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PREFACE TO VOLUME THE FIRST. 


In the course of the regular publication of the Numbers and Parts of the Penny Cyclopaedia, the 
purchasers of the work will have been enabled to compare its general execution with the an¬ 
nouncements of the original Prospectus. The completion of a volume appears to call upon the 
Conductors for a lew explanatory observations. 

The plan of tins work dillers in a considerable degree from most other Cyclopaedias, lliese 
liave generally given elaborate treatise.s on eacli branch of knowledge, often referring for the 
explanation of each term, its it occur.s in the aljdiabetical order, to the general trentise. Tlie 
plan of tl)e Penny (i^yclojacdia, as it is specially intended a.s a book of reference, is not to attempt 
to form systems of knowledge, but to give pretty fully, under each sojiarute head, as much iiifor- 
nuilioti as <:-au be con\ey(:d within reasonable limits. But whilst it endeavours to present in 
del ail the explanation of those, icrim of Art and Science, the right understanding of which is 
indenendonl of ;iny system, it also attempts to giv<! such general views of all great branches of 
knotvledge, iis'"-’y help to the fonnalion of just ideas on their e.xtcnt and relative, importance, 
and to point.;, t tlie best_soui'cc,s of comjilcte in form a lion. 

As tliis plan (•xcludc,“ :dl long essay.s an.l treat ises, it neccs.sarily leads to giving more ample space 
to tbc .sejuirate beads titan is done in ino.sL Cyclojttudias; and in doing tliLs, it i.s often found diffi¬ 
cult to detcrtuiitc the point whei'c the seiection of terms must end. Tltis is particularly the case 
as to names of Persons and j’laces, wliich unavoidably form ;i largt: p;irt of every book of general 
lefci'encf'. It i^^ hardlj jiossihle to fix any rule which will not either e.xclude .something that 
ought to be admitted, or inelodi; names of very little importance. .Soniething, therefore, must be 
iell to the judgmoul of those who cotUfil„ii,o to, and supjcrintend, .suc.Ii a publication. It will be 
cilisevved that the plan of the Cyclojjiedia has rather been enlarged, since the earlier Numbers, as 
to tlie nauie.s admitted, and somewhat also, perhaps, in the length of the more important articles. 
It would appear that, in the proper conduiit of such a work, stoe jn-actice and o.xperienco are 
peculiarly necessary- The difficidiy of forming a complete and .satisfactory list of vvords car, 
only be estimated by those who liave made the experiment. On looking into the best works of 
this class already published, it will be found that, while they all differ very considerably as to the 
words in.serted, none are without some omission that would be belter supijilied. Nor can the 
Editors of the Penny Cyclopa'dia congratulate themselves on having inserted every term or 
name that ought to have found a place, though they hope that in the progress* of the Woi'k they 
will be better able to guard against any omission. 

As to errors in the articles themselves, cither of incorrect statements of facts, or of false deduc¬ 
tions from premises, some such are unavoidable in every large work, however carefully the subject- 
jnatter ha.s been weighed, or however scrupulously the writer may have discharged his duty. 
In a periodical publication, in which a number of writers are neces-sarily combined, and where the 
matter is almost infinitely varied, the cause.s of error are still more numerous. The experience 
of one year, however, enables the Couductons of this Cyclopaxlia to state with confidence, that 
whatever errors there may be in the first volume,' (and they trust they are neither very nume¬ 
rous nor very important,^ they feel no doubt that the w'ork in its progress will continue to 
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. least, no cxertioaiS tfill bo spared to procure sound information on all subjects, and 
, ^*in clear and pprspi|!*au8 language. The Conductors have to express their thanlts to ;i 

„ \ias correspondents, both for vdluable suggestions and criticisms, of which, in mtnny cases, 

_ 'jey have been enabled to avail themselves. In some instances, where the accuracy of ■statements 
has been called in question, they believe that the Cyclopasdia is correct j and in other instances, 
the difftircuce is no more4han may be expected where authorities are at variance, and opinions 
may naturally be expected to differ somewhat as to their precise value. As most of the communi¬ 
cations referred to were anonymou-s, the Editors have no other means of thanking the writers 
than by this general acknowledgment. 

It may be necessary (o mention that a few of the more trifling errors that arc most obvious_ 

such as the breaking off of a letter, or a stop at the end of a line—are the unavoidable conse¬ 
quence of the process of stereotyping. Before this process commences, the usual labour of 
revision is complete; but in producing the stereotype jilate new errors are sometimes ci'eated. 
It is the intetilion of tlie Conductors of this Work to subject even tlie stereotype plates to a 
careful examination, so that injuries of this mechanical nature may be repaired. 

In the commencement, of their uiidertaking, the Editors, bearing in mind the difliculty of 
securing at once an efficient body of contributors, recommended to the Coiumitloc only to attempt, 
the publication of Six Numbers in each month. Their pre.sent stock of materials, and their 
reliance upon their numerous coadjutors, founded ujxm ample experience, have induced them to 
desire that the work should proceed at a quicker rate. In this they feel satisfied that lliev only 
second the wishes of the great body of its purchasers. The work will thc'refoie continue upon 
the following arrangements:— 

1. The FiVs< Volume of the Penny Cyclopa'dia—containing Eleven Parts—is now concluded; 
and will he sold, handsomely bound in clotb, lettered, at Seven Shillings and Sixjjcnce. 

2. Commencing with December, 18.33, Two NvmlM-rx of the wor); w ill be published reijnUirhj 
ex erij Week, without Supplemmls, m that somctiuics Eight, mid sometimes 'i'en Numbers will 
appear in each calendar mouth. 

3. (.)u tlie 1st ol' .Januaiy, 1S3-1, Part XII. vvill be publishen, price Niuepeuce, and die 
Mintlldij ParU regularly eoutiuued at liuu. pnCe. 

A. Ou the Is', of Septendier,,1831, the Scamd lu hme, conlainiug Eighf, Ninepermy Parts, 

■ wdl be jni’blisbed, bound unifomily widi’\'ol. I,, at Seven Sliillings and Sixpence;—and the 
uture volumes will be completed every Eight Motiths. 


Xovemher 13,1633 
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A. 


Ai the tostlotterof the a3|ihehejt: ii)t*th0 English, and'hiauy ; The n, fiirmerly often prefixed to .onr partieiples in tng 


other languttmiB. As. n soiiiid, -Us .^wev, iii the Englisli 
language is at len-.t fimriiSfl, as in, tlie word.s/a//<tT, call, 
lame, and hat! The fi!**i^',thiii-e sounds is that which 
generally prevails in iitliW fupguagcs. The niodificd pro¬ 
nunciation of the vowel in iu0c h partly due to the vowel e 
at the end of the word f in tiall and similar forms, the pecu¬ 
liarity arises from the letter /; so that the only true sounds 
of the Vowel are pcrlugjs the long sound, in/u/Aer, and the 
short one in hat. The priiiled formspf tliis letter, vis., the 
capital A, the small chaiueter a, , aiid the italic o. are all 
derived from a common form, difi'ering b»l slightly from the 
first; of the tlirt'O. In the old Greek and Latin alphahets. 
from which our own has dc.si;endcd, the following were the 
ordinary figure-s of.this letter — 


A A 


aiwftig which, the fourth and fifth only ditfer from the rest 
in the roniiding of the angle : .the I'orui cnn.sistingof straight 
linos la ing wftl adapted for writing on ■ stone, metal, fic.; 
the rounded letter, on the other hand, being bettor suited 
for exfaiditious writing,. with softer or more llexihlc inateria Is. 
From this last our two small characters are easily dcdiuaal. 

A fin mu.sie), the sixth note in the diatonic scale, answer¬ 
ing to the la of tho Italian,s and French. It also stands for 
the alia parts. 

A or AN, the indefinite arliole. Of tho two, a?t is used 
before a vowel. Where the following word begins with a 
consonant, it being more trouVdesome to express the thud n, 
this letter, from not .being pronounced, ceased to Imi written. 
Thus we say an emperor, but instead of an tting, we find it 
more convenient to say a king. Sometimes a virtual con¬ 
sonant e.xists at the begiiuiing of n word without being 
written, as in t/won and omv;, whore the ear catches tho 
initial sounds of 1 / and w, younion and wunc.c. Bofore such 
words it is customary to drop the final letter of the art icle, 
at least in pronunciation, and there can be no good reason 
for not writing a union, m -nee beloved monarch. On the 
other hand, whenever A is mute, we should retain then 
both in writing and,speaking, thus, a /n'iiury, hut an his¬ 
torical work. That an and not u is the primitive form 
of .the article, is proved by the Anglo-Saxon cm, and the 
Gorman eta; iudned, our own numeral one is only another 
and fuller form'of the same word. In such phrases as ihree 
.thillings a.pound,'the article eyidontly has this meaning. 
The.double shape ef our .article haS' led to-a-chmqit mode 
of writing certain words; Tims from an e/( was disluced 
a naft, a newt; and the “reverse seems to have taken 
place in tte changw, of ,a atldcr. The letter 

a often appears prfeftjci^ to ;ti»otfpk Stf is t4 ePnstiiuto a 
kind, of itttydri),.as fisc. 

These, as Hcgrne T<»)ke-oh#ri'ess*w»U ahbreriariim of oii 
fi)te, on on bardei twiv-m-daws,-^!, wiricK thus occur 
in our old English poets. iTlns ow^'an ApjgkiTKaxon pre¬ 
position wittb.tbo ..meSiling./ef in. now in 

use the a in tlie hcgimiing takas Aljive, 

for instance, moans on li^, f. a,; ^l^^plwAshtop,’ 

in tho old temslation of th^ New TtsaiapSWl^^ oh 
tUep. 


'ill 


No. 1. 


Iioth in the active and passive sense, as w o-pre- 

paring, he is gone «-wali{mg, hua the same origin. 

AA, a small river which" ftow.s into tho Ems, the cast 
bank, in the district of Lingen, which' i» iii tlie kingdom 
of Hanover, The little town of Freeren stands oti the 
Aa, Tlio singularity of the name, rather than the import¬ 
ance of the river itseifpplescrves a short' ndri'eo. Act is pos¬ 
sibly a ceiixi^tion of iao tmi-d ««<«,' which means green pae 
iitres or meiiiptcs, aiul aiiay. also' ha^-, Veep tisod to dbfiote 
the low fiat lands aldiig tint banks,of whirivPr. V Am is the 
name of a small tributary of the Elbe, and also of a brook 
In the priricipaMty’fjf ,_§cMuipboiirg-Lip]fe:' Pfite is also the 
name of d induiitaitf vftlaiJe; sit.daledlu atrcitanntic valley of 
tli« Itrzgebifg circln^if the kingcldm of ?5axdiiy. 

A A. a branch of the Aar, in the canton Aargau: a small 
river of Jutland ; also the muno of one of the streains at 
the confluence of which Breda stands, and the name of a 
tributary to the. Oomtnel in N. Brabant. , The wide diffu- 
.sion of such a name Shows it must have nomo gewO'al sig¬ 
nification, applicable to all the rivers to which it belongs. 

The word Aa may bo the same as riacA, the name of 
several German rivers, with the guttural’cA dropiicd. The 
Celtic ric, or ricA. Water, is probably the origin of all these 
names. " , ' , • ■ 

AALBOIIG, one of tlie four divisi(itl.s, and the most 
northern part, of the penihsulaiif‘Jutland, prpiairly so called. 

It contains about gSgT) English, square’miles, and perhaps 
aliovil i.'tO.Otil) iiibabitants. The principal town, which is 
also called Aalborg, stands on the south side of the nar¬ 
row channel which joins the Liinifiord with the sea, and 
is a BCa-port', with a considerable trade in gfjiiTi anil bor- 
ringa. From 100 to"*.',00 vessels outer iVie port uimually. 
The mihiher of inlinbitants is about .S.'too. Aalborg is a - 
bisliopric, and has a good acadeniy or cathedral school 
founded in 15.a,'t, with some nianufaotures of leather, stigar, 
ami tobacco. The name Aalborg means Eol-toivn. a great 
number of tads being caught in the neighbourhood: it Is 
in N. lat,,. .57° b', E. long. Itri !>’. All the other towns of 
the district are small: Thistodt, the next in .size, does not . 
contain ‘2000 inhaliitahts. . 7 
AAR. the principal branch of the Rhine m Switzer¬ 
land. [See AAnoAU.]-; . , 

Anotlior small stream of tWo same name falls info tl\p 
Rhine, in tho duchy of Nassau ; and a tliird Aar jtdns the 
Rhino 111 tho Prussian prorinco of the Lower Kliine, on the 
West side, about twadve tnilcs abov e Bonn. 

AARD-VARK' (<}ry\t;r'pus, 'Gootrroy*),Lin Zoology, a 
genus of animals belorigiiig to the; class Mmnmalia, and 
order A'rfrate/a. - 

In a vv’ork; like the PkNivY CvdiOP.ittiiA, where ktiovv- 
ledgei is comtimniciitod uniler separate heads arranged in 
alphabetical oiTler, it is an'miavoidahle consequence of tint 

It i* usufvU In Atorka-of Kutttiral H4sIoni’, li» jtlanB IIh* iinme of a 

spiicipi wUrTr iliB local naiup. liy tUo niiotc ilif* *jK‘ck*!» is 

iti vkiU Iht* jRrtniluT or iVAmt* is liittilfti in 

utttL Dut us the itfim nilWd by stivcrnl McktHiilic nBiue!i<, onch 

nf-wliicii h<tv.IrQcn.gflyrh wnt-Ly ikdilToreul naturn.iiifl.tt Ik til.vo iRiiitiil to {tincn 
tlir name <uf tjn.'. itaUtriiiist tlui word whidi he lm» ifivcutcd nr ^ 

Tlius. ^ tb« Diiteb name of the auirnal in questUMi; Or^Ptcu'jni** . 

Ut«jf(.dfuUnou»in4li»y which it istommonly kiMtwn; and GiWIlFroy St. Hilitipt^-* 
Uftof.) the panic of the naturalbtt who fc'Mvw \t tir , 
acioh^^ dkiKhriDimitioTt. , ^ 
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GOVERN^ ^ ^nna must lie occasionally cnmloycd 
T least Tl<’‘* previously defined, and of wliich, in a 
;tarp21t'£t ,1' Cho explanation would Tu ccssarily precede 

,ri;*''l'lP8bviate this inconvenience as nmcli as missilde, 
it IS witliout entering iido tlie ininute details of the 

subject, or anlicipaliuj' information which properly belongs 
to a different part of the work, to gi\ e a brief explanation 
of such terms as they occur; so that the general reader may 
ho enabled to comprehend their meaning and import without 
the trouble of retciTiiig to other stiurecs. 

Before cummencing the histon and description of the 
genus which more properly constitutes the subject of the 
• present article, we shall, thercliire. gii c a short explanation 
of tile terms Mammalia and Ed'Mitaki, well as ol the 
tecliuical import of the words Onhr, GenuSy and 

Sil>ecies, which are of constant occurrence in Zoology : these 
^ terms would oLlieivvise be obscure or uniutelligiiilo to an 
ordinarv reader. 

The word Mammal (Mammalia is the Latin form of the 
plural) was formed by Liniimiis from the l.alin mamma, 
signifying a hreast or udder, in, the same niannor as oUr 
common word animal is formed from aniinu. life or soul; 
and was inUnided to denote thoso aiiiinals which suckle their 
young, and tor which tViere is no generic name in any Uiunvn 
language sulUcienlly dcfinilc and eompreheiisive. The 
cmuniim word Quiidmped, which more neaiiy expresses the 
exact idea than any other, has no relation to tin; natural 
ulliniti IS yvhieh we, observe among animals, sinee it exclvnles 
man and the cetaceous tribes (such as whales), tit tlie same 
liino that it CAnupreliends ilio ii/ai'ds, tortoises, and other 
re|,uilc,s, whieli have but a very remote analogy to the time 
Mammalia. 

Tiitj vernacular terra Beast, which we often use in oppo¬ 
sition to Itiols and Fishes, is still more vague, and indel.er- 
miiiiite. The word Manmial, however, so happily imagined 
by the great Syvedish naturalist, is llahle to tioiic of these 
obj(!ctieiis, hut oxpressiyy. in a ili.stinct and ihdiiyiie ntaiimrr, 
llle most pwiihtyyait fnnetioiis and miiiiral limits of this class 
of animals. In the cnn.stiint use yvhieh vie shall he nldigo.d 
In make of this toriu, we sliall adopt the common English 
form of the plural, Miimmith, instead of the Latin form, 
Mammalia, though tin: latter is most gcmerally used i,y 
British zoologists. The woril Mammala is as iigidarly 
formed, and theivdiire as admissible into the Einglish lun- 
gua,gc, as animal and animals. 

Mammals, therefore, in tint technical Itingiiage of r.oolo- 
gists, (cnstilnle a (.•/o.yw, or primary division of the animal 
/tinicd'im; and are, in this r(ispey!l, co-ordinate with Birds, 
Fislics, Kepliles, and Insects; all of which arc so many 
C/im-cs. Tlio term Order denotes a subordinate din.sion, 
and bears the same relation to a class wiiicU this latter dues 
to a kingdom; so that a class i,s made up of orders, in tlie 
same manner as a kingdom is made up of elassyw. The 
next inlerior sub division to an order is a Genus ; and this is 
itself composed of Spiicios, the lowest link in the chain of 
sckyntific classification, and lliut which admits of no further 
division. A species, then, eomprohcnda all liiosc animals 
which may reasonably he supposed to be descended lioni one 
eonuuon, original stock; aial in this sense all lue.ri eompo.se 
but a single .species, all horses eompo.se hut a. single .spircies : 
and in the same manner all o.xeii, sheei*, goats, dogs, tbe. 
compose re.spective ami appropriate species. Diflerence of 
climate, y ariety of food, ami other local and exlrtineons irir- 
euriistanees, undoubtedly produce striking chunges in the 
form, size, and colour of diircrcnt indiviutials, even of the 
same species; examples of which are sutlicientlv abundant 
among all domestic that, too, in exact pro[)or- 

tion to the degree of^t^^^omestieation. and to the care 
and atlimtion which hale been bestowed upon them by man. 
But those v ariations are confined within certain proseribed 
limits, and the utmost power and ing-enuity of man have 
hoen exerted in vain to produee and perpetuate a new race 
ot speeie.s of animals. lie ha.s succeeded, to be sure, in 
procuring the Mule from the intercourse of the Horse and 
ilie Ass, two very distinct species, though in some cespoetB 
closely allied to one another: hut this mule is itself a harreii, 
unproduelavc being, which Nulnre rcgiird.* as a monster, 
and to wliieU she hits denied the power of continuing its 
race. 

An example will best illuslrate the tnte import of the 
farms wliich we:^vo been herii cndeavouiijig to explain. 
Thus tllo dog, thfr"fox, tlio wolf, tnul flio jtinkak arc all so 
'"V species of one common gritns; as are likewise the 


lion, the tiger, the panther, the lynx, and the common oat, 
species of another genus. These are respectively called the 
genus Cimis, or the dog kind, and the genus Felis, or tlie 
eat kind; and compose, together with the hyatnas, civctgj 
woa.sel8, lieurs, badgers, Ste. tlie natural Order of Gafei^ora, 
or tlesh eaters, wdiich have six incisor or front teeth in each 
jaw, and live upon the flesh of other animals. Ahotlier 
natural order of Mammals comprises all those which, like 
the rat, the squirrel, the rabbit, and the guinea-pig, have 
only two large teeth in front, which they continually 
in gnawing whatever falls in their way: tliey are, there,tom, 
called Itodentia, or gnawers. Those, at least in the number 
of their incisor teedh, Ibmi the inlertnediuto link which con¬ 
nects the Carnivora wilh the Edentata, or next order of 
Mammals, which are di.stingui.shc(l by having no front teeth 
at all, and are therefore constrained to liv'c entirely upon a 
vegetable regimen, or iqion insects, carrion, and utlier soft 
substances which require little cutting or mastication. These 
difl'erent Orders of tbirnivora, Rodentia, and Edentata, 
together wilh the Rurainaiitia or niminating animals, the 
Celiii ea or whale kind, and others less important, which it is 
unneressaiy here to etiuincrate, compose the class Mam¬ 
malia. 

Having thus briefly explained the signification of thoso 
teelmical tonus which will occur most fre(|uently iiv the. sub¬ 
sequent Zoological articles, we shall return flurn this digres¬ 
sion to the more immediate object bf our present consideration. 

'fhe Oryeleropus is now separated from the Myruiocopluiga, 
or Anteaters of Linmeii.s, with which it had been funnerly 
iissoeiatod. In i!s anatomical struirture. it hears a much 
okysyir relation to the annadillos than to any other ijuadrupeiL, 
not ev ell excepting tlio ant-yvators, with yvhieh it was formerly 
as.soeiatyd, i.ilio these aniniuks, the or>cteropu.s has neither 
iiici.sors nor canine teeth ; and its left arc cypially provided 
tvilh large and powerful claws, for digging up roots and 
insects, and li'ir fonning subterraneous burroKS. Its luoiar 
teelli. lioyvevev. are altogelher peculiar liolh in form ami 
siriicturc, and bave no resemblance to tiic Icclh of any other 
known animal. Of these Ibcri; arc five large oups on each 
side (both in tlie upper and under jaws), which arc ab.i.iy s 
penniinenl ; and a variatde number of from one to tliree 
smaller nne.s, placed in front nf the olher.s, and apparemiv 
reiire.senling the false innUii.s of ordinary quadrupeds. Tlie 
first of the largo itinlars is smaller than any of the other 
tiiur, and nf a cyliirdrical form, somewhat cnmpre.ssed or 
flattened on tire sides ; the so<;ond is rounder ; the third and 




fourth #re each composed of two similar cylinders, as it were, 
soldered together, and the last is a siniple cylinder, like the 
first and second. Immediately in fnmt of these aro the 
small or fiilso 'molars, which, being of a deciduous nature 
(falling aunually h vary in number according to the individual. 
In tlieir internal strucUiro these toetli differ from those of all 
other atlimals. Tiiey are pierced tlitoughout thoir whole 
length with an infinite numV)er of small capillary tubes, 
running in the same longitudinal direction, and opening at 
tlie root or under part of the te^b. Tlie crowns or upper 
nirtooes of tlte toMh are covered with enamel, hut after this 
has been worn away by tho continued process of mastication,' 
as in very old animals, the openings of these small camds 
may be plainly distinguished Upon the surfece also ; and in 
this state, die teeth, to use the appropriate comparison of 
Boron Cuvier, resemble the joint of a cane cut across, and 
exhibiting the numerous minute vessels which peribrate its 
intuigpr. .Pw>perly speaking, these loelh are destitute of 
leaiMOts, and are therefore, like the tusks of the elephant, 
and iSe incisors of the rodentia, capable of being indefinitely 
increased, by the deposit of new matter on the under extre¬ 
mity, to counterbalance tho oonliiiual wear of the upper 
surface. 

In tjio form of the extremities tho oryctoropus resemhles 
the annadillos still more nearly than in the nature of its 
denial system. The legs are remarkably short and steut ; 
the feet plantigrade (that is to say, tho animal walks upon 
the whole solo (rf the foot, as man and the liear, instead 
of Irringirig the point of the foe only in eontaot with the 
ground, as may be obsened in the dog, lionse, &c,); and the 
toes, of w lii<-h there are four on the fore feet timl five on the 
hind, are armed w'ifh extremely large, powerful claws, flat¬ 
tened horizontally, iind scooped or hoHowiel out on the umler 
stirfaeo, so us to ionti a most eflicleiit instrument for digging 
and burrowing beneath the surliKM.^ of the earth. This pro-, 
oo.ss is still further facilitated hy the yhliipie form of the 
anterior extremities, arising from the nne<|Vial length of the 
toes; the two interior heing cotcsiderahly longer than the 
others, and the whole diniiriishing gradually ftotn the index 
(or tee corresponding witlt the fore-lingcr) outwards. In 
other part.i of its anatomy the onrUeropus rcstmihles holh 
the annadillos and th<^ iint-eHt<n's, ami iiarticularly in tlie 
lorm and structnro of the stennich and aliincmary canal. 
The reader who is desirous of further inforuiiiiion npon these 
subjects may cxtiisult t.'ux ier’s /.cyor/vV ti Anaf'nnif: Comporce^ 
and his great wiirk Sur tc.s (./t.vcjnc/fv HmAU'S, from which 
the details here given are for the most part abridged. 



'Hte otdy species of this euriouw genus with wdiich zoo¬ 
logists are at present acnuiiinled i.s the Jarfl-I'arh (Oryc- 
teropus eajiensis), called inmigu hy t.lu! Korali Cafires, 
and g'otzp by tho Hottentots. It is an animal extremely 
common in some parts of .Southern Africa, though, from 
its nocturnal habits and e.xtfemo timidity, it is not so 
frc<pient.ly seen as many others which are in reality scarecr. 
Its colonial name of ward vatk, or canli-pig, by which 
it is known among tho Dutch inhabitants of the Clape 
of (jrisjd Hope, is derived as well from its htthtt of IniiTOwing 
as from the general aptwarattce which it hears, at first sight, 
to a small,siiort-legged pig. This aniimd, when full grown, 
mcakuijes about three feet five inches frotn tho snout to tho 
origin M the tail ■, tlm bead is eleven inches long; the ears 


six inches; and the tail one foot iind«'' 

long iwid attenuated; the upjtor 

lower, and ends, as in the common ’ 

callous snout, having tho nostrils pierced ' 

tlie mouth is small for the size of the animal, awnnelK^*, 
flat and slender, not cylindrical as in the true attt-eafo.«i^f 
capable of Irciiig protruded to such an extent as in tliese ani¬ 
mals : it is. however, covered in like manner with n viscous or 
glutinous saliva, which firmly retains the ants upon which the 
animal lives, and prevents those which onco come into contact 
with it from esca])iug altorwards. The cars are large, erc*t, 
and pointed ; and the eyes, which are of moderate size, are 
situated between thoni and the snout, aisiut two-thiitls of 
the distance from the extremity of tlie latter. The body of 
the aard-vark is thick and corpulent; the limbs short and 
r>3markably strong: the hiile thick, tough, and nearly naked, 
having only a few stiff hairs, of a pale reddish-brow'n wlour, 
thinly scattered over it, cxeeptitig on the hips and thighs, 
where they are more nmnerous than elsewhere. The tail is 
about half the length of the IkhIj and head together, and, 
like tho liocly, is nearly naked ; it is extremely thick and 
cyHridricalat thcba.se, hut decreases gradually towards the 
extremity, and ends in a shaiyr jKiint. 

Thus ibnned, the aard-vark is in all rosiwicts ailntirably 
fitted for the station which Nature has assigned to it in the 
grand economy of the animal kingdora. It feeds entirely 
upon ants, and in this respect fulfils the same purjioso ii) 
Southern Africa wbieli is excciiled by the i|||ngolitis in Asia, 
tlie myniiecophaga in America, and tlie echirliia ir 'New' 
Holland. To those who are onlj' .aei|uuinted ivifii the size 
and nal'iire of these insects in the eold northern eliniatcs of 
Europe and America, if may seem surprising how an animal 
so large as the aard vark can suiiport itself "xdusively nyion 
ants, and yet be invariably found fat ami in good condition. 
But the ants and Icrmiles of tropical cioimtries arc infinitely 
*111010 iimnerou.s than those whieh inhabit more riortliern 
lalitudcs, mid so large as sometimes to measure an inch or 
an inch and a half in length. The hodie.s ofthe.se ants are, 
besides, of a .soft, unctuous nature; and travellers infoim os 
that the Hottentots them.scdves frequemly (z.dlect (hem fiir 
food, and even prefer them to most other deficriptions of 
meat. Patterson atilrms tliat prejudiec -aloiie prevents ttie 
Europeans from making a similar use of them ; and says 
'iiat, in his ihfi'erent journeys, he wins often under the neces¬ 
sity of eating iheiii, and lound them far from di.sagree;yhle. 
However this may he, their importance in fattening piidtry 
i.s well understood at the Cape, tind tlie fiirraors collect ihi ra 
hy hushels liir this piirfsise. 

The.se insect-s rai.se moiimls of an elliptical figure to (he 
height of three or tour feet above the surface of the ground; 
and so numerous aro these gigantic iint-lii!ls in some parts 
of Sontheni Africa, that they are freiitiently seen extending 
over the plaims its far as the eye can reach, and so close 
together that the traveller's waggon can with dilliculty pass 
hetween them. They ahoimd more espenaily in thi’ Zenre- 
vclden, or sour districts, so called from producing a kind of 
sour grass; are seldom flmnd on the karnxis or downs, and 
inn er in very dry or woody districts. By eonsfant exposure- 
to tlie mys of a powrerlul tropical sun fliey heeome so bard 
and induriited on tho outer surlace that they easily sujijxirl 
the weiglit of tlnee or four men, and even a loaded wa^riron 
will sonietiines pass over without criishing (hem. Internally 
these nioniid., arc of a spongy structure, something re-sem- 
hlmg a honoycoinh, and aro so completely saturated with 
animal oil that they intlamo without ditliculty, and are an 
excellent suhstitnte tor wood or eoal. 

Wherever ant-hills abound the aard-vark i.s sure to lie 
found at no great distance. He eoii.stniets a deep burrow in 
the immediate vicinity of his food, and cliange.s hts re.5ider>oe 
only after lie has exliaiisted Ids resources. The facility with 
whicli ho burrows boneai'i tho .snrfiico of the eanh is said 
to he almost inismccivahlc. We have already seen how 
tidmirahly his feet niid clawa are adapted to this purpose; 
and travellers inform us that it is quite itnpraclicahle to dig 
liim onf. as ho ean in a few minutes bury himself at a depth 
far beyond the roach of his pursuers: and, further, that his 
strength is -so great as to rertuire the united efibrks of two or 
three men to drag hitn from his hole. When fairly caught, 
however, he is hy no means retentive of life, but i.s ea.sily 
ilispiitehed by a slight blow over the snout. The aard- 
vark is au extremely timid, harmless aninial, seldom re¬ 
moves to any great distance from his burrow, being slow 
of foot and a bad runner, and is nevor W any chance ' 
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iRe day-timc. On tlie iipjn-oiicU of 

UttarDaJf'^" in «oaroh of food, and, repairing to 
*^^tted aiil-liiH, scratches a liulu in the sulo 

» j^ 'SAent to admit his long snout. Here, after 

previously ascertained that there is no danger of 
intesfiption, he lies down, and, inserting liis long slender 
tongue into the hreach, entnips the anUs, which, like those, 
of our own country, ll.v to defend their dwellings upon tlie 
first alarm, and, mounting upon the totigiie of the aard- 
vark, get entangled in the glutinous saliva, and arc swal¬ 
lowed liy whole seoi-es at a time. If uninterrupted, he con¬ 
tinues liiis prwess till he has satisfietl bis appetite; but on 
the slightest nlatTu he makes a precipitate retreat, and seeks 
security at the hottom of his suhterranean dwelling. 
Hence it is that these animals are seldom seen even in those 
parts of the country in which tliey are most numerous. 
Like other nocturnal animals, which pass the greater part 
of their lives in sleeping and eating, they hei’omc exceed¬ 
ingly fat, and tlieir flesh is considered to he a whole.sonie 
and palatable loud. The Uind-qiiaitors, particularly when 
cut into hams and drietl, are held in groat esteem, and are 
much sought after by colonial epicures. 

AARD-WOLF (Prntdcn, Is. Geof), in Zoology, a genus of 
digiligrad(5 carnivorous nnunmals iounded by M. i sidove Oeof- 
froy St. Hilaint tor jflic purpu.se of gi’. iug a i)taee to a new 
and singular t|uadrupedi)rought from the inUo-ior of GallVari.a 
by the late Iravcllor Didalande. The three .s|)eeimen.s of 
this intere.sting tjj^inial proeured by M. Delalruide were till, 
unfortunately, of an immature age, and had not awitlirod 
their iiennanenl teidh. so that tlie characters of their lulull 
denUtiun still remain to be detenuinod. Enough, liowe’.cr, 
is known to enable us to ass'gn tlie most prominent and 
influential eharactcr.s of the genus, and to inter, with a toler¬ 
able degree of accuracy, the imbits and ecoiionij ofthe aniinal. 

It is an olwervatiou at least as oM as Pliny, tbat -'t.lrica i.s 
a laud of wonders, which continually produces a suecesaion 
of new and singular objects. In /.oology, the tnaxini of 
the Rouiau pliilosophcr, as to African wonder.s. is verified 
almost daily. Among the most recent examples of this 
fact we may adduce tlie discovery ofthe y/ro/cAvi; an ac¬ 
quisition of peculiar interest to the /oologi.st, as fiimung 
the intennediate link vvliieii coimeets the civets vvitli the dogs 
and hyamas, three genera which have liiiiicito stood, us it 
were, insulated from suvroiiiiding groups, and widely sepa¬ 
rated from one another. The dogs and liymiifis, flidccd, had 
been uiiitod a short tiiiio previous by tlie discovery of an 
interinediiile speci«.s in the siinic locality which has .since 
produced tlie protcles; hut it is this latter species alone, 
w'liich, uniting the characlci'* of all thusc three genera, 
enables n.s to traee their liatuial afliiiities, and to assign to 
thorn their pro))er position in the scale of existence. 

To the external appearance and ostcologica! (boiij) .struc¬ 
ture of a hywiia, this tmly singular aniiual miite.s the head 
and feet of a fox, and the teeth and iniesiiiies of a el\el. It 
has five toes on the fore feet, and f'ur only on the hind; the 
inncnno.st toe of the liirc foot is placed, as in the dugs, at 
some distance above the others, and therefore never touch 
tins ground when the animal stands or walUs. Tlie legs also 
are completely digitigrade: tiiat is to say, the heel is ele¬ 
vated, and does not come into contact witii the surface, as in 
man and other similarly formed animals which walk upon 
the whole sole of the foot, and are thence said to he planti¬ 
grade, It is of great importance to rumark the difference 
Iwjriveen these two inodifieatious of the locomotive organs, 
liecouse they have a very decided and extraoi diniu v influence 
upon the habits atid economy of aiiiraii.t life, Digitigraite 
animals, which tread only upon the toes and carry the heel 
considerably elevated above tlie ground,have much iongcr legs 
tiian pbintigrade animals, and are therefore e-iwciallv fitted 
for leaping and running with great ease and rapidity. Ac.eoixl- 
ingly, it will be observed that the hor.se, tlie stag, tjie antelope, 
the dog, and other animals romarkiihle for rapidity of course, 
partake strongly of tills formation ; and even their degree of 
BWiftness is uctorraloly nveasmed by Iho comparative elevation 
of the heel. InatteiiUvc obsereers soinetimes misapprehend 
the nature of this peculiar cimfonaalion of the extremities 
of digitigrade animals, and arc apt to confound the hough 
with the anklo, and to mistake tor tlie knee what is really 
the heel of the animal. Thus we have hoard it said tliut, in 
the hind legs of the horso, the knee was tiom in a contrary 
direction to that of man. This is by mi means true; a little 
attention to l!«; succession of the dlffeicnt joints and articu¬ 
lations will show dtet what is sailed the cannon-bone in the j 
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hortiB, wul other- rligitigi-aile eniraals, m reality ccwcesponds 
to the instep in man, luid that what is generally mistaken 
for tiro knee renHy represents the heel. 

In the particular case of the proteles the natural elfcet of 
the digitigrade formatiun is, in some degree, lessoned by the 
peculiar structure of the fore legs, winch, oontrary to the 
general rule ohservahle in most other aninrals, ai-e oonsider- 
ahly longer than the hind. In this respect, also, the proteles 
rcsemhles the hyuinas t and in both genera this singular 
disproportion between the anterior atrd posterior extremitbs 
abridges tbe velocity properly due to tlieir digitigrade confor- 
'mation. It has been already observed that dve only indivi¬ 
duals of thi.s genus w-hk-h have been hitherto properiy 
observed were young specimens, which had not acquired 
their adult dentition; hut it was sufficiently obvious to tlie 
experienced eye of M. Cuvier, who first examined them, 
that the dental system of the mature animal must very 
closely resemble, if it be not actually identical with, that of 
the civets and genets. The young animal presented three 
small false molars and one tuberculnH.s tooth on each side 
both of the upper and under jaws; and wc shall find, in the 
sequel, thiit the approximation of M. Cuvier is fully justified 
by tlic evidonce of another accurate observer, who had an 
o|)p(irtmiity of examining this animal in its nativ e regions. 
The genu.s proteles contains hut a single species, 



the Aanl-irolf, or oarlh-wolt' rristatd}, so called 

by the Eviropeaii colonists in the neighbourhood of Algoa 
Hay, in iSeulh Ai'riea, the locality in which M. Delataiide 
procured his specimens of this anitmil. Tlie size of the 
iiard-wolf i.s about tliat of a full-grown fox, which it further 
resembles in its pointed mu/.'le; but it stands higher ujion 
its legs, its cars are cousideivihly larger and more naked, 
and its tail shorter and not so hmhy. At fir.st sight it might 
be easily mislaker, for a young striped hva-na, so closely 
does it re.-emble that animal in the colours and peculiar 
nuu kings of its fur, and in the mane of long stiff hair vvhii li 
runs along the neck and back : indeed, it is only to he di.s- 
tingtiished by its more pointed head, and hy the additional 
fifth toe of the fore ibet. The fur is of a woolly texture on 
the sides and hclly, but a mane of coarse, stiff’hair, six or 
seven inches in length, passe.s along the naj<e of the neck and 
back, from the occiput to the origin of the tail, and is capable 
of being erected or bristled up, lllie that ofthe hymna, when 
the animal i.s irritated or provoked. The general colour 
of the fur is pale einereous (ash-colourod), with a .slight shade 
of yellpwish-brown : tbe muzzle is lilae.k and almost naked, 
or eovored only with a few long iitiff moustaches. Around 
the eyes, and on each side of the neck, are dark hrowii 
marks; eight or ten hands of the same colom- pass over the 
body in a transverse direction, exactly ns in the common 
Btrqied hyieiia; and the arms and thighs are likewise tnarluid 
with similar trun.sverse stripes. The legs and ieet.are an 
uniform dark brown in front, and grey behind. The long 
haii-s of the mane are grey, with two broad rings of black, 
the second of which oeciipie.s the point; those of the tail are 
similarly marked, and equally long and stiff; Whence it ap¬ 
pears as if the niiiiie and tail wero clouded with an alternate 
mixture of black and grey. The ears are grey on the inte¬ 
rior, and dark brown oh the outer, surfiico. 

In its Imbits and manners the aard-wolf resembles tlie 
fiix; like that animal it is noetunial, and constructs a sub 
terraneous Imrrow, at the Ixittora of which it lies concealed 
during the day-time, and only ventures abroad oh 'ap¬ 
proach of night to search lor food and satisfy the othw eau* 
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of natcire. It is fond of the society of its own specios; at 
least; many in^Tidaals have been found i-esiding tteether 
in the same burrow; and, as they arc of a timid ana wary 
character, they have generaJly three or four diflerent en¬ 
trances to their holes, so that if attacked on one side they 
may secure a retreat in an opposite direction. Notwitlistand- 
ing the disproportionate length of their fore legs they are 
said to run very fost; and so strong is their propensity^ to 
burrow, that one of M. Delalande's specimens, perceiving 
itself about to-be run clown and captured, iinmeihately ceased 
its flight, and began to scratch up the ground, as if with the 
intention of making a new earth. 

M. Isidore Geoft'roy St. Hilaire, in his paper oti the Pro- 
tolos, inserted in the eleventh volume of the Memoires du 
Museum, has bestowed upon this species the name of Pro- 
teles Ldandii. Ho has done so, in the belief that the spe¬ 
cies has not been indioated by any previous traveller. We 
Imve considered it proper, howei er, to substitute the specific 
name of Proteles Crisiata, for that propn.sod in honour of 
M. Lalando, for both Sparrman and Lcvaillant have men¬ 
tioned the aard-wolf long before the date of M. Delalaiule's 
journey; and the former has not only described it with 
tolerable accuracy, but has even asccriaincd its true generic 
characters, and associated it with the civets, uiidor the dono- 
miinitioii of Vivurra cristaia. The pa-ssago alluded to will 
be found in the English translation of Sjiamians Travels, 
vol. ii., p. 177. 

In the Second p’'ot/age of Levaillant, vol. ii., p. 3fi0, nicn- 
lion is likewise niadiv of this animal under the appollalion 
of ‘ loup de terno’ which is a simple translation of its colonial 
name aard-wolf. 

Bparriuan mentions having found ants in the stomach of 
the prolcle.s, and these, it may be observed, are also a favourite 
food of the bear. The dental system of this animal woidd 
further lead us to snp))osc ttiat, like the fo.x and hyama, it 
also foods U])on wild grapes and bulbous roots, as well as 
upon eairion and tbo produce of Hie cha.se. 

AARGAU, one of tlu? twenty-two Swiss cantons. On 
the north the Rhine sc-i«i.rates it' from the grand duchy of 
Badeji: the canton of liasel lamnds it on the w> st, and that 
of Ziiiich on the east. It takes its name from the river 
Aar, which rises in the glaciers that form tlie southern 
limits of the canton of Horn ; and, afbw ilmving tUrongh 
the lakes of liricnz and Tlum, .and past the towns of Bern, 
Soleure, and Aarau, falls into the Rhino on the south 
bank, about fourteen miles above Eaufenburg. Tbo whole 
length of iIs course is about 100 miles. The canton take,s 
its name from the river, the wmrd signifying the 

■/frovince or dwA/c/of the Aar; the same termination fre- 
(|uently ooenrs in other names, such as Thurgim. 

The canton of Aargau is a pleasant, iiiid in many parts 
a fortlle, district, diversified by hills, luounUiins, ami valleys. 
The ( hain of the .lura niouniains runs through part of the 
canton, hut they hardly attain the height of .'tOOO feet. The 
number of inhahitauts fo about lfii!,900. Aargau is one of 
the most industrious cantons of Switzerland, and perhaps 
more a manufacturing than agricultural country. This 
euntoii has paid great attention to the education of its people. 
The chief town is Aarau, which contains 40ti0 inhabitants; 
and has manufactures of .silk, cotton, and leather; and good 
eslablishments for education. At Laufeuhurg are some 
falls in the Rhino, which impede the navigation of the 
river. A bridge here leads over the Rhine to the little 
village of Laufenburg, in Btulen. Aargau contains many 
neat, industrious towns; such as ZoUngen with a gusd li¬ 
brary, .Lonzbiirg, Klingnan, Schin/,nach having near it the 
ca.stle of Hapsburg, vvhieii is the original seat of the liu- 
perinl Austrian family, and Baden, which has warm Isiths, 
and a good Ly ceum. Each of the eight districts into which 
Aargau fo divided has a secondary school. [See Joxtrn. of 
Edm:., No. fi.] The area of the canton is estimated at 
about 770 English sqviare miles, in Hassel's Statisties. 

A.ARHIIUS, n division of .Jutland, containing 1800 
English square miles, and B8,000 inluihitants; with a con¬ 
siderable portion of good soik Aarliuus, the chief town, 
stajids in N. hit. 50'’ io', E. long. lO'” 2 t', between the sea 
and a small lake, which, at its outlet, forins a port. The 
town is pretty well built, and contains a largo vathedral 
church: the manufactures arc eottou and woollen cloth, 
glovres, sugar-reflning to a small amount, tobacco, ami 
leather. The number ofinliahitants is about 0000. Aarhuus 
is the Sialnt in .Jutland from whieh passengers generally set 
•ut to we island ofZoalaud, where they laud at a place called 
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KaQundborg, whence a roadleads toXus. 
is about 100 miles W. N. W. from 
N.N.W. of the town of Aarhuus, on 
navigable river, has about 5000 inhabitantsi^ 1tejp » y ^fo lti.ib 
of industry are similar to those of Aarhuus, 
dition of stockings and brandy-distilleries. Raiideia 
grammar-scbool and good faospitid. 

AARON, the first bigh-priest of the Jews. He was the 
elder brother of Moses, and was, by the express appointment 
of Heaven, associated with that illustrious legudalor in the 
enterprize of delivering their oountrynsen iVom Egyptian 
bondage, and conducting tiiom to the promised laud. Aaron, 
who w as a reiuiy and eloquent speaker, was the cldef instrur 
meat employed in announcing the command of God to 
Pharaoh, and attesting it by the series of stupendous miracles 
recorded in the earlier chapters of the book of Exodus. 
After the pa.sa-age of the Red Sea, and during the sojourn 
in the wilderness, he was far from manifesting the steady 
confidence ami undaunted disregard of popmar clamour 
which chariieterized the conduct of his brother; but, not* 
vv ithstaiidiiig the timidity aiid weakness wdiieh he hod shown 
in yioliUug to the ilemand of the impatient and superstitfoua 
multitude, that he wmuld make tlioiii a golden calf to vvor 
ship, ho was, in eouformitv to the divine purpose, conse¬ 
crated to the priesthood, of which the ^^higliest office was 
made hcredilary in his family. Aaron, how’ever, was not 
liermitted to reach the promised land, any more than his 
brother Moses. Having ascended the sumniit of Mount 
Ilor, in conipany with Moses and his eldest son Eleazar, he 
died there, after Moses, as commanded by God, had stripped 
him of his sacerdotal robes, and put tliem upon .liis son. 
This ovoiit happened when Aaron was in the hundred and 
third year of his age, forty years after the departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt, and, according to the commonly re- 
ceivcil chronology, in the year 1451 n. c., or 2553 Irorathe 
creation of the world.—The history of Aaron is to be found 
in the book of Exodus, and the three following books of the 
Pentateuch. 

AARON, the fifth caliph of the race of the Abassides, 
born 7C5, died in 802.—[See Ah.vssidks.] 

AB, the fifth month of the ancient Hehrew year, but now 
the eleventh (or, in intercalary years, the twelfth), in eon- 
sequence of the transfer of the new year from spring to 
autumn. 

On the lih day of Ah a fast is held in commemoration of 
the death of Aaron. On the 9th a very solemn fast is 
observed in rememhranee of the de.strnetion of tlio Holy 
Temjilc by Nebuchadnezzar in 588, ij. c., and of the destruc¬ 
tion of the setmnd Temple by Titus, a. d. 70. This fast 
is considered the most niournful of the whole year: on this 
day, in the syiiagogue.s, the lamentations of Jeremiah ore 
pnhiici v read, vvii li other portions of the Bible, expressive of 
sorrow and desolation. No recreation is allowed from the 
beginning of tlie month, nor may any man shave his beard 
the more serious Jews even ahstam from all meat, except 
on the Sabbath-day. On the ISvli, another fast is observed. 

All these fasts are postponed one day if they fall on the 
Salurday. 

A little festival is celebrated on the 15th day of the month 
to oommeinorate an ancient custom, according to which, the,, 
young girls of each tribe came forth into the fields clothed 
ill white, and exhibited themselves in dances before the 
marriageable young men, with the view of being seli'Cted 
by them in miu riage. This festival is called Tuh-ah, or the 
fifteenth Ab, the word Tub expressing the characters T and 
B, or f) and 9, used by the Jcvvsiiir fifteen. 

The month of Ab may begin in some years as early as 
the 10th .Inly, in others us late as the 7tli August. In 
18.33, it eoiiiraenccs on the 17tli July. 

Ab is the name of tiie twelfth month of the Syrian year 
coinciding with our August. 

AB.kBDE, the uamo of several-African trilies, which 
occupy the country between the Nile and the Red Sea, 
soulli of Kosscir, nearly as far ns the latitude of Derr, 

2-2'’. 47'. Tlie Bishaiyc inhabit the mountains from thence 
southvvanls. Many of the Ababde have aettlod in Upiier 
Egypt, on the east bank of the Nile, from Kenneli to As- 
.souaii, and thence to Derr. According to Beizorii, some of 
them are spread as iiir as Suez. But the greater jiart still 
live like Bedouins, and act ns guides to the Sennaar cara¬ 
vans which set out from Daranu, a place about ten hours' .ij 
jciirney north of Assouan. * The Ababde formcrij guarded 
the caravans from Kenneh to Kosseir, on the Red Sea: 
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nfliprivcd of this branch of profi t by the 
Uttarp<tr®y J''’® h) tlw north, and farm 

^ iOl line of road fi-om the Pasiia. 

have considerable property, but a very bad 
^i^^ctor; they are described as faithless, and unworthy of 
the nedouin origin of which they boast. 

These people are known in Upper Egypt for their excel¬ 
lent camels, and prticularly for their dromedaries. They 
trade principally m senna leaves, and charcoal made of 
acacia wood, which is sent as far as Cairo. The Abahde 
have few horses; they fight with other Arab tribes upon 
camels. Their arms are a target, lance, and sword. They 
arc divided into three principal tribes, El Fokara, El Ashabat, 
and El Meleykab. 

Those who enc.amp with the Bisharye Bpeuk the lungiinge 
tit the latter. The female cliildren of the Ababdc aitd 
itaafere Arabs, as llurckhardt calls them, who inhabit the 
west hank of the Nile, south of Thebes, as tar as the first 
cataracts, as well as the female childi-en of all tVie people 
soiitii of Konneh and Esm; to the boixlers of Scmiaar, 
undergo the operation of excision, which was an old Egvp: 
tan custom. [Compare Strabo., p. S21, Casaub.] The 
Abahde fight naked, e.xcept tliat they have a rag or napkin 
round their waists. A light which Bnrckhantl saw cum- 
mcnced with a shawer of stones, for the repctliiijr of which 


missiles, their toilets appeared very Useful. The eombat- 
ants on each side were about thirty; and the results went, 
three men slightly wounded, and one shield cleft in two. 

This account is from Burekhiirat’s '/Voi'c/a i« Nubia (Lon¬ 
don, 1819), who appears, from this and, other passages, to con¬ 
sider the Ahabdo as of Arab stock; but if this be his meaning, 
it seems to lie incorrect. Other writers say that the Ababae, 
wlio are of tho ^mo fiwnily as their southern neighboors, 
the Bisharye, differ in appearance, 'habits and language 
from the Arabs. Tlie latter fact luight laadily be esta¬ 
blished by a comparison of an Arabic and Ababtle vocabn- 
lary ; but wc have not been able to find one of the latter 
language. That the Ahabde have, at different periods, 
mi.vcd with the Arabs is certain, and we believe have got 
their religion, such as it is, from tho same nation. Their 
form, which is not that of tho negro, their dark colour, and 
their long hair besmeared with grease, and hanging in 
ringlets, which have been compared in shape to cork- 
s(:iew.s, show them to be of Nubian stock, and probably 
(lie rciniiaiil of a race long settled in these regions. The 
kind of head-dress which they wear is often seen on tho 
Egyptian monuracntsi, and a pretty correct notion of it may 
he formed I'njin the following Egyptian painthig, j^ow in the 
British Museum. 
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The fact of the Aliahdo being camel-brcedcrs, and using 
tiiem in batllo, coincides .singularly with the habila of the 
Ambian/i, as Iferodotua cidls them, wlio Hied south of 
Egypt, and were in the army of Xerxes v.dien he invaded 
Greece, n.c. 480. 

It is conjectured by Ritter, that tlic Abahde, as well as 
the Bishary’o, may be a remnant, of that people, whom we 
hoar of under the Roman Empcror.s bv the name of Blcinycs. 
We hear no more of the Blemycs at'ier the Arab loniiiicst 
of Egypt, but they appear under the general name of 
Bejas, as the groat carriers hetweeri the Nile and Aidab 
on the Red Sea, and, in fact, as a commercial people. 
The Bisharye, the Ahabdo, Barabras, may bn con- 
Bidcred as dillbrent branches of tlio Beja slock. [See 
Bkjas.] What ref>son.s Herodotus had for calling the 
eaunel-riding people south of Egypt by tlw: name of Arabs, 
it is difficult to say ; only we may observe, tbat Arabia, pro¬ 
perly so called, was then very little known; and tlic word 
Arabs wiould tie applied vamu ly, and ))erbap.s sometimes in¬ 
correctly, to many people, who lived a riomadic fife For 
many Abahde cii,st,(>m.s, see Ikb-iiiiiB Jiei/eurches, p. 309, 
4to. [Sec Ritter's Geography, Af’rio.a.] 

ABACISCUS, in architecture, is a dimiiintion of the 
architectural term Ains-Cits, and is pirincitially apidlod, when I 
used at all, which is not often, to the files or squares of a I 
tessellated pavement. 

A'BACDS, in architocture, is the level tablet, whether 
Uquare or oblong, which is aWost always formed on the 
Moulded or otlierwise onrichod capital ef a column, to sup- ’ 


port tho horizontal entablature. [See the words Capit.ii,, 
ConiiHN, and Kni'ABi.atuhk.] The architectural applica 
tion of the temi Abacus, which in the original is applied to 
any rcctaumdar tile-like figure, arises from a stoiT which 
Vitruvius tells of the manner in which the foliated capital 
called the Corintluan originated. 

A'B ACUS, a game among the Romans; so called from its 
bt'iinr played on a board, somewhat in the manner of chess. 

A'BACUS, an instrument employed to fiicilitate arith- 
melic^l calculations. The niiinc may be given with pro¬ 
priety to any machine for reckoning with counters, beads, 
tkc., in which one line is made to stand for units, anotlier 
for tens, and soon. Wo have bore given the form of an 
abacus, such as wo may recommend, for the puriiose Of 
I leaching the first priticiplos of aiithnietic, the oiily use, as 
fill- as we know, to wdiich such an iiistniraent is put m this 
I country. Its length should be about (hrec times itshreadth. 
It consists of a frainc, traversed by stiff wires, on which 
beads or counter.M are stning so as to move easily. The 
beads on the first right hand row arc units, those on the next 
tens, and so on. Thus, as it stand*, the number ST048 is 
represented upon the low’er part of it. 

For a more detailed account of the method of using this 
instrunicut for tho purposes of instruction, see N'UMera- 
Titiv. There is an instrument sold in the toy-shops with . 
twelve wires, and twelve beads ou each wire, for teaching 
tbc multiplicalion-tablo, which raay be made of more use jT 
applied accordir^ tp tlie method wliich wiU be dcsciibgd ijj 
I tho article rofervoi to, 












The ahleus can'never bo much used m tins counti-)', 
owing to our varioirs (Jivisioii of weights and measures. We 
should need one abacus for pounds, shillings, and pein e; 
another for avoirdupois weight; a third fur Iroy weight, and 
so on. In China, liowover, wiicre tlio wliolo system is 
decimal, that is, whore every measure, weight, &c., is the. 
tenth part of the next greater one, tliis instriiment, called 
in Chinese Shwunpan, is very much used, amt with most 
astonishing rapidity. It is said that while one man reads 
over rapidly a niimher of sums of money, another ean .•idd 
thoni so as to give the total as soon as the lli'.st has done 
reading. Their abacus diil'ev.s from the one described 
above, in having only five beads on ein-h wire, one of vviiloh 
is distinguished from tlie vest,either in colour or si/.e, and 
stands for five. There is one of tliose instruments in the 
East India Compaiiy'.s Museum. Tlio Greeks and Homans 
n.sed the same sort of aliaeus, at least in later tbnos. Tlie 
Russians arc also mueli in tlie habit of porliirming ealeuia- 
tions by strings of beads. Tt is proliable tiiat tlio word was 
originally applied to a board strewed willi dust or sand, on 
wdiieli letters were marked in teaeliing oliildren to road. 
The word Af‘a:V was the Greek term for lliis instrument. 
Some etymologists derive the name from the I’luenieian 
Abak, which signifies dust. Lucas de Bnrgo. an old aige- 
liraical writer, says it is a eontraetion of Arabiens. It is most 
probable, howevor, fliatthe first derivation is eorreet. A ehe- 
qiiorod board, sueli as we still sometimes .sec at tlie doors of 

t iublie-houses, was Ibnnerly used iii this counti-y as an aliaeus 
see Exchhqiiku], and a chess-board would now do very well 
for the purposes of instruction above-mentioned. Tlie miil- 
tipUcatioii-tuble is sometimes called tho^’ythagorcan aliaeus. 

ABANDONMENT is a term usod in iitarino iusiiianee. 
Before a person, who insures a ship or goods, ean demand 
from an insurer or imderwriter the sfipulated compensation 
for a total loss of such ship or goods, he must abandon or 
relinquish to the insurer all his interest in any part of the 
property wliich maybe saved. fSoc livsnaANCB.j 

ABA'NO, PETER DE, a celebrated Italian physician 
and philosopher of tho middle ages. He was born in I'i.'iO 
at Abano, anciently Apimus, a tillage about five miles from 
Padua. Peter de Abano, or Apono as he is often called, 
hating repaired to the Univer.sity of Paris to completo bis 
education, is said, while studying there, to have puiiiished 
tte taoBt famous of his works—his Conciliator Differen- 
iiarutn Philosophorum et Medicorum, n porlbrnvaneo from 
tirhioh he has derived the title of the ConriUutor. He atler- 
ward-s wrote various other vporks which are less known, and 
also translated^ into Latin some of tho treatises of the 
Arabian physicians. Abano was undoubtedly one of 
the most aecompUshed scholars and men of science of 
liis age; and he also seems to have been possessed of 
native powers and an inventive genius. As it was, be 
lias been regarded as one of the prineipal restorers of true 
science in his native country. After he left the University 
of J^is, whore he took tho degree of Diekir both in Philo¬ 
sophy and in Medicine, he settled .it Bologniq where he 
pracllsed as a physician for the reinaindorof his life. Abano 
was ..also a great proficient in" mathematics iir.d astronomy, 
so fsfr ais tltose .sciences were known in that age. His 
reputed skill in this kind pC lemaiing caused him to bi 


regarded, in his own day, os a 
latter years, a process was aclttally covStaiSei^/^ 
as such by the liiquisition. An inscript^an%w^ mirijs- 
whicli the citizens ef Padua erected to him 
asserts that he was suspected of magic andT , 

heresy, but acquitted. Other authorities, however, esnmVh' 
us that he only escaped condemnation by his death, in 13.16, 
at the age of sixty-six; and that the sentence, which would 
have been paased upon liim if lie had lived, was executod 
iipMi his effigy in straw. Tlie imputatfon of b^ng a prac- 
liser of magic long clung to the menaiTy of Abano in tlg> 
popular belief, and even in the iiiiiids of many of the teartue4. 
As one of the many distinguished cultivators of mathema¬ 
tical and physical science who have acquired this sort of 
celebrity, lie occupies a conspicuous place in tlie cuiious 
work which tho French physician, Gabriel NaudA pub¬ 
lished in the early part of the seventeentlt century, enufled 
A Vindication of the Great Men who have been aceueed ef 
Mastic.. Abiuio, however, although no student of luaigie, 
sliared the universal belief of that and several succeeding 
iigos in the delusions of astrology, and bad no doubt that tlio 
inuvnments of the stars exercised the most important ihfiu- 
oiico on human aflairs. The l alciilation of these imaginary 
symjiathie.-. formed, iiidccil, tho principal part of his artro- 
nomy. Tho mysterious ami almost prophetic character 
wliicli lie mill otliers tlms prnlbsscd to "flerive from their 
scientific skill, must no doiilit have helped, in a considerablo 
degree, to coimtcmiiicc imd c(mfinn tbo popular notion of 
llieir itilcrconrse with the powers of darkness, ^See Boyle's 
Dictionary —Aiwiio.] 

ABATEMENT. Tiii.s word i.s derived from tlio old 


P'roiicli word abater, wliich signified to beat down, pros¬ 
trate, or destroy. 

Before eiiioriiig upon tho explanation of the, present 
muaiiing of this term, it will be well to observe, for the infor¬ 
mation oi' those who may not be acquainted with tlie histoj-y 
of our law, that liy far the groaler number of the terms of art 
(as tliey may be called) peculiar to it, are derived either from 
tbo Nomiiui-Frem li, or tlie Lalin,—we shall therefore give 
a cursory view of tlic circum.slarices which led to tliek 
adoption. 'When IVilliara 1., conimoidy styled the €on- 
qiioror, became King of England, he filled all the jiosts of 
profit and honour with sntijecte from his Norman dominions 
—the civil places chielly with ecidcsiastics. The foreign 
priests having obtained from their master all the seals of 
tho .judges and other officers of the superior courts of jus¬ 
tice, it was (ound necessary to ordain that all proceedings in 
them flioiild be carried on in the Norman tongue instead of 
tlie Eiigiisli, witli which tbese new judges were for tlie most 
part altogis licr ignonuit. Thi,« practice continued until Edward 
IH. conquered tlie armies of the Fremdi in their own coiin- 
(ry, and abolislied (he use of their language in the courts of 
justice here. At tho same titiie that all argumenis and 
’judgments of taw were spoken in French, the written parts 
of liic proceedings, such as the writs and records, were all 
in tho 1-atin language, withwliiidi the priests of the Roman 
(..’■liurch were necessarily more or less acquainted. The 
judicial icrilin^s continued to be in Imtiii long after Ed¬ 
ward HI. bad expelled the Frencb tongue from our courts; 
and they were not written in our own language Until the 
rcigii of George 11., w hen an Act of Parliament was passed 


for the purpose. 

It w ill lie evident that, under tlie circumstances described, 
tile more ancient legal terms vvonld, whenever that could 
conveniently be done, be translated into the Frciicli and 
Latin languages: and us, during tho periods metitioiied 
abiive, the laws <if England expcrieni'etl great alterationa 
and received many additions, abiitnlancc of new teniig wera 
necessarily eiillod for to exprc.ss new iiofion.s, and were na¬ 
turally drawn from the language? then in legal use. Many 
of the expre. 3 sions thus trauslated, and rtliose first invented, 
arc employed at tho present day with little or no alteration. 
Of this wo hare an exauqile in the Word which is the sub¬ 
ject of this article. 

The term Abatement is used by our law in three senses 
viz. those of abating a nuisance, abating an action or indict¬ 
ment. :,Uid abating into a freehold. 

The. first of those, in which the word seems lo be used in 
its primitive or IJteral sense, is that of {dialing or beaiin^g 
down a nuisance; an expression eommonly iisevl, and, tliera- 
fore, w ell understood, Whatevor unlavvfully annoys, -ir do.rs 
damage to another, is a nuisance, wliich ho is qt liberty to 
abate, thdt is beat down, and remove; provided in so doiiij^ 
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1 T+t »>» the peace, and does'no more itijaiy 

^ ttar^ Ilian is absolutely necessary for effecting Ins 
A' If a new house or a wall bo erected so now to. 
iM ^ obstruct its ancient lights, this is a pri- 

]^te nuisance, which it is competent to the person injured 
peaceably to abate: or, if a gate or other abstraction be 
erected or placed across a public road, tlds, which is a public 
nuisanee,’ any of the king’s subjects passing that way may 
heat down and remove. 

The second signification of abatement is that of abating a 
civil action, or an indictment. Here it is taken figuratively, 
and signifies the beating down or overthrowing such action 
or indictment. This is effected in an action at law. either 
by showing, by way of ploa, that something has occurred by 
which the proceeding is ipmfat io detennined, or by stating 
some matter which renders it imperative on the <!ourt to quash, 
or put an end to, tlie pro<a?e<lings. Thus, in the first case, 
it may Iw alleged that tlie plaintiff nas taken possession of 
the property which ho seeks by his suit to roc.over from 
tlie defendant. In the second case, it may ho shewn that 
the plamtiff in such proceodiugs is an alien, an outlaw, or 
an attainted or excommunicated person, and therefore in¬ 
competent by the law of England to maintain an action; or 
that the defendant is privileged from action, or has been 
misnamed in the suit; or that there are other persons still 
living who are equally liable with the defendant, and ought, 
therefore, to be joined with him in the demand; or that the 
plaintifl' is disqualified from suing by some personal disability, 
or that the plaintiff or defendant is misnamed. In the former 
of these cases, the plea informs the court that the action is 
no longer pending—is already of itself obated by one of the 
pai-tics, without the interposition of the court: in the latter 
It colls upon the court to pronounce a judgment which shall 
put a stop to the present proceedings, without deciding niiy- 
thing upon the main question in dispute between the par¬ 
ties, Where the defendant pleads any matter in abatement 
which lies peculiarly in his own knowdedge, such as his own 
misnomer, or the non-joinder of other parties as defendants, 
it is, in general, necessary that the plea should be so framed 
as to give to the plaintiff that information which shall pre¬ 
vent his falling into a similar mistake, when commencing 
a new action for the same demand. This is technically 
called giving the plaintiff a bettor writ. It is an indis¬ 
pensable rule, where the action is only abateablc liy phci, 
that he tvho takes advantage of a Haw must, at the same 
time, show how it can he amended. This i.-,, of course, not 
required where the action is actually abated, and where the 
ploa, though in form a ploa in abatement, is substantially a 
plea in bar, and shows, not that the particular proceeding is 
misconceived, but that the plaintiff has no right to recover 
by his action the thing which ho has claimed. 

In the early history of our law, ns reconled in the Ye.ar 
Books, the most numerous subjco.t.s of discussion are ques¬ 
tions arising upon pleas in abatement; and many important 
legal paints were siUtled in considering whether a writ had 
or had not abated in fact, or was or was not abateable. Of 
late yews a variety of causes, which cannot be explained 
without involving the consideration of matters scarcely in¬ 
telligible to any but a professional reader, have conspired to 
ren&r pleas in abatement in civil actions of much les.s fre¬ 
quent use than they fonnerly were. 

The subjects of pleas in abateraenh in criminal proceod- 
itjgs, are far more confined than in civil action.s. In gene- 
riu, if an indictment assign to tlie defendant no Christian 
name or a wrong one, no surname or a wrong one, or no 
addition, or descnption of his calling and place of abode, or 
a wrong one, he may pleail this matter in abatement. In 
Modern times, however, misnomer is the only case in which 
a plea in abatement to an indictment has boon at all n.sual 
in practice; .and, at the present day, smdi a ploa \f%iild be 
of no avail to a defendant,—a Statute (7 Goo. IV. c. C4, s. 
10) having been lately passed which gives authority to cri¬ 
minal courts of jiiRtioc to amend the indictment according to 
the truth upon such a plea being made, and t.beh to call 
upon the parly to plead to the substance of the charge. 

The learning upon pleas in almtemcnt, as distributed 
througlttho Tear Books, is well analysed by Thelwall in 
his Digest; and a full analysis of the law of abatement, in 
it# more modern form, will be fouml in Ctmivn’S Digest— 
title Abatement. [See also Bacon's rtffif/ojrecni—Black- 
Btmie’i vol. iii. p. ;{01; vol. iv. p. 334— 

8 m )ben on Pleading—3iwah'% Imw Diciimary!] 

fte 1aa|. species of abatement is that of an abateraeht: 
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into a froehol^ ^fier^n, as in thelaiit.ease, the term abate¬ 
ment is used ireh figurative sense. Where, upon the death 
of a person possessed of freehold lands, another who has no 
title enters u|i6n those lamls to the pregudioe of the party 
entitled os heir or devis^ hl is said to abalg into the free¬ 
hold of such heir or devd^p. In a state oi’natnre, perhaps, 
upon the death of an indiviftaal who had oOcuptedTand, the 
next person entering upon it wtntld have a better title ^an 
any other individual; but our law has, for the preservatlbn 
of the public peace, given to a man possessed Of land tite 
power of nominating a successor ns devisee ; ahd in case Of 
his not doing so, has pointed out the person who shall take 
a# heir; and the entering of a person pot entitled by either 
of the mcthods.allowed by law is tennPj an abatement into 
the freehold; and this act of intrusion, or Interposition be¬ 
tween the fonner possessor and bis heir or devisee, is justly 
eonsidered one of the Ivighcst offences which can he com¬ 
mitted against the right of freehold property. [Blaokstone’s 
Commen/nnes, vol. iii. pp. 1C7-8.] 

ABATIS, a military term, signifying a work composed of 
felled trees, with the softer branches cut off', laid side by side 
with the end from which the branches grow towards the 
enemy : thus forming an obstruction to |iiR progress, and a 
breast-work for nmskotrv to fire over. This splfeies of do- 
fonce is often used in fieldworks, where wood, not of too 
great .sire, is plentiful. Tines, flanked by bastions, are thus 
fonned, either simply by laying down and fastening the trees, 
or, if when so placed they would be too high to fire over, by 
sinking them in a ditch whose section is an angle, with its 
longest slope tow’ards the enemy. They are sometimes fonned 
against the (•ounterscarp of a rampart, sometimes in the 
covered way, and may generally be used wherewran obstriio- 
fioii is to iie rai.se(l to the enemy's progress, provided they 
can lie flanked by a lire sullkieut to prevent bis destroying 
them at lu.s leisure. 

i ABATTOIR, the name given by the French to the pub- 
lie slaughter-houses, which were established in Paris, by .a 
decree of Napoleon, in 1810, and finished in 1818. Paris, 
])rc\onns to tlic arrangement thus made fur the publie health 
and comfort, was. as Tmdon now is, subject to the inii.sarice 
of liaving cattle driven Ihrougli a i vovvdod city, to he slaugh¬ 
tered in yards and hovels of (he clasest streets. But that 
capital was not still further exposed, lus onr rnelropoli.s is, to 
the frightful annoyance of a great cattle-market, held in the 
very heart of the city : the cattle were liought and sold at 
the adjacent villages of Sccaux and Passy. Assuredly, the 
bcast-uiarkot of Siuithfield, and the slaughter-houses of 
VVarwick-lano, and of many other thoroughfares, arc evils 
wliich ought not to exist m a period of high civilization. The 
ahattoirs of Paris are five in iiumher; three being on the riglit 
bank of the Seine, ami two on the left. Tliese huildings, which 
are of very' large dimensions, consist of slaughter-rooms, built 
of stone, with ov'ory ari'angeinent for cleanliness, and with 
ample iniwhanical ai^; and of ox and sheep pens. Each 
butclicr has stalls set apart for his beasts, and conveniences 
for securing hi.s own forage. A fixed price is paid for tlie 
accommodation of the building, and for the labour of the 
persons engaged in the usual duties of the establishment. 
In 1824, these payments from the butchers of Paris 
amounted to a million of francs—about 40,0001. When 
it is considered that about two million head of sheep, oxen, 
calves, and hogs, are annually slaughtered in London, 
it is evident tliat the most serious inconveniences must 
result from the continuance of the system in which wo have 
so long persevered; and that the establishment of boast- 
markt^, atid public slaughter-houses, in suburbs where 
the population Is least dcn.se, would be a measure of groat 
utility. [See Dulaure, Huinire dc Paris, tom. ix.J 
ABAUZIT FIRMIN, liorn 1670, died 1767, aged 87.. 
His family was descended from an Arabian physician who 
settled at Toulouse in the ninth century. He was born at 
Uzes in Languedoc, of Protestant patents in good circum- 
stance.s, and lost his father when he was only two years of 
ago. In 168 . 1 . after the revocation of the Edict of Nantz, 
ho and lii.s hrotlicr were seized hy the authorities for the 
purpose of heiiig'educated in the Catholic faitli. After 
some time, however, hi.s tnotlicr was cuahled to effect his 
escape, and scni^iihfto Geneva. For this she was iinjifi- 
soiled, until sjio ^so contrived to escape and follow her son. 
Abauzit app^ed littnself closely to study, and attended to 
almost every li’faneh'of liuthan knowleilgc. lit lfi!)8 he 

visited Gcrnuwyt*olla“'l'“'*‘1 England, and gamed 
the esteem of eminent men, among others of ^ayle and 
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I^evton. Kmg. WjplliaTjj. w'lsheil toi retain hita iw England, 
iKit Iw decided tp retttrn to Geneva. Tlierc he look part in 
lire, translation of the New Testament, which appeared in 
' 172(i, itfiltoc.eivo(l the thpks for liis exer¬ 

tions.,, The Academy ottered him a protessor'a chair in 
17:2.1, which he declined, pretcrring the situation of a SU|)er- 
humerary-lihtarian, without sdlary. In li^Z,U«>,govern- 
inont «f Geneva bestowed on him the rights of citiseuship. 
Ho is one of the most remarkable instances on I’ccord 
of combination of universality and depth of learning. 
Every man who talked with Abausit on his own pai-liculai; 
study., imagined that, whatever his general learning might 
be, his special attention had been reserved for that which 
tlioy were discussing. Newton add^ssed Imself to Abauzit 
as tt proper' person to decide octtveea him and Leibnitz. 
Pocxtcke, the Oriental travollor, thongni he bad passed his 
life in the east. Rousseau imagined that ho had devoted 
hiinsclf to the study of ancient music. The latter speaks 
of him in terms of the liighost admiration in his Hi'- 
loUe, being the only instance in which he has thus dis¬ 
tinguished a contcmiwmry. In his teinpcr he was so mild 
and enduring, that an anecdote wliich is preserved of him 
shows that those virtue.-; had rom-hed an excess wliich 
almost erflitlos them to the appellation of a disease of tlio 
iiimd. His friends bribed or encouraged his servant to try 
what lengths ho might go with his master. Tho man, 
accordingly, neglected to make his bed. of which Abauzit 
reminded him without reproof The same neglect, however, 
was allowed to occur several days mnning ; on which 
Abauzit called the servant, and said, ‘ You apiioar not to 
like to make my lied; perhaps you think it too much 
trouble; it is, however, no great matter, as I Iiegin to ac- 
ciisbmi mysolf to it.' For a man of his attaimnenis we 
have not much remaining of Abauzit, 'With the exception 
of some antiijuarian papers, in .‘Spoil's HUtnin; de la Villc 
tie Gnw've and the Journal HidvHiqu/!, he printed nothUig 
himself. Some theologicol jvorks were published after his 
death, but the gi-catcr part of his mamiscriiils wore burnt 
by his licirs, whose religious opinions dilVered from Ins own, 
which were Unitarian.—[Mo.stly abridged from the liio- 
g7't(pkir UniversKlle.1 

ABBAS the Great, or, with his full name, Slmh Abbas 
Babiulur Khan, was the fifth king of the Sufi dynasty wliich 
ascended the throne of Persia in the year I.',!!! of our era. 
iJiiring tho latter part of the reign of Shah Mohammed 
Khodabendo, his father, he filled tho situation of governor 
in the provinee of Kliarasan; and on the deatli of that 
prince ill 1 .jsfi, succeeded him in the govemmoiit. Kliorasan 
had just tlien been occupied by tile Usheks, and it was 
tlie lirst Olijoot of Shall Ahiias to recover ]iossession of 
it. But bis elVorts proved for a time inolfiictual. Not being 
iilile to take Herat, tlie capital of Klioriusaii, from tlie 
Uslieks. ho was oldigod to content himself with leaving a 
garrison at Meshhed, and even thisitown, coiisidereil as 
sacred liy the Shiiios on account ol'the tomb of a celelnated 
Miiliammedan saint. Imam Ali Roza, fell again into the 
hands of tho enemy. About the same time the internal 
peace of Persia was interrupted by a nnolt at, Istakliiir, 
which was, however, soon repressed, and terminated witli 
the exeention of the prime mover, A^akub Khan. The year 
1S!)0 was distinguished by victories in Gilan and Azerhijaii 
over the Turks, who had collected a considerahle force mi 
tlie hanks of the river Kur. and threatened I’er.sia with an in- 
Tasion. TheTurks lost, through tliiseamiiaign,their inlluence 
ill Gilan, hut retained Tor tho present possession of the for¬ 
tresses (if'Nuhavend, Tebriz, Tiliis, and almost the whole of 
Azerhiian and Georgia. During this lime, one of the 
generals of Ablias eon<|nered the province of Lar in the 
south, and the Bahrein islands in the Persian gulf, inipoi'lant 
on account of their pearl fishoiy. 

The Uslieks still remained masters of Khorasan, and, 
owing to their desultory mode of carrying on their attacks, 
many attempts at bringing them to a regular action had 
failed. At last, however, in the year ISV7, they were totally 
dofiiated by the Persian troops, near Herat, and Khorasan 
was for a long time released from their predatory incursions. 

Two EngOsU kviigh's, Sir Anthony, and his brother .Sir 
Robert Sherley, aiTivcd about this time a.s private travelleit! 
in Persia. They wtfi’o honourably received by Shah AVibas, 
whose confldonce .they soon .gained to such a degree, that 
while .Sir Robert Sherley remained in Persia, his brother 
Sir Anthony’tvas sent as envoy from the Persian court to the 
Christian princes of Europe, to offer them the Shah's iriend- 


ship, chielly with a vkiv to sorae ftthS^eoMUiwn wtsfe;!;, 
agdinst the'Titrks, who wore then iheterro^'of-Eunq^KTri^. 

: Between Persia and Turkey hostilities were eamV 
on. Nuhavend,Tel>riiis,andBagdad were taken; VTiirkisy 
anny of l OO.jfptt men was tWfeated by about half tliEdt'ifni^ 
her of Persians; Ahhas. teocrtxired Azertiijan, Shirwan, part 
of Georgia, and Arinenja. and;subsequently also Kurdistan, 
Mosul, and Diarhekir; and the Tuy^s were, et%r atter this 
victory kept in check. They formed a league with the 
Tartars of Kaptchak, but the united foreo^ of iboth were 
vamiutshed in a battle foughtViotwcen Sultanjeh andTobriz, 
A. D. 1C 18, the last niemorablc battle that occurred duiihg 
the reign of Shah Abbas. Negotiations wore then cimi 
menced between Abbas and the Sultan at Constanthu^le 
hut insurrections and conflicts in the frontier proviniies, 
fomented and secretly instigated by tho Turkish govern 
ment, still continued for some time. 

Shah Abbas encouraged the trade of Eurmeans with 
Pcivsia; he protected the factories which the English, the 
French and the Dutch had at Gomhroou; hut he looked 
with jeiilousy on the ilourishing establishment of the Por¬ 
tuguese on the small island of Ormuz, situated near the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf, which had been in their 
jiossession ever since 1.507, when Albuquerque occupied it, 
and had now become the emporium of an extensive coni- 
nieroc willi India, Persia, Arabia, and Turkey. This settle¬ 
ment the Persians and the En^lishEast IndiaCompany agreed 
to attack with joint forces. 'The English furnished the naval, 
the Persians the militaiy, forces; and the island was taken 
on the 22nd April, IC22, For this service the English 
received part of the plun'der, and a grant of half the customs 
at the port of Gombroon ; hut their hopes of further advan¬ 
tages for their commerce in these parts wevo frustrated, and 
the mission of Sir Dodmore Cotton from England to the 
Persian court, in 1C27, likewise failed in procuring them. 

A ficr a reign of upwaivls of forty years, Shah Abbas died 
at Kaswin, a. d. 1C28. Like most of llio monarchs of the 
Sufi dynasty, he was excessively cruel, alid hasty in award- 
big capital punishment often on very slight grounds. All 
his soii.s fell victims to Ills suspicion and jealousy; only one 
grandson sundved him, who suts’ceded him on the throiio as 
Shall Sufi. zMibas was a zealous Shiite, and used to make 
frequent pilgrimages to the tomb of Imam All Reza, at 
Mesli'licd ; hut lie showed groat tolerance to those that pro¬ 
fessed other religions, and especially to Christians. His 
belief in astrology was so firm that he once even vimated the 
throne for a short period during which it had been predicted 
that danger raenaoed the life of the Shah. He made Isfahan 
the capital of the empire, and embellished that town by 
nuigniticcnt gardens .and palacc.s. He favoured commerce, 
ami rendered the communications in the interior easier by 
carav;iiiser,iis and highways. As a means of securing the 
antlinrity of tho crown, he countenanced the conllict of poli¬ 
tical parties in the interior; with the same view he formed a 
now clan of his own, consist ing of persons from all classes, and 
denominated the ‘ King's friends,' whom ho distinguished 
and allnchcd to his person by many particular favours, 

.ABBASIDKS. The name of this family of sovereigns 
i.s derived from their aiiccslor, Abbas hen z\bd-al-Motal!eh. 
a paternal imc.lc of the Arabian prophet Mohammed. On 
account of their descent from so neai- a relation of the pro- 
)ihot, the Abhasides had, ever .since the introduction of the 
Isliim, been held in vei-y high esteem among the Arabs, 
and li.ad at an early jieriod licgnn to excite the jealousy of 
the Omma'iade caliphs, who, after the defeat of Ali lien Ali 
Talcb, the son-iu law of Moliainined (a. i). fill), occupied 
the throne o| the Arabian empire. Tlie Ahliaside.s had 
already for some time asserted their claims to the caUphat, 
in prefgfoiice to the reigning family, when, in a.d. 746, they 
formed a strong party, and rimiiiieneed open hostilities 
agaimst the govelrnment of the Omma't'ades in the province 
of Khorasan. Tliree years iif'lerward.s (a.». 749) tho Ab- 
haside Alml-.Yhlias Abdallah hen Moliammed, suriiamcd 
Al-SalVah, or ‘the btoodsheddev,' Was recognized as caliph 
at Kufii. A battle on the banks of the river Zah, not far 
from Mosul (in the same neighbourhood where, quire than a 
thousand years before, tlie liattlo of Gaugarnela hud made 
Alexander master of tho Persian empire), decided (Jam 
7.50 A. n.) tlie rain of the Omma'iados. Merwun II., Ilte 
lastcaHph of that lineage, fled before the adv.-qicing forut!.s 
of Al-Saffah from Mosul to Eniesa, thence to D;ima.s<iati, 
and finally to Egypt, where ho was overtaken and killed.^ 
So great vvas the liatred of the victorious party against th||^ 
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,/ishcd roval family, lUat not loss than ninety Om- 

Vades were dooiue'l to a cruel and iffncminioUs (loath, 

idle even the rcmuin% of fhose that were already dead, 

, ere takan out of their tombs, and publiely insulted. A 
'Survivor of the fallen dynasty, Abd-alraiiman, a grandson 
of the caliph Hesham, eseatied to Si>nin, the westernmost 
province of the Arabian empire. There his name procured 
him a hivourable reception ; he was saluted as king, and an 
Oinraafade lineage continued to reign for nearly three cen¬ 
turies (A. D. 706—1031) over the eight Mohamuicdan pro¬ 
vinces of 8])ain. 

Al-iSaffah died in a. n. 7.63, and was succeeded in the 
caliphat hy his brother Al-Mansur (A.u. 753—774), wdio 
rcimovod the seat of government from Damascus to tlie 
new-huilt city of Bagdad. He was sucecssfol in wars with 
the TuKiomans and with the Grecian empu-e in .dsia Minor: 
hut the inlomal tranquillity of his reign was often disturbed 
hy insurrections in the dislant provinces. In the reign of 
his son. Mohdi ( a. n. 774—784), a Mohammedan army, 
under the command of the youthful Havun al Hasliid, pe 
netrated llie Grecian provinces of Lesser Asia as tar as tlu; 
Hollo.spont. During the short reign of Molidi's son, Hadi 
(7S4~78li), ail attempt at an overtbrow of the Abbuside 
dominion was mado at Medina, by Ilosscin, a dcsceudaut of 
All ben Ab, Taleb. 

Hadi was followed by thi^ celebrated Ilarun al Kaslud, a 
grandson of Al-Mansur, whose early niilitarv (;\]doits have 
already been alluded to. dVhen called to the throne, be soon 
displayed a love of justice and pence, .and a r.oal liir lilcm- 
turo and the arts, whiidi correspoiiued to his valour as a 
military conimander. Ho opeiuMl frii ndly communications 
with Charlemagne : the presents which be. .sent liim (iunimg 
others a curious sort of clock, a description of which is given 
by Eginhardt, while they slimv the regard which he enter¬ 
tained for his gnral: European contcmjiorar), afford at the 
same time an illustration of the progress wliich the im> 
ohanical arts must at that time have made among the 
Arab.s. In condueting the internal allairs of bi.s empire. 
Hiirun was chioHy guiiicd hy his two ministers. Yahya -and 
.laftir, of the ancient Persian family of the Havmekides, 
whose ancestors had, through many generations, previous to 
the introduction of the Islam, held the hereditary oiTice of 
priests at the fire-temple of Balkh. But the high degree 
of popularity whieh the Bannekidea enjoyed, aniu^ied 
Harun's jealousy, and the rashness ami eruclty with which 
he indulged himsedf in his siispiaion hy ymtiing to death 
not only the two ministers, but almo.st all their relations, 
thrill an odious e.xccptioii to the praise of mililuos.s and 
eiiuity with whicli his racinory is !uii)our,;d by Eastern (diro- 
nielers. The epoch of bis reign has, i'n the reuiombrance 
eC Mohammedan nations, become tbo gol(li.‘n age of their 
dominiini. The wealth and the adopfeii hiMirv of the eon- 
quered nations had given to social lile that refinement, niul 
1.! the court of Bagdail that, ‘ijilendour, of wiu<di so lively 
y.'ietures are exhibited in many of the tales of the Ariil>iiin 
Niuhts. Flourishing towns .sprung u)! in every part, of the 
enqiirc, Tratiic by land and by sea iiicrea,sed wit.b the 
Aixury of the wealtliy (dassos; and Bagdad rivalled even 
Constantinople in raagnificonee. 

To wage war against the Infidels was, with the Arabs, a 
matter of religion and,.i^iaith : us soon, therefore, as a 
conquered nation cnihraciid’tlit' Mohivmniedan belief, it was 
no longer regarded as subject to the victore, but was raised 
to an equality with them, and formed an iniegrul part of 
the same body. The different elements of tlie empire were 
thus held together by the tie of a common religion, and tlie 
language of the Konin (whieh the Mohaiumedans have 
always doelued it unlawful to prolime by tran.slatioiis) 
beoaine the medium of oommunication lor the mitions from 
the hanks of the Indus to those of the Tagus and the Ebro. 
The suprome pontificate olid the secular sovereignfy, the 
tW'o t'lcmcnts whoso conflict forms the prominent feature hi 
the hi-itory of tlic Christian world during the middle ages, 
were in the Mohammedan empire united in tlie person of 
the caliph, who, investod with the mantic, Signet, and staff 
of the prophet, and bearing the title of Emir al Mumenin, 
t.«. ComiMander of the Faithful, wieldod the awpremo spi¬ 
ritual end temporal rule without any other restriction or 
control Imsfdes the ordmonces of tlw; establisliod religion. 
Tho only recognition of the soyereiguty of the caliphs 

, Jand, su^&piButly, of all othijr independent Moham- 
wedaii prlnw was the prerogative of haring tlio money 
tbo with their name, aud of having their 


name also Ititroducod into tho pubUo prayore at the mo«(ue8. 
Aerordmg to the ancient Persian plan, the several provinces 
of the empiro were .governed by delegates, with military and 
ndmiliistrative powers. But this systein soon proved fatal 
to the caliphat: for the Heutenante in tlie distant parts of tivo 
empire would often revolt, and aspire to independent authority. 
On an expeditton to Klioraren, Undertaken against such a 
disloyal satrap, Harun died at Tus, A.n. 808. 

The tbvonc was for some years contested between his two 
sons, Arnin and Mainun: but, in A.n. 813, Mamim came to the 
sole and undisputed jxissessiou of it. HU .reign (A.n. 8)3-— 
8,33) tbrms an impirtatit ep(S;h m the history of science and 
literature, the euUivalion of which was conspicuously jiatro- 
nized by lliat caliph. The Arabs Were avowed borrowers 
ill science; they wore ebtelly indebted to the Hindits and 
the Greeks ; and even what they received from these nations 
a(‘cms oftoii to hove exceeded their eomprebeiision. Their 
eiaiins to originality of invention, and to tin; merit of 
liavlug made, real additions to the stock of knowledge, 
are not giciit ; but they are entilleil to oar gratitndo 
fiir having kept alive and diffustxl the light of k-l.leis, 
and tor having preserved a sort of scientific tradition fi’om 
classical iuiliquify, (hiring an age when science and litera¬ 
ture in Enropi:' lay huried under ignorance and harbarisin. 
Mainun fouiuled colleges and libraries in the principal towns 
ol‘ bis (iorninions, sneb as Bagdad, llassora, Knfii, and 
Nishabnr, Syrian pliysicians and Hindu niatbivmaticians 
and asl ronnmers lived at his court: and works on astronomy. 
inai.lieMiatics, uietaphysics, natural philosophy, and medicine 
vvnre tianslated from the .Sanscrit and Greek into Arabic. 
Ma.mi.in look personally a particular interest in astrononiy. 
Ho built obsenalones, had accurate instnmieiil.s con. 
stnicted, iinpruved hy their means Die aslronoinica! tallies, 
and caused a degree of the iiierKliaii to be measured in the 
sandy lie.scrt het vvccd Palmyra and Kaeea on tlie Kii|ihi-:iti's, 
At: his eomnnind, Mohammed ben Musa wrote an olementarv 
treatise on idgi-bra, ttie earliest systematic work cKtant on 
that Viraiic.b of inatbemalics, for their knowledge ot wbicli, 
as well as tiir niueli of their astronomy, llui Arabs si."m to 
be ohielly indebted to Die Hindus. The investigation of 
the structure of their i.iwn laiignago. and tin- systcuunu.: 
dovdopment of the Mohammedan theology and jurispru¬ 
dence, hoth founded ehielly on the Koran, tifliirded an op- 
iiortiiiiily of i!p)ilying practically the prineiple.s of Die. Aris 
tobdian phil isophy. 

The )X'riod <>('prosysirity which the Araliie empire enjoyed 
imdor Harun al llashid atnl Mamun was only of .shs.rt 
duration. The chivalrous entiiusianu witii whicli Miilmm- 
MK'il had inspired his nation hecame soon exliiignisbed iinditr 
Voluptuousness and love of en.joyinent. Many jirovincc.s in 
the vest (.Spain, Fez, and 'I’unis) had ahvady sbaken ..lii' 
their allegiance to the caliphat, ami tlm at.taehm(.tnt of oltiers 
in the east was likewise douliDul. From tlu; north Die 
empire was Diroatemid by the Turks, some tribes of^whom 
had heeu eoiiiptlled to adopt the Mohammedan religio.u. 
Turkish y outlrs were sisjii hrought as mcrcemiries to Thig- 
diid, and Mota.sem (833—842). the. hrothcr and sucee.isor of 
Mamun. f'ornied of tiiem a IxKly-guard, wbicli, under Die 
reign of Vathek (8.12—846), Motawakkel (846—861), and 
Monlaser (.8f.I, 8li2), beearae to tlu; caliphat what the pim. 
torian guards had lieen under the Roman emperors. Mos- 
taVii (862—866) was ohliged to enneede to llieiii the privilege 
of electing their own commander, and thus lost much of his 
authority at liome, while the provimies of fiis empire were 
infested hy invasions from the (rteeks. Dnder kis suoee.s,.,,,, 
Mota/. (866—SCK), a ualive of Seje.slan, Yakub iil Lailh, 
siirmmied. .M-Solfar. /.e. Die hrazier, made himself muster 
of Khurasan, Kenmin, Periia jirtqier, and Kliii/.istan, and 
united these pn.,v'inee.s into an indepcmlent kiiigdmn, vril.h 
Nishalmr tor its capitiU, which eouliuuod in the iiossession 
of his iiimily (the SoEaridos) till 1)17. 

The successors of Moiaz were Mohtadi (868, 86!)), 
Motamed (86!) — 8!)2), Molmlhcd (892 — 902), Moktafl 
(902—907), Moktader (967— 932), and Kahir (932 — 
934). Under the reign of Radlii (934—941)) the disorder 
of the emjiire had reuebed such a height, that Die caliph, 
in order to restore puhlie order and tranquillity, was ubliged 
to call Moliamrncd hgn Uajek, the governor of VVasith, to 
Bagilarl, and to cimfido to him, wdtfi the title of Einir al 
Omara, or eormnamler of the commandera, an almost laili- 
initei! authority in D)o govenimcnt. From this time Die 
caliphat became a mere nominal dignity; all the ellieicnt 
powet was ig tbQ baiida gf tUo inighty Emirii itl Owaiu. 
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Aftef the short reign of MotfaW (940—943)^ Mostakfi 
(943, 944) caiiieto theOaliphat; but heM’ua soon dethroned 
by Moioeddauln the Buide (properly JJawai hide), who, in 
concert mth his tvo brothers, had rendered himaelt' matiter 
of a great (iart of Peraa and Irak. Mouze<hUiula amferred 
the caliphat, now limited to tlio uierp jamtifical disnity and 
to the possession of the town of Bagdad, ou Moftjjn^illah 
(946—973), and reserved to himself the poworfffl oflieo of 
Erair ul Ojnara, which eonlinuotl hereditary in his linnily 
duriiig the caliphat of Tayi liliah (973—991), and Kadir 
billah (991—1031), till the year 1056, when, in the caliphat 
oi' KaVm hiantr illah (1031—1074), Bagdad was occupied by 
the SefiuUes under Tonnil Bog. whoso family retained the 
authority of Emir al Qiaiora till 11,52, white the nominal 
sovereignty of the caliphat passed from Kaim biairrr illah 
svu-cessiveiy inh^ the hands of Moktadi (1074 '~1094), Mos* 
liijer (1094 —1118), Mostarshed (1118 —1131), Rashid 
(1134, 1135 ), and Moktafi (1135—1160). The sovereigns 
of those prineiiailittes intovyhich the Artibigo empire had 
now dissolved itself either still recognized the caliph at 
Bagdad as Imam or supreme poiitiif, and tlius showed him 
a sort of spiritual altegian(!e, or they wore iShiites, i.e. parti- 
znns (d' the cause of Ah bon Abi Taleb and bis doscend- 
auts, and as such execrated the dominioti of the Abbasidos. 
Of tile first kind were the Tulunidos and Ikshidoa in Egypt 
and Syria, and the Tahirides, .Sofi'iiride.s, Samanidos, and 
Oiisnevides in Persia and Khonisan ; to the second deserip- 
tjiin belonged the Assassines, and tlm Fatiiniiliis in Africa. 
Moktafi's .son Mostanjed (1 ltd)— 1170) ivas snccocdtal in the 
c.ilipbat hy Mostadhi (1176 . . 179), and Nash (t 179—1226). ■ 
during whoso reign the Tartars umlor Ji)igisk.lian invaded 
Ik'i’sia. Daliir oi.Tn|iic<l the caliphat only i'or a lew months. 
His Biiceessor, Mostanscr (122r>-- 1212), ollei'ed tor a time a 
vigorous j'csistanec to tiu: advance of Uus 'i'ci'tav couipaisl: 
but bis son Mostiisem was defeated and killed by the Tai-tar 
Holakvi, who took Bagdad, and put an cm! to the govern¬ 
ment Ilf the Abbasi(Ic.s. 

Aimicd, a son of the caliph DaViir, fiod to Egypt, where 
.Sultan Biliars, the Mamiuk (a. n. 1260), rccegnhed him n.s 
<'ali])h. But he soon met hi.s death at Bagdad in an at- 
tciupt to e.slaldish bis right to the throne of his ivneestors; 
sittd Bibars confoTod the title of ciili|ili on iinother Abhaside, 
Ilakem hi-aniillah, whose descendant.-;, iitnlcr the prolec- 
lion of the. Mamhik.s, retoined posse.ssioii of the almo;-;! 
nominal caUplaU in Egypt till 1.517, when the Osman Turks 
<■|)l)l|uercd Egypt, Sultan Solrni took the last Abhaside 
cah])U, Motawakkel,loCo)istanli))i)pte, whore he kept him for 
Some timoas a ju-isonm-, lust -aflerwards allowed him to return 
to Egyyil, '.vluiro he lii-ed at Kairn (ill his death, in I S.id. 

ABB.I'V is the French Ici-m Ibr Ahliot, w lu'eh will hi- e>:- 
plaiiicd in its place. In Franco, before t.lie Rovohitioi), 
Alibc was the denomination of a very numerous b-rly of| 
pcr-iattis, who Imd little or no connexion wiili the eliurch, 
t.he iipparent one, which they derived from lliis title. ] 
je'S^dny of them btul not even received the tmrsiire, which, is in 
Roman (kitholic countrie-v, the first and indispensable mark 
of the elurical clumaeter. So far hack as the end of the 
seventeenth century, we find Riehelet, the lexicographci-, 
complaining that t-iiere was scurcidy a young man, tolcrahly 
well miule, and wdio Inul aeijirired the air of an eeclesiasUc, 
who did )iot. by .an insufitwable almso, assume liie stylo of 
Mon.siour I'Abbe. ‘ people,' be adds, ‘evmi stupidly bonour 
with that rcspeetablo munc any scholar livimg, who niay 
h;iv,! put on Iho short eoat, the small neckband, and thu 
little peruke.’ Anotlusr author, Mo'cicr, writing a cetitury 
later, descrilres the same class of characters. ‘ They arc 
ptirsons,' ho says, ‘passing under the deiioraination of 
Abbti, without a)iy clerical mark or ornament, in a smart 
coat with gilt buttons, a small npei’a hat, displaying a high 
style of frisuro of tlic hair, and the most efleminato man¬ 
ners. Tile coat, usually of lu-own or blue, with the tieck- 
hand and wig, (ormed^ the well-known diiitinguishing cos¬ 
tume of the Abbd. Tbo band, descending tinder the ciiin, 
was originnlly the common dress of all classes: ecclesiasti¬ 
cal persoti-s only wore it sbortev than pthers, in afioctation 
of humility. .As for the peruke, whiefe was also of sinall 
dimonskuis, it is said to have been'first worn by tho Abbes 
abt'ut the year 1660; the AbW: Lariviore, a worthless ch,a- 
rnctor, who afterwards bocame Bishop of Langres, having 
std the example. This iuftovation greatly souida&d the 
more serious members of tho ecclesiastical orderand seve¬ 
ral works were written in vehement condeimiation of the 
abuse. One of these licars tho odd title of Clcricits BeperfU- 
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cofWiit, whfclimay he trinslatod TA«'-l?A«ric)5i Utiperiteis^^. 
The abtids oCcnjj&d ft very couspicuotis plftcn (h Pretich 
dety, and dkchftrgpd a variety of iunctitius. * lit liiany 
houses,’ writes Mereior, * we find an Abbil, on whom is h'l- ; 
stowed the ftppdUfttion of : friend, and who is in reality but 
an honest upper servant, eotimiftndmg the livery servants; 
ho is the humble ftttehtteht <m .Madahie, assteting at her 
toilet, taking charge of household matters in goneral, and 
directing the affairs of Monsieur widiouk’ Many of the 
ahhf s, however, follorrefl a more useful and creditable way 
of life. Some azUod as private tutors in families, though 
these were seldom treated with much respect, and were con¬ 
sequently, in general, jicrsons of very inmrior qualiOcatidhs. 
Othi'j. were professors of the nniversity; and a great many 
eriiployed themsolvc.s as men of tetters,—in which capacity 
llieir labours have given to the title of Abbfi an honourable 
cetebi-ity, and redeemed it Iroin the universal cuntorapt to 
which swarms of frivolous and intriguing sycbphaivts would 
otherwise have reduced it. 

ABBE'S COMMEN DAT AIRES, were such ahbfe as 
held abbeys in coiumetidam,—that is, with tlm right of ad¬ 
ministering their revenues, or apart of them. There were, 
k-efore tho Revolution, between 200 and 300 abbeys in 
France, wliich the king had the privilege of conferring in 
commondam; and it was the expectation of obtaining one 
of these beneficG.s which induced so many persons to take 
the title of Abb)';. Before obtaining such preferment they 
used to bn called Ahbc f de sainle aweronce, ablids of holy 
hope. Alter they were thus provided for, they wore Abbfe 
tlqmmeiidataire.s. The papal bull, which ratified their ap- 
p).dntmcnt. commanded tl)cm in all cases to get themselves 
.onl.iined priests within tho year, or as s))on as they should 
arrive at the canonical age (five-and-tweutyl.qn pain of the 
benefice being declared vacant; but it was common to ob¬ 
tain dispensations for disregarding this condition, and most 
of them remained Seculai- Ahbfis, as they wore designated; 
tliat is, not subjected to any monastic ride. The Abb)'; 
tkinimeridataire received tl)e third part of tho nweintes of 
Ills abbey, and also enjoyed certain dignities and privileges 
which it is unnecessary to spe);ify; but the actual govern¬ 
ment of the house was conunitte)! to the hands of a resktent 
.superior, Ihcpricar c7aMv(ra/, who was in alna'St all respects 
quite imlependent of tho sinecurist, his ovlleagne. 

ABBESS, tho superior of a nunnery, or other female re'i- 
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cajinrtt omiftiss licrnuivs; it ayipoaiv. tlml m aiipiotit 

tittles slu! was allow'CcI to <lo sto; mul lliut the j’vnctiee wto i 
sup|>rossc(l, according to tiiclearned lather Dom MaiUnio, in 
his treatise on the of thr Church, in conscmieiu e of 
its having been found that there was no end to the ijufistionB 
whitdV fetnale curiosity would ask. Aceording to a decree 
of thee Council of Trent, an abbess, at the time of her elee- 
lidrt, ought to he at least forty years old,'and to have made 
jn-ofession for eight years; and it is forbidden that any (icr- 
snn he electotl to the dignity who has hot been professod liir 
live years, or is under thirt;? years of age. 

ABBI'IVILLE, a town in France, in the department of 
the .Somme, and upon the river which gives naino to the 
deiMiTtment. It is situaterl in a pleasant and fertile valley, 
and is a place of eonsiderahle trade. Its inanufaclures are 
varions, and include wiKillen stiills, such as serges, barra¬ 
cans, &e.: also hed-tieking and linings; rojic and twine ; 
and soap. There is also a woollon-cloth inanufaetory, the 
most, extensive in France, established in UiO,'), by t'an 
Rohai-s, a Diitcdiman, who was pntranized hy the minister 
Collicrt. The cloths are little inferior to those of our own 
country. Byeing and bleaching are also carried on. The 
article's thus made, together with the produce of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. grain, tlax, hemp, and oil, constitute the chief ex¬ 
perts of tiio. place, which trades with Hrittany and with 
ihijomie. The river at high water enahles boats and ves- 
sols of etje hundrcil tons to wwk up to the town. The 
p 'Pul^^Ron of Abbeville is about 10,000 ; but other accounts 
■ffliiko it amount to IHl.Otd). or even .'lO.OOO, in.-duding the 
siilmrhs. It is tiirtified, but is not to bo regarded as in the 
first class of sireug places. The houses are generally w'oll- 
Imilt , and of brick. A few are of stone, and some few ancient, 
ones nf wood. There ■were, before the revohilioti, m.'.my 
ecclesiastical establishments, including a eollcgiatii clnirt'li, 
and thirteen, if not fourteen, parish churches, Ablanille 
is t-wenty-live miles north-west of Amiens, the deiiartmental 
capital, and ninety-one north by west of Paris. Lai. 50" 7' 
north, and long. 1-' 49' east of Greenwii li. 

ABlfUY, a religii>us community presided o\er by an 
abbot or ablress. Wlicu the superior was dcnomimiied a 
Prior, the estabUshment wais called a j)riory; but I here was 
latterly no real dislinetion between a priory and an ubliey. 
The priories appear to have been all originally oH-sboots 
from certain abbeys, to which they continued for sometime 
to bo regardad ns subordinate. The wcaltbiest abbeys, in 
former times, were in Germany ; and of all such fuimdations 
in the world, the most splendid and powerful was that of 
Fulda, or Fuldeu, situated near the town of the same name 
in Franconia. This monastery, wdiich belonged to the order 
of St. Benedict, was founded by ,St. Boniface, in the year 
784. Every candidate for admission into the princely 
hrothcr’iwtod was required to (irove hi.s nobility. The monks 
tboinselvos elected their abbot from their own number; and 


t hat dignitary became, by right ol'bis office, Arch-Chanccllnr 
to the Empress, and Prince-Bishop of the diocese of Fulda, 
He claimed precedence over all the ether abbots holli of 
Germany and of France. One of (be first effects of the 
llelbrmation, both in England and in Germany, wum liie 
destruction of the religious houses; although, even in the 
Protestant parts of the latter country, a few niiile and 
female monastic communities still subsist. In Engiand 
their extiuetion was sweeping and complete. 'The prtiface 
to Bishop Tanner's Notitia Mmiastica may he consulted for 
the mo.st accurate and comprehensive ai-count that has been 
given of the number and revenues of the English monas¬ 
teries at the trine of the dissolution. From this statement, 
ri appears that, by the Act of Parliament jmssed in 15,'t,5 
for the suppression of all the estahli-shincnts of this kind 
hiving alesis revenue than 200 f. n-year, about 380 houses 
were dissolved; from whose possessions the crow n derived 
a reventie of 32,0001, besides plate and jewels to tlic value 
of about 100,000/. By a subsequent act passed in 1539, all 
the remaining mona,stcries were suppressed, to the nnmlier 
of 186 ; the revenues of these amounted to 100,000/. per 
annum. Besides the monasteries, forty-eight houses of the 
knight's hospitallers of St. John were also eonfls^tfc'd to the 
crown. Other authorities make the wealth of the irionastic 
establishments much greater than it would appestr to have 
been from tliis account ; and it is probable that the revenues 
of many of them, at the period of the dissolution, had boon 
riihsiderably dimmiehod by the proeautions which the abbots 
were led to take'in anticipatiot) of that event. Camden 
atates the whole nuinto: of the religioua- bouses that were 


suppressed at .1)4,5. In the early times of tho French mo¬ 
narchy, the term abbey was applritd to a dtiehy or earldom, 
as wtsll as to a religious estahlialuiicnt; and the (hikes and 
counts called themselves ahhots, although remaining; in nil 
rcspecLs, secular persons. They bsA this title in eonso- 
quence of the possessions of certain abbeys having been 
eonfiirrod upon them by the crown. 

ABBOT, the title of the Superior of la-Ttain estahlish- 
ments of religion^ per.sons of the male sex. thence cailod 
Abbeys. 'The word Ab/mi. or Abbut, as it has been some¬ 
times written, comes from Abbatig, the genitive of Abbtw, 
w hich is the Greek and Latin form of the Syriac .rii/m,of 
whiidi the original is the Hebrew ri/i. father. It is, tliorc- 
fore, merely an epithet of respect and reverence, and ap- 
l(ears to have been ut first apidied to any member of the 
clerical order, just as the I'reiich Pere and the English Fa¬ 
ther, luiving tlio same signification, still itre in the Catholic 
Church. In the earliest age of monastic in.stitutiuns, hows 
ever, the monk.s were not even priests; they were inerely 
I’.uly persons who retired from the world to live in eomtnon, 
and the alibot w.as that one of their number wdiom they 
cho-so to preside over the association. In regard to goneral 
ecclesiastical discipline, all these oonnminitios wore, at this 
time, snhjtaiit to tlic bishop of the diocese, and even to the 
])a.‘ifi)r of the parochial district, within the hounds of which 
they were estal)li.shcd. At length it began to I'O usual for 
(lie Ahliot, or, n.s ho was calleil in the Greek (Jliiireh, the 
Arehimandrite (tluit is tlie Chic!'Monk), or the Hegiiiminos 
(that is the Loader), to be in (irders; and since the sixth cen¬ 
tury monks generally liai e 1 k!(.iii priosl,?. In point of dignity 
an abhi.it is considered ti stand next to a bishop ; but there 
havo been maiiv abbot,s in different comitries who luvvo 
claimed almost an equality in rank with the opiscoiml order, 
A iniiv..il,-; and learned account, of the different deseriptiniis 
of al)hols may be found in Du Cange's Glossary, and in 
Carpoiitier's Siij.|)lenieiit to tbat work. In England, ae- 
eonling to Coke, ( ere used to be twenty-six abbots (Fuller 
.says twenty-sovciil, and two priors, who were Lords of Pin- 
liamciit, and siU in the House c.f Peers. Those, sometime.s 
designated SoNoreigns, or Gonerrd Ahhet.s, wore tlio mitre 
(though not exactly the. same in fashion widi that, of the 
bishops), carried the crozicr (Vnit in their right Iniiids, while 
the bishops curried tlicir'.s in their Icfu, and assumed the 



episcopal stvle of LokI. Some croxiered abtots, again, were 
not mitred, and others who were mitred wore not orozierod. 
Abbots, who presided over cstaldishmenta that had «cnt out 
sot'erM brancncs, were styled Cardinal-Abbots, There W 0 r» 



likewis®, in Gonnunyi prince-Abbots, as avoU as ■ Prinee- 
BLshopi. In early limos We read of Field-Abbots (in Latin, 
AliMiien Militei) wai Abbot-Goiints (^iiu-LVntte*, or 
Vi^ntiteg). These wbre secular persons, upon whom the so¬ 
vereign had bestowed certain .abbeys, fur which they were 
obhgcd to rendormilitary service as for common fiefs. A 
roinnaiit of this practice appears to have subsisted in our own 
country long after it had been discontinued on the continent. 
TUusiin Sebtland, J amea Stuart, the natur^ son of J anios V., 
more eelcdirated as the Regent Moway, was, at the time of 
the Reformotion, Prior of St. AudilW's, although a secular 
person. And the seculariaation of some of the German eccle¬ 
siastic .dignities has since occasioned something like a renewal 
of the ancient usage. Wo have in our day seen a prince of 
the House of Brunswick (the, late Duke of York) at the 
same time Coramandor-in-Chief of the British army and 
Bishop of Osnaburg. The efforts of the abbots to throw off 
the authority of their diocesans long disturbed the church, 
and called forth severe denunciations troin .several of the 
early councils. Some ahlioys, however, obtained special 
charters recognizing their independence; a boon which, 
although acquired at first with the consent of the bishop, 
was usually acfended agaiicst his successors with the most 
jealous punctiliousness. Many of the al^iots liyed in the 
enjoyment of great power and slate. In ancient times they 
possessed nearly absolute authority in their monasteries. 
‘Before the time of Cliarlcraagne,' says Gibbon, "the 
abbots indulged themselves in mutilathig their monks, or 
putting out their eyes; a punislniient much less cruel than 
the tremendous viuie in puce (the subterraneous dungeon, or 
sepulchre), whiidi was afterwards invented.' The picture 
which this writer draws of what he calls ‘the abject slavery 
of tho monastic discipline’ is very striking. ‘ Tlie actions 
of a monk, his words, and even his thoughts, were deter¬ 
mined by an inliovitde rule, nr a capricious superior: tho 
slightest offences were, correlated liy disgrace or confuiemeiit, 
cxlraordinaiy ficsls, or bloodt (higollation ; ami ilLsohedience, 
murmur, or dcUiy, were ranked in tho catalogue of the 
most heinous sins.' The external pomp .and splendour with 
which an abbot was in many eases surroundod, corresponded 
to the extensive authority which he enjoyed within his 
abbey, ami lliroughout its domains. .St. Bernard is thought 
to refer to tho coielirated Lugcr, Alibot of St. Denis, in the 
beginning of tlie twelfth century, when he speaks, in one of 
his writings, of having seen an abbot at the head of more 
than 600 horsemen, who served him iis a cortege. ‘ By the 
pomp which these dignitaries exliiliit,’ adds the Saint. ‘ you 
would take them, not for superiors of nionasicries, but lor the 
lords of castle.s,—not for the directors of consciences, but for 
the governors of provinces.' This illusti-ates a remark which 
Gibbon makes in one of his notes I have somewhere 
heard or read tlie frank confession of a Benedictine Abbot, 
“My vow of poverty has given me 100,000 crowns a-ycar, 
my vowof obodience bus raised me to the rank of a sove¬ 
reign prince." ’ Even in the unreformed parte of the conti¬ 
nent, liowevcr, and long hcftirc the French Kovolution, the 
powers of the heads of monasteries, as well as those of 
other ecclesiastical persons, had been reduced to coinpara- 
livcly narrow limits; and the sovereignty both of iibhols 
and bishops hud been subjected in all material pointe to the 
authority of the civil inauistrate. Tho forraev became 
merely guardians of the rule of their order, and superin¬ 
tendents of tho internal- discipline which it prescrilied. In 
France this salutary change w.os greatly facilitated by tlio 
ccineordat made by Francis I. with Pope Leo X., in 1516, 
which gave to the king the right of nominating tlie ablmte 
of nearly every monastery in his dominions. The only 
exceptions were some of tho principal and most ancient 
houses, which cotained t.l>o privilege of electing their supe¬ 
riors. The title of Abbot has also been borne Viy tho civil 
authorities in some places, especially among the Genoese, 
one of whose chief magistrates used to be called tho Abbot 
of the People. Nor roust we forgot another application of 
the term which was once famous in our own and other coun¬ 
tries. In many of the French towns there Usol, of old, to 
be annually eliteted from among the burgesses, by the 
magistrates, an Ahbf de Licsse (in Latin, Abbas LEctitio)), 
that is, an Abbot of Joy, who acted for the year os a sort of 
master of the revels, presiding- over and directing all their 
public shows. Among tho tntainers of some great families 
in-England was an officer of a similar deseriptiotl, styled 
the Abbot of Misrule; and in Scotland the Abbot of 
Unreason Vos bofoco the Reformabon, a personage who 


I acted ji prinoilittl paft ui the divCTsifms of ftto ])0.»nlaeo« and 
one of those whom tl«9 ,soul of tlie rcfurmuig ylvuies was 
most eager in primcriliiMg. 

ABBl^T, GEORGE, an English prelate of the seven¬ 
teenth century, more remai'kable for the circumstances of 
his peysonal history than on Jttty .other account He, was 
born in 1662, at Guilford, in Suri-^', whore fatlrer was , 
a poor clotliworker.' Avbrcy, the Mliqutu-y, in the curious 
little volume which he published in l OfljB, ai«to ;the titlo of 
Muciilitmie-f, tells a marvellous sti;i-y of a dreoS^. tfto 

mother of George Abbot had, that he would hccomc a , 
man. In spite of the dream the boy might have roinahied 
a clothworker, like his father, had Uiero not been in tliose 
days many admirable imhlic institutions for tbc oduegtien of 
the children of the humbler classes. George Abbot and his 
elder Iirother, Robert, were nut to the graramar-scrhool of 
their native town, and in due time proceeded to Batlol 
College. Oxford. George entered tho University in 1678, 
and in 1597 obtained his first preferment by Iteing elected 
Master of University College. After this he wins also throe 
tiine.s appointed Vice-Chancellor of the University. Those 
aeademie honours seem to show that his reputation aiul iu- 
lluenee at Oxlbrd must have been considerable; but the 
high standing which he enjoyed has been attributed os 
much to the zeal with which he opiiosed Popery and Armi- 
nianism as to his .superior ability or learning. Theta had 
already commenced hotwoen him and Laud that violent op¬ 
position of theological seulimeut, wliieli, involving them 
evonfually in political hostility and in a contest of personal 
amliition, inailo them rivals and enemies for life. The 
Master of University College, however, must have boon iu 
considerable esteem tiir his erudition as well as for his ortho¬ 
doxy, seomg tliat we find him in 1604 appointed one of the 
persons charged with tho new translation of the Bible. Ho 
was one of eight to whom the whole of the New Testanient. 
with the exception of the Epistlos, was entrusted. In 160S 
ho was appointed chaplain in the establishment of the Earl 
of Dunbar, at this time the king's chief favourite. This 
connexion proved of the most important consoquenco to 
Abbot's future fortunes. Soon after it wa.s formed, the earl 
w :as (Icspatchcd to Seotl.and by the king, in order to com¬ 
mence that attempt to bring about a uniformity between tlie 
two national churches, their persevering pro.sccution of which 
so greatly oontribuled to the disastrous fate of the lino of 
Stuart. Abbot accompanied him on this tnis.sion, and gave 
himself to its object with so much zeal as to .soeure tho 
highest approbation and favour both from the carl and the 
monarch. His course of professional jiromolion, hitlierlo so 
slow, now proceeded with almost uiioxamplcd rapidity. He 
had in 1609 obtained the Deanery of Gloucc.ster, and in 
December of that .same year ho was made Bishop of Licb- 
fiold and Coventry. In the February following be was 
transferred to tiie See of London ; and, finally, in little moro 
than a month afterward.-;, elevated,to tho Archbishopric of , 
Canterbury. It is probable Unit Abbot was indebted fiir lua 
elevation principally to his being the object at the moment 
of that capricious favoritism for which James was so remark¬ 
able throughout his reign. Abbot at this time did not 
disdain to court his royal master wiUi the roo.st profuse ex¬ 
penditure of that llatXery whicli he loved so well to rci civc 
from others, and not unfrequently used to lavstovv on himself 
Both Fuller and Clarendon have expressed a holief that, 
had the system of severity begun by Archbishops VVhitgift 
and B-aricreft not been interrupted by the intervention of 
the opposite politics of Abbot, Calvinism and dissent would ^ 
have been extirpated from England, and tbe political vsei- 
vuUioiis which arose in tho next reign, from the effer¬ 
vescence of these elements, would have been prevented.,. 
We do not think that this result would have liillovved; but, 
if it had, it is quite certain tluit the,utter extinction of- 
English liberty would have been its accompaiiiinent. Abbot, 
however, although his ibeology was of a dilTorent ci«p- 
plexion from that of liis predocessox Bancroft, soon showed 
himself scarcely less inclined to stretch to their utmost 
extent all the powers and prerogatives of his office. In the 
Court of H'gb Commission lus conduct was ns arbitrary and 
oppre.ssive towanls certain deseriptions of delinquents as that 
of nivy one who had ever presided over that ecclosiastical 
tribunal ; and he manifested the most marked disposition to 
set up its authority os superior to that of both the statute 
and the conuneil ^w. It is also an accusation hrougl* 
against hiin fbat, never having held a paroohial ch.arge 
bnnself, he irgS apt to be iaottentive and overhearing tovvards 
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llic iiifonor or working clergy. In otlier rcspecfj^, Arch¬ 
bishop Abbot, though a stem ami rigid ruler of the esta- 
blLshmont, was active uiitl zealous in the porfonnanee of 
all the duties of his liigh station. After having reached 
the sunirait of profes-sional advancement, he Seems, like 
some other ambitious characters, Coke, for example, and 
Shalteslrary, to have exclianged the servility by which he 
rose for an opposite deineanour, and from the supple and 
cringing courtier to have sprung up into the bold advoiaitn 
of popular rights and popular politics. Before obtaining 
the arciiiepiscopal dignity. Abbot luul professed the doctrines 
of divine right and passive obedience in their most conipre- 
honaive and slavish form. Mow, however, W'hon circum- 
stancos pUtced him in opposition to the rising irilluence of 
his old adversary. Laud, he soon came to adopt and act upon 
principles in politics, as a oil as in religion, removed as flir as 
pos.siblu from those of tha t headlong zealot of arbitrary power. 

The bright fortunes of Abbot were, however, clouded 
by an occurrcnco of which his enemies took signal ad¬ 
vantage. On the 24th of .Inly, 1(122, the Archhislinp 
(prelates then did not think it unbecoming their ollico to 
engage in secular sports) was occupied m a stag hunt in 
Lord Zouch's park at Harringworlh, in Hampshire, where 
be wa.s so untbrtunatc as to discharge, while ho sat on 
horseback, a hal•b(^d arrow from his cross-bow, which struck 
one of tho park-keepers. Voter Hawkims, in the fleshy part 
of the left arm, and (jccasioned tho man's death in less than 
an hour. Tbo jiarty in tho clnirch and state to whom 
Abbot was opposed, omployed every cflorl to turn this acci¬ 
dent to hi.s di.sad van tap e, both with the public aud with the 
king; ami altboiigh .lames very sensibly remarked that 
‘ an angel utight have iiiiscarried in this sort,’ he found it 
necessary to yield so far to the clainonr that was raised, as to 
oppoint a commission l i consider the case of the archbishop, 
and to determine svhotbcr he liad not, by tins act of chance- 
medley, iUeajia.citod himself, as Land and his partizaus 
asserted, for discharging the duties of his ofllce. Tho adju¬ 
dication of the (siumiissioners was, that nothing more than 
an iiTogularity liad hocn comuiittod, hut that it would be 
necessary for tho an lihisliop to i-ccoivo tho king's pardon, 
inul also a dispensation, before Tie could resume the exer¬ 
cise of his functions. These forms wove accordingly gone 
through; but the alfoir, aitbough tints far satisfactorily ter¬ 
minated, ga\'e groat vexation ami dastress to Alibot, botli 
from the scandal to wliicb it suV'jocted biiri, ainl from the 
feelings with wbicli be naturolh and unavoidably contem¬ 
plated the lamentable event of wliicli bo had been, though 
nniutentionally, the cause. It is .said that, throughout the 
remainder of lii.s life, lie ob.soi'Vcd a monthly fast on the day 
of till- week which iuul tlnis stained lii.s hand witli blood; 
and he also settled a pension of twenty pounds for life on 
Hawkins’s widow. After tiiis ho v.ithdrnw for some time 
from his attendance at the C'ounc’d Board, and took no part 
iti public affairs. The fidlowing y<nir, however, on hearing 
it reported that the king inlendod to proclaim a tolera¬ 
tion to the I’apists, ho wrote a letter to his Majesty, 
dissuading him from that measure. He also, soon after 
this, strenuously oxnwsial in I’arliament the prejootod match 
between tlie I’riiice of XV'aloB and the Infanta of .Spain, 
On the 2nd of Kcliruc.ry, l(i2G, Aldiot crownod Ohnrlc.s I, 
in ’We.stminster Ahiiey. Latid olliciating as Dean of tVost- 
tiiinster. The now roign oonflrmed the oscxnulancy of this 
latter jteraouage and his confederate Buckingham, and loft 
tile Archbishop and his politics less influence at Court than 
ever. In these circum.stanc.es he selected and steadily per ■ 
Steered in that indopeiidont path in which alone he was 
now to find either honour or safety. In lfi27, when Dr. 
Mainvaring was brought to tho bar of the House of lyirds, 
and seutenced to be fined, admonished, suspended, and ini- 
ju-Koned, for, a.^‘rmon in which he (i-sserted that ‘the king 
is not hound to iibsorite the laws of the realm concerning 
tho suhjoets’ riglits and lilierties, hut that his royal will and 
comniand in imposing loans and taxes, without oommon 
consent in P.arliaincni., doth nhligo tho subjects’ conscience 
upon pain of cUwnal damnation,' Abbot, in reprimanding 
the culprit, by order of tho House, expro.ssed to'energetic 
terms his ahhorronce of so audacious a doctrine. He hlw 
refused to lieensc another discourse of a similar description, 
vdiich hadheen jn-cached at Northampton by Dr. Sibtliorp, 
^ and for this lie was suspentled from his archiopiscopal funo- 
S lions, and ordered into eonfinemont in one of his eonntry 
y housas. This most JttrbitriMrf and opprossiye treatmeht wis 
j^^^gis^nly the .wprkuf Ife vtodictivo enetoy Laud, ■whose cha¬ 


racter, acecirdingly, the archbishop has delirioated with a 
pen dipped in gall, to a narrative of the affair w hich he drew 
up in his ownf indicatinn, and which Bushwortli has printed. 
It was found necessary, however, soon after, to restore him 
to favour, and he received has suminolis as usual to tho 
Parliament which assembled in Morcli, I C28. During the 
rest of his life he continued tlie same course of opposition 
to the arbitrary and ojipres.sive measures of the Court;' aud 
by tho rcsistonciwwhieh ho offered, as far as lay in his jiim or, 
to the insane counsels gf Laud, may ho said to have esta¬ 
blished a cliton to be regarded as a pati-iot in the lenui- 
nation of his career. He died at his jialaoe of Croy don on 
Sunday, tho 41.h of August, 1 and was huriod jii the 
church of his native town of Guilford, where a .suiniituoiis 
monument is erected to his memory. He was tho ftiuiidcr 
of a w'cll-endowod hos])ital, which still exists in that town ; 
and other instances are recorded of his charity and uiuin- 
ficoncc. He was succeeded in tho primacy by Land, who 
s(K)U brought ma.tter.s to such a pa.s3 as oVortlirew both Him¬ 
self and the church. 

Archbishop Abbot is the author of several literary pro¬ 
ductions, among which is A Brief Desrrip/im nf the trkuk 
H'hrW, published in Ki.in. His brother Robert was raised 
to tho see of Salisbury in Kil.'i, hut died on the 2nd of 
March, HiLS. Tlie archbislmp’s youngO-st brother, Maurice 
Abbot, was an eminent Ijmdon merchant, and was, in the 
course of his life, one of the finst Directors of tho Kast India 
Company, Dird Mayor, and representative of tho City in 
Parliament, Ho died in The sons of the iioor cloth- 

worker were thus singularly lucky in their worldly adi ance- 
ment, — [See BiograpUa Jlritnnnir.n—IVoode Athma’ 
Oa'inuense.s, by Bliss— Fitllefi: lingliAi }f’ttrihii:s — Bof/e's 
TBefitmnaire Critique — Jitifkworth's Cvlketion — Boutheif.t 
Book of the Church,^ 

ABBREVIATION, a niatheumtical term, given tx) the 
process hy which a i'roclion is recluced to lower Icnns. Thte'. 
the division of the numisrator aud denomiiiutor of J? by 8, 
wliitdi rodiici's it to ?, al/fireviateis the fi'acllou. 

ARBREV’IATK)N (in Miis-ic) is a kind of stcviogvujiliY. 
or short-hand, which much dimiiiishi^s the labour of tlni 
comjwiser and cojivist, and ought to he well uio.ler.stood l.y 
ovory jicrformor. It not only l’ro(|ui'nlty haigictis that the. 
same note is reiterated, hut, tho s:inio p.-cssiigo is reiicateil. 
and the ilecessitv of writing at length such repetitions is 
avoided hy the use nf certain wcll-coulrived, almiile ahhrevi- 
tiops. Those most commonly employed are:—1. Otio dasli. 
or ’more, through tlio stem of a minim or erotchet, or under a 
semihrevo, liy wliich such note is eonverted into as many 
quavers, seniiqiiaver.s, &i:., as it is eipui! to in time. Kx. 



are to ho jdayed thus,— 



II. Two altorriato notes frequently ropoated, are com 
monly abridged to the following manner,— 
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III. Arpeggios aro thus oontracted, tho dash alone de¬ 
noting repetition ;— 
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IV. Tho word rimili (the same) signifies that the group of 
notes is to he repeated. Bis {Ivne.e.) written over a bar, or a 
passage, denotes repctitioh. The ahbrevh.tiou8 of Italian 
or other terms used to m.uiiic, will be found Under tJie respec¬ 
tive words, * 
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ABBREVIATIONS, the shorUjiiiiig of a worn pi jAraae, 
maitlo either by omitting some tcttem or words, or by sulisti- 
tutihg some arhitraty mark.' 

Abbreviiitiuiis me of two kinds; fu’sl, those which are 
used in familiar sjieecli, hy which two words are made one, 
ns can't for can not, won't for will not, &c., and those which 
are employed in writing only; our business i.s with the latter. 

Before the invention of printing, every expodient to 
abridge the cnormons labour of copying would be naturally 
odopted, and the principle, once inU'oduoed,,was ibllowcfl 
where the necessity which led to its first employment no 
longer oxiatod. Batin inscriptions are not unfrequontly 
quite nuiutelligiblc to the host s(^hoUlr who has not given the 
.subject his particular attention, and many are ambiguous 
even to the nii.'st skillid. The most usual Latin nlibreviation 
is the initial letter instead of tlie whole word; whether a name, 
as M. for M anois, P. for Publius; or a relation, as F. fur filins, 
a son ; or an olliccr, as <1. for consul, Qu. for quastor, 

Tlio Rabbins carried this practice to a great extent: and 
islthougls, in copying the Bible, they carcfullv ubstaiiied from 
obbreviiilions, tlieir iuher writings are filled with tliiari. They 
even carried their abbreviations into their common tongue, 
and win'll they liad ceiilracled a name or .sentence, by taking 
the initials only, they made W'ords of the uiieonneeled lettors 
by the interposition of vowels. Thus, for ’Rabbi'Levi ben 
(tevson, tliey took the first letters, R.L.R.G.; and, by the 
inlcrposition of vowels, wade the word Ralluig. 

In the middle ages the practice of abbreviating increased; 
and even in printing, v, bero the employment of contractions 
was niocb less necessary, 1;he old mode was by no means 
abandoned, Miinvwritings became imiiitolligihle ; and in 
mallci-s of law and goveniineol the ditliculties thus ercalod 
d.iwiuidcd the iuti'i'position of Giiveniraent. An Act of 
Paiii.'vmeiii was passed in the finirth year of George 11., by 
v.ldeli the use of ablireviatioiis was altogether forbidden in 
legal ibicmnents; and altboug'li llii" was so far modified by 
an'ill'.cr Ac!, wiibii), a year or two, allow ing the use of those 
(t'enmmnii Ol•(■m•rcn',‘c, too old practice was never c'lmpleUdy 
revived. A fc.v only ore still employed, eliielly in titles, 
c liiis, and coumiercial traiisaetioiis ; the most iiiqioi'taiit of 
whieli Ibllovv,— 


A.M. .HaOei ..f t,U, 

Aiiji. i.vluni. 

iip 

J5t H.'irojii't. 

I; A. lA;t;-lirti>i of 

lU-.L. r,l (qxil J ...y 

iAl> liriv'IulvU 111 Miviiiily. 

I'ik (’L rK, Ji. 

r.H. tit'itiii liBlii. 

.1 >r, Diich'i’. 

JK'.l., 1 kn'lor Ilf (Uvil Iahv, 

I) tv DmAfir fiT 1 liviml>. 

Mu». 1). lAoiiUn iil MiioU;. 

J'iwj K.-aiuh'<“. 

Fcliotv t»f Ux' 

Siriipiy. 

I'M/.S. VVltGW «)(■ Wociply, 

I'rll'.tvv til'llH' UtoVal S'lv'ii'ty. 
I'.S.A- of tlii‘ JSooii?t.\ ol‘ An- 

lUiiwiripti. 

IJ.C.Jl (iniriil (ei'ttS;: <»r lIll* liilJll. 

<; <’ H, UniGit ('los.s »>r niiiiovor. 

J.V Il, aiul Civil l.iiw 

Kt. Kuifflit. 

I\.I? Kiiitrlit of llif Hiitli. 

C'uiiimuudor of Ihc 

IJalh. 


K.I’-H Corwruaiulei’ uf 

iv Knitilu. of llip (Jartor. 

Ik .(r M. >•}■ ftiwlpBof iliiiiovcr. 

K.M, K»i»^liltii M.iltii, 

K I*. Kt’iiytil. t.l St. riiirii k. 

K,'r K.i.idtit. of lUc'I'lii.sito. 
l.Jl. I aiiil.«i)i;j'. 

Fli.P. iJni vOf fj I.i'.vv, 

I'h- MisU-x. 

Ml', Mij-tp'K'i. 

Mi'-srs, (ipxjtjfitii-n. 

M, \. MnsUtx of AriM. 

M.l». n.iftiiy of V’liVsi-^. 

M.l'. Mi-iiiImm' t»i‘ I'lirliamt-nf. 

M.K..I .'A. Mpmlit;rt>r Um Hoyal Irish 
AiMuWniy. 

H a. Uoy;»*- 

III. llvHi. llviuura'tilp. 

IvJ’., Koyol I'lupincpys. 

H.M. Koval 
K.N. Koval \ii\y, 

S.T,}*, Tio-'lor of PivinKy. 

F.Ii.l.l.'. UiiKpil I'riiist India Com- 
jviny. 

^V.S. Wtilci to Ihc SjinL'l. 


OM KNGM,i]1 CVIN'K. 

A Ar •h-CMiaucxdlor. Jf.l), D'-ffiulv'r of tlur I'ailli, 

A.ft. Ao‘U'I>nk.(L fi.H.l. Holy Itoumii Kivi|nrf. 

A.T. Aith-'rrcjv'sui-fT. M.K.F. pi II. tiioat IKitahi, rvatK* 

K. ot I./-1) IniUp of l,iriiijH'AicU ami nn*l holaiul. 


Hy iltr Urapc of ljui.1, 

f’r, Cn'-ilitoi'. 
i Jr. l,)iAti«tr, 

lU*. tir ditto. Iho finmo. 

No. Nuiul)cr 
l-’fiiio. 

4tii. Quarto. 

Bvo. 0(ifa\u 


IK Kin-;. 


COMlUKIiriAL. 

Ho. lUs^lil-huml piii.'P. 

Vo, l.pfi-hauil piiiip. 

Ptniudiii, siiitliiiffs, Sind I’l’UPC. 
A-K P. Affps, lloiKlti. and I'olrii. 
tJkvt. Qr. Ll». Oa. liiiudn-flwciyht 

Quai'tiyiR, I’ouuiihi and Ouuccl 


A I). llio year of onr Lord. 

A.H, ihts yna+oftlip 
A.M. tlio y«.\r i>r Hkj worhi. 

A.M, (Mluiii iiooij. 

A.l’.C^ tin* yoat of tho buUUiji 
Homo 

H.C. Iti'forxi (rhi'ljiL 
thill, is to My. 
ih, in the Hume plitce. 

id. thxy Kitnip. 

Ii.MX llin Mu^iotfty's ship 
I* ilio idant; of tills 


ftllECJSM.AVKOtrS. 

N. H. OliBonx?, 

N-8. New Stylo (after tin* ynar 1762). 

O. .K,Oia,Stylp(U-i«vc 

Ki’iu. I’ou. nitlioHt c'lntriikdictioii. 
of Nx'iu. til's, nnaniiuui^ 

1*.M. Afiornoon 
V.JS. l*ost««i'ipl. 
ns. II liidf 

' ult. llie last iiioitth. 
vin. niumdy. 

UaS. Uuiteil SUtoR., 

AUiis. ChrinluiuR. 
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ABDALLAIWE. or, :with 'itis full ngfiie, MbWA*’F!i^^ 
EPDitf Abu MS^^vimmku Alj.atif men Ytjssui':'BKN Jin- 
BBN Ail bbiv Abi Saii), a distinguished Araliic 
writonyrhoso namp has hceome familiar tn us cWetly through 
an excellent description of Egypt, of which lie is lliU 
author. The Baron Silvestro de Sacy has appended to Ids 
French translation of this treatise a notiee of the life of 
Ab(L,llatif, taken from the bibliographical vyork of Ebn Abi 
Osaibia, who knew Alvdallatif iwrsomilly, and to a great 
extent quotes an account of hi.s life written by biniiseE. ; 

V/e learn from this notice that AMallatif was born at 
Bagdad in a.u, 557 (A.n. l Ifilj. From his earliest years bO 
received a lettered education. Agreeably to the prevailing 
fiislilon of his age and countiT, which conKuloreil a thorough 
familiarity with the copious and chassical Aiahic language 
as the indisponsahlo groundvvoi k livr every liberal acquire¬ 
ment, he was led to commit to memory the Koran, the 
much-admired Makamat, or novels of liariri, and other 
compositions dislinguislied for the )nirity and elegunco of 
I heir diction, heside.s several works piolessixlly treating on 
style or gi-ammar. Next to these philological stiidies, he 
hurl already heslovvod some attention on Mussulman juris¬ 
prudence, when the arrival at Bagdad of Kbn 'al Tateli, a 
naturalist from the western provinces of the Arabian 
empire, attracted his curiosity towards natural philosoidiy 
ami alidiemy, of the illusory milure of vvliir b latter pursuit 
he seems not till late, and after much waste c'f time and 
lalsrur, to have convinced himself. 

IXarnascus, the residmicc of Baladin, bad alrout thi.s time, 
through the lihcrality of that irolobrated sultan, Iwcomc a 
rallying point for learned men f'l'om all parts of the Mo¬ 
hammedan dominions. It is iiere that we and Ahdallatif 
commencing his literary career hy t he pubVicatvon of several 
works, mo.stly on Arabic philology. But the celebrity of 
.several scholars then residing in Egypt, among others the 
Rabbi Moses Maimonides, drew him to that country to seek 
their porsonal acquaintance. A letter ibom Fadhcl, llie 
vizir of Saladin.inWluced him at Kairo, and he was deliver¬ 
ing lectures there while Saladin was engitged with the cru- 
saders at Acca (St. .lean d'Acre). SiKiii, however, the news 
of Saladin's truce with the Franks (a.». n‘J'2) iruluced 
Abdallutif to return to Syria, and ho obtained from S-aladin a 
lucrative apjiointmenl at tho principal mosque of IhnnascuB. 
After the death of Saladin, which took place in the next 
year, we find Abdallatif going b.ack to Kairo, whore be 
loetured on medicine and other sciences, supported fiir a 
lime hy Al-Aziz, the son and successor of Saladin. It was 
during this residence at Kairo that Abdallatif wrote his 
work on Egypt. But tlie troubles of which Egypt now 
became the scene, induced Abdallatif to retire to Syria, and 
subsequently to Asia Minor, where ho seems to have lived 
for a long lime quietly at the eourt. of a petty prince, Ala- 
eddin Uaud, of Arsonjan. After the death of that prinwi 
( A.n. 1227) he went to Aleppo, to lecture there partly on 
Arabic gmmmar, and partly on medicine and on the tradi¬ 
tions, an important branch of Molvammedan theology and 
jurisprudence. Four years after this, Ahdallatif set out on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, and took his route through Bagdad, 
to present some of his works to the then reigning calijih 
Mo.stanser. when he died there, a.u. 12,11. 

Elm Ahi Osnibia has given a list of the wwks cempo.scd 
by Abdallatif. which, in the Arabic, appendix to Baron de 
.Sac.y's translation, fills tliroe eloscly-printed (juarto pages. 
The description of Egypt, through which his name ha.s 
become so lamiliar (o all friends of antiquarian reseriiTli in 
Europe, and in which he di.splays an accuraev of inquiry, 
ami an unpretending siir.plkifv of description almost 
approavdiing to the character of Herodotus, is dedicated 
to the caliph Nasir leibn-ilbah. It is divided into two 
books: tlie first treats, in six chapters, on Egyjrt gencmlly, 
on its plants, its animals, its ancient monuments, pceu- 
liaritie.s in the structure of Egyptian boats or vessels, and 
on the kind of tbod used by the inhabitants; the second 
book gives an aecouni of the Nile, the causes of its rise. 
&c., and concludes with a history of Egypt dmiug the dread¬ 
ful famines of the years VSOtl and 1201. 

The only MS. copy of this work, of the existence of which 
we are aware, is preserved in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
From this MS. the Arabic text was edited for tj^e first time 
at Tiihingen, in 1787, by Fuulus, and again, vvitlv a Larin 
trauslatioB, by the ha.te Professor White, at Oxford, KiOB, 
dtp. The FfiBDoh tnutsiation published by Baron de Sacy, 
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%<wt(te its (fi-Bater felelily; l»as. through tho copious tiotes The cavity of the is hoiiniled aliov^hy fl>e 

-■ added fei it, hewrnie caiG of Ihd most important works that tlie Diaphragm (Jg. i. 3,), helow by the tones of fiie’ltelvfe eir 

' ’ scholar can consult on the geogmpliv. the histor}’, or the Basin (Jig. i. 3, 3, 3, 3,), which nmy bo-considered asbe* 

antiiiuities of Egyto loupng to the hones of tto lowto exlrofflltiea, tofore ajid to 

ABDERA. a Grepk town situated near the mouth of thh the sides by tto abdominal mtisolcs, belund partly by the 
Nentiw (now tho Misto, or Karu-sou, i.e. black-water), in muscles of tholpro** a«d pitftly by the bon® wWapgtC' 

Tlu'ace. It was originally founded by some Greeks of Cla- The spjn®> as will be shown 'toreafter, (See Spi.NAi. 

sonwn®, but owed its importance to a colony' of Ionian CoLUitN.) is eoraposed of a numjto of|oparate boiies, each 
Gretdcsfi’omTeos,wholcftthoirnali\€city (B.c. 557) when of which is, termed a vertebrin Tto v-ortehr» are firtldy 
-Cyrus luui conquered CrtBsus, H'ng of Lydia, and was at- united togettoiv aud by thoir union fcrm what is wminonly 
tacktng the cities of Iqnia. Xerxes passed through Abdoni called the hack-bone, termed by anatoBUSts the spinal or the 
(ii.f, 480) on Ms unsuccessful espeition against Greece, vertebral column. 

The poapl* iif Ahdara hail some of the Thracian tribes for Rg-I* 

thwr , ywJjthltOUi'S, who, wo may conjecture, ofei rendered 
their situifion tincorarorfeble aiid dangerous by their Pteda- 
torydiioursions and insocure alliance/ Oh one occasion they 
■were rescued by Chabrias, the Athenian general, from tho 
attacks of the Trihalli. 

Under Wie Romans, Abdcm was a free city (Plin, iv, 11), 
which title marks a place of importance at that period. 

Tto cpieuromay be interested in learning that mullets were 
ploiitiftll and good at Ahdcra. Its literary fame rests on 
■fto too names of Democritus and Protagoras. 

Some geographer.s place Abdem east of the Nestus, but 
■ this is directly contrary to the testimony of Herodotus, who 
says that the river ran through the town. The exact site 
i • of this place is, we believe, unknown. 

ABDICATION (from Ahdicatio), in general is the act 
hf renouncing and giving up an otlico by the voluntary act 
of-tto party who holds it. Though the expressions are fre¬ 
quently confounded, the word abdication differs from rc-sig- 
natiiMV in this, that the former signifles a total and uncon- 
ditibnal renunciation of an office; whereas by the hitter 
torm is meant a relinquishing in favour of another. As to 
thC'easos in Which an abdication will he presumed, from 
totons ineonsi-stent with and subversive of the essential 
nature and object Of the office held, sec Blackstone's Com- 
meatariek, vol. i. p. 210-212, and iv. p. 78, where mention is 
made of the resolution of tho logislature, in 1088, that King 
.Iaincs II.had, hy acts subversive of tho constitution of tho 
. / kingdom, by breaking the original contract between king 
' and people, virtually renounced tVie authority wliich ho , ,, . , , , ,■ 

chutUed by that very constitution, and that, theTefore, the Tlie cavity of the abdomen i.s lined thronglumt by a Him. 
tlirOnO had become vacant. It appears, by the parliamentary hut dense, linn, anil strong membrane, termed the 1 kiii- 
<Mmtos at that period, that in the conference between the vowbitm, from a Greek word rigmfymg to c-xtend aronml. 
to) Houses of Parliament, previous to the passing of the Psuitonkum.) 

statute which settled the crown upon William Hi-, it was ^ H". II. 

disputed whether the word ‘ abdicated,’or ‘ deMrtcd,’should 
ho the term used, to denote in the Journals the conduct of 
* , James II. in quitting tho country. It was then resolved 
that the word ‘ abdicate' should he u.sed, as including in it 
tile mal-otlministralion cf his government. 

ABDOMEN ; the Bklly. from Ab/in. to hide, hoeau.se it 
conceals or hides its contents. The last syllahlo is only a 
terminntion. The lower belly, Inns Vknteu, Alvus, 

Gaster, &c. &c., are synonymous. 

The human boily is divided by anatomists into tliroo por- 
timis, the head, tlie trunk, and the extremities. The head 
and trunk enclose cavities which contain the organs or the 
i»*tn»ments liy vviiicb tVio most imponant functions of the 
living biHly are perfiinned. The trunk forms two cavities, 
thfc superior of which is termed the Thorax or Chest, and the 
lower constitutes the Abdomen. 

In tto artifleial skeleton nothing is stown, because nothing ririiihraiim removoa fioai ^iw MtariU^itii.itioii its niiMi 

romahui, except the mere framework of the body or the bones; . ‘ 

but in tile natural: state. When the soft parts remain its well We have spoken of the abdomen us n carity, but witimUt 
as tto bmiosj there is a complete partition between the cavity explanation , this mode of expression may occasion rniscon- 
of tto chest ami that of the abdomen (//g, i. 1,2.) This ception. During the state of life there is no cavity. -The 
partition is effected by means of an organ which is termed abdomen i.s always completely full. It has been stated that 
tto Diaphragm (. fig. j. 1, 2.), a name derived from a Greek the diaphragm alternately enlarges and dimiTiistos the space 
word signi^'ing'to divide. The Diaphragm is composed proper to the abdomen ; but tlie abdominal and lumbar 
partly iff membrano, but chietly of muscle. It is placed muscles which form so large apartoftto.hountortv^nftiio 
transtosely across the trank at about its middle portion, abdomen in front, at the sides and tohiml, in like manner 
diyiiUng it into two pretty nearly equal halves (yfg, i. 1, 2.). alternately contract and relax. The consequence is, that a 
But tlie Diaphragm IS a moveahlc body; it is in fact one of firm andunif'onn pressure is at all tiroes maintained upon 
tto hiain nfgiWis of respiration; its chief function consists in the whole contents of the .abdoti*^, so that there is always 
aitemately innrea.sing and diminishing the capacity of the the most exact adaptation of |he ntolaining to the contained 
thorax atMl aWianon; fiir a puqiose in tho animal economy parts, atid orthe viscera one to tto other, not the slightest 
wiiieh will be folly explained hereafter. [Sec RbspibaTion.J space or cavity ever interv'ening cither totwebn the w alls of 
But since the partition which separates these two eavi- the abdomen mid i». viattero, br bptvToCn iJtfe tod 

Ifats from each otiier is pcrpotuallT chauging its relative anothe|., By Hw cavity_:of foe fbdbtohy tiiaroforo, is not 
positinn, now encroiiRhing upon, tltc one, and ticw upon the meant whal tto expression miglit at first view seom to de- 
otlter. it is «hrioto(th<tt ttow actual canttc toan ust to con- iKddl namto* a void br sptwe r but the term is, mocely , 
slantly varvipg.,f.i?: '\k - 

*■- '■-if'*''■ k-to- % . 'toivw iSfiShfe- 







enip^d^to marfc tha extettt of ^o.^KHinditry witiiin which 
flie aMWfuhi'al viscera are enclosed. 

Whoa the number, the diversity, the proximity, tho rela¬ 
tion, and the import.!inoe of the organs contained within the 
abdomen is.considered, it will he obvioas that it mast bo a 
matter Of absolute necessity to the atiatoniist, the physiolo- 
j^t, the physician, imd the surgooii, to mark with ipcuracy 
the situation of each, A a aifectual expedient for the ac¬ 
complishment of this object is now in univorsal use. It 
consists in dividing the whole extent of the-.ahdoinetv into 
certain parts or regions. It must be borne in mind that this 
division is altogether arbitrary, and is adopted not because 
there is any sucli division in nature, but sololy because it is 
convenient for the purposes Of science. The abdomen, tlien^ 
is artificially mapped out into the following regions. 

T«'o imaginary lines are drawn across the abdomen, one 
of which is suppo.scd to extend from .about the seventh rib 
on one side to the same point on the opposite side (,Ag. m. 
1. 1.). The second line is supposed to extend from the fore 
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jiart of the larm- hone of the pelvis to the same projecting 
IKiinton the other skle (2. 2 ). These liiie.s niarU out three 
large and distinct spaces (:), '1, o ). The spaiai above the 
upper li.ic is lermeil the Kpksasthic Ukoion The 
space below the lower line is termed the HveonASTjne 
Reoion (a.). The sjiace included between the two lines 
is termed the Umbiwcat. Rekion (.1,). 

Two lines an^ nc.xt supposed to extend vertically, one on 
each side from between the seventh rib to the proniinonee 
Ibrmed by the large bone of the pelvis (fig. in. (i. 6.>. By 
these veil ical linos the three first regions are still further 
subdivided in the fellowiug roannor:—The right and li^ft 
.parts of the Epigastric region form two distinct regirms 
7.): these arc termed the right and leftHvpocHONnuiAc 
V w hile the central part; reiaiiis the name of the Epi- 
gas. .Sc f;t.). In like rinuincr the right and left parts of the 
unihilical region form two distinct regions (8, S,), vyhieli are 
terittcd the I,u.MnAii Regions f8, 8.), while tiro central part 
retains the irnine of the Umbilical (4.). Moreover, the right 
and loft parts of the hypogastric regions are at the same 
time eiwih ilWideil into two, which are terniod the Ieiac 
RkGions (t),!).), while fhe centralpart is termed the Region 

OF THE PiTBIS (3.). e 

Tins arrangement being once understood, it is easy to 
speak with precision of the situation of any of the abdominal 
viscera. He who has made himself thoroughly acquainted 
with these regions, and ydth thoitorgans sithated in each, can 
tell what viscera would be wounded supposing a sharp in¬ 
strument were to pass ftom tho fore to tho hack part of the 
Isidy, entering at a,ny given point of the abdomen. He who 
can tell this lias acquired, in-a^ practical paiiRmf yiewr, an 
invaluable piece of information. He who carmot tiSlI this is 
. in danger, inirire prnctioe oitlior of gifilicine or„ snrgSw, of 
committing imrpetual and fatal mLstalce.s; and, thee^^s 


jintii. he cag Ml this^nq stqdont of mediein«yrhq|u» a idswr- 
conception of the duties of his profossion, and wlm wishes 
perform these duties conscientiously, can be at rest.. 

Knowledge of struetuie is necessaiy to the knowlod^ of, 
function; knowledge of natural funetjotj is necessary to tlm ; 
knowledge of diseased fVmctton« knowWgeof the nature tif ■ 
diseaso.is necessary to the cure of dtseasei The natujM 
situation and rolution of organs* the heiritby structure, of 
organs, the sound action of organs, musf ’tbnrwi.'e form tilio 
subject of the daily study of the physician and sprgoOn, 
since this knowledge is tlto basis of the scfcticd qf ^ pno 
and the art of the other. Now, among the ineans. itf^ a^ 
quiring this knowledge, one of the most direct and oertgin' 
is the examination of the. external parts of the body. Thera ore 
organs, iiuleedi placed beyond the reaeh of any external'eatg- 
mination. The disidderod states of such orgaiis can lie a*«u- 
tained only by sym|)tuins. The diseases of stud) organs do noil 
alter the ex teriial appearance of the body; t^y adbrd no out- 
w’ard sign by which tho inward state can ho distingiusted. 

But whenever the situation of organs is such as to piacO' 
them within the reach of external examination, thigmode qf 
investigating their diseased atfections is the simplest, the. 
readiest, and the surest; ami there is no part of the Immgn 
body so well adapted tor tMs kind of examination as the 
abdomen. Its walls aru soft and yielding; some of its most im-: 
porlant orgams he immediately beneath the surface ; though 
they cannot be seen they can bo Iclt; and several of Rieir 
morbid conditions can therefore he ascertained vritii clearness 
and certainty. 

Not only arc some of the diseases of the abdominal viscera 
visible to the naked ej e, but tliey arc even strikingly ex¬ 
pressed; for they either cause a pennaneiit change ill the 
configuration of fhe abdomen, or they produce a temporary 
alteration of its natural movements, or they occasion both 
efl’ects. And as the abdomen ntrords the greatest facility, 
for tho external examination of its contents, so the vmiett 
and extended functions performed by its organs rander this 
cxampiation of paramount importance. There is no other 
part of the body in which so many different organs nro 
crowded together; in which they lie so close to one anotlier; 
in which they are so jnuoh intermixed ; in which they are, 
so liable, by the operation of internal morbid causes, to 
be removed irom their natural situation; in which the 
diseases of one influence by sympathy to so great on exUmt 
the state of others; in which the symptoms or signs of dis¬ 
ease are so numerous, so complex, .so deceptive;, in wdrich 
disease is so apt to extinguish or embitter lifo, and the over¬ 
sight, or tho misconception of which proves .so certainly in¬ 
jurious, and so often fatal. ^ 

Both in the male and in the icmalo it often lutppens tUaf 
diseases not to bo ascertained, or at any rate exceotlmgly 
apt to be overlooked, or mistakeii, it the region of the part 
affected he covered with ils oidinaiy clothing, herome mani¬ 
fest the moment the part in question is uncovered; or if pot, 
are rendered obvious by other naxlos of inspection to which 
the removal of the clothin.g is indispensable. As an ex- 
amide of this, it may he worth while to give some illustra¬ 
tion of the extent and vahio of the information to be derived 
fnirn an external exaiuinatiou of . the alalomen, when care¬ 
fully and accurately |)crformcd. w-ore it only to ramove the 
obstac.lo.s Komethnes opposed to this examination on the part 
of tho patient Iroin false delicacy.and to exhiVitUie mis- 
chiofs that may result from the neglect of it, on tlie part of 
the practitioner, whether flora ignerance or from indolence. 

The oxtemal examination of the Abdomen, or the Ex- 
PI.OII.VTION of it, as it is tcclmically termed, is coinjirised in 
simple inspection, manual examination, andpei-cussion. - 

1. The simple ihsiwicrion of the abdonien often aShrda 
valuable inforniation. Tbc mere altcratioii of its form i» 
sometimes of itself sufficient to determine thO;<^lti!|^d the 
natin-c of the disease. In each case of diseosCct^iiganB the 
change is different; in each it is peculiar, and evenoharae- 
tcristic. The abdonum may be affected with spasm, as in 
the disease callwl colic, or with inflammation, as in the di«- 
ea.se called enteritis. Life may depend on tho promptitude 
with which the true nature of the affection is detected. One 
set rfremedics is required for one of these diseases, and a 
totally different set for tho other. Remedies essenpal ta’nie 
preservation of life, if the? disease he inflammation, may he 
destruotive of life, if tlie disea.se he merely spasni,; aiid if, 
under tho notion that the disease is siwism, the remedies 
proper for iflflainmaticiii be not einployod, death may Iw! the 
Of the error in loss than twenty^owr, or oven 
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twelve, houM. In both affeetions the pain may bo llie same; 
and several olbei symptoms ixiay be similar, but the form of 
the abdomen may bo alone sullieieiit to detorinine the true 
nature of the malady ; for, if it be iutUuumation, the abdo¬ 
men will be rounded, enlargod, and distended; wbile, if it 
be spsuiin, it will bo (ii awn in and con tracted. There are 
affections which place life in the mwt imminent danger, 
hspeeially in childrea, in which it is difficult, if pot impossi¬ 
ble, to determine, from the symptoms ulbne, whether the 
seat of the disuse be in the brain, or in the inner coat of the 
intestines. Suppose it be m the brain ; one set of remcdie.s , 
are inquired, which must be applied to the bead. Suppose 
it be in the intestines, a different sort of remedies is required,- 
which must lie applied to the belly. An index is sometimes 
afforded to the reid seat of the disease, by tho-tnere form of 
tlie abdomen ; wliilc its .size, ctimbined \Vith its form, oltener 
affords a still more eerlaiti guide; and so does any deviation 
from its natural movements. 

2. Manual examination afforib still raovo correct and 
complcto infiirraation relative to the condition oi’tlie abdomi¬ 
nal organs. The size, the tension, the teniperatui-e, the 
sensibility of the abdomen, the presen<-e or ubscn<>e of unna¬ 
tural tumours, or morbid growUis within it.s cavity, (be pro- 
sencuor absence of ttuids, the tiatm-e and e.xtent of Ibe con¬ 
tents of the intestinal canal, may be ascertained \iitb 
considorablc precision by toucdi combined ivilb pressure. 
Increase of tcmpevaUire on the surface of the body is a ini^s! 
important sign of iuhTiial disease. Increase ol’lenqH'ralurc 
arises from a preternat ural inerea.se in the aciion of the arie- 
ries, and denotes intlammation of this part atfccted. All 
aeutely intlaincd orgaas are liottor than in tladr natural 
state, and if the iullummaUon be iliteosci, the neighbourhood 
of the intlamed part gives to the hand of the exaniincr tlie 
sensation of pungent boat, wbioli is always a sign not only 
of disease, but of exci^odingly severe disease. 

IJiminisliod temperature, which arises from diminished 
action in the arteries, and an overloaded stale of the veins, 
is no loss important as a sign of disease. It aln ays dqnotc.s 
a most dangerous coiiditiori of the system, the danger m-ing 
in proportion to the eoldness. It is the concomitant of the 
worst forms of fi ver which are ever witno'sod in tbls coun¬ 
try ; fever with a cold skin being iriconqiarably more 
alarming than fever with even a pungenlly hoi .skin. In 
that jK'ruicious fever, of which wo have latuly had so much 
experience, termed cholera morhus, the first, the most sure, 
and the most iilarmin;; sign of the invasion of (lie malady, 
was coldness of the system, and e.spccially of the abdomen, 
the main seat of the malady: ami it wius iinifnnnly found 
that there was no one sign vvliich affonled a hotter criterion 
of the extent of the danger, in any case, than the degree of 
coldness of the system in general, and of the abdomen in 
particular. 

The tffiysician may oflcn'form a judgment as to the seat, 
the nature, and the extent of abdominal disease, from the 
degree of sensibility of the abdomen to iirc.ssure with the 
band; and, by practice, be may acquire such dfdicaey of 
touch as to be aide to detect, by its means ulouo, inorhid 
changes, even in deep-seated organs, to an extent, and with 
a degree tif precision and certainty, far beyond vvbat is com¬ 
monly believed by practitioners. 

3. That mode ofe.xtemal examination of the body termed 
percussion—namely, the mode of eliciting sounds iiom the 
sm'foce, the nature! of the .smiiid imiduecd affording a kimw- 
Icdgu of the condition of the jiarts benoalb, has openoil to 
the modern {troctitioner a new soun'o of information, the 
careful and skilful employment of which has aii'onlcd prac¬ 
tical results of far greater pr(!ci.si()n and importanci! tlum 
(!ould possibly have lieeh anticipated. Tins mode of cxiuni- 
natiim ha.s been applied principally, and n iffi the most 
valuable results, to the detection of the <Esoasii.s of the chest; 
hut application of it has recently been made, and not with¬ 
out very considerable, lulvantage, to the depiction of abdomi¬ 
nal disease, M. Piorry, a yotliig Parisian phy.slcian, lias 
brought into a tbrinal and matured .shape this now; applica- 
tfcn of a discovery of Ancnbmggcr, of vvlnch an excellent 
aroptmt is giyeu by Dr. Forbes, in an article teriiied ‘ Explo¬ 
ration of tlto Abdomen,’ in the Cyclnpadia Praetkal 
MetUcim, 

Our limits will not permit us to pursuo this subject fur- 
tlior. Our okijoct has been rather to aw.oken than to satisfy 
^^urinsity; rather to indicate the nature and exteut of tlie iii- 
^glormation to be acquired, tlum to supply it, Knoitgh has 
,b«en paid to show that there is reason to congratulato both 


the medical profession Wid the public on the renewed edhsn- 
tion which is noV paid to the external or the physical signs 
of iutemal disease. The extomal pKamination of the body 
can never supersede other modes of investigation; but it 
may often afford essentihl aid to wlmtover other inode is 
adopted; and sometimes it is absolutoly indispensable to ffie 
successimf any other. _ With all the aids that can be awlied 
to the tpk, the detection of mtornft disoasc is often difficult 
and vefy often uncertain, and the enlightened practitioner 
will gladly 'avo|l himself* of every resource which is ojien to 
liim, and will endeavour to derive ^in each the utmost 
infiirraation it can ho made to affbrih 

‘ The Fathur of Physic long ago said, ‘Certain it is that 
ho who examines the abdomen us well as the pulso, is much 
less likely to bo deceived than he who does not.’ And a 
distingviishcd modern, Baglivi, l.ia.s confintied this obser¬ 
vation of Hippocrates in the follow ing wiirds: —‘ If physi¬ 
cians Were alw ays to okaminc the ahdomeu, upon first visit¬ 
ing ll'ii; patient, more jiarticularly in acute diseases, they 
woidd assm-cdly I'oimnit much fewer mistakes than they do 
at jireseiit, neglectiag this metbod of 'c,V(doratii;)i, The 
knowledge, of the condition of the up)ier parts of the abdo¬ 
men iiiqirmes vastly both our tK-'iitivsent and our ))i'ogno.sis.’ 

“'AU|)OM EN, in insects, has a somewhat dilVereiit signifi¬ 
cation from tlie siuiie torni when applii'd to other animals, jieing 
used ibr the wbile portion of the body of an in.-.cct behind the 
coi'selct (//(lyivr.r), and iiicluding the back a^wcll as the belly. 
It consists, in most cases, of a number of rings without any 
jointed meiidiers for locomotion, and iiiiifonuly incloses a 
portion of the intestines, though sometimos but a very small 
one. Tbese rings, or very short iiollow (\\ linders, are seve- 
ndly united with each oilier by a joint, by a uiei!ibra,ne, or 
somctime.s by an intimate jiinction, the e.vael line of wbieli 
i.s nut very iqipareiit. The rings in tome cases, as in the 
grub of tile chameleon lly', slide into one aiiotber lilie the 
tubes of an opera-glass. liaeli ring is tecbiiically termed a 
segment (.vqirTin.n/iim), virtually eoroposed of two pi-ineipul 
pieces, which, when distinct, are tenned arches; llic up|iet 
the arch of Uic back, the under the are!) of tlie belly, In 
some cases these two portions arc not distinct, but, when 
they are so, the two borders nsiiiilly come into eootiict. 
When they do iii't, but. reuiaiu tree, one icaially, more or 
less, overlaps tlu! oilier as in bce.s. In cuioriiillars. irriibs, 
aiui wingless insects, such as the (leu, where the joining of 
the corselet wi(h the abdimien is not apparent, the abdomen 
may always be known by tin; legs never being jointed willi 
it; and in cal.oipillar.s.it usnal'.y consists of all tlie body 
behinil the six fore log.s; wliii-li are always on Ilie eormlel. 

ABIXIMINA LE.S, in Zoology, flu; name of a group of 
ftshes, (o which diirevi.’': mUunvbuta litiio nllachial a niine or 
has exlciisiio .signife-ati iii, nccnrihng to the particular prin¬ 
ciples of their several sysierak. T'lui system of ielitliyology 
(tin; knowledge of (Ishes) of J.inimais is flinnded iipiio 1:}iG 
jiresence and ])osiUon of the ventral fin.s (ibo.sti of thii lielly) 
iurelaliov, to l.lie (lectoral (those of the hreast); and tbeso 
be jn.srly enough regards lei aiialogoiis to Iho fore and hind 
momhors of qnadriiped.s, anil to the wings and feet of 
birds. Limimns includes, in his order Ahdominales, all 
those spocies which have tlic ventral fins placed behind 
the pectoral, or upon the abdomen, the cartilaginous 
fishes alone excepted: wliieli, after ibe example of Ray, 
Wiilonghby, and Artedi, he very properly considers as forin- 
ing an order apart. But this arratigemont, though at fust 
sight f/lausildo, and iipparen|J.ly fonmled. upon the roodifica- 
liiuis of important organs, is, in reality, extremely defeeliv e, 
and of little a.s.sistaiicc iti studying tile natural allinities of 
fi;.be,s. The (Uil’erciit i.atnro of the medium in whieli these 
animals move, necessarily induces eorrespunditig motliftca- 
tioii.s in their organs of locomotion; and thu,s It luqipons, 
that the irnpoi til lit functions of preliensioii ami progressioii, 
which ill birds and mammals are jierforifttd by the extremities 
alone, are exeifutfcd by the tail; vvliikt tliu fins in flshes are 
of no further use than to balance the animal. Tliese organa, 
and their diilBrenl rabdiflcatitiiiS, have, eonweqliciitly, but a 
very slight inlluence upon'thq. mdure offlshes, eornpareil 
with that wliieb the extrentitie»*^exprei.s() upon lundanittials; 
and hence it is, that the Liraitoan'system of iclltliyology, 
fbunded upon these niodifioatioiis, altogether in arrang¬ 
ing the dillVa-ent geneva and species;of this clSas of animals, 
accorijing to.these natural affinities. 

M. t'lnddj', percowug (be tioficioiicy of the Linnccan sys- 
(cin in this roiqieet. .iqvives tlie more eorreot ,at)d 'iiatvlral 
artaiigement of Artedi; ami after, first of all, dividing the 
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filMsof Ashes into the three peat orclers—Cliomlropterj'pi, 

Acanthojitcrygii, and Mtttewpterygii, according to the carti¬ 
laginous or osseous natnie of their skoleUnis am] fins, after¬ 
wards applies the principles (if Linnams, or the relative jKisi- 
tionpf TOO peiaoral and ventral fins, to subdivide the lust of 
those orders liito iiiniilif|s. In its (iresent acceptation, there¬ 
fore,'^e term ahdominalfts denotes a fanifly, or sulftivision 
ofmaliicopterygicms, or soihfinned flehes, only ; a»d,4n this 
restrietcd sonso, includes the greater number of-’tlMS fresh¬ 
water species, as well as those whiih, like the'sllnion, perio¬ 
dically niigrato from the ocean to deposit their spawn in 
fr^sh-watcr lakes and rivers. M. Cuvier subdivides this 
family into five subordinate p’oups, all of wlrieh he haS: 
deftnod by appropriate and n,nec]uivoeal charactots. He 
dcnoniinates these suld'aniilies, cyiirinoidea, siluroides, sal- 
mrntoides, clupeoides, and huioides ros]iectively, from the 
carj|)S, siliires, salmons, herrings, and pikes, the tj'pical 
genera from wliieh their characters are severally taken, I 



Salmon, Rivon up a sjiecimBB of the laiuily of Ahdommale^. 


AB DUCTION (from (ift, from nr off, and duen, to lead) 
is an ’mhnvi'ul taltiiig away of tlie person of aiiotlier, whether 
of eliild, wifc, ward, hi-iress, or women grrucrally. 

AnoiiCTiON of cJii/.d .—(See K.U)NA 1 'P 1 .n(j). 

Ai-niuerioN of v'ijh may be oitber by open violene.e, or 
•by fraud .nid persuasion, tbout;'! tlie law in Ijotii cases sup¬ 
poses three am! ci!nslr;unt. The remedy given to the hus¬ 
band in sneb a ca-u; is an action. !.') wiueb he ma) recover, 
not the posse-ssion of bis wife, but damagi's for tuldng her 
away; and also, by statute ol'.'J Edward I., e. Id, the offender 
sluiUla'imprisoned for two years, and. titled at the pleasure 
of the king. The luisbaiid is also entitled to recover (Itniiages 
against such as persiuuhi and entice the wife to liv'e separate 
iVoni him without suflicient cause. 

AnimCTioN of iriird. A guanlian is entitled to an 
action if bis ward be taken from hilfe, but tbr the damages 
recovered in sueh action he must account to bis ward when 
the ward comes of age. This action is now nearly super¬ 
seded by a more speedy and simmiarv metliod of redressing 
all chniplaints roiative to guardians and wards,—namely, by 
application te the Court of Chancery, which is tlio suiircme 
guardian of all persons under age in the kingilom. 

Abduction of haircK/t. By a late statute, pas.sed in the 
nth year of George IV., the abduction of any woman against 
her will, who may have property cither in possession or ett- 
pectation, is declared to be a felony, and punisbablo by 
transportation for liiij or a shorter period, or to be impri.soned 
for any period not execediitg four years with or without bard 
labour. In addition to this punisliinent of the offender, the 
marriage, when obtained by means ol' force, may he set 
aside on that ground. In this case, as in many others, the 
law will oonstrue/ranrf into ib|i'e: and, eonsei|Ueiitly, in 
one case, where lioth the ahdiictiou and iiunriago were 
voluntary in fu(;t, they were held in law to be forcible, llio 
consent to both having been obtained by fraud. 

AiiuiiCTioN of women gemiroUy. The forcible abduction 
and marriage of women is a felony. Here, and in the case 
of stealing an heiress, the tlsual ntlo that a, wife shall not 
give evidence for or against her hushand is departed from, 
for in such case the woman can with no propriety lie 
reckoned a wife whore a main ingredient, i. e. her eon'seiit, 
wa.s wanting to the contract of marriage; liesides which 
there is anotlicr rule of law, that ‘ a niaii shall not: take ad- 
vanta^ of his own wrong,’ which would obviously be ikme 
hero, if he who c.aiTios off a wouiiin eonld, fiy foraijily mar¬ 
rying her, prevent her fi'om being evidence against him, 
when she was perhaps the only witness to the fact 

ABEL, the second sonhf Av'lam. Some inter^-cters hove 
maintained that he vvas the twin brother of Ciiiii, ihit appa¬ 
rently without apy authority from the huigmige of Scripture. 
His history is contained in the fourth cliapler of Genesis, where, 
we ere informed, that he being a keeper of shoep, while 


Cain was a tiller of the ground, the brothbrs offered 
sacrifices together tp the I.nrd; the former bringing of tlie 
fruit of the ground for that piuposo, and the latter Ui’the 
fii’stlmgs of his (lock. The ofl’ering of Abel alone was ac¬ 
cepted ; and the profereriec ( hns shown, so excited the envy 
and anger of Cain, that, as thiiy were together in the fiel^ 
he rose up against his brother and slevf' him; thus for the 
first time staining the earth with huihan blood, There does 
not seem to bti any reason for sgppotog that God was 
pleased with Abel's sacrifice, and offended With that of 
Cain, on aceomitof the difl’erencu that, there was between 
the offerings of wdiielv they were severally conipesed. It 
would rather appear that it was the opposite characters of 
the two brothers which made the sacrifice of the one accept¬ 
able, and thai of the. other the reverse. This view seems to 
he confirmed by the epithet which our Saviour applies to 
Abel in the t«'enty-third chapter of Matthew, righlmus 
Abel; and also by the reason expressly assigned for Cain's 
enmity to his brother, in the third chapter of the First 
Epistle of ,Iohn, where wo are told that he slew him, ‘ bo- 
eaiise his own works wore evil, and his brother's rigb.teous.’ 

ABEL {CHAKLES F«.KPERICK), a native of Ger¬ 
many, and a pupil of Sohostiaii Bach, was much distin¬ 
guished as a composer and perfoltner in the middle and 
towards tlie end of the lost century. lie served for some 
years in the celebrated band of the Electoral King of Bolaiwl, 
at Dre.sden; but, his talents being veiy inadequately re¬ 
warded, he quitted tiiat service, in 17.y8, with only three 
dollai-s in his ]ioc,ket, and reached England the following 
year, where ho soon met with encouragement tliat did not 
end in empty praise. When the queen of George III. had 
hdr e.stabUshment fixed, Abel was appointed chamber 
niusician on it, at a salary of 2()0(, per annum ; and .shortly 
after he united with J. Christian Bach in farming a weekly 
subscription eoncert, which for many years continued to ho 
highly patronised and liberally supported. His chief instm- 
nient was the viol da gamha, a sniuU violoncello with six 
strinipi, now fallen into disuse. With tliLs he produced an 
effect on his auditors which scarcely aiiy one since has been 
able to achieve on bowed instruments, and principally by 
means of his adagios, or slow movements. ' His com¬ 
positions,' Dr. Burney tolls us, ‘were easy and elegantly, 
simple; for he used to say, “Ido not choose to Iw always 
struggling with difliculties, and playing with all my mij'lit.'' 
In nothing was ho so superior to all other musicians, the 
hislerian of Music adds, ‘as in writing and playing an 
adagio; in which the most pleasing yet learned modn- 
lation, the richest harmony, and Ibe most elegant and 
polished melody, were all expressed with sueh feeling, taste, 
and science, tliat no musical |)roduction or performance wit'n 
which I was then acquainted seenied to approach nearer 
perfection.’ (Hut. of Music, vol. iv.) The critic, however, 
of the present day, who has compositions of the same 
kind by Haydn, Mozart, Beetlanen, dementi, Dussek, 
and Cramer, &.C., fresh in his memory, will not deny the 
vast superiority of these later iwoduetions. A hoi—judging 
him by his remains—jH)sst:ssed more taste than iumgina- 
tkm — more knowledge of his art, and elegance in his 
manner of pei-rormanee, than vigour of conception. Even 
Dr, Burney admits that ‘his later productions, ooriiparsd 
with those (if younger eoniposers, apiieared somewhat lan¬ 
guid and monotonous.' But we susjtoct the fact to be, 
that they were move accurately estimated when compareil 
with the productions of a more advanced age. A lad was 
iiKeiiiperalo in the use of fornienfed liquor,s. and brought 
his life to a liastv dose in the vear 17.S7, , 

ABEI- (NIE'LS-HENRI), horn 18 ()' 2 ; died 1829 ; apd 
tweiUy-six years and a-half. If wo cannet place him in iho 
first rank of analysts, it is because his early death prevented 
his eompeting with (be gi'cat names oi the ago in that jle- 
pavtiTiem. in the f/novri'/t/ of his labours. But his first 
essays, eompared with those of the best mathcmatiejaiis, 
sutliciently indicati' a talent wlnclv would hate placed its 
possessor high in the ranksnf science. He was horn in the 
province of Chvisliansand in Norway, where his father was a 
jioor clergy man, Hecorntnenced his studios at tlie eatlicdrai 
school of Christiania, and at the a.«e of .si.xleen showed a 
decided turn for scientific pursuits. In 1821 Im entered 
the univcisity, and soon afterwards pnblisbed his fipt essay. 
In ) S21 the government gave liiin an allow anee ol ittio diil- 
lurS, to enable him to teavcl. Ho went , accordingly, through 
Franco, Germany, and Austria, and formed an acquaintance 
with M, Crelle, in whose journal, and in the Aslronomucha 
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Nachriehten of Professor Sebumachor, most of his works are 
jniblished. Oil bis return, after two years of absence, be 
was appointed Ibrofcssor in the University, vvbioh post he 
held till his death, which was l)rou}>ht on by over-excr- 
tion in his public duties. 

Abel has linked his name to a remarkable diseovei'y. It 
is well known that no gmcnil sohrtion has ever boon dis¬ 
covered of any class of eipiations above the fourth degree,— 
that is, no problem lia-s hitherto been solved, in which the 
quantity .sought "has been triuHipVied by itself more than 
throe tinics, in the conditions of the question. Some parti¬ 
cular eases only haVe been folly investigated, and though 
all can to gtdved with mofe than sufficient nearness for prati- 
ticalpurposes, yet a general and exact solution has never, 
been found. Ahel showed that such a solution never could 
he found, that the riKits of an lajuatioii of the fifth degree and 
Upwards ilid not admit of any general algebraical expression. 

Wliile the researches of Abel on elliptic functions excite 
the attention of all mathematicians, the elementary student 
may judge of the elegance of his analytical slyh;,»frmn a 
paper on the oonvergbnee of series in Crello's douvrial, in 
which some results, hitherto unnoticed, seem to lie on the 
very threshold of tho subject. M. Crelle calls him, noth jus¬ 
tice, one of tho.se geniuses who appear but once in a cen¬ 
tury. 

A collection of his works is preparing for the press; hut 
where, we are not iniormCd.—f Sea TJiotionuaire de la Con¬ 
versation et dj! la Lecture, No. 1., 1 fiSg.j 

ABELARD, one of the most celebrated teiu-liers of the 
twelfth century, both for his extraorditiary talents and his 
misfortunes, was born at Palais, a little town in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Nantes, in the year 1079. His iiither, n gen- 
tlcinan of fortune, and of eonsiderablo merit, spared no 
expense for the education of bis son. ].eurning, having 
begun to revive a second lime in the preceding century, had 
made ivmsiderahle progress in France towards the end of the 
eleventh ; and Brittany was not behind the general improve¬ 
ment. The far-famed Roscelin was from that eo(j|jtry, 
though he was not the master of Aheku-d, as many writers 
have asserted. 

But Brittany, fruitful as she was in celebrated teachers, 
was soon too narrow a field for Abelard, who had already 
learnt Hebrew, Greek, and Latin ; and accordingly he 
went to Paris, whose University wa.s the resort of crowds 
of students from all parts of Europe. Guillaume de Charn- 
]ieaux, the most skilful dialectician of the age, numbered 
Ateiard among his pupils. But the pupil soon surpassed 
hi.s master, and in the dialectic slrugglos of the day, he 
often challenged him to public di.sputations, so comiunn in 
the twelfth century, in which the yoiithlul pupil frequciitly 
vanquished his more tried and experienced antagonist. After 
this sneecsB, he became so puffed up with vanity, that he made 
enemies of all.aromid him. His tutors, and many of his fellow 

S upils, became disgusted with him, and Abelard retired to 
lelun. But even here the anger of his exasperated mas¬ 
ter brought him into nigny troubles; in spite id' which, 
however, a great nmnhev of pupils left Do Ghampeaux to 
attend the le.s.sons of the rival professor at Melun. This 
suecosB induced Alxdard to change his residonee, and to 
remove nearer Paris, as the storm was now somewhat 
abated. But his arduous labours had so much injured his 
health, although he was then srarcely twenty-two years of age, 
that he urns obliged, for some time, fo diseimtinue his public 
lessons, arid to seek, by repose, and hroathiiig his native air, 
to restore his decliaing eonslitution. Aftertbe lapse of some 
years, li6 came back to Paris, where he found tliat his powerful 
antagonist had ceded.his chair to a man of very inferior 
talents, who was all at once do.scrfcd by his pupils on the 
Tc-appearance of AtolalC: This unforeseen circumstauee 
forced l>e Champeaux to enter again into the arena, there 
to dispute with this stdiOlastic Achilles, hy whom to was 
again conquered, and compelled for ever to leave the flold. 
Family affahs obliged Abelard to withdraw frotij the scene 
c^his triumphs; and his conquered rival was OT the same 
time appointed to the sec of ClvSlons-sur-Mame. In con- 
. sequence of this event, Abelard, at his iwturh, did not 
resume his^i^leciic lessons: he went to Laon, in order to 
study divihiij' thtoe, under the direction of Anselme; but 
his pride and his vanity having led him to commit the; same 
faults there gfhieh he had committed at Paris, ho suffered 
neatly the same severe consequences. The disciple of 
Ansclmc put himself forward as the master; taught divi¬ 
nity to the pupils, and, still more, taught ftiem to des]ase 


Anselme, who, indeed, was unfit for his station, and alto¬ 
gether inferior to AtoWd. The latter' compared .him to a 
tree of promising an^iuanoe at a distance, on aeoeunt of its 
thick foliage, but whose nearer: view diBappoints hs, when 
we find it Irears no fruit. [Abet,, However, 

Anselme had power enough tp have lum expelled from 
Laon, fihich he soon ellected. A^j^alard now re-appeo^ in 
Paris, hut as professor of divinitW’ahd in a few day s he waa 
better attended by pupils than when previously most s»ie(:es.s- 
ful. He saw himself surrounded hytlmmost eminent scholars 
of his age ; Gui iiu Ch;'iUil, who became Pope Celestia II.; 
the still more tamed St. Bernard ; and above all, tlie illus¬ 
trious John of Salisbury. Enriched by this extraordinaby 
success, and intoxicated by his fortune, he now gave way to 
passions of a diflerent kind. He cast his eye.s on the ftiir 
Hdoise, niece of Fulhort, a canon in the cathedral of Paris, 
aud from that moment he thought of uothiug hut seducing 
her. In oi-dcr the more readil) to accomplish bis ends, he 
pTOiK)sed to the unsuspecting uncle to receive him into his 
house as a bouiiler, and ho promised to give, in exchange, 
all the insinietion a'hich he might consider his niece to 
require. The eanou, who was anxious that Heloiae should 
he a star amongst the learned of the ago, end who Was 
rather parsimonious, was delighted to see his ardent wish 
likely to to aceomplishod, ami that, too. Without expense. 
It was exactly a.s if, accovding to Ahelm-d's own W’ovds, tlu' 
■ shepherd himself had inlTOducod the wolf into the liiM.' 
Amongst tho things taught by Abelard to his ardent pu).!!, 
tho arl of love was the chief; and very soon the fair dis¬ 
ciple surpassed her master. Their love was published all 
over Paris, before Ihe good canon suspected siuytbiug 
wrong: but the negligeuee of Abelard in attending to 
his scholastic dutie.s, excited so generally lh(' satirical cla¬ 
mours of tho students;, and became so uiiiversallv the bi])ic 
of conversation at Paris, that at last the eyes of the uncle 
were opened to the conseipiences of his indiscrotiim. His 
tiioce, whose shame I'ould no longer he concealed, lied 
to Brittany, and hid hersidf umler the i-oof of Alielard a 
sister, where she gaM; birth to a hoy, who was callcil 
Astrolahus : hut the eliild died. Felbia-I, eni'agcd at this 
disi-oveiw, demanded the miirriage of Heloise. Abehud, 
although ordained, yielded to his threats, as did Heloise 
herself hut with a great deal more reluelaiii’e, She seems 
to have been not .so much actuated by any iiuproper motives 
(as so many romantic writers, who have disfigured history, 
under the itreloxt of embellishiiig it, have liceu pleased to 
repeat), as because sVie thouglit that this union, being made 
public, would infallibly ru>;i the fortune of Ahelai'd, and 
destroy that w hich w as above all things dear to her—the 
present and future gloiy of her illn.strious lover. ,She Wrote 
a letter to Abelard, to dissuade him from tho marriage, 
which is full of the most eloquent e.xpression.s. At last: It 
was agreed that the mairiago should be peribrmed at Paris, 
and kept secret. But KulViert, who was impatient that tho 
honour of bis family should no longer he the subject of public 
.senndal, lost no time in making the marriage as public, as 
possible. Heloise, eonviuced that tire glory of her husbtuid 
wars endangered hy their mar-riage licing known, denied it 
in the strongest manner. Her uncle, enraged at her 
obstinacy, in which he Ihinight her om;ouiaged try Abelard, 
sw'ore to revenge himself at least on his niece, who was at 
that time residing with liim. Abelard, heing iirformed how 
cruelly Heloise was treated by Fulbert, took her away, aud 
placed her in the convent of Argcnteuil, near Paris. Ful- 
liert, helieving that Abelanl Wiinted to make a nun of his 
wife, in order to get lid of a mi.itress, vowed a cruel ve.ngeanci!, 
w hich he was soon eiiahled to ckecutc, He bribefl tire vivlet 
of Abelard to admit two wretches into the hod-room of Iris 
master at midnight, wdio mutilated liim in tho most atro¬ 
cious manner. Tho miscreants wore punishod after the 
cruel fashion of the age; and the canon was coUdoraiiod to 
lose all his fortune, and was banished from l*aris. Heloise 
took the veil at Argenteuil, and Abolard went to bury his 
grief and his shame under the monastic gannent in the 
Abbey of St. Deiris. But he did not there find the repose 
w'hich ho scmgbt. The tiioiiks of that ccimont sooD' Jmtcd 
him, on account of the freedom with which he reproached 
them for their distoluto habits, and’for Iris having had the 
temerity to assert, and to prove, that their great patron, 
St. Dionj!si8S,m‘ St. Denis, was not the Areojmgite, who was 
then as generally tolfoyod to be the patron qf that olmrch, 
as the reverse is now universally known to to the feet. Bgt 
this opinion of his, well-founded as it was, stocked the pro- 
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judices w th« monki, beitiK contrary U> tlw; Icftends aiiid 
minulcs (>f the abl)ey» and; is sticb, was coiisidored as sub¬ 
versive of the privileges of tho order. The iiifatneled moiik.s, 
ciuTt»ed at the protended heresy of his work on the Trinity, 
which Was publicly burnt in council at Soissous, in 112,1, and 
still store at his ‘ treacherous ’ assortions about St. Denis, 
awused him to the kiB^df liiRh taeaaon;. ,g , 

To escape hein tiro ImpLUiding dang^ the unH^nnto 
Abelard fled, and took refitge near Troyofc,'iplacBigdntnself 
under tho protection of tl»o Count of iCjSiaWipanne. that 
eountry beinji then uttdependent of tho crown (J)u Cange), 
as to judiednl power. Here ha Iniilt tho celebrated Otafoty 
jif I’araclet, where a nuinVier of pupils came again to hint 
}Jn his solitude, and prevailed on hiin to resume his fei-' 
».(|turi}s. Amongst these pupils eume two furious fanaticp, 
/ hvhom hi.s enemies had incited against him. and who wion 
'discovered fresh theological eiTors ; tills provoked bis on- 
’iraged calumniators to still further persocutian of Abelard, 
ittll, about this time, the monks of tbo Abbey of Bhiis, 
near Vannes, in Brittany, elected him their superior. But 
here again, as at St. Denis, his cuilcavours to csUiblish 
■ order, and to suppre.ss the lieentiousm’ss which pre\ailed in 
tliat monastery, drew on him tho iiuiiliicahle hatred of the 
monks, who, having first tried to ruin his iharaeter'by 
calumny, afterwards even attempted his life by jioisoii. 
lleloiso also was not without her .sliari; of trouble.^ ; i'or she 
was expelled, with the rest of tho lums, from tbo eouveut 
of Argentcuil, oii account of the sciuidaious disorders which 
pnnailed there, aUhougli, uotwithsiaudiug the calumnies 
wliicdi were cirenhued ugalnst her, she had eonductod her¬ 
self with the stricicst propriety. 

Ill this deatitote condition, A belaid gave her tho Dratoiy 
t>f Baradcl; and afier eleven years of soparation, saw her 
there at the consecration of the community. Her e.xemplary 
coiuluci procured her general ail miration, and imrticiilarly 
liiat of the hi shop : while .'Vhehud himself governed the 
eonvenl liy his ocnisional visits, hy his advice, and by his 
letters, which are still preserved, and Which very curiously 
prove that he enenuragi'd the mins net only to ueiiuirc a, 
(horonigh knowledge of Scripture, hut ahso to study tlm 
Hebrew. Greek, and Latin languages, in which Hcluisc had 
the repiitatiipi of being a proficient. .Heleise's love lieiiig, 
as was siislieetcd, by no means extinguished, uotwithstand- 
uig lier having taken the veil, the visits of Abelard to the 
Paraclet gave rise to some scandal. Being still accused of 
heresy by his inveterate cneniie.s, at tho lioad orwlioiii was 
St. Bernard, be resolvial to defend himself hi full couneil, 
wViieli he accordingly did at Sens. The king, luiiis 
was desirous of being present, to bear the defence of so dis- 
tiiigui.sbud a inan. JSiotwithstanding bis eletiueuce, he was 
rpmleiuued in 1110, as he had been before in 1121. Perse- 
eltUid, it may be said, rather lor his boldness and i'recdom of 
thought, than lor his errors in theology, he desired to ajipeal 
to the pope, and on his way to the pontilf, was stopyied at 
Cftniii, near Macon, by Peter the Veneratde, wlio tried to 
soothe his grief, and to appease his enemie.s. Shortly after¬ 
wards he beeauie recuueiled to St. Bernard ; and eoiisigning 
himself, for the rest of his life, to the closest retirement, lie 
died two year.s after, in Illg, at the Priory of St. jMarcel, 
having, by his sineore repeiitanco., bis resignation, and goial 
eonduot, c.xeiteil Ibc ailmirution of the luonks mid the clergy 
of France. He was Imried at Paraclet, and the remains of 
Ifeleise were interred in the same tomb, twenty one years 
after. This beautiful gothic lifliib was removed to Paris in 
Uio year 1900, and placed in the ceuietery of Ptlrc la Cluiiic 
in 1 Kir, where it is now to he seen. 

Ill Abelard's time, scholastic iustruction was divided into 
two courses ; tho one, the ‘ trivihm,'euntaiiiing graniinar, 
rlietorie, and dialecties or philosophy; the other, the 
* i|Hadrivimn, comprising orithmotie, music, geometry, and 
astronomy. Abelard Understood all those sciences in the 
greatest perfect ion, for his time, and thereby obtained from 
his eontouiiKiraries the title of the ali-aecomphshed master. 
Ho was euiisidercil to he the only person who understood 
tho writings of Aristotle, which had been uBfeiown in 
France until tlio preceding contuiw; nlieft 
munieated through tho learned Jerbert, . who, trayellihg in 
Bjiain, had learnt them fWim the Arshiailte Nritwithstand- 
iu4' till that has been said of Abelard's perfect knowledge 
of the writings of AriatetlOf it is now well ascertained that 
the Greek text did not exist at that jicriod ih Fftince, and 
that thoi'o were only partial laitiil translations furai the 
Arahie, All the quotations of Abelard from Aristotte, in 


evtiry iiart ttf to woi'ks, are introriably iaiXattne a&fF^itv 
■tile printed edition of AbekuA as in the three diflferent jMS. 
copfe.s w hich we Iteve seen of his works in tha . Biitisl) 
Museum.. ■ '<■ 

In estimating Abelard’s acquirements we tuust judge of 
them by the age jh W’hieli ho SuJwVa^c philoss^lvy 

and theology were then the h'ighest branuhros bf iearnmg, 
and it was Abelard's praise to have surjHigBlsd to these all 
his eunteuiporaries. If we are to jitogb irf/this irenowned 
disputant by what remains of him, wo ^rotir. judgment 
would lie ru tlier uutivvourable. Among the lansdovVnpMBS. 
of tliB British MuBeiim the reader may seo a copy of twpof 
Abelard’s dialogues, oho between a Cliristitui and a Jew, 
die other between a Christian and a philosopher, Words 
are wanting to express the utter insipidity and absence of 
all taste, energy, or life, which tilese spiritless oomiHisitions 
display; nor can we concede to them the praise of being 
written to laitiii which «iU hear the tost of strict exami¬ 
nation. Tho crime of Abelard, for such we must eall it, 
and inisliirlunes, have given to his name a cele¬ 
brity, to which wo oonceive -most men would prefer an 
lionom-able obscurity. Pope's well-known epistle of Ho- 
lo'iso to Abelard, which is animated with the glowing 
fervor of the unfortunate lovers, while it i.s tainted with the 
impure imagination of the poet, has made the name of 
Abelard familiar to those who arp, jierhaps, only imperfectly 
acquainted with his true history. 

The real historic interest of Abelard's life turns on tho 
state of knowledge during tho age to which ho acquired his 
! reputation. The works of Abelard were once tlmught worthy 
to be put in the Index by the Inquisition of Madrid, which 
is almost the only tiling we know in their favour. As to 
tile question whether Abelard himself knew Greek, wc are 
inclined to think that he did to a certain ejctenl, but whetlier 
he was well acnuainled with any Greek authors, except jicr- 
liaps the New Testament, seems to ns doubtful. That he 
knew some parte of Aristotle and Plato, both of tliem pro- 
bablv thronglv translations, is pretty oertoin. In the piinled 
edition of Abelard's works (1C16) a few Greek words ueeur 
boro and theretpp. 241, 214, 24T, K.H), wlheb, takendii eun- 
ruxiim with the remarks H|wm them, undoubtedly prove, if 
these passages really were in his MSS., ns we believe (hey 
w t-rc, that he must have had some knowledge of the Greek 
languago. It iqqicars that Greek was alwaj's studied in 
France during the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and Iwultth cen ¬ 
turies ; though it was very itiiirorfeclly known, and confined 
to a few schodl-s. Hebrew and Arabic, at that time, were both 
better known than Greek. Tho occasional visits of Greek 
priests into Western EuKqie served to keep ajive a certain 
degree of know ledge of this language. 

The most coinplole edition of Aiiclard, is Petri Alxelardt 
el Hetmeee Conjngis ejit.s Oftera, nuitr. primttm edila ex 
MSS. fodd. Airib'jei:ii. Paris, ICIC, in 4to, 

The edition in the British Museum, though it is in fact 
that of Ainlioise, bears the title of Andrte Quercetuni 
(Andre Itoichesnc), as do several other copies. Audrk 
Duchesne is tho author of the ?{<to,is and Comineiits^yies at 
tho cud. There is a number of other editions, amongst 
which is that of the Letters published by Bastion, 2 vols. 
12mo, Paris, 1*92, with the tc.xt and translation; that of 
Fonrnicr, 1796, with a Life of Abelard, hy M. IXdaunay, 

.1 vo's. 4to.; tliat tif Richard Kawlinsmi. London, 1714, 
8vo.: that of Oxford, J 72.S. . Brunet, to his Manual, gives 
an incomplete list of them. 

The principal sources frein which Wc have drawn this 
article arc, first, the LUrrary Uinfury qf Prance, from page 20 
to 2'2j, vol. ix.: /jV«/fe'.v 

edit ), 1740, 4 vols.l'oiio; the t'wrt'OTUt! ; apd 

JVnrkv of Abelard, complete, Paris, I ti I (!. 4tf). 

ABELB TREE, in Botany, the Eng}i»k »'«»« of the 

Populus alha.—(See P'.)i’Ut.u.v.) 

ABELMOSCTIUS, in Botany, a .jtenus of the Mallow 
tribe, usually referred to //tSii'tuts, xee. It consiste of 

plants having showy white; rose-coldlfeed, or yellow llowors, 
with a rich deep purple or The naine is itn 

aUeralion of the Arabic AdPt'e/ tyiuA, or musk-seed, aceoid- 
itlg to Forskalil. 

ABENCKRAGES, is the naine mvcrihy Spanishclironi-. 
clefs and roraanae writers to a noble fautily in the Arahie 
kmtuk'iu of Grejlada, Several members of which disttoguislwil 
themselves duriilg the period immediately prccedinj* the fall 
of the Mohamto®*kvn empire in Spain. 11 le liistaiT of the 
AbenoUfages ist Aiitimately eoiinected with that of tlic Uien 
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i«iffning dynasty of Grenada. In the year M21 of onr ei^a 
diM Ynssuf III., a wist) ami valiant, prince. Uewns.suc- 
ceedctl by Ms »on Mohmmnod VII., surmimed Al-Haizari, 
or the Ijeft^toitded, who followed the cxiunple and advice of 
his fathoC;in niaintainino friendly rfdationswith theOliristian 
court ofiCastille, and with the Arab pririoeS on the northern 
coast df Aftica, but In.st flic atl'cction of his subjects by his 
pride and tyranny. The discontent wliicAi soon nianifcsteil 
Haelf affainst the youthful inona*Clt, wars for a time Iscpt in 
check by the witchftthicss of'liis principal chamberlain 
Yu-sauf ben Zerragh, then the cliiof of the noble family, 
which probably d,erWed from him the common desi(;ritaf,ion of 
the Abencerages. But, in 1427, an open revolt broke out, 
which had been incited by one of the liin}'‘s cousin.s, Mo¬ 
hammed al Zaghir. The royal paUicc, called the Alhambra, 
was invested by the conspirators. Mohainvned VII,, dis¬ 
guised as a fisherman, escapctl to AtVica, where the King of 
Fez. Muloi hen Fariz, kindly received liim.whileMoliannoed 
b 1 Zaghir ascended the throne of Grenada, yo.ssuf hen 
ZeiTagh, with most of the Abencerages, tied from hi#-perse- 
cutions to Castillo; and some tuembers of the family w ho 
had remained at Grenada were put to der.i h. John 11.. then 
King of Castille, yielding to the representiilions and en¬ 
treaties of Yiissnf ben Zerragh, negoeiated throiieh iiim a 
treaty^ with the King of Tunis, to re|ihice Mohammed II. 
on the throne of Groimda. This plan socreeded. Mohauaueil 
Vll,, supported by his tu’O allies, recovered his patcTual do 
minions, and Al Zagliir sufl'mx'd doatir f r bis treaisin. Bi;t 
the. friendly relatiores lietween (.Jremula and Castille were 
soon ijitemiptod. in coiisecjiience of (Ihi rcfus.i) ofMoliainmed 
VU. to fulfil eerfain ,cri';agem<hvls which, he hail oiitered 
into with .lohn II. Hostilities broke onl, and .taJm ileelarcil 
himself in favour of Yussiif lien ..Vlliamiir, an aspiiauit to the 
throne, who had formed a. slnnig party in Ihc kingdiiiii of 
Grenada. Yussufhen Zerraghledthe Ir wps ofMohainnied 
VII. to encuuulor the united I'orce.s of his opjiom nto. But i 
he fell in a decisive battle, a Inc h be lo.st, find V ’.ii:i,\!f lieu 
Alhainar oenupied Grenada, whiio MoV.tmmied Vll. tied to 
Malaga. This second itnerrupiioii of Miihaiunuru'!; reign, 
was, h(fwevcr, only of short duration, lie regained his 
throne a second time aflor the death of Ynssuf ben Alliau.ar, 
vvhich took place withiii six months. Fre .h hosiiliiies wit,’'. 
Castille soon commenced. The frontier prov inces of Grenada, 
were nmeh infested by tlie incnrsiutis of the Ca,sti!ian eom- 
inaniler Cazorlii- A son of Yussuf l.ien Zerragh, at ilai head 
of a select hand of vidiant knights, drew laU. Ivis troops 
against Cazorla, cod fell in a liattle (l/t.h.H), in which iIr. 
(.lastilians !iu.stainod much lotss. .New distt.irl)ances soon 
broke out in the interior of Grenada. Mohanuned \ 11. was 
(in I.'IM) once mure dctlironcd by one of bis ttejihewa, Osimii 
al Ahnaf. Bui. 1h<v chums of the laltor to the llirone were 
contested h_v anotlun* aspirant, Mohammed hmi IsinaVJ, wlio 
was supported by John 11.; and, finally, in N.o.T, iircvailed 
over hi.s opponent. Soon after this, John II. was sueccedeil in 
the government of Castille by Henry 1V., who .was lelverse 
to Miiliammed hen Ismml, Afttl re.nowed tho liirstilities which, 
from tins time, took a turn decidedly nnfavourahle. to the 
kiugilim of Grenada. Tlie Spani.sh historians inention that, 
about this time, an attemipt r,t a revolution was made in 
Grenada by the Ahenecrage.s, wl\icli had ibr its obje.ei to | 
confer the erown on one of their own family, MuhaTumed hwi 
Zerragh, and that the Ca.stilian eoniminnlcr, Medina Siiliinia, 
to.ak advantage of those disturbances to occupv the fortregs <if 
Gibraltar. The Arabic chrouielc.s ray nothing of rnch an 
event, and the tyltole story appears doufiH'u!. df th-ere ho 
any truth in tho report, it may l.'g,it.hat the .Ahenecivpn-s 
niide. another eflhvt to place Mohmnmed Vll. oiu-o mure 
up-i'.i the throne, which, frmu their st.eaily iittachmynt to the 
cause ot that mif.ivtiinato pritiee, .seems not imprab.’tV'io, 

(.If the feuds of the -Ybencerggoa witdl the Zegrie.;, 
another noble Avahiaii family in Iciiigdom of Greitiuhi, 
who traced their deHce.vit from tl«i Mohajntnedati kings of 
Cordov'a, of the inaSF,iu-ro uf IhirtV-Bi.x Abetirerages, caused, 
.tijfbugh the pwfidy of their oppr.nciits.Vnnd hfnv .'tho sur- 
vivorm of tlio taniily ultiniBtoly eml.raeod tfie Christian reli¬ 
gion, and entgred the sorvin- of VV rdinarid -of flaSlille, a 
higlily inteM|&iK '«tory is told in the ( ri/hnyp-anifev. fie Gra- 
ttada, by Giwis Perez do Hj ta, a work winch ptofesscs to 
be a tran»latwn from an Arabic ne.oiu.jcripi;. t>f jho autiicn- 
ticity of this 'thcre koeius, however, good reason t.o douht. 
The work properly consists of two volumes, Imi in most ed>- 
tionjWblv the flrut is reprinted, and copies of iVo; f eeoridiro 
^ » bo now extremoly we even in Spitin. An English 


translation of the first nitrt, by UtoraaS Redd, appegiKsd 
under the title of The Giinl War^ of GVottettet, &c.. tondoh. 
iso.d. .Svo, [See Condes Uutmia dc ta Domimeum de los 
Araticfi ett vol, iij^.] 

ABEN ESRA, some^ies called Ebonare* of Evenare, 
by the sehola.stie writers, or withljijieomplBte npme Abraham 
hen Mtoi- ben E(ira, was a celebratgfi Jewish scholar, who 
lived during the twelfth century, nie year of hia birth, as 
well as that-of Ms death, is unknown. Be was boni at 
Toledo, prohahly in A.n, liMbl, apd died, it is believed, about 
1168, al an age of seventy-five yeaisy or •upwards. Of the 
Mstery of his life, lew details are known. The Kahhi Ju- 
phet Hallovi is mentioned as having Men one of Ms early 
teachers. A coiisideralde portion m hia lilo was suenl in 
travelling. .He visited Mantua in 1145, and the island of 
Rhodes in M5C: in MSU he was in Eiighind, and in U67 
we find him at ilomc. His eelebrity, cvoii among Mb coh- 
teuiperarie s, le-i a scholar, and as an accomplished vyriter of 
the Hebrew laiiguage, was very great Moses Maimonides 
ree.onvmendod his son to study the vvrWings of Alien Esra in 
pa’I'ereni'c to all others; and the well-known grammarian, 
Dav id Kimclii, and tlm Iravcllcry Benjamin ofTndcla, praise 
lii.s vast erudiii.'Hi; while .Inda hen Aleharizi, the siieeessful 
Hebrew Irnnslal.-r and imiiator of Hariri, acknowledges his 
merits as a poet. An,ii.ng ourselves Alien Esra has become 
«kiK)V,!i ebjelly I'lnmidi his gThat epinnient.'iry on the Old 
Testaiiienl, whirli, it seems, ho wroto tit difibreiil period,s, 
lielwoeii tho years ll-ld and II67. It has been prinlcd in 
the grc.it l!al.iliir,ieal editions of the Bilde, wlijeh have ap¬ 
peared ill Venice, Bale, and Ainslevdam, and there have 
been besides numy stpavale editions of single pails of it. 
Eut. frohi the eroul, luimher of Ids other v.rilings, which are 
still esliint, it is evident that Abeii Esri.! must have hestmveil 
as nmi-h aticntiiin t.jiou niaihematies, astrenomy, philosophy, 
and mediein!;, its on philolng) ; and hi.s treuti.se m vei-.s:! on 
the giune of che.ss (ediled by Tlioioiis 11)d,’, (.Ixfonl, l(c)4) 
affi.irds Hi a speciuicn of Ids .sms'i ss in iioclii; composluen. 
]'’('r an enumei'alimi oi‘tt,e orks of Alien K.sra, which are 
sdll i.r,-served in MS. in several ot the libraries i,d Eurepi-, 
see the arliele ' .Abeu li.sra,' by llarl-niRnn, in Jinc/i. und 
(Jnihi’i 'x Enri/cl-'ip'rilii'. vol. i. 

Ah.EK. Tliis word, v. ldeb Is prefixed-to the nair.e:;; of 
many jilsros in (.‘re-at Tirili.in, is a (.leltie term, and means, 
geii(,;rally, the mooili or culmtie.u of u river. It is sometirocs 
doiinod as ‘ihe litll of a .siiiall water hno a greater,' whii h, 
in' eoni'se. i/i'-'ndiK the terms ■ moe.ili of a river,' and ‘ port or 
harbonr.’ Tlnis, llui town of A tuivbrolhwieli, in Seolland, is 
at the ioontb of the river Btol.hiek, and New Aberdeen i.? 
near the, mouth of the Gee. In Wales, we .Juivc Abcr- 
gavonin , a! i hc coii.'ii'eiiei of the Usk and Gavonny y iyad 
Albert st.’.ilh at the oiiilet of the river Istvvith. 

A Bit lUlliO'r.H'VVICK.or n.oreeommonly ARBROAM, 
a town in ‘vvill.ind, in the county of l‘'orfar, al the moufh of 
llie rivul' l Brolhic, from wliieb ;t.s name comes, It isa royal 
burgh, hav ing been crealod so by charter, gnintcd in J IkK, 
and renewed in 15Sy ; and, in euiijunelion with Aberdeen, 
Montrose, Bervie, and Brechin, foniicrly scut one member 
to iiai'liament. Abeilirothwick is now umted wjlh Bervie, 
Bi'ccidii, Forfar, and .Montro-e in souding a tnember. It is 
iiTcgiilarlv huill, e?;cept in the parl,s of modern -creclion. 
Tim tov.:i house (vjntains several public oflicos, as well as a 
library and reaibrig-tviorn. The eliiof manufactures aro 
ad! cloth, tb.rrad,, and Ifaither, which, ere ckporleil, togo- 
llier with .pavingt-stones' and grain. Ainong the imports 
are fla.x,-hem;), linseed, and tallow. A sraall lmt iaicui'c' 
liarboiir (defended from thd: *ca by a briiakwateir, and pro¬ 
tected by a baticry of twelve gnu,-;) enables; tlio town to 
carry op thi.s trade.-- There are, two parish (diurehea, aiid, 
some disBeiiting pla'-bS bf worship. The population,ahtounted 
in If-Gl to CifitiO. Tbero ari.i the ruins of an abbey, foamded 
in honour of St. TIloiiias-5-Beekel, which was dustrojod by 
the refimners in 1,5G0. The last •abbot was the celebrated 
Cardinal Beaton, Aherbrothwick .is fifty-eight miles north- 
nortli-east of Etliiiburgh. Lot. .5C! 32’ north, long. 2'34' 
we,st. 

ARERCRdMBY (SIR, RALPH), a British general. 
di.slini.piislied for nywy gftMant and imtiortant seiviwis. 
He was the son bf-lfleorgo AbcirerOinhy, Ivsii., of Tilllihodio, 
ill ClaekmaTinapshiro, whore ho was horn in 1738. After 
rereiv ing a hlioral education, he entered the army in March, 
!75li, as a corn’iat in, tlic 3d-regiment of Dvagoon Guards. 
% the year 1787 Mi iiad reaebodtlie rank of mujor-genertil. 
Whoa the war with I'cixMv broke out, in 1793, AhorbroMby 
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was eeUt t» Holland, with the local mik of lieutenant- 
genorali in the experlition comwandod by the Dvike of Yorit. 
HiebOMfery during the, prosperous ooiameneement of this 
otteraptwas not more conspicuous than the humanity with 
which he exertpd his best enorpes in the disastrous sequel to 
alleviate, as ter as possible, the miseries of the siek and 
wounded troojw, whom lio was charged to conduct ih their 
retreat:'.. ■ *. . 

Soon aft^r his return to England, in April, tf05, he 
was made a Kniglit of the Bath; and in August of the 
same ynar, he was sent out to the West Indies, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the forces there. In this quarter he 
took ftoin the enemy, iii succc-ssiou, Grenada, 'Douicrara, 
Essequibo, St Lucitt St. Vincent, and Trinidad. Thu hist 
of lliese colonies fell into his hands in February, 1797. He 
then returned to Europe, having been previously raised to 
the rankofUeutenant-genoral; and on reaching England, 
ho was rewarded for h» valuable services by receivins the 
command of the Scots Greys, and the iqqadntraciit of liou- 
tenant-goveroor of thq Isle of Wight. In the following 
year, on the breaking oiit of tlie reiiellion in Ireland, Sir 
Kalpli proceeded thither, as counuandor-in-chief; but alter 
ho had lield that ollice for o short tunc, it is iiiiderstotKi tlint 
his lUUionccaled aversion to the service in which he was 
engaged, and some diflcreliccs of opinion with ids superiors 
as to certain (ijMwations, Iwl lo a iiovv ai'rangeirient, by whicli 
be was transferred to the chief mililaiy couiinand in Scot- 
lanil, and liie governorship of Fort Augustus and Fort 
Georgm. lie was soon, however, ca.lleil iigain to acr.ivo ser- 
vico abroad, on occasion nf the second expcditi.sn sent agaiiest 
tlie Fromdi in IloUand, in .Augusi, 1 vvilh tlie conduct of 
whicli ho was entrusted, hofore the nn-ival f.f the IJuke of 
York. It proved, a.s is well known, cqtiullv iiiilbn,oua!o 
with tho lornier; but it did not the less uiford many oppor- 
tnnitio.s tii General yMiercrondiy of displaying his iKdivily, 
iiUrepidity, and high niilitary talent. In ISOI, be was 
O’-nployed. to conmianv! the .English linves despatched fur 
tlic relief of F.gypt;,and, in sjvilo of the ufrno.st exertions 
of tile French to prevent his design, lie effected the land¬ 
ing of his troiqis, on tiie 8 tli of March, at Abouivir, though 
not without the loss of 2000 men. A few lUn s after, llie 
enemy made a general attaidc iijion the iiiMiding force.s, 
as they hiy oncaniptKl near Alexandria, f.iit wci-e speedily 
rc|mlsed. On the 21 st, was fought, on the same ground, the 
more ohstinale and hloody engagomeiit, usmdly designated 
the liattlc of Alejtaudria, in whicli the French were again 
driven back at all points. But the vi<d.ory of tair ciiuntry- • 
men was purchased at the cost of the life of tlndr gallant 
ooramauder, who was unhorsed and severely wounded a( an 
early period <.>f the actf.in, by oneol' the encniy, wdrim, imt- 
wittetailding, be disarmed, delivering his sword lo .Sir 
Siihjfiy Smith, whom he soon after met. Then remeititi- 
ing his horso, ‘ be concealed iiis situation,' says the d.c.-paudi 
of Jmrd liutchinson, •from those about him, and eon- 
linued in (lie field giving his orders with that ce,i..hK;ss 
and perspicnity which had ever iiiarkcd his charaeter, fill 
long after-the action was over, when he fainted tl.rougrh 
weakness and loss of hlood.' The itijiiries wliicli he had 
received, and whieh he thus nobly bm-o in silence, were past 
the skill of surgery; he w-as immediately conveyed to the 
ship of the Admiraf .l.ord Keith, and there Hngored till tlie 
2.Sth, when ho expired. His body wns intewod in Ihehnrial- 
ground of the Comraiindery ol'thu Grand Muster, under the 
walla of tho Castle of St. Elmo, near tho town of .La Valcttu, 
in Malta. A monument has since been erectqd to h.is 
memory, by order of the House Of Commons, in St. I’aul's 
Cathedral. Sir Ralph Ahercrothhy, whoso privato cliaractor 
was as oxeonent as his public .tnerite wore grOat, left fmr 
.sons, of whom the proseiit i/>rd Ahercwmby is the .^dest. 
On his death, his widow was created Baroness Abcicroiribv, 
with reiAaindor to her issue male by her lute hiuiband. A 
pension of 20001 a year wa.s also sottlod upon Ladv Aber- 
cromby and the three suceeikling inheritors of the tiile. 

ABEUHEF-N. This name is common to two pTiu'cs 
situated VC 17 near to each otber. betWcenlthe rivers JJoii and 
Dec, on the eastern coa,st of Scottend, dtut in the shire of 
Aberdcon. They ore often loiifonilded, though’ they are 
distinct, both in their municipal and occlgsiasheal con.stitu- 
tions. 

Old AbBRItebN, the moro Bortherly of tlie two, 011 the 
right hunk of the Don, was only a village (though said to he 
of some note) until the twelfth ceuliiry; n hen it vvas elof-- 
vated to tlte rank of a city by the retnovid to it of the* 


bishopric of MortMao, in Banffshire. Tho -dkthedral ei Si, 
Maehar is now nearly demolished; a small part only hditig 
rotaitied for the oalemtion of divine service. There is also 
a neat tevvn--ltou«e, ;«^ close of the last cen¬ 

tury, and a hri^k of one Gothic arch, htiilt by Bishop 
Cheyne, in the ekrly part of thh ffnit^nth ewtury, 
wliioh bridge the river Don k n'aidilahle. TIrere are some 
shiaG charitable foundations; but the Dnivoridty.(King's 
College) is tho instvtotion most deserving notioo.ii This is 
not to bo confounded with Marischal Collojips, in .NowiAbor- 
dceii, for they are not under the same management, and all 
attempts to unite them have proved vain ; a)Aough,ih solhe 
things, their respective directors may co-operate. King's 
College was limnded by James IV. in 1494, in ■which year 
he received the pope's hull for its institution, and it Was 
opened fiir the reception of students some time previous to 
1500, Bishop Elpliiustone having in tlie interval greatly 
aided also in its cstalilisliment. It jaissesaes a library of 
nearly Ki.OOd volumes,'* and cun eliiim, from the Stationers’ 
Company of Eoiidon, a copy of every hook entered at their 
hnli. There are also l.)4 Inirsaries or endowments for the 
.supjiort of students, varying from under 5(. to 50f. i«af 
aimura. The number of. students in 1820 was 235. In 
the College Cliapel, the body of the founder is deposited. 
The population of Old Alicrdoen has probably mcrca8ed, M 
that of the parish, which extends considerably beyond the 
’city, had risen, between 1821 and 18.31, from 18,312 to 25,017. 

New Ai)K 1 u>ke;n, thoiigli often called a city, either from 
its iinpoilaiicc, or Ihini its being confimiided with the place 
last mentioned, is otily a royal burgh; having, at the head 
of its ftoi'iwration, a provost nnd four baillies. It is now 
nnjtcd with Old Alx.-rdeca in the return of a Menibor to 
I'arliament. It stamls on a rising ground, or rather upon 
tom- small eminenocs, on the north or left hank of the Dee, 
which liirins its hiirViour, and over which'is a fine granite 
hridgc of one arch, having 132 feet spun. The town-house, 
the prison, ami a. Masonic, lodge are united in one building, 
in Ihe middle of which is a, tower with lofty spires. In this 
huililing is the town armourv, and an instritinolit for heliead- 
In.iv, similar to the gnillotinc, termed a Maiden. The-Bride- 
we!; washiiiltin 1812 , and has five lloora, With a garden, 
and areas or yards : each convict has two apartments. There 
are also miUtai-y barrucks for ab(.>vo 500 men, and a theatre 
open fin- three or fimr months in the v ear. There are seven 
places of worship of Ibe estahlishinoiit.,—namely, five chapels 
of ease and two kirk.s; those lust are under one roof. The 
east kirti. is an ancient Gothic struBture, w'ilh a tower and 
live hells; the nest kirk is of moro modem aridiitcctiire. 
There are, besids.s, many disseHtmg places of worship, 
whereof fi.iiir lielong' to the .Secederii, lhr<.'e to tho Episcopi- 
lians, and (ho rtmiainder to the Baplists, Methodists, Catho¬ 
lics, and olher religious lU'nominations. 

There is a poqr.s'-hospital, Vichiud the town-house, en¬ 
riched in the conrse of years by various benefactions, from 
w hi<di 400 aged poor receive allowances, and by which forty 
children are inaiiitainod and cdueated. Gordon'* Hospital, 
endowed hy Rohort Gordon, a hvBgess of Aberdeen, in 17‘2!1 
and 1730, receives and educates nighty-four boys in several 
branches of useful knowledge.'!' There are some other 
charities, 


Marisehal College takes its name from George Keith, 
Earl Marisehal, who founded it near the close of the six¬ 
teenth eentm-y( 1.593.or 15!,’.t). It is an irregular building, 
ill the north-east part of the city, and odintains a imisemn, 
a philosophical apparatus, and an obseivutory elevated sixty 
feet above the court in .vliich it stands. Tire library'con¬ 
sists of 10,000 volumcfi, although this University is not 
entitjed to a copy of every- work published for sale j like 
King's Coltoge, which i.s, indeed, regarded as a depository 
lor liolh these Uiiivcrsitic,s. The ntimhor hfWtiiqents in 
the session 1,S1(M817, tho late.st perii-id of' which we Imvo 
hceu ahh- torduahi an accottiTt, was 2‘Ifohei^es 103 divinity" 
stndcnt.s, attending altematoly heiee King's College. 

There are h.t-re, also, 100. hurrtirics, yvhich 'attract to Aher- 
dccn many iu.'iigent .sludent».8-[Soe ;Jo-«rWBf if Educatitm, ■ 
Nos. 7. 8.j ri':' -'c . V 

'.i'hc riianiifiictUjBs of Ahetdeen are vrotillmis, linens, and 
(jottons, esifocially nn*ic0, though this lost hraiKjn of indiLS- 
try was much tlepre»»d in tho date war. Coarse yarn is 


♦ Tilth it*, ot Ietutt, !as fliT bncli ns jSlB. 

'0je Ntnteiiiertt of thn nytritier of pwiuon* tTuJ beiioflt of tlwffi®' 

i)< frem tbo f din/;Mri7A lu 1B27* SutiU unm- 

livni lire lUUic, of epum, to ttuctuntioii. • 
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MEpMted as «ticTa, * or Worked np into cam'as, sail-cJo^i, 
<aWting, &0. ; and the Iwinted wttons cottssferabli^ 

rcimte tV>F leid eolour. Thread, carets, and coarse 

cloths; naite, eordt^B, and materials for ship builduig, ai-fe 
ali^ tnsong it^prodactions. These articlq^ with granite, (of 
which fTO tons, for ptfsing, are. sent fearly to London,^ 
nalnWm, (caught in the l>ce and 'l)oti.) and grain, Bie the 
chief exports; and, in return, besides Brticlo»..-of ordinary 
eonsumptionvthey bring in wool from Inndon and New¬ 
castle, Max from diflen^ parts -of England and Holland, 
and coals from Boland and the Firth of Forth. There 
are some breweries in the town, as also iron founderies, and 
ship-building yards, at one of which several steam-yessels, 
of IvBtwoch 500 and 600 tons, have been fitted out. *!, ; 

The harbour is spacious and safe; and a pier, erected 
Under the direction of the ^lebrated Smeaton, nnd subse¬ 
quently lengthened, has can^ a diminution of the bar 
Wliich once bbstructed the entrance, so that vessels drawing 
seven or eight feet of water can enter at any time. By 
a parliamentary return of 1830, it appears that 330 vessels, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 46,201, belongtrd to the port. 
There is a navigable canal, eighteen miles in length, from 
this place to the bridge over the Don dt Invemiy. 

An English garrison, which occupied tho castle in the 
beginning of tlie fovirteenth century, having been ent off by 
the tovVn.speoplc, tho fleet of Edward III. attacked atidj, 
devustated Abenlcen in 13.33; and a victory gained over an 
English detachment at Dunottar drew' down a more com¬ 
plete destruction from Edward’s army in 1336. It was on 
rts being rebuilt after this calamity, that the designation of 
New Aberdeen was bestowed. Many of tlie citizens were 
slain in the defeat which thi! Covenanters suffered fiom 
Montrose in 164'!. 

New'Aberdeen is 1 OR miles N.N.E. of Edinburgh, and 
425 N. by W. of ttendon ; Ivit, 57“ O’ N., and long., 2“ 8' W, 
of Greenwich. The population of the burgh and parish, in 
1821, was 20,484; by the last returns in 18.31 it liad in- 
ciTast3<1 to 32,912. 

ABERDEVINE {Canludis /jjiiim, Cxjvnai; Fringilla 
R. VTfif AM), somoiimesealled the siskin, awell-lviiov.ni 
song-bird, which has sumo resemblance to the greCii variety 
ofthe canary-bird, but there is cansidurablo diftbrence in iudi'- 
vidual birds with respect to the brightness of colouring. Fle¬ 
ming's specific dc.scTiplion, therefore, ‘tlie head above, black; 
tho neck, breast, and rump, lemon yellow,' though it applies 
to individmrl male birds,will not apply to others, a.ud not at 
nil to the fctiiale; as wi have .seen male hMs, at least two 
yeans old, vvith the hoa;J grey rather than bladt ; and othens 
with neck, breast, and rump as bright yellow as the marks 
on the wings of the goldfinch. In the latier instances the 
liead was jet black. 



Synic eohyectures that if the aWdevfne i* not thiv ori¬ 
ginal stoek-ldrd pf tlte^^.-canary, it is wiailai' to it, 
end oi^btf# be (tenriflpiprathec a vari^^h^ & distinct 
suTOiesbtu if he htS'S^ked closely ftt the points ,pf the 
bills, the Itgi^hs ttf the foils, and purUculatly nt thetoorions 
juid iiiannth's Sf itheso scwfeal bittls, we thihk he wfoidd have 
! to a di!lfe!ii»nt oanciuMBti.—[See Canaky.], 


pm&sdy Uded with fogiHiers f iWBtJy rouaded, find 

the feathers pmjeehng the f|to> conceethng Jthe 
eggs,'winch are ^^ifoh-wh>to.#P^ purplish red, 

like those of the ’ gnMteh, , Xemmih^, agaifo^4Sig3» it 
bv^lds in the highest bMjiohes at tire pine. 

It breeds in the i and ^only visits Bri¬ 

tain, Creniiany, end France in the.tHttumn and qi^i^. It 
is represented in,sonio books; aiit^Tery irregular in ltd ,augm- 
tions, partionlsuly to this coiintiy; but-«;e' sm^ept tflSit tltis 
opinion hoB ; perhaps ariiseu iftpra theijirrognlamy of-obser' 
vutions, for, since our attentkm iias’necn direetedto Hie 
subject, wo have remarked its arrival about Lee, in Kent, 
to be almost as regular as the departure of the swallows, 
which takes place alwut the 8ame;timdl' Duriiig its winter 
stay with us, the aberdevine feeds chiefly on'the seeds of 
the birch and alder. 

As a cage-bird it is fi-equcirtly paired with riw? canary, to 
produce what ate termed mulo-bmi* ; but it is, beridefof a 
lively and pfimeverihgisongster. Ohe which wq jvosBossed, 
though tte tolours were s<) dull os scarcely to [lUstingnisU it 
ftein a heh-bii-d, sang for ten or eleven months in the year. 
Its song would he very pleasing, though not so plaintive as 
that of tho linnet, nor so sprightly as that of the goldfinch, 
if it did not at intei'vals introduce a jarring guttural note, 
almost like the croak of the nighlingalo when angry. 

ARERGAI’^ENNy, iv town in the countyrf Monmontb, 

.at the confluence of the :Dsk’ and Gaveuhy, situated in a 
range of meadows, .surrounded by several hills. There 
i.s a fiiu; old bridge, of fifteen amhes, over the Usk; also 
an ancient and spac'ioiis church, as well as the remains of 
a castle, and of a Benedictine priory founded sooft after the 
Clonquest. The town is long and straggling, the streets 
naiTo#,’ and the houses iiTogularly Imilt; but considcralile 
iinprovements have been made by enlarging tlie inarkol- 
placc removing projections. There aM; .several Dissent¬ 
ing niceling-lumses, a (Jatholic ehajicl, a grarnniar-sclMiol, a 
Lancasteriaii, and several Sunday schools. The [ninripiil 
trade is in wool, of which a considcralilc quanlity is sold in 
the market in the months of June and .Inly. The supply 
of coal and iron afi'orded by the neighbouring mountains 
has given rise to several iron-works in the surrounding dis¬ 
trict. The jiopidation in 18.31 was 4230. Tho MomnonUi- 
shive and Biveon canal passes near the town, and gives faci¬ 
lities for its trade and that of the neighbourhood. Aber¬ 
gavenny is sup|io.sed to have beep the Roman slalion of 
(iohannium, so called:;from the river Gobannins (Gavcntiy), 
and once jio.ssessed a charter of incojponitioii, which was 
forfeited in the reign of 'William Ill. It is 14 mile# W. 
by N. of Monrnouth, and 143 \V. by N. of Loudon; !at. 
51° 59'N.. long. 2’,58'\V. 

AIlERNETlIY (JOHN), a distinguished surgeon, 
born in the your 1763-4, cither at the town of Abtirimtby 
in .Scotland, or at that of Deny in Ireland, for each claim# 
tho bonoui' of having heeii the placo of liis bh'tli. Ho died 
at, Pn field-, altera protracted iUness, on the 18th of April, 
Ifoll, in the sixty-seventh year of his ago. In early youth 
ha femoved from vhe place of hi# Viirtb, and resided with bis 
parenls in lAindon. He s'ceeivod the elemcnbs of gramma- 
tici^l and classical instruction at a day-scboql in Lefli^ury, 
liub'dt does not appear tliat he enjoyed the advantage of atiy 
higher education than that afli)riled by the onlinary day- 
school of thS pffied. At the usual age he was apprenticed 
to Sir Charles Bhck, surgeon to St. Barthefiomew's Hospital, 
under wliom, and wpecialiy in the wards of this hospital, lie 
had ample opportunities,of acquiring ,iv thorough knowJet^e. 
of Ms profossiptiu'i^f whg'iii;'bb availed himself with diligence. 
Ccimpctent |ndg(!s.>w\l6 obit^rved at this early perioilAhe 
quolrties of,his riiindrand hi# halrifo of study,, predicted that 
he would one day iuxjuire fame if not fortune, ’itouigh-he . 
t^peared hefoife'ihc public early as an author, an®^ though 
Ms very first woi'ks .stamped him as a pian of genius, en¬ 
dowed vvith a }>hilp.suplucal andoriginaf miqd,, yet tooidid hot 
rise info reputation hoy acquiee pragti# wijh rapfo^. In 
1‘786 he succeeded IID. Dofouw assistanfosurgetai fo St. Bar- 
tholauiew’s Hospitnl, liiitl Si'irtV topic the placo 

of that genftoinan s*-Jecturer oH; ' anatomy and ;»argp*y, 
Foi- u cousiddrable tone he had but few pupils, mpi he was at 
first by no meiius a gc^leeturer.hte-delivery beingja-ttended 
with a raore^than oidinwy .idegieo of hesitaticfo..( Qn the 
death of Sg-Ghtofo# > Bpiic, liw formef inaater, 
elected surg^ ittShis rp®f^d, subsefiiettay, St. Bariher 


fcy>p lias diblilUMUdd the ijest ?of‘ the alwltsvin© wSch if 

cf an oak. limit With dry bent mixed with leaves,'mid had never be^g aeafored. 
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' iMmAiNi Um* 1 # M<iA to mahtlmrkKiM»rMite 

OTA^^ Kt«a|| atii:«Mr, wore iadicstii^ieitf the seA^m of witnese, epeiOciug ei^owtatfly flwi%aefti«M4url\»MtiU«tiK> 
bw top jt>%ine||t* It W|A from this proilmnd and original atninaticai <Sf the impressioa haodewpon 'his owji taind hy <|» 
thinker', w^^xeroised «» textraonimary influeitce oTOf' the praiertiens of hi»Mutor, giVe# the &llewit^tJlwoa<uit.vm|^ 
QKdhr«t«ndtii||g( taotoit, and piirsuitefnf biis young pup3. that if trim, is deoid«w tinfarotm^ Is to uie -nltunate 'teeiiltef 


sfhy derfv^ th«t> wfdent love of tfti 
apHitMdtOi of which to si^igeiy, he was ^Hned to < 
a rim arh^to a Itoautiihl t,t»ence. Ho «i|do hssui 
wttpily aiMamtedwith aiiatotoy, b«stjt wao we^-ho 
he 'adiaittea into ‘dm then wew tmirA of physiotog 
studied stnietore, hut if‘was that he might underetam 


'ui&gyi 1^ t^e the thodw and i^iih of his ieetining. * ;Se,iH)<eiMmeu% eai-^ 
to eiaivert poiuvtodsilmeoftl»hipesttimthe,’««5jt8®ri;l*iw»to! ‘ho 
mself tito- so njo^y disontMigted the petjdimteies, of si||!t^ ,*hattU9B 
.he 'toight subjects; he made that so Cnsy which wps heibra 
elegy: be thateveiy man who heard ltiiQtoekp(«i^Htothiit4«iy»Wtt 
tana ftipo- *ir Bomo important postUm of his knowfedgo ho is frmhted 


ti»h: and tite momont he ha4 obtained Urelonr insight into to Mr, Abemethy. Bnt ho tbsisyed all hia ■onthnriaora ttr 
these two sciences,' hO'.itatt tito appUrdtions of whi^h they hia '^peculiar doctrine; he so reasoned it, so acted h, and so 
WoA capable to the twattnent of disease. From that dramatised*it (those who have heard him wiU know what 1 

. . . . , .V .... ■ . ..a, . 1 ,a < * • . a Sa .. a at , i .a 


moment he looked trith contempt on the empiridspi thmi, mean); and then in bis own droll way he so garaged the 
almost ttnivenal in aurgmy; bo ridiopled its jargon; ho more laborious searchers after tratii, oalUiig them- oantoBm> 
Uposed tte narruwtM^ df its princmlei}, if it be at all tuously “ the Doctors," and so disported himself with ridieme 
miowable to desiiaqatahy such a tote ignorant dogmas. of every system but his own, tlwt we accepted the doctriim 

which alone re^i^Stod the praenre of the ration. But in all its fi^ioss. We should have been ashilmed to do 


ho did not content himself with deriding whM trjidy de- otlierwiso. "We accepted i 
served contempt; he laid the foundation of, and mainly selves by acclamation the p 
rontributed to build up, a new edifice. By the ddigent at the casyltate of one hi 
study of nature, and by continual reflection on what ho saw. Lord Chatham, it is said, 

I... ic ,1 .... ,.e ...u... 


otlierwiso. "We accepted it with acclamation, and voted our¬ 
selves by acclamation the premundest of medical pbilusopheis, 
at the easy Itate of one h(df*hoar'8 iastructiun. Tim great 
Lord Chatham, it is said, bsAsmh power of insjnriiig self 


and; as be himself expressed k, the coueatenatioii of what oomplaceiHsy mto tlio minds of other mOn, that no man was 
tie saw, he reduced to order what he found a chaos. Hitherto ever a quarter of an hour in his oompuny without believing 
the surgemt hod loohcil upOh iftm class of diseases wliicli it' that Lord Chatham was the first man in the world, and 
was lug part to treat, diseases which almost always have a . himself the second; and so it was with us pour pupils and 
local seat, os disedses wluch have also a local origin, and Mr. AbemotUy. We never left his loclure-rooin »ifhout 
consequently as diseases which are to ho cured by local tlnnkuig him tlie prmoc of pathologists, and oursclvos only 
aiiphcadbiis. To Abemethy bolongs the great merit of fli-st just oUe degroc hclow liim.' ^ > 

pcTcciviiig, in iLs full extent, the utter incompatibility of this If tliis wove, indeed, the ordinary result, then it must be 
notum witti the tmo phonomona of disease, and tw mert- adifiittod that the oxcellonco of Mr. Abemethy, aa a teacher, 
ness, or, wlien it ceased to be mert, the misclucvousness of was, after all, but of a secondary order. U« only teaclies well 
tho treahnout that grow out of it. In a woi'k abounding who sends his pupil away thirsbng after triith, determined to 
witli acute and original observaUon, and exlnbitmg coinpre' seaixlh for u, teeling that he has a oh-or oouceprion of tho 
hensive and plulosophical views, entitled. The ComtitiUimiai mttone/ iii wliiidl be is to get at it, and, at all events, ui no 
Origin and Treatnuint of Tjical Disean'e, ho lays down aad mood to be satisfied with anything but the entire truth. 


estalilishos tlus great principle:—that local diseases are The private character of Mr. Abemethy WWblameless, 
symptoms of a disordered constitution, not primaiy and in- Ho was highly Ivmourable in all his tratuusctions, and i»- 
dcporidcnt maladies; and that they are to be cured by reme- eupcble of duplicity, meanness, arliflce, or servility. His 
dies calculated to make a salutary impression on the general manners m the domestic circle wore gentle, and even play- 
frame, nut by topical dressing, nor any mere manipula- ful: he gayb to those about hhn a large portion of What his 
turns of surgery. This single principle changed the aspect heart really abounded with—tanderaess and aflbotion ; and 
of the entire field of surgery, and elevated it from a manual on his part he was tenderly beloved by his children and 
art into the rank of a sdcnco. And tp tins first principle he by all the membors of his fatmly. In public, and more 
added a second, tho range of which is perhaps somewhat especially to his patients, his manners were coarse, fa- 
less extensive, but tho practical importance of which is, pricwus, dhurlish, and sometimes Oven brutal. It would 


scaroelv iiiferipr to that of the first—^namely, that tlus dis¬ 
ordered state Of the constitution either originates from, or is 


pricums, churlish, and sometimes even brutal, it would 
not Iw diflicult to account tor this anomaly wore tliore any 


account tor this anomaly wore there any 
sd state oi the constitution either originates from, or is use in pursuing the inveirtig.ation: bis comracf in this respect 
lusly allied with, derangeraente of tho stenlach and merits unqnabned censure. If but one-half of the stories that 
S, and that it can only Im reached by remedies which arc told of him be true, the ieelings they should cXcite are 
first exercise o curati^ influence upon these organs. Tlie (hsgusli and mdignafiun. Without, doubt it is the mtercst of 
bcnofll daily and hourly conierrod upon mankind by tlio every patient to state h** cose'to hp medical adviser in as 
olucidation and establishment of these two principles, both fuw and plain words as possible, ^d then to listeft without 
^ tho prevention and the mitigation of disease "and suffer- interruption to the counsel that a given him; but no one 
ing, it Ware vain to attempt to ostimato, and it is not easy to knew better than Mr. Aliemethy how utteriy ignorant even 
pay to their author the dolit of gratitude which is his duo. file educated flosses are of the^uigtnre and ibnetions of the 
rn^er, the same philosophical view of the structure and animal economy, and liow cora^etely they have been cx- 
funetbns of the human frame, which enabled this acute eluded freon the means of obtaining any intomation on those 
physiologist so greatly to improve the theory and praefice of subjects. No one know better than he that in the cbp-s in 
surgery, suggested, and at tho same tiiu* aijiiea liim with which he was consulted there was often *W(d sufioring, though 
the ODUrago to perfonh, two operations ui surgerv bolder there might bo exaggerated statement mid unreasonable 


;iow coraq^etely they h* 
of obtaining any inmm: 


VMS,. bwu uptsiubuijiis UL uuiuL'A fttvAV wv vaA ggerated statement mid unreasonable 

t^n any mat had ever before been achieved, and the repe- cum^tot; that suffering h not the leas suffering because it 
tition of which has since been attended with splendid sne- i* s^dnllicted, and that it is bitter indeed when (lie very 
cess-—namely, the tying the xomtid ‘and tlio external ihac person from whom solace is sought treats itwftb derision and 


person from whom solace is sought treats it wftb derision and 
reproach. To listen to the in terminable details of a bewfidered 

I w- ... « « I « > ._ J_1 t._ _ 


cess-—namely, the tying the xomtid ‘and tlio external ilnic person from whom solace is sought treats itwftb derision and 
arteries. The, aalwuneonient ^ five peSformanco of these reproach. To listen to the in terminable detwls of a bewfidered 
capital eperatiims, at once <'cstabMiOT his reputation as a and possibly a selfish hypochondriac may, indeed, be, trial 
Burgeoft, and increased the ete®t, dP the Bngbsh eohoot of temper j" but tho deportiiient of tho medical practitioner, 
tbrohji^ut Europe. • > even towards such an hypochondriac who applies to 'him for 

Gvoit, however* as was thC reputetihfr which this distto- guidance and aid. outfit to be under the ctttmiA of principle, 
guished man acquji'od as an anatoja^ pbysiologist, and rather than of feolftig. Whatever be the Mty of a patient, 
surpmn, it is probable that he owed Ms ustohi^ ohiefly to it can never forfeit ftie Maim to htBi^%—of which theipb) - 
his sueoesB as a teacher. '"Gifted,wi&'fito.'owh’Us to marter sician, from tlio kaowledge.whieK^ profrfe^cn gives him of 
and extend his science, he Wqs enawedw^fr the Still rarer the wciikncss, infirmity, and sromril^ of human nature, 
rapapity of communicating to olhifcrs hr a mpar*,sacoinot, omi^t to be njore observant than 8(py other human lieing.— 
impressive, and fasoinating manfipr, whateveir he Mmsolf [Phr a list of the vukmsTntets published by Mr. Abemethy, 
knew. Easy aad fluent, yet not inMeg«tiW.iaienndi% with see "Waft's Bt'dMiAara Brllotmtoa. A ctolectgd oditiuii «f 
ISlnatcatiiHi and anecdote, yet methediw-*lpgical, fpt o<^. Ms auraicat worMi enmated in 181$, in 2 viuls. 8vo.] 

andoeeasionidly huiniisqjis almost to tsiarsenoss—sel- ABERRAEIOff' tor on astronomicel pheno- 

dom impassioned, yet always li^eiHive, and "Wer altowmg menon, being jOfi apparent altmtion in the place of a 
4ho fttttMtidb (ff W audience towg for a singft momentnr stas; artsing from the oombined atofton of the spootator, 

•* e a aciM e.- _deMwiMAaiiMnn ekV frtiA ndfr.t* dot 


liologist, and rather than of feolftig. Whatever be the Mty of a patient, 
% chiefly to it can never forfeit hit Maim to htBi^%—of which theipby - 
ius to master sician, from tlio kaowledge.whieK^ profrfe^cn gives him of 
the Still rarer the wcdkiicss, infirmity, and stamril^ of human nature, 
tort.aacoinot, ou^t to be njore observant than W other human lieing.— 
r he btosolf [Bor a listof the VMkmsTraata published by Mr. Abemethy, 
etmdi%with see Waft's Srilannim. A cmlect||d oditiuii sf 

cM, fpt oAm. his snreicai woitet «||Miated in 184 5, in a vmls. 8vo.] 
rsenoss—sel- ABERKAE^Off’ tor laoAi; an astronomical pheno- 

r erallowmg menon, being jOfi apparent olt^tion in the place of a 
momenw star; iui|ij»g fl»m the oombined morion of the spoctatov* 


i* ww iiUllsed, Biat be Med to oonrinoe whooror iteaiid | ani^fuf tw which brings tlw impression tif the ptM to 
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l)|g eye. W« 1>KtrtB^j«evii)>e> >n wdgP.Hakt Die 

msy aot lana tQo lbwye fr iwtion of a)ielTi^lla^|iibBt 
IS never wi mit|tfai,w»S 3 ?y}wt is, tiie apparent place of tlte 
star diffeia 'jamB itelnnl Puce less than tUo mmUetk part of 
the of the sun. • It 4 ne vvoQck];.-Diere- 

f 9 ns.vWt-l^t« 9 D astrononir 4 as f^'UQced 

wscovciy was made. Ifout sen# of vision wtsK 
or ^ii^bt'moved no ffistoi than « Ti^'thop, we 
sho^d hove •^te-rcstfi'^ ,«Ewrirotii», that isj ol^ec# prould 
sd^ani^o their relative plisBas wtoh vve #gan to niove, and 
if we went as fa# m a of lit^ht iBovnd, th utmost oon- 

fa#>H When we ride.in a 

cairiiipi, 'vmiiah tbo w is beating, we mistal^ the 
ditoctibtt of .the rain: for the cause of wluch phenosM^p. 
SM. Motion. But as light tnOvos wiMi a 

veloeiijr whic% imagination; oannot eon<'‘eivo, abcint 200,000 
igitea in a second, its motion is'so jpeat compared with any 
we ohn give ourselves, that its passa^ ftom any one terres- 
traat object # attother may he edhsidered as instantaneous. 
Ilie motion of a spectator on tluj earth which goes round 
tW .sun at the average rafQ uf alio&t eighteen miles in one 
second, fhough le^s Dian the ten'thousandth part of that of 
ligftti isheverthelemsnfricWt to cause a sinall variation in 
llte place of tlm star; peroeptibliB by good astronomical in- 
i^ments.'#. '.'■■■ 

' Wd know (see AnPtnuNT Motion) (hat if a l>ody a bo 
(#U^ itftwd difTctept direelions at 
the same in.stant, With. ^pulses 
Which would ; separately'carry it 
through An and Ac in one sotjond 
of time, tho result ef the combined 
impuliMis is, that it moves in one 
second through A», the diagonal of 
the;’parallelogram,, whose sides are 
AB and ACi Again, if tlie spectator 
and the object at which he is look¬ 
ing are both in motion. The apt>ear- 
anees presented by the motion will bo preserved, if we 
render the spMtator stationary, provided wc. giw? to tbe 
object a veWty etjual and contrary to that which the 
spectator had, hi addition to its own. Hence, if the spec¬ 
tator move front p to « ip one second, while ip the same 
thne the object moves ftom 4'to c> nnd if abIsc equal to 
PQ, the spectator, who does not perceive his own motion, 
will imagine that tlie object moves through ad in one 
second, ho himself remaining gt p. Hence, ifrays of light 
mwo parallel to AC, an^’ he can distinguish them, tliev will 
appear to him to iHioi-e parallel to ad. Thoiigh he flUhnot 
#e the light ittolf,'he will mistake the ditoctioh of the ob¬ 
ject from which it comes : and if asked to point it out, will 
])laoo his finger in tho diwetion pn instoad‘'of pm. The 
following illustration wil^plaee this in a clearer light.- 
LetussppKise the rays to move'.so ilawly, that a spec¬ 
tator cambe liinushed with a tqbo long enough for light to 
take 80Tiw |wtceptiblp tphin pa.ssvng fn«n one end of it to the 
other. This wiU do lit our purpose, since, though bv such a 
supposition the aberration W’lll he very much increased, jet 
liie elfoCt, attd the reason of it,.will be of tlie same kind as 
if light wore, s^l^sod to have it»s real velocity.H,.;,® star 
being at an irtnuease distance, tlie says which jiach the 
spectator in diffetoA parts of the second may'^. called 
pUffillel. without seB'uhlo ertok Thus, while in oriPsccond 
the gipctator moves from a to n, he weives rays hf light in 
thh airectioh indicted by tho dotted liaes. The question 
noWis, in what direction thnst he held the tuhe, so as to 
a# thh htW thfoaghft?' .''?f he. tyero at rest, tltat ditoctum 
would evideatljr be AC., > 
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X«t AB te ^ doscribctl by Hie oil® 

second, dprmg'which time let a ray oi’ light mpin h*n)l “ to 
M, 6rfirofit e JUgh AO, awl lot abIm! the length and 

directum (he -t^W JlijSde tlie second ynto any number 
of ecjual parte, Jpy sat,,afi4l ctefl' the tube mto the various 
positions whlctt k w^' auteii^vei^ pepupy. Consider « fay 
of light as a BOGeeStehl) of htke particles moving one dkat 




aaotner «My|k'|aw, Aili'iiiliB i 

«, the particle 

plaeed the tube, th# ks lUskon 
of ^,*ay. which # ‘flitei 

Wdula do if there 
nat perceivo his Own inoticm,'tl»; 
nty of light appears to iwmo 
tlie direlstion jjii which he sees .i , ,, 
on^e c f u, Contained betweenjthn i 
tioHA is wiiat is e(i}|od tho 

diagonal of the pafatlwdi^m. _ __ 

and opposite to- ab, as Wote-ittitit^y 
must remark,-^ ■' . -V ' ‘■ 

1. That tho above figure is muoh diatorteds atteo ifs'u 
.not the ten thousandth of as ; whcnfce thO'llit^tion Wm 
be yen' small. , 

2. That tbe a^ntration is in thu^ifona passing ihrh^jpi 
Au, the line of the'eaftli s courfS’tor the moment, htid 
through fild. real direction ac of the stik; whence, at Idle 
earth ehatigbs the direotiOh tif its motion in going rotind the 
sun, the direct ion of the aberration, wiU also phange. 

;t. That wo have committed kti error ia supfiosing the 
lines AC and no to be paralldy sinec they meet at the jttar; 
wliiph error, on account of the star's enormous distance' will 
be imperceptible. , .. 

4. That AB is not propeiSyili^ spECtater irino&i round the 
sun only. but. i'oinpounded tyHbat '|®d|^s motion tound the 
earth's axis : the tatter, however, being at most not (me- 
third of a mile in a second, while the foWier 4 eighteen 
miles per second, does not produce any sensible abtStoition. 

5. The real direction ac of the light may be considered 
as tbe Same at,every part of the earth's orbit, on aeoc^nt of 
tho distance of the star. 

(i. The aberration always throws tho|))tnT nppatontif 
noimir to the earth's cmirse, that is, ao is always witliin tho 
angle cab. 

7. The ivbcnation is greater or l#saocordingas the angle 
CAD is ncaroF to, or fiirther frOtU,,a right Upglo, and is 
greatest vyhen ca» is a right angle. This result niay 
Tcadily be proved by those who understand trigoinmietry, if 
they toBbllfct that ab and «a are given, heitig the velocity 
of the earth and the ajiparmt vcloy-rty of light,'and that 
jAI* . AB . ■ 

Sill A«B,orsii) cAii^ — sm 08A='0- sin cab. 

'M ■ 

let us suppose, wHioh will he exact ououijh for our pur¬ 
pose, that the earth mww. to a piride (the ecliptfcl, of which 
the sun is in the cent to. f*ie line sA* perpendtbular to tfe 
idane of the ecliptic, looks uhvards the pplf of the eclipbe. 
ixit SB be the ditoction of a staii, p.sQ perpendicular in the 
plane of the ecliptic to sn, avid bs+' perpendicular to 
the same plane. When tlie earth is at to it is DiS^C^ 
in the direction j!M perpendicular to su, and tho Star, ftiga 
its groat distance, is in the direction b c paiollol to yk, 

Be. 3. ^ *.' 



Hence the i^erratios .takes phtee jn Diiir;plaadCXKi1 
the star is a little Ipwored towards 
dirootion un. .Lot tltemeedlo.'sN te<Wol9%9’D»o < ... 

the earth, $0 as always to iudhteto 'ibe dkeoUpn in wtinsu 11^ 
earth is movitig, ihgfte, sw is' sIwii^B parallel to tiM<atid 
perpetidumior to piapf B, s w pandkit to fb» 

plane c b H,'is the j^guB kt trluch abenmtitet'kkVld.SQh^^ 
to take place if the ^eettkor prone af a, «ud a prnd > 

but iiH #0 iklt hk tei'xte' 

suppose hiH’ ntso^ % ^itit the sdn# dheitktioti to tefaf 
dace in the pk^'sajl-trhidktoi^.totoit^ ' 

By what has been sa% the abeitdtion is gtoaie# when nw 





tiv 

■ .y^!?*'^' or .■Bjj;.^'ii#'#ilferi'. 

ii,w,» or q; H««hitifetho»l0jtte asrf 4» a right 
^ W SlfMd djffeti most ' 

■jpwW'T ot -fL ■ Henoo^'jho obomtba'isiili^^ 
irar tprwd# dOm r w li^igBEiioiohes i 

(|t*W ;)4 1»..i»j(|!ttd ^ooi^aeB''‘t«g«Ui^ fltefii ^ to 
‘iB,jmHCh Hie''Bw spjjoaraj toi»vog to«rtd;i|j» 
if deaOilbeB a eone, star 

.swKD fval or cUn>se shoot h, IroWtor aieis of 

friUtfi U pandlel iomth otid um leasej'.to ut ; sooh as ^rqt, 
ia tthiw^ is tlw^pSHHitpltoo trhdii «e dwcth is at is atid 
so (M- ' ^us d^tdtooon is cw^etod in tiiasotiiss of a ye«r. 

* When the star itself,4s in tShe polo of the eoliptic. or is 
seepinthe ditsctionsij the angto asn is always a right 
apglo, the ghenariorite always of the mma magnitude, an^. 
the apparent path of ttt ataf is'a A,s wp tafcshstafs 

in ^ifhmh SB u mor^Hg^ed.i^ the oeUpiiis,’^ oral he' 
oomos flattened in pppilf^n to itslcngth, so tlmt when the 
Star Is in the eclh^y ^ g^ears to vibidte biWards and 
thiwardain a Stniigliimao< ihiag and retiirninf ^We p each 
yoet,. ,. , 

. If the star be on the BOlsricial rolvre, the points n and o 
.'»flit, ha ; the_ equinoxes, and, a and ^ tho,p)lBtiees- Thd 
alteration will oorisequently lie greatest at the solstice^ pid 
least at ihe^qiiilioxes. We shail refer to tins case presiiiily, 
The stangyqtpoar to ha t»tii|i On a large sphere, of which 
he are gt thd centre|.f Motion, Sphkjie.] 

Wo may rfe^sont the ’phenomenon on a eoinrnon globe by 
dinwing a amall ellipse or oval round the star, the nimw- 
axis of which is parallel to the ecliptic, and the figure of 
which is inure or less flattened as the star is nearer to, or 
ftirthcr from, the ecliptic. The major a.xis will always be 
an lire of41", and the minor axis will bo 41* multiplied by 
the arite of B s m qr the star's latitude. 

Previously to^ntering upon the quantity of aliorration, 
wo shall give some account of the discovery, which is one of 
the most remarkable, in the luslory of science. The argu¬ 
ments for the motion of tho earth, though to^iably conelu- 
slvo, were yet principaHy demod from the greht aimpheity 
of this hyjiolhosis ig comparison with others. Since all the 
phenomena then ohserved could bo equally well explained 
iron the supposition, that the other planets niovM round 
the sun, iii the same time that the sun movod-nnind tho 
earth. It remained, therefore, to find' some M-perimmitmn 
crutyiK some phenomaiton., which admitted of no ather ex- 
plarmtion excrapt what (xiuld Ite deffied from the earth s 
motion. The nrst idea which ,j|pg|festcd itself to astrono¬ 
mers was, that if the earth really moved, tho stars would 
a^mecu- to change their places; tiiough tl-.ey did hot count 
much upon tlul, since they knew that the distance of the 
atom ]»%ht be so ^ah that the whole diameter of the 
aorfha orbit would be tiio small a change of position to 
<«use any peiceptihle change of place. [See Parau.ax.] 
'fo Ulnstmto this, suppose that when tho earth is at q, we' 
look at tlw in the directM|i qg, and when 1 t is at p, 
ih thh ahhotionpr'. Draw rl parallel to qg. The sjh^l 
tat(sf, ,who ihiagines hohself at rest, will, if he ob 8 erveai& 
star at ^ese two epochs, seo a difference of position cor- 
rospp^hg to the angle hpf, at least if the distaii^ of 
the kfaf-be not so great os to render that angle impercepible 
to his mstfawents. This,'"however, will tgie place in the 


phtne:]«S8ing through the star htid pq, whereas the effect 
of aberiatian takes placO in a blaiie i^endiuubir to that 
plana, Picard, Hecfii, and FiiimsttSf bad all observed 
^ght ehhngesi*) the position of the stars i but .seeing that 
tlwy ware in a dirriitteti different Shfa thawhich would have 
lieen eatf^ by.the joaptn Sinuition bnly, they do not appegr 
to have aflTOnced any othi^ eiipa^mciton. In 172 S, 

• Saviltan professor of Aatronomy at Oxford, and altei^ards 
Astmnomer Royal, to^d, Mt%toux, tho son of Locke'd 
well-known ftieud of,that tiamdi sirtabopt this question 
eotj^lSy. The most ootracr InltfutiiM for measuring 
very sWall angles was, at tlfiir Hm\.th|i'-.xajuth sector [set 
ZaNtpH SaOTtia], and a very largo ows^^tfin# ^ tolesmipe 
twenty',|bur feet long, mode by Graljafii,, ptfe' ;pf the most 
cekfbtated aftisia tliis country 1ms eredtM £t 

Kew, wndqt the diroctions of Molyfij^* ‘ A'sctiitlt ^ct«; 

ati^lar fiance from the teTiith,' 'iit wMch 4 
a meridiem' 'tptiith being dct^hihied^'h; 
vTlte iluiriunent hdviiig a very small--rartga, 
ha ^ from tlrii 'il^iuth, and the etih'eWah' 
Unto Xbracdults, tirhich ha|^dhi. to 


measutas 
Btarpaasto 
plumb htto, 

4 




abatti^if6sl4^«# ttotiSto.'' ittar will.'flc^l'' thd '■ 
cedintf ws&uttt bt Ifodiydtihti, fffHh to destol^ 
small (iifelo about tito {thute It wtiiild if einh Md 
tto tdotien, wUehla tolued ito ' ^ 

010 Stars, pttiafii^‘%!&« tSwiewj the' ItoBirtar'^/t^b'S 
x(mtiMe<ttti y Drac'atdS, #S 1 do we'a’'tB)otii|li to gtte alt Iflbd 
M the path which it dwribeS ofhtyj’rito* jMi tosastofiiiff 
tho .starts xenito diefanco, 2 Wl^' 5 iij<',’t&*:,itoH|P'''*' ''“'' 
distance was alto tobasur^i shice tte z^dtth 
both points of the marididn, distant froiiit orb a. 

eotottfaitoeffthepltoe,:;; [hoer'lioitpLXMsttoll 'Tlliit S,' by’ 
addtog the difibrenee hatwegn 9il toid ihd' larit&ie iff ittotr'' 
to lif to«todioitid toi#th dlstaiice of the star at thatplaia& 
tlo^btato its polar ^^hoe. In J!g. 4, s rmwosehte the 
mean place of the star, and 04 am the sihall e&^e, iteftriy 
a circle, desoribed by tlie btar lA One year. The reader 
must imagine this circle plticed in the hekvetis;' khd the 
Mne PS bent over Ids head, so that a ia Ids xcatito dtid 
p the pole, We mnW-now show how to find the poii^e 
of the ollipse i)sa«), inawetmg to, the tour prinripiilt'' 
periods of the yesp—fhe. iototicea and equinaxem 
Referring bciCk to Jig. d, m iftorih we ftnally placed the 
spectator at s, the sun will 'sMwar to describe the (fircle 
which tho earth Teally describef; to the earth moves 

fbom jij to K, the snn. will appettr to move from p lot. 
Hence; when Ibe 'ourth is at q, Rk aberration Throwing tho 
apparent place of the star towsgas am 90° bqfbre the earth, - 
throws it also towards a lino 99* teWriri the sun's qfqeonmt 
place. Let x,/g. s, be the earth, wvs A the amatont eomwi 
ofthoiito or the ecliptic, kp the axis of the eartfa, AM-v write 
oijuator; ,Whence, if tha, 0 Mi move in the dtototion iedicated 
by fileatroWs, vis the vmalequinox,stlmimriner a^iee, 
A* the autumnal equinox, and if the wintor solstwei His 

Mg, 4, 
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circle which bqnnds the whole figtfe is the mUtidal eolure.) 
and as tlie star y Draconis is ■very'nearly on that cohue, we 
will suppose it to be at s. Let z Wfe tSiC speatator's zeiit^, 
that is, let him 'be on'Such, a part gf the earth. Ihat the 
plumb line falls in the direction.!^ the point v. will, by the 
motion of the eart.fii be c^ied round'<|a. dotted cirole. Tttg 
mcrid'ian is the moving circle passmg rnrough ,p and. z, and 
as tho figure stands, (lie real stat a|jd the pohs of the ec%r 
tic are on the meridian. HiXt, tot the the. veraai 

equinox,'to let riia sun aTipear at v: then wi^mt w being’ 
90° behind V, the to be thrown towards w, 

and its iMareHt ic A- (t. andto ere tiia.- 

apparent places ceitoBpondmg id s, a, add w,~the dotted 
part hf the ellipse being suppoitod to :bf bent over on the 
other side of the tnahore. idg. 4 R hihen ftiam.^' 5, and is- 
tho eotirse hf tlie tdar, as it w% eppto* to the spi'ctator 
at X, SQp Wng bent, so that, * is over bis h^, anid p 
behi'nd him, Let us now suppdse him; in the situation tff 
Bradley, with an instrument eimable only of toaasoring ' 
ehonges the polar distance, tlie tune being thtf winter 
Solstice. AS the star ajqBars to move foam# to a, which 
takes place between tli|.and the .|«,ynal oqmnox, Uw polar 
distance will increase Wte, day Mdayii after the venial 
equinox stowiti debase, and oo^mua .to do so until the 
autuigpal equinox ; after which, it, wtU increase again tiil 
the fofhter solstice. This is precisely the nbenomennn 
obsen-ed by Brawiy,, who, at first suspected tot it arose 
from ^me irregulatity in the iustidtnent, or dev*ion of the 
plumb line, and.afttou^gdi fidto. some ngtofifm, or coplcal 
motion of the miridt'p axR. These, however, be found yfimld , ^ 
wt accouipl.ft>c,th«i^en'diuenioni. IMtor setting up aitoUito 
mstadmetit, *nd toymg sevexdl ether gters, it sttock,htoa, by . 
'toliat hds not teid us, tlisi Ida motion lyF light, 
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iv4[ijcli W ^aeorar^ obaervato af j 

Jour's wtellit^ ^nsti- 'iMsben. oominned ;ViCh tbat if ^ 
earth, raodviee -Atoe '\tHittlioa d» the apparonV jdace of a 
star. Fotiowhag >q»' this idea, he ftrand that it was fully 
to BOjKKiBt for the deviation he had tdMorved. « We 
trained why the idea M a paipHax-or 
^S^pVpiee'in a star, ariging from thesauth^h}^ ef 
d»ee; ^ not withdrew lug attehfiilaa for a moment, itbpogh 
^ving the sen aihth existence such an iiregu- 
was tlw prihmty moftye of his oheenvatkms.. , . 

'T^ greateid ah(h^fiiih,^l^ #e have observed, is {>arellel 
to the Odiphe, tt^ fS the^groatest semidiameter of tlie appa^ 
Kpt anpasl eIU|^ of This ought to be the samgi 

f(tf jtti if we rayR Whioh coroe from them move ,f#h 
^ velocity. ‘ Hitherto it has not been discovered ma| 

tlm gtyiatest abertations of diftcrcnt stars diftor %. more than 
may ifeasbhaMy be imputed to instrumental .errors ^ wo 
must therefore conclude that, as &r as \ye .know, the light 
of every star moves with the same velocity. Bradley made 
the gthat^ abeiffation SO?; others l^ve deduce^ difleitmt 
values, vatjdhg 'fihm aei^: to the result whioh 

appeairS'Thbst eh^ttod th vcoiiilaeit^ i.s that deduced by 
Mr.^|t.ioliardsoa, Assji4ant Observer at the Royal ObservaT 
hl^iCf^hwiCh, from more than four thousand ob^Ovations, 
fw Which he reedved the Jg«9d medal of the Astronomical 
^edety- He makes the smrfation to be extremely near to 
'3(^* j Which%3mlt is the mope entitled to confidence, as it 
dpd^ iud dilfer more than Wsie^tenth of a second from the 
moan of kli the results previously obtained. 

,it is Well known that solar light is composed of several 
coloUra, which admit trf separation from one anoth@. The 
light. Of the stSfB'is also compouiided of several colours; 
for though different tinges j)iwominate in different- stars, 
ho phe gives a perfectly pure colour. The phenomenon of 
&heWatioh proves that these different lights movo with the 
some Velocity; for two lights, moving with different veleci- 
tiOs .fipm the same star, would give different quantitios of 
aiicrnrti’on; that is, would make differently Coloured images 
.pf tl}c star in dilferent places, that image Ijeing nearest to 
the rchl plaOe df Ihe star, the colour of which mov es with the 
jgreatest yoloci^. But tts no indication of such an appear- 
,ance;is Ohsei^blc in the very best telescopes, we are, there¬ 
fore, bound to conclude, that all the different (xdOured light 
of which white light is composed, mores witli tht> same velo¬ 
city. For the deterrainahon of the velocity of light from 
the aberration, see the or^Ie I^ht. 

We have liitherto, cohsidepra only the' case of a star 
which has no mo^pn dfown; let us now take that pf a 
planet, comet, w the ttioon, which moves wliile the earth 
moves. Let the planet move fi-om a to o. and the earth 
from e to p, in tlto time which it takes the 
light, to move from the planet to the earth. 
Then.'lW vfoat has l>een said, the earth at e 
receivos the ray , Ae>which is imagined to be in 
fv.^dii!eOtion »e; and if the planet had re- 
“ife' TOain^ at A, Ae» would have been the 
::hberratiom or the .Wagte tspntained between its 
'^-trne aiidJits aFMtut direction. But in the 
jo^nylt^’thtf penet has moved to^ and if 
Were' tndtsmitted ,j|ni)tnntanoous%, would 
the direetion ea. Henoh; n'en is the aherra- 
tioh: that' is, to the former ah^e; the planet's motion round 
e, durtmt the.mssage of the li^t, m’rst tie added or sub¬ 
tracter^ ' aecopning as thq ,earth aind planet move in the 
c<nidr^,,,jlp| jimue diroetiOgts. The'greatest aberration of 
MerctOT is.Qeoily <me rnihute; that m toe moon only two- 
thirde Of aWdaonA To ithn,^un, which has ho motion of its 
own, the rule for a'stir iS^he ecUbtio niay he applied; 
recollecting, however, thot ailw line drawn from the sun to 
tte earth is always at right angles, « very nearly so, to the 
direction of the earth’s motion, tiie abmration is always at 
its greatest value, or new^so, .andi^early 201". 

In the preceding ac<Wunt we iSi® ..omitted two cirenm- 
etanees, which would only have hetplermd the reader! firstly, 
every star changes its mace-^on account of the precession of 
theeiquihox.es. [See PaneissioN.] TlhifWas known tq 
‘fihi^y. wWwiSvtherefore, obliged to alloW'fig'Aknhluh^ 
bdforo nie coSld protond to assign that arising hther 

jibenomenon; seemwily, the motion of the earth nhi beihg 
^tfcc% «rcnlte,'bm Mighdyeltipti^^^ quahtite ofabor- 
> ntion imtrt bea-littlnmodified Oil that account.' Theeffecti 
ofthMwillhoseenmtheartihieHJtouorioM., .' , 
ABERRATION, In Optihs, The most perfect miiror, i 
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at which a ray outs any line pato^ fotins as' 


called its abeerktion Wim, respect to 
sionof this, subject, see'LtNs. Again, 
through, any' ti^parent mediu^ its dfi^ut^ohli li^'e 
different foci; for the cause toiff !l>^nbmetia’''of i^ieh^iisb 
Achuomatic. The aheirations'hrising tee' 

causes are generally khOwn ,.^by fhe'’nottieB''>l)^ 
abarraiim a;^ A romatic obiWation. , ' ' •.' w- 

ABfiRVSrWlTH, a town omtteM^sst of Cardiganstaihu 
in South iWales, ntor the outlet of'^ne joint Btreama'bf 'jM 
YstwithWuf^heufiol, Over die lattor^f which rivers; 41:^ 
their junctihto is W neat stone .bridge, ft was fortoi^.-ae- 
fended by .walls and by a castle, but these ath: nOir to rWffiS. 
The streets ate narrow and ill paved, and the neUtoS OOVered 
with the black.|Iate of the covto^. It isW''bhsy MWip;; *hd 
in aWition to its cummerce, ann its fisheries Of OiM, wMting, 
herrmg, and inackarel, some woollch muire^tureB are 
carried on. and small vesselB.|iiiilt. Its^eXhpr^Pre wbOlleU 
goods, calamine, lead ore, ahd pig le^ ; its' hmiorts, eotil. 
iron, and the articles .ofTS)rdina,^ cohsufnpti(m. It has also 
become of late a place of resort for sea-bathing. The har- 
liour is inconsiderablo, mul a bar keeps out vessels of inneli 
size. The vessels belonging to the j>Ort amOunted, in If<29, 
(Bccording to q Parlinmentary Return) to 121), with a tonnage 
of 642.9. Charles I. estahlishsd a mint hOre foir Coittihg 
silver, chiefly for the paymgnt of the neighheuring miners • 
the money was stamped on both sides with' the feathers, to 
show that it was coined inlYalos. It has a national school. 
Population, in IS.'ll, 4128. AbtwyShvith, in conjunefien 
with Cardigan, Lampeter, and Adpar, returns one meraber 
to Parliament. Abevysl with is 39 hiUeS N. E.hf CariliqWn, 
and 208 W.N.W. of London. lAt. 52°'ii4' N., long. 
4'',VW. 

ABETTOR. The etymology of this word is somewhat 
tmeortain ; it may he ^rived from the Saxon to push 

forward, or incite. An.alicttor is a^ insrigator or setter 
on—one that prwures another to ouimmit a critoe. If ain 
abettor, or, os he is theq usually termed, aider and abet¬ 
tor, he present at the timWbf committing the crime, he is 
treated as a principal; if absent, he becomes an acces¬ 
sary before the fact. [See AccbssakiKs.] It is tobe ob¬ 
served, that the presence spoken of is not noceasarily an'ac¬ 
tual presence within sight or hearing of the fact, for tjnote m 
circumstances of connexion with tlie prihciphl actor which 
the law will construe into a presence, although, to fact, the 
party may have been absent, as in the case -rritol'e: ope man 
eqwnnits a robbery or murdet;' while. anoflier liieejis Wratoh or 
at tome convenient distance. Here the keepingwatch , 
n such a mrect assistance in the commission of the Crinio-as > 
vriUbmpuBt to a construcUve presence. ■' '■ 

Aaders and abettors are distinguished from toe; abtotote 
perpefrators of a crime by being donhmiifatod pri^^^s in 
the second degree, whilst the liStto are called in 

tlie first degree. FcHnerly, toe punishment of pritic^l#m 
the two dogi'ocs wa^ifriy'most cases, tofforent ; but’how, by 
the statute 7 and 8’’Bci’rge IV., cap., 29, prihetoalg in too 
first and second dcarees, gnd aecessarijs before' w foet, we 
allmade liable to toe same punishment. - .' 1 

ABEYANCE is a legal term derived from fi^'Etonch 
bayer,-io ex.pqgt. It ,k iked with reference to a" freehold 
or an inheritance; and expression that toe freflhold or 
inheritance is in ahbyhnce;'Imports 4hat audh "fretiti^ or 
inheritance is not veri^to to any one, hut la jn •XpeCtotidu and 
suspense, ready to descend upont.and veal: in ^ plWtols (if 
any .such there be), who shall firet fifr toe cha^iCter required 
by the particular quality of too estate. This' Subpehsc eff the* 
freehoia or inheri^ee; ©spe^aJiy of tlltf Ibttncr, is ao'y^pg. 
nantto the,gene|«l|trincm^i.irithe laws whiclirognlate the 
tenure of land in Eh|S«m tbP E k ho* Sltewed CkC^ where 
it% unavoldahle. By the om law of tok eotjBtrjt.-lt was 
idways neoessaTy tost soone jremou jtoouM be to' fqtitltence, 
as toe M^esent8lteqortoe„fee or freChbrn ftotoemidfitarge ■ . 
of tike fotidid duties, to answer qctihnlf ingto might 
be brott^t fbcbhe fief; and hr toiii metind frie''tiuki[t& fobse 



never be in jStiH 

i|}»^ i(dintHed,,i|3iat.lM tbe^iAbetiituwJi^Ihe^ 
^;,4iu^<;, ^some oesety be ti|,tlbe;sii(». xhia,in 
tbie^ailvef ,gie^ beipof^g to persone, and of Iw^ 
be^Hi^oieWijpe apa ,o£!m: eorporationa sole, the inherttStce 
ia aetd-meet aiw^e be m ab^anj^' ae no one 
am be etttitled to miiie iidn na estate < 

in landed .^AddHring a vacancy of the pbatfeb, the 
bobb in abeytu^ej for, ne pitrson being actna!ny aiq»iii^'’ 
it« 4 u;(i|fot pbtsiHy reoide ui any one. nor can the fte’mH be 
ia.,fl>atpMzon,'*^^ 1 bough.he poseeaaea a ri)j^ to present to' 
HwibtiP^ice, bas^jj^direct interest lif ’d^e land annexed to it. 

In' this case, i|gg.kw acknewiod^s a, nooessity thin the 
fteebold ot inhorwinee abou^ for a time be'in su^nse or in 
aWebee, bnt such .as’nbeyii^ is sltrays diseottriiged bf 
naiiidi ss possible, and is never petvnitted by the la^ to be 
ensatedby the voluntary aotli^of parties. :Tberefore if a ittin 
gtnntlaiu in such tb“t the/r(8i?Ap4^ould, if the 

d^jwete alfowed'teep^bfe.be in abeyance, tb^ law'comes 
forward and d^Ries'^do^ granting dijich an estate to be 
void ; and if the gitiitt ^ go frairted th^ l^iinitcriittncB 
would be in aboyanpe, the law declares that'thg inhgeitanee 
shall remain in the jperson making the conveytoiCer’ The 
gl^t ofjthU .rula bf iaw is to prevent the possibility of the 
foeebold subsisting for a tltne without an*own6r, an evH 
which it, flaards agomst With the greatest vijplance t and 
ttu>refore,|^U.in the case |wt put, land is so granted that 
hy possibii^upOhlMio death s one person there may be no 
one otherwise entitled tobthf I immSduite possession, the law 
appoints the grantor fo supply tlie“gap, if any Should occurs 
and tliough he had, as he considered and intended, parted 
with all his interest, another rule of liiw, which ■will be more 
fully considered in treating of eontingmt remainders, then 
steps in andgivos him the land for ever. Titles of Honour 
arc also semetirnes said to be in abeyance, as where the per¬ 
sons next in Hfoptitonce, to the lost possessor, are several 
females, or co-parceners. In this case the title is not ex¬ 
tinct but is in abeyance j and may be revived at any time at 
the uuiiunation of the king, who by his prerogative is said to 
he the fountain of honoiijs and dignities, Smj^al instances 
of the exereise of this' prerogative are on Jwid both in 
ancient and modern times, [ See * Coke upon Littleton' 165, a 
notes 16, 17.] , 

.ABIB, the, .first month of tho Helwew year, now more 
genciully knt^ by the Chaldee name Nisan. This month 
IS first inenti&'ed b^'.;name in Exodus xiii. 4. ‘This day 
came ye out in the mohlhof Abib ;!'nnd in the second verse 
of the praoeding chapter it is .^pointed to be the beginning 
of tlio year. , 

On tho I4th of this month, in the tu’ening, the groat 
tbstival of the Passover eominonces, according fo the precept 
iti.Exodus xii. 18. ‘In ihe first month, on the fourteenth 
day of the month, at even, ve shall cat unleavened bread,’ 
,&& At sunset tiio paschal lamb is killed, the use ofun- 
Icavenod bread begins, and all servile labont ceases. A 
sheaf of barley was gathered on the evening of the l.5tb,and 
bred up on'the Mh as Ibe first fniifo of tho harvest, 
kefeanipg commences the next day. The eating oftih- 
leavehed hr^ finishes on the 21 St.' , * 

' Iri the calendar of the modern Jews, Abib is no Tongor 
the.h!P6^’'>*'’S hF .the yearj its place being Usurped |iyfTisri, 

- which was anciototly the seventh month. Abib wntains 
% and must nht begin on Monday, Wednesday, or 
In those cases where th<|bciginning would fell re- 

. pa oho of those daya the l^mTeneo if obviated by 
ad '.or takinw ei^ay a (lay of the'preceding year. 

foet of the dcigh of 'Joshna is (xslebrated on the 26th 
Jlayo^^ monfh, wdess it should happen to be Sabliath, 
the. fkat is postponed to the day followiflg, or Sunday, 

- , Ibis month begins on the find appearanre of the new 
moon nearest the venial equinox, or the 21 st of Morob In 
1833 the first of Abib wui he on the 21st of March, on 

- , whinh day the new moon foils. ' ' i 

The word Abib signifies ‘ an OMr rf coftjtod the montln 
without douSb ree^ved its name'«j|in itito season in which 
. it oocnrred. as the corn was thpbin Eirynt and 
^Palestine. , ''' ^ , 

Abib is the name given by the ihoi^^ Coptio tdhtfotians 
. to th«r mon^ which begins on the fisth of* Juno, ^yhe 
Cwtic name is Epip. ' " 

.h" , ' ABiSS, to Botany (the -IHr), a genus of trooj of tlm eoni- 
ttfitoi WsA-knowu for tho valuable timbetohuti'fo' ptp- 
.. '4iued ibivtfy of the epscief’ H vas fonnerly oi&idgtod i 



a of the getras Finns itself; but modem Iiotomsts havn 
foBewwfthwpc^i^ ppaoltoamd have ^ifo- 

bnein'ttg tho Itoto ntottSKie nnkaawn; that of 
appenatidaliatinfir-wood. 

OxrrtolC CsUiKACTXB. 

PiSteera monatoinna.1 

'Matras. Gamnt wafiaJiuidtaity, tonninsl, or sxitlqiiy, 
tttimens ifotuse, and often, caikHgi »t jl)Hi ^lex, tenninatod by 
ajaggadmembrane. ii , < 

FXMAI.BS. Calkins somePibat eyltodipbghu^w scalet 
two-flowered, itubneoted, and having freq)^ntiy^$tdh^ base' 
externally a bructoi, which u either ^exV short <g length¬ 
ened beybnd the soa^ themselves, and tovtoinatefi by a, 
h^r IKiiut.'' ■. , 

. scales imbricated andi^ 

vroddy; but not titichened at'tbe axltemity; seeds ending' 
in a membrmoui wingc 

E'm&ryo about the length of the seed, whh several ok»ei|y> 
packed cOtoledons^ , v ^ '.. . , 

Trees of various sizes, usually with a stra%ht, omucal, tm* 
chvided tnipik, fibm whioh proceed spreading, horizoutal,' or 
drooping famnehes, arranged in a pyramidal manner* Iwse 
either solitary, or <»l}eeted. in - httie iasckles, dmdnmui hr 
.evergrben,.. , ■ ■ - 

Fibtit'Finus, or the pine-tcee, the to is oliviously distin¬ 
guished by its more pyrarnkte) .form, and by its leaves 
arising singly ftorn around tire atom, not by twos, or threes, 
OF a greater number, finun put of a .nrembmnpus shthfol- 
ling sheath, as well as by tbqfcharaotora in the firiictification 
above described. Its species tom four very natiuwl tifibes, 
of the first of which, tho silver fir may be taken as the re- 
preseitfotive; of the second, tUe Norway spruce ; of the thM 
the larch ; and of the, fourtii, tire cedar of Lebanon. As 
most Of these are interesting either for the excellence Of thOfo 
wood or as objects of ornament, we shall briefly: notice oU ■ 
that are at present known. Thore whollrish forin¬ 
formation ahould consult Mr,.:,lfmher(s MorK^dpH 6/ ifw 
Genus Pinus~rZt- C. Jlidkatve'Memoire sur les.iCots^'etes-^ 
Mickaux's Imtoire des Arbres Foresliers de l^Am^qiie 
Se^entrionode, 4re. i* :. 

Sxcr, I. Ireaves growing singly round toe hranobes,attd 
all turned towards one side.—SiLVeBs. 

No. l.:A6ie* Picea, the Silver Fir (Abi«it:pectinftia7 
Candolle FI, Front., \i. 275i| Pinus Pitrea. LtnnretM ,%>. yj,'. 
1420; Jfomiforl, t. 401. Leaves arranged'like toe teeth m a 



comb somewtofl «toai^ate,of a.wbitishifolpur undemOTth. 
Ootito erect, with irery blunt closely-presw* scales, which 
* Tn'flis ariatlB AbOus ttud ia *ai«(Sqttent urticl*! of n Umiltr tawfonw. 
it m iU b« BWteiMTT to itte come tecimickl which 

eulty hi;th« «^c wlip iWRMuiairtttd wUh t^w t«fn« t>f Ae of 

•och wbnlB hi pdMiwA w(U be A oomptelo m twm 


' ' AB ! • 30 - / A Bj":' 

Me UHich fchorter thaa th<> milexod brtetero. No.-e. 42l^«ioi»j(e,Ilac;^^^te(lFirl(Pihti8n9bjtig,Itaa'■ 

A U9tive of tUe nttmnteine4 ob tniddle nnd pf 

SoRyie, in.fitofljr, my; wkjpeiM'iHtattions. Its ftioo4Mite enew^t4rf aearty thii,!«aito^4iie)ou]: on 'C<rtw<l 

i1i«trio{ eeoma to to oa tHo jPoHino end in titii ibrest or olito^, emt, woadei.to^ «(ntoKi^Ei 4 riMitolea >y 
• Rubia, in tto Jnnsdotn «f Nhplo*. whow it is found in all ImM wadjue-sbapod two-tellied ia^iod wbioh Me^ tofet' 
its erandeMVt^n growmgfroin I30;to 150 feet in totik»#»d «en«innte abn|gite k a rigideltogafbd ytmtii, "-A' > 

otid the .name ptdcAerritim milj}«itto troe, fOEoiiTig vwv nwato uyon the t»o«bti(ti»s 

to it b/'’Vir»ril. ThU tree is readfly knerrti' norito^n GaKSiftftHi. whew it^jj^itotoi bf Mr.'Paagm'' 
by (to Iwto having Uieir:jpou>tBei!Htiintodtotordfr4M)s The timber is kid to to of exeelOliilt quality, ttoeeaflliate 
and being itonly fndei'titottoSi^ *elt tts by its Iwig, erect, dbcrttt six inotos long. _ . 

stitlkless rones; of jr gretoM-^trpie ookur, brisUing with No. 6. Jbiet M'tam, the Double Bawaa^r <l^njii.Eiat- 
retoxed tapor points m .the bractoso that iitibtetitl the soales: xeri, Pni'sk, FtuK, Aauf, Sept, 2639 i JSto||piif6).'£|^‘42), ■ 
lt is ttie t(^'n (ifii|to^^ch Planks oMudiffereaiqua%; ‘Leaves linear, emarginate, bil\ery-whtt|.lplto.tlt. Donto 
' on aojiwunt of tlpwr sdnness, are sawn inun its trunk, which obking, squarrose. Bracteio sottiewhat Icray, inversedy corr 
also yieltto* Biil^ndy pitch and Stsasburgh tuipentiiin. dBle. mueronate, rellexed.'iomi>eri.T^A ahbvoof thetdoun^ 

For ito sueoesSlUt’cultivation in this eountif' it rwjuires tains of Carolina and Penn^Jyania. Pursb is.tto.n^y 
strong land, such as will suit the oak, and f Sheltered aitua- .botanist who appears to have this species in ito natmp ' 
lion { it will then beexiitte a very large tree* Fironi a com' Situations. ; A^rdtng to Mr. Latob^ it is little moae than ' 
mnnjeation to Ml'. Lambert, it appears thai trees liave been, a shrnb. seltfc : exceeding ton too§|iittd more freimentlyv 
''‘■‘dhHed at 100 years of agS. contained six loads, or at least in thi.s eoiintry, much unthir that boiglrtf Thnli 

240 onbic ieet, of tiffiber. Jt is said by some to ftow Slowly botanist cunSMer^t well sniled for lawns at4 plcaswro- 
for the first fifteen yeSiS, but afterwards with great rapidity, grounds in sitUa^s where it is Uhntcd to brSidt partiinslar 
A phtot in Wolram Park isieooidedito have grown 1^110 hues, but i#t to interrupt the view. A fing.{^luhcn exhits 
years at the lulq of One fOOt in height and nearly three in the nursery of Mr. Lee, at Hammersini® . . 

and a half cubic jBet' pe^ eunum. Its trunk stoaetimes No. 7, Abies Webbiam^ Webb's Fh (]iqius«ii¥o:bbiana, 
irt*h**i8 at iso feet'ih hoigitteand six feet in diameter. Wullich, C«f.; Lamberts t. iA', Pinu» spCeto^Us; Lam 

' Antiquarians, not wnsideting that this plant is the real Oerf). toaves linear, solitary, itatthll^prcadioMlSd tuntodv 
ahies pulcfiht'iima .of .yirgiU myd of the Roman autliprs, oneway, silvory-whito bcrieathfstitR a deep #fc1r W tlio ' 
have lost theinsulves hiVain Siftempts to rthoncilo the do- treraity. Cones obloiifc. ci-eclfe Obtuse, with very, brood, 
claration of C»sar'JffeVf'2), he found in Britain all rinded, even scales. Areordii^ito the account of Captain 
the trees of Ganl, except the beech and, .vbies, with the Webb, who first discoTCKd it, this remarkable species attaiti.s 
well-known fact that flr-wood is . abundant in our ancient the height of eighty or ninety feet, with a diameter near the 
mosses; .and has been met withiOvon beneath the foundations ground of three or four feet. Its wood soeiiis to bevaVnabU !; 
of Komtoi roads. What Cassar meani: was, no doubt, that m India it i.s used by plane-make^. From whto has been 
he did not meet with the silver fir in Britain ; of the pine he reported of its general appeavance.Vt is probably one of tbo 
says nothing, and thereforo it is to be presnOied that he most_ interesting species thaf^as yet been discovered. In- 
Ibiind it. • * habiting the colder regions Of northern India, and fiitind 

No;.2. .dffiiM S/ft/nca, the Sillcrian Silver Fir (Pinna Sibi- among n llora that is more Siberian in, its character than 
rica xtof Piniis Pichtu iA« gardens). Scarcely anything Indian, there can be no reasonable doubt of its being well 
certain has been nublisbod, of tins tree, whicli, according to able to withs^nd the rigor of the winters of this country. 

V IdnnsBUs, Mr. 1.4^bcrtif and qtl«n:8,is the same as the Abies Plants that have been oMaiiied for onr gardens, willun the 

picca, our No; 1, hut whick'Russian botanists distinguish as last few years, have ah air of licallh and robust strength 
a particular spepies. Gmolife do-scrilies it as a native of all that pr(»r.i.sos most favourably for Its introduction us a 
parts of SUierta iis for as S8"N. lat. in mountainous regions, coinmott' forest-tree. They are, however, Hjto tbe Norway 
especially in the Ubpe*^ rouiitry lying hotween .^tie frtiscb spruce, and many others, not adapted to beer tfet after they 
and the Oh, where n forms dense woods. The Russians call have once begun to grow. High and dj^<,Biat1ii8, where the 
it ♦wcAto, or yfr*. -# . tj late frosts of spring are little ieh. wopld, it is to he presumed, 

No. 3. .46ie* ^aoflbr;-Great (!®ifomian FiFipinus grdn- ho the most eligible for experiments uiwi its nnturalixatioa.. 
dis, Zbmc-fiwanil £<imd^>. j,^Leaveslong,iiariW.'Vei'y blunt, The natives cull it ottw«r, and e.vtnipl an indigo or purple 
whitish beneath, all turned One way. Cones oblong,'erect, pigment from the cones, which are rejireseuted in Indkll 
rather emved, with very broad, uneven, downy scales, which drawings as strikingly toootifui. 

are longer than the hractcce.—Foutoi,' by Mr. Douglas, In No. 8. Abies Canadensis, the Hemlock Spruce Fir (Alir- 
low, tnoist valleys iti northern California, whore it allains chaux, HisMrei voi. i., p. 1.87, t. ,}3; Pinps Canadensis, 
the height of 2tt0 feet. Thowrod is lUft, white, gnd of in- Land)ert,\,.A6). Leaves Hat, arranged irregularly in tU'O tows, 
forl^^;.qUalit)r. 'Cones from three to four inch's long; whop young, downy as woH a.s the young slender branches., 
braeeto® very short, jagged, two-lobed, with a short inter- Cones very small, ovale, sharp pointed, with ra^r /toute. 
mediate point^ ^ ; .. .i cvoUj Untire scales: seeds very S'mall.-^.Ilio ttfoss northerly 

No. 4. j!flfrfeV3%tlMm’^ihe Bal|fij®t3ileadFir(AbiosB'.d- siliKitfoti in wliich tliis tree is found is about Hudson's Bay, 

• «amlfor(u vol. i. iMfS. tab. 14| ^ in iat.4r. Near (Juobce it forms extensive forostoj'm 

. sameav ^Utfierh t. 41). Leaves mw, silvery-white bencalb, Nova .BVotia, Now Brunswick, Vermont,- and the Upper pifirt 

eithto emhrginate uS‘'ehth'e at the pointj. all curved totvanls of Now >ipam]isliire, it is extremely oomnion ; hut 
the uppir- rndd. Chnes oylihdrical, etoef, pafh’le. middle and southern slates it is confined to-thd Afo- 

, with rounded, twen, undivided: Mieles.---FpUna, along ■iviih ghanics and tbeir dependent ridgeSli: where -it ishwfo" ’ 

' Abias idgramd alba, in the ooldeSf%arts of North America, thesidesof torrents and thchleakest situations. It is u-yufok' 
's»^iwt alwaw in detached iiidivifotals, hevi^ i« Htfgo masses. Species, rising to the hdtfht .of seventy or eightoifoi^i anid 
Itextohnx abo along the of the Atlhjghahies as far measuring from two to three feet m diaitteter. R.appeaftt'. 

■ astheorOstoOf themoimtaiwi' NorihiiCiiroliha; It forms to to of slow growth, not arriving «i its foil diUietnikifiu in 
a small slewSei trea, rarely rawg than foi% ^ high,'with, Jess, than 200 ycat's. When from twenty-fish tp thirty foto, 
a diameter of foenh twelve toBfoeen inches. The cones arh'''high its form is cxceedhigly elegant; hut when 
four or five inrhes kmg, and atoilt an ihch in diameter. Its limbs are apt to bdlifSnt ami broken by winds aUd siitor;' 
wood is light, of a pale yellow eolonir, (ihd hut slfoUtly resi- and tlioir.naked %ltimps stiekiftg oiit toyoiid.the yitoBg'’ftn4. 
nouS; it. is of little value, arid is chiefly SpHtnp into staves verdant foliage, give the lieas afl air of dwafjptnto'tWd 

* for ilsh-1.>8»'reU, for wbieh, hO,k«ve^, h; S|^iosB fit titan the decUy. TheWood is of liule value, mnthMtoWd’dflf 
- Weytnottth ipinc and the red Vifriety of -||ie hlfflfe spruce fir. duraldo-i it is eliiell^ oraplojed, for tiiltouaiiutM^W Of'‘iKfh* 

: The Kn|lisb name has boon given in tolnSsghence of tt re- and for coarse in-dobr work. '-The bark Isvifttt- ' 

V toUfoloni'O totoBon the cliar, transjtatont T^’eritah^yeliow able for lahsiing; miKbdvrith oak-bark, it is said to'Witouph 

iui'toWtirto. wiMch is ,cfotiiined iiohi numetonS epits in its bgtter than uak-barik-altino. It beam clipping well, imtt 
oark, and the Bah#.ito Gilead of tlto'shopst it is ei»trmott|y; to therefore adapted, Ifoe the .yew, to tins penstnictim of 
knowit itndet the name of Cfftmliun balsam. . In Kng- live-fepeeii *A great deal dl the essehtse of lyinito is ex¬ 
land tliiS fo-w small'-ttoo of very ornamonhu am^ar- tracted. from its shoots. ' 

ancOr When ythittg, oa the skirts of plautatimui, i>ut It torbly .No» 9. Abies Brmmitma, the Dociduons SftlVe^ Pilr (Rmns . 
aci^ritos anf comddertifolk tflae.' The finest plants are said to SrnnoniS^IFaffj^. /l«. rtirwr. voj, »i §i-24„t((h. 247 t ■■ 

hedtXtmgleitt, thoSiititti^f thd.lfltotiuess of Bath. F; duunwa, Xg^hert, t. 4^). Loaves flkt, tuked into 





W ^ Opes t»riptiikl, ecfmt, o^> 
t^-HiMa. very Wunt !icti!e».'-i((Uaili<.^<i^:' 
neipsra. jn^ of Inclia in tbe, froflPW 
iilNwtt. Bttten, ftadX^pittin 

nomot uid 

., -^Utoo 

hi^i, with $'^fSkax tnu)^ of fr^ 
twenty feeti and « q>^e<Un|[i 
tU^. leavea about ti^hwb fOhS* ^ 

' e^A*ry cittly poyitidt «»4 to «*oeeMhftly 
■«ai|MGM», that tlw di^hteaf thoke of the 
bEMWh is 8 «ffic»»t .to detw* them ; t<giy 
‘ bright ffreeiTj 'tt^ sUinmg* Cone not above 
SB inch lantt, pate prownit smooth, with several 

miinUe scales^ its Imiso ; tMiHWales ovate and vary obtuse, 
shimMuled by » «hort,,Mto-»haped 

The tsjdpp qnalwy, bemg habJefto wai|»i on 

Whptocfflotmtit is Mt Mp^ed._ # _ ^ ^ 

Jfe,J 0 -jlWe*«fb)?»'^thB Saured Mexioa||»iri:@(^fedAe«i. 
jo itnoiasft Vi « j Einus ffeligioso. Huml^lmt Kunth, 
KffB,: sen. t^ ^ vttl. ii. p. S ; Lambert, 1 4^|; Young 
hfanches quite s«l^h- Leaves arranged in two imva, sharp 
poi»t«^, covered beneath witSf a glaucows bloom,—Fmind by 
Hlimboldt ofc the lower hills of Mexico, between ,J]^asatIa 
andXJhiliwiiMhBOi at an i^v*gon of 4000 feet. Dcppe and 
Scbiedc liMmcitlStfeh tho'‘iallinOiintaiti#of Orizaba, at the 
liigliest limit of. arlxB^cervt^voget^n. It is described as 
atofty tree, reKomWing Alrieff^eaald balsemca, from wbioh; 
it is distingtiished by its sharp-pointed ifave-s. The llowets arc 
nnknowH, The bra nches are used tor Idorning the chumhes 
in Mexico. Aceording to Mr. Lambert, tho cones are like 
those of thh^ccdar of Lohanon, but smaller, and almost 
lilaclt. Tlfe Mexicans chit it niiainel. From specimens 
brouglit by Mr. Graham from 3@ex!co, we should .snjwse 
this to ben very hcautiftiltree; IM’leaves ate |mgcr, anti the 
branch««'moj-H slender thati those of any otUar of the Silver 
tribe. 

No. M. j#Aws Airfe?A*, the Hairy Fir'fJiUnual|MeIla,./lhin- 
hoMt and A«h«A, Ifm gen. e.t . 7 ), jjl. ii. p. -'M'. Young 
bninclifis covered with hairs. I.a!aves arranged in two rows, 
ilat, acuta, covered with. |iaucong bloom beneath.— 3 i|libwn 
only from the h^fhplefe account of Huinholdt, who 'feund 
it 'Sn the m(re^toin.s of Mexico near El Guarda, between 
GncMlaqne ahW4he difty of Mexico, growing at an elevatioti 
of beWtoin SOlto and 900d»feot. He describes it as a small 
tree, three pr fonr times as higii as a man. Its cones and 
Dowers are wholiy unktiown. The loaves are about an inch 
and a quarter long. 

. No. 12. Abies Smithiana, the Indian Silver Fir (Pinus 

Smithiana, WaUich. PUait. 
As. rarior., vol. tii, p. 24, t, 
246). leaves slender, fedr- 
corncred, whitish beneath, 
a little turned towards .iMio 
side. Cones erect. 



oblong, with obovate, rbiiSd- 
ed, eveft scales.—A na^vo of 
the moiuitains next the Hi- 
malayeh, where it is’ called 
by the native.? rqga. A tree 
otenonnous size, with nearly 
opiwi|he branches, covered 
With'inbrt down, and so ar- 
rajtged a:s to fcrm generally 
'Wo rows. Leaves dark green, 
from an inch io an in<£ and 
ahalf in Cones 
^mr to sit iWea long, biowh, 
dyeW’ a»»d cbvb^ with 
„ a gTageous bloom. Seeds 
stnajl. lathing tnbre 
khhWh of TOW plant, which is 
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Sfrucbs. 

No. 1. Abies et 
Nomy Spruce „ 

J*f, Bxiififa.iilS; Piiius ahias, 
liinn. tjt.jpf, 1421). IJsaves 



dihftii pidatoh 

Nptm .«f pat|».‘i>C-tlio pptth.^ 

ifvbeiq if lannetimeii «i!>nshtut0«,1fl in Norawy, the pfinciWl 
timhdrr If all flyer ■whkrbjM fet • 

^ that region it-W qoif 
ekifam sigh of the preseqe^ of 
4 on^ aeon hi moist and 
fbsrea to Abies pioea by the ffl 

Bjiost stnit^ly misapplied the of %ep tHtasm 

botanist Hrosrlin, When growing singly m nch^iOS, ' 
rate from o^ter trees, this femts one of the .mosf h^t^I' 
otpBChi that can be troa^ned, with its long, drdqpiimhtMS^utl 
buying the very ground, and its rcgidurfy py^gpd ' 
httt in other sif^ons, in plantations whecd the froe| aKi 
crowded and depidved of their lower branches bf want qf 
light and nir, it beemnes, after nine or ten yeans' an mela- 
gant plant of hltle value except to be out fer polos. WiujP 



[prorway Bpruco Fir) 

'' 'fx. 

in perfection, and occa@(|aMly it amyeS at its greatest per¬ 
fection in this ckmntry, IpBcqnires a statitre of 150 feet; its 
wood is 0 ^ white colour, of a fine even grain, and , 
dutablc; inTOe market igii known ftndof;,tlto name of whttej 
or Chiristiahta deal. In Noi^ay it* ^tea motart^. in 
seventy or eighty ycars.|5®8Bs of sii^hn age are what ate 
usually cut down for 0 ||^&tion, and each yields on an 
avera^ three jnpees of b^llr, eleven or twelve feet long. 
The spr^O is rreadiiy known by its Icayif; of one unifeim 
dull ;^^n colour, spj^pod eciually round the branches, and 
by its Imig pendant ednes, , 

No. 2. Aoieierientalis, 'ftie Oficnlal.IIr (Pinus orienfaKs, 
Linn. gp. pi, 1421 ; i«MAwr, t. 39), LoaVes very shoid, uni¬ 
formly imbricated, quadrahgulMiwith acallous jioiht ^^bitos 
ovate, (^UncMcah'pendiitlbus, tpRscales .somewhat rhtgnhoiA 
To. bottmifds'llris is known chiefly by a ftgure published by , 
Lambert “after a drawing |y Aubiiet, the pl^ntted 
draughtsman, who aecompanii^ Tdurnefort in Iiia jptnmey to 
the Levant It was feund by tfiat traveller in tho tnminiains 
south-east of Trebisoii^ above the convent of St John, It 
has been subseqnently met with by Russian botanists in the 
woods of Mingrelia, TOd near laSis by Gore Ouseley ; 
but little has neentodded to oixe kutnfle^e of the species. 
The yoUng branches ore shi^, to bb hairy. Tho loaves nro 
verv shc^ and dense, l^hg-^faga are sraqll and pendulous, 
fof on ovate, tapering ftg jgj; ^r.{4 

Ni A vfAfes ol&o, White Spruce gii'XMckaux, Hist-^ 
vol. i. fi. 136,’ t, 12; Finus aibo, Lainbert, t. 36), 
rathor?®aueons, hpreadifig equally round the feteiteli 0 ^,Bmrr 
cornet^ somowh^ psingnat. Cjjjes harrow, oval-fsperiBig 
towards even, nndivided ecafes^ 

wfth .dfAfes 'th tjte cdMor regions-of North: Jptegica ; 

I aawtdia|f3lo HkftiMiX ft does not anvanco so fer to thff north- 
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| « Aot It Ulniiown not c^|^V!its Cones oemnoH.fn^^oblongt^A^ 

tranks exceeding; forty or fifty feet cutilag^noos ecoleL mucH'^oStei thai^itjoi^iot^-# 10 ) 1 ' 
boMlsb ^liish cost which charaotericei wMtiree-tootheiig the kietifi teetiik 

Ebla^jlti^'which gives it a much lighter apnearance '<l|e;lltferaiod>Meon^ much'ioniror and 
t &0 (M«r-nigra ; Kiiihajfisoa, n0weaw,^ 'ti^l0Mr. l>osgks, tnentiacoyerer'^thia gigaiific apecfe*, 

most northerly tree dbserveq in Flunk- ft lafeund inhumense Ineatain Nmth-Weat Amorica fim 
jjyar journey. The tiiuJiier is of inferior qaa!|fy. 48‘'t» 52“K*rt. The trunH*|w fhjm two to ten fe^’jii 
a the fibres of the loot, juacemt!^ in water, the Oana- djam«|ter. utd ftom If 0 to 18gto9& height OccasioiucUy it 
I prepare the thread fi&>.whi(fii they sew t^thet the arriveswt still Creator dhuensions; unen^ exists, near ^rt 

|.<bark that finins theftieanoes. Its ns^j^also used to, George,on the Colombia^ver^’%%tirii|PP^, without the 
rr the seams water'iiglri:. Ur. ,^iLambm'appears to' bark, and at three feet firom the grmir^Wj^Kioglnrty'ekht 
been miaiB&rinod ha ^|o the essence of s^oe being feet in circumference. Aa. ovcrgrew^^^n^h on smt, 
tre^Jmni the h^ehes of this species, wl^ appeanr ta^ trunk, which when ow is covered r^na rongh, rugged V 

^ sM«k)wHiam> Avmwi cifnAaiAn/anfoo rxT- M^ralwAwiep An’lua r<M*wa Knwl* Amm>* «««' 4^ : > 1' . 


sombse alnei fugra: W- Kiduaram MwaWg,, w Mr. 
i-Cmit was'the A>ost northerly tree observed in Frank' ft tafeundinhuinengolnwsta 
p yn. jouniey. The tiiuher is of inferior qaa!|ty. 48“ to 42° N, Art. Thetrunki 
1 the fibres of the loot, in water, the Oana- djam«|tor. utd ftom If 0 to 1 Sf 


render the seams water-i^lrt. Mr. a^uubm’appears to bark, and at three feet from the graiini|w 
have been miaiB&rinod ha ^|o the essence of s^oe being feet in circumference. Aa evcrgred^ 
prepared Jtoni the h^ehes of this species, wl^ nppeanr ta^ trunk, which when ow is covered w 


preparedJroni Ihe hifanches of this species, wl^ nppeanr toper trunk, which when o« is covered rough, rugged ^ 
on the cmtraiy from the stateghents of JIfiobaux fe he care- bark from six to nine in<;^cs tMck, jAwemding in a .clkir 
fttHyrnjocted, because its leaves are thonght'to impart an yellow resin, and making feel. The young branches , 

unjfieasant fiivcnir. The bark is said to'be occasionally have ‘their. bark filled with mieptacles of rcahiras im ^ 
used for humingv Milton .Abbev in D^tohire, and the balm of <j8^|ad. Iw timber is heayy, firm, of as a 


Id tor tonmng. Milton .Abbey in U^tabiie, and the balm of Mwad. Ibe Umber is heayy, firm, of as deep a 
iimds of the^&arl (^ Tankeryme ejt^alton, ore named coloidf as |%w, with very few knttii and not in the l^ast 
Mr. Lamh^ an ata<ions'' Wh4re fihe|i^iecimens of this liable to warp, ^e have a plank now before-us, whSi^, niter 

mns niav hiaSWIAIl. ' V Standing some ..lySara in a Knf.nwvm ia AS slrniisKt sn,l its 


^emes may be neeA ' v stumling some in a room, is as straight, and ite 

Jifo. the Black, or Rod, Spruce Fir grain as comp^ as the first day itjm tolan^. Tiio 

illSek«ux,SHt^ toll. p.'l84, t.Ui PmttE nigra ontfimbra, growth fe exccedmgly mpidi im have fttee 

LanUktt Momgr., 137 and 38). Loaves spreadit^ ^ualhy; inches in diameter wliich was not more ^IMght years dliL 
tomad the atom, ahotl !^-cornered. Cones oyaite-ohlong, Kie aspect of the young branches k so lAp a grem, tliat 
obhise vrith ragged roundid scales.—Native of the most in- they se^ a.s if they wore more ^rly of the nature of a 
clmnent regions of North America, especially in swampy yewthMiof a spruce. In ^e^^plian Ih^^^s am i’Cry 
aitaatibna Smd. in the'valleys hetwem ridges of low hills, prominent and b%ht hrewhi colnps’''artf'ireiBittable 
where the soil is deep black‘arid htlBud. In such situations for the long tridentate hractse whiih stick%it for beyohd the 
aril found the fineht forests of this epncioB and there, althoc^ scales feeiBselves. ‘ "Vx 

the Ueesairo soiawwded fogctJier aBoften APffoheinore than A considerable number of plants m this important species 
four or five feet apart, the twib^' arrii^' the height of are now scattered among the parks and woods of .thfe'^mn- 
seventy or eighty' feet, with a diameter of from fifteen to try', some hundreds having been raised and diBfiibiaed by 
twenty inches. The firs in the landscapes of northern the Hortiealtural Sociotv. It appears to .suit tlfit tomato 


3arly of tiie nature of a 
iian hfds apfi tery 
e oof|ps’''artf''1remi^able 


scenery illustrating Captain Franklin's Pnlar Eoepedition perfectly, and to be likely to prove muro valm^fc&ah even 
are of this species, which, however. Dr. Richardson did not the lurch itself, being eveiWteen, and fully as b^y. 
obsori’o higher tlian 65° N. lat. Tito trunk is remar'kablo No. 6. Ahiw ilfenjtfefli^'tbe .Mehi^s F'ir (Fimis Men- 
&r the perSict r^larityi^h which it diminishes from ri»e liosiil Dougldt, Ijmbert). Ledvestye:^ short,, .rigid, rather 
base upwards. Tno head is of a regularly pyramidal figure, sharp-pointed, whitish l>eucath,spieadhigi'c;gularly romiyl thtt 
the branches qweading almost horizontally, and not in- stem, vu^! ,deciduous. Cwtes oblong, cUtoposed of'very lag, 
clining towards the earth, as in the Norway spruce. The ragged retdse, ovate, thin, scales, much longer than the 
timber is of gr^ ■value e|i account of its strcngtii, lightness, narrow, serrated, coitcCuled bractem. Buds ovate, adute^ co- 
«nd elastioity. It U eroidoyed .for the yards of ships; and vered with resin.—A native of Northern Cahfonda, where if 


timber is of gr^ ■value e|i account of its strcngtii, lightness, narrow, serrated, coiicCuled bractem. Buds ovate, adute^ co- 
«nd elastioity. It U eroidoyed .for the yards of ships; and vered with resin.—A native of Northern Caljifonua, where it 
in America, in distrtets where the oak ^ ^ for was dl^dby Mr, Douglas, who d«acnbt||a.i^ wood as being 

their kneea: floors are occasionally laidirith it, but it is fibt of excellent quality. The cones, wh'ich ajm^l^ut three incites 
well adapted for this usage, as the plonks are apt to split, long, are extremely difi'erent from thi% ofif^ otliei' species. 
Prom its young branches is extracted the essence of spruce. The branches, deprived of thei*. leaves, are covered with 
so well knowm as a wefid auidscorbutic in long voyages; thin, hard, projecting bases, which give them a singularly 
and not from those of the Abies alba, according to Michaux. tuliercuhited appearuiicc. «; - 

By some it has been thought that North Aiiierioa produces Skct. III. Leaves growing in clusters ; deciduoug. 
a red as well as a black sprace, the former being of better LanenEs. „ j 


quality than the latter; but the roWrohes of Michaux show By some botanists this seefito 
that what differences exist are due exclusively to the influ- diffenmt from Abies; bat the vva 
eni^ tif Ecnl, and have no depeadenoo upon ifetoifie pecu- chara^iers, either ip the mode c 
lisfities. ' ' “ ^ ,, , fructification, induces us tojcono 

Aeeording to Mr. ^mbert, the carious dwarf'ltohicc, and Richard, in considerfrig tiie 
called Pinuf- otanbfdt^iom, is ^prehably a variety of abies tlra spruce. The leaves of the fe 


5, Abies Deugla^ the {mdglas Fir fil^ua taxifolia. 



By some botanists this seefisfeiB considered essentially 
diffenmt from Abies; bat the vvi^ of any clear, distinctive 
chaiaeters, either ip the mode of {frowfii or the mgaris of 
fructification, induces us toiccmcur with LinnmuA'dusstou, 
and Richard, in considet^g tlie torch flie some g^s 
tlra spruce. The leaves of the formipt afe elusterea'dr fits- 
ciwiteied, merely in consequence of the univ^)Sal hom- 
devOfopment of lateral bnuufoes; so that the lekrea- thenii- 
selvcs make their appearance witliout a perceptible, cghtipl 
axis. This is provM not only in the cedar of, Lehanoti, but 
even in tlie larch itself, by numerous cases where tbebiamihea 
boing less abortive than usual, lengthen enough to dia^y 
(heir real nature,,.^,. 

No. the Common'Laron, Fir 

Monogr. Comf. XfA, 113 ; Pinus Ldrix, Limi. Idg)*; 
Larjx EuropiOa, De Cand. ^, fi’anfi., 8:^7). Leaves elpS; 
tered, deciduous,: Cone4 bvate-ohlong, habit—A ,j^tive m 
the mountoins the niifeUe of Burope, of Rumi^ ptid of 
Siberia. In theiatter oounfry it is the commmiitot^^ 
trees, delighti^ in diy^_ elevated situations, wfatw ifswmlt 
vast forests, (paringly mterinixed with ph^s. Ife,, 


• tC-wtrthowfis.Wr.1 drained; butUwat,; 

Lcoiibert Ffi»»D0ugludi,fd.t47si!S%i4fi^ grows with gt^ rapi 

ti^vee spreading wj^mny, diaqp gr^, whitish beabath, transpieiila with but 


regularly pyrainulal form, in the imriqg, VRifin ^its yrteM 
leaves have just bfintt into Kfe,-ii has a pecuSaf'*MgS 
yollowuh'gifeen tint, which is posoeeaed by no 0(^%e. of 
oiii* forests. ^ larch h|p been now. for majjjr.yoait tetfim- 
sivciy ciidtivated upon battem exposed land, both % Fln^d 
and Scotland, and it has been flmnd one of thAmo* 
tede of all trees to ■ttie planter, provided the.^iivta be weli 
drained; butUwat,TWt.,adooeod^hi>wimpy«to^ It 
grows with great rap^, is subjeot to verif «# 

tranajdapta with bttt lisk, acd proattces'wbw (ft 





tliWKiwHeBce jrwt .only jte domeatie but <i» 

I» Mountainous liStetii in Scotland the ©uke 
of Athdl'haal^^^jt in Ununinse qUantifios; Kap- 
TOar«,'lh)in Aj that nobleman to the Horticultural 

Hocio^, that M siiuationn isoo to i^po feet above the 'te^; 



[The LAch.] 


of the sea, he has felled trees, eig'hty years old, tliat have j 
each yielded six loads of the finest timber. Three vai’ieties ! 
are mentioned by botanical writers ; of these the first is re¬ 
markable tor the young cones being pale green in.steud of 
crimson; the second lias a, weeping habit; both these are 
natives of the TjMh The third sort is of a slow. sttjnted 
growtli, and an inelegant nppearaneo, loafing early, and very 
subject to injury from'spring fiosts; it was raised by the 
Duke of Athol flora Artihithgel seed.s. 

Prom the Imiled inner bark, mixed with rye-tlour, and 
afterwards buried for a feW hours in the snow, the hardy 
Siberian lumtors prepare a sort of leaven, with which they 
supply the place of comnion leaven when the latter is de¬ 
stroyed, as it flequently fe^ the intense eold to which 
hunters are exposed in the pursuit of game. 

The bark of the larch is nearly as valuable to the tanner 
as oak-bark; it also produces the substance called Venice 
turpentine, which Hows in abuiiftance when the lower part 
of the trunk of old trees is wounded. A sort of manna, 
called Brianpon manna, is exuded from its leaves in the 
form of a white flocculont substance, which finally becomes 
concreted into small lumps. 

It is believed that this species was the ttitvc of the ancient 
Greeks. The origin of tho more mixlern word hm.v is un¬ 
certain. By some it is derived from tho Celtic lar, (bt, in 
allusion to its unctuous, inttaramablo resgt; hy others from 
the Welsh iMr, wide-spreading; it is, however, more likely 
to have been in some way connected with the word I'aritt, 
which appears, from a vorj' curious paper by Mr. Ihrummond 
Hay, read some time since to tho Horticultural Socioty, to 
be the Bertrer name of a large coniferous tree found in Rif, 
of Er rif, and in all the higbor sierras of Marocco. 

No. 2., Abi/n microcarpa, the Bed Lartdt Fir (Finns 
mierocorpa, Lcmbert, t. 50). Leaves clustered, deciduous. 
Cones oblong, small; tlveir scales erect, close-pressed, tlio 
npi)er ones nutch smaller than the lower.—A graceflil tree, 
With much of the habit of the common Jweh, fivira which its 
very small cones, of a bright purple in ^%^amm^ ritaddy dis¬ 
tinguish it,—A native of North America. This|i^y Bomeaiw 
so well , adapted to the planters’ pirrposes hi''the comteoh 
larch, growing veiy much smaller. AfcoivUng to the Duke 
of Athol, who cultivated this in his larch-plantations in 
Seotland, trees, when fifty years old, do not contain one- 
third, as bahny cubic feet as the common laroh. The wood 
isku hhayy that it wiU 

No. 5 


No. pmtMa, the Bta<;% |,arch Fir {Pinuspen: 

dtilo. Lnmder/i.t dOj. .Leaves clusterod, decidueus.. "(mnei 
oblong, with hithsteo^ wliwli'^adualjy 

dituihlsh Wh tlieiiaso to the apex of the cones. Brancht^ 

, weak sgid droopinii.-;'A .native of North America, where k 
'is fomu) growing >u a soil, mixed with mnd; in 

cold mountainous districts;' ^ in this eottii- 

tr/ it is gn haJrmg wijljadi'deal of rescnddance 

j to thO'coramon larch, but being ord'hHghter green colour, 
rand much moro gracefiil.. The leading Mwk.'will often 
i begin to dipotrtk the lieighl of fifteen or twenty feet from , the 
■ ground, and, after gradually a«iuiring a horizontal dii-ection, 
will bend towaitls the earth so as to form a natural arch of 
great beauty . . ,The wood is less vultiablo than tfrat of the 
common larch; ' ' 

Sect. IV. Leaves growing in clusters| ever^en.-^ 

CeiI ABS. 

No. 1. AMes Ceeh^s, ffre CedeR of Lebanon Ew, (Fintis 
Coilius, IJrm.trus, L(i^hdH, t. dl). tjcaves clustered, gver- 
green, Coi& objong, viut obtuse,'erect, with broad closely- . 
liaCkod scales, whWi are a little thickened at the mOi’gin,-^ 
Mount i,,ebanon and the mnge of Taurus are the native sppl^ 
o|'Ibis; niost stately and magnifleent tree, which eomponsalea 
raf its wailt of height by its Inigo wide-spreading arms, each 
ol'which is almost a tree in itself. Accoroing to uabillardifiro, 
a Ffenoh traveller in Syria, tlio largest of those now re¬ 
maining on Lebanon is, at least, nine feet in diuraeter ; 
the trees are bebl in great veneratioti, and a heliday is sot 
ai>art for the /ewt of cedars. its .growtli is far fi-oin being 
so slow as some iinaginc ; on the cOiitrary, the ob.scfvntions 
of those vyho have .cultivated it with'care prove that it will 
vie in rapidity of gfoM thwitH almost any tbfost tree. It' 
appears from Mr. Lysons' inquiries that there is a tree at 
liighelcre, the seat of the Earl of (Jaemarvon, which, when 
fifty-eight years old, measured ten feet one inch in circum-' 
fcronce at three feet from the ground. Cedar wood has 
tho reputation' of being iUdestnuMble ■ instances have been 
named of its having been taken'from buildings uninjuretl 
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after a lap.se of two thousand years. Mr. Lamheit, however, 
remarks, with justice, that ‘in relation toifiesa proiierties, 
there is much vvilgar error .and confit^h, the cedar of 
.Dsbanon being often cenfoundefr^witfr trees of different 
genera.’ Mr. Lambert wnjectureramt tho Cetltus of the 
Greeks was the wood othcnivontalis ; Sprtmgel 
refers it to tbo /unfrjcfMS 'OSCjfMtfru.t; but it apfwars liiglily 
probable, from .some interesting observation.s made at Tangier 
by Mri Dfumniond Hay, that the indestructible cedar wood 
was the beautiftd, hard, deep-brown timber of Thuja arh- 
oulata, the Sandaroe, tree (see Thuja). The wood oi Abio.s 
oedMa-pWduoeB deal qf vety indifferent quality. 
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No, 2. /Iftws IteQtJojw, the Sawed Indian Fir(Pinug Deo- 
daw, tarrAert, t. 52). evergreen, in clusiters, ftoute, tri¬ 

angular, stiff. Canes growing in pairs, stalked, o\'al, ob^o, 
erect; to SoakA ciosGly packed, very broad, and nearly eWn; 
at the iatuf^j-^A native of to niouiittos of India 
to town of lidhUeund, on the tos of Nepal and ^Elttoti 
at a height of lo.oou or 12,000 feet, and alto in to tto^s 
of Ahfforah. A largo tree, with a trunk about foinj; Itot 
in diameter, roseinbling to cedar of Lebanon, ftota Which 
it differs in having its 'll?®” stalks and its leaves 
longer and more distinctly'three-sided, and also in the qua¬ 
lity of its timber. Actording to Mr. Moorcroft, ffom whose 
notes, in Mr. tAmhert's monograph of the genus, wo borrow 
much of our intormatioB, the Hindoos c^lt to 'JJavadara, 
or Ood tree, and hold it in a sort of venerattoh. Its wood is 
eatremely durable, and so rosinou.s that laths tii^de of it are 
used for candles. Spars of it have been taken €ut of Indian 
teraplea known to have been erectad iiqni 200 to 4U0 years, 
unityured except in those pa)*s which ortginally were sap- 
wood. Mr, Moorcroft proewted specimens fcna the starlings 
of to Zein ool Kitddid bridge, in Ladakh, where it had 
been exposed to to water for nearly 400 years, hlr, Lam¬ 
bert says tot its wood takek an excellent polish, being very 
close-grained, and perliaps to most valuable of ; to gcnhs. 
A few plants are now growing in tbo gardens of Great Bri¬ 
tain, having been reared ftfoin seeds brought from India by 
the Hon. Mr. Melville : they are too young lor us to judge 
of their suitablencto to tliis clinmto, but tbeie is every reason 
to believe that toy will be as liaidy as the now common 
oedar of Lebanon. 

Two varieties, or perhaps nearly-related species, called the 
Sfiinlik and Chrinta ronroo, are mentianed by Moorcroft as 
natives of the forests of Ladakh. 

To the spode.i now enumewted, tlie following almost un¬ 
known kinds have to be added 

No. .1. Abies Keempferi (Pinus Kmropfevi, Lambert. 
Monogr,, Preface, p. vti,; Piniis Larix, Thunber^. FI. Japan., 
p. 375). A native of .lapon, found wild upon the mountains 
of Falio-; called by the iciativcs Least, or Kara maats Fimi, 
accniffing to Kictnpfer. 

No. 4. Abies 'Lh-unh^^i (Pitms Tlnmbcvgli, Lambert. 
Manogr., Preface, p. yii.; Pimis Abies, Tlnmh. M. .Japan., 
p. 275). A scarce tont in .Japan, where ft is found oven in 
the city of .Jeddo, aeconling to Tbiinberg, 

No. 5. Abies Mami, (Sicbold in verhnnd. Bfitany. ge- 
noofsch. xii , p. 12.) Found in .lapivn, as well as the two fol¬ 
lowing. Its wood is, n(!Oordipg to Siebojd, in great estima- 
tion'oh account of its yfhilenBss and fine grain. 

No. (i. Abies Tamm. Id. 

No.y. Abies .Araragi. Id. Wood brown; used for vanoiis 
domestic purposes. 

The genus of resinous plants called Abies, which vve have 
thus descttliud, comprehend many fore it trees qf gn^at im¬ 
portance ; and it will he, thevefiute. proper to t|jpi a few re¬ 
marks on their cultivation. Sofne of them, inch .as the 
larch, to Norway spruce, the silver fir, and the halin of 
Gilead, are raised ia tfte nurseries annually in the open 
ground, in large quantiftbs, for to supply of our planiaiions; 
others, such a.s tho cedar of Lcbenon and the Dwtglas fir, 
are jn'qpured in much less abundance, andiJiro t,reat(ul with 
TOOrq 4^, being nsually kept in pots until they arc finally 
committed to the earth in to situation they may be subse¬ 
quently destined to oncupyi 

All to species are inereasod by seeds ; they may also be 
propagated both by inarching and by eattnigs; hut it is 
found tot Tilants so a)^q^d are either ycry shortlived or 
stunted, unficulthy, and,' Capable of becoiiiiug vigorou.s 
trees. In some the gp^cs, suoh as to balm of Gilead 
and the silver fir, the scales of the cones readily sepa¬ 
rate from their axis, so n.s to render the extraction of the 
seeds a simple and easy dpenitkm; hgt in others, such as! 
to larch and the spruce, Ute scales will neither separate nor 
opixt . in such cases ft is necessary to dry to cones as much 
as possible, then to split them by measi8,,of an instninient 
passed up their axis, and (ifterwanls to thresh the portions so 
separated till the seeds cau be siftedbut. 

Like other resinous seeds, these are perishable unless 
sown within a fewmontlus after the cones have been gathered; 
they will, however, keep much bmgor in the cone than if 
separated; wherefore, they should always bo imported in 
that state. 

It is usual in to nuT'Senes to sqw them in the spring in 
beds of light soil, in whieh no roeent manure has been 


I mixed: toy are htoed at tiiwns depto aecordinff te to 
farce of to vital euergy;#^^^^ speeiei.. This liM bO*® 
found by experieticei, as ft is said, to|jfton« ineh'for to 
ailv^f fir; half aii inch for to spnioaii balm ofrGilto* 
<tofte(lar of Lebanon; a quarter Of aia indi fortlieitoBhj 
aud less for to Amcriiaan spruce: it is, .however, probable 
that tose detos are of very little importance. In order to 
protect to jitoface of to beftig dried wito 

to young seeds ato sprouting,'is generally overspread 
with a lliiu layer of tong sftto, ajnkih is removed .as 
sbon as to- crop begins geneiuny t^fthpear. During to 
first season to seedlings reinain ^tohitod; the only 
I attention they leoeive btoi^to b^fip thton foee -ftom weeds. 
In to follon'ing spring are taken up care¬ 

fully, ami toir roots, being a little shortened, are imbedded 
in rows about six inelios aparhirhore toy remaih for one or 
two years^, . After this they are transplanted into quarters, 
in rows a Itot or nine inches apart; to plants being about 
six inches from each other. Having remained in this situa 
tion for a year, they are fit to be transforred to to plaUtotioR, 
or they may stand two years in to ®-”d. ton be 

taken up and rciplaoed in a situation of : to same kind, if 
circumstances hhohld render sudt a pf^pding desirable. 
On no account, however, shonld toy Ite to|awed to remafti 
in the mirseiiy quarters more ton two years at a time with¬ 
out being taken out of to groun^, because they “o ‘ft’* te 
form long and strnpg roots, which are dpstroyoa in to pre- 
CC.S.S of iransplantiftion, so that the life of many must bo 
oitlier matevially injured or wholly sacrificed. 

None of the firs should be transplanted at a height ex- 
cccfling three feet, for to reason last mentioned; and the 
lan-b is tlie only kind tot will remove advantageously oven 
at lliis sire. The spnice and >ls allied species may be 
rernoved more suencssfully when from a foot and a half to 
two feet liigli. To thi.s there is no other exception ton that 
of plants that have been constantly reared m pots, us the 
cedar of Lebanon; toese mav he sately removed at any 
s'b-e, if Ibc transplantation is carefully attended to, becatise 
their roots are uninjured in the operation. It should, how 
ever, bo retnemberod, in finally planting out largo firs 'vhich 
have been always kept in pots, that ft is absoliitoly neces¬ 
sary tliat their roots shoold be spread out among the earth 
as much os may be practicable without stiaining or breaking 
tlicin; because, while in pots, they necessarily acquire a 
spiral direction, which limy will not afterwards lose iinlc-ss it 
is destroyed at the period of final transplantation; and, if 
they do not lose it. they are apt to be blown oyer by high 
winds, on account of tiicir roots not having penetrated into 
Uie earlb far enough in a hmisontal direction to form the 
reqiii.sife stay to support tho trunk and head. 

\Vliere great imporlai'co is attsebod to the raising the 
seeds of rare sjiecie.s of fir, ft haf' been found a very bene¬ 
ficial practice to place them between two turfs placed root to 
root, the one iip'.Jii the iitor, and to watch them till tho 
seeds begin to sprout; they ere tbon to be sown in the usual 
way, when every sued wilV asually succeed. 

No trees aro more impatieirt of pruning than these. 
They exuto wlfon wounded, so large a quantity of theft 
resinous sap as to become weakened even by a few inciriqna; 
and, if they have sufi'erod many, they are long before toy 
recover froiu the eftocts. So great is their winroetry, and 
so uoifiiriuly will their bmiiches fiirm under favourable cir- 
cumstanecs, that it will rarely happelfiijthat a necessity for 
the use ol' the jftuning^knilb can arise.* The great rule to 
be observed in tpeir management is to “Ilow them ample 
room for to axtePidon of their branches; if this is attended 
to, their beauty is not, qply ensured, but the rate at whieh 
they will fonn ’to'' timber will be an ample reeompettse for 
the .space they ptay occupy. 

ABIES, iq FosiiU Botany, a name given ^ Adolphe 
Brongniart to n single intwmplote specimen of a fruit rosetn- 
bling that of some spruce fir, but of whieh not even to 
locality IS known. Itis called torfttojflle*. ' 

AlilETINEAi, in 'Gatnws (Richard. Mmogr.Cm^.iAb), 
a section of Coisikkic®, orof the Ft» Tribe, comprehending 
Abies, PiiUP, and to genere that have in modern days 
been struck off from those two. For its botanical characteni 
see CoNiFKii.x. 

AfilNGUON, one of the principal towns in Berkshire, 
and a place of great antiquity. Some have carried back its 
origin to tho time of tho Britons. It rcceiveil its name of 
Alilmn dun, or Abhen don, the town of the abbey, from to 
removal liitor of a monastery previously fixed at Bagley 
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Wood iil tM »fcltfl»WnAo0dtWtt* a place of conai^Ontbio Ue^ aftogetblar iliai»y Of tbe eeoounts -w^h l^ gwd mi» 
in. Die pfenod Saxon Heptaieb; : and sionafy' ftveftr we need only refer to &en h^d^ 

Oin, KiOS of Bidtcia, had a "palace here. Tho abbey, years old jitthping oii horaes; Compare 
which y%8it(UniM ,iti the twelfth centuryj nourished under notice fvol. ii.j). 163) of thO Abiponians of lia» OtunsOs- 
the feVOUt anccOtove princes; and its rerenues, at. the, ABJUKATlt^ («/lll» Kealm^, in law, sifmiftes a aw(»n 
dissolution il’ireliglous houses, amounted to nearly gOftOfi banishment, ortli'e talun^'of an oath to rcnoimce and depatl 
per itnnum.mfl8aty I. was educated in A' J tmjm Is from the realm for ever. ’ 'By fho wieient common law of 
idensiatly ^kted at (^'’ junction of tbh' Ock 6^d the ^li^and, if a penmn guilty of ai^KhikEqb exceptmg skerilege; 
Thamee, jiUt (move wheil the Wilto ind Berks canai;|oins flea to a parish chuAh, or cbnrdhym, for ktatmiiaryt h# 
the latte#. Tha shwetStwre spari^i*'diVerdng ftoth fh« might, within forty days afterwaie^ go clt^hed’^ saefcolotlt 
ntarket-ptace, tmd ate well tmved arid light^ i * the supply before tlie cortner, coniess tho Iml narticulars of his 
of water is im gooA The m^OI-houie-Is an elegant, and tokoiih oath, to abjure the kingdom for overi and not to 
structutn of ft-eestbno, andIs i;J haUvfO# return Without the kings licence. Upon malung hisoon^- 

transacting public business. t» Jftlf adu ©Ctotir sesslbBs fossion arid taking tliis oath, he became ipso facto attainted 
and the sUimher aSsiseS ate hero. Abinidon returns of the felony; he had forty days ftmn tbe day of his appeu#- 
one member to ParMahient.; i ft has n separate jurisdictiunt ance before the cpHJfter to ptepare for his departure, and the 
having obtained a charter hr incorporation in to reign of coroner assigned him such port as be chose for his embarka* 
Philip and Mary, a. n. 1557. There are two handsome which he was bomd toreptidriraniediately with a cross 

churches, those of t^. Helen and St. Nicholas; and in his hand, and to etabttrk With aU conyonidut speefl. If 
meeting-houses for the Baptists, Independents, Qiiakers, he did .not ^ inttiBediatcly out Of the i^^dt^Or if he aften^ 
and Wesleyan Methodists. There is a tree grammar-school wards returned into England witho^ HCenoe, he Was ooto' 
well endow^-^l hltional and a Britiidt schOoh and soUih demnod fo be banged, unless he bappehod to he a clej-ki id 
Other foundatidt» ii|»r tlio purposes of edhctttton. There are which cttsehewas wlowod the benefit of clet^y . This praetfcto 
also many alrasSteses, In tte chief of wliicli (Christ's llos- Which hit9 M>'''i'>ns marks of a religtous origin, was, by sevcrtd 
pital) thirty-two poor woman are supported;'SThe trade of reCTlatioffo in tl>e reign of Henry VHI., in a great measure 
Alringdon consists of malting, hemp di-essing, and, sack atid difentinned, atid at length by the statute 21 James Is 
sail cloth makilM; ia ’ tho Igttcr hrancli of Iriariufacture c. 28., all privilege of sanctua^ and abjuration consequent 
there has been a oonsiderable decline silme tlie peace. Tho injoii it tvoro entirely aboUsheA In to reign trf Queen 
corii-raarket is large. Capacions wharf* and warehouses Elhtabeth, however, aihtmgst other severities then enacted 
liavo been erected at the entry of tliS W ills and IJlirks canal against Roniun Catolics and Protestant Dissenters eonvieted 
into tho Thames. The population of the town wa.s, in 1 H.'ii, of having refused to attend thedivine service Ofthe Church of 
52.5‘). It is26milesN.VV.by N.of Itcading, andoe W.N.VV. Englanil, they wtoe by Statute (35 EBs. c. I.) required to 
of London. lAt. 51° 50' N.,long. 1° 1 O' \V. dhjure the realm in open court, and if they refused to swear, 

AIUPOJ'TIANS, an aboriginal tribe of South America, or returned into England without licence after their depar- 
wlio formofly octnipicd part ofthe provirn^e oi'Cliaeo, a coun- hire, they were to be adjudged felons, and to suffer death 
try about .I.OO leagues long and 100 broad, lying about the w’ithont benefit of ClerW. ; So that the punishment of abjit 
centre of Paraguay, ncaf ^e parallM of 2# .south. The ration inflicted by this Act of Parliament was far more severe 
Mokoby, a powerfol tribe, whose nJlatioitship to the Abipo- than abjuration for felony at tWo common law; in the latter 
niiUiB is proved by the lesemblantic of tiieir lahgV'OSe (sec ca,sd, the felon bad the benefit of cle^; into ft>nner, it was 
Adklung's MTTKtttpA'rKS), Still inhabit the interior of expressly taken away. Protcstuwt pissenters are expressly 
the province of Chaco, on thO banks rff the Vermejo ahd exemptial from thissovere enactment by the Toleration Act; 
Yiiila rivers, which are triliutarios to the great Paraguay, but Popish recusants eonrict were liabte to be called upon to 
The Abiponians, about the beginning of the last century, abjure tho realm for their rec.usancy until a statute, passed in 
uoing defeated by tho Mokobv, wlib U'CiP more numerous, to 3T Geo. 111. (1791), relieved them from that and many 
placed themselves under tho protoction of the Spaniard.*; Other penal restrictions ujain their taking the Oaths of 
and finally, to escape from their vindictive enemies, the Allegiance and Abjuration. 

greater part of them went eastward in 1770, and crossing Aimuration (OmA qC).. This fe an Oath asserting tho 
the Ibu-aria river, ostablished tlte colony of Las Garzas, title of tho present royal fhmily to the Crown of England. It 
Hero they have retained nearly all their original usages, is imposed by LI Will. III. c, 6; 1 Geo. I. c. 13; and 
There are three divisions of the Abiponos: the Naquegtga- fi Geo. III. e. .53. By this oath the juror reCognitoS tho 
guehee, the Kuecahoe, and the ./acomiiga. When Dobris- right of the king under the Act of Settlement, engages to 
hofl'er was acquainted witKMie Ahiponians, they were chiefly support him to the uttotrit of the juror's power, promises to 
in Chaco ; he describes tbem as a well-m.ade, tall; hand- diseloso all toaitormis oolisjiiraeies against him, andexpresstv 
some race of men. with faces of. the European forin, and a (UBelaiin.* gm right to to'etown of England by to descend- 
ooinplex ion ratlier light eololitod. Their bodies are robust, ahts Of the Tfctender. ®. ' 

eapablo of enduring fiitigue and all tlie changes of teni- . ABfcANCOIIRT(PEK.KOT NICOLAS D'),oneoftho 
perature. According to to Jesuit missionary DolirttholTcr, most esteemed translatora of.the classtoauthors, in theseven 
our chief authority, they are the most wonderfijl people in tceiith centuiy, was born; af'ChSlotiS stir Marne, in Cham 
the world. An Abiponuin, almost a hun(h-ed* years old, pagne, (»ow in to departihOnt of the Marne,) in 1666, and 
will leap on his horse as nimbly ns a boy, atid sit liiere lor died ofthe 8toitoi*t AidancOtirt in November, 1664; but not 
hours. His teeth and sight are unim piiircd at tliis advanced of voluntary stat'eatuitii on account of the pains of liiarAorder, 
age ! a man who dies at eighty is considered to have come aS is saiil in the MinagiatUk His family was heiimrable, 
to an unlimcly endgSHowe'or,.the good missionary remarks and greatly esteemed at tigs baf. His t'atbor bestowed the 
that till to inhabhatlts of Paraguay are not quite so wonder- most anxious taro on his ekiucation, with the view of uniting 
ful as tho Abijtouians, for tho pedestrian nations are less the adyahtagos ofiKtUblie and prhaie education: and in ibis 
long lived tUoji the equestrian. Oho curtoUs feature in the liy Suri'ceded, for m*! son advanced mo,t rapidly in bis clas- 
ebaractor of to Abiponians is thJ^ skill in llorsOmanship. steal stuflies. AWanpourt eommomed bis career al the bar, ^ 
Tho burse, as i* well known, was tntrodi«lced into South Itut quitted.it almost itttnediately for bterar)' pureuits; ana'" 
Aroeyiea by the Spaniards, and from them the Abiponians at the same time Bbapdotird the Prut<,.slant creed, in which 
stole them. Tjioy soon became so expert in the ninnage- be bad been bnhigbt'up, to the groat delight ot the CaUSoUc 
ment of this animal, that, issuing front their distant retreats, members of bis fatuiiy. He returritKl, however, to his first 
tlicy crossed dry deserts, or extensive swamps, with equal belief; for six yearS attenvards, his eqnaeienre hot being 
ease and daring, and, after a journey of sniq)ri.sing rapidity, quite at vest, lie sttidii.*! with the deepest Sfttontion under the 
would fall on to Spaniards, when least ex)iectea, and learned Stuart for tiiree years, at to end of which time ho 
massacre all before them. [>Soe Murlm l)nl»fslu>0r s je- abjured (be Romtih liiitji, and iraaipdiately after retired into 
count of the Abiponians, London iftinilkflon,,|1822; Latiii llitlland, to be near Ihg lparniBd Sauihaise, and enjoy the 
original, Vienna, 1784: also iit (etormah, 3 vqlife; 8vak society of that famous wahold#'; perhaps, also, to let the 

Dobrizhoifer went to South America in 17*9, and stayed scandiil ofliis setmnd abjuration die away. It is only fair to 
tore eighteen years. His account of the Abipomaii* is state, tliat on neither opcBstoh was he influenced by any 
BXeeedingly minute, and even tedious; and though it no wofldiy consideration whatever. Front Holland he repaired 
doubt contains many curious and interesting tots, it is not to England, and ftxmi thence to Paris, Where be beeaine 
ppasiUe to read it without a considerahlo portion of scOM'- intimately acquainred with Patrii* one of tho most emobrated 
.ckm; indeed, wo do not hesitate to say, tot wo disbe- writers and distih^tiished lawyers of that day, and also With 
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other eminent literacy characters. In 1637, (the Btogrc^. 
tMv. says, by mistohe, lG27, tlie A«v(16iiuc Fran(;o^ebavnSg 
fioch estabbaued only in J fi,‘l4-S5,.) bo was received a 
of the French 'Academy, and ^ave his whole attention to the 
translation of the Avorks of Tacitus; but being soon oblii^ 
to <|uit<PariS on account of tlie war which brt^e out, ho weat 
te resi^ at his'teat at Ahlanconrt, in Chfttapa^e. fflaf iJte 
retnednder of his life, with the oxeoptiou oi/the time he spent 
in Paris during the printingof his worUs^/Ahlancbutthal so 
lively an imagination, t]^ his friends wondered at his boinsg 
only a translator; hut l^pason for being so was, according 
to his own acoount, that there were already too modern 
■works deficient in truth and novelty, in'whudi princes Could 
not learn their: duties so well as in t)ie .ancient writera. 
D'AblaiKxnud: might have quoted Mezetai and several others 
as exceptions to that tomurk. Of his numerous translations 
riioso most known are, the whole of Tncitu^, etwhich there 
have been ten editions; ibnr orations of Cicero; CmSnr; and 
the Wars of Alexander by Amdh, the most esteemed of 
his tronslatinns as regards the style only; Thuevdides; the 
Anabasis of Xenophon; and an Imitation, ratW than a 
translation, of Lucian.' As to the accuracy of the translations 
of Abbuicourti when compared w'itli those of the last century, 
and still more with those of the present, they are decidedly 
inferior to both; and even during the life of the author, 
admired as he was, and destined to immortality ac<?ordiiig to 
the opinion of his friend.s and the public, at large, they 
■wore denominated be/fe rii/'/dcfes. Tliey were intended for 
what is called the‘ tashionable world ;■ and it was then the 
notion of that class that everything ought to ho Gulliciseil; 
which is, in truth, the great fault of many brunches of French 
literature in the seventeenth century. 

D'Ablanconrt entered so well into the taste of his readers 
that everything, even in geography, is modernised in his 
translations; as, for instance, Germany becomes Allemagiie; 
Caledonia, Scotland ; Britannia, Enj^land ; the Batavian.s, 
Hollanders: and, in the Life of Agricola, the description of 
iinVainisintnxlucedin this manner— ‘England is the largest 
of the islands which-are known by us ; it has Allemagne to 
the onenti and to tho Occident iSpain, and Erance to the 
south. . i \ 

Though this notice is not very long, we may perhaps have 
extended it heyondS'w'hnt this author deserves, considering 
his degree of merit; hut Ablanoourt, during his lifetime, 
was hrfd in high estimation, svhich still prevails to a cia-tain 
degree in France, and jierhaps, in England also. His life 
has heen written %-his friend; I’atru. In If,02, Colbert pro¬ 
posed him to Loais XIV., as tlie histmian of bis reign, but 
Loiuis would not have a Protestant to commemorate the 
cventgltd his reign. However, he did not deprive him of 
his pension of 1201. per annum, wliieh had been granted to 
him as historiographer. Tlic rei^oc.ation of the Edict of 
Nantes had not yet been pmclaitned, 

ABLATIVE CASE, a term borrowed fpm the grara- 
inotical system of the Latin language, aiid^eeasionally 
employed in toaehiBg our own. In the EiigltsU lan¬ 
guage there are inatiV little words, such as w/tb, in, to, 
Si, Etc., which am called prepositnms, because they arc 
prejmsed or prefixed to the word.s with which they are con • 
nocted. The name, Ivowever, is an uufoi^imate one, as they 
are Sfjihetimes found pos/poned or placed dtter such word.s, 
espomBy m the; older Bpocimens of our langtiago. We say 
with which or whereuith, in which or tekemn, ft-wn which 
or wherffrwn. So, in the‘Latin Itwiguage, a certain set c/f 
little words, with the force of prepositiopto were tacked on to 
the cufl of their nouns: thus, while tliF three Icttersj reg, 
meant (whence ’ohif Word reg-h meant or 

from a Mng—or mhr a h'n^ to a 

king. Thus the tliree littte words, i|ib 4 eng yvere equivalent 
to prepositions." It pleased the grsittttitB 3 an.s, however, who 
are fond of multiplying natnes, te call these words 

&c., by the name of cages. Phe meiiliing of the end¬ 
ings of these words was not always definite eilpiigh. Thus 
with the case in i, for instance, it was found iieoes.sary to 
mark the relation of place more preeistdy by tho addhion of 
other lyo^, as in, in—pro, before—with. Thus they 
would hti#c, tn rcgi.in the king; pro regi, hfgre the king; 
cum regi, with tite king. Now, os in, pro, am, Were much 
more definite than-the termination ». it became unnecessary 
to make the i diatinctly heard. It was no longer nocessaiy to 
tlie meaning, and, might, therefore, be shirred over : hence 
the pronimMatitm was reduced to m rege (tho last every 
faintly »ronounce®i,prO fisgc,c«m regc. Itwould seem isn 


tlie teftninatton iV, isi^Ifyihgi»5 nf,A*^ 
same uncercmonioiis mauhhi^W we jlaa «»( oy (fu. 

k/ihg} tib regc, frowt the ktrigi de rege, iHe »■ 

where w® might li&vo expebt^ e* reg-dt, ah ¥e0i^ tk . 
lEut, as wo .said above, on, ab, and «fc; : being' Aore pi®- 
ciae:iih moanih^' ‘tiiaii the little appendage »*, the diroict 
protntnciatiQii; uf tlie former rendered that of t# enpef Htiious; 
and edhsequetefiy the little ^Arpmetl intb a weak «, as bb- 
Ibre, ; Now this terin^hti|ti o, (dliked (p the Latin nouns, 
reboived from the grammaiiaiis thiginaBaghf oilofibeMiSK!, i.e. 
the case of remopal; whiej) apptSi^, itmt^a^ll eripiiglii 
>,r rege,'out tf the king; tdi. hiiit 

is not well suited to the the king; 

in rege,iH dhe\king, See. plpS thte grammiaaahs ' who iii^ 
vented these bard names semom saw more thtm half isif die 
question before them. For fear, lastly, that any of the 
learned should fiml. fault with our Latin, we will observe , 
that evenftie little 0 which markSthe ablative cose, Which e 
itseU' is but a remnant of a longer tcraiinatiMi. was OtVen- 
absorbed by a preceding vowel in the Latin word to which it 
was atiaehed. Tims, to toko reginig a qi*een, they did hot 
say in reginae, cum regintM ew rnginne, &c„ but ih ¥egino, 
cum regina, ex pegina. Sic. ’When the term ‘ ablative ciise ” is 
used in English grammar, it is only aii aWkward haiiie I'ur 
the jireposition /'i'ooi. 

ABLUTIOI^, literally a thashing awag—a religious 
ceremony; consistiiig in bathing the body, or a part of it, in 
water, wliicb has l^n practised more or less extensively by 
the disciples of almost every form of faith. In the earlier 
and nider states' of society especial]^, there is a strong ten 
deucy to endeavour to invest the spiritualities of religion 
with whttt wo may cal a visible and suhstaiitial form, so 
that they may he apprehended not only by the reason, but 
also by the senses. Of this disposition the master minds 
who have foundeil am! rcareS 'he various systems of super¬ 
stition that have held sway ih different countries and ages of 
the world, h,vvo iisuaUy taken adv'antagb, as a chief iiistni- 
inent whereby to work upon the gross natures to wliicli they 
had to address themselves, and to ititwoiie the diciired k-Iiet 
at oncewith their aflections and vvith their habits. Aiiiong 
such outward tyjies, mine can he. (xniceived more natural or 
appropriate than that of washing the body with Water as a 
sign or attempted rejn-cscntnlitm of inental purity. The 
custom, parliciilttrly in the warm cliniiMes where it was first 
intiod'.ieed, had also the further adv antage of being highly 
condueivo to health; and this eireumstaneo no donht con- 
tiihutod povverlullv to recommend it to the authors of tiiany 
of the religioM.s by wliieh it was .sanetioned and enjoined. 
Ablutions, or lustrations; iis they arc more eomnioiily called, 
even constituted u part ol the Mos..ic ceremonial, ami were 
jiractised among the .'cws on various occasions both by t!;ti 
priests and by the. poqple. Tltoy occupy an importimt 
place in the Brahmirtical and other religions of India, 
where the waiem of the Ganges are considered as hav¬ 
ing so purifying a power, that even if a votary, who caii- 
not go to that river, shall hall upon it to cleanse him, in 
prayer, while bathing, in aiinther stream, he will be freed 
from any MO or polliiiion lie may liave contracted. Bttt thc 
religion I^Hvhieli ablutions have been enjoined most pime- 
liliously, and in file greatest number, E tlie Mobamraedan. 
Acrairding to the precepts of the most rigid doctors of that 
faith, it may almost be said that scarcely ttie tnost ordiiiarv 
or frilling action can be rightly poiformcd without teirig 
either prccedwl or followed liy an entire or partial lustration. 
The niies laiil down upon the subject by these wrifefs are 
minute and todioila, to a degree Sharcely to be behevcA The 
simple ceremony of the Chrislian baptEm may be regarded 
as an adoption of thE natural type by the Author'rf pitr 
faith. AlUiou^, however, that is the only instnneo in whidi 
dipping in or sprinkling with water has brnm enjoined tinder 
the dEpensatioii of the New Testament, the early Ghristiaiis 
appeiir to have beeii also in the habit of undergoing aifiutinn 
with Water, bolbro partaking of tlie communion. The sprin¬ 
kling with holy water, in use in the Catholic chiireh, may be 
considered as a siiccies of ablution; and that term is also 
applied both to the water El Which the priest, w-ho consecrates 
the host, Wiishcs hE hands, and to a drop of wine and water 
which used ancieutl}' to bo swallowed immediately after the 
hqly wafer. 

ABO, in N. let. 60“ 27', E. long. 22’ 15', near the angle 
formed by the gulfs Of Bothnia and Finland, is a town flf 
the great princi^litv of Finland, now part of the Russian 
empire. Abo is m’that pint of Failand which once he- 
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to and it thenjyas thOchiof city of all Fin- 

tand. It stands on tW Aur^wiriver, and is surradnded by 
hiUs and mountains. In .its neighbourhood isfeminond 
spring. * The numlwr of inhabitants is 12,5.50. Tbn inanu- 
faeriiTes of Abo are ^^bacco, sugar, sail-cloth; and It tiades 
in jnpvtsions and deals. There are also, Aohkyards here’. 
Thafort of Abphus protects the entrance of the river, \^ch ’ 
does not adinit vessels of large size to go of!,.as ihr att the. 
town. In the year 1827, fSVeii hundred and eigh^ hohSes 
weredostiwed by,flro, tugother vritb the Univei-sity budd¬ 
ings, the libiajy^M all tile valuable ooHeetions. Siiisse 
this accident, the Cn|yeraity has .beori tempyii^ito Hehing- 
foif. (See |Jat.ai«»i'OBS.)a;j^stavU8 Adoilphe, in the 
yaar was, founded this 

Academy, which Christihai, in'elevated to Wie ranh of a 
University, ' Alexander I. o^^B^tiia pddod' tO’Jthe endow¬ 
ments. (Cannabich's Oerman.) 

Many of the treaties between.the great European powers 
are distinguished by the names of the places at which they 
were concluded. Thu^ihe PeMe of Abo is otten re%red , 
to in hislory, as the treaty by wluob the relations of Swcdeii s 
and Russia-were determined do^hg the, latter part <tf the 
last century. ' 

A congress was.opened at Alw in March, 1733, by the 
plciiipotentiaries of Sweden and Russia, to confor on coiuli- 
tions of peace between thosefowers. The war, which it was 
tile objert of this confcreooe to put an end to, bad been coni- 
mencod in 1741 by Sweden, who, still jparting from the 
cunoossions she had been cOmpelleil to make hi Peter the 
Great by the treaty of Nystadt in 1721, tixik advantage of the 
war lietween Russiaand Turkey to eoheludc an alliance witli 
the latter power against Russia. The war was most disas¬ 
trous to Sweden: the linpos she had conceived of assistance 
Irom Turkey were firustrdted : by the peace of Belgrade "be¬ 
tween Russia and the l^orte, iier best soldiers were defeated, 
and her armies in Finland destroyed in the first campaign. 

The revolution in llnssia,, by which Ivan was dethroned, 
and the daughter of Peter gel upon itlu) thremo, occa.sioned 
a suspension of turns, but in 1742 liostilities began again ; 
Sweden was again defeated, and all Finland abandoned to 
the Russian anus. 

The Swedish t)ict mot, and deliberated on oflering the 
succession of the throne of Sweden to the Prince Rpyal of 
Denmark. Russia, fearing the union of the crowns, offered 
peace, and restitution of her coiapiests, on condition of the 
Diet's choosing Adolphus I'Vodorie of Holstein Gottorp .os 
tlio successor of the reigning king, Frederick, who was 
childless. Tlic condition was accciifcd, and tlic election took 
plaitc on the 4th of July, 1744. 

By the stipulatkais of the treaty, wbadi was signed on the 
ISth of August, N.s,, Sweden renewed lier cession of Ingrin, 
Livonia, and Esthonia, lyhfoh Karl been given up by the 
treaty of Nystiult, and was also compelled to yield the 
eastern portion of Finland, making the river Kymuiono the 
homidary of the two nations. Russia restored the riist of 
the Grand Diiehy, which .she had gained in tlio war, in¬ 
cluding Abo, Bioruehorg, and East Botlinia. It may be 
necessary to mention that the whole bf Finland was ceded 
to Russia by a potibo concludod between the i^o powers, 
on the 17th of September, 180‘h 

ABOMA.'a hu'ge species of sen>enl, which inhabits tho 
fens and morasses of South America. (See Boa.) 

ABORjferINES, e.torm by which we denote the primi-, 
live .inhahitants of a country. Thus, t»> take one of the 
most striking instances, when the uontiueut and islands of 
America Were discovered, they were found to he inhaloled 
by vatious races of people, of whose imiuigraticu into those 
regions we have no historical accotints. All the irihbs, 
tlfon. of North America may, for the present, he considered 
as shorigines. "Wo can, indeed, since the discovery of 
America, trace the movements of various trihes from one 
part of the continent to another ; and, in this poinVtff view, 
when we compare the tribes owe mwlAer, we cannot 
call a tribe which has changed its place of abode, aboriginal, 
with reference to tho new country which it has .pppnpipd. 
The North American tribes tlurt have .moved fVoia tiie east 
side of the Mississippi to the west of that river; arej;not «*- 
oriffines in their new territories. But the n</mfo 
American Indians must, for the present, he considefed as 
aboriginal with resi>oct to the rest of the world. IThe 
English, French, Germans, Ac., who luive settied.in Ame¬ 
rica, are, of oourse, not with reference to Ihat 

centinent, but settlers, tw colonists. 


If tiipro is piff reason to stippose tlutt we can discover 
traces of any peoplb wljo wbabitcd’England prior-to 
and difl^ni fiora those #hom Julius Ciosar found 
theivthe Britons of Cmsar's tinie are the aborigines of this 
island. ■, V-',: , . ■ , 

The term abortmes fliist occurs in the Greek and Roman 
Writetsi.who tre!||led of the'periods of Roman history, 
snAISou^ interpreted by’Dionysto*; of Halicarnassu* to 
mean (gicegiors, itjis more probalm R con'esponds to 
tite Grbek word aiutochthmis. This latter designation, in¬ 
deed, onpiesscs theisnost remote missiblc origin w a naRqn) 
for it signifies ‘ people coev'al with tito land which ti»ey in-'^ 
habit.' 'life word two/vgvwes, though perhaps notdeiTved, 
as'some wgtpose, from t)H|;.iAtin words ab and origo, still- 
has the appeasanco; of bemgia general term analogous fo 
autochtho/iet, and not the name of any people really'known 
to history. The abunffineK of the ancient legmids, inter¬ 
woven with tiia;hiatory of Rome, were the inhabitants <rf 
part of tlio country south oftlie Tiber, paUed Uy the Roinans 
Latiumivand now tlm Matemraa of the Gampagha di Roma ; 
but we are, in truth, vinablo to say td wbat pe%le this term 
may be properly applied, [See Smnan HistorgA 

AR^U-HANNES (Numemus Ibis, CmietTaHialas 
JPthiopicue, i-Mbabs), an Africanbird, whicb has ooensioned 
much discussion among the learned as to its identity with 
the ancient Ibis. The attention of . Bruce was attracted, 
during hi.s stay in Upper Egypt, by some binls ciiUcd by 
the natives Abou-Haunes, whose forms reminded him of 
tho ibis, as represented ,pn Egyptian monuments, and re- 
peafed pbsenation confirmed him in the Opinion of their 
identily with the ibis of the ancients. This identity was 
subsequently corroborated by the distinguished naturalists. 



pedition into Egypt, and procured a numher of specimens. 
M. Savighy published bis ob.scrvatiofts in a small work 
(L’llistoire Nat. et Mgthol. dc I'lMe), now vei-y scarce, and 
Baron Cuvier vd»5 giri'c a memoir on tlie Egyptian ibis in 
the Ammles du Musitim for 1604, ,in which he hd^learly 
proved, from the comparison'of a mummy Ibis with a -Stuffwl 
specimen, that the true ibis is not the Tanlalm ibis of Lin- 
nsBus, that being a much larger Ijird, but is really a species 
of curlew. ' Tliia 1^^ also a native of regions 

very remote ironi Egypt. After just getting round Cape 
Gnardaftii (sailing from the south). Salt saw, near uie 
coast, a lagune abounding m wild fowl,—‘on the borders of 
it stood birds of a Speeies called by the Arabs, Abou-Hannw, 
which is tb.e tine Ibis of the Egyptians, a.s described by 
Iloix)d<Hus i a fiirf stiunglv rnarked tiy tlio and nook 
being bare, and of a deep black colour. It mtty bo worthy 
of remark that SU abo mentions this bird as frequenting the 
coast to the oast of Uie Straits of BaVfolmandeh.’. (Sail, 
p. 97^) He adds, in a note, *a tolerably good spechnen of 
the bird is to Iw seen ih litr, Bullock's valuable Museum.’ 

Herodotire attributes tlio vemeration of tiio Egyptians for 
the ibis, to supposed seiwices 'j^ them Iw the bird in 
freeing their cmihtiy from Wit^Jied serpents. That the fois, 
jiowevor, could not feed upon serpents appears nearly certain 
iVom anatomical inspection. The bill, for example, being 
ioiyg, slender, .consicfeably curved, blunt on the edges, ana 
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expanded, ahd roundisb at ibe point, could noitliw divide 
nor pierce serpents; and indicates rather an aptitude td 
dabble in maishy dnd moist grounds. 

Cn thedthiit: h|nd, Baron Cuvier found, in the mdmtny 
of the ibis, rSniains of the skin and scales of serpcnts, i(&a 
hence tt has ten inferred that the birds might nave bsen 
serpefii-eaters {H^hiophagO!). This inference, howstfeir, is 
at tihriance with the observations made to Eij-pt'by M. 
Sfcvtey on a great nuinher or individuals, in too crops-of 
whi^ he uniformly found ^ fresh-Water shells (tSs- 
elostomafa, AmpuUairi^j^Mmrhee, 4'c% and thesfe shells 
wei-c always entire when, their inhabitants had not ‘ bc^n 
previously digested. 

It does not appear that the ibis breeds in Egyjft^ but, on 
the testimony of the inhalntahtS, it amv(» TO soOn as the 
•waters of the Nile begin to rise, ahgnidnitog tn Jtunrbets as 
the waters increase, and dipiinishing as subside, and 
disappearing when the inundation terniinates. These birds, 
on tlieir arrival, repair to the loW lani^ which nro flret' 
covered with water; but wben the watte become deeper 
and spread wider, th® birds betake themselves to the Ivigber 
lands. They alteiwkMs approach the river, where they 
establish themselves by the sides of the canals and on the 
small dykes, with wdueh the greater part of the cidtivatcd 
grounds are smTounded. 

The bird in question somotiTnes lives solitary, fstimotimes 
in small treops of from eight to ten. Its tliglit is lofty and 
poweriul, and it utters at interyals .hoarse cries. Wlien it 
alights on a fre.sh pieotr of land, it iteains for hours together 
occupied in tapping the mud with its bill, in search of 
worms, &c. It walks leisurely step by step, and has not 
been observed to run, like our curlew {Numenius arquata, 
Latham), to whieb it otherwise boars some resemblance. 

The Egyptians eall the Viird Abmt-menzet, which literally 
means ‘Eather sickle-hill;' the bill being curved like a.sickle. 
The .(Ethiopian nerac, Ahnu-Hannis, means • Father-,lobn,’ 
because, as M, Dumont supposes, the birds arrive about St. 
John's day. 

The following is the earliest account that we have of tlie 
ibis, from an eye-witness (Herodotus ii. 71)):— ‘ Tlie ibi.s is 
all over V6ty black: it has tlie legs of a crane, and a beak 
considerably curved: its size is about that pf u cre.v. Such 
is the appearance of the black ibis, which flgbts against the 
serpents. But the other ibis, which is more of a domostio 
bird (for there alre two kinds), has the lieid and all the neck 
hare of feathers: it is of a white colotir, except the bead, 
neck, and the extremities of the wings and tail, all which 
parts are vOry black. As to its legs and beak, it resenddes 
the other kind of ibis/ The black ibis, according to Hero¬ 
dotus, devoured the winged scrpetits which j eiirly nttcmnted 
to make their entry into Egypt from Arabia. It is neotilivjs 
to odd that tlieso winged serptel^s are a fable. Strabo, who 
himself was seme time in Egypt, gives the following 
m:count:—‘ The ibis is the lamest b'frd of all: ^ .form and 
size it is like the stork. But there are two-^arietUts of 
colour, one of whudi is that of the stork, and the other is 
all blaek. Every street in Alexandria is iUled wit h tlicm, 
artlytothe benefit of the citizens, and isirtly nut. The 
ird is useful so far as it .devours all ldnd.;i of vcnni’.i, wiib 
the garbage of the shanihle.s, and the refuse of the moing- 
houses;*ibc.' Here Strabo makes no distiuctioii between 
tl»o tw# except in Xiolmir,* anil .lie describes la a b species as 
living bn all kinds of garbage, 'iVa; beUevxk he he 
has eoaloUnded the rearihis and th'e'Siitork, ns ilas-sclquist, 
a Danish travellur, confounded the real ibis and the heron. 
[See lUis.j (i 

ABOU-HARB, in Atebic, the temettf the Ixmcoryx 
antelope. ’ ■ ''' . 

ABOU-HOSSEJN, oceordtoK te a hte Gei- 

manitraveller in Egypt and Nubmethc A'™nc. name of the 
cmupallidits, a small species: of fe, found in Dar-Foor 
and Kordflfan. '■> 

ABOUKIR; The castle if Abonkir (N. lat. .11° ID', 
E. long. .10° 6', and aliout thirteen miles N.E. of the town, 
of Alexandria) is on Ute extreme north-Sasteto pant Sf the; 
low barrier nf Uraestooe rucks that fbnu-ithe brgiistwark of 
thb coast i)f Alexandrin. It marks, 'hi &ct, e^freme 
eastern limit, aloiig,the ■ northern coast, of Ute reeks of |ihe 
African contihenit, Betog immediately followetl'by the .old 
Gttiiopk! mouth 'otto-the, i^luvium of ti>c Delta. It is not 
unlikely that A'hUUidr bastle is near the site of an ancient 
city, Init whetherCanopus or not, we think il^as 
impossible to, dcciito* as the coast iias undergone very great 


(ihangci Canopus; 4iowev«i#, could not bb tote than a few- 
miles di^nt froni Ahoukir, Jirohhhly on the east side. 

The stoall islkhd which lies near Aboukir point contains 
•traces of; old buitumgai. and also evident morka of having 
ori’ce been larger than It Is at present. Tlus little spot ia 
novt.commonly TOlled Nelson's island, in commeinofation of 
the victory winch the En#sh admiral bbtained over the 
French fleet, Uniter Br«eys, in Aboukir bay, August L ll'98 
(see N RtsoN). Abbnkh toy may be considered Us bounte 
by Abonkir wtet bn the south-west, arid by the neck of 
land at the bniw uf the Rosetta ann efl tbS north-east. 



ABOUSAMBUL, IPSAldlJUL, or KBSAMBUL. a 
place remarkable I'or containiug tWO;bf the most perfect Ppe- 
cimens of Egyptian rock-cut tetripfes. These excavations 
:ire in Nu!)i;i, on the West Bide of the Nile, N.lat. ‘ 2 .%’, 
about twcniy-six geograpliical miles nlirtli of the caiahicis 
01 \V:uly Jlaira. Nc:ir Abousarobul tile river flows from south 
west to north-e:ist, through TOndstone liifls; on tiie West 
bank a valley opens cinil displays tWo fimes or Walla of 
rock, each of which has been faAiicnijd into the front of a 
temple. The exeaVation.s are made in the solid mass of the 
mountain. 

The .smaller temple was first de;icribed by Biirekliaidt, 
who gave it the mime of the Toiaple of Isis. It stands DO 
feet above llio jue»eat level of the river, is free from all in- 
cumbriuico of dust or rubbish, and in a state almost as perfect 
as yrben it was just conii.'eted. 

The facade of tliis excavation is the oXaet prototype of 
those iilasses of Eiryiitiari architecture,;bglled yOty>;/fa; the 
lace slopes outwards towards the base, thus preseA'ing one 
chief characteristic of the pyramidal style Of buikUng. On 
each side of the door-wiy ore thi'oe gtanding colossal 
figures, about 36 feet litah, cut out of the g0»;k, and deep 
sunk ill niches : to.tlie buck part of which they are lUtached 
by a portiogi;g)f the rdek that has bccii'*aUow«l to remain. 
The ligurosTiave, ax u-snal with Egyptian statwes in a Btate 
in,g position, one fiiot advanced; they look tgterds the riVer. 
On each side of the larger tiguros stand smaller pnos, from 
<1 to i; foct high: we believe this is the cdse With nil of 
them, though the ])rint in Gau's splendid .Work bn Nubia 
d'!'.'s not exhitiit miy sniullcr figures attached to tlie cen- 
(rul one on each side, Wdiieb is a femaie, aud pretia- 
bly the reprteiitative of Isis. These smaller figures, 
however, appear in Gau’s geometrical elevation. ^1. 34;) 
The two male figures, on the right side of the ■ dots)** 
way, are probiilBy O.sjris; that neoi-est to the door, on 
the left hand, is the name; while the other niale figure 
on tliib aide lias a difl'erent head-dress and expresBiOB pf 
contileimhce, and is illso an Osiris. He has horns on his 
head,-,sii|)poitiiig a di,sk. The whole fiu'ade Is ornaniented 
with hieroglypbies; among which we jiercoive aet'Cml ellip¬ 
tical rh^s* which, it is now,ascertatned; contain the liarnas 
and titles of kings. The rings pn this ttejdo present, wito 
several variations, the name of Ramses, one of the several 
aiiciwit, monarehS *bf Egyph who bore that name. If w'e 
consider the naiho to lib that of Ramses the Great, the dote 
of this excavation -Will be about »,c, tfloo, provided wfe admit 
the insteption tof|i»^ contemporary ivith the excavteni-r-an 
(hyiKrthosis. iiowete, that .wants conCi|Bation. U is nbt at 
all unlikely tha.yhe pyigitial pxteation is of much higher 
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ll,nb(|mty than t^e wnlptures f«F the biii^da, and the minted 
baa-reUefe of tl»e intwwr ’ 's ' 

Xho width of thij| frbnf%f :thia temple is about Othfeief* the 
depth tnoi^ured from tho centre of the door-why teethe 
trentity of tbe ndythm is 7<l ieet. From the door a'passq^ 
leads te a room 33 feet by 3i>^ sumwrtcd % siit. ^uan 
lars, three op eaoh side, with Isis-noadcd capi^W, 
those of Pendcrah- From this a{)aitment tee pOse 
narrow Hind of vestibule, the direotionjof whose lerffi^h'wa^ 
right-angles te the ajiis oi' the evenVaMon; 4i>d thence inte. 
the adytum or .ret^bs, winch emttaifts fk^r^lfotnains of 8' 
sitting statue eu^ ijuialie rdidi.' ^hw* Wiit t# 3 S ipid>or‘<amalh 
chambers besides fliose enumaiatsdi one W’A ‘bf the 

vestibule just.ailuded toV' The||teriflt of ■'thdacmt-ation is 
richly adorned wjth painted bus-fbUfifs, representing oti'erings 
of palm-brancbes and the l(^s tu Osiris, with otlmr'subjects, 
usually found in the Eg}®l£i'« sevdptwes. The fiaairos ^ 
painted yellow with blacJc'ntdy ; the Kead-dress ot Isis is 
paiuled in hia^k and white ktripes ; the ceiling is blue, 
which is a favourite oolOtir f(w ccilii^ in the ancient build¬ 
ings of Egypt. 

But this OXOBsation, magniaewit as it is, sinks mfo insig- 
niaeaneo when compa-red with aiibthef rock-cut temple, which 
is found p few UwHVred teOt rlistaut in tlio opposite side of 
thovaltey. The front;'fif this tetiiiile was almost corerod 
with sand, except the head and shoulders of one of the four 
colossi which decorate the f!i 9 adc. and the friere end head 
of ail erinrropus hawk. Bclrotii. in tlio year Itfl7, with 1 lie 
a.saistanco of Capteins Irby and Mangles, ami the aid ol' tbe 
miserable natives, succeeded in linding the entrance; but 
ho . had to remove 31 feet of sand before he carao to the top 
of the door. 

This exeat ation is about t oo feet above the level of the 
river, ami faces south-east by 1 ke widtli of the front 

is 117 feet (1*27 according to tioloiitl Stratlon), and 8(i 
high : the licight froiu. the loji of the door to the top of tho 
cornice is Gfj feet C inches; ilio height of the door is 20 
feet. Tlioro are four cHtehieuB sitting colossi in front, which 
are the largest in all Egypt or Nuhia. 



[Olio of till! Culosai oMi'ioBxettlaild i : b 
The following are some of the diinensiofts of this enor¬ 
mous ilgtito 23 feet 4 inelws across the shoulder^(|Ho faoe 
7 foot long, the noso 2 feet 's inches, iJm beard' S‘feet. G 
inclico; the whole height, as it site, is aliout .30 feet, ;be- 
«idus tlw sup, whibh If lest bigth, Phi'y iwo of tlwfe 


monster-s am^n sight f a third is hurisdi ■«!(;'the H«id, and 
the-fourth ftes partly faften. down from the rock to which 
witsgttached'by the bacH. ahd is also covered.^ Froat mme 

g ffii'of coluur ap'^se Aftehee»"it seems .probable that they 
B once paintea, according ie the Egyptian fashion. Oyer 
4aor tliere is a flgur4,in, relief te Osiris, 20 lect high, in 
Hmitews and with two edlossal itgures, one on each side 
towards if. The highest bWlrt 'pf the farads is 
j!i(im*edby^* earniefej oniateented witb hSiroglyphics, and a 
tauuhling. and fricae below it. Above the cort&e is a row 
of tgertty-two mOhkeys seated, ahouti'8 feet liigh, arid 6 
a^osaXliifalteekhirs. v 

■'The do^ of tlie temple is about 170 feet. It contuins 
in all fotuteeh apartments; but its several arrangements 
may ho best utidetstood:, gi the absmice of a plan, by consF 
deriiig it as,fiontainhig font princijlid chambers behind one 
another, with a giimber Of attached apiutmcnts. To form 
anything like an adequate notion of this enormous excava¬ 
tion, it.iis nscesspiry to consult the special desertetions to 
which We refer at the omlof this article ; but the. following 
descriptipn of the Fronaos, or first grpat chamher, may serve 
to give sbtnc- idea of the colossal dimenskins of the whole. 
Tike first clianiber te 57 feet long, and .52 wide, and is sup* 
ported by two rows of square pillars, finift in each row; each 
side of the pillars measures, according to some accounts, 5 
feet, acciii-ding to others 8 feet. Their heteht, acconling to Bel- 
zoni’s amiunt, is 30 feet. To each pillar is attached by his 
baek a standing eolussus,which, reaching the roof with its high 
cap, appears to support inonmliciit mass. Those figures 
are desciilied ns bold ih 'tlioir execution, and as producing 
an agreeable effect- Tliuir arms are crossed on tlio breast; 
in one liand they bear the key of the Nile, and in tho otlng 
tlib scourge. Thc.se statues are entirely covered with a kind 
of' stucco, which is richly painted with various culoUrs. 

Tile painted walla, which represent a hero of colossal size 
gaining a 1101017 over his cnemiesi tianmuhing, tec., are 
well wortli a ciu’cfni study, not only as works of art which 
possess merit in their way, hut from the resomhlanco, in 
many respccte, of (he oveiits here depicted to the hattle- 
scoiies veprosenled on the walls of Thebes, They appeiu- to 
bo the records of great aehievenicuts, such as tradition 
asaign.s to Sesostrjs, who is now generally considered fo be 
identical with llaiiises the Great. The name and title of 
tho latter monarcli are found in many parts of the temple; 
and if be WBS>nol the original excavator, lie may, perhaps, be 
considered, at least, as the completer of tliis great design. 

In the adytum, oy last chamber of the four above-men¬ 
tioned, wliicli is 23|‘ foot long, and 12 wide, there arc four 
colossal painted figures seated at the extrtenity: in the centre 
of this room is a pedestal. Hcercn coijjectures that a sarco¬ 
phagus once stood on tliis pedestal, and that we ought to 
consider this huge escayatioiijiot a temple, hut a tomb. 

The name Aboiisanibul is variously written at the present 
day, and tfc origin of it is smnewliat obscure. It seems 
mast probairo that it contains the sylialile Psom (the name 
of a deity), which we oliseno in several Egyptian names, 
such as PsamniU and Vsammetichiul. [SJee Gau's Monu- 
mcnis of NuUa—Belsmn s Operalinnt in Egypt and Nubia 
— Ritter's Afriea-^Od. Stratton, Eddn. Phil. Journal^ 
Egt/pfiim Antiquilieso/ this Society^ 

ABOU-SCHOM, tile Arabic tinine of a epeci^;hof fox 
Uanis variegatus} [Uimp. Zppl. All., p. 81], discovered by 
Riippel in Nifiiia aad Upper Egypt. It does nol burrow 
under ground, like the generality of foxes; but, like ibo 
jackall, residua among the rqcka and^erts, and feeds upon 
lizards and amall quadrwpe®; 

ABOUSHEIlll, gfmerally called BUSHIRE, is a 
town on the east side of tlie Persian gulf (N. lat. 28” 37 ', 
E. Jong. 50" SS'kUlid nawViiB principal sea-port in these 
waters. It stands on tJm northern extromity of a sandy 
peninsula, which is washed by the seg op the west side, 
and on the north and norfli-east bounded by an inden¬ 
tation of lliR sea, forming S deep bay. The country all 
around Busliiro is parched and hurren, showing nothing 
but grey clay, brown sand, and rock,.Without any kind of 
vogctiition. Though tlia town l#ks pretty Well from the 
sea, like mast Pereian. totens the interior disapjioints cx- 
tsictation, ns the place does heg cantain more than half a 
dozen dertint houses, whicll ere biiil^,,qi" sun-drieil bricks. 
Binee tlic decline of Bunder Aboas, oF ^!onilu-yon, Bushire 
has become the great Persian cniporiuin for tlie Indian 
trade, and its convinoree is now eonsidurahie- Biihiep and 
raw silk are (ho principal wticles of export. VgSsdU of 3GG 




tons cuniiotapproaolitCWTer the town than 

population is peobahly as much as 10,000. [§ee iSrnw^'s ■ 

Mnmoir on jBirsta.'] . v. „ 



From Bushiro to Shiraz in the Interior, llmnifrh whicli 
plane a groat part of the trade of Biishire passes, is a distance 
of about 152 miles following the rqad through Kazeroon, 
whicdi, in many parts, is exceedingly sleep and rugged. 

ABOU8IR, n place in the Egyptian Delta on the site of 
the ancient Busiri.s (N. hit. 55'), near the left liaiil; of 
the Damictta branch of tlie Nile. Like most of the sites 
of ancient cities in the Delta, it Iras ;)rescrved its name 
almost unchanged, and enough still remains to show that a 
temple once existed here, a.s we know from Herodotus, 
though its traces are insignificant when compared with those 
of ,San, Tel Basta, and Heliopolis. 

ABRAHAM (ovigintilly Ahka.m), tlie grent ancestor 
and founder of the .Jewish nation, and the first depositary of 
the divine promises in favour of the eltosen people. He 
was the oldest son of Torah, the eighth in descent from 
Shem, the eldest son of Noali, attd was born, probably, at 
Ur, a town of Chaltlava, about 2000 joars hef ire (he (Jliris- 
lian era. His history occupies about a fourth part of the 
book of Genesis—^namely, from the I fth to the 25lli ehapfers 
inclusive. Having married Sarah (originally >Sarai), liis 
sister liy the father's side, he aeeompanied tiis father and 
hi.s nephew liiOt to Haran, where Terah died; and then, 
!it the command of God, still .taking his wife and Lot aiong 
with him, he. left Haran, and proceeded toward.s the .south, 
till he reached the plain of Moreh, in Canaan. The c|)Och 
of the comineneemeut of this journey, which hap))ened 
when he was seventy-five years old, is <;aUed by chrono- 
logists the Call of Abraham. Siam after, a famine forced 
the patriarch to make a journey into Egypt; from wlheli 
country, wdion he had returned to the place of lii.i abode in 
Canaan; he found that the increase of his own flocks, and 
those of his nephew, made it neiressary tliat they sliould 
choose separate sOttlernents; and, accordingly, by nuitiial j 
consent, l.s>t withdrew towards the east, and ostaldished him- 
self among the cities in the plain of Iordan; wlule Abraham 
rctnoved to the plain of Mamrein.IIebrom Ho had reached : 
his ninety-ninth year, and his wife, who hadfeeen hitherto 
barren, lier eighty-ninth; when God appeared to liim, and 
declared that there should; yet spring, fepBi tliem a great na¬ 
tion : a promise which,was COBi^i^fa, to the almost incredu¬ 
lous mother, by the birth of jbtahe ‘ tlie following year. The 
severe trial of Abraliara'S faith,;eouiinand given him 
to siterifiee this beloved son, so-'beautifully related in the 
22nd chapter of Genesis, is familiar to every reader. Some 
time before this, wo may remark, he bad given another 
striking proof of his submission to the divine wUl, and his 
implicit reliance on the promises of God, in his dismissal of 
his son Ishmael, whom he Inul by Hagar, -fte 'Egyptian 
bondwoman, on the assurance of his heavenly father, tliat of 
him, too, would ho, make a nation, because he was the,. 

S atriarch's seed. Although SaraVi's detemiinatinn, that 
o^dworaan and her offlipting should no longer remain in 
.Jheidiouse. ‘was,’ we are told, ‘ very grievous in Abraham's 
■igfhtj because of his son,’ he had no sooner received the 


«h(#e intiination ft-oih on High, than he‘rose up early in 
|het^i^hf,suidA^ broad, and shuttle of water, and gave 
it unto I^gar, irMng it bn her sUl^der, and the child, and 
8ei|ft bee away.';;?^hea^ab8 claim to have sprung from 
Ishmael, as chd &e Hebrews rfebiu Isaac. After the flgatli 
■'nf Sarah, wt tlie age of 127, Abraham married Keturidi. and 
Iw jier had ether six sons. The venersdde patriarch died .at 
the age of (75, and wagfeuried, by Isaac and Ishmael, in the 
same tomb which contauied his tot wife in Mainrc. Abra¬ 
ham is mentioned by the, cpitomist Juatjiii, ?^o, on tile autho¬ 
rity of his oth^npl JPo^e»«%Cji^Sgurateiy says of 

the .lews, thhf'4piiy.denve 'thqjr orig^*tea Pjttnosons, a 
famous city and that th^ kinp Vvero Abrabnm 

andJariicl. >’ , „ 

ham MEN. ‘ To thorn Abraham' is a well 
hhbwn cant expression, which has reference to the practices 
oi'a large class of vagabonds attd cheats . who were once 
tcommon in this country. An Abraham Man wag-^ im- 
po.stor who personated a ‘ Tom of Bedlam,’-^an unhappy 
being who was turned out of a lunatic hospital to subsist 
upon casual alms, ineurahfe hut hannless, wilhopt a liome, 
but still maintiiined by public sympathy. This mass of per¬ 
sons tvas BO numerous at a period when tlmre was very in- 
sutlicient provision fertile cure or mitigation of the greatest 
of human eaiamities, that the charity of the kind-hearted 
inhaliitants of the small towns and villages was largely 
taxed for their support; and the appeal thus made to the 
feelings by a poor creature, limtastieally clothed in tawdry 
r.ag.B, and ringing smitelies of old songs, was so irresistible, 
that it liecame a profitable trade to imitate such an unfortu- 
iirite being. In IX-eker's Hn/flish Villardns, written more 
than two eenturiea ago, tliere are many curious pMticulars 
of the habits of tlii.s class of impostors; tliese details, in 
great part, agree with the rieh description which Sliaks- 
pcare lias given in bis Lear ( Act ii, scene 3.) of a pretended 
‘ Poor Tom,' who has put on 

* TIk' imsf'st Binl inostfwrMi aliopf, 

Tlinl pv4*i' jH'rniry, 

I m*iH' to bKiTHl,' 

[See D'IsraeliAG»rn'o.vt'ri'ff»'q^irieratnre, vol. iii.] 

ABRANTES, a foitifieii totyn <d' Portugal, in the 
province of Estremiulura, on a liili iMiiir the Tagus 
(N. lat. y;)” 27', W. long. 3° iP), 74 miles north-east of 
Lislion. It has about otiuo iiiliabilaiits. The eminence on 
wliieli the town stands is covered with olive jards and gar¬ 
dens; and, indeed, the whole country along the Tagus, as 
far as Lisbon, is exceedingly fertile. Aliiunles has several 
eliundies and eonvonls ; but its xaliio, as a military position, 
constitutes its chief iniportanoe. Abrantos gave the title of 
Duke to Miuslial .Tuoot, one of Biumaparlc’s generals. 

A.BRUZZO, a name given to three of the fiHccn divisions 
of the kingdom of Naples in Italy : tik^yAbruxsty Ultra, or 
Further Abi iiz;;o 1 and ‘i, and the Aftruszo Ciira, or the 
Nearer Abriu’.zo. They, arc thus distinmiished from their 
relalive position w.itli regalxl to the capjt.il, Naples. 

Tlie Further Abruzzo 1 contains about 1143 English 
square mUes, and (lS2.j) 174,370 inhabitants, who are one of 
the most mdiislrioiis mamifaeturing piiople in the kingdom 
pf Naples, The capital is Terumo, on tlie Tordino, with 
COOO iiihabiUiiils: Ibis ilistrict contains alSo,tli& considerable 
towns of Airi and Civitii di Peiina, eacli of Which has about 
OUUU inliabitaiits, and the ferlress of Civitella, near,the 
Ronian frontier. 

The Further Abnizzo 2 contains about 2220 square 
milos, and 25,9,114 inliabitunts. The chief town is Aquihi, 
ou a hill on the banks of the Atemo, otherwise called the 
Ifescara: it has a castle, mnnufactiires of paper, stockings, 
leather, a Ijceuro, a high court of appeals, and a pcpulatum 
of about 1 u,00() inhabitants. Sulmona, the ancient Sulmo 
and the birth-place lif Ovid, and Celano, about four miles 
from the lake of the same name, belong to this province. 

The Nearer Abruzzo contains about 1700 squMO miles, 
and 260,250 inhabitajits, who possess considerable manufac¬ 
turing industry. Cbieti or Teti, the ancient Teate, near the 
Pescara, is said to have above 12,000 inhabitants. The 
Theatine order of monks, founded in 1524, take their name 
from this place. The fortress Of Pescara and tlie towgis of 
Ortona on the sea, and I^nciano on the Foltrino, belong to 
this division of the kXxtairx-r-iCanruibich's Oeog.) 

Tlie origin <rf the name Abyuzzo is uncertain. Some 
would derive it fsotn the Prnitutii, a nation that formerly 
dwelt near t’ne eastern coast. The ferjoa in which the word 
apiiears in the oldo(|t Italian yirriteM is Bnizio, the a in 







beginning of the modern namo being no efficient jHirt |!be mountams ofi.tho Abruzzi, tliough ffitming aneasen 
f 'ofit. ' '''iV/'-iv:' tiat.faitof-the A'P«ft*niB« chain, and t&reSferB'rti’iMBng.'EO- 

'Tha; iwOTjn<»a"Cffh9ia,i;Abruzy preAiht to tito A^driatic • newuiy, finm north-ttest W acutli'Caat, are extremely irrefh' 
coast abbtit high^ Jnites in long^K, ‘ hardly to ihdeh* lar. (They seiid out smaBor branches towards Km coalt 
tito or prcieetton that deserves notice, exdsjjit the point called t{^ Adihuie, fibrmmg beds fer ^ nmnorous streima which 
Penna, tod’.not a siiigle harbour for modctate^zed vessels, uCvr ibtottot gulf ^Ini,^|to„ centre they form several ,h%h 
The northern boundai^, betwecn,tlie States of tbs Chutch' ,ridges, soitttomes diver^ft'lhto, and sometimes pataljel to, 
and the Ahrueto eommenoes at the mouth of the TKmlo. Whether; the valley of Aquila lW '*®*'’*^* 

Runningirregutolywestward,and4ienWth,it strikestho and Monte'Velhto, and and a mere 

river VeiitiC near Rieti ; from thi|,|)«tot'its general dirtso- southern ridge lies the batiiit of Criano. I’he vidleys of tho 
tioii, Which is .^utli-east, follows .>a;^h Wuntain range, Abruzzi, to the west of the Lahe ^l^, ore watered hy^ 
which, however^'inuittnathe cunricwi^ W^^^^F ^'"'’ I-'iW tlie Turano, and the Salto; Wbrah two last join j^a 
of the Waters tht^:;frjl into W,.Adriatic.«tilit|W'<>ppcriite or Volino. Tlie real back-bone of the Apennines, by whmh 
Tuscan sea. The southern jlratadaiy of the ;AhnWt com- we menn the line which divides the waters that flow east- 
raonces near the moijth of; the Tfigno, half Way between the ward from those,which run westwo^ or southward, may he 
towns of Vasto and Termoli on tlie Adriatic coast, and, a||or, traced between die sources of the latter river and those of the 
a short deviation from the course of tliis stream, follows it up? Tronto, wbieb tbnrt into Bie Adriatic. Following it to the 
wards for some fosfance. if Jt then runs, irregularly, westward south, we find foe sources of the Pescara, which also runs into 
and lU^^Wordf nearly parallel to the course of tlie Sangro, and ■ the Adriatic; and wo trace the main chain farther south, pii 
Wpl^ along-the summit of tlio high central ridge that tho east side of tha hasin, which contains the Lake of Celmto. 
divides the ivaters of this river from those of the VoUorno, it The direction then iriuds round the south part of the itoe, 
tlien desogUds into the valley igf the Liris, W'hieh river it and afterwards runs to the head-waters of tlie Sangro, whicli 
crosses aStri’c Sora, where wo may consider it as uniting flows in the same direction as tlie other two rivoi's. It ttoa 
witli the line just described ninniitg south-east from Rich, strikes direct cast, separating Ahrnzzo ifrom Campania atid 
A travellor going from Arpino (Apinum)i the birth-place of the province of Molise, and passing between Castel di Sangro 
Cicero, to tho Lake ColOno, must cross the Liris, and tho first and Isemia, joins Mounts Bifemo and Matese south-east of 
village in tlie Abruzzi that he will come to, is a little place the latter. The central Apennines, to the norfo and east 
called Balzerane. Areundtliis place the mountains are lofty of Lake Cejano, contain tlie highest points in the whole 
and well woodoil, containing oaks of a larger size than usual range. Monte Velino is sslen from the eminence of Albi 
in Italy: some of the mountains on tho 6th of May, accord- to tlie north, raising its lofty head 8397 feet. Farther north, 
ing to Colt Hoare, Wetp capped with snow. From Bulzorano Monte Conio, tho highest point of tho Apennines, some- 
tbe road runs along the mountain sides, tlwoiigh rocks and times called the great rock of Italy (il gran sasso d Italie^^ 
oak forests, and oyer the high eminence of Morrea, to the still rises to the height of 9521 feet, and its summit is covered 
greater elevation of Antino, a place remarkahlo for remains with snow, sometimes perhaps through the whole year, 
of its original walls, built without cemimt, and for many Vegetation, however, ceases only 600 leet below its highest 
Roman inscriptions, which pr n e tho Roman name of the point. Another lofty mountaia, called Monte Majella, pro- 
town to have heon Antintuii. From Antiiio to CapLstrello, jecte out of the main ridge between the valley of tlie Pescara 
the valley of the river becomes so narrow, os to admit only and that of tho Sangro, to tho north-east of Suhnona, its 
a passage for the water, and a roail along the brink. The highest summit being 8500 feet. This Ls an extinct volcano, 
traveller, ascending along this wild and picturesfiuo track. The mountains of Abruzzo are among the finest in the vyhole 
perceives that he is approaching the souzflBS of the Liris, Apenniiie range. They are less iiakod tlian those farther 
and the basin of the lake Celano. This lake, the Fu- norih, and they present groups of a holder and more romantio 
cirius of the Rbm.'iris, is only a short distance from Ca- appearance. Spreading over a vast extent of country, 50 or 
pisiTcllo: its greatest length is alxmt fifteen miles, with 60 miles in breadth, they enclose delightful valleys, towns, 
a breadth averaging about flic or sLv. It is subject to rises and a numerous population within their various ridges: the 
and fulls, wdiich are dirticult to explain, and, indeed, with- whole province of Aquila is, in fact, encircled by them, 
out more information on the subject than can bo found ITiese mountains are calcareous, like the great mass of the 
in books of ordinary access, there is no use in hazarding Apennines. M. Orsini, a naturalist from Ascoli, observed 
any opinion. It is said to contain many fish. The Em- on the sides of Monte Como, masses of gneiss laid hare by 
peror Claudius undertook a great ivork for the purpose the waters which had carried off the crust of alpine lime) of 
of draining tho lake, or, at least, preventing it from doing which the external clifls are formed. A party of bottoists 
damage bv overflowing. Suetonius says of it, ‘ he under- from Naples visited these mountains in the summer of 1829, 
took the Fucine lake, no less from the hope of speedily they ascended Mounts Velino, Como, Mtqella, and other 
coniplcting the task, than from the love of glory. Some high pinnacles. M. Tenora, one of the party, pubhshed an 
private individuals had already offered to construct the account of foeir observations. They found Mount Velino 
necessarv drain, on condition of having the lands that wore rich in rare plants, and the View from its summit magniii- 
rocovered. Cltodius made a canal three miles long, portly cent. They suffered much from thirst, as they met with no 
by perforating and partly by cutting down a mountain. It springs on this mountain. 

was finished in: eleven years, thirty thousand Bieh having The brief description of Antinori,an Italian writer, is, on 
been constantly employed thereon. ‘ The emissarysays tho whole, correct There are, in many places, rough and 
Sir R. G. Hoare, ‘ commences in a plain near the lake, inaccessible mountains always covered with snow, wild ibreste, 
traverses a mountain of solid rock, and pursues its course pleasant woods, agreeable pastures, clear fountaini, deep 
through tho Campi Palentini to Capistrollo, where it dis- lakes, and many rivers of every size, which run from the one, 
charges itself into the Liris. The present emissary is far or the other side, to seek the one or the ofoer sea of Italy.' 
advanced into the lake, and considerably below the ordinary The natives of ftio higldands of Abruzzo arc chiefly em- 
surface of the water.’ At present the emissary is blocked ployed in the rearing and tending of sheep, numerous flocks 
Up, except a portion of the exit near Capistrello, which has of which, after feMing on the mountain pastures during 
h^n so ^ cleared as to show the nature of the work, summer, migrate to foe Alains of Puglia at the amiroach of 
Fazio, a Bring Neapolitan engineer, has written a memoir winter. The shepherds'are generaljy aeoompanied by fomr 
6n foe subject, showing that the enussary might be easily wives and childrto in these yearly migrations to and from foe 
repaired; and a company of land proprietors was formed, mountains, and by their large white dogs, which are very 
some years since, to'wcovor, by drainage, the lanAs overflowed fierce to strangers. The sheep's milk is used to moke cheese, 
by the lake. The works for cleaitsing foe emissary were, foe wfwl is an important article of trade, ton the skins 
aceortling to late accounts, in a state If progress, under foe arc exisirted in groat quantities to the Ifovant. Tlie shep- 
direction of an architect. A little to foe north of foe lake herds also are clothed in them, and wear sandals of untanned 
ts the deserted village of Albi, on an ethinenoo, probably tho leafo^, fastened with small cords, round the log: they are 
Alba Fucinensis of the Romans. From AvezzanoV which is a quiet, friigal, and honest race. The breed of merino sheep 
near the lake, the traveller may proceed northwatiSI,forouAi has lately been introduced into foe Abruzzi near Sulmona 
the valley of Gesolino to TagUacozzo, built on the right and Valloscura, wool being now in great demand for the fast- 

of a deep ravine. ‘ On ascending foe hill,’ Says Sir R. G. increasing manufactures of foe Mngdem. The laboureps 

Hoare,‘‘May 17, a d^My extent of rocky mountrinei- imd farmers in foe Abruzzi are mostly poor, few of die latter 

panded itself to my view, and the trees had not yet laid aei^ being proprietors; and although foe feudal duties have heeir 
foeir wintey garb, but were jittt pushing forth their leaves.’ long since aboMied, yet foe land-tax is very o'qiroBsii'e, 

No. 6. SumsiiWfT [THE PENNY CYC10P,ffiDIA.3 Vot.I.-G 
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atnountmsf in many instancoa to ao por cent, on llio «ti- 
ntatetl inoome of tto ia»d. Intprovcmerits in aRricmUiwe, 
and especially ip thei jmetbod of tnanurinR tbe land, are little 
known. Numoidba lievds of swine are fed in tbe e.\t«nsive 
ouk ft>rcstB tUat cover the nx<»untai» sklos; and tlie bams ;ui(l 
sausages of Abru/iso are in great roflucst. Lamb and wdtr 
ton ate also of excellent quality. 

X;l«! woods of tlic Alu-u/.zi have been sadly laid waste 
during the last tliirty years: line tiuiber trees, oaks and 
beeches, hare been wantonly cut down: and the mountains 
haring thus been laid haijB, the r:iin and niellcd snow, meet¬ 
ing widi no oltstaide, have washed oil’ the soil, and carried 
devastation into the fiedds below. A want of fuel has been 
felt in many places, which is a serious evil in the' high 
regions that are exposed to eight months' winter; hut to 
remedy this inconvenience, the government has now relieved 
the new plantations from taxation. Tho iaountnin fast¬ 
nesses are inhabited by bears, wolves, and wild boars. 
These provinces are Init little frequented by travellers. 
Sir R. il. lloarc, who visited the Lake t’clano, says of Ibis 
country :—‘ The previnco of Abruzzo, unireqnentod hy the 
generality of travellers, and unknown even to the inhabi¬ 
tants of the noighhouriiig districts, like Sicily, has been re¬ 
presented as a country uncivilized with regard to .society, 
infested by robbers, inaccessible from mountains, and fitter 
for tho Tosidenco of wild beasts than of rational beings. But 
I must hdre repeat, with gratitude, that, in thc.se romantic, 
unfrc(jucnted tracts, we met with that genuine and cordial 
hospitality which is too seldom to bo found in more favoured 
and more populous countries.’ 

Tho natives of Ahruzzo are generally t.all, robust, and 
healtliv : their comuenancos arc mild, and their manner 
quiet and civil; they are intelligent, industrious, and brave, 
and fvirni.sh the best soldiers in.tVie Neapolitan service, 
They are hospitable ; even tlw poor peasant will cheeriiilly 
receive the stranger into his cabin, and offer him a sluire 
of his scanty pittance. Their cabins, however, are often 
imserable, smoky, and filthy ; the pig and the donkey 
share them with the family. Tho chief artieje of f)r,.l 
sonsists of Indian corn tlmir Ijoilcd in water or skimmed 
milk ; vvheaten broad is a luxury : wine, however, is drank 
generally, being impurted from the ncighlionrieg dist>ii,ts. 
The women work in the fields ;is hard as the men. 
Thousands of peasants leave their mountains in tlie aiitinnc, 
to go and work in the vast farms of the Ronum loO'. 
lands, nnd return in the beginning of snnmior; vvhil.vt 
Others pnH’oed at that period to reap the harve.st in the un¬ 
wholesome plains,, and to brave llic malaria fever, which 
makes great havoc altioug them. Many of the Abruzzi 
ahephenis may be Sf«n in Docctnbcr perambulating the 
streets of Naples and of Rome, with their bag)iipes, with 
which they go playing from honsc to house, in lionour of the 
approaching Chri.stmas fcstivilios. Others come to live 
ai).ogetlicr at, Naples, where they employ themsclve.s ;e; 
porters, grooms, and in ()t.her hard serviee; and thin bear 
a general reputation for honesty above the natives of 
the other ])revinces of the kingdom. Indeed, a traveller 
may ramble over the vvihl movimains and glens of Ahruzzo 
in greater safety than throvigh the fertile plains of Ctimpania. 
The nath’es of Ahruzzo speak better Italian than those of 
the Ollier provinces of the kingdom; in fact, they cannot be 
said to speak a dialect: their langiiago, especially at Aqnila, 
and round the Lake of Cidautv, resembles that ol' their noigh- 
Ijoitrs of the Roman States. The young men, who can 
afford repair to Romo and Naples to follow their studies, 
and golierally distinguish themselves by their assiduity and 
regnlarity, 

’The lower parts of the Abruzzi have a prciductivo soil, ainl 
export a consider:Vhte amount of grain, oil, and almonds: 
they also pnvdrtce some cotton. In some parts of the Abruzzi 
we f'.oil (lie system of terrace hvuSbandry, which has con¬ 
verted the grid hills of Tuscany‘'Into productive gardens. 
Of the three pvoviiiccs that of Aqiiila is the most moitn- 
taimnis and the piltircst; tho city of Afjuila, however, is con¬ 
sidered as one of the principal provincial towns In the king¬ 
dom, and contains many wealthy families. Ite territory pro¬ 
duces excellent saffron. The province of Terattgi is fi-uitful 
i n rice and (xirn. Tbiitof Chieti is the most fertile of all, and 
its wines are much esteemed. The olive grows in both 'tho 
iwtter pFovinecs. The ci^ of Chieti, the fi riest in all Ahruzzo, 

- is well built, in a delightital situation, ten miles from the sou, 
has manufactures hf'iSdlui al^ Woollens, alyceum, a thetttkei 
sev'eral literaiT Is a place' of considerable 


wealth and luxury. Ahruzzo U, upon the whole, a v^ry 
imptrtant as .i^eU as wy infeMsting division of the N«a]^ 
litan States, w whidB’ itiUolMtiUites the nl^ opifite 

land side. Durinffthe inumcrous imWsions and civil wars hf 
that kingdom, it hautieeh oRett’ the scene of proteHctetl (lOttr 
tests. It was at Tagliacflzzo titot the unfortunate Coiawdino 
W!i8 defeated hy Charles of As^eu. It was likewise in tiie 
Abruzzi that Alfonso of Aragon recrviited his party and 
maintained himself for yearsi tinrtl at last hewos enabled to 
drive away Rene, the lest of the Anjou kitigsvfrDin the thnuta 
of N aples. Tho possession of the Al^mzzi has always tended 
materially to dpciUe the fate of Nawes.^ moun¬ 

taineers stre)’«*^sly opixised tte hrench ti^Dps, add assisted 
in the recovery of the kingdom. 

Albanian and Greek colquies are found scattered about tlte 
A^zzi, as well as in the other eastern provinces of the king- 
of Nviplcs. They occupy whole villages with tho districts 
arimiid tbcm, and form so many distinct Jrnputaliims.iu the 
midst of tho indigenous inhabitanta, preserving tlie ti^pBlters, 
tlio language, nnd partially the dress, of their ancestors.' These 
colonies date troui different periods : the Albanian or Epirf^ 
emigration Usik place in the titleenth century, inpjthe time of 
.Scanderbeg and liis son John (,'astriot. The town of IJruri, 
on the hordci-s of the nearer Ahruzzo and Ihiglia, is an 
Alhanian colony. The Greek emigrants froiti the Moroa 
came :ivvny when that ponir4Sula Was lost to the VcectiaTO in 
the last century : tho tovni of Villa Badessa, in tho tarther 
Ahruzzo, was peopled by them. These peotilo associate Imt 
little with tile surrounding population, who look upon them 
as semi-harbaruns strangers; they ore, however, acknow¬ 
ledged to be industrious, hrave, tenacii) 0 .s of their lands nnd 
privileges, honest, jealous of tho honour of their Wnuicn, 
and .strengly united among themselves. Tho whole numlier 
of their villages or colonics througlwmt tlie kingdom is about 
fifty, and their whole population is estimated at S2,tltt0. 

Three roads lead into the Abruzzi from tho Roman Stetes, 
one, which is a po.st-ruad, on the Adriatic side, proceeds from 
Ascoli 1.0 Teraino, and tiicnee to Penna and Suhnona, where 
It joins the high-road to Naples. Tlie second is a mountain- 
road, loading from Uieti to Civita Ducale, and by the pass of 
Antrodoco to Aqliila. The third, also a mountain pass, leads 
direct from Rome hy Tivoli and Vveovaro to Tagliacozzo, and 
tlic banks of the Lake efCeluno. Tho only carriagmroad 
I'rom Na)ilcs to Ahruzzo lends by Venafro to Iscrnia, in the 
imivincu of Molise, the ancient Samtiinm ; thence over tho 
central Apennines to (.'aslel di Sangni, vvlii<-h is tho first 
town in Alii-uzzo, and further over a high w ild mountainous 
region to Suhnoiia and I’opoU on the Pescara, wlierc the 
road divides, <iiie branch to Hie left leading to Aquila, and 
the oilier to ('hieti.— \ Zanmini'!i Map nf ilm Kingdom of 
liathi's (j!‘og<-inihy -Tciioi'c, vtaggio in Ahnaxo, 
Napic.s, —CkiMticid Tour by Air H. C. Hoare, 4to. 

ABSCMSS, (from a Latin word, Ahaevdo, implying sepa- 
ruli.iii,) is So called, tiecause parts which were in contact 
have become separated. An abscess consists of a collec¬ 
tion of tho matter termed pus, in some tissue, or organ 
of tl.c body. Purulent matter, or pus, is formed out of 
the blood by the ^irocoss tenned secretion. Of tlie inti¬ 
mate niifnre of (Ins process, as of that Of qll the other 
secretions, wo arc ignorant. What is certain is, that tha 
I'orniation of pus is never a healthy pixKi^, and never 
an original disease. It is always the rwdt of enotlidf 
disease.—namely, infianiination ; or, if there liC any excep¬ 
tions, they arc so few that they need not he taken into ac¬ 
count horo. Thu process consequent on an inflainmation, 
by which pus is secreteil, is tarmefl the phicoas of Suppu¬ 
ration, of wliitli we shall speak further itnifer tho article 
InPI.AMMSI ION. 

The purulent matter constituting an abscess^ properly so 
called, is always confliicd within a definite spooE: the moans 
hy which it is con fined vary. Sometimes the purttlont matter 
is cff'useil into the suhrtahee of tin tagan; in-lhis case some 
portion of that part of the .blood which is called/Astn, or 
coagulablo lynipli. is effusrid with it; this (Ebrin 'coagulates 
into a firm solid, encloses the pus, and so prevents its dif¬ 
fusion. Sometimes the effused ffiirin, or Coaghlebte lymph, 
becomes organized; in this case it fonn* a new themhranC, 
Which i.s called an orfccnAftow membrane, and the pus is 
completely enclosed in this now momhriihe as in a bag, or 
shut sac or cynt i an abscess of Oiis kind is called ah e«- 
eijstrd alwcess, and tho 'internal sutlace of mbs cyst is 
always endowed i^tb the properties both of ahsoiptiun iilUsd 
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of for l^e eolliic&)n» matter, enclrn^: M, 

liagii of .tbjia ktnA oboasiohally dkap^ar without any exter¬ 
nal opomttg; andmt the other liandvatb{ah aucha bag has 
\)!eoij oQHgrfetcly cinptied ^^ 0 ^ its cpritchte, it is aomotimes 
raptilly redUea wita pus. When an opening is formed in *n 
awoe», and purulent matfor centinues to be discharged 
flom it, it doses the name of abkscss, and takes th at of ulcer. 

Jhwulent matter is poured out fmm tlie blood in oUim 
modes, and fonnsother coUections.of pus; but these latter 
collections, are , never called abseessoa v.Sometimes, for 
example, .the pus, as it is secren^ ttra^^Wd, is dilTused 
tliTough.the sut^mice of tlw inflamed pfg^, This is the 
cai^ especinlly witl> the lung 't^ing the pro^e^. of inflam¬ 
mation.. Tliw diffusion of pta^lent matter through tlie 
substance-^ an inllaroed organ is termed lNFiaTiiAi'i§N; 
and, instead, of containing an abscess, the organ is said Ik) 
have pus infiltrated through it. 

A^dn, CoUactionsof purulent matter are often formed in 
naturai cavitlM. Tlie cavity of (he tluinu!;, for example, is 
lined with a serous memhrane called the Pi.euka, and the 
cavity of abdomen with a serous membrane called the 
PaJUTONKOM. In consequence of the inflaimniilion of these 
membranes, pus is often poureil out on their surface, and 
accordingly largo quantities of it are found accumulated in 
those cavities: but in this case it is merely said that pus is 
contained in the cavity of the thorax or in that of the abdo¬ 
men ; wo never say that those cavities form n.l)scesscs. 

There are few tissues of the body, and still fewer organs, 
in which abscesses may not f irm. They arc found in the 
brain, the lungs, the heart, the liver, the spleen, the uterus, 
the ovaria, the cellular membrane, and tlic joints. In some 
of th^ organs the di.sca8e is highly dangerous, in others 
certainly fatal, in others -comijaTativcly unimportant. In 
vvhalaver organ an abscess may have its seat, the affection 
will give rise to a peculiar and didinite train of symptoms 
dependant on the peculiar jitructurc and ftimdion of the 
OTgan affected; but the symptoms which attend the forma¬ 
tion of abscesses, and the pbeiiumcna which accompany and 
denote the succe.sslve stages of thoir progress, the different 
modes in whicli they terminate, their diagndStie or distinctive 
signs, and their treatment, all tlicso topics belong properly 
to the subject of suppuration, and will be treated of under 
the article iNFUAMMiTioff. 

ABSCISSA, or Lines Abscissa, a line cut off, is a 
inatliematical term, used as follows: If any two right linos 
AB, CD, he given, mccliiig in o, the 
/c position of any jioint, i>, in the iilanc of 

- y’' those lines, is known wlieu we know 

-- y/L - C_ (I.) within which of the four angles, 

A /i> H It HOC, CO A, A on, 0 OB, it lies, and 
/ (II.) what is its distance from each 

' line, measured on a line tKirallcl to 

the other; or, in other words, wbat are the sides of the 
parallelogram ompn. Either of these sides being called 
the aJ.swMa, the ether is called the ordinate; bolli are called 
co-ordinates; the straight lines, ab and cn, are called he 
arc*, and p is calletl the origin. It is customary to ch i tc 
tlie lengths of the abscLssa and ordinates by the lettc ,r 
and y respeetiVely. Thus, o m being the abscissa of the point 
P> PM is its ordhiate. All points in tlie line p m have the 
same abscissa: all those in pn the same oriUnate.—See 
EqtiATioN. CttKVi!. Positive, Nebative. 

AttSENTEK. This is a term applied, generally by way 
of reproach, to that class of capitalists who, derivirg thoir in¬ 
come from one country, re.side in .another country, in which 
tliey expend their propertv. The name has been adupterl 
in political economy ; and it is with reference to the prin¬ 
ciples of that science that wo here propose to state some of the 
more material points in a controverted question of gioat in- 
terest,-^namely, whether the consumption of alisentocs is 
^ally an evil to the pariaouhir country from which they 
derive their ruvenues. It is of tl^ more imporUuice that a 
right judgment should be fortnodtopon this niatlcr. as there 
is a. decided .tendency iii the progtess of social intercourse to 
lOisOT the tics which formerly bound an individual or a 
family to one particular spot. From the iuiptovoment of 
roads, and the rapidity and certainty of steam navigation. 
Dublin (s now as hear, m i«>int of time, to Itorulon, a.s Bath 
■was half a century agm; and thc distance between England 
<md every part of the continent is in the same way rlatly 
diminishing. With the conviction, therefoie, that tlte ih- 
ductitnoirts to ahscntoeisnC whether from Ireland to Eng¬ 
land, Of ftom England to tho Continent, ate cunstantly in- 


cfaasmg, it tCDUld he aatisfactory to find ftat a theory which 
asterts that abjeRtebism » not wholly, ail evil, has soteo 
foundation hiid: experience, ' 

, The expenditure of a todtei^ resMient qpoh 

lus, estate, calls, (Jr appeal tq call, into ttetioii, the industiy 
of a number of laboured, domesticti, ariisah^, and trattes- 
‘aen. If the landioftl remove io wiiit%ei: pdrt of the same 
TOUntry, the laliqurors remain; the ddid«ic servants prO- 
bmily remove with him; but the artisans; aftd tradesmen 
whom he formerly employed lose that encoUragiitioht which 
they once derived in the exehange of their skill of ebte- 
modities for a portion of the landlord's capital. It neVer 
occurs to tho.se who obsem, and perhaps-deploro these 
changes, that the latidloid ought to be prevented speniling 
lus money in what part of his own country he pleases. They 
conclude, reasonably enough, that there is only a IVosh dis¬ 
tribution of tbo landlord's revenues; and tliat new tradesmen 
and mecbanics have obtained the custom wlviCh tho old ones, 
through uncontrcillablo circumstancus, have lost. But let 
the same landlord go to reside in a foreign eountev—let the 
Englishman go to France or tUily, or the Irishman to Bng- 
land,—and it is immediately asserted that the aruCunt pf 
revenue which he sjjonds in the foreign country is so much 
clear loss to the country from which he derives his property, 
and so much encouragement withdrawn from its industry; 
and that he ought, therefore, to be compelled to stay at 
home, instead of draining his native land for the support 
of foreign rivals. Some of tho more eminent of our political 
economists maintain that this is a popular delusion, ami that, 
in point of fact, tho revenue spent by the landlord in a foreign 
country has precisely the .same effect upon the industry of 
his own country, as if his consumption took place at home, 
lor that, in either case, it is unproductive consumption. "We 
will endeavour to state their arguments as briefly as wc can. 

Let us suppose a landowner deriving an income oflOOllI. 
a-year from an estate in one of our agricultural counties. 
Wc will leave out of the consideration whether he resides or 
not upon that estate :—whether he lives in the hall of liis 
fathers, employing the moral intlueneos of property for the 
amelioration of the lot of his pixirer neighbours, or lets that 
hall, as well as his paternal acres, to one or more farmers. 
The landowner resides himself in London, or Brighton, or 
Clieltenham, or any other place congenial to his Ui.ste. 
W'ith his rents he probably purchases many articles of foreign 
production, which have been excluvnged for the productions 
of our own country. No one questions his right to purcliaso 
these foreign jnoductions; f ir there arc lew people now who 
do not understand that if wo did not take from foreigners tho 
goods wliich they can priKluce cheaper and better thmi we 
can, wo should not send to foreigners the goods which we can 
imHlucc cheaper and better than they can. If we did not 
take wines fronr the continental nations, for instance, we 
should not send to the continental nations out cottons and 
hardware; and the same principle applies to all the raun- 
tries of the eartluwitli which we have commercial intercourse. 
The landlm-d, therefore, by consuming the foreign wines 
encourages qnr own manufactures of cotton and hardware, 
as much as if, drinking no foreign wine at all, ho applied the 
money so saved to the (breet purchases gf cotton and hard¬ 
ware at home. But lie even bestows a 'greater eiicouiage-- 
ment upon native industry, by consuming wine which has 
been exchanged for cotton and hardware, than if he abstained 
from drinking the wine: for he dbubtless himself usm ns 
much cotton and hardware as ho wants, as well as the wine; 
and by using the wine he enables other people in Euro)»o to 
use tho cotton and hardware, who would otherwise have gone 
without it. For all that he consumes ol' foreigp prediiee, some 
English produce has been sent in cxclianga. ’Whatever 
may be the dill'eronce between the government accounts (if 
e.xports and imports (thaii which nothing can te more falla- 
(dous), there is a real baianc.c between tlie gSids we send 
aw'ay and tlic goods we receive; and thus the intrinsic value 
of all foreign trade is tliis,—that it (vpens a larger store of 
coiimKxbties to the constimers, whilst it developes a wider 
Held ofindustry for the producers. (See Export.s.) Theif 
used to ho a notion, vvhich, for many years, governed tlte 
decisions of our legislators, that unless we sent away to 
tbreigners a great many more goods than wo received (hmi 
them, or, in other words, unless our exports were much 
greater than ovlr imports, the balance of trade was agoins*, 
us. (Soe,B.vi,ANc« OF Tkauk.) This notion was ftmnde d 
upon the ttelief, that if we sent away a greater amount of 
good# tiian llwso we rcceivod in exchange, we should b® 
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paid Iha diflerenoo in bullion; ! aud that the nation would 
bo rich, not in the Iiirop(^ioh in which it was industrious at 
home, and in which iW industry obtained flireign products 
in exchango for native products, hut as it got a surplus of 
gold, year Dy year, through its foreign tiade. Now, in jwiitt 
of facts no sucli surplus ever <3i(l accrue, or etor could luive 
SLceiaied y for the coniiiiennal transactions hctiveeii one coun¬ 
try and another are nothing but a series of exchanges or 
barter, and gold is only the standard by which those ex- 
ehangos are regulated. (See Bullion.) AVe shall see 
how Ahesn considerations'hoar upon the relations of tiie 
English landlord to his native country when he becomes an 
absentee. 

When the landlord, whoso case we have supposed, resided 
upon liis estate, he probably received his rental direct from 
his tenants. That rental was, in truth, the landlord's share 
of sLs many quartern of corn, as many head of oxen and 
sheep, as many ilccc.es of wool, os many fowls, as many 
pounds of butter, and so forth, as the estate produced. Three 
or (liur centuries ago the landlord s share was paid in kind : 
for the convenience of all parties, it is now paid in money, 
or, in other words the tenant sells the landlord's sliare, as 
well us his own share, and jrnys os or lire amount of his share 
to the landlord, in a moncy-ront, instead of in produce. 
AVlieiJ the landlord rcniovcs to a distant part of the country, 
this arrairgernent of modern limes 1)ccomes doubly conve¬ 
nient. The rental is then collected by a steward, and is 
)>robably paid into the bands of a country banker, who 
draws a bill of excliungo in favour of the lamllnrd. 15y this 
prormss, the jmxluce of the land may be most advantage¬ 
ously sold; and the landlord receives the amount of his 
share at his own door, without even the risk of sending 
money from one part of tlu! kingdom to another. If it 
were not so, the servants of a great landed proprietor re¬ 
siding in London miglit amioimce to their muster, — 

* A humtrod oxen at youv Ifvm* roiir.’ 

If the landlord becomes an absentee, the process of re¬ 
mitting his rental assumes a more complicated shape. We 
will suppirsc that his inclination leads him to settle in the 
Netherlands. His means of living there depend upon the 
jiunctual transmission of the value of his share of the corn, 
cattle, and other produeo growing upon his estate in iiiig- 
hvnd. To make the remiltanee in bullion would not only 
be expensive, but unsafe: and, indeed, reinittanees in bul¬ 
lion can never be made to any considerable extent (such as 
the demands of alisentees would rcijuire) from one country 
to another; for these large rcmittaiiees would produce a 
searoity of money at home, and tlien the bullion being 
raised in value, its remittance would necessarily -cease. 
(See Coi;ii.sK of Exchanok.) Although the expenses of 
our armies in the Peninsula, in 18)2-1,'?, araeunted to nearly 
32,000,000/., the remittances in coin were little more than 
3,000,000/. Nearly all foreign remittatiees arc carried on 
by hills of exchange. The operation of a hill of exchange, 
in connexion with mu' absentee landlord, would ho this. He 
is a consumer now, in great part, of foreign produce ; he 
probably requires many articles of English produce, through 
the effect of habit; but whether or no, there must he an ex¬ 
port of English goods to the amount of the foreign goods he 
eonsumea, otherwise his remittances could not ho made to 
him. He draws a1>iU upon England, which he pays, through 
a banker, to a merchant at Antwerp. This hill represents 
his share of the corn and eaUle upon his farm; hut the 
morchant at Antwerp, who does not wsmt coni and cattle, 
transmits it to a merchant at lAmdon, in payment for 
cotton goods and haislware, whicli he does want. Or 
there may be anotlior proce.ss. The agent, in England, 
of the absentee landlord, may procure a l)iU upon the 
inerr-hant at Antwerp, which he transmits to the English 
landlord; and the merchant at Antwerp, recognising in 
that hill tlie representation of a debt which he has incurred 
to England, hands over the proceeds to the bearer of tlic 
bill, in either ease the hill represents the value of English 
commodities exported to foreigners. We thus piirotuvc how 
tlje consumption of an English resident in a foreign state, 
out capital deVived from England, produces, in prin- 
ciplo.^c same indirect effects upon English industn', us 
his partial or entire eonsumplion of foreign goods in Eng¬ 
land. His consumption of foreign goods abroad is equi¬ 
valent to an imjwrtation of foreign goods into England; 
and thiit consumption produces a riorn-siaindeut exportation 
.Of English goods to the foreigner. Let it not he said that 
F.nglond sends out a tboiuaiid pounds' worth of her exports: 


in consic^ueit^ etf tiie Wwenteie'* residence nbi'oad, and ||;ete 
notliing in.^Ai. She would haVe had to pay a thousuinti 
ponnds to unf^ttadlord wherever he resided ; and the Only 
qticstion IS, whether she pays the amount less advtnt«ge» 
ously for the national welfare to tihe absentee, than to nih 
resident at home. The politictiid economists, whoso opinions 
we have endeavoured to exhlMl; momtain that she does tioL 
It is probable that a good deal of tlio difficulty which this; 
question presents, has artaePTrOm the eireumstance, that 
the subtraction of a paiticuiaT amount of expenditure from 
a pnrtienlar district, is felt in the htttnediate locality as nh 
evil; while the benefit which still remains to the Whole 
country is not perceived, because it is universally diffiised. 

But it would be a widely-ffifterent question if theabientce 
landlord, who had lieen accustomed to expend a certain 
Mition of his income in the improvettient of his estate in 
iSiigland, were to suspend those improvements, and invest his 
surplus capital in undertakings in a foreign country, -^lis the 
political economists, who have been most consistent mtheir 
opinions as to the effoets of absentoo consumption, never 
maintained: if they had, they would have confowmled the 
great distinction between accumulation and oMrsumption, 
upon which the very foundations of their science rest.—(See 
Acoumui. AVION.)—In many eases the smaller consumption 
of iui 'absentee, in a country whore the necessaries of life are 
cheap, cnahlos him to accumulate with greater case than 
he could at home; and this aecUmulalion is, in nearly every 
ease, invested at home. It is the same thing whelher tlie 
ab.snntec improves his own estate by the accumulation, nr 
lends tlic'amnunt of the cai>ila,l so saved In nthcr encoura- 
gers of industry at home. Norcould the political economists 
ever have intended, we apprcheml, in maintaining, .as a 
mere qne.slion of wealth, that it was a matter of indiffereneo 
where an income ivas spent, to put out of view the moral 
advantuge.s which arise out of a just and rational course of 
individual expenditure. The absurd notion, which even 
the philosopher Montesquieu fell into in the last century, 
that if the rich did not spend lihcrnlly the j'oor would die 
of hunger, is fast passing away ; because it is et ident that 
whenever a portion of this particular consumption is sus¬ 
pended, there is an neemnniation of capital, which is sure 
to set profitable iniliistry to work insonu’ way or other. But 
at the same liuic, without attaching imdii'e im|Hirlanoe to 
the inlluoncc of a rich man's t'oi)<luni|)tio<i. it is uiideiiiable 
that it may he so directed as to call into existence jirofitalile 
instead of worthless industry, and thus to become a hene- 
liceiit instrument of civili/.atioii to ail those within the 
s:pliere of its pwer. In tlu> ruder stages of soeiety such 
an influence stands in the place of lihenil endowments fur 
education : and prepiues the way for that geiitwal spread of 
inlelligeiieo which pro'oably requires higher and more ner- 
manenl incentives towards prfection than any individual 
influence, however great. AVhen a country posses.ses zealous 
as well as numerous teai'hers of religious truths, ample 
establishments for publie instruction, a wliolesome and widely- 
spread litcmlure, and ready and cheap coinhiunication, the 
moral influences of a honevolent resident landlord will In 
seaniely more felt than tlu; example of any other wise and 
good man. But in a country for short of this high slate of 
civilization, the possessors of proprty have duties to dis¬ 
charge which caniiot easily he deputed, and certainly not 
safely neglected. It is this which makes the question of 
ahsentces, as regards Ireland, so difficult to treat upon prin¬ 
ciples of political economy alone. The absence of the prin¬ 
cipal landholders of that country must, roomily considered, lie 
a very serious evil ; hut it is an evil not without mitigation. 
The necessity for a’largc exportation of the products of tho 
industry of Ireland to support her absentee expenditure^ 
calls into action a great quantity of profitable laliour', to meet 
the wants of the English market in the most heneficial 
manner to the producer. The exportation of eggs front 
Dublin to Liverpool alone amount-s, at one halfjienny tSaeh, 
to more than .OO.OOO/. a year, and that of poultry is equally 
considerable. This impulse to the industry of the small 
tenantry, by exchange with England, iwill probably, in lime, 
do as much as the residence of-the landlords of Ireland 
could do to raise her peasants front the condition of miseruhlo 
cottiers to that of indopendent yeomen. Tl will unqmatiori- 
ahly do more than the presence of a debauched and even 
careless landlord, such a.s Miss Edgeworth has descriliod in 
Castle llackrent, who was wont hi swallow up the few 
erurohs which his largcf exactions left his dependents, in 
tho shaiio of (/«/y eggs and t/«/y fowls. 
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{Koe M‘CulluK;U'a. Eti<itence before the Suleet ComnnUee 
on i,he State of Ireland, 1S25, FoiirtlUieport,|W;|ji 3 -l 4 -t 5 ; 
iileo. hilt Bvidenco befoie the Selodt CommitK^pi the State 
of the Poor in Ireland, 1830, p. I„eslie Foster s 

Earns v/pm Ctmemrcial Excimnge, 1804, quoted in the last 
tnontioned Report, p. 5U7—Say, C(/urs Gomplet d Economic 
PadiHqm^ tom, v. c.ha]i. 6—‘Chalmera on Political Ecunomtf,. 
). 200, 1832—Onorter/y Rmiiefv, vol. xxxiii. p. 4.'i9, 0»r an 
lostile examination of Mr. M*C’ulloolv's opinions.] 

ABSOLUTION, a roliiiiiouB cereinony in uao in dilferunt 
Christian communities, by which the priest declares an in¬ 
dividual, on repentance and submission to the requisite 
penaniiOi to be absolved either irom his sin, of from die ec¬ 
clesiastical punishment or deprivpticn to which it had ren¬ 
dered him liable. It is contended by many ■theological 
writers, that down to the twelfth century the priest in 
act (inly used the words ‘ May God, or may Christ, absolvtHf 
theethus refraining ft'om claiming any authority to remit 
the sin hiraself. Since then, however, the formula used in 
the Roman Catholic church has been Ego te abmlvn a pcc- 
CAitix tuts (I absolve Uieo from tliy sins), accompanied with 
the sign of,tlic cross. The Council of Trent has expressly 
wmdemned the dotUrine that the pri<^st has not power of him- 
seifto absolve from the guilt of sin. (Session xiv. Canon 4.) 
Tlie CliUreli of England also holds, as may bo scon in the 
Order for ibo V'isilalion of the Sick, tbat power has been left 
fo the ehurch to absolve repentant sinners; and the words 
whieh the minister uses in performing the ceremony are nearly 
the same with those enqiloyed in the Catholic coiumunioii, ‘ I 
ahsolvcthee from all thy sins.'- It has, however, been main¬ 
tained hy some that tlie alisoUition thus hestowed is only 
decUiralory, while that pronounced hy the Catholic priest is 
professed to be absolute, and to proceed solely from liimself. 
In tlto Gro<;U churcb tbo firmula is merely doclaratory ; that 
is 1,1 say, it is of the nature of a prayer to heaven that the 
sins of the penitent person may not bo visited with their due | 
puiiisbiuent. It is so also imtlie I’rotcstaiit Church of Scot¬ 
land ; and there tlie term alisolution is eonimonly used to 
denote simply the declaration of the Kirk-Session or other 
juilicatory, oxpri ssed by Uio mouth of its president, tliat the 
party i,s roleased from the oeclesiaslieal interdiet to which liis 
delinquency had sidijeeted him. 

.ABSORPTION, IVoni ahsnrhcn, to suck up. The fimc- 
tion of absorption is one of the most curious and inqiortant 
of the animal economy. Tbo matter of wliieh the living 
biKiv is composed is in a state of eoiitinual change : old par¬ 
ticles are every moment taken from their situation and car¬ 
ried out of the sy stem ; nerv jiartii les are every moment 
emiveyed to the place oeciqiied by tlie old and deposited in 
their room. The eoiistituent imitler of the living body is, 
tberefore, never exactly the same in two successive mo¬ 
ments. This change of the constituent matter of the living 
lardy is eflected hy the process termed absorption, and the 
agents by wbich this priwess is carried on are the absor¬ 
bent vessels. Tire aVisorbeiit vessels possess a peculiar 
structure essentially different from that of arteries, veins, 
or any other vessels of the Iwaly, and tlieir action like¬ 
wise is altogether peculiar. The absorbent vessels consist 
of tyvo distinct sets. The first arise from the alimentary 
CWial, and niorc especially from the small intestines. They 
absorb the digested aliment, and arc the instruments hy 
which tlie new particles of matter, whieh are necessary to 
supply the loss occasioned hy the removal of the old, are 
carried into tlie system. This now matter, which is termed 
Chvj.e, is of a white colour, very much resembling milk; 
and these vessels, when full of it, have the appearance of mi¬ 
nute tulles disten^d with a milky tluid; hence they are 
called Lacteal Vkssbi..s, (that is, milk-vessels.) The 
other set arise from every .part otHhe Iwdy,—from theWhole 
of its external sutfuoe,—from the whole of its internal sur¬ 
face,—from every oiio of its tissues,—from eie.ry one of its 
orgsins,—so that the point of the Cpest needle can touch no 
part of the body witliout coming into contact with a branch 
of this system of vossols. At evefy point of the body these 
vessels are always at work, tekihg up and carrying away the 
old and worn-out particles. But, thrthcr, those whicli are 
sprctul out on the external skin, and those, also, which are 
spread out on the internal skin, on the moinhranc ivlijch 
lines the air passages, for example, and on that which lines 
the passage te the stomach, are capable of taking up many 
foreign substances which may c/nuo into contact ivitli them, 
and often powerfully affect the system by introtlucmg into 
it those foreign bodies. Whatever lie the nature of the sub¬ 


stance coutaineil in tins second set of vessels, and fiwn wliat- 
ever somiee it be (leriyed, it is ahvays witlteuVBbloulf i'hen re¬ 
ceived into the v^ol, and perfectly transparent and pellucid ; 
on this acecuntjdt is tenned iyiiwA,, and'these vessels ate, 
thareforc, calieil Ly MnH-ATiC,s. The LacTeai.s tVieh cou- 
taiu new matter derived from the digested aliment; the 
LViii’H.ATics contain the old aiid wornWut partitdos of the 
system, together with whatever substahees may have Iiefen 
taken into it from the surfaces of the body . , Tile .struetui-e 
and the course of tliose vessels, and tbo agencies by wliich 
they receive and circulate their contents, wall bfe treated of 
undor the terms Lactkai. and LvMi'nAt ic VisssEls. \ 

Of the real existence and the active operation of the ftinc 
tion of absorption there is indubitable jn-oof. 

1. In the first place, in certain states of the system, there 
is a wasting of the Itcsh, a dissipation of tlie solids, a dimi¬ 
nution of the weight of the body; mider other oireumstances, 
while the general system remains unaffected, particular 
part s of the body dinuuish in size, or even disappear altoge¬ 
ther. These phenomena are not dependent on any cxtcnial 
iiilluciice, and cannot be reterred to the actioh of any plij si 
cal agent. They can be luicounted for only on the supjKisi 
tioii that proi’esses arc constantly going on within the body, 
wliicb remove from tbo system both the solid and the fluid 
parts of ivbieli it is composed. 

2. In the second place, if Iluids be injected from without 
into the internal leivitiea, or if they he efftised in the progress 
of di.sease. these Iluids ib.sap]x'ar .somctiines spontaneously, 
and still more often under the indueiiee of pai-ticular iiiedi- 
ciiud substances. An opening was made into the cavity of 
the iihdoiiieii of a livin.g animal; tlirec quarts of water were 
iqjocted and secured; in six hours after tliis oporafiou the 
animal was killed, and the stale of the alidonieii was ex¬ 
amined; not more than four ounces of the water remained. 
Ofleiitimes, after digitalis or fox-glove has been taken some 
diiy.s in succession, large collections of water in the different 
cavities of the body disappear in the course of a few hours. 

3. Ill the third place, various substances, when placed in 
contact ivitji a living surface, produce the same’ effects upon 
the systeiii as when received into the stomach, or injected 
into the veins. Arsenic, when applied to an external wound, 
will sometimes affect the system as rapidly and as power- 
ftilly as when introduced into the stomach. A strong infu¬ 
sion of tobaixio, when applied to the pit of the stomach, will 
occasion vomiting, when injected into the rectum will jiro- 
duee almost iimuediatc fainting, and unless care be tatten 
tbi.s fainting will end in death. These phenomena eail be 
accounted for only by supposing that the substances in 
question are really conveyed into the system. 

Many facte testify the action of cutaneous or external ab- 
soiqition. It is proved by direct experiment, that tlie human 
hand is capable of imbibing, in a qvtarler of an hour, an 
ounce and a half of warm water, which, for the whole body, 
i.s at Ibe rale of six or seven pounds per hour. An interest¬ 
ing narrative is on record of a ship's crew Who were exposed 
at sea for several days in an open boat: they had eohsumed 
all their water; they had no fluid of any kind whicli they 
could drink; they soon begun to suffer from thirst; the 
feeling at length became intolerable, and the drinking of 
sea-water was found only te increase its intensity. AVlien 
nearly exbiiusted, they were exposed, duijng several horn's, 
to a heavy shower of rain. As soon as their clothes became 
Iborouglily wet their thirst began to abate, and before the 
rain had cea.sed their thirst was gone. They did not fail fo 
profit by Ibis experienee. From this time each man, as 
sixm as ho began to feel thirsty, dijipod his sbirl in the sea¬ 
water and wore it next liis skin, which had ini'iii'i,ihly the 
effect of removing his thiisl, the ahsorlieiits taking up the par¬ 
ticles of water, but rejecli'ig the saline iiiiil ter dissolved in it. 

The function of absor|itioii explains many pbenohiena 
connected with healib, with disease, and with the aetioii 
of remedies. Tbo agents whieh prixluce disease, and espe- 
ciiilly the widely-extended and powerful causes of fever,—■ 
uaiiiely, animal' and vegetable mutter hi a state of deeom- 
pasitioii; these, togctlior with the effluvia of marshes, ex¬ 
halations from the animal body itself, and iierhaps t.tlier 
noxious gases diffused in the atiiiosplicre, afford striking 
illustrations of its operation. An ex|H>suve but for a lew 
iiiimifes to an atmosphere loaded with niarsh efllmia, of 
an intensely noxious natute, uiay j- oduee a protracted ague, 
or iweii in-stantaneous death. Even a few inspirations of 
*11 atmosphere, roHdered foul by exhalations from the liii 
mao body, may produce, in a person provioiisly heaUhy, 
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iminediatc nausea and voniiting, followod liy sovci-e and 
pernicious fever. A person labouring inidor small-pox mijijf 
fiii'.tumitiale the air Of a room to sucb a degree that a healthy 
person, breathing this air but f iv a short space of time, may 
bocome affected with the disi.itse. altliough the infected may 
never have come into actual contact with the infecting per- 
sffli. in all tb(!sc cases a i);iison is diffused through the 
atmosphere, which comofl into contact with the suriaces of 
the b'xly, and s.) atlccts the system through the modiuw of 
absorption. The free dilution of tliis poison willi pure air 
will destroy, or render innoxious, these malignant agents; 
hence, person.s who arc under the necessity of remaining 
constantly in the chambers of the sick may remain there 
witli perfect impunity, if these chambers arc frequently and 
thoroughly ventilated; while, if ventilation be neglected, or 
irapmfoctly jierformcd, not only is the disease of the [latient 
aggravated, mid perhaps hy this cause alone rendered 
mortal, hut his nurse also is sure to .suffer; hence tlie value 
of this furtlior faet. whieh camiot he too constantly home in 
mind, that these noxious agents always affect the system 
exactly in proportion to its want of energy. Exposure to a 
powerful noxiou.s agoiit,—when the stomach is empty,— 
when the hiHly is exhausted by fatigue,—wlieii tlu^ mind is 
depressed and desponding,—will occasion a mortal disease ; 
exposure to this very same agent, when the body is well 
nourished,—when the fuuctioiis are carried on with vigor,— 
when the mind is cheerful and confident,—will he attended 
with no aupreciahle effect. Xliere is no kind or degree of 
sieknes.switii wliieli a family or aii iudmdiial can ho affected, 
in the management of vihich the knowledge of facts of this 
kind may not afford useful snggestion.s; but this knowledge 
I? of paramount importance when malignant and mortal 
epidemics attack a village, a city, a district, or a nation. 

Nor is tiiereless practical utility in attending to the action of 
absorption in relation to noxious agents which arc gcno.rated 
witliin the hudy itself. When secretion is vitiated, and the 
morijid matter is absorbed hy tlic lymphatics,—when diges¬ 
tion is imperfect, and unwholesome chy lo is absorbed hy the 
lactoals,—whett tin: exiTctory portion of the alimentary 
canal is torpid, and tho fmi al matter whieh ouglit to he car¬ 
ried out of the system is retained there and in part alisorhed, 
—in such cases, the sensible qualities of the perspiration, tho 
odour of tlie breath, the f ad state of the skin, the loss of 
strength, the irritahlc and feverish condition of body and mind 
snflieiently declare tho disorder of tb.e system. Considerations 
.such as these show the value of pure air, simple and easily di¬ 
gested fowl, motlerate and regular exeirisc, purgative medi¬ 
cines, and rmnodies of the class termed alter.ativc. By altera¬ 
tive remedies we mean meiliciiuil substances that are absorbed 
from the surface of the alimentary can at, that ent<;r the curreti t 
of tho eirculotion, that are conveyed Viy this channel to secret¬ 
ing organs, and that, by their uitlucnce over the actions of 
tlicso orgatis, effect a salutary change in the general fmic- 
lions of tlie holly. 

ABSTINliNCK, from ah.slhie'), to abstain. Tho term 
nbsthiciiee .signifies a total, or au e.xeessive privation of food. 

It hu-s Iwen ahovni (see AnsoHfi ici.N) that the constituent 
ma.ttev of tlie hwly is in a state of continual change,—that 
old particles are constantly taken up and carried ovjt of the 
eystera, wdiile new particles are as regularly deposited iti tlieir 
room to repair the los.s. The source of these new particles 
is the alinicht or foo<]: but a second office is performed hy 
the aliment scarcely less inqxirtaut than that of furtiishiug 
new matter for the renovation of the system. All the organs 
of the body are excited to tho performance of their functions 
hy certain exte^al. agents, which are called stimulants; 
such as air, ivajjijpi4eat., and .so on ; butoftlic.se stimulants 
the aliiueut is fflhnig the most indispensable and tho most 
p'lweifol. Upon tho quantity and quality of the aliment 
depend the quantity and quality of the liloud, and upon the 
qnauvil y and quality of the blood depoml.s in a great mea¬ 
sure the energy of all the functions of all the organs. Any 
iiuiteriiil change in the diet rnusl necessarily produce a 
powerful impres.sion on tlie system. J.ife can he main¬ 
tained hut t'or a siiort penod under the total privation of 
loo<l,,W’liilc the cxee,<sive privation of it produc.e.s ^ects upon 
tJie sy stem whicti have not, ticun olVoii observed with accu¬ 
racy, hut which arc rcinavkaldy imifi.irm, ami highly curious 
ami imstruetive.. Opporlutnlies oeiMsionally oeeilr of Holing 
those cffliOtS; V'lfh eoiTcctnesS ami completeness, when, for 
exauiple, the pa-ssage to the stomach is eio.cd up hy di.sea.se; 
or w hen, owing to an unsound slate of mind, the individual 
refuses to tulm ttourislmicnt. , 
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Diiqng the first two or three days after the total abstin 
cnee froiii '^jd, in a person previously in souMlioallh, t|t0 
suffering frdm hu!n|or is generally severe. The thirsty ijs 
also at times distressing, but thirst is not «)n.stautly attendant. 
The pulse during this period: remains natural, mid so does 
the temperature of the bo^.,_ All the evacuations are 
scanty, and take place at distent intervals. After the first 
two or three days the wasti^.jOf the body becomes visible, 
the fresh colour charactoriipic tpF JitsaUh dWappearsi and the 
features and the limbs, in^'a'd pi being plumi) and round, 
arc sunk and collapsed. The loss of weight, which iiiereascs 
riqiidly, is apprecialile, and tho progress of tlio emacia¬ 
tion is striking. The physical debility increases in exact 
proportion vvilli the eiinuaation; and tho mind becomes 
weak, confused, vvaiidcring, irritable, and at Iciigtli ul- 
, most deprived of reason. All this time there is little or no 
'pain from luinger or thir.st, or these uneasy sensalkais return 
only at intervals, and arc seldom .acute and never lasting. 
The pulse at this stage may ho a little qiiiekoned; it is cer¬ 
tainly easily excited; and in like manner the Iteat, which 
seldom sinks ImlovV the natural standard, is reaiUly parted 
vvitli,—so that a slight chungo of the tunqierature of a riHUn 
is loll acutely, and produces very Utieusy stuisatioiis, a fact 
which deiiioiistratos to the physician the feebleness with which 
tin; functieiis are carried on, no less clearly than the physical 
dehihty il.self. Tho most remarkable and curious pbciiomena 
W'bic.h next su]icr\fcuo are those coniiccled with the inlcllec- 
tiud faculties. The loss of power to perceive accurately, and 
to oonnect tlie trains of thought, is f,! lowed hy decided <la- 
liriuui, which is at first of a low muttering eharacter, similar 
to that which takes place in the last stage of tvpliu.s fever; 
hut this .sometimes passe.s rapidly into furious and even 
maniacal delirium, requiring coercion just a.-, a violent pa¬ 
roxysm orumdiiess it-self. Goiicrtilly the delirium is preceded 
hy a stale of painful vvatehl'uliie.ss and restlessness, it being 
iiiqiiissilile lo procure sleep or quiet; and, tinally, the .skin 
becomes intensely hot, the pulse extremely rapid, tlie euiaci- 
tioti frighllul, the debility so groat tliat .searcely the sUgUiest 
movemeut ean he perlhrmod, and at length the individual 
sinks exhausted, eoiiuuouly into a stale of stu]v)r ainoumiug 
to that complete and profound insensihiUty v.liieli is techni¬ 
cally called Coma, 

This history of the progressive, changes which take place 
in tho sy.stem on the total abstraction el' food, is illustrated 
in the most (icrfect manner, by two cases wliich feU under 
the notice of pin sicians capable of accurately olmeniug and 
duly ajqirecialiiig each successive event. Many wonderldl 
stories are on record, of llic iriilli ol'wliicli there is no suffi¬ 
cient evidence; hut the ixiscs to wliicli we .refer were ob¬ 
served and recorded by men whose via'acity is lieyond ques-, 
lion, and who were endowed witli more llian ordiimry dis- 
crimination and yinlgmenl. Tho record on llii.s account is 
invaluable, while in itself it is highly eurious and instructive. 

h'or the Ju st case wc arc indebted to Dr. (hirrie, of Liver¬ 
pool, the author of an adnitraldv work on the applieatiuii of 
eold a‘i a remedy in eerlain eases of fever. In August, 
17;)'), a gcutlcioan of Vorksbire, aged .sixty-six, applied to 
this physician for his a-sistaucc, on account of an olisfriiq- 
tion in lii.s swtdiovving food, with which he had been afllictod 
for ten or twelve months. At first the complaint was .slight; 
it. occurred only wlicn lie aWciiiptcd to swallow dry andTiiini 
substaiiccs ; it afterwards extended to solids of every kind ; 
and, at t.he time lie was first seen hy his physician, although 
he was still able to pass down liquids, the quantity bo could 
swallow was not siiHieierit for Ids nutrition, and he was con- 
siderahly reduced. On the introduction of a hougee info 
the gullet, it jiassed about two inches easily, but then met 
with an o'lstruction which, hy a moderate pressure, was 
ovoreome. 11 then passefl easily sev cn or eight inches more, 
but, at the lower jiart of the tube towards its termination in 
the eardia, it met with a firm resistance, which no patience 
or skill could surmount. 'This obstruction proceisletl fiom a 
scliirrous tumour, which, gradually increasiiig at first, dimis 
liishcd the pas.sagc, and at length closed it vvlK>lly. 

On the evening ef the 17th of October a sudden in¬ 
crease (if tlie obslructien calno on, and from this time he 
wa.s able te swallow only a table-spoonful of liquid at a 
time, and at long intervals. It was vyitli dillleultv that he 
got down .seven or eight Kpooii.sful of strong soup in tho 
day, and this quantity gradually diminished. Oti the 
tliirtcentli day from this sudden increase of the obstiaiction, 
the passage .appeared to be wiiolly clo.sed. 

Tlie patient liimself, to tlie last, was far from ilespatring 



of liis recovery. ; and the affectionate friends around hinti 
though they could’hot hut see the issue of the case, yet de- 
sitod that hi» 'Ufa ftiight be prolonged to the uttermost. 
Tito following plan wa-s, therefore, adopted with this view. 
Every tnornihg a c’yster was administered, consisting of 
eight ouhees of strong brpth, made eliiclly of the mem¬ 
branous parts of beefi*t.hcserl)iring considerod the most nu¬ 
tritious, into which wore ruhhed two yolks of egg, and to 
which Were added forty drtfti^f-laudanum. This was re¬ 
pealed in the afternooh, and'aghin in the cvenin’g, previ¬ 
ously to Whioh, in the evening,-he was placed up to the 
neck in a tepid bath, of which one-fourth was milk, and the 
rest water; the whole quantity amounting ti) tw'onty-four 
gallons. The temperatiu-e was fixed at 9f>‘’, to aeeonimo- 
date his sensations, and the time of immersion was gradu¬ 
ally prolonged from forty-five minutes to an hour. p 

AiVer a few days it was finuid that the retention of thos 
rectum improved, so that the clysters were enlarged to ten 
ounces of broth, and throe yolks of eggs each; to which 
Were added eight ounces of white wine, and the huulanum, 
which was added to the evening clyster, was gradually in- 
creascil from sixty to two hundred and fitly drops. Thus the 
whole of his nutriment for twenty-four hours consisted of 
tliirty ounces of broth, tweiity-f )ur ounces of wine, nine 
yolks of eggs, and from 2.50 to .180 drops of laudanum, and 
administered by clyster; with wdiat liquid might he supposed 
to be taken up in the hath hy the absorbents of the surface 
pf the tiody. 

When in tolerable health at the eommeuccrnoiit of his 
complaint, this gentleniaii, u ho was a tall man and natu¬ 
rally corpulent, weighed 2 l0ll)s. Uefure the ohstriietinn 
had becoino complete, imperleet nutrition had reduced him 
to the: weight of 17!) lbs. In twenty days, from tbe period 
of tlie sudden ineroaso of the obstruction, he was reduced to 
15-1 lbs.; on the twonty-fourlh day he had lostSlIis. iiioro ; 
and at t)ie period when his delirium eoinnieneod, that is on 
the thii'ly-second day fri'in the„night that he eiaised to swal¬ 
low', he weighed KJHtbs., having lost upwards of I (10 lbs. of 
his original weight. He lived four days longer, tleil. is, Ihiiiy - 
six days fr.nn tbe period when tbe iiVistructieio w'.v suppose:! 
to be eennplete; bill, during the.se last fmr :lays, lu, nutri- j 
merit, in any firm or :>f any kiml, was adie.ini.snir.'d ; for 
the rectum no longer retiiinod the (dysler.-;, and itu' iidmi- 
nistrution :if the bath appeared, under these eir:'mi!stan:'o.s, 
to be wlmlly useless. 

For a. niornli aller (he total ohstruetioii of the pa :sage, 
the temperature and t(Te pulse were natural; but. on the 
thirty-stssiud :lay tiio pid,->e beeame sii>a.H and I'laauient; 
on the following day the eyes lost their eoimuon dir'o::- 
ti.an, the axis :!f each being- tiiroe l I nr.ir:!:; the lujse; 
be eoniplain:'d tliat Vie s:)m(;tiiiies saw double, luit llie sen¬ 
sibility <.'f the retina was increased rather ll'.iin impaiicd; 
for, on the a:lniissi:'n of the light of the w'ind.iw, lie 
screamed out, though ho had before been aecustona-vl to 
this light. On' the next day there was c >nsi:leralile ine.o- 
lierenec of mind; this iueohereneo passe:l rapi:lly int:i deli¬ 
rium, during the provalenoc of whieh there was a peqretual 
and indistinct muttering, with groat restlessness and agi¬ 
tation; the skin arid the extremities were soineiimes of a 
hufning heat, and sometimes elaimny and (.oild; tlie pulse 
iKM’aine fecblo and irregular; the rcspiralion,wb.iidi liitlierto 
hiid been singularly undisturbed, heeame lal)ori:)Us : and in* 
ninety-six hours iiftw the elvsters and all :ither means of 
nutrition had been abandouctl ho cease:! to breathe. 

liuntig the whole of this melancholy progress to inevita- 
hle death, this Unfortunate gentleman eomplained v:.-ry 
little of hunger; oceasioniilly he expressed a wish that he 
could swallow', hut not often nor anxi:m.sly; and. wlieti 
questioned on the subject of his appetite, ho always declared 
that ho hiwl no hunger which oecusibtted any uneasiness. 
The clysters evidently reliuveil tho sense of Uuuger, and the 
ojiiuni they contained seoraod to have a powerful share in 
produeing this redief. It occasioned quiet and rest after 
each clyster, and allayed every kind of desire or appetite. 
Neither was he. much disturbed with thirst. This sen.sation 
was, indeed, trouhlosoino during tho first days of his 
ah.stiiiene.c; hut it abated, and, as he doelnred, was always 
removed by tho tepid hath, in which he had the most grate¬ 
ful sons.atinns. His spirits were uncommonly even, and 
his intelloet perfectly sound. lie occupied himself a good 
deal in his private eotieerns; "and, as usual, interested liini- 
sclf in public affairs. In onlor to husband Ws strength ho 
was confuicd a good deal to bed; but, till the last few days 


pf hia life, hp 4 ^ 09 sod and undressed-Wigjsetf daily, and 
Walked not only ahput Ids nsun, but thrPugh tlie house. 
His nights were quiot; his sleep souluh and apparently 
relroshing. Just before bis delirium set in be had very 
lively dreams, whieh were all of a pleasant naUire; and, in 
the last conversation he had with his physic,jiui, he told him 
be had had a vi;ry gay evening w ith two Yorkshire haronets 
whom ho named; that they had pushed tho bottle about 
freely; that many jokes had passed, at the reeolltxdion of 
w liich he laughed heartily, a thing tmeornmou with him; but 
it was observable that he was unable, longer than a mo¬ 
ment or two, to cUstinguish this scene which had passed in 
sleep from a real oeeurrenco ; and this state of mind laps^ 
into delirium from whieh he never recovere:!. At this 
period he wa.s so weak as to lie seareely alilo to turn lumsolf 
in bed, to which he luid beesi entirely confined seieral days, 
previously h) his death. 

The sceimd ease, which is no less interesting, occurred to 
Dr. 'Willan. A young man of a studious and melancholic 
turn of mind was atfeele:! with symptoms of indigestion, 
particularly with sharp pains in the sUimach and a constant 
sensation of internal heat, fiir the relief of whieh he thought 
proper to begin a severe course of alistinones!, hoping by this 
moans, as he said, to remove his disagreeable com jdaints; 
but there was reason to helievo that some mistaken notknis on 
the subject of religion prineipally induced him to form this 
resolution. Having taken hi.s puiqiose, ho suddenly with¬ 
drew from business and the society of his friends, took lodg¬ 
ings in an obseaire street, and entered upon his plan, which 
was to abstain from nil solid food, and only to nioi.sten his 
moulli from time to time with water .sliglilly (lavoured with 
tho juice of an :;irange, .After three days of alistinenre the 
(“raving or desire for food, which was at first very trouble¬ 
some, left him entiridy; Im then pursued his studies and 
meditations without further inconvenience ; he used no 
manner of uxereise; ho slept very little, spending most of 
tlie night in wriling; ho e.onsumed from half a pint to a 
pint :)t' water daily, into which he squeeze:! the juice of the 
:)range to give it an agreeable Ilavuiir. lie persisted in tills 
plan with linnnoss fifty-one days. During llie sueeeeding 
ten days his strength failed rapidly : he was no longer able 
to rise from his bed: liitlajrto Im laid fiatlercd himself that 
his siqifiort was iireteniatural, and indulged bis imagination 
with the pros|)eet :)f some great ev:Mit which, he e.xpoeted 
w:nild f:.)l!ovv this exlrai-irdinary ahslinenee,' but now that lie 
finiml himsell' .sinking to tlie graie his deUasion vanislied. 
-Alieut this time his friends discovered his retreat, and he 
wa.s pre\ ailed iip:)n to assent to any ],Ian tliat might bo 
eondiieive to lii.s recovery. He was seen liy Ur. Willan on 
the sixty-first day ol' his fast: at that time ho wa.s ema- 
eiiiled to a ni:,ist ostoiiisliing degree: the nniseles of ids face 
wi'ro entirely sliruiik; liis eheek boue.s .staid jirimiinent and 
(hstinet, all'ording a most ghastly appearanee ; the abdomen 
Wiis eoiieaiOj from tiie c:iliapscd state of the intestines ; the 
liiiihs were rodueeil to tho greatest possible degree of tenuity, 
an:l tlie prociisses of tlieir hones were easily distinguishable. 
His whole a]ipear;niee suggested the idea of a skeleton pre¬ 
pared by drying the imiseles upon it in their luttuval .silua- 
ti:ms. .llis mind had beeouie iniheoilc. He had umlerlaken 
during his eonfnieunmt to copy the llihle in short-liaml, and 
this work be liinl exeenteil very neatly as fiir as tho stieond 
hook of Kings, with short arguments prelhved to each 
(■ha|jter. Ho showed his ]iliysiciau several iiiiprovements 
lie had inatle in that kind of wrliing, particularly in tho 
ahhreviatioiis. Ho had also, witli great di!i!.;ene.e, put 
together parallel passages, and Iraceil pariictilar siiiijeots 
through tho whole Seriplures, ii'iting tiieir appiieation in 
diil'erent inslanecs. .anti adding oliMtnatii.ois of tns own. He 
appears at first to have pr;'i:ei‘:i:“d*in (liis undertaking W'ith 
oonsiderallo ingenuity and judgmont: but nfter\vard.s ho 
heearne obsenre, iuid .seemed to be lost in endless eonfusion. 

Unforttmut.ely tlie treatua'iit iidopted was iniudieious, tlia 
quantity of fowl allow:.d him being niue.li too largo; yet, lor 
the first few days, he a ppeari'd to improvd, regaining ilcsh and 
strength, and acquiniig firmness and even eheerfulness of 
mind; but on the night of the fifth day ho was sleepless and 
restless; on the m:-iniiug of the sixth he began to lo-so bis 
recollection, and before midnight ho w;is quite fraiitie .md 
unnianageiihle; at the same tivne his pulse w as increased in 
frcipieticy, with considerahlo heat of tho skin, ami tremors. 
During the following day ho continued raving, and talking 
very inedhctently, as he had done during the preceding night, 
Ho remained nearly in the same state, scarcely ever sleeping, 
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and taking very little noUtiiihinent, his pulse becoming daily 
Bumllcr and feebleri and beating at length 120 strokes ; 
minute, and his emai^fstioh still increasing, until the eleveiflR 
day I'rom the period that ho began tc take Ibod and medi¬ 
cine, and the aer enty-second frotn the commencement of his 
tah^tiheace, on which day he died, quite h^hausteiL j 

There is ho authentic ease on record ih^iich the duration 
of the abstinence was as long as this, and both these cases 
.taken together ailurd an excellent history of the disorder 
of the functions, and the exhaustion of the powers of life on 
the total and continued abstraction of lood. The mind in 
the first case was naturally firm and strong; it) the second 
it was supported by an enthusiasm amounting to insanity. 
When the mind is feeble, and especially when it is under 
the inllucncc of fear, anxiety, despondency, or any other 
depressing cause, the duration of life is greatly abridged. It 
is instrnetit e to obserr e the absence of severe suflering from 
hunger and thirst; the absence of all acrimony of the lluids; 
the ab.sciKie of all violence and turbulence of mind until 
delirium set in. the precursor of dentil. 

From, the powerful influence of abstinence on the system, 
it is obviously capable of betxnning a most energetic remedy 
in various diseases. When the mass of the lluids and solids 
of the body is too abundant, abstinenee is capable of reduc¬ 
ing them to almost any extent that can he required; and 
if the abstinence he judiciously commenced and conducted, 
not only is it unattended with any diminution of the 
strength or injury to the health, hut it eontrihutes to the 
improvement of both. Numerous m.stances arc on record 
whicli phu^e this fact beyond question. The case of 
C'omaid the Venetian nobleman, and that of the Essex 
miller, wliich aflbrd evidence of this more (xnuplotc than it 
would he easy to invent, are univci"sally known. 'I’he liody, 
whatever he its hulk or weight, provided the health he in 
other resjiccts sound, may he redu(S!(l to almost any degree 
of thimies.s, and kept at fhat (oiiit by an appro]iriate regu¬ 
lation of diet and exercase. The physician, at his pleasure, 
can make no one fat, hut he can make any one as thin ns 
lie chooses, fVcqnently improving at the same time the health 
and vigour both of body and mind. Seldom is he called upon 
to put this art into jiraclicc, and soldoraer than he might 
does he'insist upon carrying it into practice; hut it is some¬ 
thing tti know tlmt the resources of hi.s art place this in his 
power. ; 

In all acute diseases, suth as the various forms of lever 
and inflammation, abstinence is a most po'vcrl'nl rcinedr, 
not only because the abstraction of nnlrimeni diminishes 
the mass of the lluids and solids, (.since the process of ah- 1 
sorption goes on though the supply of new nial ter is stopjied,) 
hut also hecau.sc it withdraws one of the main stimulants of 
the system, and consequently subdues the increased actions 
which accoiaipany, and which for the mci.st part con.stilufe, 
acute disease's. - 

In sonic chronic nialadios, especially in that largo class 
which depend on whut is teruieil plethora, that is, too great 
a quantity of solids and lluids, parliciilarly in the plethoric 
Stale bf 'the blood-vaasels of the brain predisjiosing to and 
prodhciug.dipoplexy, 'in some morbid aflections of the 
•Stomach itself, in som?f“deraiigements of the liver, and in 
several di.seases of the heart, uhstitieiicc is an invaluable 
remedy. In other chronic dLscases it is injurious, ns in 
diseases of debility, in diseases which depend on irritation in 
c jiitrajli.stluclioii to t hose which depend on inllainuiation, and 
in vanoufis ncr' ous maladies, 

Ahstinence is not equally well borne by all jiersons, nor 
at all limes by the same person. By the corpulent and ple¬ 
thoric it may bo endured longer, and carried farther, than 
by the tliin and the sjiarij; in the middle or nintiirc age, it 
is loss injurious than in infancy, youth, or exlrcnic old age. 
A degree and duration of it, which arc highly lienefleial in a 
intlammatkm, would be fatal in the statet.pf health, 

jjlll^rious, and it is hig^y important to bear in iniiul, 
th^jpaSslineiiee and exce.ss produce symptoms so nearly 
alike, that it often requires the utmost care and sagacity on 
the part of the physician to distingoisli the one case from 
the ether; and as the one rcqtiires opposite remedies from 
the other, at mistake may be fatal, and must; be injurious. 
A man, adiSicted to drimkcnne.ss, was cast i'ittb prism for 
theft, and dRsauoed, at once, to a did of bread and water. 
After the .wst week, a di.sordor of the intellectual fimulties 
took place; his countenance became pale and expressive of 
lunguur, his. flesh wasted, and his strength declined; his 
nights were sleepless; shortly afterwards there was deli¬ 


rium, which was mild at first, but subsoquenlly lurious. 
These sytes^ms might have been easfly aistakeh for tlmso 
which denote ihiflajnmation of the hrain ; hut the true 
nature of the affpdttoh was discriminated, eiid Iwandy was 
administered. IWmcdiatelw afleotion of the brain dis¬ 
appeared, and the flesh onpisMligtkTotumed. 

boniie , time ago an jSIdemic hroke^^ut in tho 

Milhank PenitenttiSSy, prisoners ernifned in 

this pri^n were iiilih "lr'pfi|Wfil|Ki1iiil. fliiiii mliii ti iilliiiinl 
food was almost entirely ox's head, the meat 

of which weighs eight pom^^^v^ ttiadili into soup for one 
hundred people, which allows one ounce and a quarter of 
meat to each person. The prisoners were at the same time 
subjected to a low degree of temperature, to Considerable 
exertion, and wore cenfined within the walk of a prison, 
situated in the midst of a marsh, which is below the level 
of the adjoining river. The conseqttoaces were, first, loss 
of colour, of flesh, and of strength; next, this simple debi¬ 
lity of constitution was succemed by various forths of dis¬ 
ease—sc.ui-vy, dysentery, diarrhoea, low fever; and, lastly, 
atToctions of tlic brain and nervnus system—namely, head¬ 
ache, vertigo, delirium, convulsions, apoplexy, aiid even 
i mania. 'lA'hoii bleeding was tried, tire patients fainted after 
losing five, lour, or even fewer ounces of blood. Abstinence 
will somctirae.s produce a train of symptoms exactly similar 
to those of the disease which it is employed to remove. 
Persistnnee in the abstinence will aggravate the malady, 
which will bailie every mislc of treatfuent as long as the 
abstinence is ]icrsevpred in; but which will disappear with 
suiqirising rapidity on the administration of a generous diet. 
This i.s especially the case with those nfl'ections of simple 
irritation which assume the appearance of inflammation, 
and which are .attendeil with hoadacho, noise in the ears, 
gi<ldinc.s.s, re.vtlcs.siics,s, slooples.sness, and dolirmm. A Jiro- 
tes.sional man was seized with fever; rigid abstinence was 
eriforeed, not only during tho continuimcc of the fever, hut 
also during the stage of convalescence. Delirium, which 
had licen present in the height of tho fever, recurred in tho 
convalescence. A physician of eminence in manineol casts 
was consulted, who recommended him to he removed to a 
private asylum. Before thi.s advice was ranied into effect, 
uiiothor physician saw him ; a ditferent treatment and regi¬ 
men, w ith a gradual increase of iiouri.shmeot, were adopted ; 
the patient was well in a lew days, and within a Ibrlnight 
rctnrncd to his professional avocations. 

It is the eommon belief that ah»lincncc is conducive to 
longevity, and many stories arc on record which are eou- 
eoi\ ed to establish the truH’. of this opinion. It is staled, 
for example, that the primitive Christians of the east, wb> 
retired from persecution into the deserts Of Arabia aiui 
Egypt, lived healthfully and cheerfully on twelve ounces of 
bread per day, with mere water; that, with this diet, St. 
Anthony lived lOa years; James tho Hcnnit, 104; Arse¬ 
nins, tutor I’f tlio Emperor Arcadius, 120 ; >S1, Epiphaliius, 
U.l ; Simeon the Stylitc, 112:. and Rcmaubl, 120: to 
which arc added many others. But yvo should remark that 
the evidence for these instaucc-s of longevity may not be quite 
satisfactc,ry. 

The quantity of iooyl absolutely necossaiy to BU|iport Uio 
functions of life-ill .yij^r, is not known with any degree of 
exactness. ProliaMj^St varies with every constitution, and 
with every situation and cireumstanco that modify consti¬ 
tution. I'Kovision is made in tho eeoiUHBy forearming out 
of the system snporlluous nourishment, so, that, vvithin cer¬ 
tain limits, more than is absolutely requisite is not iiyurious. 
Excess, without doubt, isi always pernicious, and its direc-t 
tendency is to jiroduce disease and to shorten life. Forbno 
person, however, who abridges the terra of his life by ex¬ 
cess, a hundred die prcinaturely from the want of a sufii- 
eient quantify of nutritious food. Persons who live in the 
Ijad air of a city reijuire a larger quantity of food, and 
that of a more nutritious quality, than those. who breathe 
the pure air of the country; and those who lakopr, physi¬ 
cally or mentally, need a corresponding augmentation of 
food, in order to compensate the expenditure of the system. 
Persons in sound health, witli a good constitution, baying a 
tranquil mind, leading a quiet, contemplative Itfc. without 
physical or mental labour, m a pure air, and taking regu¬ 
larly a good portion of sloop, may subsist a long time on 
very little food. And such seems to have been the eoiidition 
of the Kastera t^ristian ascetics, whose abstinence and lon¬ 
gevity have been BO .much celebrated. . But, even under 
such citcumstaaoes, the processes of life are attended with a 
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«crt*iffexpenditure, for the coKti^s^ioB cif Ayarie^ of the hiteias rttoe ia eris^ particular except the 
whirfi tfistetWiitt ^atitiiy 0 food isiO^uisftei and withoat a'^fowrofthe edcin’Or tiie hak, they ^tlMld 
. aup^f cf ifhicib the duratfon of lift" must bei inevitabljf men, ahhough tliore is nO; such thiUg as on abstract ibUti ‘ 
abridj^- Both the phjigicid and the mental states here whose skin or hair is devoid of eolimr. 
suppoW are predselv tfaeM|, however, in Wliich too lat^e a The ctrcumstMjse of there not bein|; any sensible dbjejlt, 
qtitntire (tft tim womd^tmfomore injimoiis . tlunr^ifoo small or aiiy cono<jpt® of our mtod, wWch WO can iliiBge to our- 
a quantity, ito a >vori.'m* ;S||te ofwiealth, abslhienoe is selves witboutits attributes, has ^en rise to considerable 
^ways penucious, and^)f|||hiihce always beneficM; whilo, perplexity on the subject of abstraction. iFm instaif^ 
in a state of diseas^;aV«Ot||tice is often beneficial, and when we thinh of a horse, we represent to omaelves an 
temperanoe itself in.jumi«,*1il^use what is temperance in animal of certeiq.coloiu', shape, and siite; though ive Should 
health is excess in sickness. equally give the name of horse to an animal of different 

Nothing con remedy the morbid condition induced by eolour, shape, and ske. So, when we think of a plane triangle, 
long continued abstinence, but food; yet nothing will more although a trianj^t is any plane figure bounded by threp 
certainly or more rapidly extinguish life, than the adminis- straight lines, yet we cannot help representing to ourselves 
tration of food, unless it bo given with the utmost .qautfon. a triangle which is either right-angled, or acute-angled, or 
If a person, after'hiring been long exposed to severe cold, obtuse-angled, or e(|uilateral or scalene. The troth is, that 
be ptaeed close to a large fire, or be brought at once into a the process by which the mind ahstracts is, that it conceives 
warm room, he will sustain grievous injury, and perhaps or reiireseiits to itself the object of thought as an individual 
die ; and, in like manner, if a large quantity of nutritious of its class, together with certain particular attributes which 
food be poured into the stomach of a person who has been must Iwlong to all individuals; "and it considers apart from 
exhausted by long abstinence, the feeble spark of life that the rest only that altribute which is requited for the matter 
moyiretnain will certainly be exlinguisbod. In Dr. AVillan's ih hand. Thus, if it is a question whether a newly-disioo- 
caso, three .pints of foiKl,—a pint of milk for breakfast, a vered skeleton is that of an animal belonging to the class 
pint of mutton-brotli boiled with barley for dinner, and as of elephants or of deer, the comparative anatomist calls to 
'"■‘ch rieo-railk for supper,—were allowed on tlu; third day bis mind an elephant or deer, such as actually exists, but 
after an abstinence of sixty days! No wonder that all the emsuiers only the structure of his hones; and, if there is a 
symptoms w'ero immediately aggravated, and that the con- close agreement in this resi>cct, ho pronounces the skeleton 
dition of the patient soon became hopeless. One-third of to have belonged to one of those classes. So, likewise, 
this quantity would htute boon far too niuch. To have al- when a mathematician, by means of a figure described on 
lowed milk at all was bad- bcca'’se milk becomes solid in paper, proves that the^siiuare of the hypotenuse equals the 
tlie stomach, and is then more Uiflicutl of digestion than sum of the squares of the other aides of a right-angled 
other solids, from being unniasticatod. In cases like this, a triangle, although the image in his miudis that ofi^.triangle 
little thickened In-oth should be given every thveo or lour of a definite .si/e, yet lie considers only the relation of the 
houri and the quantity very gradually increased; subse- sido.s and angles, without paying any attention to the lengtii 
quenl wiimal food may he allowed ; warmth should be of tho lines. ■" 

promc edby every expedient; frictions are u.scM auxiliaries, Tliis process, by which the mind generulims a particular 
and the bowels should be aided by the occasional use.of notion, by cxiu.sideriug only a port of it, might be illuslrated 
mild clysters. Internal stimulants are seldom needed ; by many rsxamiiles of changes in the meaning 0 / woi-ds. 
when given at all, the best aro ammonia, camphor, the Thus, thete stooil formerly on the bank of the Thames in 
vegetable bitters, and tonics, with small quantities of some Dor don, a palace called Bridewell; Ibis, in the reign of 
anodyne. Klizalictli, was converted into a penitentiaiy, or |Kisoh for 

ABSTRACTION is an act of the mind, by which it hard Uiliour: whence the Uirui Ar/deaieW has been extended, 
considers a certain atlrilnilo of an object, or several objects, and is now sometimes used s^jn general name for such 
by itself, and without regarding any other attriliutes which penitentiaries. So the name jpi/r(ce hasi been extended to 
the object or oliject.s may happen to possess. Thus, if wo all sumptuous houses, having originally hoeiv wnfinetl to 
Bee ink, pitch, elKiny, and a negro, we siie that these objects that on the P(i/ati»i> hill, at Romo. It has been vemaiiced 
lave in eomrnon the attribute of blackness; and this <|ualitv that, although brute aniinals have, like men, the faculty 
W'e can in thought rfmw off or ahfitract from the various of reasoning or drawing conclusions from premises, yet 
other .attributes which they respectively possess; and con- they have not, like men, the lacuUy of abstraction. Never- 
aider it separatedy and independently of anything else. In theless, it is plain tliat some animals go through a pro- 
.ike maAier we can consider any attribute of a single object, ecss of which tlie effects exactly correspond wvith that of 
such as of the sun or moon, without attending to its other abstraction in uietft lbr example, they can Count, and are 
attributes; thus we may aintomplate the magnitude of the awau-e of the recurrence of certain imhibers ; and a dog who 
sun without attending to its heat, light, &c.: so we may has once heenbeaten with astick, or p^ihid with a ste'ne, will 
contemplate the light of the moon, without attending to its run away from all slicks or stones, of wnatsoever sfeq, shaiie, 
Tnaguitudo, the inequalities of its surface, &<!. All names or colour. That they camiot foim^ tin abstracs^B, the 
of classes, inasmuch as the individual memlicrs c,an never admirable gift of language, the mostrimportant distinction 
be identical, are fo|jued by a process of alistractiou. Thus, between men and beasts, is owing apparently not to the 
whon wo think of a ship or u house, w» pay no attention to absence of the power of forming general notions, nor v et to 
“the materials, colour, shape, si/o, o^ilfm:iion, convenience, the inability of making articulate sounds, a.s wc may per- 
or beauty of the ship or bouse, Imt Wo give the one panic ceive in the instance of tlic parrot.—Sec Nominalists and 
to any dwelling of man built by regular artificers, and the Reallsts. 

otiier tel nny vessel with a deck and masts made to sail on ABSURDUM, REDUCTIO AD, is that species of ar- 
the sea. Any .tfojqqt which T>osscs.scs these attrilmte.s we gunient vvliieh proves not the thing asserted, but the absnr- 
call a ship or » house; though there cannot lie any ship or uity of everything which contradicts it. It is much n.sed in 
house which pqUoessos ojjty those attributes, and i.s not also Geometry, in order to demoustrate the converse (see t'oN- 
of a certain colour, size, shape, Ste.: but these ineidcnlal vehsk) of a' propo,sition ab ea'ty prov ed. One ()f tw>o tiling 
qualities vve leave out of our consideration in referring any mu.st be true; oitber (be ])ropositiou as.serted, or ^metbiiig 
-H, tebject to the dass of houses or ships. , - / which contradicts it. If the ojiiiosing party denies the pro- 

From there remarks it is oyident that absirqetion, being po.sifion,I)o must aftkm thatvvbich is contradictory. Ia;t lus 
a merely ariiitratv act of the mind, by, whSeh a certain nttri- couiite#pi'Ojwsitioi! he takioilbr granted: tltqn,if,hy the legi* 
hutc is considered apart from any othelSittributcis with which tiuiate use Of it, some absurdity can hededlitced, it is evident 
j it fiaay happen to be a.ssoyj^a, does not, represent to u» that his contradiction is wrong, ami tlA'Original preposition 
i images or notions to which tjiqrc is anythipg correspondviig right. As'ati iiistaneo of this method of proceedmg, let us 
f in the frature of things: there is nowhere Tin abstract mtui suppose it has beeu proved, and is not denied, tiiatyvhon- 
( or tree vvhieh has no oolour, dimensions, or other incidents -Over a is b. theti c is i>. We may then affirm that vvlien c 
not entering into the abstract notion signified by thb.se ’ts not p, a not ' Piw'tf a vvere 11 , c vvouldT'S «: hut c 
general terms. Whenever wo recognize in any g1:|eot those is not n, thbrofore a is not n. The stHet form Of the vcr/ac- 
peculiarities which we consider as oharaete;^io of >-certain tio ad abmrdum,in this case, is as followsJrriint that 
class, vs-o tofer it to that class, vvithout takipl- hny heed of tho if a wore b, c Would be p ; but you reftise to admit tbe eirn- 
olAty'attributesWith which they may to bo efambined; sequence that, wheti, els'hot n, a is not if; that is, ywi say 
’ Tiitis,:if in some unexplored part of the w'brtd there Sliould that c may not be d, and yet A may lie b. laft. this, then, 
be ^'i^seevered a race of ahimals resembling some known be us you sayi tW isj' let c not be v; ami yet let a be b. 

No. 7. [THE PENNY CYCLOP JSDIA.] Voi.I.-H * 
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But in aijiiiOBing tlwst * 48 the admitted propositicmin the With MoatflataiAiJ'fBd ili|» 
obliges yon to say that c is o. But you have supposed thar ^Obviate any futuw tuu)ee|aint;K^^||^: the fenu^ 
c is not a, yon tte^oio say at the same time that c is t>, onlinaneeB, caused all ^e ^l^jfliiehts to IW’ ^ tiie 
ond that c is not », which is absurd. Cosamuentiy, if it be passages remembered by h«»^ 4^ba written ant, and the 
true that. Whenever a is «, tlien c is d, iti(]3pw8 that, when whole to be embodied in th^iWPia known lunder &e title 
c is not i>, A is not u. of the K^n—a work wid^flSlI: ;i|je importanee ef ite 

The reduciio aii ahurtrdum has been objected to as not contents, M well as the forMSjjmaM^ty oTits language, a 
equally convlu.^ivc with direct demonstration. For this there the sacred and classtonl botw^^Bpiilohainii^ain. 
is no tbundntinn : though it must be admitted that direct When the authority of fully established 

demnnsirations are more pleasing and more elegant. But,, in Arabia, Aim Bekr was amfeW^ Winefipt^ the Moliamr 
it is obvious that, if everything which contradicts a pni|)o- mediiii dominions by foreign wliquest l^aled W'as dis- 
sition be false, the proposition itself must bo true. The patched into Ir^ and subdued several of the fi-optiet'^ pro~ 
student ef logic must distinguishbctweeri'that which is only viniros along the Eupluates, which belonged to' ^ m«»i 
contradicUrry, and tliat which is eonlrtiry to a projHisitKin. deitlining empire of I’crsia; while two other commantlersj 
Thus, to the proposition tliat ‘all sciuares are equal,’ it i.s Ycstid ben Abi Sofyan and Abu Obmdah, with ati army 
contradieUiry that ‘ .vowa squares are not equal,’ and con- gitthered from ail parts of Arabia, entCTTOlSyria and defeated 
trary, that ‘ mo squares arc equal.’ The contrary is tile most the t3'oo)is of the firecian emperor Hcraelius. They alio 
complote contradictory, and allirms that the proposition is got iiosscssion of the town of Bostra, favoured, it is said, by 
true in no one instance. It is not correct to say that, if a llie toiason of its governor Honuums. But the siege and 


proposition he false, its eontriiry is true ; for example, it is 
false that all squares are equal, and equally fal*e that no 
squares are equal. But of a proposition and its contradictory 
one must be true; thus, either all squares are equal or some 
squares are not equal. Hence, whatever disproves a propo¬ 
sition provc.s something qontradiefory. and wtiatevor dis- 
nroves everything contradictory provc.s the preposition. The 
reduf.tif) ad ahmrdam Ls,* therefore, as coi>clu.sivc as direct 
demonstration. 

ABU BEKR, properly called .Yudaiiah Atik bek Ant 
Kohafah, but bettor known undef this name of AbiiBrkk 
(*.e. ‘Father of the Maiilcn,’ in iilhision to his daiighicr 
Ayeshah,tWhom the Arabian pro|)het married very young), 
was the first caliph or successor of Mohammed in the go¬ 
vernment of the new cmpil'p founded by him. Mohammed 
died in a.o. 63‘2, without leaving male issue. Tlie succes¬ 
sion to the soYOlreignty was at first contested between his 
father-in-law', Abu Bekr, ami Ali hen Abi Talcli, his cousin- 
german, who was also, through marriage with the prophet's 
daughter Fatima, his sou-in law. Between the two rivals 
themselves the dispute was settUxl without an appt'a! to arms. 
Abu Bekr prevailed, and Ali, thougli disappointed, submitted 
to the authority of his .successful opponent. But among the 
Mohammedans the respective claims af the two competitors 
became a point of perpetual cotitrqver.sy, and gave rise lo 
the great division of the whole Jlfeihammedan community 
into Sunnites and Shiites ; the former asserting tlie right of 
Abu Bekr and his two successors, Omar and Othmaii, while 
the Shiites comiemii these three caliphs as unlawftil in¬ 
truders, and maintain the exclusiie right of Ali hen Ahi 
Taleb and his-lineal deseendants to the commandership over 
the Faithful.—[See article An jjisn Abi Taleb.] 

Alter the death of Mohammed, several of tlio Arabian 
tribes, who had become converts to the religion promulgated 
by him, .shook off their allegiance to his successor. Only 
the Ihrea important towns of Mecca, McdUiah, ami Tayef 
declared fhemselvos for Abu Bekr. It w'as the first and 
princi|)a1 object of the newly-appointcd .sovereign lo establish 
his authority in the other parts of Arabia, especially in the 
countries of Yemen, Tehama, Oman, and Bahrain. In 
reducing to obedience tlicse refractory provinces, Abu Bekr 
was powerfully supported by Omar, afterwards his successor, 
and especially by Klialed lien W'alid, a military eomniander 
of extraordinary courage and presence of mind. Besides 
fliis rebelliou of some of its inemViers, the Mohammedan 
state had to encounter other dillieulties from several new 
pretenders to jgfophetship, wlio came forward in different 
parts of Aral^, and some of whom soon gathered nutaerous 
adherents around them. Among those the names of Osud 
al Abbasi, Tolaihah bon Khowaised, and Mosailarnah ilcsene 
to be mentioned. Whatever disturbance these new pretend¬ 
ers might cause among the faitllftil MoslomSi the firintiess 
of thlir licltef in the mission of Mohammed cpnld not be 
shaken, since lie himself bad prepared them for the appear¬ 
ance of such impostors. Mo-sailamah seems to have been 
the most fonnidable of (licse cnemie.s of tlie Islam. He: 
was'howevep defeated by Khaled, and killed in a battle near: 
Akrabal). This coufliol is memorable also on another ac¬ 
count. Thdtptece^s pronmlgsled at different times by 
Muhainnu!<l Ni^ tili tlion, never been collected in a volume ; 
they were Iland^ ahottt in fragment s written on palm-leaves 
or pieces qf panebment, and in a great measure preserved 
by oral trailitiod. Many of the personal assiiciatcs of Mo¬ 
hammed, who were from memory familiar with ids doctrine, 


capture of DaniasCua by the united forces of Ahu Oheidah 
and Khalorl, which event was prccciled by a doeisive victory 
over a Greek su’my of 70,(i0i) men near Ajnadain, Ibmis 
the principal feature of ibis expedition, as it established 
tlie dominion of the Arabs over Syria, and in lent over 
the whole country hetwcou the Euphrates and the Meiliter- 
rancan. 

On tlie day of tlio capture of Damascus (‘2.'!rd August, 
A.i). (i.'t-l) Abu Bekr ditd, at the age of sixty-three years. 
Not one of his three sons, Abdallaff, Ahd-ai rahman, and 
Moliammed, survived him; and in his will ho appoiutod 
Omar a.s his successor. Eastern writers praise the almost 
austere .simplicity of his haliits and manners, and his entire, 
disregard of wealth,, and the luxuries or even iximlbits of 
life. So determined was ho not to be enriched by his ele¬ 
vation to the supreme command, that every Friday he dis¬ 
tributed all the surplus of his income among such person* 
as he ihouglit deserving of it. His short reign, of little 
more than two years, forms an eventful epoch in the history 
ef Mohanimedism ; and Oriental authors have vied with 
one another in recording details alaiut the early conqucsls 
of the armies of the Faitiiful. The volume of the great 
Arabic clironicle of I’ahari, latidy edited and translated by 
Kosogarten (Grcifswald, 1831.410.), is entirely occupied witli 
only the earlier part of Abu Bekr's reign ; the hitler part, or 
tile history of the conquests of Irak and Syria, still remains 
Hiipublislicd. A highly interesting account, of the siege and 
capture of Damascus, derived chielly i'rem the Arahio chro¬ 
nicle of Wahedi, may be found in Ockley’s ifttfory rtf the 
Sarnrens. 

A BULFARA'GIliS, properly Mar Gregorius Abul- 
I'ARA.i, also calkd GiiKooiiius BAKHEBHAttis, WBs an 
Oriental writer of much celebrity, who lived in the thirteenth 
eentiirv of our era. He was born in A.n. 12‘26, at Malatia 
or Mciite. a town situated near the western hook of tlie 
Euphrates in Lessor Asia, where his father, Aoren. folltnvod 
the profession of a plivsiciaii. Thougli the offspring of a 
Jewd.sli family, ho euihraced the Christian lieliet to wbicJi he 
continued faithful till his death. It is, indeed, surmised that 
shortly before hi.s dea&lic renounced Christianity ; hut this 
uriautlienticatcd repdict it sufficiently counterb-alanced by tlie' 
unqualified praise with which his name is mentioned by 
Christian writers, who would not have allowed such a fact to 
remain iiimoticcd. Aliiilfariijj|tadieil tlpsdldgy.'philosoph)-, 
and medicine. He spent the ^eatar part iff his life in Syria. 
At the early ago of twenty years he was tojieinted Bialiop 
of 'Guba, and subse()uently of Aleppo. In 12611 he was 
eloeted Primate of all the Jaixibite Christians in the East, 
He died atMeragha in Azerbijan, A.n, 1286. 

Ahulfaraj waa the author of a great number of Arabic 
and Syriac works, but the composition through which hi» 
name has beconiq Ik^ known among ns is a universal his¬ 
tory, originally written in Syrioc, but subsequently translalairl 
by tlie author himself into Arabic, to which be has given tlio ' 
title of Hidury nf the Dynasties. It is divided into ten sec¬ 
tions; tlie first of wliicb gives aoBfe account of tho patriarchs; 
the second of tlie Jewish c^mnnteealth under the judges; 
mid the ftiird of tlie Jews djt^gr the kings; the feilrtli con¬ 
tain s,£hrkistory of the Chwiiikni; the fifth of the Persian*; 
the sixtii qf the Greeks*, tfee sevcntli of the Rotoapk; the 
eighth of the Cbrjistian fi^ecian empire; tlid ninth of the 
Muh-amnicdiin Aralts'i and tlfe tenth of tUe Mogols, Iff the ' 
early part of tlio work many errors are observable into which 
the author has fallen through his ignorance of the classical 
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Itiilpiaw utd literntore. The section treating of the Mo- 
hUBiiiwUin hiiiaiy# greater acottracy; iuid ht 

Us SoeOunt # the towards the eonelugton of 

&e MtWrk, AhuUhtuj shesSlfl'ain his own knowledge Mid 
expetSiwico ss «B eye-wi^M. Though written hy a Chris- 
titffl, this WiMi: Is held in h||fa esteem even among Jews Mid 
Mohammedans in the’ISast: Te us its chief intoni|t consists 
m the oiirious ddhulswfhkl^co^ainsennceniing iih history 
of science anamg the Af(|||jh particularly under the three 
Abbasido ealifdis, Mahfmva«®m td Rashid, ana Mainun. 
An edition of the Arahio te^itwRlio Dunastwin accompanied 
with a Latin translation, was publishoa by Edward Piwiwke, 
at Oxford, in 1663, 4to.; the Syriac te*t,fJikewi 80 with a 
Latin version, was edited by Bruns and Kirsch, at Leipzig, 
ittl789,4to. i 

ABUL FAZL, son of Sheikh Mobarik, was the vizir of 
the celebrated Mdgdi emperor Akbar, who reigned from 
A.n. 1656 to 1605. Of the history of his hfe few details 
Sio known to us. In 1602, -yhen returning from an 
expedition to the Dechan, ho was murdered in the dis¬ 
trict of Nurwnr by banditti, and, it was suspected, by the 
contrivance of Akbar's son Selim, who afterwards succeeded 
his thther on the throne, under the name of Jehangir. The 
oxtensive and valuable W'orks, which, notwithstanding the 
duties of his liigh oilice, Abiil Fazl fdund leisure to write, 
have ensured liira a conspicuous place among the liest | 
authors, as well ns among tlie most enlightened statesmen, 
of the Fast. Ills principal work is the Akbar-Numeh. 
which exists as yet onW in MS., and contains a history of 
the reign of the ttever^n wdiora he served, and to whom 
he was most devotedly iittached; this history Abul Fazl 
carried down till very near llie time of his own death, and 
it was afterwards eontinned by Sheikh Enaiet-villali in a 
supplement, entitled Takmileh-i-Akbar-JAumfih. Hut the 
work wliich has most eontrilaitcd to make iiis name familiar 
to us, is the Ayin-i-Ahbiiri, or InMituti'f: d/A kbar, a statis¬ 
tical and politicaladescription of' llie Mogul onipirc, and of 
the sevCTid branches of its adniinisinttiou, some ao^onnt of 
which willbe^iven hereafter. [See Avim-i-Aku.sri ] Abul 
Fazl was a friend to •' ..ppressod Hindus. It appears that 
tile exertions which lie made for their protociion, and lire 
zeal with whitdi, assisted ity liis hrollicv Feizi, lie endea¬ 
voured to derive a precise notion of tin; nature of tiicir puli 
tical and .• Igious institutions from their own ancient codes, 
pr ■ Aiced iBiiy narrow-minded Moliaramcdans against him. 
jiV. his Persian prose translation of tlic great Sanskrit heroic 
poem, tile Mahab/iarnhi, A tml Fazl has leli ns a curious 
and valuable monumoiit of the pc'rsevcring diligence w iiic!i 
a Mohammedan state.sman detnied it wnrlh hi., wliilo to 
bestow.,on the Uferature of (lie compiored nation, in the 
govergplftnt of which he was called to assist by bis counsels, 
Aaotlier of his works, less Inicresting to n.s, Ihougii nmcli 
admired in the East on account of its refined and florid 
style, is the Ayar i-Danuh, nr TnachsUini; af Jutdlad., a 
Persian translation from the Arabic of tlicvveH-knuwn fablos 
of Ilidua'i, or Pilpay. 

ABU'LFEDA, or, with his full name, Emao-kodin 
AatiLj'KOA Ismail bk.v Ai.i, was the dusceiidam of a 
collateral branch of the Aynbite dymisty, which Saladiii, in 
A.n U82, ap)K)inted to the sovcrcigtSly trf the tbnsi twins 
Hamah, Maarrah, and Burin, in Syriift and whiili conti¬ 
nued to hold tljat dignity even after the Baliritc MamUiks, 
under Azz.eddm Ibek, had, in a.o Ig.'id, pul an end to the 
' Ayubite domiiiiijniiiiOver Syriamiid Egypt. Abulfuda was 
born in a.d, 1273, at DamadRs, whiiher liis fauidy had 
fted belbrc the Mogblii, who then threatened Syria uitli uii 
invasion, but were successfully repelled by the Babrite Sultan 
Bibam,’.aMohammad ben Basel, once sent as iunbassador to 
thf i^Torman Emperor, Fnsleric II., is mentioned as haiing 
been nne of his teachers. Heliegan at an early age to 
display a warlike disposition, and to join in the e.xrx'ditions 
S, against tlm remains of the Christian kjpgdom founded in 
I Syria by the Crusaders. In 1285 he wa.l'|iresent at the siege 
Marita^-in 128U at tliat of Tri|H)Ii,—and in 1291 at 
«he takin^f Akka (St. Jean d Acrel t at a later period 
UM.1298), he aceompaniod his cousin Modhaffar, theii 
the_]ttigning prince of Hamah, on an o.xjiedition against 
the Mogols, After tlie deatli pf Modhaffar, in 129<j, tiie 
Bahrite Saltan Nasir declared the fief whioh the Ayh^tes 
held under him to have become extinct, and uaeigneAk’iimaU 
pension for their maintenance. 'WE years 

afterward*, Sultan Nasi* became personally a^uainted with 
Abulfedo, ho not only restored to him (1310) the former 


dignity of his Ikmily, hut soon after, Matiiltokiiowledgment 
^ bis serviees, *««ed him to the rank w wudtA or king. 
In 1316, Abulfeda was obliged to pve up the town of Maarrim 
and its temtory to the Arab Emir Mohammed ben Iso, .who 
demanded this as a regard for his defection from the 
Mogofs; but bh pstained Barin and Halaah, and, wi& bj* 
troops, often mlfdered jniUtary services to Sultan Nasir. 
Already in 1315 ho had assisted hM in an expedition against 
the town of Malatiaor Melite, which h|d shown itself favourable 
to the cause of tho European Christians, and to the Mogols. 
He continued or the inost friendly terms with Nasfr, till 
he died in 1331. The numerous works which he has left 
behind attest the ,extent and variety of his inforfflatio&. 
Among them wo'Itid mentioned works on medicine, Mo- 
hamniRdau jurisprudence, mothematics, and philosophy ; 
those riioat commonly known are a treatise on geography, 
entitled Takwim al-boldan, or ‘ Disposition of the Coun¬ 
tries,’ and an historical work called Mukhtt^ar fi akhbar td- 
baxhar, i. e., ‘ A Compendium of the History of Mankind. 
The geographical treatise consists of an introduction and 
twenty-eight sections on particular countries, eatih oontainiilg, 
first, a table, showing the latitudes and longitudes of the most 
rcmarkablo places, and afterward.s detailed statistical and 
topographical notices respecting tliem. Besides his native 
country, Abulfeda had seen Arabia, whither ho went twice on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, and also ^ypt, which he visited fre¬ 
quently when he took tho cusSiary annual presents of 
homage to the court of the Sultan. In the description of 
such places as he had not scon liimself, he takes care to 
name the autliorities fhim whom he draws his information. 
A uniform edition and translation of the entire geographical 
wqrk of Abulfrda is still a desideratum in oriental litera¬ 
ture ; tlie deseriptions of single countries have been edited by 
ffravins, Reiske, Rommel, Ktehler, Michaelis, and otlmrs. 
The historieal work is a chronicle gftor the usual comprehen- 
si' 0 plan of Oriental works of this kind. It eomraences with 
a lirief and verj' imperfect sketch of the ancient history of the 
Jews, I’orsians, Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Stc.; then gives 
some infonuatiou alioul tile liistory of Ibo Arabs before the 
time of Moiiammeil, and tlius passes or er to ils,niain oi>je«t, 
the kistory of tlie I’rophct, and of the Arabian empire, which 
it curries down as fa r as the year 132.S. The earlier centuries 
of the Mohammeilan power are but briefty treated, and 
many important events—for cxaiRple, the eonquest of Spain 
liy tlie Arali.s- are entirely passed over. Further on the nar¬ 
rative becomes fuller and'Hcher in iiiteresliug details. For 
the historv of the t rusaihis it is one of the most important 
Oriental sources \i Inch we possess. The latter jiui'l of the 
work, or the iiistiay of Mobaimiifilanism, was Iranslatod by 
Reiske, and edited with the .Arable text by Adler, at Copen- 
batreii, in (b e l ols. 4to. 17.S9 94; an edition and trauhlation 
of the ante Islamitiu part has been published by Fleischer, 
Leipzie, IS.'il, 4(o. 

ABURA', see Avsinmv. 

ABUTMENT, in building,or the piketiee of civil arehi- 
tecture, tluit wbieh receives tlie end of, and gives |Upport 
to, auytiiing liiiving a tendency to wread or tliro^t out¬ 
wards, or in a hta-izontal direction. The piers or mounds 
on, or against, wlfli li an arch (liat is less than a semi-circle, 
or a series of such arches, rests, are abutments; while the 
supports of a semi eireidar or acnh-elliptieal arch, or of an 
arch of any other figure, which springs at right angles to 
the liorizon, are imposts. The arelie.s of the Southwark 
and Vuuxhall bridues, over the Thames at London, aie 
small segments of circles, even less than quadrants, and 
all their piers are abutments or atiutment-picrs ; the arches 
of llie Loudon, Blaekfriars, AValerloo, and Weslmiustur 
bridges kSki all semi-ellipses, and their piers arc imposts, 
or iin|K>sF piers, and not ahutmunts. Nevortlieless, the 
piers at the extremities of a bridge, of whatever ft^a its 
arch or arelies m:iy bo, r.re always termed its abutment*; 
that is, abutments’ of the liridgo itself; fo* the roRd-Way 
of most hridges forra.s the are of a cirefo, and may be don- 
siderial an outer luxh, whose abutments me the land-picis. 
Level bridges, sueli as ■Waterioo-bridge, cannot, indeed, be 
said to liaVe abutments, in tlie tedhlilcal and more restricted 
sMise of the term; but in its more general acceptation, as 
moiipds or props which *t»eive the ends of tlie stiries of 
arches of which the biad|i5 is compose^ «nd tend to prevent 
the pos.sibility of their spreading, the land-piciR of a Icvd 
bridge also are abutments-—' f See Buttress i0id Impost.] 
ABUTTALS (from the Frehnh AhtirTER, to limit or 


bound) are the buttmgs and boundings ot lands to kfre east, 
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■west, noilh, and «mth, slidMiing; by what other lands, high¬ 
ways, lietlgas, rivets, See., iineb lands arc in those Bo<?0tah 
dircctioKt toufldoA ^ ^ ' 

Tho bdandaries iiid nbnttals of cosporation and chorch 
ands, and of parishes, are usually preset^^ by an annu^ 
processiom * 

ABY'DOS, an ancient Greek tojvn on lihe Asiatic shore 
of the Hellespont, now the Dardanelles, and nearly opposite 
Sestos on tlie Eiiropeto Shore. It is said by Strabo to 
have been timndeil bywe Milesians; but the date of its 
foundation, like that of many other Greek towis, is not 
accurately known. Ahydos was burnt by Darius the Per-** 
siau, after his Scythian expedition ; and somewhat later 
(B.c. 480) the people of Abydos witrteSsed the immense 
avnty of Xerxes cross the stream on a bridge of boats,— 
(See Oniline of General Hislory, eliap. viii.)—Thi# bridge 
did not extend from Abydos to Sestos, wliicli was a dis¬ 
tance of more than three English miles, but it was formed at 
a narrow’er part, ^liero the distauee is somewhat less tUah 
one mile. It commenced on the Asiatic side, a little higher 
up the stream ttiaii Abydos; its termination, on the opposite 
coast, was at tho projecting point opposite to A^ij’dos, mte 
between Madytus and Sestos. The practice of crossing 
large streams by means of boats lashed together, and 
covered with planks, wa,s common among the Persians; nor 
were they used onlyjbr temporary occa.sions, but existed in 
the time of Herodotus an® Aeiiopbon over the great rivers 
of Westeni Asia, as they do now over the Tigris at IJagdad, 
the Euplinites, at Hillaii near tlu! ruiiis of Babylon, and 
elsewhere. When Darius, the father of Xerxes, eiossetl the 
channel of Constantinople, on liij Scvfhian expedition, the 
bridge of boats was constructed Ijy a. Greek ^of Samos, wdio 
endeavoured to perpetuate bis glory by causing ii painting 
of tlie passage of the army to be put up in the great temple 
of Juno at Samos. A description of the Viridgo of Xer.xcs 
is given by Herodotus (vii, who was on the spot pro¬ 
bably much less than half a. ceutuiy after the event. 



[The Ancient nutne® nrc in itiiUcs.] 


Tlie passage of Abydos,has obtained a yioctical celebrity 
from the story of Leander, who used to swim Irross the 
storiBg'yvaters of the Hellospont to visit his ni^tress Hero, 
who^ iiame was cominemorated even as late sis tho begin- 
nin^Ijf the Christian sora by a building caller! the Towot pf 
Hessfci-'There is extant a Greek poem by/Musseus, \tho 
leifi^s lived about the fourth ceutuiy, deiSl^ptivc of the 
ove and tragical fate of Leander. In our own days Ixiril 
Byron has given a new interest to tliese localities by Ids 
poeTU ot i^e Bride if Aln/ih-i. 

ABY'DOS, an ancient city of Upper Egypt, the remains 
of wUch ate hwhA .n(;ar two villages, El Kheibeh^and 
Hawibok about s^ htiles from the west bank of tte Nile 
(N. lat; 26® 12'),: chief buDdiug, Which still remains, 

j^^arly covft^ wUh sand, but the interior is in good pfe- 
j^i^ation. Centrajy jto what we observe generally in Igyp- 
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tian buildingf, ihts edifice is canstnicted of hoili limeisione 
and sandsto^, tn inte^'|fc is iht® cbiistrie^ed; 
arches nriiil— ftlir)! Beladni 

deKtibes at Thebeii. Tlio’^plws apartinenta in* 
building, and%e style of. (teedwion, show that Abydos wds 
once a place of impurtonoo, aitU^asSiljly a roy;al residence. 
When S|i«.bo was in khe commencerntmt of 

the Chryitian tcra) Abydos wak a imereevillage, but he 
learned that the great lnuKlU||g|^i called a MemnohSin), 
or palace of Memnun, and tl^i^Kmn^ assigned to A^doa 
a rank in ancjjint time ncxCtelJli^S. ‘‘nero is,* says the 
geographer, ‘a canal leading to the place j&6m flie river 
but, besides tlas^jeommunieation with the main stream, 
Abydos had the advantage of standing bn thr gifsA eanal > 
which runs northwards, and is best Known by. the name 
ofThe Balm Youssiif, tlioiigh the name einumences much 
farther north, at a plaex: called Tarut# Sheriff. 

Ill the year 1818, Mi W. Bankes ihsbQVcred on dh inte¬ 
rior wall of a building at AbyAts, not belonging te the ginat 
edidco# a kind of tablet or genealogy of the cttrly kings of 
l^ypt, whieli is gow generally called tho Table of Aby^. ■ 
Mr. Bankes made a copy of this, and others have been sisice 
made by Caillaiid, Mr. Wilkinson, Bnr&n, and othms. 
Tile copy whieli wx? liav» before us is one by Mr. Burton, 
which is more complotn and eoneet than that in Salt's Essay, 
whieli was made by Mr. W. Bankes. Tills tablet consists of 
three compartment.s lying horizontally one alwve anotlwr, 
and each compartment has been divided into twenty-six rect¬ 
angles. so that tho whole lias once contained seventy-eight 
rectangles. No one compartment is pij|foctly entire, but 
cnongii remains of the lowest to i-nable us to determine the 
original dimensions of the whole tabte, and the number of 
eompartmeiits. Each ofthe.se leetangles contains an ellip¬ 
tical ring, or cartonche as it is sometimes colled, such as 
may he seen on the Eg) ptain monuments in the British 
Museum; and each cartonclu^ contains those various figures 
wliicb arc now generally admitted to indipate the names or 
titles of sovereigns. The lowe.sl of the thfee compartments 
contains in the nineteen rectangles, wbicb are complete, the 
title and name of Itamses the Great, perhaps uie Greek 
.Sesostris; the same pra'iiomen or title, and name, having 
each prolrahly been n^pcated thirteen times in the whole 
twenti'-six rectangles, of which .seven, as we have just stated, 
are erased. Dedncting these twenty-six, wc have remain¬ 
ing in the otlier two compartments fifty-two rectangles; 
the fifty-first and fifty-second contain the title and name of 
a Ramses, who may be a predeccs'sir of Ramses the Great. 
Ttic caitouclK^s preceding these are probifoly tlte titles (rf 
kings ; for example, the fortv-seveiitli is the same os that on 
the great colossal statue at Thebes, and on the entire colossal 
statue in tho British Museum, which is Amcnopbjj II, (in 
Mimctliou's Catalogue), or the Greek Memnon. Whether 
the fiji ty-six cartouclu'S that preccdis this of Memnon belong 
to kings, his lineal predecessors, we cannot undertake to 
assert ot deny. — [See article in the B'lMminster Beviett), 
No. xxviii. p.-in.'j; vok ii.] 

ABYSSINIA. It is difficult to give, in a limited space, 
any very cemplotc aceonnt nf the eoiintry called Abyssinia, 
anil this ditllculty arises no less from the extent^ of the sub¬ 
ject than from the want of sufficiently comprehenrive and 
trustworthy doeuments. We shall endeavour.in tliis article, 
to give a brief dc.scription of tlie country, and to ktate the 
chief authorities for our present knowledge of Abyssinia, 
pointing out generally bow far they ore satisfactory. 

Tlio n.nne of Abyssinia l^mme linowti in Europe front 
the Portuguese missionarieii^io ponotmted -there. Tellez 
tells us that the name of tho people is idteawr; hut .tlie 
Portnguosc often write the names of the country and the 
peoide reJp(?cfivcly in the Latinized forms of and 

Ahassinos, from which our common term Abymtda is 
derived. But as it frequently happens that we call a coun¬ 
try by a name not used by the inhabitants theniselves, so in 
this case we arc iiijlcinncd by Ludolf that the word HaAeaA is 
Arabic. 'luulsignities a mixed people.though the proof of the 
Abyssintansf being a mixed people, as well as of their having 
originally euiigrated front Arahia, hOS never yet been given. 
The name of Ityopayawan, (sriJBtUii^ans, is that whtoh is 
adopted by the people wfert flaking of riicmselvos, though 
we cannot say how far it Siyrial in general use. They nioro 
conwii^y name ihemsttees witli refewmee to the great 
divisions* to which they belong, such as pet^le of Tigtd, 
Amhari^'’&c. • 

The politioa) bbusidariek of the oeuntry to whiofa «e give 
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tlw since the Portugnesc equator, «ad coratouving the sqiaKos 

fl»e-’h5tit»'na .aeinhaim^,,wiiBl jife' *a..we may see ftom Tellez’ Itt'anelSes ol the Nitei toe TaeAzzI, aad the Baby ol,A**eh 
■Hi0f9 Hf these rewlutions wonW or Ahawi, besides the jMUreb. J^nearcst aiiproaoh^ to tlvo 

not.be a Very^asy or a pionlffia^l>eur. Tire present political sea is tt the BtoanitiKash .tenitoiy, wlaSeh ftmns the N-E. 
limits of Abyssinia Wnt be given below. Tliongh the term mohhtein-torrace ^^^Uyssiuia, and overlooks tlie flat coast 
Ahyssiniai^riedy belongs particular political dhision of near Arfeeeko {NlWh 1 5''35', E. Ion. ^‘’37')i on the Ited.Bea. 
A fHca, it hi’often.f^d in a vague’tamse as referring t<!^*' Th® rulers of Ab^Sinia have at present no conanand of the 

tensive country remarkable % the physical confortMtion of sea-coast, Masowa and Arkeeko, &c, b^ing in die hand* of llio 
its siirftun- wo shall endesSiKlo define what part of Africa Mohammedans. A series of terraels conducts from toe, 
may he eonvonieHhy com|i*t»«Med under this term. Abys- west coast of th 0 .Rod Sea to a high ihountain range, which 
% sinia is an alpine hountryV of Sigh table-land, «ortli of toe r^ps nearly parallel to too sea-coast for probably 3(M) ladies. 



[ThiititUrmAp nf AmraatMiA Sx niAtlc uccoi^ing to Dmce and Salt, wTiosc accnunts hni’» \tren rompared willi tlionfr of Uic rorliigiteBwJcsnila iuTulli'.ic, 

Tile map is menly iutcuded to illuhtrato out doscription ; tiiui, thoruforc, nolhing cxrcpt v ital wam (>$si*uti;tl Iia'^ iMtc.ii inHcrteil. 'nm reader must 
iofer the dir«^clions ul' many hilU nn«t tuot|iiitA{^ from the room*R of tlit* rivors, wntc.h, however, are very im^rerfoclly known. Such places, as have 
uotiiftd their inwltion ilotcrmiBvd with wiiinh degree of certuiiitv, have a uoto of intorroirution placed after them,} 

and forms a boundary' between two different climates. Nile, most probably lias its rise in some Itikes in a high 
Beyotid this limit southfrards wc aro not able to state its tublo-laiid. This high fable of land of Abyssinia is pru- 
direction. Towards the noroPand north-west tho tnoun- h.-ibly continued southward also. AU we at present know 
tain^region of Abyssinia sinks down into the level countries about it is from the journey of Antonio Fernandez, which 
of Beanoar atrd Kordofan: its greatest width from north is briefly given in Tellez, but in such a way as to convey 
to south it is at present impossible to state. 'By com- yew litilflinformation. This zealous missionary left Dethbea 
bining toe maps of the Jesuits with Bruce's observations, in March 1W3, and crossed the Nile at tho point where it 
it may be true ^tliat, following tho meridian whi^i runs turns to thw north: be then went duo south, and in the 
through the groat lake Dembea, this range may extend course of his journey cros.scd a large stream called theJMaleg, 
nearly 230 miles from the norfli lim|J horilering on the and arrived at the kingdom of Narea, the north part of 
kollas, or low grounds of Tcherkin arid 'Waldubha, to the which lies in about 8’ of north latitude, 'This couil^vap- 
almost nidenown soirthom slopd. On the sdhth-east the nears to bo a kind of continuation of the liigh ground of 
terraee dediriee along the pmvinws of Shoa and Efat, which Aby.ssinia, but as to its absolute elevation wo know nothing 
is ihdibated by toe streams whiob water part of these'pro-, at all. « - 

Vinces taking an east or a smtlbWt course. We do not Tlic accounts of the Eortuguese may still he Considered 
yet kno.W Whetofw or not the fe|gh land which diyjdes the as authority for many fhets relating ta.Abyssituli. and the 
waters that tbed the. Bahr al Azrek .from thos^!i|||j^ow reader may see in' the learned wtorfc'ilsC Job .Ludolf how 
toweerds the Bed Sea or tho Ocean, is eonrittoea west- much jnformation that mdiistrious schcdairwas olflc to extract 
warder souto-west towards ^ 'interior of Afikdii though from them. Ludolf had also the advnnt.%e of personal 
.sueh a eoiitinnons rasige; or EigE terrace seems execedingly acquaintance with Oregorj*, an Abyssini??i th®b to 
probablo. The Bahr el Abiad itself^ toe main stream of too Lewis Poheet, a Frento idiysician,who TOited GoiSdjr m 16OT, 
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to cure the ktM of sotte jniWished an account of 

his journey; Fin 9 %, Mr> Bnjce, in 1770, entered the coun¬ 
try, amtpubliehed tn einhorate account of it sixteen years 
aiier bis return. For reasons which we sUair state nioi-e 
fully under the article Bintca, we cKUlWt here luake so 
much use of that traveller as of Mr. Satt# and our notice 
•f Ml tlrtiie parts of Abyssinia which we htt^ either entirely 
or principally from the travels of Bruce, must necessarily be 
very hiief and imporfcet Though Bruce is often confirmed 
by the more recent traveller, we do not feel entire confidence 
in his accounts of those parts, which are known only iiropi 
his own porsonal observation or the information which he 
collected. We therefore trust nearly aUoKelher to Mr. Salt, 
whose piain and unadorned stalements form a striking wm- 
trast With the rhodomoiitade and egotism,of Bruce. Mr. Salt 
could not proceed to Gotular, because tbcro was n kiiul.of 
civil war between the Kas or governor of Tigrij and the 
powerful goverupr of Gojam; the euiperov was left entirely 
out of tbe question, and his political condition depended on 
the will of his viceroys. 

The following sketch is principally founded on Mr. Salt's 
work, which wo may at present consider as almost the only 
trustworthy authority for the kingdom of Tigrti. Abyssinia 
is now divided into three di.stinct and independent states, 
which division is partlj founded on natural boundaries, and 
hog lieen partly caused l(y the incursions of the liarharous' 
Galla tribes. These three great divisions arc Tigrc, Amhara, 
and the province of Shqa with Ef'at. Tigr6 is hounded 
on the north by the Bekla, Boja, Takutl, and some wild 
Shangalla tribes; by the l)anukil, Doha, and Galla on the 
east and south. It is separated on the west from Amhara by 
a great branch of the Nile called the Tacaicjf', running first 
north and then north-west. Along the wu.st bank of the 
Tacazs6 is the bold mountain range of Samen (mentioned 
under tbe same name in the Adule inscription), e.vlending 
from the south part of Lasta northwards (o the district of 
Walduhlm. Mr. Salt saw snow on the highest peaks of 
the tSamenpn the 8th of Api il. 'riicTai azze and tVio Samen 
thus form W Iiatural barrier between Tigrc and Amhara; 
and though one province has been fivr|iieiittv conquered hj 
the other, this natural lioundiiiy, joined to the dilfeu uce <,f 
language between Amhara and Tigie, and oilier causes, has 
always made a real, etl'ective, and peniiaiienl union impvae 
ticivbie. Tigrfs comprehends an extent of four degrees of 
latitude and,as many in longitude, having the fomi of an 
irregular trufaizium. Its most iiolBicni point is about I.", d j' 
N. Int.: the most southem about 11“* 20'. Tigrc is tbe niiet 
powcrflil; state of the three, whieli arises from the natural 
strength of the country, the coinage of the inhahiuiiits, and 
its proximity to the sea-coast, whicli has seemed it a niono- 
poly of the imiiorted muskets, and also of the salt required 
for the interior. Though notiiinally field liv a Ras or r icerey, 
under the Negus or empovov, it has not uiif'reqiiently assumed 
the appointment of the sovereign. 

Tigr6 is properly the name of one. province, wtiieh has 
given its name* to the whole country. A high range of 
mountains passing near Adowa, about twelve miles east of 
Axum, runs through this province, which is bounded on the 
north by tlio March (which is a tributary to the Tacaxze, or 
is lost in the desert), on the east by Ag-ame, on the west 
by Sire, and on tbe south by the Wane, which runs west¬ 
ward and joins the Taear.zc. Tiii.s province contains ten 
chief subdivisions, and uumy others of little irn|i!irtanne : 
‘its general hharacter is that of a range of hill forts, or 
“ ambas," intersected by deep gullies and highly cultivated 
plains.' The chief places are Adowa and A.xum (see 
Axum Anew a). East of Tigrc is A game, which is 
rich ani^fetile, and on a level at a considerable elevatien 
above the sea. A lofty mountain range forma its eastern 
frontier, which range, on the south-east, separates it irom the 
meat salt plain. The chief town is Gentffei, South of 
Agamf!, Endorta cfmiprises a groat nuinber, of petty sub¬ 
divisions, some of which form the eastern tneSttiitain boun- , 
daries of the great pniviiice of Tigni. The Capital of En- 
derta Is Anlido, N. lal. \T 22', E. long, nearly ■itf', apivsis 
tkiB well adapted to protect the southern frontier against the 
GfoUa; on tlii# account the Ras, or viceroy, has chosen it for 
his rtesidence.. Ghelicut, near Antalo, is the country resi¬ 
dence of the RaS. Eouth of Knderta, Wojjerat runs east 
and west» it icontaihs extensive forests, whieh abound in 
elephants, lions, rhinoceroses, and all kinds of game. It is 
alw> famed for its white honey. The inhabiuriis, who are o 
me race of men, are said to be descendants of Portuguei» 


soldiers settled m the eountm The imtall -dnd 
of Wofilft, tkirdering on 

lake called Aihangem teo^ of whieh,^^^^“t^^ 

cording to Salt's map, is aBitit twent^sb mites. The 
rugged jjTOvince of Lasta (ealted Bugna ^ the earlj) Bottttf* 
guese writers), filled witlt ahaoltt intwoessMe m^tains. is 
the moift southem part of T^td, The lo^oage «f Lksta is 
Amharic. North of it are tob,other small mountainous 
districts, Snlowa and Bora; itePHtjr lands between which and 
theeiftt bank of the Tacazsd atte in ^;h>mdS Of Clutetiaa 
Agows. ' 

Still northward, the province of Avergale is a naraow belt 
on the east bank of the Tacazsd, fifty mites in,Irngth; this 
district also is in the hands of the Agows. “Thterhouses aw 
built without mortar, and ‘the better sort are constructed in 
the characteristic form of aneieiit l^ptian temples,' In 
confirmation of his remark about the.fo^s of their houses, 
Mr. Salt refers to one of hisgiiwn ptefbs, which does not, in 
our opinion, bqar out the statement. West of the TaCazzili 
is the mountain province of Samen, the highest ihnd in 
Abyssinia, extending about eighty niilos from north to south. 
Between the northcni part of Samen and Tigrfi proper is the 
rich province of Terabeji; north of Temben is Sire, stretch¬ 
ing to the Tacazze ; and on the opposite, nr west side of the 
river, are Waldubha and 'Walkayt, uhicli pay a tribute to the 
Ras of Tigre. Waldubha aliounds in ‘flowoi'y meadows, 
shady gvovc.s. anil rich valleys,' which contain many solitary 
devotees, who, however, have hardly suceeeiled in getting a 
giKid i-eputation among their countrymen. The last division 
of Tigrc that we have to enumerate is commonly called tlie 
kingdom of Bahurnegash, whieh comprises many districts, 
all now niled by separate i-hieftains, with such titles us 
Shuin, Kautiha, or Baharneg,ash. The last word, according 
to Imdolf. is nothiug more than Suhr-nega/sh, ‘lord of the 
sea;' these provinces being nearest to the coast of the 
Arabian Gulf, on which the rulers of Ahyssinia had once a 
poner that tliey no longer po.ssess. 

The great river of Tigre is the Tucazze, probably the 
Asliisabiis or Astagabas xif Strabo, and one .of the larger 
biiuii'hes of tile Nile. It rises in the high mountains of 
l.asla, from ttirce sources whieh Mr. Pearce visited, aud 
runs as we have descriinal. The mountain range of Samen, 
on l.lie west, pro\ ents its receiving any oonsiderablc stream 
from that side, till it ai rives in the region of Waldubha, wliere 
it is joined on its left tiaiik by the Angrab, whieh is marked 
in Salt s map as the boundary of Waldubha. and Walkayt. 

On the ea..,t it is Joined by the Arequa, in the district of 
Tenilion. lull tho e.xaet point of junction is not kuonn. 
The Arequa iise.s near Antalo, and pi-rtUahly receives 
the waters of all llie rmallcr streams that run through 
the i. ilile prm iiii'c of Enderla, as it has a wide bed whieh, 
ill tlie rainy season, is often well filled. The Taoazzfi, 
wlion Mr. Salt saw it, was, on tho east side, low and 
sanily; but tbe west bank was rocky, and in some plages 
preeipiliuis. The river,* be says; has mimenms overiglls, 
whieh render it fordable at most seasons of the year; while 
lietween the fords deep holes occur, the favourite reti’eat of 
the hippopotamus. This iiniphibioiis animal, called gmnuri 
in the language of the countiy, is eommim in the Taeazzi!; 
and Mr. Salt, with hi.s eempanioiis, found, by experiment, 
thill leaden bulls from a musket seeiMed to make no impres¬ 
sion on the hard heads of the monster. Crocodiles, called 
by the naliies ogoos, are of an., enormous size in the 
T.icazze, ami more dreaded Riun the bippomitamus: those 
whieh Salt saw seemed to be of a greenish (sdour. The * 
other great river of TigrC; i.s tho Mareh, whieli, rising ip the 
mountains of Taranla, that fomi the north-eastern boundary 
of Tigre, (lows north-west, and probably joins the TacaZzA in 
the kiilgdoni of Sennaar: report stiys it is'test in the desert. 
Between Antalo and the sources of the TacakZ^ Mr. Peayco 
only met with one small stream. ’ , 

We shall now pwxiewl to give a description of tlte moun- 
toin system,of Abyssinia, which will be more Inteljigible 
afjer the kind of outline we Iwve attempted. Abyssinia 
ihay he correctly called an Alpine land, and as It has 
■never yet been well expl6i:ed, oui- description of it must lie- 
eessaiily he very incomp^V and must depend altogether, 
on the routes of the feW ^travellers who have visited thp 
cotmtty. The authoritlw are tlie accounts of the carte Porr 
tiiguese missionaries, Hittory qf A'fAtiwtia, roheet, 

Bnieo, and, tlie most important of alb Salt's and Valentia’s 
travels. Tiiat part of the Alpine tend, of .AbysMhia Which 
lie.s between ^e iFacazziS wad tite Red Sew afid fonnh tb»; 



liiv^ai ^ Wring the best known, will hove tho most 

(MjrncuiliT riesonpWm'i: • ''jtj''' 

Tigrf *«s BO iaoo-coartr JS^-west side of the Arabian 
jtujf, from about flity miles amn’e tire straits of Bab-el-man- 
oeb, as ibr ilU) tha bajr of Maasowa, is ooeupiud by tire l^n* 
cnli> tha Ibmtboeta, and Haior^ tribes. Arkeeko, on the 
bay trf Massowa, * tlie bnly point of the Red Sea trough 
which the people of Tigrit ^atith any ease coramunioate 
with Aida; and it was oli»<^et of Salt's mission to 
tain What kind of ^ramerc#might bo opeuetl with A^ssi- 
nia in this direction; The Abyssinians, in tlje*early centu¬ 
ries mier the Christian era, carried on their commetce nearly 
ulhey do^spw; the only difference then was, that Zullait; 
the ancient AdUle, about forty miles south-east of Arkeeko, 
was tlieir sea-port in those days. 

As the traveller adj^ees from the dry sands of Arkeeko 
southwards, small td^tUfons begin to appear on the second 
day, and the fifth day he jeacKbs the granite ridge of 
Tiibbo, where tiie whole countiy assumes a uiftercnt appear¬ 
ance, (rillmstead of the mimosas that mark tho region of 
sand and heat, the traveller's eye is greked with hills, 
brooks, and foresfe, full of antelopes, monkeys, and ele¬ 
phants. Hei-e the caper and tamarind trees, with their fniit, 
are seen; and tno fig sycamore. Two days more bring the 
traveller to 111" - of the Taranta mountain range, where 

ho must leave ms camels, and make use of mules and oxen. 
The rocks at the foot of Taranta are described by Mr. Salt 
as a reddish speeies of granite; the ascent is at firat gradual, 
though incumbered with fragments of rock, but afterwards 
it lteoomes so steep that riding is almost dangerous. The 
Abyssinian baggage-carriers cheer Ibemsohes by singing 
as tltoy lightly mount the rugged paths. The vegetation 
changes with the ascent; anil in one part where Salt ob¬ 
served, what he calls chalkstone, a hanly kind of cedar, 
called tud. was found in abundance. The descent from the 
summit of Taranta towards Dixaii, which is the south-west 
side, occupies only a short time, and the traveller is now on 
one of the high terraces of Tigre. ‘ The view,' says Salt, 

‘ that bursts upon the tra veller, as die begins to descend the 
southern side of Taranta, is one oftlic most magnificent that 
human imagination can coneciyo, extending over the abrupt 
mountains of Tigrfi to the pinnacled and distant heights of 
Adowa.' On each side of this mountain range the seasons 
differ. On the south side, March .Srd, Salt found the heat 
intense, compared with what he had felt north of the 
Taraiito, end tlie country dried up, while the cattle had all 
been driven across the mountains, in search of pasture, Tliis 
region may bo considered as the first terrace of Tigni, or 
that pert of the kingdom called Bahaniegivsli; it extends 
south from tho Taranta pass about four days' journey, and 
north-westwards over the green meadows of ,Serawe, as far 
as the Mareb. The people here are dark-coloured, and 
speak the Geer, language. Indian com grows well in tho 
country; large black sheep ami white fine-huirod cattle 
are abundant. Two roads lead from Baharnegash to Gon- 
dar, the capital; one which turns south and passes through 
AnUlo; the other runs south-westward through Adowa, 
Axum, and Sire. 

Mr. Bruce obscrveil a phenomenon in passing the Taranta, 
which is not unusual in mountainous countries, only the 
violence of it in Tigr6 is perhaps something extraardmaiy. 
On the 17th November, tlie mountiiiii tops wore hid in 
clopds, and loud thupder was heard. ‘ Tiu> river scarcely 
ran at our passing it; when, all on a, sudden, we heawl a 
noise on tho mountains above, louder than the loudest thun¬ 
der. Our guides on this Hew to their baggage, and i-emovod 
it to the fop of the green hill, which was no sooner done 
than we sawthe jdvor coming down in a stream about the 
height of a man, and the breadth of the whole bed it used 
to occupy.' An antelope was surprised by the torrent, and 
driven to Mr. Bniee's station. Mr. Pearee'(Salt, p. .118) ex¬ 
perienced a similar storm on the 27th of August, in his 
journey from Amphila Bay to Ghelicut, before he reac^d 
the main rklge of the mouritains. Tlie ‘gorf or torrent 
came down so suddenly, tliat it swbpt away twohjimels which 
wera in the bed of the river. affd the people aayefi themselveff 
with difficulty by climbing thtt riSdlfo that bordered the stream. 
One camel was atterwards found; alive jammed in hetween 
two roc^s, and the (fiber abotit a^atil8-and a half loWei* down 
entangled in tho boughs of a tree. 

IHle plains on thi top of Taranta are, in many places, 
soyrn Wflh wheat, wlnph Bmee found ready cut hi No- 
yembar. Mr/'Sdt, on his return from Adowa to Arkeeko 


by a new mfo. oyer #hat part of the Tartmta whieh he 
calls Asiauli, give* a; besutiftil picture of tl» htfhort part* 
of the mountain; ‘ Tlie''contrast adiich the scene heite n* 
now presented wa* very eatraordin*^ } hnmediately infrent 
ley a verdant pldhv^on wbrnh, 1^ were busily eh^' 

gaged, some in ifi^ng their ckMle, and others in gathering 
in a field of wheat (May ‘, 22 nd), wl^e beyond an extensive 
prospect opened to the view over the burning reiBifons of the 
Tehama, on which might be distinguished, at a distanco, the 
mountain of Has Giddam, the Island of Massowa, and the 
esimnded line of the surrounding sea.' *" 

The rest of Tigrd may bo in general deserihed as a high 
table-land, exmsisting of ilifihreni elevations, which we may 
consider as interruptSdi or, in some cases, rather connected by 
mountain ranges'. ;&From the northern regions of Bahame- 
gash we rise by vanous steps to tho mountain province of 
Lasta, wliere the Tacazsfi takes its rise, and which here 
forms the dividing line of the waters that run north-west to 
the Nile, and those which, taking a south-east course, 
enter the Indian Ocean, or are lost in tlie sand. The Samen, 
on the west of the Tacazz6, forms tho high barrier in that 
direction; alid though those mountains rise far above the 
bed of the river, the latter must liave a very cunsiderable 
elevation, which is indicated by the numerous falls by which 
its waters descend towards the province of 'Waldubha. 
Bruce crossed the Samen by the pass of Lamalmon, which, 
though very steep in parts, as bo describes it, is of much 
inferior elcv'Ution to the southern eminences in the latitude 
of Antalo. The top'is fiat and cultivated. Mr. Bruce was 
fortunate enough to see all at once some people cutting 
down wheat, and others ploughing, while in the adjoining 
field there was ^recn com in the ear, and a little forther it 
was not an inch above the ground. Tlie mercury stood at 
20 J inches, and no dew was exiierienced after first ascending 
the mountain, a phenomenon obseiwable in some parts of the 
United States (in lat. . 18 °), at an elevation of a few hundred 
feet. No register of the thermometer being giv'en (Bruce 
iv. 378), wo can only guess tlie height of Lamal^n, where 
Bruce crossed it, to be about oopo ftiet. In his tiftiles, how¬ 
ever, (vol. vii. p. 2,) he gives the height of the barometer 
on the top of this mountain at 19° 8' 8", the thermometer 
being 42" at night, by which wo may estimate the highest 
pointtliat ho attained to be about 11,000 feet, ^mc of the 
more southern parts of the ridge are *till higher. 

Mr. .Salt remarks, tliat in^Tigre, properly so called, the soft 
is sandy, and the rocks rise » vertical strata over schistus and 
granite*. An extensive plain, which stietelies westward to 
the Tacazzc from the hills ofllararaatand Agamd, separate*' 
Tigre proper from the no less elevated distridts of Glraita and 
Kmlerta, wliere the strala are noarerthe horizontal direction, 
and the black mould in tlie valleys is well adapted for barley. 
On one of the routes from Adowa to Chelicut the traveller 
has to ascend on a higher terrace hy tlie steep pass of Atbara, 
wliicli brings him into Giralta. 

Tho most remarkable characteristics of this country are 
tho hill-forts, or Araha-s, as they are called, which often rise 
with stoop sides almost inaccessible, except by a few paths; 
on the tap they sometimes display a lev el surface of eoiisider- 
uble extent. Many of these minor elevations are fonued of 
sandstone lying in horizontal masses, which have boon split 
or worn down vertically, so as to give the whole a castellated 
appearance. Salt describes Devra Damo, north-east of 
Adowa, as completely scarped on ei ety side, with one path 
leading up to it, and "in this, as well as in its general appear- 
anco, rescnililing tlie hill-forts of India. The reader will 
'form a bettor notion of the aspect of many parts of .A.IiyBBiiuB 
hy looking at Balt's hcautifiil plates, than by any descrip¬ 
tion. Plate xxi. contains a striking v icw of tlie mountains of 
Bamayat, a strong natural post, with tivo high peaks and 
a plateau lietyccu them. Plate x\ii. shows the vale of 
Caliiat, a fevel|»lain eovered willi rich grass, which might 
pass very well for an English view, except for the precipitous 
rocks with which it is hounded. » 

That such a country ns Abyssinia should contain prodi¬ 
gious cataracts, seems natural .enough; and Mr. Bruce 
speaks of several that wer^, near, or on his route from, 
Masiiah to Goiidar, tho&h from his narrative wo infer that 
ho did not son them; Trae Mai-Lumi, a stream that fella 
into the Tacazze, has, aieet'irdhig to Bruce, a casende 150 feet 
high. The Maisbiiini, which joins the Tacarz^ on the east 

• nieoViilWu of AxuiB are all of mvaite, rtolinaiy btoailit iftm* tlia 
noiipibottrlng mauntaisa 
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aide, ‘faUs ia fieseal Mtenicts near 100 feet liigh into a on life find«-Begeinder, Menh^^ 
naiTOW its way into tiie ^)eInbel^ aftttaining the Ca^tai Gondaf/ychertti^^ 

TucaW?..' - " Knaia, Maitoha, 6o3aM;»M#H»ot. 

We roust; briefly liotjeo the other approaches to Tigrd The kingdom of Amhara forms a high'-tahle'lanfl;-lflti^K 
from tta sea^coast. I^e most Houlijaaa. leuding from towards Sennaar in tire j^rtfej/towaKlis the B«br el AWao 
Belur, jte Belal Bay (N. lat. 13^ 14'), M^ily dfeacsriiied by on the west, and having 4 ^ South-east, iii tlu!i']iro¥mce 
, Father toho. It leads through Donc&li, and, after quitting of Atnhara proper, high nfeuntaihs tSanneoted with* those’ of 
; the coait, runs along some elevations, till the traveller Lasta. Though we know hanies of prOvitieesi suhfli- 
' Bseonda through a mountain pass into a still higher and vigiaM of provinces, and ir^c^our infinteation 'about 
' xooler region. Tliis is followed by the great salt plaM cotMfy is exoeodingly limited." Ttw-Fi^ 

which borders the south-eastern fronlior of Tigri, and is those near the sourcesof the Nile, or'fa®sr ef that brandli of 
more particuhtTly described by Mr. Coffin, who crossed it in the river called tlie Bahr el Aztek, oif'BhM B|^!pr,'an(l tho 
1809, on his route from Aiuphila Bay to AntWo. From ^Ifreatlake Dembea. According to Bruce's bi^iw!l6ter mea- 
the southern extremity of Amphila<^y jiwhich Mr. Salt, surements, the height of the sources of the AsnMcTwhich ore 
with great probability, conjectures to be the Antipbilus of at some elevation aljove the level of : tbe lake, moM be more 
Strabo), after travelling nearly fifty miles somewhat s<pth than 10,000 feet; but, though tins rflajljie much above tho 
of w'eshMr. CofiTm eame to the edge of tho Hat salt plain, truth, there is no doubt that ihe''*W«e!® wgton - tonhd, the 
which is said to run from south-east to north-west for four DemheaLake is a high plateau,in parts interserted h^ hiBs. 
days' journey. The direction of this plain is stated, in Mr. The first aoUpunt of the springs of the Nile » taiJifliier 
Salt's work, as feom north-east to south-west, which Ritter Peter Paez, nova whose unpublished MS. Kirchbr^ji^eOant 
has copied; hut this is at variance with Salt's map, and is taken, and this agrees with the account of Gre^fy, Bie 
with the general direction of the coast and mountains. It Abyssinian, which Ludolf had directly from him (a.d. 1697). 
took five Murs to cross this plain ; and the traveller was pro- Paez visited them in 1618. Mr. Bruce 'fSifited them in 1771), 
vided hy the natives with sandals, made of the leaves of the, ijgnd puts them in N. lat. 10” fl'J' 25", and E. long. 36° 59' 30"; 
dwarf palm, which are always used in crossing this desert ’"ffivirig at the same time a much more minute account of 
For about half a mile, the' incrustation was slippery and ' ^m than that in Kiroher, which is not very clear. Accord- 
broke under the tread, but afterwards Mr, Collin found it ing to Gregory, tho spring-head first shows itself in a certain 
hard, like n rough, irixigular sheet of ico,,. On the west side land, called Secut, on tho top of l>engla, which wo presumo 
he fi>nnd the Abyssinians cutting, out tfife salt in pieces like ,to be an eminence. After a north and north-eastern course 
a mow’er's whetstone, which is done with tolerable ease, ns of about seventy miles, it enters the lake of Derahea on the 
B lies in horizontal flakes: the salt near the surface is pure west side, having made ttvo cascades of no great height, 
and hard, but that beneath is coarser, and requires some This lake may possibly be the Pseboa of Steata. Accord- 
exposure to the air before it is hardened. In some places ing to Bnice's map,'and his journal of the route, this lake 
the salt is three feet deep; hut, in general, at the depth of two receives the waters of n prodigious nmiiber of petty streams, 
feet, it te too much mixed with the earth to be fit for use in There are, accorilihg to I.udolf, eleven islands in it: the 
its native state. largest is called Tzana, whence the lake itself soiuetinscs is 

This district supplies all Abyssinia with salt. At tho called Ba/w-TcaMo, or the Sea of Tzana. All these islands, 
foot of tliUj^nafe, which may he considered as a continua- when Ludolf wrote, were mwsessed by monks, 
tion of the xaranta mountains, a resident Shum, or chief, The hippopotamus is abundant in this lake, but it seems 
under the Ras of'Tigrb, collects, in kind, the tax laid on all doubtful if the crocodile inhalnts it. The Nile, at its exit 
salt that comes info the interior, except what is carried on from the south-east side oftlie lake, runs simth-eastward 
men's hacks. This salt, cut into long fiat pieces, is one of between Gojam and Begemder, after forming a large cascade 
the principal mediums of exchange in Abyssinia ; its value, at Alata: it then sweeps due south, compasbing the land of 
of course, increasing the farther it is carried westwnnL ‘In Gojam with Damot, and leaving Ainhara on its left. Ac- 
flic more remote parts of Etbiopuv,' says Ludulfi ‘ you may cording to the map, its cur\'e twice intersects the tenth 
buy a g^ mule with two or thrbe bricks of that salt.' degree of north latitude, and after the second intersection it 

Mr. Cotfin, after crossing the SenalK, which is as lii,gh as proceeds in a course about west north-west. The Aby's- 
tiie Tae^ta, fo.imd the seasons changed. He left behind sinian name lor the stream is Abawt'i which some inter- 
him, oh'the coast, cuntinned i-ain and tempests: here he pret Parmi, as if it were the same as the Arabic Word Afro*/, 
found (l6th January) a cloudless sky, and the people busily father; but this is, at least, doubtful, and those who are 
oinployud in getting in their hai^est. ’ disposed to look for Sanskrit roots in Uie language of this 

There is almost, hut perhaps not quite, .sufficient reason country might coivaecl Ahmri with the Sanskrit, Ap, W'ater, 
for believing that some part of the range of Suinen, which These regions round the lake, situated at so great an ele- 
is as high as any land in Tigrfi or Anihara, reaches the vation above the sea, ^ften enjoy a mild and pleasant cli- 
limit of perpetual snow, wbicVi, in this latitude, would give mate, vvhich the Portu^iese fou'nd veiy like tlie best toln- 
a lioight of about 13,(100 feet. Mr. Pearce, on crossing porature of their oani country. The set^ms are three: the 
tite summit of Ambai-Hai, one of the highest points of the rainy season, from May to tho beginning of September, 
Samcii, experienced a heavy fall of snow on the 17th of which is that of rest; the summer, or season for uu; fruits 
October; though on his visit to the sources of the Taeazze, of the earth ; and the hot, dry season, which precedes tjie 
through the mountains of Lasta, on the 4th day of the same annual rains. Gondar, (ho residence of the Negus br 
month,ho does not mention any snow: hut, on the other Kmperor, is north of the Dembea lAke, in N. lat. 12°35', 
hand, he speaks of snow and ice lying in every hollow of E. Ion. 37° 33', and owe.s much ,of its present imyrortance to 
the Amha-liai, before he had attained the summit. The tho edifices erected by the Portngueijsu the chvirchcs' and 
monument of Adule speaks of snow all the year round on royal castles, which have formed a nueleus for snbseqitetit 
the Sanfori ; but this authority cannot be considered quitej. buildings. *Mr. Bruce mentions a bridge with three arch^ 
decisive, Mr. Salt's testimony to seeing snow on the Amba- near Gondar, whkh must be the work of the Portuguese, 
Hai from the high laud near Adowa (a distance eertainly and another with fout arches a iittle south of the capital, 
not less than fifty or sixty miles according to his own map). All Arahara was governed by a Ras named Guxo, wlfon 
and on tlte 8th of May, is the strongest testimony that wo Salt was in Tigrf, while tho king ‘lived in almost total 
yet have. , neglert with only a few attendants at Gondar.' ThevVatlil^ 

Of the kingdom of Amhara, which Mr,,.BaIt did not visit, vieeroys of Tigre and Amhara have, in feet, almost nsu^idd 
our information is neitlicr extensive nor Iji^gother exact, thqiittlc authority that remained to the titular kings. 

The authorities arc the accounts of the Pbi^^esc .lesuits, ; ,^c provinces of Shoa and Efat lie south of Tigr^ and 
Puncet, and Mr. Bruce. A rahara is pro])ei 3 y the name i trf Aihhara: hut betwaien Efat and Tigrfi is the exteiuiive terri- 
one of tho southern provinces, wliich has long been nearly tory of An^, and probably numerous tribes of frhich we 
alfogothor in the hands of the Galla, who have, however, iknow nothfog-' .Efat is between the ninth and eleventh 
generally adopted the manners of Ibe Abyssinians. Near degree of ltd«ade, and, tfillfe descriptions ate wuTBCt, it is 
the centre of Jthe (Sountry lies the lake of Dembea, the longest intersected bV ftoihc hi(|ii iand. ♦Mch forms the lino of sopa- 
line on wh)C . ,according to Mr. Bruce's map. Is about sixty- mtion botwe'en the,sa^m8 «at join the Nile, and tliose 
flye Euglfllu ??!^ ; hut, as it receives the waters of an im- which rtin into the SBwpah, a river tiiat flows towards Zoila. 
memie numt^ of streams, tlie area of its surface varies con- Two arms Of the latter river are dcscribiS as neifr^ encircl||)g 
sidetably hotweej) the wet and the dre seasons. Around the coiihit^.teTCo chief town is AnkeheE Efet it oM 
this lake, beginning with the province Begemder, bordesitig the best pfotlifoes of Ahffoihia, and fotqed for a good wela 
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j. flf hoMisifc.The inhltli4tent* *xe dextemus oorsewen, and 
--iysaWiem.. jlShw join* JEto on the westi and is V^ell 


fratered by tributari«!t Of the Nile: it contains fine 
,; ;,pastiues, ,lar^, towns, and numerous monasteries. Devra 
tiba^ioa, or the monastery-of. Libanos, was once, and per¬ 
haps at®; is, well filled monks. It also contains tlw 
^wn of Tej(®et, once Ihe Abyssinian capitaU when the.so 
, two states, os well as Amfiara and Tigr£, were included in 
tbe .empire. Mr. Halt l^^- aeason to believe, fron^tein-. 
.fi'rmatiun which Ae.. received, that in Kfut and i»Ki thJ 
Bthiopic litcratute ihiffbt be found in a purer state, and 
. also maro, toces W ancient customs might be disriovered. 
.These vij^ious ore^ indeed a tempting field to tire spmt 
of geographical enterprise, and would probably be aiwes- 
,’ sible. without much risl^ hy setting out from Zeila on tlie 
coast., , 

The animals of.Al^sBHa present many varieliog, as we 
might expect in so extensive a country; but those that arc 
peculW to these regions are all that wiH^^wquire a sltort 
, nothSjtere. It is only in flie lower regions lihd forests that 
the nSIhtkey and the elephant are fiuiiid ; tiie latter leaving 
steong marks,of his visits by the damage dune to the smaller 
trees. Tbi* animal, together with the rhimweios, hoar, and 


T8oBZK«h ]S.*'^l"42^1^h^%^ of loniohs iipd ch^na, 
growing wild in the woods; which he jWems fi> as 

indigenous, and not introfluced by the Porttyjitese., Tie 
adds, that a branch of the Tacaxzf is eaUeiTTfai-LUini, 
which, he interprets the ‘ river of lirhes or leiMCns W'hich 
has, to us, rather an apocryphal uppearafipe, Biheo saw 
many fine orange-trees near Gondar, but hC says that the 
only ‘ benefit expee|^ from them is the shade.’ 'Ibe leipea- 
trees on the Maypto were full of good friiit, but the natives 
made no use of 1h 

,i,{>.That the Abyssinians arc, even ^ their present state, 
somewhat superior to most AlHcan adticaig, will appear ftum 
the following list of articles manufiictured among them 
Small carpets, from Samcn, of goi^ quality; parchment, Atom 
A-vum; and iron and brass articles; but the best specimens 
of brass chains are brought from the south, where tlmy, ore 
said to be manufactured among the Galla. ‘Hidey iaya 
Mr. Bruce, ‘ are tanned to great perfection m TigrA* The 
buflalo, is hunted in Abyssinia; and wc have in Brucq^ Abyssinian saddle, as described by Mr. Salt, and the whole 
Travels (vol, vi. p. 230) a curious account of this Afriq*|^;, accoutrements of their lioises, are good. The horses thom- 


fleltl sport. The elephant is not found on the high terracds' 
of Tigrfi, whicli are, indeed, nearly altogether without wood, 
and consequently nut adapted fo tlie habits of this animal. 
The two-liorned rhinoceros, which is supposed to be peculiar 
to Africa, and is found also at the Oa]K:, is common in 
Abyssinia, and w’as known to the Komuns in the time of 
Domitiaii, as we sec from an epigram of Martial; it is also 
accurately desscriliedby Cosmas, a Giwclt Christtiaii merchant 
of the sixth centmy, wlio had seen it in Etiiiopio, belli alive 
and also stufibd with chafl'. Its name, as given liy Cosmas, 
is iho -same as the name l>y ivliieii it is still known —drtve 
h<irisL The large-liorned o.x, called by .Salt the Galla ox, 
is now well known, freiii liis description and drawings: th(! 
largest liorn that he saw w'as nearly four feet long, and 
twentVTone inches in ciroumfereiiee at the base; but the 
ailliaal itselfi eoiitniry to what had been rumoured about it, 
is smaller tiian otlicvs of the same genus. The savage hyania 
Jelis crncula) haunts every part of Abyssinia in great imm- 
bcr.s. and often makes its way into the giwiis, to wliieli it is 
Bomewluit encouraged hy certain superstitious notions of the 
natives, that prevent them killing it whenever they eaii. 
The camel is only used in the lowlaiuls on the coast; and 
the giraiffe fa not distinctly mentioned by any traveller as 
liavihg’beoii aeeii Uy him on the terrace lauds of Abys¬ 
sinia, though Mr, Salt seems to say it is found there.— 
(Ajmendi,x, No, 4.) 

Mr. .Salt Bpeqks of the zebra as being found in the soutliem 
provinces; but liis notice of it appcai-s too vague to enable 
us to assign its geographical limits. The bulfalo, tho lion, 
various species of leopards (oise of fehieh is black), several 
varieties of tho dog kind, ami antelopes, are mentioned in 
Soil s Appentli-x, tA.wlueh we refor the reader. Mr. Salt 
also mentions an undoscribed species of lemur, with a 
clear ;White skin, adorned with a single black oval spot 
on its back. These skins come from Damot and Gojam, 
and are an article of trade. The ostrich is not found within 
the limits of Abyssinia Proper, wducli is not a country 
adapted to this bird's hiibite. Mr. Salt mentions that there 
hre many spoeies of falcuus in Abyssinia; , that vultuivs are 
numerous; and tliat the Egyptian goose is sometimes met 
with. Game, such as reddogged partridges, Guinea fowls, 
<P^ns, snipes, and d!)ves, ,fa common all through the countiy. 
In Mr. Salt s .Appendix will be fouiulalistof tlie rarer birds 
Which he oolloctM-iji Tigre. 

' Among the insects, the locult is the only one described by 
Salhhcirig that species which is said occasionally to commit 
those dreadl'ul ravages in Abyssinia, hriolly described by 
Lgdolf. Bruce spcaas of a black ant. nearly an inch l|gg. 
yidch eut his garpets in shreds, and thus proved its relaridO- 
shh>. in misehief at least, to the white ant oi'h^. 

’ It do"..s not fall within our plan to give j^^feuntof the 
vegetable i^oduetions of Ahysiii^ ; tlto%i(jwlh are most 
Worthy of notice will Iw found jfifipiSP'idaeee. As 

ttiitohject of picturesque beauto tree {ftcustuecan6~ 

td<*), ns we , 80 e it represented in S^P&iew' of the Obelisk 
<^; A.Xuiu, and in pther drawings, mnSt add materially to Ae 
4f tlte;,c6unte^^ The grape wo to be 

il^digenuus to Ahy^idi^ kitd iniifaiRe ^trfa wine is 


made. The lestfafitah, both «fniit|e 
like flia^sif Virmia t afai a honigylmtilcle, of 

England are plentifiil m some parts. capev^ttse, gays 
Bmre, grows as jtaH yas sa elfafo hhd with a white nqwori 


After croasiifa'AUe 


and a teit aX^rge. as -iiiylqi 


selves are generally strong, well made, and kept in good 
condition: and the men themselves' are excellent httrSemen. 
They use long stinsops. ' 

Of the mamieW of tlte Abyssinians of Gondar we hare 
an elaborate picture by Bruce, which We believe to be 
heightened with the usual colouring of that traveller. In 
Ills* eleventh chapter he describes a feast of the higher 
classes, in whicli a cow or bull is brought, to the door; the 
feet are tied; the skin is stripped off ifiie hind quarters; and 
the llesh is cut from the buttocks in solid square pieces. 
‘ The prodigious noise the animal make.s,’ ad&'Mr. Bruce, 
with the most (wmical gravity, ‘is a signal for the cianpany 
to .sit dow n to table.’ The licentious terminatm^f the feast 
exceeds anything that we know of the mOst barlmrous 
nations of the earth, and may at least fie doubted until it fa 
eonlirmed. As to the Abyssinians cOung raw flesh occa¬ 
sionally, or even fre(|ueiitlv, tha^ does not appear to us to ho 
by any means beyond the reachStif probaViiUly; and indeed 
we find Mr. I’earee (see Salt, p. 29iyVcdrroboreting the fact 
so far as this—that some hrulal Ijasta soldiers, on a maraud¬ 
ing expedition, while driving a cow^ cut two steaks from the 
rump, which they devoured raw, to satisfy their craving 
hunger. Tlie animal was then driven on to fifaa' camp, 
and killed. But Mr. Peai'ce, who bad been seVeral years 
in Tigrc, never heard of siicli feasts as Bnieo describes. 
Mr. Salt, when be was in Abyssinia, met with a 'learned 
doctor from Gondar, who had known Bruce, and spoke 
favourably of him. The feast story, however, was more 
than he would admit, and he expressed great abhorrence at 
the thought of it. At the same time he allowed tliut the 
licentiousness of the higher orders was eanved much further 
in tile kingdom of AniUara tlian in Tigrih Yet Mr. Salt 
met with many y'ouiig men at C'helicut, who came from 
Gondar, whose dress and manners created a very favourable 
impression ; and be .says, ‘1 have reason to believe that, in 
general, the people of Tigrf; are raucli nider in their habita 
and fiercer in disposition than those of Amhara." The prince 
Kasimai Yasous, w ho w'as at Chelicut on a visit from Gonda r, 
hod superior accomplishmeuts to most of the young men in 
^the country, and could both read and write the Geez with 
■great facility. 

The early Portuguese writers allow the people of NarCa 
the first rank among the Abyssinians for good manners^, 
while their account of the people of Tigrc was unfavourable, 
and in accordance with that of Mr. Salt. \ et this traveller 
lived three vyeeka at Ghclicut, saw the Riia dmly, and was 
oflen invited evening repasts, without either seeing or 
hearing of any-;’of th^ indeeoncies and grosshess which Mr. 
Bruce describes; intoxication, however, is common at 
rifiasta. The Abyssinian is in general well made, and some¬ 
times handsome; with teatupes completely Roman. Those 
of Narea are described;" as riot darker than the Soiithcm 
Europeans, but the people of Abyssinia in general are 
nearly black. They must not, however, be «»nfounded with 
tho negro tiibes, as lliey have neither the nose, lips, hot 
hair that cliarecterize the people of 'Westertt'AfricB. It is 
ti-uo that some of these whom Bruce saw on tli|e Taranta 
had early heads and short hair; but this is done by art. 
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‘ each man haying n whicii he lays 

hold of the lock, ana;t«y»ts it round a screw, it curls 
ill the fiirtn he desires.’ Mr. Salt saw, on onrhcciisiony. 
I he lias's wife. Who was the sister oi the Emperor, anil 
he desurihes ‘her form as elegant, llM|gh si^U; her 
feutures \yere regular; and, having fai^teeth i^d coal- 
bliiciv hair, she might, in any country, have been esteemed 
handsome.' 

Tliough the Ahyssinwns form a nation with a physical 
character that distinguishes them from other nations, yet^ 
the country conUtins some people of a different stotrk, such 
as the (Jhristiah Agows, who live along the east bank of the 
Tacar/i'i from Lasta to the eonlincs ol’ Shin';. It is said 
they were onee Nile worshippers, and wiih jamverteU in tlie, 
seventeenth century to the (iliristian religion. There are 
.al.so Agows, who are still Nile worehipiiers, about the souri^^ 
of the Nile, who supply Goiidiir with cattle, honey, buttCr; 
wheat, hides, and wax." llruco describes more particularly 
tliose who live near the sources of the river at Geesh. The 
high-priest of the Nile was a vencrahle old man with a 
white board, seventy years of age, and blessed with a fiimily 
of eighty-four or eighty-five children. The Geesh people 
never wash tlieraselvcs or their clothes in the water that 
taimes from the three genuine sourees of the Nile, hut in 
otluir streams tributary to that sacred ri\is-. I'he Waito, 
who live on the east Ijank of the Great Lake, are des< ril>ed 
by Bruce as speaking a language radically different from 
all others in Al>y.ssiina. they I'eed on ,l,he hippopotamus, 
and are filthy and ill-looking. , 

The mountains of Samcn. accmxling to Bruce, arc nearly 
occupied by Jews, otherwise called Kalajas (a word signify¬ 
ing strangers), in which he agrees with Tellez, who su\s, 
‘the Kalaxas, or .lews, occupy the strongest and higliest 
points of the Samen; they are warlike, and hare done mneh 
damage to the neighbouring pro\ inces.' Tellez adds, that 
they still possess the Hebrew Scriptures, and chant t lie Psalms 
in their Synagogues. The Shaiigalla negroes, we arc in¬ 
formed by Bruce, are very numerous in Gimdar, w hero they 
are slaves; they are also used as slaves in Tigre. A mure 
particular account of them, as well as of the Galla, those 
troublesome enemieSiof the Abyssinians, will ho fomul under 
their respective heads. The slate of slavery in Ahvssinia 
is an improved condition ilw tho poor .Sh.ingalla, lor Ihey 
escape numerous evils^ incident to their wild stale, and are 
well treated. 

The Ahyssiniahs even now are not without authors. Mr, 
Salt brought to England a manu.seript, containing an ac- 
cxiuntef me Ras's last campaign against the Galla, which 
the Ras himself made a present of to Mr. Salt. The history 
was written by a court scribe, in a style very complinienlaiy 
to his master. Ttie Has had a jesler at (snirt, w ho.se powers 
of mimicry, and even of regular acting, w ere of a very liigh 
order. A painter was also in his service ; and Mr. Salt, has 
given (p. .394) an outline of otic of his subjects, repre.scnting 
a combat lietwecn some tiioimtcd Ahyssiitiatis iitid Galla. 
which conveys rather a favouraVile inipressibfi of this ailisl's 
skill. The Ahyssinians are generally fond of pielures, w ith 
which they line the inside of tlieir churches and doeorale Uieir 
chief apartments, when they ran procure theni. 

In our present state of Ttnowlcdge it is not possible to 
attempt any complete elassifiCation either of the peoples or 
languages included within the limits of Abyssinia. There 
is no doOht that the varieties of language are very mimer- 
otts. The .chief tongue is the Geez, sometime.s called the 
Etliiopic, in which the Scriptures are written. The sjiokeii; 
hinguago of Tigrfi is a dialect of the Geez, which, in the 
course of time, has undergone considerable changes. The 
Geez is said, by Ludolf, to approach most nearly to the 
Arabic ; and as we tire unable ourselves to form a judgment 
on this matter, we shall quote the words of this dislivigviished 
scholar-—* It approaches nearest to the Arabic, of which it 
seems to be a kind of production, as being comprehended 
almost within the same grammatical rules, the same forms: 
of conjugations, the same forms of plurals both entire arid 
anomaions; so that whoover understands either that or the 
rA of theOrienial lanj;uages, may, with little labour, un- 
dOmland this our Etliiopic.' The Airiharic, now the spoken 
language of a large part of tho kingdom of Amhara, is said, 
by Ludolfi to dider considerably from tho Ethiopie in 
construction arid grammar, yet, ho says, ‘for above half the 
, , 'fteiguagc, as far as_l can judge, tho words arc common to 
^i,#jBcth.' Eroiri the list Of Amharic and Tigre words given In 
‘'Saif s Appendix I., it appears that these two languages to 


difiTer considerably, and yet they agree in the Rumentls Caa 
far as 9xarri)des are given), nearly aUogpthcr, which is, a 
.strong proof of an original close Relationship,,. The Amharic 
language, according to Bruce, is now veriiiiidely difl'used. 
Its alpliabet is the same as the Geer, vyith^ri en ’additional 
characters to represent the compound Apiharic eunaonants: 
the origin of this alphabet is not knownfMiough MKMiirray 
.asserts it to be derived from the Greek. (See article Etki- 
oPt^rj!,);, In Bruce's werk, vol. ii. ri. 4V6, the reader ntay see 
^au tS^hnt of the MSS. which tnat brought from 

Ahyssinia. Wo have purposely refratped' llrom atteuipling 
any sketch of Abyssinian history, as it Would lead us far 
heyowl all reasonable limits. - ,,4 

The reader may consult, for further infomiation, Sd/l's 
Alninsinia, 4lo. 1SI4 — Valuntia s — Jiruiv's 

Tnwek, 7 vols. 8vo.— Lwhl/'s liihiajMa, trans¬ 

lated, .Loudon, lBb2— Tellies, llmcn^ fyet'ul ^ JiMit/jia, 
kc,, Coimbra, l-fiCO; a copy in the BrifiSi Miiteum-— jRilter's 
Africa. .tj™,, ' 

ABYSSINIAN CHRISTIANS.-The discover^ioT a 
body ol't.'hristinns in so remote a country excited, in no small 
degree, the attention of Europe in tho fifteenth century, 
wliieh has been again revived by Salt's latri mission, in 1810. 
Erom the “ Tareek Negusliti," w, “ Chronicle of the 
'll^yssiiiian Kings," combined w ith the evidence of tho ec- 
ddsiasticid writers, wo learn that Christianity w'as intro¬ 
duced into Ahyssinia ia the lime of Constantino, by Fru- 
raentins, or Fretrioiiatos, as the ehronielcs call him. Fru- 
nieiiliiis, after residing some years in tlie country, was raised 
l>y Atliaiiasiiis tlio patriarch of Alexandria, to the dignity of 
bisliop, lie arrived in Abyssiniii, perhaps alKint the year 
A.n. .'i.'to, and probably in the reign of the King Aizoims, 
whose niiiiie still exists on the inscription of Axuiii It is, 
howev er, not eertniii to which king of the Ahyssiiiiiin chro 
niclfts we otiglii totippytlie names of Aizunas and his h.-o- 
tlior SuizamiB, bolli of which oeciir on the inseription, and 
also ill a letter of the EmjKjror ('onstiiTUino, addressed to 
them A.D. 3 j(i. AVhen the Greek merchant Cbsmas visited 
Ahyssinia, A.n .'ji.'i, it was completely a Christian conntiy, 
and well provideil both with ministers and churohes. Of the 
Aby ssinian ehurelies, which (irobahly heloiig to the earlier 
periods of their conversion, or at least are eight or nine him 
dred years old, there arc still some remains. The most re 
markable is Ahuhasuhha, hewn out ol'the solid ro'ck, which at 
tins place is soft and easily worked. The. Portuguese, Alvariz, 
deseribos ten such clnirehos as these, of which he has given a 
|dan, and one of them is prohahlv the .^me as Uiat vvhieh 
Mr. Pearce visited at Jimnnada Mnriam.itSult, p. 302.) The 
great church at Axum is comparatively niwlern, though 
yiarls of it, such as the steps, clearly belong to a prior edifiiio. 
Mr. .Salt (le.seribes the •.veil-built remains of a church, or mo¬ 
nastery near Yaliee, which he assigns to ftp sixth teiilury of 
the Clirislian era. 

The monastic, and also the solitary life, spread into Abys¬ 
sinia from the deserts of the Thehiiis, and w hen tlie Portu¬ 
guese Jesuits entered the country they found it full of such 
devotees; many of them seemed, however, to he monks only 
as far as colihaey was eoneernisl, for thev cultivated tho 
ground and lived in villages. 

Though a king of Ahy ssinia, Zarali Jacob, in 14-1.9, sent 
an amlaassador to tho council of Florence, very little was 
known of the country until tho .Portuguese entered it. Wo 
eaiinot undertake^ to explain cxaelly lioW the notion of an 
Asiatic Christian prince residing in India, under the name 
mf Prester .fohn, got abroad; those who are euriou.s may 
consult Ludolf (hook ii. c. i.) and the first chapter of the 
second hook of Tellez. However this niiiy lie, John IL of 
Portugal, anxious to follow vq> the Porlugueim;sebcmes of dis¬ 
covery, arid to discover the trutfcProster .lohri|lont Peter Covil- 
ham and Alfonso Payva to find him out Wherever he wa^. 
These envoys are said to have gone ns frn- as India, hut vyithotit 
success, and Payva returned home. Covilham, however, hap¬ 
pening to be in some jxirt of the RotrSea, heard of a Christian 
pririee of the Abessines, vi liom he forthwith coneludod must be 
tlie object of Search, and aecorditigly this enteiqirising mrin 
succeeded in |6g|^tng (K-n. 1^99) tlie court of the Negiis, of 
King of Ahyssltfia, whiclt was then in Shoa. This was the 
beginning of that connepm. belvi'een the Abyssinian* and 
the Portuguese, whi^ wntimied for about one hundred and 
fourteen years; but during this king period the missionarjea 
had one,leading jden, which was to bring ever fto Abji- 
sinian? to fipjpatbolic fnitii, Peter ,J^a, who entered the 
country in iTMt, twtualiy prevailed offfte Irapetor,' h» hro* 
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i Uie noMes, publicly to declare tUelf adltegwU td 

ttofchuAllUme. - 

' Thoughpursued their proselyting practice with 
such port!m(|S^, they did not wiglect to 'study tile colintry 
itsiUlf, nfid, BCtSordhigly, it is to them that we owe our first 
MCoujltg bf many parts of Abyssinia; and thr some, they are 
yet the only authwMties. A list of tlie principal works of the 
Portuguese oir Abyssinia is given by Salt, and the reader 
Will aeo, in thp. tpuipilatioii of Ludolf, and tl^^fidg| 
inent of Tell6t; 'h(»ir« much we are indebted to thestf lihloul 
and often veiyAbtemen. i; 

With tlie Clmsfcah religion, the Abyssinians rMOivedthe 
Holy ^riptures, which they now possess in the ancient Etliio- 
pic icraldti, timdc, according to Ludolf, from the Greek Sop- 
tuagint, though nothing is known of the date of this version. 
As to the Now Testihient, (says Ludolf,) no entire copy has 
been yet bropglit to Iturope. Mr. Bruce brought with him 
from Abysginin a (hinpleto copy of the (teriptnres in the 
Ktbiimic language, and also a set ol the.»i^>yssiinan Chro- 
hiclfti The'Abyssinians divide the ScripTOres, which they 
have entire, ditleVently from what we do, making four prin¬ 
cipal parts of the Old Testament, and mixing what we call 
the Cahonical the Apocryphal books. The New Testa¬ 
ment is also divided into t’onr pans, to which they add 
Book of Revelations as a supplement. For other iuformgfim 
rfs])ectitig the Abyssinian liturgies, and the religious pjj- 
nions of the Aliyssmiaiis, we refjcrs,>to Ludolf, Book iii. chap. 
4. 3. Ludolf denies the existence of the bbok ol' Enoch, be¬ 
cause he had only seen a spurious copy. A knar e who got 
jiossession of an Ethiopic. hupk, wrote the name of Enoch 
upon it, aitd sold it to I’eiresc, t<k a considi'rabU; sum of money, 
and this was the hook that Ludolf saw. Bruce liroiight home 
three copies of the Imik of Eno<th; one of liritich he gave to 
the Bodleian Library at O.xfonl. This book was originally 
written in Greek, hut tlic origintil is IbSt all but ouealturge 
fraaincut. In the epistle of .(nde reference is made to the 
prophecies of Enoch ; and Mrt Bruce says, ‘the quotation i.s 
word for word the same in the seismd chapter of the book.' 
This, however, will not prove the genuineness of the pmphe- 
cies of klriocU, as Mr. Bmce has vewy wed! argueil. An 
English translation of the hook of Enoch was puhlishcfl by 
Hr. Lawrence, Oxford, 1 S‘2‘2, 8vo. 

I'lio High Priest (or solo bishop) of Abyssinia is called 
A/>una, w^iitdi signifies Our Father ; and as p'rumentius, 
the first hisho)), received his appointment from the Patriarch 
of Alexandria, this dignitary has, prohiihly, always lieen a 
foreigner. When Mr. Salt was in Abyssinia (1810), the 
Patriarch of Alckandria had just sent a Greek as Ahnnn, 
or High Priest, who, unforlunati ly, died of an epidemic dis- 
mvlor soon after his arrival. His followers were going back 
to Alexandria to see i(' they could get a new one appointed. 
The King is the heail of the Church. Polygamy, thongh 
no^ allowed by the ecclesiastical canon, is common enough in 
practice; and Mr. Salt mentions an instance of one gentleman 
who had five wives at once. The king, of course, marries 
as many as he pleases : the clergy, also, who are not monk.s, 
may marry, hut only once. A second marriage renders them 
unworthy of their siicreil oliice, according to the ancient 
canons. Circumcision, according to Bruce, is practised in 
Abyssinia. 

It would appear, from what we know of the Abyssinian 
Church, that its priests, at present, are not well infomuxl, 
nor are the jieople in general well acquauited w ith the prin¬ 
ciples of the Christian religion, though nicy may be Cliris- 
tian.s in nniric; yet some of their ceremonies hre condiicled 
wdth great deeeiiey, and very iiiiieh ihsemhle those of the 
Church of England. 'Wlieii Mr. Salt stood gotlfallier to a 
boy who was baptized into Ihe CUrislian faith, after Ditniing 
the child- Gcarge, he was Requested to say tlio Belief and 
I-oi‘d B Prayer, anil ‘ to make iniieh the same proinist's as 
tjthosc required by our own Chureh.' The head priest then 
crossed the boy on the forehead, after dipping liis hand into 
the water, and pronoiijibod, ‘ George, I baptize thee in the 
name of the Father, Sou, and Holy Ghost.' 

When Salt was at Chclicut, Lent was afr^y observed for 
fifty.two days, and no llosh was enlon this period, 

though fish and various disheS were uhvkjkrpentiful on the 
table; the people always fasted till suftset. A feast fol¬ 
lowed tliis severe and pi-otn^etJ;,:fkst, ill which they all 
, aeemed anxious to make up for lost time, by over-oating and 
drinking. 

; Tho Sacrament is also administered in Abyssinia, in a 
very decorous moBnoti and rod-winombdo it a ^pc, winch 
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IS common II) sorae parts of the country, iil>iiid;%)t}ieoeca- 
sibii. ipiDCerly, (says ]Mrr Biftt,) if a tnan'msynied more 
than ot# wife, he was dxdudeil from participatlhf in this 
rite, but woBlth‘and^werl)ave:||duced thcChui-eh to relax 
its sei^ity iU|||tois rfespepj'i 'Itarriage itself, in Tifrd, 
appearsU merdRt’il institl^Sn: the woman keeps her hmbp, 
and tho parties can separate wbenbver they al^tse to do #. 
In this case the woiKhtn has hegdowry back, which is not for¬ 
feited unless she is manifestly guij^ of adultery. The higher 
classes lire subject to no rule, but vvhot may btf Ciinwderod as- 
imposed byiitho relatives of the maW and female. The 
Abyssinians bury their dead immediately after washing and 
tninigating tlie Iwdy with incense: While the bearers are 
piittingit in tls^pStod, the priests recite a fertn of prayer. 
Other straiigobiaremonics that fellow are described, by Salt. 

Ludolf s Hutory (jf EtMapia.-^Mnt^, voL ii. p.’422.— 
Salt's A/n/mnia. 

ACA'OlA-TIlEE. See RopiNiA. 

ACA'CIA, the name of d plant of the pka-tribe, 
mentioned by llioseorides, as a useful astringent tborn, 
yielding a white transparent gum. The aeeount given 
by this Greek author, meagre as it is, accords so well with 
the gum-arabic trees of modern Egypt, that we can scarcely 
doubt their identity. Accordingly it is to these, and to 
others closely related to them, that the classical name is 
still applied. • 

Among the modems, the Acaeia is a very extensive genus 
of trees or shrubby plants, inhibiting tlie tropical parts of 
both the Old aiw wow World, and, in a very few instances 
only, extending into temjicrale latitudes; although over tho 
whole of A ustralia, and its dependent islands, the species 
are spread in much abundance. 

’iSlOnu! of the species produce catqjfeu and gum-arabic; tho 
hark of others yiidds a large qiiafttwy of tannin, which, in 
the form of iin extract, is unmuiliy ihiported froni Van Die¬ 
men’s Land in considerable quantity j the sjiocies from which 
this siibstaiiee is procured are eliiony A. decurrens and rwof- 
lissimn. A s objects of ornament tbey are u.sually of striking 
beauty ; and it may be doubted whetner, in the whole vege¬ 
table kingdom, equally hrilliaut cplguring, and elegant 
foli age, comhined with a most gract^l asiiect, are united 
in the same individuals. 

Botanists are Hcqiiaintcd with nearjy 300 species, Of 
these we shall mention only a feivftftlie jnost interesting. 

Gkiseiui; CnAilAUTaB. 

Flowers polygamous. .s,,: 

Calyx, with either four or five teeth. '■ 

I'etals, either lour or five: S' metimes distiiiet from each 
other, sometimes adhering in a loonopetalous corolla. 

Stamens varying- in ninnber f'rem 10 to ‘200. 

Pod not sepuraliiig into many joints; juiceless, two- 
valved. 

I’lie species are extremely variable in the structure of 
their leaves and llowers. Some of theui have true leaves 
that are twice or thrice pinnate, with a multitude of minute, 
shining, or at feast even, leafiets ; others have, in a perfect 
state, no leaves preperly so called, but, in their stead, the 
leaf-stalks enlarge, and assume the appearance, and no 
doubt also tho ftinctions, of truftWaves: species of the latter 
description are known by thefrl^urious leaves being e.x- 
paiided vertically, instead of hotStontally as in leaves of the 
ordinary eoiistriietion. By these very remarkable poults of 
diflorenee in structure the species may be conveuieutly sepa¬ 
rated into two great subdivisions. 

$ 1. Leaves pinnated in various degrees. About 200 
i^ecies known. * 

Acacia Cuterhu. The catechu acacia. (fP’iSd. Sp. pL iv. 
1087. Mimosa eatechu, Linn.) Spines growing in tho 
place of the stipuhe ; when young, straight, but afterwards 
becoming liisiked. Leaves in ten divisions ; leattete in from 
foity b) fifty couples, linear, downy; with ono depressed 
gland at the base of the leaf stalk., and from two to three 
lietwecn the upper divisions. Flowers arranged in cylindri¬ 
cal spikes, winch grow two or three togetlior.—A tree with a 
bilerably high and stout stem ; ibuiid in mountainous places 
in the East Indies, cspeeially in Bengal and Coromamlel. 
It is most common ui Caiiora and Bahar. Its pods are 
Ironi two to three inches long, quite Hat, and of a narrow, 
oval figure. Its unripe pinls and wood yieldj by decoction, 
one of the sorts of catechu, or torra-jiiiionicB. of the shops, a 
powerfully astringent suhstanee, formerly lliought to bo a 
kind of enrtli. The other sort ol' cateChu is obtaiited from a 
lindofpaim, [SeeAnscA.] I 2 
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Cattxhu.l 

Aeaeia Jratica, the ^m-araliic tree. Coromavd. 

/*/««(#, 149.) Spines growing in pairs.' Branches and 
leaf-stalks downy. Leaves in from lour to six divisions; leaf¬ 
lets in from ton to twenty couples oblong-linear, with a 
gland between the lowest, tuid oltoi between the outerinost 
divisions. Heads of M^rs growing in threes uixnt .stalks. 
Pod neeklaee-Bhaped.--An inhabitant of the East Indies, 
Arabia, and Aby8BUiia,,^:whote it forms a tree thirteen or 
fourteen feet high>-»f inelegant appenraneo; easily recog¬ 
nised by its long. Curved pods, which ai-e divided into a 
number of rated compressed joints, by means of eontraclions 
between the seeds. - Tlte is one of the plants tliat yield the 
uscfttl substance called’gum-arahic, which is procured l>y 
wounteig the bark; after which the sap runs out, and 
hardens in transparent lumps, of various figures, very simi¬ 
lar to the crincretions'ftiund upon the bark of the cherry-tree 
in this country. Onntsaldlpc is also produced abundantly 
by some of the species itearly related to this, sm^h as 
A. Nilotka, or v«^ found in Egypt; A. Ehrenftergii, a 
native of llongola; A. tortUis, a cunimon plant in the west 
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of I4ubia, Kordofan, and Arabia, especially upon Mount 
Sinai; and AMyal, an inhabitant of Upper Egypt, Nubia, 
and Western Arabia. It is supposcil that gum-arabio is 
■iWdlected indifforCnft)’ from all these, ami that the gums of 
Jidda and BoCsoritl^f gum-thur, and East India gum, aeC 
qidy picked stores. Gum-Sonegal is the pnxluce of rS 
JBIigct species, Ctdled A. found in Arabia and tlie 


interior of AfieiCs. JVom tlte tee ate said, seme, to.be • 
pieeiiredthe |)sde caBed MheA, ia the-contifiental diug- 
sbops; hf - others, however, they ane refeixcd xothef to.^< 
ctiKC-ario, ted some other spades. '',<1, > 

Acacia tUtcohr, the puiple-tetamed aeoiiii. (jDc Cttnd. 
frodr. ii. 408 . Mimosa discolo^'fiot. JSim,) Sptowi nteo. 
Leaves with about five pairs Crpiimn leaflets ghtoeous, 
tinged with {lurple, in from nine .te twelve couples, ohUitig, 
sRiootlb acute, pale beneath ; leaf-stc^ jdtedular at the 
ioweVisM, and covered with down, likc^^P^ches. Heads 
of flowers in long racemes, prnipedh(||«^ii|!the teiUsspf 
the leaves.—A miildlo-sizcd treerfound j^toCouthem parts 
of New Holland and in Van Diemen'^lifoth: whi^. it, in 
common with many others of tlie same 'jailed 

Wattle. It appears better adapted than most other Auste-. . 
lian species to support our winters; HB8|;j.Londoa it Cte* 
cecds perfectly w'clh all winter loniL in tfa^^ #eni tev if;: 
wrapped round iKilh mats, and it is to be pfCsumed, tltai 
there is no obst^lf) to its being almost naturaliiced in BdW-n- ? 
shire and CorniW and the we.st of Ireland. It is rCt^ly 
known by its liliiiah stems and leaves, which are sligiflly ., 
stained with dull purple, and tbrm a strong contrast with ifo 
long, erect bunches ol’yellow blossoms. i.fv * 

Acacia imbescem, downy acacia. ‘ {HM. Keti. v. 467.) 
^ics none. Branches not angular, hairy. Leaves with 
fcotn tliroo to ten pains of piiinm; leallets in ftbni six to 
eighteen conple.s, lineai-j^. very narrow. Heads of flowers 
globo.so, stalked,; arranged’in long racemes.—A native of 
the east coast of New Holland. In this country it is one of 
the most heautil'ul of grocn-houso plants; if allowed to 
grow freely in the border of C good conseivatory, it attains 
the height of ten or twelve feet; and in Jteuary and 
February prodt^ts a vast abundance of yellow blossoms, 
which weigh down the slender graceful branches, and per- 
fuBjW’lPie air w ilh a wepk but pleasant odour. 

Adana JuUbristsin. silk-tasscl acacia. (Willd. Sp.pl, iv 
1865. Mimosa .1 ulibrissin, ,S’co/Kift.) Spines none. lajaves 
with from eight to tw ebe pairs of pirmaj; deallets in about 
thirty couples, half-obloug, acute, somewhat frhtgod, with a 
flattened roundish gland at the base of the Igaf-sfalk. Heads 
of flowers on .stalks, arranged in a sort of corymbose panicle 
at the end of the shoots. Pods flat, iiiombranous, smooth.— 

A native of Persia and of the Jjjvant. Its specific name is 
Latinised from two Persian w ords—g’«/, a rose; knd ebrns- 
chim, silk; by which it is known in the countries where it 
grows wild. There it becomes a small tree, remarkable for 
its light airy foliage, and for the great beauty of the clusters 
of lilac flowers, the lung and slender stamens of which 
stream in the wind, and glitter in the sun, like a number of 
silken tassels artificially listened to the boughs. This spe¬ 
cies is now commonly eultivalcd in the warmer parts of 
Europe. In England it is seen trained against walls, where 
it succeeds indift'crcntly well, flowering onty oceasiomdly so 
far north as the latitude of London. Its great enemy in fliis 
climate seems to he, not our wdnters, but the want of an 
intensely hot summer to prevent exuberant growth, and to 
ripen the shoots so perfectly, as to enable them to resist frost. 

Acacia acanthocarpa, prickly-fruited acacia. tWilid. 
Enum. 1057.) Spinc.s from the place of the stipulsD, grow¬ 
ing in pairs, and hooked. Leaf-stalks without eitlier prickles 
or glands: leaves in from six to eight principal divisions; 
leaflets in from six to fifteen eouples, oblong, downy. Heads 
of flowers in pairs, stalked. Pods compressed, plane, fair,ale, 
with each margin%rickly.— A native of New Spain, where 
it forms a small tree, with flesh-coloured flowers. It was 
Some years since intr'.iduccd to the gardens of France, in fho 
southern provinces of which it proves Imrdy. In tliis country 
it is not so cepahle of rc.sisting ftost as A- Julibrunn, or 
some of the Now Holland species, notwitliftteding il ls 
marked as hardy in some of our garden catalogue* As its 
llowors have littlo bcautv, it is veiy seldom cultivated. 

The Black-rvomi of Van Diemen's laind-is the timlier of 
acacia melanoxykn; and the astiliBgent jurma bark of 
Srazil is the produce of acacia junma. 

} a. Leaves fimaied in the young plant; tn the old, con¬ 
sisting of nothing but the vertically distemled'kaf-stalhs, 
cuffetf PiiYLi.cini*, Aboufcifftuspecte. 

Acacia (focM«'e«s, paiwdoikwvte^^ (Hort. Kevc.y. 465. 
Mimosa decipiens, 1745. Aditetum trup- 

caluin, flam. FI f> 4.) Stipulse,, spiny, deciduous.. 

Phyllodia either triangular or trapesoiMp^mr iaidnb,.neiw-.,, 
cst the lowest aide, ap^ lengthteod iitifo iij^ine : a singjav- 
glandular fo^te the jiegyiv solitary 
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cumTiOupA.Wewls.—TMa speeies is retmirkable for the gilders 
to 'yliichfthBfe giVen Ase, When botwiy was onijf h scienw 
of haitaoti; ka hranehe!) wore taken for the ieavei^ 

of a kind of feni yianfl «t a later period, wlien botanical geo, ; 
grapby was yet Should of, itVaa believed to be a native 
of the inetibiBiwst coast of Morth America ; an opinion os 
piTibable tis that woul^^^ now bo considered which referred 
the origin of S race of blackamoors to Great Britain. At is 
an inhabitant of the sopth-west coast of New Hollrtflj 
where it torras a bash of singular aspect. In tide coiitti^ 
it is cultivated in the Ugaen-lmutie, and it flowers in March, 
April, and May- ‘y; 

AcOeia St^^ree, flagrant acacia, (Hart. Kew. v. 402: 
LttbUl. Nov.'-mil. 2 t. 237.) Pbyllodia narrow, tapering 
towards the base, quite,.ontiro, with one principal midrib: 
an oval gland on theillSttter edge near the stalk. Heads 
of flowers in #)!«» racemes. Pods long, curved, 

taper-pointed, a flttlo">'&traoted iKUween th^ seeds.—A 


ni.tive of tile south aide of New Holland and Diemen's 




[FratiTaDt Acwcia.j 

Land. In this country it is a very ornamental green¬ 
house plant, which, if planted in the open border, will grow 
as high as eight feet. It flowers during all the early 
months of the year ; priKluciiig its numerous clusters of 
sweet yellow blossoms in great profusion. Few plants are 
more worthy of a permanent station in a good conservatory. 

Acacin longiifolia, long-leaved acacia, (flllkl. Sp.pl. 
iv. 1050. Mimosa longifoUa, Bo/. jRtTxiwt., t. 107.) Phyl- 
lodia of a narrow, lanceolate form, tapering to each end, 
with two or three strong veins at the base, and seveml in 
the upper part. Spikes of flowers axillary, growing in 
pairs, on short Stalks.—Found vciy eommonlf on the eastern 
coast of New Holland, especially in the neighbourhood of 
Port Jackstin, whenfaj it was introduced into Great Britain, 
am oh g the first 6 f the natural productions of that remark¬ 
able^ country. It, is not sufliciently hardy to bear the open 
air in this cHmaito, dxcept in the furamer, and should be 
cultivated in the 6 peq border of a conservator)', if we wish 
to have it in perfection;"* So treated, it is a very elegant 
plant, growing twelve or fifteen feot high, and Ijearing large 
raiisses vrf fragrant yelloW»flowers, in the inon^s of March, 
April, and May. s. 

Giiltivatum. The species of this genus areii^asod arti¬ 
ficially in two different ways. Most of tltoWultoy be multi- 
plieil by cuttings struck in silvto sand, placed "Under a bell- 
glass, and kept in a wawri pladertp which no direct solar 
light has access. Such of tlwm. Jpirever, as do not in- 
crottsO with sufficientcettamty' by this' n^ithod, A. JuKbrismn 
for ittstauee, have the power of producing shoots from 
pieces'of then-root placed in earth 19 a hot-bed ; and by 
those the hurserymow^eueralfy propagate them, I’heir 


seeds, ^30, arc very ofton received, and from) 
course, ha^ ultipli^ ill all cases. ' r . 

AOiSdDBilllf, A house and pardon m otio of the 1 , 
ef * Athens, inclosed by Awaa*'and^^^ the grounds''Iliad; 

put in walks shadedy^ tWJS, WM *he original Academy. It'* 
is commoritejetatod'Ali have bed|i;i» called from its original-.! 
possessor Aeaderaus, or Eoafeiais, who is said to have* 
estaMshi# herg a schc^i of gymnastic-exercises. Other 
etyinologS of the terni; however, have iSdso beeti given.. 
About; the middle of the fifth ccnlory -'before fJw com- ' 
monc^etit of mr era, the groves of Aoadentos foil info 
the jwsKdasion # Cimon, the Athenian genefal-j and it ' 
was he who first adoniod the place with statuoteand foun- 
taias, and j^Med oi|i|j^inprovement^ so us teveonyert it 
into a rctS« unl&g to the charms of, iOLtueai -scenery 
mara of the luxuries of art. At hisctdsgrth he left the 
gari&i, to the public; and it became a favourite resort of 
the lovers of philosophy and 'SoUtoiy moditaiilon; . Hither 
Socrates vyas wont occasionally t(|i|pepair to convprao'wfth 
hi.s disciples. But it was his illustrious pupil, Plato, who 
first gave celebrity to the Academy as a seat of philo¬ 
sophy. by'establishing here the sclioOt^pvcr which he pre¬ 
sided for nearly,, half a century. I|efK!e the Flatonic phi¬ 
losophy is frequently called Academism, or .the philosophy 
-of tlie Academy; and its followers, Aeademlcs,, or Acade- 
paists. I’lato (lied about the > ear 348. before tliie Ghristion 
era. About the year n. c. 296, toie of successors, 
Arccsilaus, introduce certain changes into the otiginal doc- 
trines of the school-^iid .he is on this,,account eonisidered. 
j the founder of a second, ii' Middle, as distinguished flmu 
tlie Old academy. There was also in this sense a tliird 
acadcniy, called "the New, of which tiie.:,founder was Car- 
iieaddsf,; .who flourished about a coirtui^-after Arcesilaus. 
SowciWitersevfn reckon a fourth PlaM|&§cademy , founded: 
soon after the time of Carneades, (not the oole- 

brafed Platonic .lew), and Chavraid^^r diaWBadas; and 
a fifth, designated the AntiochiaU, fOUtider Anti- 

ochiis, who had been a. disciple of Philo, •>,'The Opinions of 
these different schools will be explained undep^tlte heads 
P 1 .AT 0 , Arcksil.siis, &c. IVilh rcganlito the academy of 
Plato we may further notice that it'flra* situateti in the 
suburb, lying to the north-west of Athena, called Ceramicus, 
that is, iiterally, the I’lace of Tiles; and it has been re¬ 
marked, as a curious coincidence, that the principal pubb'o 
garden of that cily should thus Imve-a^paren!^ had the same 
origin with the 2'wiVm'e.s of the mcide^ capital of France, a 
name which also indicates that the Site wasSihciently tliat of 
a tile-w'ork. Cicero had a country scat on the Neapolitan 
coast, to which, as one of his favourile retreats for philoso- 
pliical study and converse, he gave, in memory of the famous 
Athenian s'cliool, the name of Academia. It was here he 
W’roto his Academic Quostioiis. Its remains are still pointed 
out near Pozzuoli, under the name of the Bagni de' Tritoli, 
After the restoration of letters in the fifteenth century, 
the term Academy was revived in Italy, but with a significa¬ 
tion somewhat different from what it ha^orne in ancient 
times. It was used to imply, not a school in which philo¬ 
sophy was taught by a master to his pupils, but an associa¬ 
tion of individuals formed for the ct^tivtition of learning or 
science, and usually constitutod atift^ridowed hp the head Of 
the state in whkdi it was establisbifo' IVhat was now called 
on academy, in fact more nearly resembled Wnfrt an¬ 
ciently denominated a Museum,—the name given, for ex- 
amploetolhe famous association of the learned; founded by 
the ilisft Ptolemy, at Alexandria, w hich so long subsisted 
in-;foat pity. The emperor Charlemagne is also n;corded, 
towS™ tile close of the eighth century, to have established in 
his ptSco at Paris a .society ef this description. It was the 
fane)' of the members of this socioty to ossume, each a classical 
or scriptural appellation. At their meetinga mey were 
accuatomod to give accounts of su(!h books as limy had been 
studying; and tbeir .'itfention is said to have Mien also 
directed, not without efl'ect, to the regulation and improve- 
teient of the vernacular language of the country. This 
association, however, existed only for a tew years; and it 
does not seem to have been imitated elsewhere. Charle¬ 
magne was oIbo the fetnder of the University.; of Paris, 
and several other sehd^ and seminaries of instruction ; 
but although tho Greek term Academia has often, at least 
in more recent titnes, been applierl to such institutions, 
they are altogether distinct in their nature frofo whaf is 
properly oaUra an academy, and they Will, th^eforu* fo. 
mtore apprt^riatoly and conveniently considered Undef the 
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terms Univemtyi College, Gymnadim, Sehool, aeooKllng to for the Italian lah^age; and the 'Writer whpW IfO 

the names hy w'teh they have lK?en scveriilly.^tingiiislieC at haa becn oollecW, or ortiom U^ogniaey *» claasios, eueh 
than untlcr o«r present head. On this point it is a^nly asJJticeaeeip, Machiavol, &c.,'^‘e heftce,;^ueiitly danoBil- 
neCessary further to rennirk, that, tom the application just nated ^«ton 'jRiie Acadeiny.^te CVnwo is Bow 

noticed of the Greek term, it has of late b««ferae contmon, incoiporatod with two still older societies, tile Academia 
4 , more ei^lccially in Eiijfland and the United Steles of Aine- degli Apalici, (or Acadenryof tbe lii|partialaijji ^d the Aca- 
rica, to give tlie name of academies to'those seminaiics in dcnjja Fiorentina, originally the Acaduniia degli limidi. 
which so many various brandies of educgilien aiwtaught as founded in 1549 by Cosmo I. The united institutions boar 
to entitle them to rank, it may be tbougbti Is a sort of minor thi|tname of tbo Royal Florentine^^^emy. Another veiy 
univci-sities. In this sense, many of tlie principal towns in famous old Florentine neadetny is &^it^tied Del Cimetgo, 
Scotland have their acudemios, which are merely grent that is, thu dcarfcwi/A’apenffMro. was instituted for 
schools, such as in Germany would be called gymnasia, cm- the eultivation of physieal science, byJHi* Ci^^ftal Ihoiiold 
bracing in some cases 1iotb the languages and tbo sciences, de' Medici, brother of the Grand Duke F^iilhaiid II., in 
but in general conlined chielly to me latter. : ..|p England, lr>57. Among its first members wcrti Borelli, v iviani, Stc, A 
again, the eolleges of the dissenters Ate oimnionly called collection of experiments on the pre^urtt of the air, tiie com- 
Acndemles ; and the name is also freiiuently assungd by pi-essibilityofwator, on heat, soundi»^ectile^ligbt, and otter 
more private boarding-houses, on however sinatl a ^eale, suliiocLs belonging to natural pliBoifophyt woe pubUshed in 
The gm ernraent institution at Woolwich for the instmetion Itaiian by iSjg Academy del Cimento in 1667, of which Mu- 
of military cadets is called the Royal Military Acndcmy. It schenbroec%^envards gave to the world a Latin ti'arialation, 
was founded m 17-11, and is under the direction of the Board with valuable notes. Many of the Italian ac.adejmi®* are ro¬ 
of Ordnance. There is also a Royal Naval Academy at markable for the fantastic names by which they are rlesig- 
Portsmouth, founded in 17'42, under the ilirection of the nated. Of tliis, indeed, the Academy d^a Crusca is itself an 
Board of A dmiralty. The ,J ewish si'niinaries for tbo highest example. And it seems to have iKirrolifed the idea of its title, 
branches of learning, in the dill'erent countries of Europe, and also of its device, a sieve, with tlws motto, ‘ Jlpii) hel/iiir 
have usually borne the name of a,a«lcmies. The same name neaiglie,' (It collects the flnestflour of it.) from a pri'vknts so- 
has long been applied to sehools of riding, of dancing, and of tnety, established. S(K>u after the revival of letters, at Peruuia, 
gyninastic excreisses. called the Academy de^i Scossi, that is, the Academy of the 

On the other hand, many of those associations of the Well -shaken ; by way of intimating, it is said, that the mind 
learned, wliicli. in all niiiterial respects, resemble the acade- requires to la; thoroughly tossed up, and shaken toe of its 
niies that arose ill Italy with the ret ival of letters, are, never- refuse, before its pow ers can be piujierly exerted. Tim 
theluaa, not known hy that name. They 'ore called not emblem of this sm-iety was also a sieve, with the Latin 
academies, but ,weich>.«, (msociatioii^. mii.wuim, luca‘um^, motto, Excusm nitescit (Shaken out it shines). Thew; was 
athfrueuma, i/mtituies, &e. If tliese dill'erent homes were another aetidemy at Perugia, with W'hieh this hecaino even 
generally connected as parts of a great whole, it might he tually united, called Degli luscnsati, thst of the Fouls or 
desirable, notwilhslaiOiding this perplexing diversity of a))]icl- Shnpleloiis. In various other towns are or were the Aca- 
lations, to review them all in the same article : but they are demies of tiie Anxious, of the ( 'onfuaed, of the Impatient, 
not, in fact, velatcd either as ramifications from a common of the Unstable, of the Drowsy, of the Sleepers, of the 
stem, or by any other principle uniting tliem into one com- Awakened, of tin; Undeceived, of the Agitated, of the 
muiiity ; and wo shall therefore adopt the plan mo.-t con- Ilmiiid, of the liitlanicd, of the Insipid, of the Audacious, 
yonkmt for the .pttrp®'’'’'^ t'vference, of only noticing, under of the. Dead (VVo/io-wo//), of the Fiint;a.stic, of the Nocturnal, 
pur present heB(l, TOOse of tlicm that are desigiiated acade- of the Dissonant, of the I'luctualiiig, of the Thiitidry 
mies. aifd distribulivig the rest onder the oilier titles by (7'><h«m«/c.v), of the Smoky, of the Ramblers 

whicli they happen to bo distinguisbed. fi,c. &c. 'J’hc Latin name of the Acailemv della Grusca, 

I. Italian Acadeiuiks.— Italy, as we have said, was the we ought to observe, is the Ariulmnia'l'iirfurutiirum, that: is, 
first country in vvhicitltovarv and seiciitifie aciidemie,s were of the hran-sillers. Sumo interesting information on the 
established on the mcraerii Ibrin, and there they have alway.s early Italian Academies may he loimd in the 'Jt:h chapter of 
nourished in tlfo greate.st immher. A writer of the name of the Life of Gahieo, in the JJhrari/ of Uxiful Kmnt'ledge: 
Jarckius, vvlio, in 1726, published at Leipzig an account of and in Morhofs Pitlijlnxlhr, amt Tinibo-schi's Sti:ma dr/la 
the Italian academies, enumerates nearly (itio as then exist- Le/lerafuni /la/nina. there referred to. 
ing'. Scarcely a town is to he found without such an iii.sti- Among the e.xisti’ig Aeademies of Italy that have not 
tul.ioii, and ums! of llie prineipal cities have Um or twenty, or lieen menlimicd above, the following aw some of the pri'n- 
raore. We shall notice a few of those that have been most eipal : the lloja! Aeadeioy of Seieinxis and Belles Leltres 

cetebraited. The first that deserves to be mentioned i:s the of Naplc.s, foonded in 177!t: it has published its Transac- 

Platoviie Ac-a.demy, e.Uiibliabeil at Florence about 1174, hy tions, which contaiTv many valuable papers on mathematical 
Lorenzo de'Medici. Its pvineiiial object was the study of tiie sulijects, since 17S8. The Hcrcolaneau Academy of Na- 
Worksof Plato, td -which were afterwards joined the improvi*- pies, fomided in 17.6.; ; the first volume of its Transactions 
tnent of the Italian tongue, and the perusal and explanation appeared in 1776, umlov the title of Aidiehiht di Enolanu, 
of the p.iotry of Dante. Marstlius Fieinus, Pieus Miramlola, and it lias been followed by several others. The Aeademy 
Machiavel, Angelo Paljtian, and other persons remarkable of Etruscan Antiquities at Cortona tbumled in 1726, and 
fill'learning and goniuliliwere among the early memhers of that at Florence founded in 1807, both of which have puh- 
thi.s association. The civil troiihlcs of Florence ixtcasioned lishod valuable Transactions. There ore also academies at 
the dispersion of its members in L52I. In 1660 was esta- Padua, Milan, Siena, Verona, and Genoa, hy all of vvhleli 
blislied at Naides, the tir.st association liir the cultivation of some volumes of Transactions have been printed. The ASa- 
jihysica! seieiicc, and the origin and model of iBt^' djhers demy of Bologna was originally founded in 1690, by tlie 
in different countri(;s of Europe, under the imiae df ,ilhe afterwards distiuguishod astronomer Eustac.hio Mantodi, 
Academia Sec re torn tn Nalnrie. It w'as, however,'llionitfler then only sixteen. The associates called their institution 
abtdi.slied Ity the ecclesiastical anthorities. To if‘MtHfeitded the Academia degli Inqiiieti, and took for tlieir motto the 
the Academia dei Lyticei, founded at Rome, in 1609. hy words Menx ugitat. In 1714 this acadepiy was ttniled to 
Ib'iiice Cesi, of which Galileo was a raomber. Prince Cesi the University or Institute of Bologna, (tinoe Which event 
died ill 16:12., and soon alter the Academy was dissolved, it has been called the Academy Institute, or the Cle- 
Another of the same name was established at Rome in mentine Aeademy (tom Clement *1., the then Pope.) Its 
) 784, which still exists. But the most celebrated of the Transactioii.s have been published under tlio title of Com- 
Italkm academics is that iiamwl the Academy tfef/d Crtz.s-ca; wicreho'//, since 17;iL To this list W'e may add the Royal 
that is, litci-ally, of the Jh-an, or Cludf, in allusion to the Academy of Turin, in Piedmont, which was originally a 
ohjont of its instil utfui, the purifying of the natioftai tongue, private association ftmiidtsl about the middle of the last con- 
aud the sifting, as it. were, of its flour from the bran. It turv, hy the young Livgrgnge, then, although hot y<vt 
wasjestahlished nt Florence in i -,rc2, principally bv the exer- twenty years of age, halwj| wki ottlco of Professor Of IVta- 
tions of the pyet Antonio Francesco Grazzini, wlio is much thematics in the Royal AMltory SchiMd of that city. Tlio 
celehratecl ibr tlie purity of his si:\ tc. The Dictionary of the first volume of its ,fe«i»aotion» was pttblisbed, hi Latin, in 
Ac.ademv (f('Wo Gr«»c«„ftrst published uivler the title of Vora- 1769, and suriiriacd the scientifte torid by sonfe papers of 
Marin degli i^ntiemioi ddla Crmra, at Venice, in I vol. foko, great originalitv, to whieh the namO of Lagratige Was ap 
in 1612; but llppeiited, in the last edition (FlofPnce, 1729--^ pended. THb 'turin Transactions, ^feh isontihned for toipe 
1768 ), to 6 vole, folio, is cOB^derod as the staiidai-d authority years to be enriched by tho contrifoutfons Of tos euthfetti 
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TUftthei»!|!a4»«i* pubUshed, in Latin, till 1784, since 
whinb tiiSf have appeared in French. 

It; FaBWctf Acaobmi**,—W o shall not here notice the 
ancient society eotatilished, 'it is said, about the niiMle of 
the twelfth oentary) at Toulonse, for the cultivation of 
poetry, or, as it was then called, tlie Gay Science;, although 
it has bodn euinetimeS;;designatod an auadeniy. An account 
of that, and of other institutions of a simihir description, 
will be more fitly given under the head TaouHADOtlRS. 
The oarliett of tbe Franch Academies, properly so callejl^te 
of much more rceent date. The Ac.adftmie Franejaise was 
instituted in iG.ldfay Cardinal Richelieu, for an object of 
the imme nature with that proposed by the Academy della 
CruSca,—the pupfication, regulation, and general improve¬ 
ment of the national tongue. Tills society, in imitation of 
its Italian model, publipied in 1C94 the first edition of a 
French Dictionary, IgnpiSi by the name of the Dictionary of 
the Academy, to WhB&it afterwards made many additions 
in suoebssive reprints. This work, however, Jjas scarcely 
perhaps attained the same authority «ith 'that of the 
Della CrusCan academicians; jiartly owing, no ehaibt, to the 
comparative immaturity of the French language when it 
was thus attomjrtedlb restrain its further growth. The ori¬ 
ginal number of niombers of the AeadAtnie Francaise 
was forty, from whom were elected a director and a chan¬ 
cellor every three montlis, as well as a secretary, who held 
his oiftcc for life. It used to meet three times a week in a 
hall appropriated to its use in the Ldiivre. This constitution 
it oontinued to retain till the year'1793, whitn if, was abo¬ 
lished, with most of the other establislmioiits wliich bad 
subsisted under the ancient government. Two years athtr 
it was restored as part of tlie Institute, of whicli we shall 
jircsently give an account. The next of tlie Frencli aca¬ 
demies, in point of ontu|uity, is the Jtoyiile datt 

Jnnurifitionx et Belhs Lctlrcs. It was eStablislicd in 
in the reign of Lquis XIV., by Colbert, and consisM- 
originally of a feW memliers seU'cted from the AcadcimiS 
Fran<;aiae, who used to meet weekly in tlie library of tliat 
minister, and to emitloy tliemselves in inventing ili'sigos tor 
medals to 1 h) struck in commemoration of the royal ; 'torics, 
examining the paintings and stmlpliiros iiroiiosed for the 
cmbeilkhment of Versailles, and discussing the nianner in | 
which the gardens of that palace sitould be laid out and the 
apartmenls decorated. They were called, and not inainiro- 
priately, if a reference was intended to their occupations as 
well as to-their numbers, 1m Pdilc Ataiilcmio, the little aca- 
deiiiy. Their place of meeting was afterwards changed t.n the 
same room in the Lojivi'e in which the Ac-ademio i'’ranf;aiso 
assemltled, and they tlten hegan to liold two sittings in the 
week. In 1701 this academy was placed, by an edict of the 
king, upon a new and more extended foundation : ami from 
this date it published every year a volume of memoirs, many 
of great value, till it was suppressed at the Revolution. 
It consisted, at the period of its suppression, ef tmi honorary 
memliers, ten pensionaries, and twenty assoeiates, exclusive 
of sevoral eorrespondirig memhers. The Acaddmio Royale 
des Seieneos was originally estahlislied by Colbert in 1 (iUfi, 
but Was entirely remodelled in 1099. Ily the new cmisli- 
tution its researolies were confined to the department of 
tlie physical scieiices. The Acadftmie des Sciences first 
began to publish its Transactions in 1600^ and from 1699 
a volume appeared regularly every year till the academy 
was suppressed in 1793. These three academies, toge¬ 
ther with the Acaderuio Royale de Feinture ct de Sculp¬ 
ture, which had been rather a school of painting than 
an as^ciution of cultivators of the art, were restored by 
the Directory in 179.5, and united into wliat was called 
the National institute. A now organization was given to 
this astablishisietH’by Bonaparte in 1802 ; and it was finally 
remodelled in tlif ferin in which it still exists soon after the 
succind rastoratioh of thj»:.poiirbons in IBlfi, As now con¬ 
stituted, the Institute, (i# Acadthnie Royale, consists of five 
dhdsions; the first called the Aoadfsmie des Sciences, com- 
preied of sixty-five ordinary and one liuiidred ooi-responding 
members; tlie second called the Acadfimio Franyaise, com- 

f osed of forty uterabers; the third called tho Acadfimie des 
nsoripUons of Belles Lettree, ppmjwsed of forty ordinary 
and sixty comsponding raeoib^, together wil.h eight 
associates : Uie liiurtli, called the Acsdcniie des Beaux i 
Arts, composed of forty-sme ordinary %nd thirty-six Cbire- ; 
sptinding niembers, wdth eight'associates; and the fifth, ) 
wbieU'lms been oftly lately added, called the Acadfimie des i 
Soieuoes Morales et’JFifiitiques, composed of thirty members, i 
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Each class )»ect8 by itself once a week. V^i^ancias are filled 
up by the votes pif we,metftlterii, subject to aii approval-of‘tl» 
king ; and#sh.taf regular members rteoives a •ifktjtfM 
I SfiO fi'anca per'annuni. The meetings of all the elasws 
are held ill fiw hall Vjjhfeh’Was formerly the Chajicl of the 
Oollego BVtIr Nations,'iliow called the Palais des 

Beaux Arks? The French Institute has, sin^ its establish-'^ 
men*, rajilied as the very first of the scieritifle asiipciations 
of Euroj#, the?-too6t illustrious of Whose,:phB5isoplit!rs have 
usually been coiripreliimdod in the lii^ of Its members. 

There is also in IVris the AcadAuiio Celtique, foUiided in 
1807, and now cidled the SoeWtO des Anti<piaircs de Frai«», 
which has puhlishod several volumes of interesting and im¬ 
portant Mnnmres, There are likewise academies in many 
of the provlgeial capites of France; arnong which the chief 
are those of BoisSfihS (107.5), of Niaraest(lBS2), of ^Angeril 
(Kigf), of Lyons (1700),of Bordcaux(I7(t3), of Caeti (170!)), 
of Montpellier (1760), of Bfiziers (1723), of Marseilles 
(1720), of Rochelle (17.32), of Dijon (1736), of Touionse 
(J740), of Rouen (1744), of Montauban (1744), of Amiens 
(1750), ofBesaiivou (17.52), of (Jhalons sur Xlarne (17,53). 
Many of these institutions have attaineil considerable cele¬ 
brity, and some of them have published their Transactions. 

ill. Spanish Acadkmiks. —A society fiir tlie cuUiv,ation 
of pliysical science, under the title of Academia Naturm 
Curiosonim, was esiahlished at Madidd, in 10.52, on the 
model of the old Academia Secretonmi Natur®, alrojuiy 
nicihioneil as linving been founderl at Naples ill the middle 
of the preceding century- Of the exi.sting Spanish aciule- 
tiiies tlie most important are the following:—The RoyUl 
Academy ol' Spain, foiiiided at Madrid, in 171-1, principally 
by the exertions of the Duke of Esciilona. It is constituteil 
on the model of the Aciidemia (hdla (.'itlscu and the Aca¬ 
demic Fraiic;aise, and lias for its olijoct.J^ie improvement and 
iniriflcation of tlie Spanish languageijiP which it has pub 
iishod a Dictionary, under the title itf jyifcumario m la 
LcnfstKi CanteUiina, six vols. fill., 1726-1739. The Royal 
Academy of Spanish Ilistor)': this comififcliced as a pri- 
valo association at Madrid in 1730, but was taken niider 
tho royal proloction, and incorporated by Philip V, in 1738. 

It consists of twenty-four tncinbers. Thtl first volume of 
its Transactions was publishcil in 1790, mnder thg title of 
Mouioria.s dc la Real Academia de la Historia. It has also 
printed some ancient inamisciipts, and given new editions of 
some historical works; and it has lopg beelfl engaged in pro- 
jiaiiiig a Geographical Dictionary Of Bpain. There are alsS 
an Academy of History and Geography at Valladolid, and a 
Literaiy Aciideniy at Seville, botli fiundcd in 17.5.'!. 

IV'. Fobtiigue-se Academies.—A n Academy of Por¬ 
tuguese History was cstalilislied nt Lisbon, in 1720, by King 
.John V., consisting of a director, four censors, a sejcretary, 
and fifty members. But the jiriticijial Forliiguese academy 
is the Aeadeniv of Science, Agriculture, Arts, Gommeroe, 
and general Economy, founded by Qtiecii Miuia in 1779, 
This institution consists of twenty-four aoc/os veteramix, or 
acting nicmbors, and thirty-six honorary and foreign asso¬ 
ciates. It is liberally endowetl by the pjovernHient, and 
posstesses a library, a museum, an observatory, and a print¬ 
ing-press. The memliers are divided into three classes— 

1. that of natural scioiico ; 2. tluttflf matliematics ; and 
3. (hat of Portuguese literature. It has publisiied several 
volumes of Transactions in difforertt sets; that entitled Do 
Agricultura, conimcncing in 1787 ; de Economica, in 1789; 
de Ixitteratura Fortugue.sa, in 1792; and das Scicneias, in 
1797. There is also a Goograpliical Academy at Lislain, 
established in 1799, which has puldished a map of Portugal. 

V. iAusTniAN Academies. —Of tlie.se the most aiicieiit 
is the Academia Naturm Curiosorum, cstalilisbeil at Vieniw 
in 1652. In 1087, during the reign of the Emperor Leo¬ 
pold I., it a.ssun)od the name of tlie .Academia Ca‘.sarco-I.aio- 
poldina. Its Transuclioiis were at first published in sepa¬ 
rate treatises, but since 1084 tliey have apiieared in volumes, 
under the title of Ephemerides ct Aete Academise Cttsarc® 
Naturw Curiosorum. A history of this acadniuy was puh- 
lished by Biichuer, at Halle, in 1750. The Academy of 
Arts and ,Sciences of Vienna was founded in 1705. In 1754 
was establi.shed in tho same city an Academy for the culti¬ 
vation of the Oriental Languages; and in 1783 a Surgic.al 
Academy, wiiich distributes every year three jirizo medals 
of the value of fifty giiildcfs each. 

VI. Frusbtan Academies. —The Royal .Academy of 
Science and Belles Lettres of Berlin has long licen one of 
tlie most eminent among the learned soei^ief of Europe. It 
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img establMhefVin:17^0« by Fieclericfe 1,, wjio appointed' tire, 
eolebi-tded Loibn^ its first president. Tbe fltst volujnyl' 
its Transsctiens appeared in 1710 . under the tide of Ab*- 
c«lkmm Berohnettiia, and other, voliraos follow^ at iiiter- 
sfabS'Of three or four years, .till the atecessiwt of crederick 
the iGreht in 1740, who, in 174,4, took it under his spe- 
■tial protection, and proceeded to give it a new orgaiuzation, 
with the view of extending its usefuinessjj^d isiising it to 
a higher rank than it had hitherto enjiMp:. Maupertnis 
was appointed its president, and the academy was divided 
inio tour classes:—1. Tire physical elae^, fpr natuttd science; 
2. the inathematical class, including astiTMioiuy j 3. the pbi- 
lesopbical classy 4. the bistoncal and philological dass. 
Each class, cliooscs its own director, wire ::^ttinue.s in 
olBco for life. Vacancies are also filled; up byllie votes ot 
the mombm, subject to the approval of the king. Since 
174(>, a volume of tlie Transactions has appeared regularly 
every year. They used to be in French; but are now pub¬ 
lished in Cierraan. The old Memoirs extend to the year 
1771 ; after which date they arc called the Nounmux Mc- 
MOirw, down to 1787 i with which year a third series com¬ 
menced. A history of this academy was published in 17i2. 
In 1798, the Royal library and Cabinet of Arts were 
united with, and placed under the superintendence of, the 
academy; tlrey are now separated. In 1754, was established 
by tire Elector of Mentz, the Electoral Academy at Ei furt, 
for the promotion of the useful sciences. Its Transactions 
were originally published in Latin, under the title of Aria 
Arademiee Elecloralis Moguntinfe Seientim-urn Vtilium ; 
but they have of lute appeared in German. 

VH. Othkr Gkbm4.v Acaokmiks. Oflhc.se, the prin¬ 
cipal are—the Academy of Sciences, othenvise called the 
Royal Society, of Gilltingen, established in 1734; the Elec¬ 
toral Academy of Science and Bavarian History at Munich, 
first estahlished in 17fi(», hut greatly enlarged since the 
erection Bavaria into a kingdom, and which has pub¬ 
lished its Transactions, since 17o:!, in Gornian, tinder the 
title of Abhnndlungen tier Baierhchen Akademie; tliul of 
Mannheiun founded in 1755, by the Elector Charles Theo- 
dDrdkUnd'nQw dn idod into three classes—historical, physical, 
and' rBeteorologiciil'j the Transactions of the two former of 
wliieb i«i|e|i8(Bn pUhlLsUed, under the title of Acta Acmiemirp 
Theodnro-^^tin^ —those of the lust, under that of Ep/ieme- 
rides Snci'MUi Meteoroiopers Palatinre; and the Academy 
of Suahian History, established at Tiibingcn, in VVirtemherg. 

VIII. SwKUisH AWp Danish AcADKiiies.—The Royal 
Academy of Sciences, of Shx’kliolm, was originally a pri¬ 
vate association, founded by Jjnnreus, and a low of his 
friends, in 17.39, and was not inoorporated by the Crown till 
two years afterwards. Its Transactions appear in iiuailerly 
parts, which form an octavo volume a year. The first forty 
volumes, from 1739 to 1779, are called the OUlTransiic- 
tibns; those which have appeared since, the Neu\ They 
are written in'Swedish, but have also boon translated inlo 
German. Tliis academy maintains a professor of experimen¬ 
tal philosophy, wfio, with the two soevetories, is paid from 
the property which the society has acqnircd.Jjy legacies ami 
donations;-' From the same source, it distribules every year 
several gold medals and prizes in money. Sttickhohn also 
possesses an Academy;: |i>f the Belles Lettres, founditd in 
1753 ; and an mstitutioifAenominaled the Literary Academy 
of Sweden, fininded in IS'Sfi. The object of the latter is the 
cultivation and improvement of the national language. 
There is an Academy for the investigation of Korthoni Anti - 
quitics, at Up.sal, which has published some valuable \ ohimes 
of MemoilS. The Royal Academy of Sciences of Copen¬ 
hagen W'as founded by the Count of Holstein in 1742, and 
incorporated the following year. Ife Transactions appear in 
Danish: but they haye been partly translated hito Latin. 

IX. Acaokmiks in'IIussia, ANn Poland.—T he Impe¬ 

rial Academy of Petersbufg«ilifca WWat of tire valuable iivsli- 
tutions of Russia, origmef44'**IU'i^ and^jcofttriving 
mind of Peter the Great. howm{^:4id not 

hve to carry into effect tire bo hi^Wwgodj 

and which is said to have intf^slod te hiii 

inspection of the academies of when in tliftit eountry 

in 1717, and to have lieen matured by oonsultatipns with 
Christian Wolff and l.«ihniu. Siiit immediately Mler his 
death, ill 1725, hisi suifeessor, Cattetine T, pwceoded te 
oxoroite the intentipnB of her deceased hushmid ; and the 
Academy was fiil!tbwithr«ital>lishod, and held its first sitting 
in December of that year. Some of the rnost distinguishod 
foreign matheinetmiuni and philo.sopher3 of the day were 
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wisely^ selMted.;to Bmproas to grage 
tion, and liberal aol^eis to aeeiliiSI'^ial^s m' it 

under tl^e^uiemf profesuers. f^bng' w'ete Whlfti 
jNicbolas and ;Danu^; BernbuilU, Biimhgor, Stc.' Of tligsc 
professors tbdrb are fifteen fat gll, bevidcs a presidont and a 
director. There are also fiigj; ai^uncto, fitera. wb(m).,yaeitn- 
efes among the professors are aJway* supiilhid, «nfi who, till 
thus provided tor, peimfted to attend;' the meetings of 
tlieAcademy. In its earlier dayB,tl^^^t?toon undenvent 
viimiis fluctuations in reputation ax#' e^Jonqyf'. accorduig 
as it happened lo be patronized 

sovereign ; out since tlic accession, 'of the BmpfS 

Elizabeth, wno placed it upon a broader uM mo$b,ind^Hm- 
dent basis, it has generally maintdinod p hi^ dha|ticter. 
its annual revetwe Is considerablfe (. and bnq im^ltetitler- 
vice, which it has thus been iisiiahto} ,to render, has been 
tlu; exploration of various jioi'lionSpff. thej Russian emp'iro, 
by means of the travellers Pallas, i^<ill(e%, Kldpr^, and 
othei-s, wlioi^^ has sentout for that purpose. Its.TVansac: 
tions, down5o the year 1747, inclusive, fottning fourteen 
voUmiea, are in Latin, and are entitled Cortmenhxrii Ara- 
demice Scientirs Imperiidu Pc'ftojop/ttonm. Tw’enty Vi0|lline8 
more, down to 1777, lilicwisc inXatitt(,aiv ontiued iVotn 
Commeniarii. Since 1777, they take the tiaine 01' 
and are partly in Latin and partly in Fimtch. Of the 
whole number of mathcraaticai papers whieh appeared in 
these Transactions doi^'n to the year 1783,; in Wliicli he 
died, the celebrated Kiij^ is computed to havb Written f'lillv 
one half; and he left beiiind him about a hundred addi¬ 
tional memoirs, which have appeared in the volumes printed 
since that period. These papers of Euler’s contnhutcd, 
more than any other publications of‘the time, to the sirapli- 
flcalion and-impi\iycment of the modern analysis, I'lic 
Imperial Academy {assesses a library' of some extent, wlucli 
cMdaiiis a considerable number of oriental manuscripts, as 
well as lain able collections uf medals ami of .sjieciincns of 
natural history. lnl7S3. an institution, on the model of 
the Academic Fran<;aise, having for its object the improve¬ 
ment of tlie Russian language, was founded at Petersburg; 
and was soon after united watli the Imperial Academy. A 
Royal Academy was cstablisbixl at'VV'ar.saw in 1753. 

Among the other European academics, may be mentioned 
the Medical Academy of Ceneia, founded in 1715; the 
Academie des Sciences et des Belles Lettres of Brussels, 
which has publishcil its Transactions, under the title (.f 
Memoirrs, since the year 1777 ; and the institution of the 
same name at F'lusliing, whose Transactions have also 
appeared. In the British dominions there are no UBsecia- 
tions for the cultivation of science or learning, which have 
this name, except the Royal IriiJh Academy, founded in 
1782, and wlvicli has ‘pu’olisliod its Transactions since 
1787. In North America, as in England, suoli institutions 
arc, for the most part, called Societies, and will be noticed 
under that tenn. The following m-e the only academies 
which we find (Numerated in the Eiumclopeedia Americana, 
))uhllslied in 1829':—the American AcaaSwv Of Arts and 
Sciences, established at Boston in 1780, which had in 1829 
published four volumes of Transactions; the Cohnectient 
Academy of Arts wnd Scfonecs, founded at Newliaven in 
1799, which liad then published one volume; and Aca¬ 
demy Of Natural, Science, founded at Philadelphia in 1618, 
of wliose Memoirs five volumes had appearod. 

Acadkmy is also the name usnafty'given, both in'this 
country and on the Continent, to an Institution estahlished 
for the cultivation and promotion of iho flno arts, that is, of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and iifUKic. Such itiatitu- 
lions coiiinionly partake both of the character of acadeihios, 
in the sense already explained, and of schoeds or (iOlfogbs, 
consisting, on the one iiand, of an assOoi^iion of amateurs 
and distinguished proficients, professing te^iiVe in View the 
dilfusion of a taste for the arts atnmg the puldSc generally, 
by puhlications, exhibitions, or wiy Other mdjifosJ'Wiich 
he made available for that end ; and, on Of On e^- 

blishment of teachers or professors, for'thhirtifo^^ott 
in tire practice of someone or mote Of ,tlte brahfBiSs in' ^dstfoft. 
The latter object is effected by tedtehtev tql #ei5«srfiiM foSks, 
ami by .the distribution of prizes and hwiquris. BOeiefites Of 
jiaintei^ for the promoti# afid ' protepfioli' pf flieir art, are 
(if Very' ahcieiit date. So'early as the year 1.345, the paintc 
ers of Venice are recorded to have fonmid tlirthselves iiao 
ail assfltaatioh of fliis' description.,. A'few year* afterwards, 
—namely, ih I^^O-^tlTOse of Florence did the shine. 'In 
1391 tte artistit' of Ptatis foUowed-the example of theft Ita 
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ijjlitt; trtSpfeil, and IbundM wbat they called the Acddemy 
of jSft. .&ike. Thu Wta^hment was foimally recogniz^ 
hy Charles Vll. ih 1430^ and the privileges which he Coh- 
ferrad npph tt wwe cohdrmed by Henry III. in 1584. In 
l(tf3 IS# Aeademy of St. Luke Ibnned a union with the 
Society of Sculptors; and th# institution subsisted till the 
Revolution. Towards the middle of the seventeenth century, 
however, it had been thrown into the shade by a new asso- 
ciatibn, founded by liebrun, Corneille, and several ot^^ erf 
the painters litoBsed Ijy the king. A royjd edict, in iSvour 
iOffbu associatisili Wki' issued in the beginning of the year 
18481 and in 1853 lettcrs-patent were granted to it by Car¬ 
dinal Mtu^n. Some time otter, Jt was allowed a hall in 
theXouvrt ; add, finally, , in 1663, during the administra¬ 
tion of Colbert, there iyas t^tUod upon itlT revenue of 4000 
livres annually. hdJCfiy 1, ih Academy of Architecture was 
established by the Sti^ minister. These two establishments 
weroibolished with the other academies at tlw Revolution; 
but they! have since been revived, and ncU^fonu together 
the foutm.division of &e Inahtuto, under the name of the 
" des Beaux Arts. It consists of forty-one mem¬ 

bers', eiglit associates, and six corresponding members. A 
branob of this aoidemy still subsists at Rome, which was 
established in 1666 by Louis XIV., with a revenue of 35,000 
livres. There are also Academies of the Fine .Vris in iimny 
of the chief provincial towns of France. Of the Italian 
academies of this deseription, that jef San Luca at Rome was 
established in 1593, by the einiiieht puinter Frederic Zue- 
chero, who creeled an elegant hinlding for it at liis own ex¬ 
pense. There are others at Milan, Bologna, Farina, ahd 
many of the other principal towns. Tlie oldest German 
Academy of the Fine Arts is that of Nuremberg, founded 
by Joachim Sondr-art, an artist of great ability, in 1002. 
Tliat of Drcsdi^l was established in 169", and was united 
with those of ijeipsiek and jVIcisscn in iro i, when it ;lre- 
ceived the form Which it still retains. There are uthersJat 
Berlin, at Vienna, at Munich, a't Weimar, and in various 
other cities. In Spain an Academy of Fainting and Sculp¬ 
ture was estalilished at Madrid in 17‘>.'!. At Amsterdaio, 
Antwerp, and Brussels, there are similar institutions. The 
Acmlcray of the Fine Arts at Sbickholm was established, 
in 1733, principally by tlie exertions of tlio celebrated 
Charles Gustavus, Count do Tessin; and that of Copen¬ 
hagen in 1738, though it was not iiicoqioratod till 1754. 
To tliis institutinn the famous sculptor Tliorvvaldseu was in¬ 
debted for his curly education. The Acadimie Imperia/e 
des Beaux Arts of Fc.tci-sburgh was founded in 1765 liy the 
Empress Catheriu# II., who endowed it with a considerable 
revenue. It consists of six professors of painting, .sculpture, 
and arclutccture.with an adjunct.or assistant to each, twenty- 
four honorary members, six <iOuncillors, a president, tlirec i-ec- 
tors, and threp adjuncts to the rectors. This institution has 
greatly contributed to the introduction and dissemination of a 
taste for tiie arts in Russia, by the pupils wliora it has sent 
out and supported during their studies in foreign countries. 
A letter, printed by Steele in the 555th No. of the Spextator 
(the last of the urigiual series), speaks of an Academy of 
Fainting, then (1712) lately established in London. Sir 
Godfrey Kneller is mentioned as its president. Tliis insti¬ 
tution, however, probably soon fell into decay. The present 
Royal Academy originated in an assoedation of painters, 
who obtained a charter, in 1765, under the title of tlie Jneor- 

C itod Society of Artists of Great Britain. This society, 
ever, was soon aftpr broken tip by disputes among 
its membets; and in 1768 the Royal Academy of Arts 
was incotporated in its stead. It consists of forty artists 
hearing the title pf academicians, of eighteen associates, 
of six associate engravers, and of throe or four indi¬ 
viduals <rf disduetion, gnder tlie name of honorary raera- 
bers. From the acad^icions are selected the professors of 
pointmg,.of sculplurelllf architectuire, and of perspective; 
and there ik also a professor of anatmAy, who is commonly 
ftmemher of tfoe medioM profession. Nine of the academi- 
edans are likewise appointed annually to officiate in setting 
iiie models, and otherwise supetintemliiigtbe progress 6f the 
students. The king is the patron of tWa institution but its 
funds ore, we believe, entirely derived from the mci|n;ey paid 
’ ■’ public for admission to the exhibition, whicli #Wro.s 

e ivory year, in tlio months of May and June. A 
of the English Royal Academy was estahlishod si»e 
years ago at R«a^,, .The Mnburgh Royal Aca^iny )^ 
Jhiintfog was fomad<^ in lf54,! A similar insti|ution has 
.^irocently bemt ustsblisbed in Dublin, under the title of the 


".Royal" IBbofalin?Academy. , Ah'. 'Aeafonhy 
Music was eihl^hcd Jh' so early as ttia l ; 

but a disagra^hht amonE its members occssioneAim disbo- 
hition alteritt had exfeted above twenty years. Bom# time 
afier thte ^ 'HeyarAcatlomy of Music was institttted, with 
Handel" At its head, and fi>r ton years, during which dip 
operas of that great coUiposer weie perfthmea under Vitg 
.sttperihtendM^ in the Haymarket Thpatie. epp^tod ^len- 
dia success.’Riit discord here also'came at length to aivido 
and disperse the professors of harmony ; and Mt: the year 
1729 tbe institution was broken np. A new Royal Aca¬ 
demy of Music, which holds its meetings in a hallin Ten- 
terden-stroet, was established in 1822. The French Opfou, 
it may b# Added, is Styled the Acadhme de Masique. 

ACA'DIA, by the French called ACADIIS, is the ge¬ 
nuine Indian name of the present province of Nova Seetia, 
The chief river of Nova Scotia is still called BhuhenrAeadie, 
ot the rixer (dAcadie. [See Nova Scotia.] 

A GALE' FHjE, a Greek word, signiiying nettles. These 
animals form the third class of Baron Cuvaer’s zoophytes. 
Many of tlicm are popularly named sea-ndUes, from their 
causing, when touciied, a disagrecatile sensation similar to 
tlie sting of a nettle. Their form is always circular and 
radiated. There is only one opening into the body, whfoli 
serves both for tlie mouth and the vent, and a single cavity 
which is at once gullet, stomach, and intestines; so that 
some writers have represented them as being all stomach. 



Fjtco Aesa—‘Alcyonium mammilltKium (EttisX AoUnia soeiafa CEuaO 
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Fsis Acvt-sriut.—Khiioitoma cerulns (Cwns). 
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llrnBOBTATio AoALsrHsi/^Fhrfl^lion ftyfodsMtlOs 

[THE PENNY CYCLOPASDIA.] ^ Vot.X-K 



Tlie«e' BaiBials hftTe liera arranged in three «rder»—1. fixed, 
a. tree, lajd 3, bydiostatici 

I, The idcaiepheB stahiks) can at pkaaure either 
attach ttonaekeg to stones or other objects in the sea, or 
creep and swim about on the waves. The sea ane- 

nmnos, the Zmmthce, a nd the Lueermriee, belohg tp this order. 

*11. The free {Acalrplue Nberm) are not found attached to 
any olijeet, but always lloatiug about in tbo water. The 
Midusm belong to this order. 

in The hydrostatic (Acakphis hydrostatictp) are thus 
named on account of oite or mure air-vessels, by means of 
which the animals can raise or sink themselves in the water. 
Their moutlis have not been discovered. The, order com¬ 
prehends the PAyrtt/in? and the i'/tywyiAorrp. S 

In the last edition of the Ri-giie Ammak, Cuvier makes 
only twb orders—1. The simple (Acaiep/iee simpliceg) ; and, 
2. Tito hydrostatic. 

M. Eschholtz, of Berlin, has recently published an excellent 
work on those animals, of which we shall take advantage 
in describing the several orders. 

ACANTHA'CEJE, a tribe of plants forming one of the 
natural orders in the Monopet,alous division of l)icot)’tedon- 
ous or Exogenous Vegetation. (See Dicotyledones and 
Ekooknvc.) Its nanio is derived from the genus Acan¬ 
thus, which has boon considered characteristie of the whole 
tribe. The plants of which it is composed are eithor iiltoge- 
har of an herbaceous nature, or shrubby in a slight dcgrtie 
only; they are extremely common in ew'ry tropical 
country, where they may be considered to occupy the place 
of the mints, dead-nettles, thymes, ami sagos of Europe; 
a few only arc (bund beyond the limit.s of the tropics. 
Many of the siMJcies are mere weeds; others bioir hatulsomo 
flowers with gaudy colours, hut seldom with any odour; a 
very small number has been occasionally employed medi¬ 
cinally as emollients or diuretics. 

The roots of AcantUacea) arc cither annual or perennial. 
The stents are usually four-cornered when yenng.but after¬ 
wards become nearly round; their inside is wcupied by a 
large proportion of pith, which is enclosed in a tliin layer of 
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lin])CTfectly formed wood; and at each joint there is a 
alight tumouj^ with an articulation, by which they are 
readily known firom lioth Scrophularineoi and Verbenaceat. 
Their flOwei^ arc often inclosed within large, leafy, imbri¬ 
cated braotem (1). The calyx (2) is usually ct^posed of eithor 
four or five parts, which overlap each othcri and occasioti- 
ally grow together at the ho-se. The coiolia {3) is' moriope- 
taluus and nregular. The stamens (4) are either two, or 
four, but in the latter case are of unequal lengths. The 
pistillura (G) is superior and turciUed. The seed-vessel (o) 
contains two colls, which burst when ripe, often wi'th clasti- 
ci^, and expose a few roundish seeds hanging to the cells 
by curious-l^ked proeosses. 

The stems of all the sijecies emit roots very readily from 
tltoir tumid articuktiona j on which tmeount gardeners uni¬ 
versally increase them by onttings of the full-grown branches. 
They are always easy to eultivate, IWOvided they are not kept 
in too colder too diy a situati^V^^ kinds freely 

produce seeds, by which they atejea^ymultipBed. 

The most common genera tun. Justieio, Acanthus, Ruel- 
lia, Thonborgia, Barieria, and RranthataUTfl, vrhioh see. 

For further information, see BKOtoft'i. iVoc&IttIjW Mora 
Nova RollaniicD—BarUvn^t ’CMSuka NMwihms — Ldnd- 
ley s Inlroduntion. to the S’yaAws-^nd/.obQve all, 

Nees v. Esenbeck'e Esepoekion, in tm tlnixl votame 0 f,I>. 
Waliiehe Planta Aeiatica rariores. < 

AeA'NTHiCliisf, in Zoology, a genus of Uodentia, esta¬ 
blished by J4. FiCuvier, and embracing two species, which 
am only known, at present, by tbejr osteology. In ;fte 
niia(bsr and fottn of their teeth, these animals agree in all 
Aspects with the common petcupne, from wltich, indeed, 


(4>ot only differ in the general form^ obtKi^ 
and tile comparative devekpenietsl^tito^t^Miffime fitoe toiti 
skull; charh^ers whieh luivc nbiwi^ iM{gii«ble mflumioe 
upon the habits and ettmomy of animal Mfe, and wlifch 
probably, be merged in Otiigre cd greater importaaoe, whin 
we come to be better a^usiinted witiv the speoies w quis- 
tion. Indeed we have introdueod the present articte prinei- 
pally for tiro ptirpose of attracting the attention of travollmw 
and residents in our Indian'6oloijbaiititimy of whom^ '^ 
daily op])ortanitics of elucidating thh^nd other obwmre sub¬ 
jects in zoology; and only require'^^’hwjinftirmcd of |{(ii 
wants to render the most essential setrl^' iio'tlto Sclenoe. 



To guide observers who may have an opportimity of pursu¬ 
ing tbi.s iiKiuiry, we liavei4t»gta''ed (flff. 1) theakitn Of a species 
of poreiqiinc sent from .liiva by the French traveller, Duvaii- 
oellc. and figured liy M. F. Cuvier, in the niutb volume of 
the Mhnoires du Museum, as the type of his genus AcaMMon. 



Fig. 2. ropresonts the skull of the common Italian porcu¬ 
pine, for the purpose of comparison. The prindpal differences 
which these skulls present, when comuarVd with one another, 
consist in the surface of the forehead being nearly flat in the 
acantlvion, instead of fojTiuug a spltorical elevation as in tiro 
porcupinej mid in the niisal bones being of much smaller 
dimensions in the former than in the latter animal. The 
sense of smell would thus appear to be less acute in the 
Javanese porcuiiino tban<in that of Europe and Afried; but 
it has the region of the braai comparatiycly larger. Mi Cuvier 
reckons two species: — 

1. The AcanMm. Javanievm, founded upon the skull 

alreadymaontioneil, aa having been sent from Java by M. 
Diivancelle. This is, pvobaVily, the Fak-landak, mentioned 
in Marsden’s History of Sumatra, and which tliat author 
identifies with '^o Hystrix Macfpw^ of Linnrous, a species 
cquallv obscure. " I’his anhntil is repni-t^ted-as having 
five bins on each foot, the body covert' with weak spines, 
and a Ibiig tail, terminatmg in a thick tufU of which the 
stiines are knotted, and spriiif out of one another like grains 
of rice. ' 

2. The Acanthion Daiihentotni, founded ui»n a skelefoti 
fonnerly described by Daubenton, but which he mistook for 
that of the common porcupine. 010 loct^tyfoom which tins 
skeleton was obtaitied is not exq^ kfoWim; hut there in 
reason to believe that, it was hro^prt"ftom itonie part of 
Africa. It may, perhaps, belong to '^e foSol^lated porcu¬ 
pine, which has howt lately found to inhaWt tfe Island of 
Fernando To; and which, to judge ftoin (he external np- 
poaranoo of the living sjieciiHen Torntorly ttoOSMsed by_fe 
Zoological Bociety, appears fo hive all the ctiaractemitio , 
marks which M. F. Cuv%«aeto to the gom» AeMthfen. 

It may be observed, id oonmusioBi, that, oesidM flie oom- 
inbn pes'ciipine (•which i^d^abits OVeiy p^t ofothe, Indian, 
t/Ontinent, as well as Aflkft and tlfo, ,WTO tif StitwM), 
lame islands of Borhe%; Snmatnhend Jayfo llfo Malaypi 
Peinniwiai and probably oflfor pelt* 3^ Alki cgn* 
tain tMie or four different Ipit otosfcjy aflied ap^kp, wm%. 
we havc,'at present, but a very vagvro and Cbiifiised accoime 
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kt -Zftrfegy, a 'genu* of TOBotnoa# 
iiT^(fntti‘;alUii)d iiff fhe but diatin^shod by bating; a 
Itolfld wrteB'Of*;^ate»ilte tail, exciting towaw* 
dxk»®i>fflyi ybBt* %By a*p> w some cases, separated 
The bocUeBand tads of these animals 
ore dhiiB^ated and cylindrical;, tlieir heads round, obtuse; 

fttdniimnt over the eyes, and covered in ftont witli 
bine or ton pidy^nol plates. Tlie back and upper eutlkoe 
Of the tall BM OOveped widi reticulated scales of a rhontVpMol 
form : the breast are covered with single traiiS- 

WM ptotaa ; as is Ifli^iss tlie tail, exeepMug towards the 
v»W extremity, whieltis sometimes furnished with a double 
row of plMles, al’ in the common viper. ITib tail is termi¬ 
nated by a little Opur, or homy exer«Bceiice', which has sug¬ 
gested the name of Acanlibtmhis (that is, tium or spur 
anahe), for this^entis^Thitll, however, but a very seoondaty 
oharaoleristio, and oflido use in distinguishing these ani- 
mtds iljfooa it exists equally in many oUier species of vcty' 
difbrdBI genera, such os the collared, and the black and 
while SBimes, and even in the c^mon viper. It springs nut 
of the ViSfy end of the tod, and ioes not appear to be of the 
OamaittiliV os the two homy spurs which grow upon each 
side or the anna- in the pythons and huas, and which being 
retractile, or capable of being erected and depressed at will, 
execute important functions iii the economy of these animals. 



The head of tKd acantliophis is broad and compressed, (he 
mcatU capable of great distension, and furnished on each 
side, hesideg the retractile poisen-fangs commnn to all tlie 
family of truly veiioihoiis serpent.^, with a double row of 
sharp, curved teeth. The specie,s of this genus are of small 
sire, reside on the surface of the dry land, and iced upon 
frogs, lirards, and smalt mammals. They are viviparous, 
and secrete themselve in rut holes, or beneath the rwjts of 
treos; never strangle or crush their prey hy coiling them¬ 
selves round its hody, h\it (‘xpecl a more siKsaly and certain 
Mctory from the deadly effects of their poison. "The most 
anciontly known species is,— 

TAo Aeanthophis Cerastinus, first descrihod hy Merrem, 
and so named ftrim the general Kirnihirity whii'h it bears, at 
first sight, to the cerastes, or horned viper, in its short body, 
large fiat head, and eyeS .surmounted by prominent scales. 
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Thd lungth ^ fids Species, is about fifteen inches, of which 
thd’t^meaBurasiratner moih than a fifth part; the hndy is 
fluck in frdporioli m its lengthy haying a cireumfoi^co of 
two ine 1 i& and a half in the middle, finm whence it g^uii|y^ 
tapers towai# either extremity. The colour is a peBife^grey 
abwe, ^scure ’transVene dusky o^bluish undiuati^ 
pa^ yellaW brown, with a smkll transverse tnw 
abdominal plate; and, in the 
l^mlQe, a ifin^ar Spots firstn the vent to thd ended; 


the tell; teS Itehlf » cylindrical ofi the tippST 
and fiat ben«t^ «tM the spur which terminates It 4S ex¬ 
tremely shatp-^tefit^ compressed, and slighdy hem; 
wards. The native ootmtey of this species is unknown; at 
least Metrmth.>cho first desenbed it, was ignorant of the 
country fSw wliioh ids specimen was obtained, and it dees 
not appear to he indicated by any traveller. 

Tlte Acanthmhis Brownii is briefly described by Dr. 
Leach, and fW'i-ed in the first voluRte of \!aa Natwalists 
Mucellttnu. The specifio name is given out of oompliniont 
to Mr. Robert BrovVh, the celebrated liotanist, from whose 
manuscflpts the brief description of Dr. Leach was taken, 

The body is udd to he of a uniform dark brown, the mtder 
lip wliitishicfhe upper with a transverse groove in fieont, the 
tail small and rather abruptly contracted at its junction Vrith 
die body, and the apex compressed laterally. Such,.v^ttli 
the additional fact that it is an inhabitant of New HoUafid, 
is the very meagre account of this serpent, supplied ly Dr. 
Loach. Mr. Peter Cunningham, however, In ms entertain¬ 
ing publication on the present state of New South Wales, 
informs us, that it die most venomous serpent of that co¬ 
lony; and suspects'that this and a kindred species, of a 
light orange colour, are male and female, as they have been 
found to inhabit the samo hole, Ha relates a rcmarkihle 
fact proving the tenacity of life of these animals. Two indi¬ 
viduals, a male and female, were discovered hy the dogs of a 
sportsman: the black one was killed, and the head com¬ 
pletely severed from the body, hut the female escaped into 
the hole; upwards of ten minutes afterwards one of the dogs, 
in hunting about where the snake had been killed, was bitten 
in die foot hy the head whicli had been cut off, and shortly 
after thed in the most dreadful comndsions. 

ACANTHOPTERY'GII, in Zoology, one of the diree 
primary grand divisions, or natural ciders, of fislicz, which 
Cuvier has flnallv catahlished, or rather restored, in his 
IlUtoire Naturelle ties Pousom, (Natural History of 
Ji'islics.) This great naturalist has divided fishes into Uireo 
orders, ■— Chwtdrnpterygii (from xovhpos cartilage, and 
rtilpv^ a. wing or fin), or Cartilaginous fishes,- without a 
solid bony skeleton; Acanthnpterygii, fishes having bony 
skelttons with prickly spinous processes in the dorsal fins 
(hence their name); and MdlacojAerygii, (jiAXasdi, soft, 
&c.) fishes with licny skeletons, indeed, but with soft arfi- 
rnlated radii in the doi-sal fins. Tliese diree grand diviaiaiM, 
fnmdcd upon natural and intclligibte piimriples, beCatlBe . 
cliarncterired by modifications of organic structure, which 
evefeise an obvious and important infiuence upon die hshlBL 
and economy ofdie.se animals,were first of nil roas^isew 
by oureelohrafed comitryiiieii, Willougiiby and Ray. ^hese 
naturalists wore the earliest in the atleinpt to give 
niatie form to zoology, ami to raise this branch of^b«aw* 
ledge to the rank and importance of a Scietids, by.fil^ying 
to its investigation the primdples of the induotiveiplifio- I;.# 
Sophy. Tlie system w'hirh these great m^ had left hteten-iy ’ 
pletc and iniiierlect, a thing tinavoidabiem all first attetrtplii;!, 
was further developed by the celchVatfed Artedi, in vvhA’ ’ 
hands the three orders awive-inentioned became .CfeOTlinate 
divisions, together with the Branchinstegi, since suppressed 
by BaMlh Cuvier, " After undergoing various changes in the 
hands of interniediate zwilogists, afid lioing even discarded 
altogether by the school of Linn sous, the system of Artedi is 
again triimiphant; liaviiig been lately restored hy M. Cuvier, 
who, after^many years devoted to the study of this lirancli of 
zoology, nild af^yariouS attempts to form a system of Iiis 
own, tfoolly acknowledges tliat it is the only arrangeniem 
donlbrmahlc to the actual phenomena which ,wc observl 
among these animals. Jd* divides the aeautlioptore- 

gions fishes into thirteen natural families, wliicb he caua- 
after the names of their typic.il or most common genera; 
but which ho has failed to distingiiisli by exclusive and un¬ 
equivocal oliaracters. The imperfw’t state in which be has 
left his Mktoite NatantU des Poissons is not the least to bo ,„ 
lament^,ifoong jbe weighty tosses wliieh. the acientifle world 
hite «)StMfii#;%‘ tUe recent death of this truly great man. 

ADAWrHV'RDS ^a Chtoek'coBS|iound signm-ing Hiorn 
tail), in ZqOld^, a genus Of Aeati&opterygious i'ishes, esta¬ 
blished hy Bwh and lAtopedo, and adopted by subsequent 
writers. Tins genus, sOpwrated ftom the Chmt^ns of l.in- 
hams, contanis;-!at present, a great nuroher of species, many 
of which are tifoarkiibig for tiie 'beaut}^ of their oxtoial 
forms, and the vafsstj' # their odlonre. They are diatin- 
guiifood fmm ptoxlmadt genera by the form of fi» body 
and ttul, whieh ate exceedingly compressed;—so much so. 




the of the iheastiied ftojo the ' dowd to 
the }>e^rtoraf ftns, it hW^ysi equal to, and often exceeds, its 
length J^in head to toil ;—'by their trenehist teeth, denti¬ 
culated tike a. very fine comb; but above all,hy.the move- 
able spinOs^ edged and sharp like a lancet’Vfftli which 
they m armed on each side of the tail, arid %ith which 
they' inflict dangerous wounds upon the hands of those 
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who touch them incautiously. It is this circumstance that 
h^ acquired for the Aoanthuri the name of ‘ Doctors,’ hy 
which they are well known to the Knglish sailors and colo¬ 
nists. These animals have the mouth small, and the muzzle 
rather advanced: they arc among the small number of 
fishes which live entirely upon vegetable substances, feeding 
only upon alga), foci, and other marine plants; their intes¬ 
tinal canal is, consequently, longer and more comjilicated 
than in other species, and ibeir llosh has a peculiar (lavour, 
very different from that of the piscivorous genera. The 
dangerous weapons with which Nature has provided these 
otherwise harmless fishes, are well calculated to defend them 
ftiom the attacks of the ravenotis enemies which every where 
surround them. As they arc not obliged to resort to rapine 
for procuring food, they are hy nature inclined to peace, and 
never voluntarily commence an attack; hot they defend 
themselves with courage and success against the largest of 
their assailants. Their laneets, also, arc placed in the very 
situation in which, above all others, they are most efficient 
and dangerous; not only because the greatest strength of 
fishes lies in the tail, but likewise because it is in tins quarter 
that their enemies are at once mo.st likely to make the 
attack, and least prepared to expect resistance. The acaii- 
thures atound in all the tropical seas, both of tlio Kast and 
West irtdies; they are never known to advance beyond the 
tropics, and are, cimsequently, unknown in tlie more tempe¬ 
rate latitudes. 

ACA'NTHITS (in Architecture). The name hy which 
the broad ralHod leaf used in the enrichment of the Corin- 
ftiikn capital is known. It is thvis called because of its 
/ general'resomhlaiice to the leaves of a species of the acan- 
ums plant; or rather because of a pretty traditional story 
which the Roman tiutlior Vitruvius tells of the^fancied ori¬ 
gin of the Corinthian capital, in which the leaves arc said 
to he imitated from those of the a-canthus. (See Capital, 
CottiyiTHiADr.) The same leaf, however, is commonly used 
in architectural and sculptural enrichments gcpi^rally; in 
the erinchmerit ofmodillions, of mouldings,,gnd vases, as 
wyi as of folioted capitals; and we gathef from Virgil, that 
tlw aeanthnii was by the ancients also employed as an orna¬ 
ment in embroider)'. In the first book of the Mneid, veme 
649, and again at 711, a veil or vest is said to he interwoven 
or embroider^ with the crocus-eoloured or saffron acanthus. 

Indeed, it appears to have hetm a great favourite with 
that poet himself, both as a phuit rind as an ornament in 
yvorks of art. Speaking of the moat delightful trees and 
shrubs for a garden tor beiSS, in the fourth book of the 
Cfeorgics, verses 122 and ho says, ‘ nor could I have 
passed over in silence theAate-bhiomingrnartossm^ or the 
twig of the'flexible acanthus f’ intd iil< l^fttird'oeiogue of 
th6 PucolicD, yetmi 45, he describes tw»-beftuti&fl'bewhen 
cups, on.whiidi' was carved the scone of Orphew enchUBitmg 
the trees, veith ‘the Soft acanthus folded ronafl fl»e handles.^ 

The applicatipri of the biarik-ursvne acanthus (see next 
artieW) to spulptriml enrichment is further illustratod in tlie 
following passagesThciocritus, describing a enp of JEto- 
^inn manufacturiB, says, 'the pliant acanthus is expanded 
■all luund the cupand Ovid (Met. 13. v, 701.) represento a 


toologicaI#^,iiim4,3lfe borteriboi^ tto 
eevered with rioantbus leaves vilftught iR -^Id. fjpirrif 
the^ two mi^es off applying it, A wsll as of that desegSbaj^ 
by Vwgil m Ins third eologvie, *4 Jww vew ,mariv ®a»tw 
in ancient vases still extant. 

Athenseus relates that, i« the splendid procession or^ 

daiped to convey the corpse o^/ Atexander the Great to its 

final destination in Sgypt, the ridflin was placed in a car, 
which was adorned with a snuall eelouwtade of golden pillam, 
and a golden acanthus was set hl'^ntemls between th» 
columns. v 

riiny the elder, in his Natured Bigtorg, describes the 
acanthus in such a manner that‘ft can only be recognized 
in the hrai^-ursine; and his s^heW, in speaking of. the 
successful cultivation of the sa^e pljmt as an ornament to 
his garden, leaves no doubt that the Imnk-ursine is i^nti- 
cal with the common architectural and sculptural stgjmthus. 

This ornament, in the ancient Greek and Rcmariwidels, 
is very choi'acteristic of the styles of architectural enrich 
ment of those nations; in the Roman it is full and somewhat 
luxuriant, and in the Greek more restrained, but simple and 
graceful. 
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ACANTHUS. Under this classical name have been 
do.scrihed, hy ancient anthors, at least three totally different 
plants. Firstly, a prickly tree with smixith evergreen leaves, 
and small round saffron-coloured berries, frequently alludeii 
to hj' Virgil; this is conjectured to have boon the Holly, 
Secondly, a prickly Egyptian tree, described by Theo¬ 
phrastus qg having pods like those of a bean; it is pro¬ 
bable that this was the Acaria Arabica (see Acacia). 
Thirdly, a herb mentioned hy Dioscorides, witlt broad, prickly 
leaves, which jierish at the apjiroach of winter, and again 
•Sprout forth with the rofum of spring. It is said tiiat the 
idea of the Corinthian capital of Greek columns Was.taken 
from some of the leaves of this acanthus. To this latter 
plant the name is now applied. Tlie word, in all cases, 
alludes to the prickly nature of the leaves or stems. 

In luoilorn botany, Acanthus is a genus of hetbacaous 
lauts found in the southof Europe, Asia Minor, and Itqdia, 
elongir.g to the iiatucal order Actmihar.ea;. 

Gkneric Charactkb.. 

Calyx in four divisions, of which the upper and lou'or 
arc much larger than the other two. 

Corolla one-sided, With three lohoS; no trace of an upiicr 
lip to lie found. 

Stamens four, in two lengths; anthers never containing 
more than one cell, fringed, the upper ones erect, the lower 
horizontal. 

Seed-vessel two-ccllcd, compressed, filn^seoded, with 
sides of the texture of paper. ’ 

Flowers growing in a tefiminal leafless spike, hariinjg at 
their base three floral leaves, of which the intermediate^nu 
is fringed with hrisUes. 

The commonest species is Aea?ahug'J^lig, cv 
urging, a native of many parts of the South Of Euri^, grow¬ 
ing in shady moftt places, ariionft hrishes., Ito stem is 
about twOi,fcet lugh, arid is covertoafroiri tho'yHffdle to the 
top with fine large white flowers, sli^tly tinged with yel¬ 
low. The leaves ate large, , | 0 ft, deeply riuC hairy, and 
shining, and surrpund the lower,;riwt only Of the ritmn. 
Both the leaves arid the iriots, Vhimt are mr^riial, ribotand 
ii) mucilage, which has eioi^ .them to tie suhstitiittsd in 
domestic medicine for the nm»h-fflri’Hpw. It m ^9 facies 
which is usually sftripdsOd to hate ' given rise to ^ notion 
of the Grecian cap^. But it appisam; fitori Mm inve«%a- 
tioB of I)r.,Sihthorp, th»t ft w jm Whototo h» fliBBfl, eltiS 
in Greek islands, m in any wrt'pf ; 

and the plant which X>k)sd<ftidek1totitt hiivd^ toe^ 
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"tatjtorilffuu ealled whkh jp: fonad* 

of euHivatied {^undii, ^ 
of dad te &etpici^ in m moi»t cituaiimis. This 

tn£fiM ki'fthUu in having a dworfer ateio. 

wr(roiS‘#Dg«d pink inatead of yoUow, and spiny leaves, 



tnotih nioie deeply cut. Both the one and the other ai^ 
hall-hardy perennials, increased hy division of the summit 
of the rdot. iphey liavo been long cultivated in the gar¬ 
dens pf (Gri’eat Britain, hut perish, if not protected, from 
severe frost; 

ACABU'LCO, a city in flie province of Mexico, alxiut 
183 miles S.S.W. of the capital, Mexico; N. lat. 10“ 50', 
W. Ion. 99° 48'. It stands in the recess of a hay, close to a 
chain of granite mountains, and is the best Mexican port on 
the coast of the I’acillc Ocean. The hay has two entrances 
forrotsd by the island ItocjuetU; the (snnparalivc dimensions, 
of which may be estimated from the scale attached to the 
small map. The port is capable of containing 500 ships, 
and is. deep enough to allow vessels to lie close to tlie rocks. 



. Aonpulpp isdint popriy.buiU, and is a most disagreeable and 
unhealthy plpee.: laying within the torrid zone, and snr- 
.roui^d % ngwntwiw, A, k intensely hot, and the inhabit¬ 
ants, pa^ulwrly new; comers, are liahlo to daUgerons fevers. 
Sons? time Vek an opening was «it throu^ the rocks 
ijOB the .west,,h* the sea-hteeze, hut a dirty swamp 
.i On the; east i»de of tlv? hwii pfuhahly still remains un- 
' drgiited, and k one Of the sources of the annual 'fevers. 
Tlie ihty of Mexico, in the intetSOr, comniunieates with the 
I'acifte by the town Of Acapulco, which once had a ccmsl- 
demy? traflc, partieutarly with Manilla, the capifeS (4 
Manilto, or tn«m. one ot the Phaiimino islands, Under 
,, Ahu Spanish clDininion ft vessel of the largest ske nsed 
.annually tn,leave AOapnlco for Manilla about or 
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fingfliihiwfttt Mrtftftt iwith. tbo S]^niai^ ihe M^RtlU ,ships 
wem'eai<h^%'|$td^;after,)i4.a rkh.bOo^'.''. :Twt|^Iira-' 
turned to caripying' htg^ idkO^s, 

prmted i(»liO<% coarse eptton , sUirfe, po^lwn,, Chhibte 
ieweUwgfji Aw*- Ik arrival was .tiie signM for a great «s0rt- 
oouTse 'to nMpkhaBts to Acapuloo^ho silled the popula¬ 
tion for tbehime to about 9000., ®0 ro^Olk^ enjoyed % 
Acapulco xvhile under the dominion Of Spain being now 
abolished, the; India and China feade has shifted to the 
ports of Sam Bias, Mazatlon, arid (xiMymAs; and tlioimh its 
prosperity necessaialy Butfered by suoh'rentoyal, Mr. Ward, 
in his Jfeaaco, states that its commerce is again reviving. 
The present number of inhabittins is stated at about 4600, 
who are principally people of rolOik. Its exports are (riehineal, 
indigo, stiver, and some skins. [See DiettOfmairg >Q£^apk. 
f/Oitwse/.] 

ACA'UIDES, a division of Ana'cHNinB*, which tom- 
prohends the small spider-like animals t^ulatly tertoed 
lakes {Acany, as well os water-mites and ticks: senie of 
these are wandemrs on land or in water; otiiem are fixed 
upon various animalg, whose blood or humours they suck, 
and even insimiotirtUemselvcs benealh the skin,, and olteu 
multiply proiligiously. 

These minute animals are not considered, by modem 
naturali.sts to rank among insects, on uei'xmnt of their struc¬ 
ture being very different, and from their having, in most 
casus, like spiders, eight feet, while no insect has more ^^n 
six feet. Their mouths, in some, ore furnished with Jaws 
(maniHlmlfK), either having pincers or claws, hut eontoiried 
in a projection ofthe breast-plate (xlemam) in form of a lip; in 
others it is in the form of a syphon or sucker; and in otiyrs 
it presents a simple cavity. M. Latreille makesA*ur ,dm- 
sions of the Ararirkis: I. Mites (Trmtbidiies)'. 2. Ticks 
(Ririniles): 3. Water Mites {Hydraehngllti^ : and 4. Iflgsh 
Worms (Micr<y)hthira ); the latter distinguislied from mu 
other three by having only six feet. 

ACARNA'NIA, an ancient division of Notteem Greece, 
which was hounded on the north by the Ambraciut .Gulf, 
now the gulf of Arta, on the north east by the small ter¬ 
ritory of Amphilofphia, and on the west and south-weat by 
tint, part of the Mediterranean to which the Greek and 
Roman writers gave the name of tlie Ionian, Sea. The 
eastern Iwundary is not so easy to dcterminel,v It extended 
in the time of Thucydide.s cast of the rivcl? Acheluus, aiid 
encroached upon the territory whidi seemed .toe protoriy of 
tlio AJtolians. Under the Rtandns, or somewhat earlier, the 
Achelotis was made the dividing line. Auarnania afterivtods 
became part of the Roman province of Rpirus, and 
was attached to the province of Achwa. Aeomania, jt js 
now supposed, trill fonn pait of tho new kingdom of Gredoe, 
It has somotimes been called hy the name of^Giiril^ or 
Oarnia, in modoru times, which appears to he a eoECuptWi 
of the ancient name. ‘ 

T)io longest straight lino toat cau lie drawn in Aegy* 
nania is about flity miles, from Aetium to the mouib: «f 
the Achclous. The length of seaccoast from Aetium, ndor 
the entrance of the AmVirac.iot Gulf to tho mouto of the 
Achelons, is reckoned, hy Slralio, to be aliout 570 stadia, or 
57 miles, reckoning 10 to a mile. Om' modem chaits give 
a length of from 70 to 80 miles, inensuriug in a rough way, 
along the very irregular outline of the coast. Several good 
ports are found on tins coast, which, addtid to the general 
fertility »f too country, might have made tho people wealthy; 
hut toa'^initiw inhabitants never attained any reputation 
either in coinMento, or the arts, sufficient to transmit their 
fame to our days. Their best ports were occupied by Curiu- 
thian eelonies; and tlie iivhabitants, engaged in continual 
wars wito their neighbours; are characterised by Thuej’dides 
as living in a state of piracy and robbeiy, at a time ivhen 
Athens (which was not 1.50 miles from too mouth pf too 
Aehelous) had seen the dramas of Aischylus and SojEtlteeles, 
and was adorned with the great works of Phidiiis. 

Thucydides, who wrote dunng the Peloponnosian war 
(wliieh oommenrod Ac 431), ts the eturliOst extant writer 
who gives us ^any,.'<to«oktotentoion alamt a people chlloil 
Acamanums, -opglitry whuih we have called 

Acamftiiia. It k 'AMSriolt 'iff give, in a limited space, any 
doflnfte or eometo the o|rtgin of many of too Greek 

nations. Tta AeURtomana ate never nientioneil by Homer, 
though their .neighbours and brethren, the .fEtoliiins^ ore; 
and this woidd tto*d to prove lliat too iiame of Acaitiahians 
aa toe name of-a people, is not so old as the time of Homer. 
Hiey heloniii;^, ;^bably, at least in part, to at) eld and 
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widely ^fftued race called the Lelcges; and, by gradual 
Ibterfflixtbte with Hdllebic (Greek) stock, became, to a cer¬ 
tain ek^t, a Greek people. In the couj*e of time they 
formed * kind of union and civil polity, ndiich Aristotle 
thought worth describing; but his work is lMtt»>^[SeB 
iEroi,! A.»f8.] 

We have hardly attempted any description of the in- 
torimr of this country, because it is next to impossible to 
atktc anything about itthat is either very precise or im¬ 
portant. In Its present wretched condition, it is very thinly 
inhabited, and little, cultivated. There can be no doubt 
that it contains a considerable portion of good soil; and wo 
have lately been .informed* 'on trustworthy evidence, that 
among its miitoral treasures are sulphur and coal. There 
are several lakes in Acamania. 

Bordering on Acamania, on the north-east, was the small 
territory of Amphilochia, wliich, with its capital Argos, was 
Bometimos reckoned a part of Aciimania, owing to the poli¬ 
tical connexion between the two people. It lay on the south¬ 
east and eastern coaSt of the Ambraciot Gulf; and its eastern 
boundary may have been thh Achelous, or rather the moun¬ 
tain chain* which here forms the westifti margin of the 
basin of that river. Tradition named Amphilochus, the son 
of Aiwhianu^,%s the founder of the state of Amphilochia, 
and of its capiml Argos, after his return from the war of Troy. 
[See Asoos.l Amphilochia, together with Acamania, be- 
caaab part of tlio Roman province of Epims.—[See Actium.] 

A'CARUS. The mite, a genus of insects belonging to 
the Acaridx.s, under whicn Linnaeus comprehended a 
great number of rather heterogeneous species. M. La- 
treilio {.RegfW Airimal; edit. 1829) confines the generic name 
to the species which have tlie fetdore (pnlpii forked, very 
short or concealed, the body very soft, or without a scaly 
emst. Tlie feet have, at their extremity, a vesicular cushion. 
Among these species arc enumerated tlie following:— 



The domestic mite {Acams /hmexiicm, Dr. Gkeh,), is vciy 
commonly found in collections of insects and stulTi'd birds, 
and is excecflingly destructive to cabinets, 'I'lie ellhivia 
of camphor has some effect in destroying this pest, Imt is 
not powerful enough to prevent it ultogetlmr. Moistening 
the specimens with a weak solution of corrosive sublntviite, 
i.s said to prove on effectual preventivo. 

The itch iiiito (Acarux Scahin, FABKir'ins) is a micros¬ 
copic animal, found under the hiiraan skin in the pustules 



of a well-known cutaneous disease. By some persons tlie 
insect is believed to be the can,sc of the disease, tlmugli 
many authors think othcrwi.se, Bonelli, however, (QOxgrra- 
p. fi7) and Dr. Galet (Diisgrtation, ou, T/i^ imiu- 
ffitralo), liave found the aninini in tlie pustftttis under the 
skin,—shave observed it multiply,—and infer, that if it docs 
not produce, it ocxionipanies tho dis irder. Tho descriptions 
and figures which tliey have given prove these facto hoyond 
question. 

The BpaiToW initi (Acartit paimmmM, FAimictns) te 
distinguished by the remafkablc size of its third pair of 


Geotiboy callod it tite hat tick,; and 

it in his genus Sorest, new ahtmdon^ BatosdcGt^ 

has 4 ti'^nn good description of it witii fidures. (Toit/yti* 

Tab.'6,) ■ •■V’t'- ■ 

accelerated* motion. ACClLERATljm 

FORCE* ACCELERATION, When the velority of # 
moving body is continually increased, so that tlie lengths 
described in successive equu portions of time are greater and 
greater, the motion is said to be AcceUgated, which is tho 
same thing as saying that the velocityjionhtinually increases. 
[See VELOciTY.J We see instancesip the foil of a 
stone to the earth, in the motion of a imiuet or planet as it 
approaches tho Sun, and also in the ebb of the tide. As it 
is certain that matter, if left to itself, would nei&er accelerate 
nor retard any motion impressed UpOT it, we must look for 
the cause of acceleration in sometning external to matter. 
This cause is called the accfilmaipg see IwJtjgTtA, 
Force, C.vusk, to tho remarks in the last of wrtiioh 
articles wo particularly refer the reader, both How and When¬ 
ever the word cause is mentioned. At present tiie only 
accelerating forces which we will consider, are the action at 
tho earth, and the various weights produced liy it. 

It is observed, that when abovly falls to the ground from a 41 
height above it, the motion is umformly accelerated; that is, 
whatever velocity it moves with at tho end of tho first second, 
it lias lialf as much again at the end of a second and a half; 
twice as imicli at tho end of two seconds; and so on. • At 
least this is so nearly true, tliat any small departure from it 
may be attributed entirely to the nvsistanee of tlio air, Which 
we know from exporiimce must produce some such effect. 
And this is the same with every body, whatever may be the 
substance of wiiioh it is compv'sed, as is proved by the well- 
known experiment of the guinea and the feather, which fiiU 
to tlie bottom of an exhausted receiver in the same time. 
Tlie velocity tluis acquired in one second is called the mea¬ 
sure of the accelerating force. On the earth it k about 32 
feet 2 inclu's per second. If we could take the same body 
to the surlace of another plmiet, and if we found that it there 
.sequired 40 feet of velocity in the first second, We should say 
that the aecclorating force of tlie earth was to that of the 
])lanet in tlie proportion of . 12 ;, to 40. By saying that the 
velva‘i 1 y is 32!, feet at the end of (ho first second, we do not 
mean that tlve body falls llirough .321 feet in that second, 
but only that if the cause of acceleration W'ere .suddenly to 
coase at the end of one second, tlie body woilid eontiniic 
itioving at lliat rate. In tnitli, it fails through only half that 
Iciigtli, or in tlie first seeoiid. It mny be proved ma- 
tliciiiritic.rlly, that if a body, setting out from a state of rest, 
iuis its velocity uiiiliiniily accelovatcd, it will, at tho end of 
any time, liave gone oniy half tlie lengtli which it would 
have gone througli, luid it moved, from the beginning of the 
time, with the velocity which it has acquired at the end of it. 
Thus, if a body has been falling i'rom a state of rest during 
ten seconds, (ihc resistance of tlie air having liecn removed,) 
it will ibcii liave a velocity of 321 X 10 or .3211 feet peir 
second. Had it moved througli the wbolo tert seconds 
with tliis velocity, it would have passed over 3215 X 10 or 
.'! 2 !Cg i'eet. It really has deseribecl only tlie half, or IfiOSJ 
feet. tVe may give an idea of tho w.ay ih which this 
proposition is establisliod, as follows;—I'he area iff a rect- 
anglo [See Rectanoi.e], that is, the Tiumbef of 
fi'H it eimtains, is found by niuHiplving together the num¬ 
bers of liimir fti’l in tlie sides. Tims, if ah be 4 feet, 
and AC a feet, tho iiuiiiber of aquare feet in the area k 
I X .y. or 20 . Again, the number of feet described by; a 
body moving with a uriilomi vi^.ity, for a certain nntnlfeh 
of seconds, k fotuid liy ninlliplying the niimbcf Of sectthdk 
by the iiumlKU- of feet per second, or the vokxsity. If, thO^^ 
AB contain as many feet as there arc seconds, and At; fii ' 
many feet as the body moves through jpersot'ond ; M 
feet as the bixly describes in its motion, 80 ihtiny Aqdiiiin ' 
feet will tliere be in abdc. Thatk, if wo let xH rijpres^t 
the tiiiio of thotiun, and ac tiie velocity, the tfroA aroc 
will rii]tres(‘nt the length described in the tiine IR, %tth tlie’' 
velocity AC. Not that abbc is the Iqn*^ deitoribed, of 
AB the time of describing it; but ar contains a IbOtsfor 
every second of the titne, and A»nc contains a sqUuire foot 
for every loot of length described. SSintilariy, If at the end 
ctf tlie time just considered, the tody suddenly WMthteg an 
a<'cession of velocity v v, making itt. wholc veloctty B Pper 
second; and tf with this increased yeWty it nkwO for-g'; 
time which conttuns as many seoonda ait s c contains feek ’ 
the length described in this second portioa t&u kiu 
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a> sbof oinllaim square feet 
tl^ frliolO j^gnidAsBiBb^ in both portions of time will be 
rcipteaented A# sum of tile areas a roc and be of. 
And simfl*# for another aw^ssion of velocity oi, and an 
adiditiondl’t^lie Mpresented by sh. Now, lot a b^y move 
for the tunP. repented by am j at the beginninjj’ of this 



time let it be at rest; and by the end, let it have acquired 
tlm vi^Ocity MN, so thatmad it moved from the beginning 
with this velocity,it would have descrilied the length repre¬ 
sented by A M N P. Instead of supposing the velocity to be 
perpetmmy increasing, let us divide the time am into a 
number of equal parts—say four, au, uk, km, hm, and Jet 
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one-fourth of tlie velocity he communicated at the liegin- 
niftg of each of these times, so that tlie liody sets oil’ linim 
A, with the velocity ac, which continues through the time 
represented by ab, and causes it to describe tlie length 
riipresented by a b n c. We Imow fivim geometry [See 
TatANOt.ES, Similar] that bd, ko, and hk, are respeo- 
tivcly one-lburtb, one-half, and three-quarters of m n, which 
is aw evident to the eye, and may be further proved liy 
drawing the figure correctly, which wo roi^oinmond to such 
of our readers as do not understand geometry. Hence 
o E or B F is the velocity with which the body starts at 
the end of the time as; e i at the end of a e ; and 
H g at the end of ah. Consequently, the whole length 
described is a fwt ftir every square foot contained in 
abdc, EBFO, EiKH, and HQNM, put together. Hut this 
is not a unilbrmly accelerated velocity, for the hoily first 
moves through the time ab, with the velocity ac, and 
then sudileuly receives the accession of velocity df. But 
if, instead of dividing am into four parts, we had divided 
it into four thousand parts, and supposed the body to 
roiseivo one four-thousandth part of the velocity m n at 
the end of each of the parts of time, we should he so 
much nearer the idea of a uniformly accelerated velocity 
as this, that instead of moving through one-fourth of its 
time without acquiring more velocity, the body would only 
have moved one four-thousandth part of the time ntiac- 
eolerated. A.nd the figure is the same with the exception 
of there being more rectangles on am, and of less width. 
Stai nearer should wo be to the idea of a perfectly nniform 
ac^'leration it we divided am into four million of parts, and 
l-that the triatigle an Mis the 
half Of apnm ; 2. that the simi of the little rectangles 
AMMb, BF«](i is always greater than the triangle anm, by 
thp sum ol the httle triangles acd, n po, &c.; 3. that the 
sum of the lasbrngmed Uttle triangles is only the half of the 
1^ r^ongle^ k q n m, as is evident from flie inspection of the 
dotted part of the flguire. But by dividing a m into a suffi¬ 
cient number of ports, we oan make the last rectangle h q n m 
as TOolV as we please, consequently we can make Sie sum of 
the Uttle tnimglos as small as we please, that is, we can make 
the sum of the rectangles a c d n, &c., as near as we please to 
the triangle anm. But theraorc parts we divide am into, the 
more.nqarly is the motion of the body uniformly aocelew^ • 
thatis, 1^ more nearly tlie motion is unifonhly accel^ted, 
the mwe nearly i» anm the representatiim of the space de- 
sQ^ited. , lienee wte. iaust inter'tond there arc in mo^- 
mtoas oceursite methods of demonstrating it), thtrt if the gc- 
untiprm, ANM would really ha^ a 
evqry foot of tength describodhy the body. 
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kMVishalfof APNit. aild ^t«ifol>d{il^aia« 
a square foot for. ' everv foot of length which would AuftM fotc*) 
described if MW^Aoef oeeh the velocity frinn the beginniiw, 
we muirt fefer that the length described by a uniformly 
acoelersMl motion from a state of rest, is half that which 
would have been desccitied, if the body hgd had its last vefo- 
citv from the beginning. . 

If the body begins with some velocity, irilts»4 being at 
rest, the sp'iuie which it would hive doscril)^ from that 
velocity must be added to that which, by the last rule, it de¬ 
scribes by the acceleration. Suppose that it sets out x^h a 
velocity of 10 feet per second, gnd moves for 3 sei^ids . 
uniformly acceletated in such tt'manner as to gain 6 fo^' 
of velocity tier second. Hence it will gain 18 feet of velooity, 
which, had it had at the beginning, would have iqevcid it 
through 18x3 or 54 feet of length, and the half of this is 
27 feet. This is what it wcmld have described had it had no 
velocity at the heginning; but it has 10 feet of velocity pCr 
second, which, in 3 seconds, would move it through 30 feet, 
lienee 30 feet and 27 feet, or 5| feet, is the length really 
moved through in =11^ 3 seconds. 

Similarly We cate calculate the effects of a unififirm retar- 
dation of velocity. This we call imagine tq. take place in 
the following W’ay. 'While the body moves iiSpprmly fitom 
left to right of the paper, let the paper itself move with a 
uniformly ac.eeleratcd velocity from right to left of the table. 
Itet the body at the beginning of the motion he at the left 
edge of the paper, and let that edge of the paper be placed 
on the middle line of the table. I^t the body begin to move 



on the paper uniformly 10 inches per second, and let the 
paper, which at the beginning is at rest, ho uniformly ac¬ 
celerated towards the left, so as to acquire 2 inches of velocity 
in eveiy second. At the end of 3 seconds, the body will bh 
at H, 30 inches from a, hut tho paper itself will then have 
acquired the velocity of 6 inches per second, and will have 
moved through the half of 18 iiuihes or 9 inches; that 
is, AC will lie inches. Hence the distance of the body 
from the middle line will he cb, or 21 inches. Relatively 
to the paper, the vehx'ity of the body is uniform, hut rela¬ 
tively to the table, it has a uniformly retarded veloiaty. 
At the end of the fourth second, it xvill have advanced 40 
inches on tlie paper, and the paper itself will hax'O receded 
1 fi inches, giving 24 inches fiir c n. At tlio end of tlie fifth 
socund, AB will he 50 inches, ac 25 inches, and cb 25 
inches. At thqjjjnd of tlie sixtli second, a b will be 6 0 inches, 
A c 30 inches, i^l u c 24 inches, so that the Ixidv, with re¬ 
spect to the table, stops in tho sixth second, and tlicn begins 
to move hack again. We can easily find when this takes 
place, for, siiioe tho velocity on the paper is 10 inches per 
second, and that of tlie paper gains 2 inches in every seixmd, 
at the end nf the fiftli second the hotly wiH cease to move 
forward on the table. At the end of 10 seconds it will have 
returned to the middle line again, and afterwards will begin 
to move away from tlie middle line towards the left. At tliB 
end of the twelfth second, it wiE have advanced 120 inches 
on the paper, and the paper wiH have receded 144 inches, so 
that the Ixidy will lie 24 inches ep i|he left of the middle line. 

The general algebraioal fotmul® Which represent these 
reiiults are as follow. Letit t^fho yehteity with which the body 
begins to move, t the numhtft of seoMiils elapsed from tlio lie- 
ginning of the motion, g the velocity acquired or lost during 
each second. Then the space deswilied in a uniformly accele¬ 
rated, motetin ftomrest is j gt ‘; when the initial yelwity is a, 
the space dei^hed in #n accelerated motion is gf-higfA 
njnd in a retWdM motion tlie body will have moved through 
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in lliie di^Ctibu of iW initial velocity if oi lie 
greater than | ^ f*, br will have cojijiB back uiul passed its 
lirst poaitibn oh the <Aher side by igt '“St, if at be less 
thattiy #*. In the last case it continues to mwe in the 

direction of its initial velocity for ^ seconds and jaroceeds in 

(* * 

that direction through the space 4 

Fot furtlicr explanation as to veloeitios which are accele¬ 
rated or retarded, but not uniiormly, sec VsnoexTY. 

kccKixKKtWT^ tf the Moon's Mean Motion, le p 

AccKutKA.'tifxi ^ theiMi^on Cornels. /' s 

TARY PKRTUaBATIOIfS. 

ACCENT (in Mathematics). To avoid the confusion 
arising from tlxe use of many let ters in an algebraical problem, 
and on other accounts, it is customary to signify different 
magnitudes of tlte same kind, or magnitudes similarly con¬ 
nected with the question, by the same letter, distinguishing 
the.se magnitudes from one another by .icecnts. It is, there¬ 
fore, to be understood, tliat the sumo letter with two differ¬ 
ent accents, may stand for magnitudes'll different in value 
n-s those ropmsented by different letters. The convenience 
of the aecetititoay bo illustrated as follows. If a men can do 
( things ill c days, and e men can do/things in g days, we 
have tile following equation:— 

afe = ebg. 

, Now, instead of using e,f, and g, in the second part of the 
question, let us use the letters which .stood for the coire- 
sponding quantities in the first part, with accents; that is, 
let a' men do (' tilings in c days. The equation tlioii 
becomes 

‘' ah'c = a’he'. 

In this new form of the equation .some things are evident 
to the eye, to ascertain which, had the firat liquation been 
used, we must have had recourse to the question itself. For 
instance, that if o", h", c" express men, things, and days, us 
above, ai"c = a"Ac", only placing two accents now where 
thoi'e was one before. In many investigations the judicious 
use of accents gives a symmetry to the processes and ex¬ 
pressions which could scarcely be otherwise obtained. 

For the nmnatliematical reader, we may illustrate the use 
of accents in the following way. Let us suppose a bwikcase 
to consist of four rows of shelves, each divided into six com- 
partmonts. If we call the six compartments in the lowest 
range, a, n, c, o, n, and/, respectively, wc might lot the 
coropartiiiont directly over a be called o, and so on; but it 
would be xnuch simpler and easj of recollection to calf this 
compartment a', the one over it in the third row a", and 
so on. Tims ctwh letter would indicate a certain vertical 
line of conipartrooiits, whUe the accent would point out in 
which horizontal line the one designated is to be found. 
This is precisely tlio mathematical use of the accent. All 
quantities of the same kind, or wluch the problem places in 
simitar positions, are designated, with regard to this ques¬ 
tion. hy the same letter. 

The accented letter «' is icoA n aecenled, ox a dashed; u" 
is read a twice accented, or a twice dashed, or more conve¬ 
niently, though without much attention to idiom, a tuxi dash, 
8h!. ; where accents become too many to be used with con¬ 
venience, the Soman figures are substituted for them. Thus 
rf' would be used for a"". The Roman figures prevent this 
being taken for a*, or a multiplied throe times by i|Bclf. The 
young algebraist should be cautious how he uses accents, 
until experience has taught him to do so with propriety. 
The accented letter is the metephnr of algebra; and expres¬ 
sions of the greatest symmetry may be deprived of all their 
beauty, and even much of titeir meaniug, by a wrong use, 
or even a want of this notation. 

ACCENT. When a child begins to read, he is apt to 
pronomice all the sj'Dables of a word in the .same key, with 
the same loudness and cicaniess, dwelling tho same time 
upon each, and pausing the same time between each pair. 
He soon, however, learns that, in nearly every word, thero is 
pne syllable at least which must ho ihstinguished from the 
rest by a more impressive utterance, as m tho examples 
res^i, respectful, resixctabk. If the word is a long one, 
it requites a second accent, ns respertab{lity, fndnufdctorp, 
immortaliee. On the other hand, when short Words come 
together, one or two isre often devoid of accent, us in the phrase 
in the lip MU, When it is stated that tho accented syl¬ 
lable is prqbouhci^ mote it^tcssively titan the rest, it is itot 
meant thal: oE Si^Ated ^dlables are to be equally impTes- 
aiVe. Tn the critatiiptes given above, the first acce^ in 


ntdni0clorg Arero' to he wejfcer titui fet <m ihd 
syllable ; go tit/Ttiit accent in iwwWiitSgft and,mat 
attached to the ^position on, among ttie inx manosylla,hl5^, 
on the top of o nilt, are comparatively veiyihint. The 'vCon 
sideration or acr-ent Often determines wbitther w tiotore 
nouneoAhe initial A [See A or ArrJ; tjonseqnentiy, 
whether the article an or^ o is to be used before such a wor^ 
Upon accent depends tho melody qf verse, at least in modem 
languages. Of the ancient, parficulariiy the Greek acoeut, it 
is better to abstain from speaking, the pinions of 

people on the sulnect of Greek aCocnt;||^ holli'unsetded and 
contradictory. We may remark, howe^, tiiat it is the prso- 
tice of the modem Greeks, in a very great ntimber of m- 
stancos, to put the chief^^tress on that syllahle whkh, hi our 
printed Groek books, has the accentual mark 0/11; hut, 
in doing this, they frequently and unavoidahly negl/ct the 
stress on those syllables wliich vp are accustomed to pre» 
nounce most emphatically. It ni said that the prihcqde 
of Greek versification is quantity, or, as it is defined, tho 
mere duration of a sound. Possibly, on a closer oxatiuhation 
of the question, it would be found, that what the ancients 
meant by quantity, was not very different from what we 
mean by accent. To return to the safer ground Of ptirown^ 
language, the reader of our older writers, Ehakspeare atm 
Milton, for instance, should know that the acieents of words 
from time to time are changed, and even variable at ibc 
same time. ITius, tho verb which we call triumph, was 
with Milton generally triumph; the noun and the verb being 
commonly dtstinguisbed by him in the same way as pro¬ 
duce the noun oxuXproiluce the verb lue at the present day. 
What wo call spirit, was with him more commonly spiritci 
or almost sprite; and diqiect, process, were aspect, process. 
Even in our own time, advertisement has become advh'- 
tisement. In those changes, the usual tendency in our 
language is, and has been, to throw the accent larthor hack 
from the end of the word. Such a tendency is, perhaps, 
inherent in all langiiagos, and seems to arise solely from an 
endeavour to save labour by vapidity of utterancie. 

The symbols employed to denote accents arc three, tlie 
acute('), tho grave( ' ), and the eircumflcx (* ). We have 
hitherto spoken only of the first. The second in the ancient 
languages is said to denote the opposite to the acute, or, per¬ 
haps, the absence of it; while the circumflex, we are tehl, 
marks a compound of the two, first a rising and then a falling 
of tho voice in the articulation of the same syllable. 

These throe little marks, as employed in the orthography 
of the French language, have a signification altogether dif¬ 
ferent. As the French, like all other languages, is defident 
in the number of charKcters used to mark the vowel sounds, 
it has iHien found convenient to employ the three symbols 
given above. Thus, the sounds of e, i, i, c, in the mouth of 
a Frenchmen, differ not so much in point of accent as in 
the real articulation. 

Jinqihasis .liffers from accent, and is properly used with 
reference to some one word, or part of a sentence, to which 
a speaker wishes to draw attention by giving it a more 
marked pronunciation. (See Emphasis.) 

ACCENT, in Music, signifies, in a general sense, 
emphasis, and is either grammatical or oratorical. 

Grammatical accent is the emphasis, always slight, and 
indeed only just jicreeptible, given to notes which are in the 
accented parts of a bar (see below), and may be thus ex¬ 
emplified:-— 
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Now, without accent, these notes would hare no reoasore, 
that is, would not be in any nmsical time; btii if the' fifst, 
fifth, and ninth are accented, the whole will be dividod into 
bars of (ximmun, or equal, time. Ex. 








If an emphasis is given to the firsti ^feuitb, imd seventh 
notes, the series will divide into bets of triple time. Ex. 
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tiStftM^ third, ilflh, &c., hotes of 

&e*slW*wwv' |5x.- 


Ofittorh^l ftccenf is expression—is the accent dictated by 
ibeling—and not' eonflPcla to any particular part of the bar. 
Jt often & lequhedi thoiign the coinpoaer may not have 
tharked it by any_ ’^|pi, but left it to the knowledge and 
taath hr ftc performer to discover and enforce. Commonly, 
timrever.^e tenns rinfarsato (strengthened), aai sfitrzato 
(violently forcca), ahe Used for the» purppse, though these 
participles are tbh often thought synonymous. An acute angle 
(»-) IS also entploycd to indicate such emphasis. The an¬ 
nexed passa;^, from Mezarfs F^aro, is an example of 
oratorical decent, the siress being laid on notes in both the 
uhaccented and accented parts of the bat, the words ‘Giusti 
Dei 1* (JustCods!) demanding strong expression:— 


I 



GKus'ti De-il che inai sa - ra? 
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ACCENTED parts of a Bah. in Music, aro such as 
naturally requite some emphasis. In common time, the bar 
of which is divided into lour parts, the first and third are 
accented, tlie second and fiiurtli unaccented. Ex. 



If tho movement is very slow, the accent will fall on (ho 
ilrst, third, fifth, and seventh parts,—on every other quaver. 

In triple time of three crotchets, the aesient is on the first; 
tho second and third are unaccented. Tliongli some writers 
arc of opinion that tho last ought to have a very weak stress. 
Ex. 
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In three-quaver time the accent is on the first quaver 
only. In six-quaver time, it is on tlie first and fourth 
quavers. Nine-quaver and twelve-quaver times, which are 
only multiples of tho two former, follow the same rule as 
those. The extremes, however, of slownesis and quickness 
in.ttines, though not altering their names, change the num¬ 
ber of accented parts. Thus, as we have before remarked, 
each bar of comtnou time in an adagio (a very slow move¬ 
ment) has four accented parts; and when six-quaver time is 
very rapid, or presto, the first note in each bar is alone ac¬ 
cent^ The Various times (as well as the many clefs) 
ought ^ be reduced in number, by which the law's of 
accejif might be much simpliled, and couilned to two Very 
plain rules. [See Clef and Timb.] 

A(3G^*TANCBi. [See Bill op ExciiANai:.] 
ACQc^BARY (froni the low Latin aceessorius vel aeces- 
tn law,,pnq> who is guilty qf a telonious offence, not 
ns cliief actor, but as a participatpr Without lioing present at 
tho time of the actual committing of the pftenoe, os by com- 
maidd, advipe, instigation, or Ponceoluient, &c, 

A man may; bo inccossary ettoer before the fart, or gftet'it. 
An acoossaiytAo foot is defined by Lord Ilalp to 
be Olio who, “ being absent at tho tirac of me crime cenm 
luittcd, doth. yet. pr<”h>te, counsel, or command another tis 
commita crima.” iTlte ahsenep of the offender is necessary 
to constitute him an accessary, as* ptherwise ho would h« a 
pwcipal; and ha must nave procured the oommis^oiiiof^ie 
cruUa. either % '^tedt m^aUl communication with 
sotMoi porpetnitor, or by oonveying his advice or conimemd 


tlirpughsanptslwwi'td. But tl^ pter#. eawjptfwpn* 
of a felony vrithpiit 

tion, will not gmip aJliah an, accessarya«, tliat .is htHy * 
misprisipo of mtouy. Tt’is an estabUshed ride, that-wh^ 
a man .•ttominands another to commit an Unlawful act, ho 
is accessazy mot merely: to me act rtnumimded, but to aU^ftio 
consequences tliat may pnituu upon it, except such as could not 
in any reasonubleprumm^ity be anticipm^,nE |d^d; as, for 
instance, if he commands another viotehtly5|e beat a thiril 
person and he beats him so that he cUesy the pemmi giving 
the command is guilty as accessary to the murder consequent 
upon the act, notwirtistanding^that it may never: have 
been his intention that a crii^^f so deep a dye ehiinild 
be committed. But a man will hot be guilty os aecossary 
before the %ct if he command another to kiU A, and be 
kills B, knowing that it was not A, because the particular 
crime he contemplated has never been completed. ■ It is 
otherwise where the directions have been mbstantiaily pur¬ 
sued, although the crime may not have been committed pro- 
cisely in the manner in wlriclv it was commanded to be done, 
as where a murder, is eflected b/ means of stabbing ihstead 
ofpoisoning. :... 

An accessary after the fact is one who, kppwing (hat a 
man has committm' a felony, receives, relish^ or assists 
him. In general, any assistance given to a felon to hin¬ 
der his being apprehonded, tried, or suffering punishment, 
a.s by afibrding him the means to escape the pursuit of justice, 
will constitute the assister an accessary after the fact; but 
it is not so if the assistance given have no such tendency, as 
when clothes or necessaries are supplied to a felon in gaol. 
Although any act done to enable the criminal to ^ape the 
vcngcaiicc of the law will make a man guilty as stecssary 
after the fact, a mere omission to apprehend himWitlioiit 
giving positive assistance,, will not have that effect. Also, if the 
crime Ito not completed, at the time of the relief cy assistance 
afforded, the reliever or assister is not adjudged ah' accessary 
to it; as where a mortal wound has been given, biit the mur¬ 
der is not then consummated by the death of tlie party: yet, 
the crime once complete, not even tho nearest ties of Wootl 
can be pleaded in justiiicatiim of concealment or relief, except 
alone ill the case of a wife, whom the low supposes to be so 
much under the coercion of lier husband, that she on^t not 
to be considered as accessary to bis crime, by receiving him 
after it has been committed. 

By tho late statutes of 7 and 8 George IV., the punish¬ 
ment of accessaries before the ftict is assimilated to that 
which is by law inflicted on tho principal; and accessaries 
after tho fact are made punishable with imprisonment pro¬ 
portioned to the heinousness oft'tlie original crime, but in no 
case is the impri.soiimont to exceed two years. The ufibnoe 
of receiving stolen goods is by those statutes specially pro¬ 
vided Cor, and those who are convicted of it arc made liabte to 
fourteen years' transportation. 

Formerly no accessary could lie tried until after the con¬ 
viction of the principal, the crime of the former lieing re¬ 
garded as, ill a manner, dependent on that of the latter; but 
ill tho present day the law is greatly allercd'ih this respect. 
It is now competent to try and convict him, either as acces¬ 
sary, or for a distinct substantive felony, without waiting for 
the conviction of the principal, who may nrt be witllin the 
roach of justice, nr Who may, perhaps, have been acquitted 
through accidental failure oC'ovidencm 

It remwn-s to bo observed, that the distinction between 
principals and atwssaries hold.s only in cases of felony. 

ACCIDENT, SCO PREniCABi.Ks. „ 

ACCIPENSEK, in Zoology, a genus of fishes. [See 
Sl'UROKON.j 

ACC0LAT)E. Tliis French woid, derived from the Latin 
(id, to, ami collam, the neck, .signifies, in familiar speech, an 
embrace; and this idea, or fliat of union by means Of the 
neck, as when two oxen ai-e yoked together, is that which 
prevails in larious other derivatives from the same root, both 
in the French and Italian languages. Some, aecordingly, 
have supposed that, when used as descriptive of a ceStam 
part of the ancient ceremony of conferring knighthood, the 
particular actwluch it denoted was the embrace, aocompsnicd 
with a kiss, which was bestowed upon the new-made kiiight^ in 
token of the brotherhood ertabhshed between them by nis ad¬ 
mission into the order of chivalry. It has, however, been tiie 
more gonevally-recoived oninvon, that the acoolade Was w:hat 
we call ill English, (though perhaps iraprojicrly) the duVhing, 
the hiow given to the oheefc or shoulder of tho kuight, 

' as on .emblem,' to use the language of ‘ last 
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Kffroht which jt was hiwftfl for him to endure.' There w ino 
doubt ns to the groti uittHjuTty of ihii'lttat-iTiehtifmed'bastom. 
Gregory Tours, yrriting in the sixth’centuiy, describes the 
blow on the shoulder as part of the ceremony with which the 
kings tif IFtkhce; of the first race, were wont to coiifer the 
honour of knighthood. It Ima been derived, by s&me anti¬ 
quaries, from the blow which the Homan slave received flrom 
ins master when manumitted, or made a fteeiaan. The blow 
of liberation, indeed, whatever niay have been its origi¬ 
nal import, may be traced in various directions among the 
usages iif the middle ages. In Germany, up to comparatively 
rebent tiraesi, nohleinen were wont to confer upon a slave the 
riglit of bearing arms by striking him. The act was felled 
mhrhaft machen, that is, to make him capable hf bearing 
arms. And in the same country it is still, in many places, 
thb practice for the apprentice to receive a blow from the 
ablest journeyman when, by the termination of his appren-* 
ticoshh), he becomes a freeman, and a member of the guild. 
The bliiW by which knighthood Was conferred seems to have 
liben originally given with the hand, for which the flat part 
if the sword was afterwards suhstituted., . 

ACCOMPANIMENT, in Music, is the subordinate part, 
ir parts, aecumpattying a voice, or several voices, or a prin- 
sipal instruihfet, feci The piarto-fnrte or guitar part of a 
tong is the accompaniment, the dir itself being the prin- 
lipal, the other only the useful ally, the support. In a con- 
jerto the whole band acconipany the instrument for which 
;he chief and prominent part is composed, except in the 
wrn' jiarts, (t. e., those piirtions of thC concerto in which the 
irincipal instrument rests,) then the orchestral parts take the 
brin of a fhll piece. 

Aceon^nimerit is also the harmony of a figured base, or 
mother word for wliat is, by a fixdish, unmeaning term— 
rat too generally adopted to be at once discarded—called 
'horough-liase. 

The Accorhptihiment nf the ^cede is the harmony assigned, 
mrtly by what may be called nature and partly by cvistom. 
ofhat .series of notes denominated tXxv diatonic scale ascend- 
ng and descending, such scale being taken as a base. Ex. 
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The diatanie|hcalc adopted as a melody has one simple 
loconipanimCnt, consisting almost exclusively of common 
itiords; but it is also Isuscciitibic of many diftbrent har- 
Donies, the study of which is of the utmost impoitance to 
he singer, as weB as the accompanist and composer. [Sec 
Ji.tTONic ScAiuffl 

Dr. Burney (In Rees' Cydcfce^a) seems very much in- 
dined to favour the opinions concerning accompaniment 
vbich Rousseau endeavoured to propagate in his lAtitre 
<UT laMusiquePran^Ctise, This .acute Fremb writer, the 
icalotts defender of the Italian^ School/ when, as relates to 
iramatio music, it certainly was the best, thinks that an ao- 
iximpaniment of the smallest TOSsible number of notes is to be 
preferred; and he appears to have been enraptured by a little 
boy who, at the performance of ah Italian bnrletta in Paris, 
accompanied, on the harpsichord, the airs wife harmony of 
fte tnost meagre kind, SDtuetimes playing wife only two 
fingers, Itousseau had not acquired a taste for rich har¬ 
mony, for vHfe the music of the German school he was very 
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littlto jf atidj. 


atajj, acquainted; but that our celebrated and gone- 
sry yudicnous English writer, to whom fee finest 

a of Gonnany wcee welt known, should havo; 
nlqaaibrm^.,|^bn fee imperibct knowledge n 
turn thindie of fee last century, is 
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I someiufeaf a-nfettfe''W^Surpri»B; 
authority, it is tnefe necessary, fte fee fefe af ife , to 
demur to his jndgo^t here. Est modUSim nfelW—auff SiS- 
sible acoompaniato feell know this nradhitn- The rfd lttiiitn 
accompaniment can nw haHlly fe endured; wbfie, fertainly, 
many ultra-Gerraanlsts of the jnesent day overpower rhtdony 
by the multitude of notes Which, ffe want of sound judgmentr 
and in a true pedantic spirit, they arc So nnme to Btnplw. 
ACCOMl>TS.—tSee BooK-krbpwo.) 

ACCOUNT or ACCOMPT (from ^ ioW lAtin Com- 
putus), is a term of action which in fee efetier fenes was 
much resorted to, and of wliich trrtiuont mention it made 
in the old law books. Strictly, it lay only afemH^a feBidt 
or receiver, requiring liim to render an itocount of the 
moneys received by him as such baililf or receiver; but fee 
form of action being found to be one of fee most cohVehieiit 
at that time, it was extended to cases Where the peifen 
called Upon to account was neither a biiilin Uor ah triifeb- 
rised receiver, if he had in any way received and fetdinod 
money whiob it was his duty to have handed over to fee 
claimant. At present the action of account is rarely used, 
a bill in equity Vicing ftmrid to lie in practice a niuch more 
effectual mode of settling disputed accounts; whilst ftl feo • 
Other cases formerly enibraced by the action of account, vari¬ 
ous modern and more simple forms of uroceeding aro adopted 
in preference to this, which is difficult, dilatory, and exjionsive. 

ACCUMULATION, in Politictil Economy, is the act of 
adding one Saving to another for the purpose of forming 
Capital. Every saving indicates an excess of production 
over (aiusumption, and the accumulated excess constitltteS 
individual and national riches. 

In ib.:I2, 14,.311,(147/. was the amount of deposits in 
Savings-Banks in England, Wales, and Ireland, miuie by 
429,400 dcpo.sitors. This largo capital was an accumulation, 
penny by pciitiv, shilling by shilling, and ptrand by pound, of 
the savings of tfiat class of persons who, in every country, have 
the greatest difficulty in accumulating. Habitual efforts of 
self-denial, and a rigid determination to postpone temporary 
gratification to permanent good, could alone have enableil 
these accumulators to retain so much of what they had pro¬ 
duced beyond the amount of wlmt they consumed. This sum 
of 14,311,647/. represents as many pioducts of industry as 
could be bought by that sum. It is a capital which remains 
for the encouragement of productive consumption; that is, 
it is now applied as a fund for setting others to produce,— 
to enable them to consume while they produce,—and ra like 
manner to accumulate some part of their productions beyond 
what tlicy coiisunio. The wlic'e amount of our national 
riches—the cajiital of tin!', and of every other country—has 
been formed by the same slow but certain process of indivi¬ 
dual saving.s, and the accumulations of savings. 

The consumption of any production is the destruction of 
its value. Tlie production was created by industry to 
administer to individual wants, to bo (lonsumod, to be do- 
strciyed, Wlien a thing capable of being con.su(ncd is pro¬ 
duced, a value is created; when it is consumed., feat value 
is destroyed. The general mass of. riches feon reniaihs 
the same as it was befote that production took place. If fee 
power to produce, and the disposition to consume. Were equal 
aud constant, there could bo no saving, no accuiutilation, no 
capital. If mankind, by their intelligence, their skill, febir 
division of employments, their union of forcus, had liot put 
themselves in a condition to produce more than is consumed 
while fee great body of industrious undertakings is in 
gress, society would havo btran stationaiy,—civiftaatioit/Cunld 
never have advanced. WhateyCt is consumed by tliose who 
are eanying foiward the business of production, is callod /pi-g!- 
duclivii consumption. Whiitevet, on fee other hand, is feii> 
surned by those who are not engaged iti re-ptfeueing, !is 
called mq>T<>duc.tive consumption.—). A shoetnaket, we, will 
say, rents a shop, works up leafeer and other tnatejS^, Usfe 
various tools, burns out candles, and is biihfeH fed. and 
clothed while in therictof produtatig a puif, of shoes. This 
is productive consumption;—fer the paw of jshqps repfe^gts 
the value of fee Btaterials eni^loytsd in tltejfe. fee cote«^ 
ties consumed by fee shbemakei duriijg feeir ^fednelSon, qiid 
the wear and tear of fee feeds applied hi feakfeg tlieia,, If the 
shoes represent a higher value feahwhatJhas been consumed, 
in consequence of fee productiveness of thfe labour of llie 


wo will stmjfesh, aooutnulafes proBfe 

to livh without' makiiig shoes, or appylhg < 
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il« no<vuses sto mabwl^, fae 
1 m for the support and bQ'^ 

joy iTt^t of ■WOilMMe. without adding Eui^ing to the gross 
ptodoM of society •—this is unproductivo consumption. It 
would Im Well to note, however, that there may be direut pro- 
duotiom and indireot production. The shoemaker is an 
example of the one case;—the man of science, who enlarges 
the hounds of human knowledge, and thus enables others to 
produce more successfully, is an example of the other. (See 
(lowsoMpnoN.j 

Aeoumujlations merely hoarded up, and not ppt to use, 
liaye been denominated savings; when they ore applied to 
the encouragement of production, (hey are capital, and are 
capable of producing profit. The savings of the artisans, 
domestics, and labourers, who male up the depositors in 
savings- banka, are capital, and produce profit to the accu¬ 
mulators, in tlm shape of interest. If a man is engaged in 
manufiictures or tirade of any sort, his savings can be readily 
invited as capital ; because every saving applied to his own 
branch .tf production enables him to extend the <;^uantity of 
wlvat he produces. If his savings exceed the demands of 
his business, he lends a portion of his capital, either directly 
or indiiectly, to some other producer, who pays him a part 
of his profits as interest. Those who derive their income 
from revenue, and not from profit or labour, cither consume 
as much as they receive, or they accumulate more capital. 
Whatever they save is—like every saving of every class—a 
clear addition to the general riches, and a means through 
wliich productive takes the place of unproductive con¬ 
sumption. 

whatever is saved and accumulated is a saving and 
accumulation of commodities which have been produced. 
The value pf the accumulation is most conveniently ex¬ 
pressed by an equivalent in money; but only a very small 
part of the accumulation is actually money. A few millions 
of bullion are sufficient to carry on the transactions of this 
country; its accumulations, or‘capital, could not be pur¬ 
chased by several times the amount of all the bullion that 
exists in the world. A great part of what is saved, there¬ 
fore, is an accumulation of products suitaWe for consump¬ 
tion. The moment that they are applied to the encourage¬ 
ment of prodmdion, they begin to be consumed. They en- 
eom-age prodviction only as far as they enable the pro<lucers 
to consume while they are in the act of pnxlucing. Accu¬ 
mulation, therefore, is no hindrance to consumption. It 
encourages eonsuniption as much as expenditure of revenue 
unaccopipaniod by acoumulation. It changes only un]>ro- 
ductivc into productive eousuraption ; it enables the things 
consumed to be repbroed, instead of being utterly destroyed. 
The manner in which this efiee.t is brought about requires 
to be shown a little in detail; and we may probably maka 
the subject clearer if we exhibit the influence upon socie^ 
of the conduct of throe different individuals, each of whom 
may be taken as examples of a class. 

1. The prodigal, who utterly destroys the accumulated 
property which the labours of others have created, is, for¬ 
tunately, an exception to the general mass of consumers. 
As mankind liave become more instructed, they have been 
leas disiwod to look with complacency ujwn the career of 
such an individual. Even amnnpt ill-informed jicoplc, U is 
not uncommon to hear it said of such an unhappy person, 
that he has eaten his estate. It is not, of course, meant by 
this expression that his house or his lands ore actually con¬ 
sumed; but, though the house and lands remain, something 
“etptal in'value has been destroyed by his extravagance. He 
mortgages or sells his house,'or lands; and the proceeds of 
the sale are consumed by riotous companions, by tlwughtle.ss 
domestics, by ministers to his sensuiu passions, by the per¬ 
sons who -have 'bpen engaged in pr<!paring for him foolish 
gratifications. The capital which has bought his house and 
lands has been withdrawn from productive consumption. It 
was employed, we will say, in a particular species of manu¬ 
facture; and the workmen whom it called mto action were 
aoCustomed to consume in the most advantageous way for 
production, whilst they were themselves reproducing. The 
capital is Withdrawn Qom mauufactnres to support the con¬ 
sumption of a number of persons whose command of the 
means of consumption will soon he at an end; and whose 
consumption, while it lasts, is so capricious, that no regular 
brunch of industry can address-itself to its supply. The 
productive consamers/hhowere mamtamed whilejdie capital 
a^iishtljfiged in mamtfaotures, lose (heir employmfct; th^ 
fwcome coc^wtitees M (ho market of latwur; Uieir romp^ 


titim dulaisisltoi.w^s: and the whole boijy of ig^dnotiyo 
consumon tiwi^ent of industry iwd'e«(n{«#iid to 

consume less. w^oduotive consumption of (he pro¬ 
digal goes-on till h* can conspute po longer. The value of 
his esiM i| Utterly destroyed j ^ is «i>- mneh completely 
wasted (rf Sh® general cai^. If aU _cai»t»li»te were to 
pursue the same ootolie:a|;lho PtoAtgahin Iw th@ir a gene¬ 
ration the most luvi^i^ninmti^iyould of 

the most helpless bi^barism. ^eie fwoU w (to 
tlie maintenance of labour. Adam Smith si^S to t<to toW 
who encroaches upon his capital, ‘ Bv dimmismng t^ funds, 
destined for the employment of productive labour, he noeasT 
sarily diminishes, so far os it dg^ds upon him, the quan¬ 
tity of that labour which add# a value to the subject upon 
which it is bestowed, and, cop^uently, the value of the 
annual produce of tiie land and labour of the whole country,^ 
(bo real wealtb and revenue of its inbabjtauts/ 

3. The proprietor who systematioaUy consume# his re? 
venue, without taking fix>m or adding to his capital, 1 # not a 
public enemy, as the prodigal is, but he is Mitamly not a. 
public benefactor. As far as the more act of consumption 
goes be destroys Without reproducing. But he may con¬ 
sume to the full extent of his income, furnishii^ no funds 
for reproductive oonsumption, without ar'y toimhf his own ; 
and, in some respects, he may accumulate '#mil#t he ron- 
Bumos, su as to enable others to consume mofitobly. If Im 
liave children 'whom he trains to manhood, bestowing upon 
them a liberal education, and causing them te be diligently 
instructed in some calling which requires skill and expeti- 
ence, be is an ocoumulator. Bv tlie capital thus spent in 
enabling his children to be producers, be bos accumulated 
a fund out of his consumption which may be productive at 
a future day. He has postponed his contiibutioh to llio. 
general stock; but he has not withheld it altogether. 
Spewing generally, however, of the class who consume 
all their income, wo may be warranted in saying thxt the 
encouragement which they afford to industry never advances, 
because there is no accumulation to give employment tq new 
industry. A man who receives a thousand a year, and sjieiula 
it, mav give employment to twenty men; but, after lie has 
sjient this sum for twenty years, he will, in the twentmtb 
year, give employment only to the same number of men 
that he did in the first year. The fund which sots the 
labourers in action cannot increase, and therefore the labour¬ 
ers cannot increase, because the amount of labour to bo per¬ 
formed cannot increase. If the labourers increase beyond 
the laWiir, they each labour less, and are each worse paid, 

3. Let us take a capitalist with an income of a thousand 
a year, who consumes three-fifths of that income unproduo- 
tively, and employs two-fiftlis in productive consumption. 
By his unproductive consumption of six hundred a year, 
twelve men are maintained, taking the proportion of tlm 
former case. By his jiroductive consumption of four hundred 
a year, either in agricultural or commercial undertakings, 
or by lending tlie money to others, he employs eight men. 
The effect of the expenditure upon labour is so far equal in 
this c-ase and the former. But when a proftt is made, itiera 
is an essential difieronce ; for if twelve and a half per cento 
or fifty pounds proftt, is annually made upon the four hun¬ 
dred pounds, there is a fund created for the constant em¬ 
ployment of another labourer. The twelve and a half per 
cent, profit upon the profit, in five or six years, enables a 
second additional labourer to be employed, and so on. It is 
ill this way that profits, gradually accumulated, enable the 
number of laliourers to increase ; and th^s in all countriea 
where capital is saved for productive consumption, the popu¬ 
lation may be doubled, and the larger number bo yet better 
fed, and lodged, and clothed, than the smaller. 

The accumulations of a nation, in its collective capacity, 
must be determined by the extent of individnal accumu¬ 
lations. National accumulations facilitate individual, by ren¬ 
dering industry easier and more effective. They ate exhi¬ 
bited in the form of ro.ads, canals, haxbouni, 4q<|ra, bridges, 
water-works, public buildings, endowment^' fqf education. 
These facilities for accumulation fidlow the accnmulations of 
individuals, althoagh a feeble aocumtoation may be rendered 
powerful by a judidous expenditure upon a great publk 
object. The formation of a road, tor instance, through an 
agricultural die(riet, by opening a market, may enajitothe 
agrionUurists to accumulate variou# savings anring out of 
that ready communication. <' 

Whatever tends to enlightoa%D groat body of the people 
fudhtatea iridiridnal A la^ge portitm <ff the 
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production* of induskyi, cs^dally .aiiwn^t tlw huwUe? 
classes of the commuiiity, is wasted, in^dition to that p^jon 
which is enjoyed. Every consumption that is saved by habits 
of ordor, by iehotring the best way of setting about a thing, by 
economy in the use of materials, is so much of the 

national t^pltal; and what is saved remains to giVe new en¬ 
couragement to the labour of the pr^ucor, and io bestow an 
iawcase of comforts upon the cona#aicr. Again, the more 
that pn)feBgional skill of every sort is based upon-roal know¬ 
ledge, the more productive will be the industry of^every class 
of luboutors. ; Above ail, sound morals, and pure "and simple 
tastes, are the host preservatives from wasteful expepjliturc, 
both in the rich, and in the poor; and he tliat liBtite his 
individual gratification to objects worthy of a rational being, 
has the best chance of acquiring a sulliciency for hia w'ants, 
and of laying by semetliing to provide a fund for that pro¬ 
ductive consmnptionfoy which the wants of others are snp- 
plie<l. [Sec Smith's fVeedth qf Nations, Book ii. chap. iii. 
Say, Cours Complet, tom. i. chop. xiii. and xiv. M'Cul- 
loch's Principles, Part I. chap. ii. $ 3. Mill's AVcBtenfj 
of Polit. Ecom. chap. iv. $ 1.] 

ACCUSATIVE CASE, a term used in Uie grammatical 
system of the Latipiapguage, and thence unnecessarily in- 
trodnoed intatlmt bf tfc English language. In Greek tliis 
case is not called accusative, but'the same idea is ex- 
pressed by a corresponding tenu in that language. In 
the article Motive case, the meaning of the word ease was 
explained. In that article it was seen that the little syllable 
e.m is attaehed to the end ofi-atin nouns, and has the mean¬ 
ing of motion to. But where the simple Latin noun Ici- 
minated in a vowel, the e of em was absorbed by that pre¬ 
ceding vowel. Thus, to take an example, Rtnna was, and i.s, 
the name of the Roman capital, though, by Engfishincn, 
generally corrupted intoiJotwe; consequently, to ifooicwus 
e.vpressed by Romam (a contraction from Roma-em); so, in 
Romam, expressed into Rome. In Roma, without the m, 
would signify raoi-oly in Rome. The accusative then signify¬ 
ing, originally, flic object to which any motion is directed, 
was afterwanis, by a very natural metaphor, employed to 
distinguish the object of any action or feeling ; thus, inren- 
dtre Romam, io bum Rome. The Spanish and Portuguese 
have, in their languages, very closely imitated the Latin 
in tins respect: ^spidio de su rasa a nd Dulrinea —if 
translated word for word would bo—he despatched from liis 
house to iny Dulcinea; but nothing more is meant than whal 
wo express hv—^he despatched my Dulcinea from his house. 
The despatching is with reference to Dulcinea. The em¬ 
ployment of theletter »i, with or without a weak vowel before 
it, occurs likcwi^ in the Sanscrit language ; and indeed in 
onr own, in the pronouns him and whom, from he and ivho. 
The Greeks preferred the allied letter n, which is also 
found in some classes of the German nouns, as den Orc^'en. 
the. Count, from the nuniinative der Graf. When the 
term accusative case is used in the grammar of our own lan¬ 
guage, it is only in this socend or metaphorical sense, and, 
consequently, it is equivalent to what many grammars call 
by the better name of the ohjeciive case, or more simply 
the olyect. 

ACER, a name given by the Romans to the tree called 
maple by rJthe Englisli. It is now applied to a genus of 
arborescent or shrubby plants, many of whicli are extremely 
yalnoble, for'ttie sake eitiier of their tiinlier, or of their orna¬ 
mental iiptiearance. As Uicy are for the most part hardy, 
we shall enumerate all the species that arc known, giving 
charttoters to tlfo'most remarkable only. In order to assist 
the reader in di^igilishing them, we have added figures, 
on a reduced scale, of the leaves of the more impurtaiit 
kinds, 

Acer is also the prii&ipa! genus in the natural order 
called AcERiNSiE; which see. 

Genbsic Chaiucter. 

Flowers gi^n and inconspicuous, either containing sta¬ 
mens only, of pstilk only, or both united, upon the same 
individud. 

Calyx divided into five lobes, of uncertegi len^^ 

Statnbns occasionally five ; more frequently finying from 
seven to nine. 

Leaves in all cases simple. 

jitfiAk^jl^douhle; each division containing one single-seeded 

^'Vdd maple ( IPallieh inDe Cand. 
c ’M growth* native 

'Of 


of the |orthern najteof India, Wlli in'Ntipatil and Kuihann, 
Jt is jMl>ably 'iB«j8jatted to -ftie Iwt volley* of those regions, 
for |t haB'been'fiiua^ inettpabhj of suppetitinf Urn ql 

England. Its'leiK^ ire six Of sevmt iiwhes long, wmiahi 
any dlviswns, of an ov#te flgute, Sparing into a ttewow 
point ; they stand vmon slender ik»t:*italks, and tn* Mnooth 
and glossy above; ooneaith fliey arc covered with a slight 
bloom, and are finely netted.' The keys are nearly pBiellel 
with each other. . ' 

2. Acer Idvigatum, the polished tUaple ( PF^t’cA, PI. «.«. 
rar. 2. 3,, t. 104). Leaves oblongs taper^point^ d)^htly 
scirated, sinning, green beneath. Flowers whits, ih'brahehwl 
oyect tliytses. Keys broad, short, 8mooth.“:.-FoBnd in the 
woods of the highM mountains Of Nepaiil, and alSoiti the 
Alps of Sinnorej where it acquires a trunk thirty or -'forty 
feet high, and from three to four feet thick. Its growth fs 

j slow ; its timber is said by Dr. WalUch fo be used by the 
' inhabitants of Nepaul for ralters, beams, tmitsiuiilBr'building 
purposes. ' ■ 

3. Acer Tatarieum, the Tartarian maple (Linn. ^i. pi. 
14115). Leaves heart-shaped, oblong, unequally serrated-, 
usually undivided ; the veins downy beneath. Flowers in 
short, erect, branched racemes. Keys diverging a little, 
rounded at the point.—An ornamental tree, or rather large 
bush, fi-otn fifteen to twenty feet high, often met with in 
gardens and plantations. Its native countries arc the 
southern provinces of Russia iu Asia, whence it extends as 
far as Hungary, there finding its most western limit. Tlic 
Cnlmucs call it zarza-modmi, or locust-tree; from its keys, 
dejmved of their wings, they form, by the aid of Iwiling 
water, an iistringeut beverage, which, mixed ■with an abun¬ 
dance of milk and butter, fonns a favourite article of their 
diet. The wood is hanl and white, mixed with biwiiish veins. 

4. Acer striatum, the slriped-bai:k maple Diet., 

2. 331. A. I'onnsylvanicum, Linn. A. Canudenso, i>« 
Ham). jAjavos roundisli, flnoly serrated, dividojl at the 
upper end into throe nearly equal tapering lobe's; when 
young covered with a mealiness, whieli is gradually tluown 
off as they ineroaso in size. Flowers in drooping raeemoa. 
Ke'ys short, blunt, diverging. Bark striped witli black 
and gray.—A native of Nertb America, from Canada 
to the high lands in Georgia. In those countries it 
forms a considei.ahle part of the undergrowth of the wwds, 
among sugar-maples, beeches, birches, 4nd hemlock-spruce 
firs. It rarely exceeds eight or ten feet in height, except in 
a few veiy favourable situations, when it will occasionally 
grow double that height. Its wood is very white, tiiid is 
used by the North Americans fo, inlaying cabinet-work ; 
its shoots afford toed to various animals, especially to the 
moo,se-doer, in winter and spring, whence it has accjuired 
the name of nwnse-unrxl. In Europe it is occasionally 
seen in plantations, where, it is reinai’kahle for the bright 
rosy tint of its young leave.s in spring. When cultivated, 
it freqicntly grows to thrice its natire size, in con.se 
quenoe of being grafted upoii the sycamore maple. 
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semtud i the J»beg of newfy equal ske. or' the latetiu ^e» 
much tUo giaalWat«nearly Kaooth.beneatli. <^(u»teirs *bs;^le;' 
tiiQ:..8taliM of the female flowers simple, of t^e miile 116wch 
brmieked. Calyjt bearded internally. Keys smooth, diverj^ag 
but little.—This rare and Uule^nown species is a paflve, 
according to PiirsU, of deep pine and eedoi' swamps in 
Jersey and Carolina, where it forms a small tree. Nothing 
is known of .its ttsefuio^plication, if any. In the nurseries 
it is gouMally called A. trilobatum. » 

6,. Acer t^aiuin, the spike-flowered maple (Lam, Diet., 
2. 3S1. . A moatannin, At'l,). Leaves heart-shawd, smooth 
abaye, downy and glaucous boneath. of an oblong figure, 
widMibout five unetinal, tapering, coarsely and unequally 
serrated divisions. Flowers smalh green, in upright racemes. 
Keys sliort, roanded, a little diverging.—A small tree, of 
rather inelegant rtepearanco, ibund on mountains in the 
United States and id Canada. It is frequently soeii in 
phuitalions in this country among other exotio trees. The 
roil colour of its keys in tlie autumn forms its prinnipal merit. 

7. ’Acer opnlus, tlie (lueldres-rosorleavcdmaple (Ait- Ilort. 
ATew, 3. 43t». A. rotunditolium, La>n. A. opulilblium, 

Ii«aves more or less heart-shaped, roundish, five- 
loljed, smootli lienoath; the lobes generally obtuse, and 
coarsely serra ted. Flowers in (hsxiping corymbs. Keys smooth. 
— .‘V small tree, ten or twelve feet high, found in Franms 
especially in Uauphiny, where they cidl it ayarl, and also 
ill Spain. It is, in some respects, like A. obtusatmn ; 
but is readily known by its leaves being smooth honeath, 
and is far inferior to that noble siiecios. It is not un- 
eominon in botanical collections. Its leaves are sometimes 
very round, and soinelimes have the lobes 4apcring; botli 
are figured. 

8. Acer oblumtum, the Neapolitan maple i Willd. Sp. 
fil. 4. 1)81. A. Neapolitanum, Tenure). Leaves heart- 
shaped, roundish, iive-lobod, woolly Iwueatli; the lobes 
either obtuse or pointed, and coarsely serrated. P'lowers in 
drooping corymbs. Keys smooth.—Hungary, Croatia, and 
many parts of Italy, produce this beautiful species. On all 
the hills and lower mountains of the kingdom of N.tples; in 
Cnmalduni, Custellammare, and the Alrruzzi, it is found 
abundantly, givwing usually to the height ef forty feet; it Ls 
extremely striking, With its reddish-purple branches in the 
wood ofLuconia, lietween llotonda and Rubin; and in the 
llasilic.ate and Calabria it is said, by Tcuoix!, to acquire co¬ 
lossal dimensions. It is certainly very singular that so fine 
a tree as this, occupying so large a tract of country, fre¬ 
quently visited by English tourists, should be almost un¬ 
known in this country; and yet, although it is perfectly 
hardy, and very easily multiplied, it is scarcely ever met with 
in any but botanical collections. Two forms of the leaf ore 
figured, one with blunt, and tho other with pointed lobes. 

y. Ao’r twajmire, the common maple. (Linn. pi. 
149’.) I,euvos heart-shaped, with tlireo or five deep segments 
which arc not serrated, but generally two or tliroe-lobed, 
and narrow at their base; downy beneath, at least when 
young. Branches covered when oW with a corky bark. 
Flowers in erect, branched, downy corymbs. Keys short, 
smooth, with nearly parallel edges, diverging at right 
uiiglo.s.—Such appears to be the most general character of this 
very common spueics, found in every hedge-row in England, 
and spread over the gi'eater part of Europe. It is said not 
fe lie indigenous in Scotland, and on ilie Continent it does 
4k>t upproavh the north uearor than the southern provinces 
of S weden. It advances as far to the eastward os the range 
of tho Caucasus, where it disappears. In England this is 
cither a bush or a small tree. Of inelegant appearance, and 
its wood is ol little value, except for the use of tlie turner, 
who makes it into cups, bowls, 1 ^..; in the southern region 
of CaOcasifit, we ore told by Pmlas that it becomes a tree 
of handsotno aspect, with a te«nh os thick as a man's body, 
and'itfaat its wood is so hard as to be in request for the nianu- 
factare of iBusket-stocks: it must, however, be remarked, 
that itliis wirifet states the keys of Ids plant to W covered 
with dbwri ; it is, thefefore, to ho suspected that the Cauca¬ 
sian plant is distinct from bur maple, in which theikeys are 
always smooth. It i» muoh to be wished that this point, 
wliich is £jf some importance, were cleared up. The cora- 
nion maple is sometimes planted by formers upon land, 
for the puiqiase of fonbing, which, howovot^t is ill 
-adapted... "tA’ ■ 

There is a te({q>osed variety of this» oallud Auer 'auttH- 


aeum, foqptl ig ,i^e woods- of Hungary and Austria, which 
has the seeijtortt^ tholoavee always btowteitWt Uto-tmle, 
and setrcely lobfid,' ■ "A ' ' ' - - 



SO. A. Baccharirmvt. 
iBf>. A. cauilAtum. 


S4, A. iuhr^. 

6 . A. spicAtum, 


S3. A. Lnbt'lU. 

S3. A. eriooarpuii. 

10. Acer Mon^essulanum, the Montpellier maple (Linn. 
Sp. pi. 1497. A- trilubatum, Xom. A. trilobum, 

I.oaves deciduous, very slightly cordate, and downy, ait the 
base, with three perfectly entire, nearly equal, diverging 
lobes, slightly hairy beneath. Flowers in .small, loose, erect 
bunches, on long capillary stalks. Keys short, smooth, but 
little diverging.—Found in dry, stony situations in Langue¬ 
doc, Dauphiny, Provence, and Piedmont; it even occurs as 
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far north as 4ie dc|iartincntsof the, Rhine. A small tree of 
rather handsdme ap|^|rance, not TanoomtSWi/Ui phr shrub' 
beries. It has in Sonie respeets thi| Jtppeatahee of/I. posa- 
p«stre. The *littlo tuft of hair on the leaves at tho point 
whence the ' ^incipal veins radiate, is a good characteristic 
mark. 

11. Ajset cretmim, the Candian maple. iLhin. Sp. pi. 
14S7. A. coriaccum, Hnrl.). Leaves evergreen, variable ii 
form. 'Weflge-sbaped at the bnsorlieajthm, glossy, smooth, 
with three entire or serrated lol>e8, of which the side ones 
are the shortest, sometimes undivided. Flowers in small, 
erect clusters. Keys small, broad, but little di^rging.—A i 
veiy handsome evergreen shrub, or small tree, said to grow 
twenty feot high, fbund on the mountains of Caiiltia and I 
the Grecian archipelago; it is frequently cultivated in the 
South of Europe, but is apparently unknown in this country, 
being probably too tender to bear our winters. The plant 
usually called A. creUcum in this country is A. het(^nphyUuin. 

12. Acer heterofihyllitm, the variable maple (M'ilti.Arb. 
'l O. t. l. f. 1). Leaves evergreen, ovate, unequally-serrated. 
entire or occasionally threc-lobed, very glossy.—^This is the 
plant sold in the English nurseries under the name of 
A. creHeum. It is rather delicate, and is seldom met with 
in this counfry moi^««han seven or eight feet high, when 
it becomes a scrubby bush, having little to recommend it 
except its rarity. No one has desttibed either its llos'ers or 
fruit. It is a native of the Levant. 

1.3. Acer pseudo-platanue, the sycamore maple (Linn, 
Sp. pi. 1496.) Leaves heart-shaped, coarsely and unequally 
serrated, glaucous and downy on the veins beneatli; with 
live lobes, of which the lower ones are generally the smallest. 
Flowers m short, pendulous, slightly divided racemes. 



seated upon a hairy axis. Keys hairy wlien young, smooth 
when old, long, curved, and diverging.—This noble tree is 
scarcely mot with in a truly wild state beyrnd the limits of 
middle and southern Europe: it is said to be wild on the 
edges of the high moors of Northumberland, but this is 
doubted; it is occasionally seen on the lower ridges of Cau¬ 
casus, and does not appear to extend much farther eastward. 
In Itoly't is said to arrive at its greatest degree of perfec¬ 
tion, acquiring the height of fifty and sixty feet. Its En¬ 
glish name has originated in an erroneous notion that this 
■is the sycamore of Scripture,—a totally diflerent free, for 
an account of which see Ficus. Although the wood of this 
species is not particularly valuable, being chiefly' used for 
coarse work, where lightness and toughness are required, 
yet there is safely any more universally cultivated for 
the sake of i!|(®triking effect it produces, whether as a 
|S*single tree, i** avenues, or in masses. It thrives 

' upon poor, sannyjjl^gravelly soil, especially near the sea, 
where few other will succeed; and will even bear the 
Smoko of London, althopi^ nut so well , os seme others. 


Many varieties are known to gardeners, of wbic^ the fol^r- 
ihk we the moM desery^ iietice.— 

1. The B^ orj&Mitr^ped .—Leaves etained with yellow 
and red.' ' 

ii. The SUver^trip^—lfiavet marked with gfreaks’ of 

white. '■■ ■ '.'V'''''"'r'.r,'■; ' 

iii. T^ Ooftfen.—Loaves having altogether a yellow tlnf. 

iv. The Corstorphine Wowe.-—Dirtinguirfiad by its broad 
loaves, and more vigorous mode of growth. 

There is also found in the woods of HungtoT. «oar 
Ss4nto, whet botanists consider a Variety, with the loWer 
lobes of tlie leaves as large as the u^r, By some this is 
called ri. pabn^ofiirm. , •- 

14. Acer tnacrcfihyllttm, ihe hroad-leared maple (.Pur^, 
M. Ain,_ Bor. 267). Ijeaves deeply heart-shaped, litrt ser¬ 
rated, divided intf> five deep, spreading, slightly-lPbed seg¬ 
ments, the middle one of wWh is often narrow at its base, 
and the tower ones generally smaller than the owe^j: 
when young slightly downy, when dd shining ehd perfect]^ 
smooth. Flowers in drooping very copipaet racemes, large, 
pale, yellowish green. Keys long, straight, diverging, eO- 
! vered at the base with long stift' hairs—-This species, Which 
is probably the finest of tins genus, has recently been pro¬ 
cured in a living state, by the Morticultural Sci-iety, Item 
the north-west coast of North America, where it forms a 
very large free, having a dense umbrageous head, and 
yielding a timber SMarently of consideniblo value; speci¬ 
mens of it, brought from North America, are scarcely in 
ferior in beauty of the grain to the finest satin-wood. It 
proves to be a hardy free, of very rapid giowtli, sometimes 
making shoots six or seven feet long in a season; and is 
remarkable for the unusual sise of its leaves, some of which, 
on young vigorous shoots, have measured os much as ten 
inches iii diameter. 
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15. Acer sterculiaceum, the shady maple (Wallirh, PI. 
a$. rar. 2. .3.1.105.). 1-eaves heart-.shaped, downy on the un¬ 
der side, with five ovate, taper-pointed, serroted lobes, of 
which tlie lowest are very small. Flowers in very short 
drooping racemes.—A large tree, with a .trunk often threft 
feet in diameter ; found in Nopaul, upon Iflount Slieopoiii^ 
It is not yet in England. ‘ 

16. Acei- villoeum, the shaggy maple {JPaUich, PI. as. 
rar. 2. 4). Leaves hcart'sha)>«A threc-lobed, occasionally 
with two very obscure lateral lobes near the base, shaggy 
bonoath; the lobes ovatq, taper-pointed, remotely 
equally serrated. Flowers in copious, nodding- Shag^, 
branehed clusters. Keys downy.—A very large treCt 

on the high Alps of India, approaching the limits of paj^e* 
tual snow in Sirmore and Kumaon. This very distinct 
species is one of the finest frees in tlm north of India. It 
would, no doubt, prove hardy in this country, arid it Is much 
to be wished that it could be procuted. 

17. Acer culiratum, the curve-keyed maple (jraf/frA, 
PI. as. rar. 2. 4).—A largo tree, native of the regions to¬ 
wards the Hhnalam ih Xiunadn and Srinaghur. 

18. Aoir eauihilum. the long-pfllnted m|^6 (Walli^ 
PL as. pi 2 . 4.)-^Native of the highest tegions (tf Nepafl!, 
towards ^ssoinTltori, of Sinnore, Komaoib and Rrinaghur, 
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149 fi». tiiMVii lie^-shBsed. yMjr. ■itioot;b' except at m 
axiliie of ■&« ywna; fiTOrlobedv the lobes tafejf-pomteS aiw! 
dkerginit«#>& a taper-pointed dh-er^g teeth, flowers 
ih loosoj ssreet, atetSed corymbs. Keys smooth, diverging.-— 
A doe bteii WiiS ietf handsome gtessy &ep-green leaves, 
rhe sahe <4'lyhiim it is a great deal Cultivated. , l^he 
lio^em and nddlaad parts of Europe, and the north of 
Asia, as far ait.Ae Ural chain, prodtuie this species. In&e 
Russian ehi|dn it passes from tho state of a shrub, in the 
northern provinces, to .ttiat of a handsome tree with a trunk 
two feet thick, in the inore southern districts. Iti Wood i^ 
valued for turiiers' work; from its ascending Sap a kind Ofl 
coarse sugar has been procured, in thesame way a* ftom 
the A. sacehadnum, in America. Two varietios are known 
tu.gardenen; one, the. siher-stfiped, in which the leaves are 
slightly stained with white; and the other, the cut ’leaved, 
in which the leaCes are deeply and irregularly jagged. 
Wlmn the foot-stalks of tho leaves arc broken they exude a 
milky fluid. 

40. Abw taccharinum, the" sugar maple ilAnn. ,%). pi. 
1496). IjcaveS heart-shaped, glaucous beneath, very smooth, 
except at the axillm, of tho veins; ftve-lobed, tho lobes 
taper-pointed, and very" coarsely toothed. Flowers in nodding 
enrymbs. Keys not much diverging,—From a little to the 
nortli of Saint Jean, in Canada, to the woods of Upper 
Virginia, and probably sffll farther South, this species 
prevails; and it forms h large portion of the vegeta¬ 
tion of Now Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Vennont, and Now 
Hampshire, sometimes be<»ming as much as eighty feet 
high. In the autumn the woods of those countries ore 
dyed of a crimson hue, by the changing leaves of the Sugar 
maple. Tlic wood is hard, and has a satiny lustre, but it is 
readily attacked by insects, and is not of much value, cx- 
<«pt when its grain is accidentally waved, and then it is in 
request for the cabinet-makers, Tho younger Michaux 
states, that it may be at all times known from that of the 
rod maple by a very simple test. If you pour a drop or two 
of solution of sulphate of iron upon tlie wood of the sugar 
maple, iu a minute it becomes of a greenish cast, while 
that, of the red maple becomes deep blue. The saccharine 
matter ooutaiiied in its ascending sap is tho principal cause 
of thi.s species being in so much request. From this, 
obtained by tapping tho tnink in the spring, during the 
sjiaee of six weclis, a very considerable quantity of a fine 
bi-mvh sugar is procured; as much, it is said, as 33 lb. per 
tree. The sugar maple dees not generally succeed very 
well in England, where it is rarely seen; and oven when in 
heallh is not more than fifteen or sixteen feet liigh. 

21, Acer nigrurti, the black sugar maple (.Michaujt', Arb. ii. 
p. 23S, t. 16).—This plant is a native of similar situations 
iviih the last, of which perhaps it is only a variety'- It 
differs, however, in having leaves of a deiqxjr green, whence 
its n.ame black, with their base much more heart-shaped, 
and much more downy beneath. It appears to possess 
the properties of the sugar maple, but m a very inferior 
degree. 

22. Acer Lobelii, Lobel's inaple {Tefiore Co}'so Ilotanico, 
iv. 174). Leaves very slightly hearMhaped, imperfectly 
and irregularly toothed, divided into five shallow, abruptly- 
pointed Ibhes; quite sniootli beneath, except at the point, 
whence the princmal veins radiate. Keys smooth, very 
much diverging.—-This i.s a large tree, in some rOspeets not 

A- Platanioidos, wdth a perpendicular trunk, and a 
biaridsomo pyramidal head. If, is found among the mouii- 
tains in the north of tlie kingdom qf Naples; at Avvocata 
near ‘Monte Vergine, Cerealto, ilonte S. Angelo di Castel- 
Ifimmare, &c. 

45. Acer eriocariu^. Sir ChavTes Wager's niaplO 
chaux, Fl.Am.s^t.il. 253 . A.4asycarpiira,fir»^). leaves 
tnilicated at the btos, glaucoma and smooth heiioath, dofenly 
divided lute five jagged, taper-pointed lobes. Ploweriitt thack 
oluaters, without any petals^ Kays largoj giecn.-4FoMi^ in 
most poria of North America oh the east^i ride, 4there it 
is oommohly called tvAife mafde. It groves with, great raj|i- 

a .especiaUy on the banks of clear rryuthfu With a gfayetljr 
am, and is perhaps one of tbe most orhomehtal of the 
genus. It is extremely cothmoh in thO plantariohi of all 
Khrope, wheth it is, zemhvkablo for the deep crimeoii huo oif. 
its leaves ih ahtumh; Ats woWl is li^t. and of' little m, no 

.^...yriue tp tlia sfud tO fhakil||Xeelteht 

pharcqal for rntrigwlw Tlig height of thifi sp^os o%n 
bears so little pmp&mo'h tii oniOf SmidhSiOhs, tbit, tic- 


coi^g to tlie iMfoemy of the younger lftieGAtlg> «t» 
found, es(wohul|w^^outh of thf rivets MeWtii^hiAiela 
and Alleghany, aa nfliffi as fifteen feet in ciroumferenoe oi 
their tmnk, without cotrespchding height The nursery* 
men usual^ call this species the eut-leoxM ecarlet majdk, 

94, At!*^teetlm0, the scarlet maple (lam. S^. pi. 1496, 
A, •oocineum, Hoti.), Leaves slightly hewt-shapid, gtai- 
coua beneath, divided totfehhggt three'coarsely-toothed ogd 
lobedsegmenta. Flowers CluirtenBd, with pOtala, Kej» small, 
red.—The deep-red etdour of the flowers ih the f^Rhg, .and 
of thp keys and leaves hii autumn, have gfeon Xiso oto &o: 
name of thif specios, which is found, from Uanada to flo* 
rida, lining in swamps along with alders. With iis it is 
one <ff me first trees that put ferth their Dlossoms in the 
spring; and it is delightful to, see its sleniter brancltes 
teeming with rosy life in the Wginnihg of March* when 
almost all Nature is elsewhere stilL Its wood is far 
more valuable than that of the Acer erhcarp ^; it is not 
only constanfly used by tho Americans for articles of ftir- 
niture, but is also in request for the stocks of rifles,—for 
which, when it is what they call curled, its toughness ten* 
deni it well adapted. Two varieties of this species Mo ou'i- 
tivated in this enuutry, under the nattOs of 4. coccriteton 
and 4. infemedinwi. *1 ’ : 

25. Acer circinatum, the curled maple (Piirsh, M. 4bt. 
sept. i. 267). Leaves deeply cordate, roundish, divided into 
seveh shallow, sharp-pointed, serrated lobes. Flowers in 
few-flowered oorymbs.—On the north-west coast of North 
America this grows in Company with A, mMrophyllum. It 
is a small, scrubby, worthless tree. Speeimens of it ore 
growing in the garden of the Horticultural Society of London. 

Besides the foregoing, the Ibllowing are mentioned by 
botanical writers, but little is ktjoWn of them. 

‘Ui. A, hybridum (Bose, Diet. Agr. 5.251). Origin un¬ 
known .'cultivated in France 7 

27. 4. obtusifoUum (FI. (Jrteca, t. 361). Found on the 
Spliaciote mountains of Greece. 

28. A.ihericum (Bieb. FI. Tanr. Cauc.). A small tree, 
like A. moDspe-ssulaiiuni: found in Iberia. 

2!). A. dissectum (Thunb. Jap, 160.) ' 

30. 4. Jojiont'cuOT (lb. p. ICI.) 

31. 4. paimatum (lb. 1. c.) , All natives of 

32. A. seplemlohum (Ib. p. 162.) Japan. 

33. A. jnelum (Ib. p. 102.) 

34. 4. trifldum (Ib. p. 16X) 

For A. Neguiulo, see Negunbo. . 

Cultivation .—Tho hai-dy maples, which are tlie only 
kind.s of any importance in this counfiy, are all increased 
either by seeds or lai ers. The European species readily 
yield their keys, which should.be gathered when fully ripe, 
and immediately buried in heaps of river sand, where they, 
may remain till the following Febriiaiy ; they may then lio 
sown in beds, rather thinly, and, when one year old, should 
he transplanted and treated like other forest trees. They 
ought never to be headed back, as oaks and Spaiiirii chest¬ 
nuts are. From layers they all make excell^t plants 
very rapidly. Tliey are occasionally budded upon the 
eonimon sycamore, but this mode is little practishdin Eng¬ 
land. 

ACERINEjB, a tribe of plants comprehending only 
the maples (see Acer) and the ash-leaved maples (see 
Nbgundo). They belung to the Polyiietalous division of the 
Uicotyledenous class, and are related to TUiaceee, or the Lin¬ 
den tribe: they are also akin to li tribe of tropical plants called 
which see. They are known—1. by their 
flowers being what is called unsymraetrical, that is, not 
having the various parts agreeing in number : for instohcc, 
while the calyx and corolla arc divided each into five |iiaAa, 
there are seven, eight, or nine stamens, and three divirioiia 
of the pi.stillum—2. by thoit stam<;n.s being hypogynous^ 
and inserted upon a disk—3. by their winged imui, w keys 
—and, 4. by their petals having no appendages upon them, 
■the species are all trees or shtulis, with opposite stalked 
exsripulate leaves, and are found exclusively in the north of 
Europe, Asia, America, and tndik A sWeet, inucjagiiious 
sap is eonimon in these plants, item whicbi sugar can he 
tnanufiictured. 

CHX|Xe»»a. 

' Flowers either unisexual (Ij) or bisexual (5). Calyx and 
eproUa (1) e^ual in the number (J their part#, with an im¬ 
bricated sestivation; the ooredhi sometimes absent. Petals 
(4) fithoui aj^hdemes I stamens (3) hypogynous, inserted 
upOh h dM (2.fih wmcli arises from below the pisiillum, not 



atbaeli. ifityie ohe. Stigmata two.. Fruit ;C^)fo]»iied of 
two RaumrsB, orkeVSi with lotig Wings at thcw ihadt, each 
oontainin^ one edl and one erect seed (8); Embryo (9) 
curved, wfth losty, shrivelled (Mtyledons, and no albxunen. 
Trees or shrubs, with opposite leaves, without Btipalec. 

AC®® ATE, a salt resulting horn the combination of the 
acetic add witixliiiil^lkalioe, metallic, or vegcto- 

,,, ttiludine b^, TheficBtates are’prepared in different mwles, 
according to eheumstances ; and indeed the same acetate 
may treq[uent1y be made by various processes. The acetate 
Of soda, whidt S an alkaline acetate, may bo formed, though 
not adtiantageously, by single afBnite'Or saturating the acid 
with the caustic sooa: the acetate onihte.an earthy acetate, 
is oasily procured by single elective affinity and decomposi¬ 
tion, as when carbonate of lime (c)te^k) is added to the acid 
as long as it Will dissolve; and the dcotate of zinc, which is a 
metalhc acetate, may be obtained by mixing a solution of 
acetate of lead with one of sulphate of zinc: in this case 
acetato of zinc is produced by double elective affittky and 
decomposition. Au acetates, and indeed all salts whatever, 
are the result either of single, single elective, or double elco- 
tive affinity. 

It follows, from what has been stated, that the acetates 
may be divided into four classes,—namely, the alkaline, 
oarthv, metallic, and vegeio-olkBlinc acetates; as an exajn- 
plo of each, and In the order mentioned, the following may 
be esfoinernted.•Triacetate of soda, lime, lead, and morphia. 

Although the bhisses of acetates possess some proi)erties 
in Common,yet,from tiro very different natureof their liases, 
it can hardly be expected that the jxiints of agreement 
should be numerous. Thus, the acetate of ammonia is eva- 
porable Iry heat, whilst the other alkaline acetates are not 
merely decomposed at a high temperature, but the acid itself 
undergoes this change, andhts carbon and oxygen, or a 
portion of tiiem, recombine so as to form c(;.rbonic acid; and 
some acetates, that (ff soda for example, are converted by 
heat into carbonates. Many ofthceartby acetat.es suffer 
similar changes; thus, the acetate of lime is reduced by heat 
to a carbonate, but if the heat belong continued, and stronger 
than re<yiired for the formation of the carbonic maid, tire car¬ 
bonic amd is subsequently expelled, and pure limo remains 
instead (ff the carbonate. 

SojBte of the metallic acetates, when subjected to distilla- 
■tion at a Mgh hsnperature.jicld a large portion of acetic 
acid of considerable :|mritv. This is the case with the acetate 
ef iflvffl^^nad also with that of copper, after it has been re- 
diatiDed. Butthere are other metallic acetates—as the acetate 

lead and Of zinc—which, besides acetic acid, furnish a 
peculiar vtdatile inflanunablo fluid called pyro-acetic spirit: 
this is dnrinSi^ fflnm the de«»mposition Of a part of the acetic 
acid, and th(!'‘i!icoimb^ation of its eletnents in different pro¬ 
portions. In genql^ 'IlKSe acetates wliich are easily decom¬ 
posed give most acetic acid and Ie<»t pyro-acetic spkiti and 
vicovers&. 

In the retort in whkffi the metallic acetates are dei^poscd 
by heat during distillation,; their bases, in some instnnoes, 
remain in the metallic stiite. This hap]l)Cns with tt^hoetates 
of copper, lead, gnd silver; wbilis the arsetates of iron^imga- 
nesci^d zinc leave the bases in the forin of oiiaiPPiTfolli 
mmes the Wsiduo is mixed mth charcoal, which results from 
fhe deoonil^pititionof a portion of the acetic acid j^und, derived 
from stttnn source, there arc evolved carfiilwc arid gas, 
and cari)nristteii%'dtogen gas. '#,1 

The vegejt^lialirte acetates, such os those of mOrfl^ 
^ttina, &c.| deccmfnsed totally dissipated wh|® edt-j 
'®iosed tohettl in optbi vesciebi w affinity existing he- 


twena thsi||g^Beid‘ aM Ihe bases with’which it romLipes 
Is but wedk, aH aseffites ate deCDftjiiusiKt by tire more powerful 
acids. On th^ circumstauce.d^nds &e preparation of 
t^tic acid frxim sotuC aoetate%gigKM'ially fhoM of soda and 
lime, by^ action'of sulpffiiric acid (<m uf 'vitxiol). iSti* 
stronger acid unites with the bases, a^ axpeht the arctic- 
acid, which is condensed lupriyp^ reoelvnBi. 

^ Although ,most' acetates axe artiilcM 'piiedteeta,_yet the 
acetate of potash exists in the sap ef some idtutits.. Tne ace¬ 
tates are, witli few eteptions, maddy sdiffifa sn wnteii and 
many of them are'easily crystallized: fhtiy.,are a very iinnoH- 
ant class of compenndsT iamte of tbem,aa already noticed, are 
used in the prepatikion of acetic agio. The acetate of aluiiiina 
pnd the acetate bt iron are' Isvgely emphiyod by calico- 
printeil; and many , of the metallic aoetiiCes^are used also bv 

tliOT, aMbyidyers and oolour-midwB^ 

ACEliCvAt/ID. vTWs sometimes called also 

acetous acid, is the sour; part of vinegari and fliat to. 'U'hich 
its i>eculiar and valuable properties arc omng. Vinegtef. in 
whatever way made, is, in fact, lUlute acbtic acid, inifo^ With 
colouring mutter, and sdme slight impurities. Aitetic ^id, 
as will presentiy be more particularly mentioned, is a obm- 
IKumd of the elements oxygen, hy^jlpogcn, and eorlKni; those 
bodies, however, cannot be made to combine by direcst che¬ 
mical dctien, but must; ;be separated Irom previous combi¬ 
nation, mtlmr by the agency of ifermentation or the action of 
■heat, and they then re-comhiuai'to fonn the acid in question. 

The acetic acid exists in tliO juice of some plants, as will 
,'be shown when tlio cliemistry of Vegetable substances is 
treated of; at present it is to be conridcred as procured,— 
JirH, by the fermentation of saccharine or sugary matter,— 
seconmy, by the action of heat uyion wood; the product of the 
former constituting vinegar, and of tile latter, what was 
fomiorly callod pyrolignoous arid, but which is now largely 
employed, when purified, for most of the purposes to which 
vinegar is applied. 

It is well known that, wlicn certain vegetable juices ■wbich 
contain much sugar, such as that of the grojie, are fer¬ 
mented, the first operation, if the heat be not Uh) great, is 
that of causing the decomposition of the sugar, andthe le- 
combinatioii of its elements, so as to form coriamio acid, or 
fixed air, nia.st of which escapes in the state of gas; and 
•alcohol, OT spirit of wine, the greater part of which remains 
with Uie fermeuted juice: this is called the vinoun fomieuta- 
tion, the product being ivinov. sugar is a comixmnd of 
three elements, which also form spirit of wine or aleobel,— 
viz. oxygen, carbon, and hydrogen; and while a portion bf 
the two former unite to, yield the carbonic acid, a part of 
tlie three combine to fiirm alcohol or spirit of wine. 

■When the fermentation .j)roi'.eed» llirthcr, ns it is apt to 
do with very weak wines, if exposed to air, and a higher tem 
pernturfe than that at which they were produced, a new 
arrangement of the oxy gen, hydingen, and carbon, which 
form the alcohol or spirit, agafti takes pbuie, and it is con¬ 
verted by this into vinegar, or, in other words, the a.cotou8 
fermentation is produced. There eon be scarcely a doubt 
tliat vineg-ar, as its name imphest was first procured, a«d 
most probably by acpidcnt. lrom the passage of . the vinous 
into the acetous fennehtotion; and, in fact, it is now imally 
prepared in wine countries, by; exposing the wine in casks to 
the action bi the air, at a temperature of about 76“ of Fah¬ 
renheit's thermometer. 

In this country 'vinegar is procured from an infusion of 
malt, termed wort, winch is ferinentod in the usual way. It is 
then put into barrels, i^dh are arranged in stoves, with lKeiV 
hdngsout, and kept tO a 'teropevatureof about 84“of Fah- 
renhs^'s thei-momoteri At this heat, wliich is consiiSriihly 
highm than th%t required for the vinoiu foimentatipn, 
am is produced, which escapes as in the vipoua formeitta- 
tiem; White a part of tlte oxygen, hydrogen, andcarUm of the 


and 'its taste is distihetly, but not mtenirfy sour. Tlie 
strongest mitityinqgar is termed by the,ma1wr No. 24, and 
te ealculated to ciuitain 5 per cont^ of .xeul acetie acid ; tlie 
mannfacturer is allowed to mix with jt one-thousandth part of 
its weiglittff sulphurtewridKoUwEvitnoll i vinegar, tiierefore, is 
not pure acetic a<dd» but tea mixW> «f a portion of the 

acid, mu^waiBr* alitete tetipburic netd. spirit of wing, colQur- 
ing matter arid wtttetiage. 

VinmjlK poteiessM the -usual power of oculs to redden 
vegetalw bine coloun; if combines vritb tlio alkalis, eiirtlis 





and metallic oxule»ta form 8|lt», which arc .tcmuid , 

some of whieh ,«i<^ of conaitlorab'le imjioilMme, it 

used both in fhe arts and medieiiic. , ^ 

Vineffar is i>uriflod ftom flio guInhuHc acid rad colmnitig -j. 
matter bjf diotUlation, but^tn snielT and taste are won ^lew ^ 

;agreeable; and titboogh it is eolourleM^ it cauftot be ccHive'' 

■ viiientl}'or ecoBcmioaUy employed for the ohemical pwixtsoo 
to whioh iniMr and stronger a^c acid is i^pUed; not only 
on adoount ofits weahness, but because the mhnilasmt tifbieV 
rises wlth it in distillation, renders the salts formed ^^with.-.lt 
extnm^y difilcuh to purity. When vinegar iS jexposed 'to 

watery ppit wlpeh 

fteeter; onch althw fotid^rtion is llius rsndei^ I 
etrQngei‘, itis unflt, 6n aedountof the'pretence of the oalodj»''| 
ing matter and e^phuric Mid, for pse as aeeric acidf. ^ ■* 

the secondmiit&d„of 6*btainirig's^ achj isjby heating 
wood, as th^: dried branches o<iteeos,^la,hcdf^irap cylin'ifersi' 
Witli a proper arrangement of mJciejrit or ^traensers and re-i~| 
ceivers,:"' ^ •' *' 

Tie acid thus proeured, is'icalm pyroligneous acid, an^ 
wits at first supposed not to ronto the acetic but apeeui 
liar acid, different f5wm all others. *' Tt is of a d-.urk brOwti eo- 
tour. Iras a strong burhlfacid smell, is Very sour to the taste, 
and acts Stmngly oh y%etable bine eoloum. It contuins a 
quantity of tar and oily matter; ftpm thhse iMs purihed, in a 
cMmsidorahle degree, by redistllliteu, but it Msttill very im¬ 
pure. It is then to be miaed^rith chalk or .wilh ; and 
when saturated, so as tobe'eoiiVertod into ooelnte tirliimsfim- 
solution is evaporated to dryness, andfiien it is what is term,<^ 
pyrolignite of lime ; but ills, in fiu^van impure acetate of 
thatwrth. 

In order to render the acctio acid sufEcieiitly pure, or 
r-iitigsr to olitain an acetate fit for that purpose, the pyrolig.: 
iiito of lime is dis.wlved ij^ yyater, and there is added to it a 
sufficient (piantity of sulifiiate of soda (Glauber's salt) also 
dissolved. Owing to the greater affinity existing between the 
sulpliuric acid eoiituincd iu the sulphate of soda, and the lime 
eontaincil in the acetate or pyroligthte, they combine; and 
the sulpliate of lime Ibrmofl lujinjji very sparingly dissolved by 
tiie water, it is precipitated in the state of a bulky jwwder: the 
soda of the sulphate then unites with the acetic acid of the 
acetate of lime, and the salt wllich they form is acetate of 
wida. This is readily dissolved Ity the water, and by proper 
evaporation crystals are obtained, whicli, by re-dissolving in 
water and again crystol]iising, may be rendered tnue.h purer. 

But if the salt should be jrtfil impure, it must be heated 
pretty strongly In an iron vessel,. If the operation bo care¬ 
fully conducted, the impurity only of the acetate of soda is 
detiomposed by the action of the heat; it is then to l)e again 
dissolved in water .and crystallized, and the crystals, gftcr 
being once more pretty stiongly heated to deprive thain of 
their water, give an acetate of soda fit for use, and yielding 
pure acetic acid in a mode which we shall now describe. ^ 
Reduce seventeen parts of dried acetate of stida to coarse 
powder, and put it into a ^ass retort; upon this pour gra¬ 
dually ten parts of sulphuric acid, and subject tlie mixtnm i 
to slow distillation in a sand heat, . By the mutual action' 
of these substances, tho sulphuric aoht on aticount of the 
greater affinity existing between it spd the sotlaof the ace¬ 
tate, than between the soda and thC acetic’acid, combines 
with rite former and releases die latter, which comes over in 
tlte form of Vajtour, and is to be condensed in a glass ya- 
ceiver. In the retort there remains sulphate of Soda; wllich 
is to be dissolved opt and retained for'a future cpe«ttj6n,witl;t^ 
py rolignite of lime. 

'' 'Tbo acetic acid thus proearndhas'thnfullowiiig properties: 

^ is fluid and coldtuless, its smell is exceedingly hungellt, 
:ftnd its taste very terffi atffi Sbuf;’^ to the n Oc¬ 
casions 'Smarting Bftd OTBtt raises.blisters tipon it. Wheri 
heated, tlie vapour which rises Born it take* fitw alighted 
taper is exjioSBd to ft. At about df* of Falwi ^’ hotrion-of 
thri arid becorties #lid and inlo IwautiM-fttyirilb ; 

these ooiriffin no aulphurous wnd, thoiwh tbo'itiuffiict 
shoiijd not have been ve-distillod; buta porffijft W iMlffiur- 
ous iicid, formed during disritiatkntffiyl&.ddt^posiuM of 
a part: of idle su!}duiric acid, remains wiw''l]io^uerygiteM|e,] 
acid, front which it may boseparatod i^'ttnffing it iriffi'a 
emaB quantity of dentoxide of lead (red lead) and M^diatil- 
lation. The orystAlg of. odotlc arid melt at a little below 
60" of Fahr, ;■ and the tpecidc gtavitV of the solution at 60;i(| 
Fahr., is 1.08286, water hei^ 1. .Thlaf ctjfijlallised'acetic 
acid is somotunes railed radical vitiegar and .fitaipal acetii 
arid. , , : ; " ' ,1 
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'Acbtie acid niayfwlso be'timsijaed ffib 
heat.upon the Jnhqcotqte (rfj! 0 !pper,ter,ris:;^* 6 ^ 

ealle4 U«;^h" imptdpe^vritiSMferi 

of opppur js first to'ibe dried, so as to .rite"priiteitpiait 

ofthe waicrv.dfBrystaUization, andjtlrin subjeeted^fo;:* pl^y 
WtroiiK heat, ju an earthen or glass reterblP whfch ja rWrii^ 
is to be. .properly adapted, . Tlie lieat driseffipQsriliriie sri 
and. the Coni^w remains m thg rrioftA^ffie state ofvQweh'or 
peroxide, vv^lie acid whwfirsf pririt^'fi^ a greeu^ ffiit 
:^'mg to the admixture of some perdxf&' ^ cc^p^.i^^^U^ 

irce'from this , by redtsrilhirion. / i'Ptis arid, 
^rigmgh notypaite so strong & tha,t prur,ured;by. ri^’former 
'pyor.Q8s, is, fenwgver, still more odncentrsted'ffidtr that re- 
vwired'for generi|;i««e. The follmring’is process 

for obtaining acetic acid, of sufficient strength for most pur- 
poses.;^.;.^.,,,.. :.Sy^ , 

'Rut into a glass reforfilfi ounces of dry ciystals of acetate 
of^soda, and pumri^uu it 44 ounces of sulphplle pce- 
yitnisly jiuixcu 'witli' au equalwei^^C'f water ; wjteno^ re- 
ffistil, either bF:|ifo Itbat of an Argand's 
lanib,.-(ir of a sahd ,heat ; about 14 ouC&s of acetic acid of 
specific gravity, l.oifi will bf|obtajined, containing nearly 30 
cent, of rsoi acsstic acid. 

The uses to whkh acetic acid, in the stnte of viuegai*, is 
apjdied Wl|^ too well known to require notasp; in the form of 
pyroligneous ocid it is employed to preserve meat.and to ffii- 
part i‘o it tho smoky flavrinr usually obtaitmd by'ffiying. 
Pure aectij^ acid is used in cbeniicial researches, apibesperi- 
ally for preparing various acetates. In a less pure state it 
is employed in the arts for prepai'ing aoctate W!,>si|gfMr of 
lead, acehite of copper or veruigns, and acetateof alumina, 
laigcly used by calico printers as. a mordant. 

AGH.tE'A, one of the ancient great divisions of the,Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, now the Morca, extending from the riverTairis- 
sus, near Cape Araxus, along the coast;of .ibarinriurii 
Bay (Gtilf of Leiianto), as far east os the smitfi 
Sicyon, which ,'tsciiarate<l it' from that of Cjorihthv^^^^^-.te 
•Sylhas, a jxitty stream, separated Aeltsoa f^m Sicyonia- 
The greatest leiigi.h, in a steaight. line betweehdlte westerti 
and easteni lawndrij^iS ;ahou|;sixtyffivo Engliidi .miles. 
Tho breadth of the '^vhh* varies irregulaily foom about 
twelve to twenty niilos, ; fer the most pay'!; .only a 

narrow slip between the .dveadiari mountains and the sea, 
tlie courses of the numerous streams tlnit flow into, the 
Corinthian Gulf are short; and many of them are quite drv 
iii summer. . 

This, province contains many defiles and ijtetrtltaih- 
passcs funned by branches of tho great Arcaffiah ridge, 
which, in some parts, nni down to the CoruitliL'in Gulf. 
The coart is generally low, and has few good ports.,, , 
Before this country was oc<;^ied by thas AriitBi, it iwris 
called 3igialos, aftciivards loiiia. and somopwes Aigtelriw 
Ionia, which probably means no more tlian ‘ Ionia. 
s^^ast:' it then contained twelve cities or Steffis. Tfe! 
sitauE number of polffical divisions subsisted . pi^r tlte 
A,(:lffiri m the time of Horwiolus, and retriugrivih^ 
"rifoWSfiyman dominion ; at present Pgtj|ffii ariy, Pgtras, 
Sitp^'ipn the coast, about six miles firim tlte eriimriee of 
thri%utf of Corinth, Is thq only Acboian town Ihatraaiutaiiis 
anyd^drlance. The very sites df sotite^ of them arc, at 
least, ^Imiblful or unknown. V«>ffiitza is probably the an¬ 
cient jBgiiim, where the ifiites to moot. 

Hriice, out ’Jriie edast, was iterimy^^^ by an cartli(|uake, ac¬ 
companied % an hTU,ptkin pf Ihb sea, n.c. .373. [i'awMruw-t- 
S- 7-ohap. 24.] Burn, at thri’samc time, was sq, violently 
!ri ^bsrkeu, ihafriie.oldMtue^in fite lemples were destroyed, aud 
^3nljjf,thoi^ perteBs eseaited who happened to bo absent tirriu 
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town. the Mopjfl 

«»w of the niaHArtii«!ll^fi||^?j^i;iettit Ai'fi^nco^ 

AfUj^-ito ' eOTiqifebfof jpteeco,'to'to.'Aehfc 

tn its raKnilication, 

■ ’*"' “'^'oe tile Aotittsaii Icapic liiwl oiitoio^i; 

’' eatviOne of AohaDa/ooqtawbenfM:^ l^ejopori* 

Wheni’ Greece jd^\^.3ESw«ii»|yf hiit’ 

■ Aeatnania. 6ut it.M, to Sx 

.16 limits of the R!*5h4»'p^^^ft‘‘pf,Wwl|5|te 

_ Nieop^is, a 'WeiH tfSA,At^stiis b«flLfi|l|r tSP' 

nnrthera eotiuhco of .,the AtSmriol Golf (Gulf.ofi^Ai'hi) to 
comi»emo:;ate his \kitoiry at Artimm ts incim^ed m ^ yM- 
vince of ilLcbni^iq 'h passit^e of Tacitue. 

The^oinjis gcmitwBjiy preserved their own itrtemal asipil^- 
tratiim; bsoiept tihet tho lOimidpa! power was pgtinm 
handaj^the riehor citi/^i^t - v.' 

was also ait caH^ tiajne of the eoit&^etesn piu~ 
^ tionofTfiess^y. [tfee Aciubu] 

t ■i' ACU,^^. The Ai;h®i m« ®iwt'.a^tid<«^ by Tfemer, 

as the nditiig . people of the eastern south-eastern part 
of the IMo^hoesns. 'Among the olum cities ih their domir 
limns wpe Argofehlpacta, Hycento (the capitel of Agamcni- 
nen>)':C<il^th$^fwi^n, ondjtfae "island of Aigma. Amoiig 
tfm,Skewers Aobfiles to tljifc^ar of’A’roy, ,Achmi are 
iSneBhimod M {Well as Helkmes ; the latter naihe, in course 
of time; prewimM B» fer^^a^ to become the characteristte 
naino of iWl iha^nopte whotg, we call Greek. From copai 
jbmng ll^er W^ fStsrabe and J%u.«anios* weljiter that dlie' 
Aehwl iwaBC'ftonj ThiSisaly, and that, the tim9.^f the 
war of Thy/hecordHtg; to Homer’s they wdj* the 

ruling nation in a latge’pait of tho Peld^unesitS, ‘Shd the 
chief people iu the war wgainst !|[^y. The dJifeinions of 
Agat^etnpon eompri^ tho whole ikiunte, afte-rwanls called 
A<<h«^%ilhJh thou was probaMy poopiw.hy lonians. 

Thh*ld,*iihdition. aa mentioned by PaMsanias (vii, •!.), 
tbat Archander deadersjf men) and Arcliteles 0c>ad®rmr 
hands) came to Argos from PhtWa (otherifiSe caUedl*hthit)* 
tis) and liHUried t-wo daughteA; of Danaiis King of Argos. 
F'mai thto time' tbOimame of A^ prevailed in the Pilo^ 
poiim^d? as haffie, tiiongh Hotner als^i Speaks of 

Argeh' and pahai^ the last .pattta clearly having ife:S-efetenc© 
hfthe ahewnt dyhakty or rptyhli&ifflily of A rgoa. Tlie menn- 
iim sbiiy is, th»t^ a tradmoii prevailed that Argos and 

hiyceltoiWere, at i penwl befmn the w’sr of TrOy, occupied 
by fl*ffila^i*^)ands from Phthiotis, and the pie vale gtie of the 
vmmd^^dnihsii is t« he attributed to the warlike character of 
this peiml/''* According to the Odyssey we find the Aclimi 
also imlt^gjcn. 

Eighty’ynars after the’iwar of Troy (n.c. 11(14). a ireSh 
. hand of,invaders ftntn the north, the Dorians, di-ove the 
Achini ikoin' Laconia and Afgolis, Tho.se who did not 
: lotive the cwiptry h^me an inferior, caste, and entered 
into the,conation of 'a; oomiaered iKiopio ; tint a large jiart 
retreated to the Aigialeian ipnia, and expelled tho lonians. 
PVom this date tho name of Acheea was given to that 4)ro- 
vinoe.. ■ ' ■ ' 

■ Tlte oiSto^y of tho Aehmans forms an ineonsidcrahle part 
of the mmetal lustory of GrecHm till about n.c. 2.''>i. i>ur- 
'ihg tbemvasion ef Greece by the Persians, they topic no 
sbitre m the battles of Marathon, :Salamis, ,and Platma ; 

during the long war of twenty-sleven years, did they 
take ahythiag more than a kind of fhreed pSil in this pro- 
titml^’;^niggle between Athens ahd Sjiarta, At the 
'oefiagenaBinont ' of this war (u.c. 4.tl), they Were, with the 
exo^^^’n if Pelldou, neutral; hut afterwards favoured the 
j|.aioeusli)im]nia(i interest,'in compliance with the general Ami- 
' inifthat pMWipgd iti the pm^Bulg. The cause of their taking 
no pfaf in aShhs tit Greece may probably hayp 

been the witit OT among the twelve little statos; for 
though th^ attoiwriddfeod a oommog origin, and hud a kind 
of connexion, they seem riot,to hike had any complete 
fodecal system. ^ Yot they pKfbaWy attained, at aa early 
period, a consid^ble degreeiof protperity and int0itl|^ ^ood 
iwliey, for We find thatthi Adiririana founded seven^^Kninsh- 
ing .criionies.in ^ttiiem Italyy and the pbUiaal inmtiSons 
were rieusidered preferable to those of most states, ttSll^itore 
efton hgitatod as a model. 

’;'Dttrmg the.,struggles of the Soutiieriri.Gr^s ogwhuft 
•the snowswrit) 'Of.^Aieicander, the Acha»hs s<iS0l-erisnea to 
remain nei^tMj hut, like all weak spectators (d a eontost 
• itt whirih JWftlBo kJ ™®*ge, they became tlie prey pf 

t victorious party, and stSbred under the Idacedonfagjii' 
tim evils of asorohy and oiyil wit. ^oine cities Uliin 


- gs^risons of Demetrius am. 

Ca'^nsw ;’asjajfiglteVWards ^fo^ of Antigorius Gonalas 
or ‘to .snbrflSt to tjtonts.^ ‘ T^iro,-would he Uldc in the 
whotf htoioi’y of flie'AdhSMm to atlnict attention, were 

it not for tho fodend unkm wMchtuu^ out of those discord- ' 
aitieletoeAta. . .a.- ' , 

Four of the Western statea pf Ael&,, Xlygi*'* Patreo, 
Trituca. and Phfow (f olyhhis, ii. 4}) somjug |li^ diftieulties 
in w|rieh Anti^ns Ggna^, 1King of Maeedh)|da,was ui- 
volved; formed aamion for.lmutaal profeotien, n.c. 28J. Tiv« 
years aftepwai^ls .lEgium^ected its gaenson, and Hutu killed 
its tympt, whmh examples mined lQca% whh was tlmri 
:^ant of the neig|foQnnng tosoon Ceryneio, to surrender 
'w authority, tuid save his life. Those three to^ns joined 
4%. pbw league. lA;.ri.C^;201; Aratus^vuig delivered 
iSlfoyen, which was not an Aohtean'dwfoa, brought it over to 
the ctmfederacylnf wlulfo’.he Contrived to g^ hUhself elected 
head. ,Tn 243, having ^Opooded in dklving the Mwiedo- 
nian Swri.Hon out of the j^i^ hold of Corinith, which is'the 
key w Southern Gree«,’thiB ,towTi also joined tlm league. 
Megara, Epiikurus, unffTrmien, folhiWed soon after, Q»r 
object is not to write the hietoty but jo shew 

how it gradually?rose impOTtarice^we, therefose. refer to 
the article Ai^jrusjifov the events belongihg to his period. 
Imjthe year,|§i,a 208) five^eats afler tlie doaih rf Aratus, 
PtiUopj|9ii)iie«*w^ elected genmal of the confixleiaey, io 
Whidh ito'gavo a new life l>y.J^ amivity and wi.sdora (sno 
P8jri.opo5MXN). As tJ^ Roina^hidnow humbled Philip U. 
of Macedonia (n.c. j<f7)aa«d'4«lriodd him to the rank of a 
dependent king, it wis theij. policy to weaken the power of 
the confederatidri. and this was easily effected by tlm Roman 
and anti-Roman parties, which had been for some linie 
growing up in the Greek cities. Ill 191, hovvover, Sparta 
heeanie a raemlier of tlu; Achman.Teague, and the. design of 
its leadcre iras to uiclgde all the Peloponnesus within its 
limits. After the death af.,PhiloiitD|nen (n.c. 18 ;)) the 
Roman party grow still stWBjger urider the iudnonce of 
Callicrates, and the loaguoinmaincd, in apjiearaiicc at least, 
on the side of the Rnirians in their final struggle with Per¬ 
seus, king of Macedonia, wdiich ended in the defeat and 
death of the monarch (n.c, 168). The■ influence of (.’aUl-- 
crates was now almost supibine, and, so far from ojiposing, 
he urged , the Romans to di-maiid IfilM) of the noblest 
Aehiuaris to be sent to Rome to answer for tlieir conduct in 
the late war. Callicrates and his party had named more 
than 100(1, of whtise guilt, h^ever, no proof was luhKiced ; 
his only object was to thimble the party of bis opponent 
Lycortas. Ariiong tho accused Who were sent to Rome, 
and there detained for seveutoen years, was the hLstorian 
Polybius, the son of Lycortas, and tho sU'ongest support of 
his father's party. 

The last war of the loagno was with Sparta, which was 
brought aliout (160 n.c.) through tlm influence of Critolaus. 
one of those who had been detained at Rome, This, w hich 
the Romans chose to consider as a kind Of attack on them¬ 
selves, jpiiied to the coutuBiacmus treatment of the Roman 
commissioiiens at Geriidh, Which will be prc.scntly men¬ 
tioned, induced the Republic to send L, Mum mills to 
chastise the Achmans; atid a fitter man for the purpose 
could not have been found. !%> treatment of the Roman 
commissioiitos did mot tend to'soften the feiticify of tlieir 
barbarian opponent The Aril>a->an geneml Diteus met 
Mumttous on the istbmtis of Cnrintii, arid fell an easy prey 
to the Koirian general, \vlm, after the batfte/hanied Gorintb 
to ,the ground (ii.c. 14fi). Mummius and ten other .senators 
tmn ehagued Greece 'foto the Roman proviiioo of Achma, 
leaving, however, to nettoin cities, such as Athens, Delphi, 
&&, the rauh, af[.foeo towns/. Corinth afterwards received a 


'0 theto>kvho study the history of civil polity. R is a 
matter of soiae.iilterest to trace the forinatiori'nf foderativc 
systems, or those 1^ wbidfoa num^ .p/ slatto iiuite for 
certain geneol purposes, while eiufotogipains aft its suve-' 
rejgnty exespt that poetj^ whwh is sutlntodSred to tho sove- 
reigafy of th<it.unito4 ktaies. The ifojertdtf such ossociatioim 
is nro-Ml—to seciito peato and a r^y interctmise between 
all the states, and atf the mpmbow of them; aiid, secondly, 
to fiuulilate all trapjlficiltonB wtfikforrign states, by means of 
the soWmign power *0 wie unjtod body. Defence. 
against fewtigy/^feseesieh is end Of the tnain ohiects of 
sgchftunufolll^^fortKgti ton^ubst is, stricfly speaking, 
incoiitoHtibfo , . < 

Ttm states presents ns with many 





' . ‘ . 

. ... •- ■• •■ - • i J- ' sj^ 

example? of fedora! ttniona of vs^ug kin^si, it 

|nun' familiar to the ear the Acbtaui^'i^Mi'^l^. 
however, onr infetmation hot complete, nor fet a]b^g 
precise. Wo abcJl en(]0avi;|W: to atoto vint is knWn in at 
.^unef a way ag poasible. **' ♦ „ ^ ^ 

‘ Kaeh gtoto had an’eq[ual political rank, retainet! ita iittor* 
-mal reoulaticng, and itg coins, weiKhts, and measurd*,' ai^wo-; 


tiniform. We are speaking of the loagug «s it enistip ,in 
its Oontpletest state.' The ordbory generic aasemhlios ir^e:; 
bold twfrie a year at .®gram (afterwaSU at CoihitbhjAitd^oy 
deliberated for throe days* ihctraon^bai}' assemlWto 



Pliildpannen was eleotodol 
Marcus of Ceryneia ^s , 
strategos died in oiH<»,'^iig 
tiohstill tlie legal meeting c 


meet at other places, ak-^or imstKO^ -ht' 'Sicyon .AfWm ,M4fejpitf,.ha4 diw 
^ring mhetmgrialKmt the inncrtlf 1^ vernal equine^' of ^ar in this me 
p\ibhc foncttendriesti^c^ ms diScos'oty to th 

the oonfedoration, was ther<o^ts|^.*wi|t\ the hijipairmHa himsoU* thought tt 
or master of tho herao, who rank, and ten elared' he W 

functionaries called demiUrgi^§0^t^v/M the time'i^,';dlec- pound, Ai&erd, ^ 
tion-, in the thno of Aralns at'lett^ In the earlier of been somewhat of e 
the Idagne tliey hnd two 8tratcj^'';and a secretory, as the hed^root eu^ 'one 
Romans had two cunspls j hut, inn.c. 256, after twen%-flve pvine inumficenec 
years'experionce, it was found that ahe,:^head was better Qe affirmed that 
than two:'.The strhtegns appears to have Wton elected for a beet-iOot,. but t(^H 
single yeai% and not to bavehoen rd^liglhle till he Itad goi’, .and-heer, *' 
been one jEeat out of office.' tWflnd that dt^fia^l^eEftbe Aebai-d j^lie honou 
office of strategos sovoatoen times in thirty-nifte'ipSars, ahd of 4jarerul experim 
.Pliildponnen was eleotonoi^ times in twenty-four ySifs; sounsatisfEietpy; t 
Marcu.s of Ceryneia ^s first ,*oto strategos. If file : inMiufacturd^of 4u 
Strategos died in office, nis pixidedesaw assumed the fiinO' sucoewded in foro^ 
tiohs till tlie legal meeting of the congre-ss. The functions of Rambohiljot, whdh 
the tondemiurgiwe. are hot abloto state satiafectoi#y; th^ produce withe U^e 
probably ptissesscd the legal fight to summon and prEisidei i^d at Ei‘ '|^at'ihr 
in the cittlinairy meetihgs^ 'kiid certainly they must have pre- when fereign sum 
pared the business which trhs to be so summarily despatched put an end to la© 
m three days. It seemS that they 'had the power, within «toht of France^ Ig 
some limits, of fefeteing miSt^ to flio public body or not, tho'sujnu'sof Ei^i 
acconimg to a majority of i^les in: tJieir own body : they Gua(hiToux>u, afin B 
wore, in fact, a committee, having a kind of initiatory piaj.suga'r.licmgno 
(IJv. xxxii. 22). It may be asked how was the general h&'a ftano jier 
council composed, particularly after the League "oiiprised ' root mani|fectut^''t 
within itself so many states ? Did the states rtmd deptltioa? ingi lor the sugar e 
Hsttl they, in liict, a roprOsentativO goveminent ? It is diffi- plain words, the i 
ctdt to answer tlijs question, though we are inclined to ibiiik jieople of France a 
there was lu) strict system of. rep'rosentation. The short of cheap. Sugar i 
time fur discussion, the two HjiSarly mee^ngst the general wealthy: : The av 
clnuaclcr of Gfeok democracy, as well ak most passages in Franco is 4 lbs. fo 
which the congress is spoken of,'load us to infer that tho United Kingd< 
deliberative IxKiy consisted of eyerv citixen of the confede- Achard formed of 1 
rate states who tdiose to attend. That this, however, could produce have not 
only he the ease with the WBalthier clas^ and that the poor all other plans for 
could not attend to such business so fof ifora ttotuo, must ho Ohtainecl better 
he 3eU-f*vid«!nt. It is aLso certain thot, on extraortlhiiuy oc- the offaet of koe^inc 
casions, a.iouch larger niqahor of men assenihlod than was that a few might li 
usual when things wote genng on in a more regular course. ACHELO'US ( 
'VVe read of one special instance (Polyb. xxxvii. 4) w'hen is the laimest streai 
the Roman cottimissiotiers wese iMckcd out of thw-congress, considered iiavigab! 
then sitting at CWinth, with sOernXli.c. 147); and Polybius ruins of wliicJi ioa' 
adds, by way of ex})Ianation, tfor.tliiiro was assembled a mite and a half soi 
number of the working class,'and of-those who followed Achelous rises in 
mechanical ocirupationo: griper than bn apy fonner oc-' wffich is thefoack-^ 
caiiou ' As Clorinih, however, was one of the j^atestmanu- through a very ui 
faEJtnring towns of Greece, and tire Working class oceapiod Acarnania. Here 
a higher station there than those in most ether placosif. ancient times hsvii 
s it is possible that tho regular meeting was disturbed by Its general course 
"a body of intruders, as we sotnirtirHes have seen at pur own may be fjrom 130 U 
elootions. We afe, however, incUnefo to adopt tire opinion (bx. 4511) the lowe 


of ftere being no representative ;w.8tem m the Achtean 
fOTjifresa. Anotlier passage of Poly^,tells us thpt 
DumencB ofiteed tho congress, then aiUmg ai':ldegate)inlls; 
a’lorge mim of tuuney, tliat they might, with tho int^^ of’ 
it, pay the'expeiiij^s ofthotejwho attended tho condtesa: 
this would imply^idbotoOie nuinbor was m som'wau Itntel, 
but Aokj we dqjaolimdertake ^ say, The offernf Eumenos 
wt^ rejected. ' Othbr mattota relal^ to l^e Adhteanltei&ue, 
though curious to tho schdlaty are too little d^ed to 1i%:hd- 
misaihle herd.—[See Polybim, Book ii. '4, 8tc. (Htonj^te's 
Trailslatibn); StrtimiP^iiiianiaei, Bobkviti SeWMawe Uni- 
Dorsed Hixt/rru’; QrifeMifSben 

StaatKoliArihSm/ir^ .* 


&taatmtmnHrwr4 ‘ 

ACHAKD <FkAJ<OQlS-P 
and ©jqiMiWenial pJj 8 osoplie#;’' 8 Ui 
_ French extract!^ 


KLluS), ■ ft bhamtet 
ed to nave 


rdpfe^Mnducled wit 

'r^chAd IS, howev^ETO^ hr 

extmm sugar fBtoLbeet-inot. Another pinssiatt 

had ffisoowred thp^xotistonee of n oertain'porj^ll 
of w^ar in this nmL fts ej5^ j^e cemtfiunfeatiNl - 

ms diOcoverry to the at Bertihj bqt he 

himaeU' thought tt of liftletoii^al nn]toanee, ns he de¬ 
clared he not prodiibe sugar hudw Lfifi'iSrgne#' fte ' 
pound. Aimard, who tn igite partkoilar t^pears to hftwt^ % 
bo^ somewhat of a'Tisinnary, on the coi)traw,.ideabril>edlibe 
; t^^root ai^ ‘ tine the most l)onati&];-jgfits Wjffiqir 'ffie : 
>,pvine inumltecnco had awarded to mam upon earth' 

' He affirmed that not only suagr couiAhe'iandiME 
, beet-root,, but ti^iacco, molafts^ ctS^ mrn, arrathi'^e- 
gar, and'hoer, ‘The Xfifstituto of’Parts,’, in ISdfi, gave 
AchaiYlillie.honour of a vote of thanks;''^ a%r ft ' 

of ^rareful experiments they' rwrted that the teiniKs were 
so unsatisfactoy; that it.wddld he unw^te, es^to^lfth any ' 
inauufacturb'f of sugar ftrom' beef. But Niqnilepnf, in 1 hi 3, 
succewded in foro^jw an imperial manhstutav of sug^at 
Ramho^tet, when his decrees -ba4 ^ipriVed Frabee of'the 
produce bp;tho '^est Intos. Tlie sugar 'it home was 
i^d at Ei‘'|^at'price;’and, cansequpndy, poftc©, 

when foreign sum was onc©^ rEto)ar amradjoced,' M' tdiftjjipiiets 
put an end to l£© beet-root’itetahlliw'mdnts..'. !!l^. ^vem- 
swnt ^ France,, Itowever, 011066*111^18^5 high diltibs upon 
tho'sujnu's of Ei^sh colonies to pmt6©^>^ose of Martinique, 
Gua(huuux>e, a>i)n Bourbon y ^d titc tax upon Engiish cote 
t)iaJ,8ugar,licmguow 95ftanAthe lookilogrwm^, or about 
h^' a foaiic xier^^und, amemnte to a ptolldhiticm. lieet 
root mani|fectut^''tbercibte, was ivti ived, and is new'flourish- 
ing^ lor the sugar so xiroditoed pays no duty whatever. .In 
plain words, the manufaethro is fiourisbi^, Ito&ilse tho 
iieople of France tne coinxielled to huy dbar sugar iR|tead 
of cheap. Sugar in that (tountty is only oonseUBedtiy the 
wealthy: s The average ye-arly consumption . ip, 

Prance is 4 lbs. for each mdividnal of the ynphlation : in 
th.0 United Kingdom it is 20 lbs. ”Tlie eixieetatkaift wnk'h 
Achard formed of the blessimpi which the beestriuof Was te 
produce have not thorbfore been' reahsed. His i^b 
all other plans fur raising an article at homd Whh^ COldd £ 
he bhtained better and cheaper by exchttogcritoa pnly haS^*' 
the cflect of keeping the great body qfpctibtod^ ill ati^pheA '> 
that a few might tfirivo by a tnonoxibly.- 

ACHELO'US (new Asfro PoTAitO, or wmss RjVt*,) 
is the largest stream itfi^^bceii^ |ft!t)periy so «)|11 ^.'^d 4 Was 
considered navigable in dnoent os far ii;» Stzftfos, fh« 
ruins of wiiirhtown, il'We'triut Ponques^te: are ttfagiit a, 
mite and a half sonth ef a rinBg6.nnw ©died Lepwu/ 
Achelous rises in the UAy moanttun^ranga of ..Pindns, 
which is the back-beps ©CiK^rthem 0teeae, after Rowing 

through a very uneven/j»tmtty, enters the^’levti Tand «« 
Acarnania. Here it disffiiarges itself into Oto-sea; in 
ancient times having near its outlet ^ town c^.CEniadie. 

Its general course is ftom north to south, ftnd its 'length 
may be fyom 130 to 140 miles. In the time of Thucydides 
(bx;. 45?.l) the lower waters tif tee Aoheteus wiSre uousidared .... 
as belon^g to Acarnania; bufkt a laler jMtoed this lii'er 
f(^med a boundary betaocn Acarnania and dBtofo. 
time when the i»rosent kiinx of Belgium;-lueopotetJ., h«4. ^ 
offer of the sovereignty, of Greece Jfofye ^mut 

powers, this river was iulemled to form 
Wmdary of the new state, as far as ft {liliat in iW course 
from Wtech it striiok caatwar4#™ft8lt tft^Tialseft.of rEtolia ; 
buff Uto'lhmfs of Gieoce, yfc how fonderstodd, wfll bo 
remo^ farther north, and ddtfttiiaUtod lA, a line nlufting 
fromlfes Gulf of Arta to ihftt iff V^. 

The Achelous,' fiowiii^ jtemia high mountain range, and 
in the winipr season ltoin8"'h»adied with water, carries down 
an temieftws quantito of earthy piarticles, which have fprmed >. 
ft number of sanAnantlu ftnd small islands at rts ftaoiitii, 
eoUed in 8neient tunes thd tKohinades: this phenomentm 
^l^tendotus, we of the earliest bhswenliff 
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corwUpk^ vhp 

ooinpatM .«)« fep***" ^ 

quantity 1m»ght dq?ra hy Nil#, 

(lifaeta wmftqpiA tq; the depwate Pf tb« AclvaJott*.,v 
tioe ^ Twqjpi&bs these islands «ei« lnci»a8ii«,iio^ii»«ti 
that h« imdi^ (ii. 1^2) all xif thMtliiili he kha% mined 
ti) lihd i 8oine.,he sftya,idw iSwidy attained to it. 

T^wjs U slaU, however, .B;«e«tinaBO«<rf adnf 

^ie idoutb of the Aspre Fotadm* ^•triielber some of jtlkem 
have been formed since the tii^ tvhhn Thucydides'Vrote 
, (whieh is above USM yOut or are the same delon^ 
which ttie Ad^um histeil^n its arere uninhah^ in 
his nine, we ^do not hnow: Nothingf but * 
mmutc survey of these Uhmchs jand the lower ooun^ 
AchdlottS,to^hel^with the present werkif^ h^^ river, 

w!ll citable ns to<conic to any yimbable conelusion os to the 
that jhavo tolten plaoeipbout iiB%o«fc%Jt;wasa 
!i tradition extohiiu the time of Th^dii^,tb«t 4h^ no 

islands hti^ ni|^oftlmri^eratmt a4nMii:[^h0f<]fe the war 
of Trciyif incriomeit ^ And thoEohinades meiij^n^jas 

.sepdiH^ ^ps to Troy, whittothe EcMni^es of Thm diifes'. 
time wen^mq^^tia.' AlVthis will tend.ih%rove that the 
term Ect^ad^'^^ not alqum used esamtty in the-; sanm 
sense as to the hnmh^ of iHwhd^ included, and 

also that yeryjgieatchanf^ had taiken place near the mouth of 
this'river,,! W«|w the, Ige^ities examined by some competeui 
«poraeu,it .ii%™’^^^kd toimportant msolts as to the progivss of 
dOl toa '^tUn giveh ^riods and. under certain conditions. , , 

AfCHBRON, ,a ,siUStH. atiOam of't^ that runs into 
the '^jplmus r hm tot Uio' im^rtance assigned 

to it in the Gie^ mythblogy, than for anything else. In 
the iieighiMrhoQd of this river^ sitys Strabo, they honour 
Omea Proserpine, and Hades. Th# Acheron was ont^ of 
the rivers, of the realms hdloU;,.over which the dead had 
to pass; sometimes theldako is mentioned.ms the .str^im 
which is to be crosscdl V There was alsd a river. ;t!t®d 
Acheron, in Thesprcitis, a pari of Epi^ ; this ^stro-am 
rises in the moirdtam range of Pindus, forms, in its course, 
a considemble ifikie,i<imUea Aohermiia. and finally enters the 
sea, fbrmihg ,<1 ba£i CaUeA hy ‘Streho, Svreet-iiort (Glykys 
Liwtou), ai^ now Torto Phanari. > * . ; 

Thfii»!'k^as a thiid rivOT 'CS^d Acheron, in Southern 
Italy . ' Tnemame A^hmdria wos given to the Eucrine, or else 
to* tlie. lake, of Avi^uli.in Italy; hnd tlie hot springs in 
, the h^hhiilrhood were supposed to be near Pyrophloge- 
®''th^, bFifii nyW Of^^^ ; 

It .k jijt^nsAO ob.seri'e how widely the name of Acheron 
wae dSmkqA by the peo[^ of Greek . stock, and was always 
conuedted'wiai the suppui^ chwacter of the -world below. 

' Tlie tnis/Bppwm to have been some local peculi¬ 
arities,' -wBch. fcfl$,,proceeding in remote 

ages, turirnd-itete ol^^ots of snpontidims venpration. Even . 
OB , tlte o^tis :df the Euxine, near Heraclea (Erekli). we 
find a pemhsBia cahed.Aoheru^, where Hctcule.« is said to 
„ jMye (kscctlded to bring up the dog XJerbcrus. The Greek 
histoian, XendphMi. who gravely fliis story, adds, 

what k mote important, that there k there a deep chasm or 
..^-Tavine, exiradikg several hundred yards in length. 

ACHlLt£Ai a .genus of pilants, consisting of sixiy or 
seventy upeciea found , exclusively in coli^; ulintatos of 
thgaoitb^ hemisphere. They ard all nOrhacebus, perennial 
weeds, m htw importanve, except to hotaraste, and are only 
seei^ oidtiriitiimi in the coUecdons iof'the curious. .. • 

AuHITiLES. One of the most celebrated characters of 
the mytincl^ of Greoee; a di^itotion duO roflier to his 
having h^ selected Homw as the hero of the Iliad, fhai) 

to the ritimbhf,«f’wduaeiful,p»tute o^ thomcploits astgihed to 
hicq. He tkiekgB'to. that'intermediate period botwenh truth 
and fictioiivdnring width itk genendiy hard to say how much ] 
k real —how much imaginary. In the circumstanoes of hk; 
hie, however, awtbey aid 'told by Homer, there k scareeiy 
anything impesu^, or Oven td^hable, allowihg for a rea- 
sOBabjto quantity QFpoetioal embcmikbmcat. Beyond lEnner s^ 
act^unh however, cverything:|i fahnlctts; and aspoeMSeotar 
to ham regarded these mytffi stories at f^r ground on, 
whiOT to eXetciap their own taste and invention, -earrSless of 
‘®“**®tontjWith wlmt othera had' sakl 
befitee, it 'k 'tint wonderful that the mounts of thk prince, as 
of hiiany;|ithers,'tthound in oontraOictiona which it wotdd he 
ihiiticssto tiy.to,4W00Bcile. ■ t 

Thektory Achinee, as we find it m Homer, i? aooin tokh. 
Ho was thewm t^Telau*. Jdhf rf Phthk, (see Ach-wi,) wid 
ttm adjinhiog puto of Thwsalyjwd of Thetis, a sea goddi^' 
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dnmihtrir Nk»»s., He Waa educated by Phoems:, a tOt,., 
fiuf^ otha fathwe'a werart, Hale had dect^ that, if he tell' 
befoee Tw*, he shmdd gain avetlaffling renown; if ho returned 
home ho should ei§oy a long bittht^orious life. He chose the. 
fihmer alternative, and joined .toe Grecian army, in which bet' 
waama-WWnent a^vakmr, strangth, nwktness. and buantj> 
Dromittho first mne yeast of -the war we have no minute. 
detaUmtosaatkfist'Bvtfaetenfiraquaiiel’^lteeiri.lmtWeen . 
himlKidthe genend-in-obkf, Agamstnaim, WiSkhk ^ to 
Withdraw entirriy ftom the eontmk In -ennMqBei^e khi^ |fSk 
jans, who before scaroelj* ventutM i^ifwakk 4^W' 

waged bH^ in the phdp^ with varipug issue, till tkiw g^oed' 
Ute Greeks to extreme distrosa. Thp CheritrwtiiMii|4| war now 
sent its 'most influential members to soot^ Ihft anget jaf 
Arditfles, and to induce him jo ikt>m to«mM.h«it vrithcu| . 
el»Bt, He allowed hk frlcifi and-dbmpamon,.. l^ttlioi^s, 
however, clothed ^ the .cele^al arms which HtmhkStus 
(Vuhfqp) gave hk father, Frihus. to lead thq Myrmiuoasilus 
folbkmjg^ out to batfle.^^troolus was idain, and strippwf of 
these wtttis by Hector, iptgo and grief inducedAktowhoW 
to lerinm to battle. Th^prucurM from H^hmkns alrorii 
Suit of nitoaur for her ski, klha, at’Xhe, dose «f a day of 
slaughton%idk|i||^k^, and dragged .him (d hk chariot 
wheels to the clihhp||^ thriee twmd flie nky, as >» later; 
.anthors).' Hera-ohds'me hktoiy of it is 

dkk'od'fh^ Homer, exoept 'lhdtwe may infer, hum a pas¬ 
sage;;,in the last book of the Odyssey, toat he was slain in 
battk under the walls Tray, ' But the genuineness of the 
lost book of the Odyssey has been dkpatea lioth by suiiie ex¬ 
cellent ancient andimodern critics, aiim as we think, on very, 
good gngimls. 

-By later authors a variety of fitble k ttuxod up with thk 
simple narrative. I'lietk is said to have dipped him,while 
an infant, in the Styx, which rendered him invulnerable 
except in the hoefrby which sheholdhiiiuand he was killed 
at liist by a woundrin die hed,'.-' The Oetitmir Chiron k made, 
hk tutur, in.steiid of Phranix, and feeds Imh iqion the marrow 
of lions imd Other wild beastk to improve hk strength und.. 
courage: 'From this singular ntstructm he learned music and 
a number of efnenccs, ken beterotheage of uineyeara at 
whick Thetis, anxious to prevent his going to Troy, removed 
hiui, disguised as a girl, to Uie'xXgitt .of Lycoincdes, lung of 
the kland :i^'.yros. Hei« h#i%ecatoe &e father of Neojito- 
Icmus, or I^rrlms, by the king s danghtik, Detdamia, rather 
precooiously i jfor to hod not b^ a year on the island, when 
Ulysses -whs sent by the confiS^iSto Greeks to seek him, in 
ri^cquonce ofon oraelc.|iirhi«h declared -that Troy could 
ndllto taken wittont tto-Bf^^^ lihisses ar¬ 

rived at ttoklaiuf^scov^^; him among tto females of 
Lycoihcdws' household, and carried him away to join tlm 
army. He was hetrotbsd to Ii^igenia, daughter of .^ta 
memnon. The mauiukhfhk d^th k rariuikly Irid. Soinu 
make him fall ill battle; dihtra myitot to Was treactorously 
slain in a temt>le, ;;on the ocriiridfi of hk nuptials with 
Polyxeaa, dauj^bter'itf Priam 1 but it k genermly agreed 
that he was killed by Park, Apollo aiding him, and directing 
his arrow, Ho was untomhod-ou the promonUi^ of Siga-’um, 
and d' B^hty barrow raised over- lus remaihs, winch still 
rivets the'attention,of travl&>r»; though it roust alway's 
i-emain doubtful to whose inemory . tbk motmd of earth 
wa,s really raise A Here Alexander of hlacedon edebrated 
splendid games totooour id tlie hero whom to affected to 
emulato. 

The most valuaide hktorical focte relative to AchiUcs are 
contained in the followh^ passage of Homer s lhai, bo^, 
11. 6 81, &p. , wberghe k giving’a hst of the warriors whg went' 
to Tri 9 r.;--^vl'W iiow't^ of those who inhakited Pehkr - 

t ic Ar^s, y^j^us, Ale^, and Treehk; and those who 
W^yg Phtomwd Hellas, fhtnecl fig ,beautiful women, and 
ws^IhUlodsMyrmidcfts, and HsPenrofeand Achasli fto 
commander of their fifty ships was Achipia.!! tods we 
team that there was a in |«hem||rB^fii^'Achtei, as 

wril as^,|iccple in tto Peloponnesus ; akj^yre ane alto &Bt 
the tialto of. HxLi.KgES, afterwards tto.fp^te^qtagie of 
the Groek nati^s, originided, as ihr baidt agweean trace it, ' 
in tto basin ef^essaiy, , 

AcHl'IXK£i TATIVS, a tSraOc astm^to^, who lived, . 
probalfiy, in the first half iff of our wra, \ 

and wrote a..teearise on tote- gptons. Th^ k still extant a 
fragment cd.AdbdUMt enflttei.-nw Production to 

tto P/nsewmgna toapsl^igt tjie Vtanoio- 

•^lonof ■ Ihs^t^lto kTOS^g^ii^fimnds Ihts. 
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ium Achilles StutiuSi 
wimence, TAe 

Achilles was a Kiatnc of Alttxiltillila- hi Bgy}>t, 
is difficult to (l\ his ttrcositoi wiS wm assu^ 

hiSo^lu lie later lliuii Heiiodoras) whose itonuijide Served as a 

htaa of model tO’HJl the'Stths^udnt Osfeek'WidtorS gf'that 
: otkss, as well as to Aehiltes< Prdbabljh'AehiUos'TUftias 
w'roto near tlic close ef the flAhoenttuiy, |fis''iraimai}<^sin 
(n^:lit books, saffi u pf^tred hy of ftO toller 
\:tltot of lletkidwus, which kftenlowwet^a^ 

■ Wthe most insaltorab!^ todunu storto thijiit ewr 
' 'JMarrritios {pve the i>refhri|^to £(i|||}«dot<ill 
esMo taotr^^e ^ipoitunhy m 

wtithFOiinay tonik some idOit of oQd the hiode 

(/•erto^ng thto, hy jail^hli fete «toef the oJto roman^ 
ot inoi^ tunes, ssKshM ApoP^W, of on wHnh 

tli«'''4rs<;ody of Periistes, wWWteef'^ll'is, hits .boon Snp- 
ixisedito HisVe hod some touchesjmSm$ha'kspeare, is fdwd^. 
Tho G||eok\y»inattce swttSTs gft%k^«»'tdvklpictaapif!*he 
times in wuhffi th^ livetl, but a distorted image cd* fofttft of 
1 (Asety ffirti.ihnior to their own age', without being ffifle to 

• " •■ • ■ ■'=■” .. '■ '•■■'■'•■ u,mm 

tin the 

A(JBrRI,'#{i^thyoltij*y,'ii''|fBiiuS'(>f llat*^, helongiMig! 
ir tho order MAVpterj^i, arSl family SuMirihchia^fw: 


< uvier. In cstorA\ form these ahittials rcsembld the c^- 
inun solo: like tho’|%iuTO»cctol, in 'IfenerahthOy has-e ’the 
body and tail very nn^ bomptosteli^TOd the eyes boih OIt 
the same side of the he^; hut they an; distinguished^ 
ficiiH all other genera (fellivt-fish by tlie tiitt|rwafit>of pe# 
tonil flna. These orgaiw, i#is #ue, are very inncli ieduced 
in all the plciironectes': heoause, being jdaood in a different 
situation from the flits of oPdinary fishes, they no longer per¬ 
form the same functions m’ relation to thomeditna in which 
they move, but to Stability -df ,the animal's wjuilibrium 
is preserved, and its movomsttttS wf lootmiotion performed, by 
the dorsal and caudal fins; ihsload of by the pe^ral and 
ventral. Hence it is thatithe ftirmer fins always'aeguire 
sucli an enomwits development iii flat-fish; being gene¬ 
rally continued in an ivninterruptcd line from the hood to 
tlK! tail, and not unfroqudtffliy sr^-ounding the wlwte body. 
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[Aclklints Moirmom^,} 

The achiri have no air-hlnitor, and eunsequently ns-' 
math; tor the most part, at to ^toto of to sea; topg, in 
fact, tmgiftcd with the faoaiW'ef^inoreaMng of diminishing 
their snecifie gmyity, Whieh. to puWtoioh of this hnpoftant 
organ bestotvs upon ordiniyry ^tos. Tbeir jiower of loco- 
luution in Other diteetions is, however, constdetable;' and, 
notwitlistandihg to disadvantages of their tonn, hhd the 
oblique direction in which tot hceessarljy compels them to 
move, nmtr motions are frequently very rapid. Tlicir 
hq||ntp,,as far M at present ksoWh,toe kimiptit to those of 
'pleiirdnectes. 'Thw ore, fthnU in to warmer 
ref!iohh%th hf to ®ast awl Wwsf'lndies^tiisot in deep 
water, of in iitusilious for removed from laM{ toy ohomifl 
along to shores, and tonish a plent^ and Whhleso«Ae*fl)oa 
to thotHhahitants.''*,' • ■ . 

Ltopods and ft^wsr otor naturalists li«ve ‘ divided to 
aOKiri into twg,_83ngo®®w.; to flrot of which'kC'ffistin- 
guikhed hy havihg the eyes oh to'toht side wf to'heaA 
!iiid to eaiidW mr distiiict from to 8t*sal Imd Ad; to 
second, by having to eyes placed on .to .left sido> and to 
dorsal ami anid'wia Jfdned to to caudal,’sn us to tom hut 
a single im!nt6i'£Bpted.'}ihe''i;^te arottjsdto ewfr^lw^.'to 
head idone ekeegtod.' t e sw' ' t , 

Vurums speoids ot achirt ■have'hcett toumOratSl W Jaxif^- 
ogists, to mo® ritosediablc, Sf‘wlndh^ eppeaff to w 

MjgrmovitSa&k Lno«pede."''TIshl-*poAft‘'hak'to 
enUSaul fin distort attol and derkidi w ef ^tuOh unf; 


sertifii'' tn to eitonotuy 'Of ^ toutoal; ft 

to ttse^, and pfbhayy is tni^ to eontto ojf to'ototfttu'a 
(VeUtioa, M«\ tofotot it,' t(iU6o««i*maoito, 'o^«r fa'oapfl^ 
ingl^ny, or m to attacks of to Onetniee. xto 
4ct0ks FoO^ca* ik dtsthto^^ hy^t^e beatt^ Of tto 
spots, whfdh, iil» tlih eyos^ Jhn peaoock’s ika,pOVer its 
body; and to Ftoe/cu/nfefkjli#' BmU/aHs are efitffiy re- 
cognirodtoto oSamters jp» fjii^'fhes respectivriyde-, 
ri'^-toir'Bhmes.'‘ The former is fo'tod''tto''iill.fbwooKStS’o£ . 
AtOT^n and to West Indian isles; -“to 

sS^i ei^hina, tmd feeds Upon smril j^ranheeh Ad raid- 
'Jhtlim. It has long intestittal canal, Wth mitnur(ras'’iAu* 
pheations; its jaws are anned’with< sh^ehjtote tds^'; tod 
cached its nostrils has two k^lfitiet orifices.’' ’VisiMsother 
sjHicies to found" in to A#utttie and Indian ceents: toy 
enumerated in a note, -fol. ih'p- 343, ,of' to second eff- 
tjtoof the Aekne Animail and described at by I,ace- 

jiede, and ether writers toon iiihttiyllagy. To thwe 
sources we mUst refer such ui-panf icj^to as'ore toiu>cnit.ef' 
fiiffhOT inromiatkgp^ regarding tho Mtegitkl -ihA's, tmAvi^e-i 
eific diilbrences of to nefaires. All tot is khowW'.iof toir 
lialiils and economy has heen'tou'glit togethe|. 

ACHMIN, or ACKMIN, a.town in Itifiddlg Xtont, N. 
lot 26“ 38', on to right bank «ft|ib'!?fie, with; Wtocn{t'i«. 
connected by aa ancient canah' ...Atonun contgSiil .i^iui>e 
30fit) inliabitantk, ‘wiro vmanufsetiire v'sOme coarse cotton 
cloth; UOOO an^atolic Copts, trim have a laiwe glntreh. , 
Thfstown is the Chemmik-of Herodotus nftd otmw'HrUek 
yriftiirs, tho -draj^p natne," Achmin, buhig fimnod hypA- 
ifixing the letl#SA, which wc find to be to'easy in, 
many other names. Hciudotus .hianttons a hngq temple 
hei-e with colossal statues. 'At igescnt there are to ntos 
of tw6;tohipIcs to bo seen at Achmin^ and on an'tochitttve, 
ot this place. a Greek inscription las ’beerf diseoyered^ which 
contains a jedication to the god ’Tan j thus conffimittg to 
optniun that the Panopiilis of to later writers'wakldbe^ <dil 
tlhcmihis qf Herodotus, a qame wliich endufes tettov^A’' 
sent day. ‘Thg, hills in jto ntoiUl’b^^'lwotl of 
are ftill of e.^ctivationsirAiclt p®apS originally sSicvctl lft’ 
receive the mummies ofs^promiSiw, aA ailMittifwhl *to ' 
shelter to Christians tonne tho eiuejl poipecdtot* ‘Of 
Dawletiain [See J?g.t/yrf,tortefy--Att|<r, jfft'fc.J’’ > 
ACHRAS, a genus of betatomg U to' 

natural older SapateBc. The F<4tn« strie^y ISsjlbr^'ki to 
wild pear, and seems taphavc to same root Ofi A^nia, Aeah^ 
thus, and other words inffiealtoi sotneth^g’ pHeldy.’ fto* 
iiaius, whh a ciqiricioiiiutesa UMf; i»ual with him, 'gto it to 
|his West Indian genus, wliieli has nothing' whatoW ih ooth* ' 
mon with to pear. ' *■ , j 

. f ■ Okptii^ig Ca*s,.icfiat. 

'Calys divided into Sis ports ; *■ , 

CordllaiUonopetalqiiSi dhfided into six lobes. 

' lhamens twelve; of which six arc sterile, -wnd to fertile. ' 
Ctvormm with from six jit twelve jBclls. 

Fruit resembling an wpiiliSiHvith from one to tivelve Seeds, 
eoufkined in toiri beny nuts, which Imyaai shitting coat, and 
a long hglri scar over to whole’hf thisir inner angle. 

’■ The giinus contadttsonly one speciesi which'yields«o- 
tiious milfey fluid when wetinden. Ite.leaves MO 'entov 
leatoryi undivided, ahigjng, of a tocei^©';fSlS«, wifli- 
Ota sttptilm- The fldymrs jore large, white, Itell-ffiu^d, 
and growsingly from to axultu of the leavpa- THBis i* Oaned, 
in the West indieti to Ffuot, and tfieperohk the 

irihobitahts of^New Spain. TFbe fruit in size and shape 
resemMes a bergathet pear: Jfifce ns^^ it is only eaten 
in a state of decay; before tot. peiibd it is austere and un-‘ 
eatable, but in to proper state ft is so rich and sweet, as by 
some (0 be contoeroAi^y inferior to'to omhgc. For ether 
presumed species of AOTitks, see T-uccha> 
ACHROMA'TiC. An imhcal term, derived froth to 


log. ‘wrtbout colour.' It , is hfed 1%*. 
Ja and otiidf combinations of glassot, to,' 
icfa are so contrived Unit the Tght Which 
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is bwfcon into voriou# Taya of ^^SSarewt eoWra Vy onsVas?. m. Tp toa'«» fo^, tlxot is, eitbcr the point at ^hif^ 
IK ro-(»floctod. or a®, hf'wikiltber; »i> thW to.'J&ago raya^dSly «b eonlW^ee. of that from which they appear 

which are S^obsertaWe » bad tcieocojppai ' > their said ^hen toth tcte'of <he same 

It MirM is not a simple l^^y.httt is fxi the <foMhte conf^ and double concave); by their d^ 

divided^ ^S^pos^ into %ariops chlovpw it ftwi^oe. when *e ^es. are of di|ter|iit names (that », fo| 

Stthstsmdefraes the^^isctts qr ^cavo-conm) ^ e the quotient by 
not wiralW to one ottsaor. ISeK^fe^llitjt tho^i^etivo.mdcti; of the silbetanoe; diminished by unity. 

«Y^*ti9irTUt T 1 Thii. dVtoiilt is the distance <rf the foOns faun ftie centre 


coiouni hefnap collected at diffargpt points, as foUoi^ )- 
' 1. 




A» is ihe sectioft of a donl^p convex lens, wbiOTS^vho 
made by'the. mention,of the flgun; ah amnt the axis on. 
Wo sni^ase roys'to fiilf'ttBjteit w from a pointin the 
axis on «o distant from TOe’lons, that they may be consi¬ 
dered as parallel: The Ijtgbt In jiassing through the lens is 


Thii;^t?6suU is the distance of the i^ns fitwaa fte centre 
of Ste lens. Wb«n «ie side,^ plane (hs ifi ttft pianiv con¬ 
cave and plano-wiivex),*«feT49 *ho, radiue of thji. other 
side by'-te refetfetivep'index dimimshed by unity TO 
coninioft'isBSs fho idftiwsttve tfldex is nearly |, or, accordfng 
to Dt» Brewsti'r, Vdribs from 1-5 to 1-54 fia* glass, 
ftnm 1-S2'd,t0 I'ses for rpvan glass, and from }‘570 to 
1 • 642 for glass. This, diminished by muty, w nfesfly * 
in hH cases, and doping by ^ is the same us multWying by 
a. Hence, for f^S mMo cohfex lens, iSiO radii oi whose 
MBi (toi | | « are 6 and 8 ini( 5 l»e.s, the product of 8 and 8 dividert 
by^Sim of C and 8 is 3 inches, aiid f of an inch nparly; 
and twice this quantity gives fi inches hUd f, or 4 m®has 
BcarW, for tho/ocof rfiSilOTes of the leiiSi _ 

IV. When two lenses are plaeod close together, one of 
wliich kiis sli«rb'*dgi| and the other flit, wiA jmrollel luvs 
fall on them, the ^^^-ofthe tWo tog«iaier:Ms on the wile 
r of the stronger, or of that wduch has the. fctMr™^^^^ mstaiwe. 


. refracted; that is, the rays of each separate colour aredi^ When both edges ia» Shani or hotti flat the focus of tiic 
rectod nearly .to the same point, the violet rays Mug the same Side as ttwt of either lens, 

tomght nearest to the glass, at v, and the red rays being :; v The felSil'^diBtmioe of such acompcaiiid lens is found 
frittbesf from It at R, HetweOn v and » will ho s<;attorod^^^ bv dlvMing^ product of the single focal distances by tlie 

succession of images of those colours which he between the when tefli^re sharp or bothfrat; or by the difference 
liolet tmd red. In this we observe two distinct .effects. ^i,en ohe foMrp, tod the otliw ^ 

I'lwt the gihena rc/mefto^ of the rays, by which they are achroafitic by the addition of another, 

bout so as nearly to meet m ono, point. T'"* usually i„.,o]^es :a process of reasoning wiiich we shall omit, and 
S the cu’uur which la Is m the ;- 

niiMo ^tween V aud , and of two lenSes of the same , ^ « addlfapnal lens „pan give entire aebro 

form, bntof different to’Manccs,.4J»at is eaid to have flie of colour) ell it can do is to bring some 

greatest refi-achpn which brings the moan toage m nearest different colours into the same place. If we 

W ct.-tha: centre of. tM lens. Secondly, the separahon of two extreme images together, the 

dm images V;lt, which bears w «^.inn m-oportum to Xm, ones, though not acttadly brought into the, same 

IS paUed t^ie <iMppr»«-e yimeeMf the ine^um. Thus, if two i^^^^jththe twoflrstmentionc#irniyot,come soiieur them, 
lenses of fho mme form, bnt different substances, have y « for practical purposes, theebipetin view will be ottaimd. 

the sai^ :m both, it does not follw that the dispersive 2 A fons of the c'mveiisiiecii,'a double cimvex for iii- 
powtos of tW tw^^ tte same., df cd shiiulu yppen fo stance, may be made ve^^emly achrdmatiivbv cpplyiug 
,be hi At- first substenoe double of Wha|it is m the^^-cond, jt o/the concave species, which fits one side of it e.r.- 
vw bemg Ae same m h^i, th»i power of the first that the section of the double lens shall be one of 

.. would -lie cady half that of the saeond. The dispersive *h,,Y„Uo.v|,inff.i_ 

power is'foiatd thus :— ^Divide the diff^nce lietwoen the n‘, , b * 

r^rw-fiwe viiitr/^ (see,j;®SFE'icyio.«i) for red and violet V " 

mj^i by the rcfraiAve Mtox of .r—v — f\~~7 

unity. ' Te midf'o AB-tohronwfic. 'Wc must find another l \ \ l\ ' i\f 

suWance, differing from, the liWdaiice of A B, so that some I I 1 I 1 f i f 

lens of it, placed before A ivvfiu ccilledt the jliglit scattered by I I ) ’ t | ; I / I 

AivwiAmrt causing vAe rays Hlgiiin fo tiOcomepataUel to \f / \/ \/ \ 

one toother.-,-.To do this wc first lay down the foHowing :,: V_/ , V - I Nt—-i 

T^es for computing the distaiu e of any toe image from the matcriidB of the two lenses have diffcicnt dU- 

cOntre of the-lens, or what IS called the focm distance of that lei-sivc noWers 

fc”®- The^deisi’-rCotlhe foegl iengtlis of the two lenses be 
V- ' ^ '’y the revolutions. the i^e prdltortioh os the distwreive powers of then- ma- 

of^ Mwmg figures nbom the axis. ^ terial. The subf^itees usually employed arc croa-w glass 

2 . J. andjd»ni glass;tliefbrmerfor Aecoiivexi thelatterfortho 

§ ;a . [S. ^ \~\ 'I—7 concavelens. . ' 

■ \ \ \ \ \ ’ \ V fr The dispersive power rf flint glass is nearly double that 

■ , '■'!• - y - I I 1 I - ■ ) • , ] I'" '" of crown class; 'hrpile ■&* refra^e powers Of Ae two arc 

j j f i I i j \ . nearly the same for'the mean image. Oppose we have a 

V /•'-H- i jy-I / /‘ ft, / n / \ eonvox lens of pl^ glass,df 10 feet focal distunco ftjr the 
* *■' t. * ^* *■' "* '^•r^ mean imago, .whii-h we wish to aclironiatizo by a fons of 

(1) is called .ddOhle eon vbX; (2) plapo^ionvex; j(|i) plaho^ flint glasp^-cbe refntcflvB imlices being as follows— 
concave; staff (6) double ftOBcave. IjRie two remailSag ones , r«i Vw,.t 

(3) and (4) miglffi be call^ ^gWftWO-eomiRB; but this '< Crown . . . l-.'5‘26 1-533 1’54T 

name is usually applied fg (dl &y-iu ^bich fliO cohgiiv'o Flint .... 1'623 1"6.37. 1‘688 

sjdelHStengstotlioSinj&i'mid^MilcfS), ia-whichlliOcon- T^(c dispersive power of the crown iglass, or,'a* before 
cave side belongs.to the iei^rdieie, is called the menwtsw. -oxpimned, tlie quotient of '021, the difflMuncfr M^en tfie “ 
II. Oi those, in (I>, (2), and (31), pM#el my* are ma^ red lUid violet refracliv'o indje^ divided by-'4.3S, » -OSSC 
to conw-rge'as m ,/Jg. 1,—that is,' lh4y om- uctudUy . cm- Tliat of ^flie flint glues, or -ilts divideft^ - 887, is -OTTS.'' 
footed on the oAm,;adeof the lens: inf4,>,fi^,'aT«d'(6>;,sm Hence, 'lO isvHo the'foeal dUtence eX the lens' reqni^ as 
flm contrary,’they am made to iiitwrge,*-4;haj; ■is,.'they'«re '6394 to ‘0875, or tgi 894 to 676, -t^eh' jtfoes 17 foot 2 
noteollected at afi, bntprooecd as if they cathc ^em edroe iiiehes nearly, so that thev foM fompb w*fhe whole fonfo '- 


flm contrary,’they am made to iiitwrge,'-4;h^ ■is,.'they'«re '6394 to -Ofirs, or tgi 894 to 676, -* 
not collected at afi, bntprooecd as if they cathc ^em edroe iiiehes nearly, so that thev focal len^ 
point oh>Ae fetmeeiide of the lens as that onwhi^tUey fomid a»in nde (5), is ahoqt116,'««flif 
fell ; t1l»4getit8’<4>'ts3e is, that those with sharp edgetmaliw If the foPal length of;tBe‘*»0^^ M 
T«riw<d fays'stojotvorge, while those with flat edj^ tulfoe puipose, therdislMniaf 'l)»,fo«Se®d bj 
tiiom diverto. ft is usual to-ipive the name of eoww *9 ^. a Jrtfle, imsteadJIlfMttti^TOeiu. «Bee 1 
#harp^ge‘«,fttnd of eoacewe to the flat-edged lousesi , o. 


h of;tBe‘eBne^ lifos be too short for Ae 
by separating Ae Icnsee 

be foimetl 



tho manner in wtiirh r^mattc abentition is 
ifl -the Dl'jcct-ertass of a tel^eoope. Newton, who 
tbfil tUo (UsiJpriiive and' rcfraictiw powers \fel^ ‘ always 
is :the same proportion, ttiought it would be impossibly 
('Oiisti-uct an ochxQmatto glass. This was flrst done, 
jjSjiiiu- as we know, about the year i79» by Mr. 
a gi^tletnan of.£ssex; but he concealed w dis^wsr, 
Dollond (say uu life) was the ferst who 'palely sojoe 
achromatio felescopes. Huyghens had aeoiifentally'ami- 
Btrufted an achromatic eye-gm<t, in the c8Wse of an ^rfe-i- 
nuiht fer a different pUqx>se. On tips of t^^UDpeci 
mnisulf tho article Ttujcscorg; wo i ^ 


efer thtf*qoflirn»etna- 

ticiil reader,to Mr, Coddingt^'s Qpi^, and to a .'paper by 
I’rofossor'-Airy, on aebrotnatfe eye-pieces, publisi|ied in wol 
ii. c^ ^ Cmnbridge Phtl 1¥aUf' 'if ■ » 

ACIDS. The acids nre a ttomd^us WBd'inipbrfant ettiis 
of chemical bodies. As the9wo^,>]>;eidiljp^ eufehion Ian- 
gua^, ahnost synonyiqous, with tll»%ht be su ' 
that the taste .of ^ .stibsttRioe would dotmnine wb j 
was included among the >ucid8. The terra has, hmiMr, 
been so much ext^dod by •ohen^fts beyond its ori^nnl.. 
meaning, Uiat some budie8«::whkh arc nearly, ^AMM..devoid . 
of Bouriicss, are Considered ao acidaApdpiiii' tjl^^&gteo 
with them in some other qualities. liids are genc- 
nilly sour ; idHRly, but Stot iftivorsr^iV, they have great 
altinity fhr water, and a«fi,readily soluble 'in it : tlioy; 
i(?flilcn most vegetable blue eolours, and combine rt'adily'. 
with alkalis and earths, and Oct upon arid t^^.with ig’ntC 
metals, or their oxides, with great faciUty. Tli«se are the - 
iwoperties of the greater number of acidi; but tbo :^t 
imly—lianuJly, great powders id' combipatioit*^belongs: to 

them all. Many acids are itlfetely natural produefei-isbrno^ tomler to each partioular aeid. 
iKiili natural and artificial, while others ai-e altagtither the 
result of chemical agoniy. They are derived from various 
siiiirccs, and, except in the few paTticulars. above-named, 
ilicv vary greatly ih'fteir. J«s^peid^^ under com- 

inaji ciiwnusfauces of itompewitiiu*'and piDSBurc, some are 
sfiiseouB in form, as the carbonic acid; others sge fluid, 
as the nitrous, or solid, as .the bnrac.ic acid ; soihisSequirc 
water or a base to retain tJreir ekenenta in combination, 
ivhii’h is tho case with the nitric acid, while others, as the 



y of either,Most acids 
d; some are modorou.s, 


nilphuric,, nuiy exist indeppndoj 
no colourless, but the chrainie il’l 
IS the siilptmric: others pungent, like the muriatic acid 
Ihcre arc uoids which arc coniparatively fixed in the fire, 
,1 le iihosphoric for example; ()tl:er,s wft voliitiliamd by a more 
oodoratc heat, which is the caSe<^th the sulphuric a,cid; 
.vhilst those which are pungent toy^ smell, like the muriatic 
loid, are, to a wrtain extent, vcKfo at all temperatures. 

No simple or clomentiuy substance has the properties of 
in acid, and consequently all acids we compounds of two or 
jiove of thcni; In almost ^yeiy caife%ne of those elements is 
hther oxygen or hydrogen,;; those acids which contain the 
hnnor arc .soinetiraes termed o,wic/rf,», and those Into tjte 
'ompositioii of which hydrogen enters are called /t^acidg. 
i)xygcn in some instances gives rise to dift'erent acids, by 
s.imbining with the same elqthentdn varknis proportions; 
bus, oxygen and azote form fluep' acids, which is alto the 
■ase with oxygen and sulphur, and UttyS^niid phosphorus; 
mt hydrogen does^ not in any case coirnnnu with the same 
'leinotit to form more than one aeid. Tlte .oxacids greatly 
sxcecd the hydcacids in nnnifeer. „ 

Acids occur in all the kinj^oms of nature; Uio phospho- 
•ic acid existing in bone is of animal ori^.; the citric and 
he oxalic acM ure produotsof ^ggitatien ; while the chromic 
lud the arsenic acid enter, into Ae eonipodltipn of certain 
Ip many instances, hnytover, acids(tee. uot ox- 
duSttoly derived from one souro, biut are uto- 

lucetl by theta all. and. may be also artillcinllv formed. TJiis 
s the case f jtb % pltosplioric aeid, which occurs in animkli, 
ilanbi, and mincrabi, and fe ferined whenever phosphorus is 
Wrnt: ti|i .*itcic V only by the pi-di6bs8*'of 

PEgetation; biid, ^jqXalic ocid, also feund in plnntsg^rlaay 
>e dbtainbd by. agency. .Theiicarlionic ifee 

lulphuvic aetdiA^ in mineral l>o:i^ S may 

lito he. arflflitolly prttdf)^; the femteii; is also.one of the 
'osults of resptratinfe'phtobnstion, and of animal aitd. vege-f' 
able decoiupoMticn; and both the carbonic and stdj^hric 
icid may be. obtained by .catnbintng fheir bases withi oxygen.' 
rbe chromic and the aDietikl%cid «i» found only in mineral * 
Kid^, but they maybe formed by* cbemwal'a^ncy'; ^dy, 
n(^ed,jnicp)itraany vegotabfe.atadtt there qte bat 
wmch cannot bj: ' 


aubTO6iqgii»’'^h.B» snlphiir and ptew- 
jfeojsia^'vfeW’coh'tlbrted ^..bhrabia.i^ 

afetBe|ij5i^ gas. On''this qorioteat it^as assuruoA 
and |ucitn^.tty, = 

was given oM-mkM, ap^it wt« 

regarded as idte oniyotoailcjdifyiii^^ntoptet toaqeay 
that it always formed an adid when cotoluuodwith a'pndy, 
but that So ocid existed wjtltottt It, It hM, hogw^, 
been found: that tberqare acw, thp muidaw acid lor etHih* * 
pfe, w^>h contain no^ygon.: and, furdter, it hal:.e}so been 
proved, flip brilliant disnovpriCA of Sir H. Davy, that 
okyget), by conihinmd with UBBtolh elementary con¬ 
verts them, into a class of ^bstances postossing 

j^pcrties-pam^'rSHy oppojitedo ihose of toarads. * 

' Althuii;;^, as alreadytoentioncd.osygen is ffn- 

a atofest every wad,, yet on account of titfetfory-difTorent 
i^bodieS of whien they freque^tig form a f^rt, they 
regarded ,88 acidifying’prinoples : aeidity, like form, 
eolour, and ottaerdess obviuue.pew«rti<s, fetCbe considured 
as the l^ult of chemical acalf^^d combination, 'and not 
as derived from die agency of aiiy iiecaUar.nnnnples. 

The means adopted for j^dbponng^'&o acids, whether from 
the itathral compounds which contain them, or by the direct 
confbination 'of their component.parts, are oMostlis V'an^S 
as the itoids, themselves. For on account of the jirotosato '' 
employed in obtainihg thorn, and of the numerous apd im- 
iwrtant pmposes to which the oeids are applied 
science, and the arts, or for domestic uses, vM'refer'mo’; 


Hixaua ocr v/wi.'Sa |wtwi aswuicva ,«ivsiva> , , , i'i.',>' y y r , 

Tt may be here proiier to notice the method adoplpft,jj^_, 
the framers of tlte French nomendlatnre, in gi\mtf.,rntetogit4o 
thfetocnt acids. It haa '^oti already mentioned, th^plbigim 
Was supposed to bo the. 'wddifyihg prinocple, and hvi’aa'i^nnd 
that, by combining itt'dhfferpnt prti^rtions vfith the 'stone 
substonce, it formed acids.of very dmeteut ptopeiitistij bii(|,. 
it .was not tlien that oxyj^il emnbiuea with ^y one 

body to torn; mcSrB:l!Kih two aci^. It was, bwever,-iifovedlltt 
unite wit h sulphur in twp diflbrent proportions; wid n> this, ' 
and siiiiuar cases, the natnd of the acid which contained least- 
oxygen Was made to end ih bti*, and that whicli ctintained 
more in to ; thus sulphurpiw acid contains less oxygen .than, 
sulphuric acid. ' ; ' 

Cases have, how^vor, occurred dmiiiig the’ piogretoi.nf 
chemical kciencc, rt^qniring an ex^nsion of this p.Hncii%.: 
an acid has been tornicd w^ch: cbmins huts oxygen eout- 
bined with sulphur; than in the sulphunMks, am,tins fe ’’ 
called /itoiosulphurous aci(| i;Am>l another pentail^^f tiumi 
oxygen toaii the sulpimtohs, but less than the-suiphurie, 
and this is tcimcd ft^posulphune ucid.,’ An ae^ hito also 
been virined which contains,,tnore oxygen than the elilorar-^, 
this has been called ipcrcldoric acid; the term is ob^fitmable 
for reasons hereafter to be slated; actObloric is a'boS^or, and'' 
Ajiperoliloric the best name; Although in the course of rtw 
present work tome acids of minpr importance will ocrwenally 
hepaentioned, tho fbUowing-iiiire those which, as.bdnig iwell 
either in; toientillc resOartiltos, to medimne, or the arts, will be ■' 
more pamculstlytreatod tain their xespoetive,places:—v - 
,; ' Acitns. 

/Fulminic 
Alallic 
HydriodiC:, 

Ul^lirmnie 
Hyaroiydnic. 

Hydnu^lenic 


Aiitinionic 

Antimdilicus 

Arseme 

Arsanteus 

Benzoic " , ' 

Boracic 

Broniiu 

Camphqrie 

CarlKinic 

Ghlovic t 

GJdurlwlio 

Chltiroearbonic 

Chloroc) anio ■' 

Ghromie 

Citric 

Coiambie 

Cyqnic 

Fortocynnio 

Fluoboric. 

Flueailicifi - 

Foijme 


Hypi^hosphorous 
Hypds)t)(>hurJc 
Uypsuipbvueus 
'* Iodic 
Ktoic . 

J.«ctic 
I-hluc ' 

Malic 

Mangancsic 

Man^eaioda 

Menonie 

go^vbdio 

Mucks, 

Mnimtic 

Filtro-muriatic 


Nitrous , 

Oleic 

Oxalic 

OXichloric 

Fctlic 

Phosphoric 

Ehosphoivius 

PytophosplHP 
Raccliolacjlto . 
Schacic ' 
Seldaw 



milplTOnc 
fiulphuTOua 
Sulphoeyanic 
iStdpho-MKpb tliaik: 
Sidphivornic 
Tartaric - 
Titanio ■' 
Tungstic 





A CO < 

, ACONITE, lilfcNTHis.] \ fe , 

ACOlNlirOM, poisoaouH plante bs^fing 

to die order Eauunaulaceo, ' From verg tiaiB* 

it borne tko esuie neiuo, and hae beoA kob^a tor 
: properties of many o£,; to specif*. They 

afto'^ h^y, berbWeous plants, many of t^era of ^at 
b^mW ; '»t>dani so easily cultivated, one of , A. 

Ndl^ltts. found in every cottogefs gpd 
call them ffo^'s-6u#e, tvhioh twme. oorrespends with 
French tue-loup (kill-wolf). Frpth tdl other rahurionlaceous 
plants, Aoonitura is at once known by its Jhavlng the yery 
large uppermost segment ofi its calyx avprhanging the>j 
petals arm other parts in die form of a belraet. : , 

The common species, A. Napelius, is one o|(;those, in 
which the greatest degree of virulence has been' found to 
reside. 

It (II a native of Alfune pastures 

in Switeerla)^ . and other moun- , 

toinous pttrljHM Europe. Its 
leaves are vei^' dark green, deeply .s 
cut into fi»in fiyerto seven long 
segmente. The atetn is ahbut 
thfeo to^ high. The fibw;(^ hWx> 
in long stiff spikes, and of wdoep 
Uue oolour; they , appear from 
., t.Jasy;:|tp July. . ‘All tho parts of 
I this , j^nt arp extremely acrid, 

' especially the roots, which aro 
scrapiid and ingmil with food to 
tonun bait.for wolyos and other 
sayj^e -animals. According to 
thg obsen’Tltiuus of Ordla, die ^ 
juioe-of the leaves introduced into 
tbouttomach occasions deadi in a ~ 
short time p the root is far more 
' smergetHi- The jHiison acts upon 
, "the n^Qua system, especially the ; 

^braan^ptuduciug a sort ofphrenzy. , Aconiium Nap. iius. 

Tttesc proi>orties are probably found in all the species of 
tlfa,;ganus. A. miumalrum, tycoctonmn, and antfiora are 
eurtoiniy equally dangerous. None of them, however, not 
A. itself, can he'enrapared lor fatal energy willi the 

dreadful /liA/i or iiisA of Nepaul, the Aeonitumfernx, which 
seems te possess dib ebnccntra'ted liower of all the European 
.fpecies, 

AOO'NTIAS, in Zoology, the name of a genus of ser¬ 
pents establislicd by Baron tJuvier for the purpose of distin¬ 
guishing certain speeies^iitherto confounded with the An- 
guestet common’uiakesf hutwhlghrecent observations have 
proy^^. Ito, ditfor fnnn: timse in tluiir habits and 

internalmaatoihy. The , family-of serpents which M. Cuvier 
denbrnihatos Augut's, differs :^m aril ot^r apodal (footless) 
rapdlea in certain peculiarities of osteology and .internal 
..otrueUu>e, whereby they upproKiraate more nearly to the 
than w the true soritoiitS. .Some writers have even 
, gone so. fm to include them among die genera of the 
lizaiji faniily.' tdiilst others are inore inclined to consider 
as.ifoming a distinct : and separate family of them- 
:'selveS intermediate between thtf^wo. In fact, the generality 
of, these animals, tlwi^h cxtemally. deprivedi of fwt, have 
yet nn ttupeifoct pelvis and a complete stentUni, bmoplate 
‘‘(riiouldev-ulado) and olavielo. eonoeatod beneath the skin ; 

' . (d*cir hodies are uniformly covered, both above and below, widi 

..small scales, os in the common lizard ; and the osteology bf 
the head is in all respects similar. But the.se characters, so 
unequivocal in other.jgenera of the family Anguis, are for tho 
most part iyantiag in the Aeontias, which ore tliereby riefi- 
nitelyvdistinguisbcd, and form, as it were, the po^mge from 
the eoiumon snake* to tlie true serpents. It was tipon these 
Considerations that M. Cavier,was induced to establish tliis 
new genus. It is chginmlmiisod by the absence of vail the 
bones which repretont tiic mtttemitijes in dm other aiigues, 
while it retains die strueluro of the ,head-common to these 
animals and to the lizards, and Ms the >aly similarly 
covered with email scales only, wiriiont ^ liorny plates 
which guard.M tender surfaee m the common serpents, and 
protect diem imm injaty in the various rapid tuodonti wliiuh 
they'^rform,' 

Aa migbt naturaUy be expected from ibis conformadan, 
dmf(reg§ea«W||ttovemente of the aeondas ore very different 
from those ef eMumon serpmits. Tbtg' do not glide alntt{|:ti>e 
surfoce like^icse animals, but boldly carry their heads .find 
..^^reasts efeetj and if closed pursued defend dunnSeives 


B"",: ^ , ---rn't -O ' ' 'V:': 

a^pwdy, anddart.widt the velocity’of,an arrow against their 
assailaht ’'Thoughdrib^: in flum native countries, becaif^o 
cor^rinM svith their vbhbfnous opxgeners, these animals are 
prfoctiy Itarmtomi and henther^^^^ means nor hgire 
iheidbsire bf being iqjuripus. Wey have no poison fanfe 
al^d their cheek-teeth ato ab'Bmaira8, 'm some species, toM 
bi^^ijpercieptfole. Their Mbits ato gende; and they mw 
so bimd that they genenrily ny at the toast noise, br, upon die 
slightest appearance ot dangw, Mnce^^ themselves under 
some shrub or tuft of grass; even bury themselves under¬ 
ground when no.outer refb^iS at honA 



(Scontini; Meluagri,.] 

The species belonging to this genus are, generally spe-ik- 
ing, of a small size; and, &s their mouths are not sus¬ 
ceptible of the enormous dilatation possessed by the true 
serpents, they are incapable of swallowing any iiniituil 
approaching to tlioir own dimojceons, and feed u;Km worms 
and insects. Different species of aoontias are found in 
almost every part of the old world. The arid plains of Syria 
and Palestine produce a speciesWhich has Vieeii meiitionerl 
by the prophet Isaiah (c. xxxiv. y, l.'i), under the Ilelnw 
denorainatiuii Kiftpiiz, improperly translated Ihr great nu l 
in our common version of the .Sacred Seriptures, but which 
the learned Bochart (ffiesozomo”. jiUffi post. lib. iii. cap. xi) 
has shown to I’ofor more properly to the acoutias or anguis 
jaculus, the aiyow or daxbsnake of the Greeks and Koioans. 
Other species inhabit Asia Minor, Egypt, aiid Persia; ibcir 
singultu mode of progtessiot. could not tail to attract the 
attention of the anctont*, who often mention them by the 
appellation which Mi|^yior has lately revived. India and 
China have also their a^htias, . and.the Cape of Ooml Hope 
proiluces a species without eyes. 

Of the common Egyptian ’ Acontias many fables are re¬ 
corded by ancient authors, prinaipally arising from con¬ 
founding .tl)is really harmless species with die more deadly 
and venbmous serpents of the same healities. Agathar- 
chides, Diodorus, and 'Strabo, call the Aeondas the most 
poisonous of all seriients, and consider it-s bite .to be abso¬ 
lutely incurable; Ailian relates that it will occasionally 
spring to the distance of twenty cubits; Galen, Isidoiaw, 
and filers, say that it lurks Among .IM branches of trees, 
from whence it darts suddenly upon tt®te'ror animal hap¬ 
pens to come within its reach ; and Ayiconna even adSls 
that it propels itself with so mvKfo foriw. in these formitfBbto 
springs, ns to bury itself, like »n wribw, in the body of it* 
victim. All these fables, and many others recorded oi tliis 
serpent, plainly arise, partly frj» the habit* and -mode uf 
progresston 'peeuliwc to the Aeontia*, and partly from cim- 
Smmiing .it btSSh, ^Vperastes, or horned viper, tlw 
Asp, and orimt E^Mn stpocios, JNtw have the poSbitiPl^ 




tocwitrfbnte ttieil'^^aeralsto^ofi^oniicn re- 
Iftt^ of tliU animal, LUcjin, for'inUance, ofteti montiona it 
with jnany of the idtrlbutw above* racOnled; ttnil 'inifoeid it* 
natural hahi^ witlwut tfe aid of imaj^nary qualitie*, are too 
)^markablo fo be ovwlcbked, evert by tile most inimtten^ 
observer, j,,..; , ,1... ■ 

If ia no'^te of onr {ikir^) give a compter OniirheMdiOn 
Of the spooios ivhieb have been ^scribeil oa belunmtig to 
this or'aiiy other common genws of teptiles.' tSinsh a drjf and 
fnrnnU eataloguO would possess ib>y tiharms for tte gert^l 
render, and he of little use to tliO sdon^]|r V® 

must, therefore, refer ,tho 8 ©; 5 |h.o aie dMirous of fi^^r in¬ 
formation .conccmiilg tile nam^, 0118 ‘deacnptipii* Of these 
sferpents, tothe workspf Merrem, Schneider, Xsmepetfe, and 
Datulin, wlicre their curiosity Will he amply grafted. 

ACORINJ5, in Botany, a socUou of AnOiBE.w, which 
see. ' '^ 

ACORN, the English liame of the frtdft of the oak. [Sec 
QiiKiicus.] ■' 

A'CORUS, thebotaniOal name of the plant that prodrtces 
the drug called in the shops jSBffmtsjj m-owJrtrtoT/r. It belongs 
to tho natural order AroiileW, in the acrid properties of 
which it participates in a Slight degree, andiji. fouH|jabund- 
antly in the fresh-water marshes ofcwarty parts yEng- 
land. It IiEUjflpcrennial, crecpblg, famMhtal stem, as thiek 
as the Unger, tho whole of the under side of which emits roots 
into tho mud or soft earth, in which the plant uniformly 
grows, From this spring many doep-greon, Sword-shaped 
loaves, about thriu! feet Icing. In the midst Of all is a loaf- 
like stem, from below tho point of which Intrudes a cylin- 
drieal, or rather conical, spadix of greenish ilowers, which 
are so closfily jtaeked together, tliat the stalk U not to be 
seen. The leaves when bruised are fragrant; for which 
reason they were formerly employed to strew the floors of 
rooms, or of chunshes, under the name of rushes. This 
praeticc is .still maititained in some places, where the plant 
is couimim, as at Noru'ich, the cathedral of whicli city is 
strewed with sweet rushes Uport certain high festivals. The 
Itowers .are so seldom produced, that it is a common belief 
that they never are borne. Calamus arrrmaticHs is slightly 
aroinatie, and is Occassionally Used as a stimulant: but is 
of very little huiK>rtance. The Mrt employed is tho dried 
creeping stem, or, as it is impro^ly called, root. 
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of fourteen, emtorod tto Bociefy of the ofmifli, ie g«^;his 
four elder .broldierB -beking^ He 

while pnfBuing’ his acadetebfdtadies.'foe hia &Uge9tee''l^ 
his ra^ progress both in.literatuietnd science; a«d.an 
Anistunf his eonrsot he bteamb' Koftsisor of ^fheology Og 
Or«5a:‘ ' ''nais situation lie retained 1571. when he'Wte' 
dispntehod a* a misidoBaiiy to Sondi 'Anteiiea. Me wee 
engntnaliy made peosideidl -of hia-’ order* irt JNiin; and did 
not return to Sptain dtt 1 sas. Dotfcg his 'foaidonee at 
South Artfortea, he had employed part of bis time in Wiihllg 
an account of that continent, whiob was published, at SeviUe,. 
in 4to. in 1590, Under the d^ of HistotiteNaturcil jr Monei 
dc las Mias. has been often roplrinted 

(the edition Of ISStT in 8vo., liaving-ifeecived eondderdile 
corrections and additions fr:fe :^e hand of th^ idithoiqi w 
highly esteemed as an authority on the eai^ conditjen irf' 
South Atperieu. It has Iteen translated into French, Italian, 
German, EKitch, and English^ The Englil^-tnuiMation, 
which appeared at loindon, in Ito., in l Ofot^pnd .again in 
168:4) beo^ to be performed by E. 6., snp^ed.tO'be the 
inidrtlB d^lEdward (iriraestoue. There isklso * I.4iithl'traiw> 
lation of the work in Part ix. of De Bry's Pav- 

grinat^um in Indiam. Aeof^ rtfter Ins roturn to lit 
native country, became a predf* fkvourito of Philip IL, and 
had successively tho dignities of Victor of hi» ordor for Arra- 
gon and Andalusia, Superior of VaMadolifl, and Betdor of 
the University of Salamanca. While holding : thik lost 
situation he died on the 15th of February, 1600. Besides 
the work wo have mentioned, he is the dupiM' of anedter on 
the same subject, pOhlished in 1589 in Latin, undor tlie title 
of De Natura Novi Orbis Libri Zh<o, which waS^ Sfteiwards 
translated by himself into Spanish, and inserted iw'his his¬ 
tory. _ He is also the author of several theological tteatiseS ;, 
and, among the rest, of a volume of sermons, in TAtiti.~ 
[Moreri — Bios. Urdu. — Robertson's Arnerkm-^DWMhi 
Scriptor. Roc. Jesu, a Ribademira, Mlegambe, et Sotvilh.} 

ACOTYLE'DONES, OT ACOT¥LElX)NEi«, theaiamo 
of the first cln,ss in Jussieu's Natural System of Bo¬ 
tany. It is derived from the cireumstance of ail the 
plants which it comprehends vegotatiug without the. aid, of 
the seed loVies called eotyledous. Such plants are also 3ei 
all cases destitute of Bowens, and .arc in thet the same as 
what Linnmus called Cryplogamom. It having been found, 
by more recent and exact observations—-1. That many 
plants, that reallv do bear llowcrs, have no cotyledons; and 
i. that all flowerle;s plants are altogether destitnte of seeds, 
so that they might as well Ik; named aSpermmis as aeotylc- 
donous, because eofyledons eaui*Bnl)’ be present in seeds 
strictly so called, the’ term AcotyWencs has fivllen into dis¬ 
use, and C'EtLiii-AHEs has been substituted fiir it; which’ 
see. , 

ACOUCIIY, a small species of Cavy, sometitnee called 
the Surinam Rabbit,—(See Aoouti.).* . 

ACOUSTICS, a word* derived- from; t^. Greek, and 
signifying, the science of hearing. In treating this, and all 
other general scientific terms, >ve shall confine ourSelves to 
the elucidation of tliose first principles, without which the 
applications cannot be understood; noticing the apjilication 
only so far as their mention can be made serviceable in 
explaining and referring to partirular articles for more 
specifle information. Thus the reader must consult the arti¬ 
cles Pipg—CttORir—ViBK AVION—Harmonic—^^S pa.AKwo 
Trumpet—Ear—.LahvNX—Echo, Sic., for many explana¬ 
tions, which it Would lie necessary to insert here, if we were 
ivriting a treatise on acoustics, 

We need not say W'hat sound is, or dwell on the fact 
that some sounds ditfer only irt intensity or loudness, as 
tho reports df a cannon and a musquet; others irt mu¬ 
sical pitch; iai two notoS'of the mme instramertt; pthOjrs 
again in character or tone or, as the Freneh call it, 
rt'widrit, such os the same note sounded on a iinte and a 
irnmpct. This being nnderetood by allj wp proceed to 
inquire what is tlic:agent in conveyirtg these different sounds 
to the car: in what Ways it is-acted rt{fon'|{|^inds of dif¬ 
ferent loudnosS, tone, or eharncter i ands|^fr for \ye can 
explain a most remaTkable phertomenortythliiigh not gene- 
lally liclievod to be such; on :aoeount of the toquency of its 
vcurrenco, via., that wO can Lear and disfingmsb, at the 
same time, almost any number of dHfigent soinuls. Un- 
fcytunatcly, our knowledge is Urtvited by thq. naturo the 
nfestion.'whieli nmnitite ;Sie irigwovemerttor oiie of tbo most 
ifiteult-bmioltesrif mathematical analysis ; and by our'very 
tmpdtfoctiinowfedge of (he constitution of matter, and the - 

YCLOPiEDTA.] Von. I.—N 
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effect which putting in motion some particles of a body has 
tapon the rest Stitey speahtog, we ought to say that 
sound has no existence except in the ideas of the hearer; 
hut, in acccardnncc wiidi epmmon phiaseology.we shall speak 
of a body mundiag ■when it is in that slate in which it 
W'ould produce the impression of sound, if the proper lue- 
diutn were placed bctBeeii it and the ear. 

No body can produce a sound, as w.e know from observa¬ 
tion, unless its parts be put into rapid inotiou. We have 
evidenee of this in a tuning fork, the string of a musical 
instrument, the parchment of a ihum, &.c. Neither will 
any sound he perceived unless thorcs is a eontinual supply 
of soUd or Iluid matter, possessed of a modemto degree of 
olasticity, between it and the ear. Thus a jjell, when rung 
in an exhausted reccivcu-, hardly yields any sound; and the 
small portionwUich.it does give may be altogether dostroj ed 
or materially diminished by lining the niuciver with cotton 
or wool. The air is generally the medium through which 
sound is conveyed; but only liccause this is most eommonly 
the one with which the tympanum or drum of the car is in 
direct communication. A bell rung under water has been 
very well hoard at a distance of TiOO feet by an observer 
with his head under the same body of water; those who 
work til one shaft of a mine can often distinctly hciu- the 
sound of the pickaxe in another sliaft through tho solid 
rock; and persons wholly deaf, who theretiire are not at all 
afleotod through the oar, h^ve received pleasure from music, 
by placing their bands upon a shutter or other solid body 
near the instrunlButs. We confine ourselves particularly 
to what takes place in air. 

The body of air wliich surrounds us produces no sound if 
it Vie all moved together, that is, if the velocity of all its 
particles be the same. The highest wind makes no noise 
except wlien it is forced against some obstacle, and the 
sound of a cannon is heard in whatever direction the wind 
may blow. Neither docs the strongest hand of music pi'o- 
duce any scnsililo wind in any direcfimi. It is therefore unlo 
some other sort of motion that wc must look for the agent 
of sound, and the manner in which sonorous bodies move 
immediately jioints it out. If a tuning fora or a string he 
struck, a rapid succession of vibnilions is the consetiuence, 
which, as we shall see, causes the particlSs of air to vibrate 
in a similar manner. And vve find, that in order to produce 
a note, not only must there be a succession, but a nyrid 
succession, of vibrations; experiments show that the car is 
not capable of receiving the impression which we call sound, 
unless the particles of air in contact with it vihrato at least 
thirty times in a secorid. The vibration produceil in the 
particles of air by a sonorous body may be distinctly proved 
by the following experiment. Let a tuning fork be sounded, 
and while yet in vibration, let it be stopped by the tlngi r. A 
sensation will be felt Jor an instant, for which we have no 
name in our language, arising from the prong of the fork 
rapidly, but genlly, striking the finger, and very ditfcreul 
from that prixliiced by merely touching the fork when at 
rest. Now, blow into a common llute, stopping two or throe 
of tlu- higher holes, gently. The same sort of sensation, 
though in a much smaller degree, will be felt on that |iiirt 
of the fingers' ends which is in communication vv ith the in¬ 
terior air. The fingers should be warm, and if the observer 
be not used to the instrument, the eft'cct is mado more cer¬ 
tain by tuning tho string of a violoncello to llie U(»te wliich 
is to he fingered on the ilnte, and then sounding the former 
strongly, while the latter is held over it, with the fingers 
placed as before. That any very violent and sudden noise 
produoe.s a wincussion in the air oven farther than the sound 
can ho heard, is proved by tho fiuit, that the explosion of a 
large powder-mill will slmke theyvindows in their frames for 
nearly twenty miles round. 

We now proceed to descrilie, as far as the same can be 
simply done, the motion which takes place it« the air when 
the iinpreshion of sound is communicated; and liere we 
stoi> to explain a method of making the eye help the 
reason in many cases. Suppose we wish to register wh^ 
takes plat® in the vibration of a spring, of which the |)psi- 
tion of rest is ah, but which, having been set in motion, 
(Mg. 1.) passes through all positions between ac and 
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A P, The spring being at ac, and the finger or olher dis¬ 
turbing cause buiim removed, the olastjciiy of the metal 
makes continued c^rts to restore it to its first position ab, 
by which it is mode to move, and with continual ac¬ 
cession to its vcloci^, until it actually does arrive at a a, 
where, if the velocity were suddenly destroyed, it would 
resg But the velocity still continuing, tho spring con¬ 
tinues to move towairis ab, with a change of circum¬ 
stances, inasmuch as the elasticity, now opposing its motion, 
gradually destroys the velocity by the same stops as it 
was before gradually created; so that when the spring comes 
to ab, it will be again at rest,hut will not continue so, since 
the clastieity will cause the same phcuumcua to be repeated, 
and the spring will move back again towards ac. But fat 
friction and the resistance of tho air it would again reach 
A c ; it docs not, however, get so far, owing to these causes, 
which alwiiy.s diminish, and never iiicrtiase, velocity. . This 
alternation will go on until the .spring is reduced to a 
state of rest. Similar phenomena occur in the motion of 
a pendulum, of the string of a harjisichord, and generally, 
wherever .small vibrations are excited in a body', which 
remove it, but not much, from its position of rest. Wo 
might, jieiitaps, conclude, that each successive oscillation 
is perfilined in a shorter time than the preceding, seeing 
that a less space is described by the spring. ||||ut this Is not 
the fact; it can bo ohservod, as well as deTOmstratod, that 
the oscillations wliich take place bctiiro a body rccovei s the 
eflecls of a small disturliaiicc and resumes the state of rest, 
are severally performed, if not in the same time, yet so 
nearly in the same time, that the diil'crcnce may he entirely 
neglected in most praelicai applioation.s: for the reason of 
which, see Oscillation. Such being the case, wc may 
omit I ho clVects of friction and resistance, so I'ar as the lime 
of lihratiou is concerned, and consider tlie spring as de¬ 
scribing exactly the same path in each .snccossivc viliralion. 
Let n c he the lino do.scrihcd by tho top of the spring, w Inch 
we may call a straight Imc, since it is very nearly so, and 
whi^e the spring moves from o to c, imagine a curve ni/c 
to be drawn, in sncli a way tliat, the spring being at ,i', tlie 
licrpeuilieular xy is the rate per second at which the top of 
the spring is then moving. A little iiUention w ill show that 
the curve we have drawn represents the various changes of 
motion just alhuh-d to; tints rn, the grcate.st jierpemhcular, 
is over the jioint it where tho spring moves fastest; and at 
II and c there is no pcrpmidiculnr, tlie spring eeming to rest 
when it reaches those poinis. During tlio return from c to 
11 , ill wUieh tile motion is tho same, but in a eontrary direc¬ 
tion, lot a similar bnincbcti) be drawn, on the other side 
of CM). Wo will eali the whole curve btc At) the type nf 
the double vibration of the sprang, the two branches being 
the types of its two halves. Now, suppose a eohimn of air 
inclosed in a thin tube A ii which is indefinitely extended 
towards n, hut closed at A by a piston whicli moves biiek- 
W iirds and forwards from A to c. and from c to a, after tlie 
inanrier of a sjning, the type ofils motion being reprcscnled 
by the cunes on ac. And first lot the jiistou be pushed 
forward from a to c. If the air were solid, we should say 
that a colutnu of air a c in length would lie iiushed out of the 
end n of the tube (Fig. 2.), in tho time in which the piston 
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is driven in. As to how far W'c should be justified in saying 
so, we refer the reader to the article Elasticity ; we cer¬ 
tainly can have no notion that .such an effect would be pro¬ 
duced upon a column gf clastic fluid like the air. Experi¬ 
ment, ns well as matheinatieal demonstration, show us that 
though ci ery particle of the Ihtid will finally he put in mo¬ 
tion, yet that those iiarticles which are nearer the di.Tturhing 
piston receive their first impression sooner than those which 
are more distant; and wo fiml^liat thistfcuccessive propaga- 
tim, as it is called, of the disturbance, goc-s on unijiyim/.y 
at the rate of about ll2.d feet in a second, the teii^ra- 
ture being G2'’of P'ahrenheit; for example, a second ftust 
elnnse before those particles, which are 1125 feet distant 
linin A, will have their first news, so to sixtak, of what 
is going on at a, and in the same proportion for other 
distances. It is also shown that tho velocity of communi¬ 
cation is not affected by the greater or less degree of vio¬ 
lent with which the air is struck, but remains the same for 
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every Sort of disturbenco. With such a velobity, we way 
see that the colutnn of air waflo tip of all the particles which 
feel, or have felt, the eObcts of the tlistiirhance, must be very 
long when compared with a c, the extent of an tdmost in¬ 
sensible vibration; so that it will lead to no sensible error 
if we suppose that the effect of the piston at every point of 
its Bourse is propagatol instantaneously to c, and fWnn ti^ce 
only, with the velocity of 1125 feet per second. We will 
now consider what this effect is. Divide tlie whole length 
3. into a lar(^ number of very small parts, described 
ifi equalparfs, and instead of the piston mowng continu¬ 
ously, and with impoineptible changes.ofVolocity, along ac, 
letit moyo by starts from each point to the next, with the 
proper increase or decrea.se of velocity. In the figure wc 
have divided ac into ten part.s, but the satne reasoning ap¬ 
plies to any greater number, and the reader may refer to 
Accei.eration for an instance in which the truth, as re¬ 
gards motion gradually increased, is come at by a similar sup¬ 
position. Wo have much enlarged a c (Mg. 3), to give room 
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for t mi fignrosi^e reader may help his ideas by supposing that 
AC is viewed thnaigh a powerful microscope, and the rest of 
the tube by the naked eye. Whatever may he the common 
time of moving through each of the parts A1, 1 2, &c., the 
IMJrtioiis of the column affected by the starts of the piston 
will lie of the same length, and each will be as much of 
1J 2.5 feot as the time of each start is of one second. Sot off 
the lengths cP, pq, qu, &c., each eiivial to this length, and 
for the present let us agree to call the common time in which 
the \)isti>n starts through .a 1, 12, &e. an instant. The 
reader nuist bear in mind throughout that we intend to carry 
the supposition of dividing AC into parts to its utmost limit, 
by which we shall have to suppose cp, pq, &c. very small, 
thoiigli still great when eornpdred with At, 1 2, &c. s^We 
also tliink H right to repeat, (hat atl tlie figure on the left of 
c is immensely magnified, and that the propagation is siiji- 
posedto he instantaneous from t, 2. to c. In the first 
/nshwj/, the. piston moves through A 1, with the v elocity p I 
per second, and forces the cohmin of air a 1 into CP, ndiicli, 
therefore, tins its density increased, or is compressed, the air 
which was held in cp and a I togettici' being now confined 
in c, p. As the propagation has not travelhvd farther than p, 
the effect is just the same as if there had boon a solid obstacle 
at r during tlie first insianl. The portion cp is then com¬ 
pressed, strictly speaking, um'qualli/. that is, the parts near 
to are move compressecl tliau those near to p ; hut oil ac¬ 
count of the small length of cp, and the rapidity of the 
transmission, wc may suppose alt the parts eipinlly com¬ 
pressed. Again, the particles near c begin to nioie towards 
p, and f(,r a similar rea.son we may .suppose the velocities 
of all the particles the same; this velocity being that of 
A during the first instant. The reader must not coiitouiid 
the nlisolute velocity of the several particles, wliich is always 
small, with the rate at which they transmit their velocities 
and compressions, which is very great. We will use the 
yihrase tftat the jiortion cphas rcceivisl its /irot romjrren-niyn. 
if ttle piston were slopped at the end of tlie first instant, tlie 
whole elfeet upon cp would be transferred to pq in the 
second instant, both as to compression and velocity, and the 
particles of cp would return to their first state, and receive 
no liirllicr modification. Hut in the second instant, tlic 
portion CP receives its .teemtd cnnijiresmin. which is greater 
than tlie first, since a eohmiii 12 longer than vl is forced 
into it. Shdilarlv the velocity is increased, being 2q per 
second instead of 1 p. If the spring were then stopped, the 
third instant would see the jHirtiou p q traiisinit its velocity 
and compression te qk, cp to pq, and cp would resume its 
natural state. But in this instant, c p receives its third 
tiompression, which is greater than the former twoj and the 
same process goesdJn, each portion transmitting its velocity 
and compression to the mtcceedmg one, receiving in its turn 
than it parted with, from the preoeditig. Tlus continues 
unwl the piston has reached tlio middle point of a c, after 
which the compression of cp still continues, but benvmos 
loss and less in successive instants, because 56, 6 7, &c. 
down to 9 c decrease ill length, in the same way as a 1, 1 2 , 
8cc, inOreased. When tho piston begins to return threugh 
c9, in the eleventh instant, the iiortion cp receives 'dufiret 
rdrqfUcttOini for the air in cp now occupies cp an^ c9; 


the particles m cP tbarcfore Move 

it, and the preceding liiodificationK are succe^ivaly rtpcaied 
in quantity, hut changed into their cojtraries; that is, each 
portion umlergoes successive rayefitctions, equal in amount 
to the former condensations, and the particles move towards 
c with the same velocities which they formerly bad from di 
This Continues until the piston maclies A again, after which 
the same phenomena recommence in tlie same order. Thus 
it appears that the absolute velocity of eabh particle i-s in fho 
direction of the propagation so long as it is compressed; 
but in the contrary ilireclion, when it is rarefied, and that 
each particle, during the progress of a double series (ff com¬ 
pression und rarefaction, moves forward iu the direction of 
jiropagatiou, ant back again to its former place, where it 
rests, unless a third vibrations follows the first two. When we 
talk of the compression of a particle, we ntean that it is nearer 
the succeeding particle, than it would have been in its na¬ 
tural state; and nice versa for rarefaction. Yfe may repre¬ 
sent these phenomena in tho following table, which, to save 
room, is made on the supposition that ac was divided into 
four parts, and might bo equally well constructod if the 
number of parts into which ac was divided had boon greater. 
Tho numliers in the top horizontal lino are the succes¬ 
sive portions of the tube, those in the left vertical colutnn 
the successive insAants of time, and under any portion of the 
tube, opposite to any instant of time, will be found the state 
in which that portion of the tube is at that instant of time 
1 denoting its first compression; 1' its first rarefaction; 
tlie.se latter numbers recommencing whcri“a complete cycle 
of changes is linisheil. The blanks denote that the effect 
has not yet reached the corresponding particles. 
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On casting the eye down any vertical column, we see the 
state of tho same portion in successive instatils of time • on 
hwiking along a horizontal column, we see the state of all 
the jKirtions of the tube at the same instant, as far as the 
eflect has reached them. Doing the latter, we see that all 
tho successive states are (aintinually repeated, in sgeh a way 
that whatever states two portions may be in, the interme¬ 
dia to portions have all the iiitermeiliaU' states. There is 
also at the beginning an unfinished scries in process of for¬ 
mation. If we look down a column, we see that any one 
particle successively undergoes the difierent states, from tho 
moment when the effect first reaches it. We shall now' sup 
pose the divi.sion of .v c to go on without end, and examine 
the final result. The dhVerent states of compresgian or 
rarefaction will then become more and more numerous, but 
the differetico of quantity between each and its preceding 
will become less and loss, so that rtrhen we at last give to 
tho piston a continuous or gradually increasing and de¬ 
creasing velocity', we ttltizt also suppose a continuous or 
gradually increasing and deurettsing eoinprcssion or rare¬ 
faction of tlie air in the tube, ^TIis lieing premised, wo 
return to the figure, and Construct the type of tlie mo¬ 
tion of the jristou, bdUi backtrards itnd forwards, and also 
tho type of the state in wliich tho particles of air ton¬ 
ally are for two or throe several positions of the spring; 
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us-in the figure h^ow, whinh wo proceed to explain. 


(Rg. 4.) 


Fig. 4. 



la Jig. 4(i),ihe piston has travelled frojB A to the small 
perpendicular, through sometliing more than a quaitcr of a 
vibration : the first disturbance has reached d, aud the curve 
J> K is the tyjxi of tlic state of each particle as to velocity ; 
that is, the jieipendicular ro is the rale per second at which 
the jtarticle F is moving from c, and the same for every other 
pcrjjendicular. 

If the piston be performing its third complete vibration, 
or its second vibration furwardu, there will have been a pre¬ 
ceding series of compressions and rarefactions propagated 
onwards, as in the figure 4 (1). In ftg. 4 (2), avibration for¬ 
wards lias been completed; the ema c on c n now represents a 
complete undulation, as laras tbeeompressimis are concerned. 
la ft". 4 13), the return of piston has eommenced, and the 

particles between c and u are rarefied, and moving towards 
f : this we explain by placing the ii/fje beni’atb the tube, and 
dotting the eune; Fo eiynessing the velocity per second of 
the particle F towards c. The length of the whole wave c i) is 
easily ealeidated. If, for example, the single vilirations of 
the piston are made in of a second, the first impulse will 
have h-avclled through one hundredth part of ] 125 feet, or 
llj of a foot This is the length of ci>, in Jig. 4(2). The 
eomplotc series of compressions is called a V'atv nf com- 
prfinaion; and that of rarefactions a irare of rairfacHim. 
And the same type which rejireseuts to eye the velocities 
of tlic variou-s parti< lcs, will also sene to represent the 
degrees of comppessioii or rarelactioii. For those particle.s 
which are raoTing quickest from c arc most compressed, 
and those which move quickest towards c are mo.st rarcficsl. 
In returning to figure 3, we see that a1, 12, 2.3, &.C., 
are spaces deserihod in equal times, and are therefore in 
th* same pnqrortioiLs us the velocities, that is as Ip. ‘Iq, fir, 
JJut those spaeeii, in the preceding explanation, are 
proportional to the degrees of coudensafion; these latter 
•then are proportional to the velocities. If, then, we sujipose 
the series of compressions and rarefactions to have gone on 
for some Itnio, and an unfinished wave of compression to 
have been formed at the instant we are considering, we may 
represent the whole state of the particles in the tube at 
that instant by the following figure— (Rg. 3,-.—any 
is a line parallel to the tube, and therefore g f is of the 
same length for alt po.sitirms ofF. It is to he made 1125 
foot in lehgtli. Its use depends ujwn the following pro¬ 
position :— That in the simple undulation which we are 
now considering, so long as the disturbance is small, the 
velocity of any particle beais to the velocity of j/repagation 
(IW'O vei7 distinct things, us we have before ob.served) the 
same proportion as the change in the density bears to the 


density of luidistuibed air. This follows from the inyoKtir 
galioti attached to y^^, fi: for, in the fourth instant foir ex¬ 
ample, the column 34 of air is forced into c P, and 34 and 
CP being spaces described in equal times with velocities 
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4* and 1125 feet nor second, are spaces yrroportional to theso 
velocities. And tW compression will be the same if we In¬ 
crease CP in an}' proportion, provided we increase the quan¬ 
tity of air forced into it in the some proportion. A similar 
proposition holds for rarefactions. mOr, in otlier words, fk 
being tlic velocity with which the particle at P is ipoving 
towards c, the rarefaction of the particles at r is that whieb 
would ho obtained by allowing the air naturallv contaiihd in 
a tube GF, 1125 feet long, to expand into tTO length ok. 
Similarly, the compression at i. is that which would ho 
obtained by coniprea.sing the air in a tube H I. into the 
shorter tube NM. If we wish to seethe state of these par¬ 
ticles at any succeeding inslimt, lot the curvilinear part of 
the figure travel uniformly foiwurd at the rate of 1125 feet 
per second, new oiin es being continually formed and finished 
at c: we shall thus have the state of the whole tube at any 
sueeeediiig moment. Beibre proceeding to apidy this ex¬ 
planation to the phenomena of sound, we must see what 
will lake place if the tube be agitated by several difl'ereiit 
undulations at once. 

All readers, however litlle acquaintiHl with MeehaniI^s, 
are^ware, that if a Ixaly be impressed by two forces in the 
same direction, it will proceed with the sum of the velocities 
produced by the two forces; and with the ditferenee of tlic 
velocities, if the forces strike in contrary directions, the mo¬ 
tion in the latter l ase being in the diroetioii oi' the grealer 
of the forces. Hence, if there be difl'ereiit undulations ex¬ 
cited in the same column of air, the velocities of each par¬ 
ticle will be made up of the sum or dijference of those 
which it would have received from each undulation, hud 
each acted alone; the mm wlien it would have hiaui coin- 
pressed by both, or rarefied by both, and the dijfcreiice 
when it would have been compressed by one and rarefied by 
the other. And the compressions or rarefactions lafiiiE pro¬ 
portional to the velocities, a similar proposition will hold of 
them. Underneath we have represoiitod the state in whiidt 
a column of air would he at a given instant from two ilifl'er- 
eiU waves, the types of which art! drawm. aud Iht! hroc.il' 
line is the type of their uniti-d effects. We know [seo 
iNCOMMEsrsuRABi.K] that any two Icitglhs are oither in 
the proportion of two whole numbers, or if not, two whole 
numbers can be found, which arc as nearly proportional to 
them as we please. Wo have, to take a simple caig, drawn 
the lengths of the waves in the proportion of 5 to 4. 0<)'g. G.l 



The types of the waves are ditfcreiit portions of straight 
lines, one whole condensaiioii and rarefaction taking place, 
as indicated by Aaubc in the first, and by Ay>t’f/Q in the 
second. We suppose the waves to cominenco together. 
'I his supposition, of the condensation and rarofaiition pro¬ 
ceeding in such a way that their typos shall be jiarts of 
straight lines, is not to bo obtained in practice, since, a.s we 
nave ^n, such motion as that of a spring, and, wc may 
add of a string or drum, would produce regular eurve.s. 
But It is as allowiihle in illustrating the effects of combined 
undulations os any other; and if,, nioroov'er, we round tlie 
corners ol the types of the single waves, thus making them 
present an apjtearance similar to that in the preceding 
figures, a slight rounding of the corners of the bread line 
Will show sidliciently well wliat the combined wave would 


have been, if the preceding figures liad been reuhdcd. And 
the suppo.silioti of rectilinear tyiies iUcilitates the drawing of 
such figures, (which we would recommend to onr readers,) 
since, as they will ohsei've, the type of the combined wave 
consists ^Iso of jairiions of straight lines which break eft' 
only when the type of one o£ the slugle waves changes 
from one line to another. The general rule for forming 
the broad line, derived from a preceding observation, is 
—let the perpendicular or ordinate [See Ab.scissa]-' he 
the mm of the perpendiculars of the types of the waves, 
when they fiill on the suotc side of af, and the differ¬ 
ence when they fall on difterent sides; observing, in the 
latter case, to let thg broad line fall on the side of that wave 
which has the greatest perpendicular. Thus at the first m, 
MT is the sum of uc and M w, and pailicles gt u ore is « 
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frreater s(ato of compression than the first wave would give 
them, whicjiiatjtes frtim the second; similarly at the se¬ 
cond M there iii’ an inorease of larcfaction. At n, the air 
is compressed by one wave, and rarefied by the other, but 
in6fe 'compressed than rarefied. At p, u, ij, c, &e., where 
one of the waves causes neither compression nor larelhction, 
the broad line coincides with the other wave. * ^ * 

On looking at the figure thus producod, we see— i. v 

1. That it is composed of a cycle of successive compres¬ 

sions and rarotactions, in which, however, the rarefactions 
difler in kind from the preceding compressions; so that we 
must not give the term wave t#each set of compressions or 
ruRefactiuns, as wo reserve this word to denote cycles of 
changes, wliich are following by similar cycles of contrary 1 
changes. . 

2. That when the lengths of two waves ore as five and 
four, four of the first will he as long as five of the second; so I 
that the waves recommence together at w, but not osactly ns 
before, the ware of condensation from the lj».-st being accoin - 
pnnied by the wave of rarefaction from the .second. This | 
tliflerencc, however, is not found at the end of the second j 
similar cycle of lour and five; go that after eight of the first 
waves, |[orre.sponding to tbn of the second, the comirined 
wave begins again to have the same form as at first. 

3. 'Pie complete cycle denoted by Iho broad line may be 
divided into tvi'o, joining at w; in the second of which a 
series of rarelimtions is found similar to every series of com- 
lirossions in the first, and I'ice vena. We may, therefore, give 
the name of wave to- the part of tho hroiiil line intereepted 
batwoen \ and w, consistently with our definition of this word. 

J. If tlie waves had not begun together, a wave would 
bivve resulted of the same length as the jireceding, if 
we begun at any point whore the compression from 
one was exaidly compensated liy the rarefaction from the 
other. 

rt. If both Waves had been of the same length, the result¬ 
ing wave would have hud that length ; or if the first wave had 
been contained an exact numhey of times in the second, the 
I'csulting wave woidd have hocu of the length of tho sccaad. 


Wc subjoin a cut, representing a wave contained three times 
in another wove, and>tbe resultihg wove., 7.) » 



We “have hitherto considered cothbined undulations as 
propagated in the same direction : let us now take two waves 
of equal lengths propagated in opposite direetions, arising, 
as we may suppose, iVotu two*pistons, one at each end of the 
tube. After a certain time, depending on the length of the 
tube, two waves will meet, by which wo mean tliut the par¬ 
ticles will begin to be affected by the inotioii of both pistons, 
and tho mannerpl which the joint effect iS'represented is 
the same as before, thougli tlie phenomena are very differ-' 
cut. In the foniicr case, having reprewnted the resulting 
wave at one instant, wc could trace the change of state 
throughout every particle o| the fluid, hv supposing the typo 
of that resulting wave, or a succession of such types, to move 
along the tube at the rate of 1 1 ‘2r> feet jier second; ig tlio 
present ca.se, the waves are projiagated in contrary tUtection, 
BO that any given effect from the first wave is no loinrer 
continually iiccompaiiied by another given effect from 
the second wave. We must also recollect, that the motion 
of tlie partjclcs in each wave of compression is in the direc¬ 
tion of the propagation ; so that a particle under the action 
of two waves of compres.sion, has opposite velocities ini- 
pressed upon it, and therefore moves with the difierciice of 
the veloiaties ; and so on. 

Now let A, B, c, i>, &e„ he tho jK)ints where the two serie,s 
of waves meet hi the axis, and let ns choose the instant of 
meeting for the time under consideration. Let tlic con¬ 
tinued line represent tlie waves propagated from left to 
right, and the dotted line those propagated from right to left, 
as marked by the arrows at the parts at which tlicy end ; 
the arrows above them representing the directions of the ab¬ 
solute velocities which the wave.s over which they are placed 
give to the particles. (Fig. 8.) All the particles are now 



im filer compressed nor rarefied; tor it i.s evident that, wiiat- 
(Mcrieiiudensalion or rarefaction a particle experiences i'ram 
tlu <rnve moving to tho right, tliere is a contrary rarefaction 
Iff -illdiMisaliori i'roin that wliieli moves to the loft, lint every 
p:i tilde has the velocity derived from cither wave doubled 
hv tile otlier. Again, the particidar points a, n, c, i). See., ' 
Mv never put in motion; for it is plain that by the time 
all ' ypoint 1 * comes over c, giving it tlic velocity of pp to ! 
tfii deft, tho point fj, similarly placed on the other wave, ! 
vv^ I' also have come over c, giving it the equal and con- 
trtlv veiocity Qij; so that, as far as velocity is eoncerned, 
ayltlio impression produced mi a, b, r, i>, &.e., is equivalent 
to ft wo equal and contrary v elocities, or to no velocity at all. 
Bht who# I' has come over c, the compression, answering 
Ini pp, is doubled by that answering to qq. So that tlie 
jAirticles at a, £i, C, &c., undergo no idiange of place, hut 
Inly condeihsatiou or rarefaction. Also the particles at 
to, 4 &e., halfway between a and li, n and c, &c., never | 


j undergo compression or rarefaction, but only change of 
velocity. For by the time any point ii, from one vj’ave, 
has come over a, with the eoiulonsation iinsvvering to nr, 
s will have come over it from the other, with tlie etiual rare¬ 
faction answering to s.v; so that the effect of the com¬ 
bined waves upon a, is always that answering to equal coii- 
densatioii and rarefaction, or no change at all, Kut the 
velocities answering to nr and sa' are equal, and in the same 
direction; so that the points a, b, &.c., have the velocities 
which one wave would have given them dotdded by the 
other. Hence at n, h, c, Stc., the particles sufl'er ho change 
of state, hut are only moved backwards and forwards. Now', 
let the time of half a wave elap.se, in which case the types 
of the undulations will coincide, and those parts will he 
over the capitals on the axis, which are now over the small 
letters, and vice versa, as in Jig. 9, where the coincidence is 
denoted by a continued and dotted line together, the latter 
being, of course, a little displaced, (Fig. 9.) 
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Half a wave since, all compression and rarefaction had 
disappeared throughout the tube, the velocity of every par¬ 
ticle being double that which cither wave would hav8 causeil. 
The case is now altered; no particle has any velocity, since 
there are tlie signs of equal and contrary velocities at evory 
point of the tube; hut every particle is either doubly oom- 
pi'esaod. or doubly rarefied, except a, b, fkc., which, as we 
proved, are nev'er either compressed or rarefieA In one more 
halfwave, the plmnoraena of the first supposition will ho 
repeated; that is, all condensation oVi^arefaction will ho 
destroyed throughout, the particles, however, heing dl in 
naofiiob, except A, b, &Ct, hut in direclkms contrary to tliose 


they had at first; while, at the end of a fourth half wave, the 
phenomena of the second sup]>ositiou vvdl be repeated, that 
is, all velocity will ho destroyed, the particles heing all cmi- 
demed or rarefied, acconliiig as they were before rarefied or 
condensed. The reader may easily convince liiiuself of 
these facts by ilrawiug the corresponding figures. To pot 
the rcsidts before the eye, suppose the tube to lie of a liiglily 
■clastic, mulerial Cthin Indian ruhhor, for example), so as to 
bulge outwards a little when compressed from tho inierior, or 
to contract in dianietBv tiy the pressure of the outward air 
when the inward is cmiefied. iVooqllect, aho, that a, », c, 
D, &.C., remain without uiution, their only change beiii;; con- 
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densation or rarefaction; vliile a, A, e, &c., are never com- 
piesscd or rarefied, their only cjiango beinff that of place. 
Wo exhibit side by side the successive appearances of the 
tube, and the relative*situations of the types belivoen a and 
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c, the arrows always representing the direction of tho 
motion of the particles. A h^-wave elapses between each 
two configurations. (i<%. 10.) 

These phenomena will recur in the same ordert and tins 




mode of undulation, though it is nece.ssary to show how it 
arises from the combination of two waves, is nevertheless 
more eassy to be explained by itsell than either of these two. 
For if wo rei^olloot that when particles of air move uway on 
belli sides from a given jioint, tbere must be a eondensation 
in tlio parts towards wbieh they move, and a rarefaction in 
tliose which they quit, <‘2) will evidently ibllow from (1). 
A t this second ])eriod, the olaslicily of the air will have 
opposed and destroyed the velwitics of the particles: so tliat 
there now only remains a tube of piu^tieles at rest Ivir the 
moment, emwiensed towards the ends and rarefied in the 
middle. There will, therefore, immediately commence a 
rush of air totvards the rarefied parts, wliieli will end liy 
produeillg the state i-ejircseiiled in (3), where equiiihrium 
is restored, as fat; as compression and rarefaction arc con¬ 
cerned ; but where, at the moment under consideration, 
nothing Sas yet taken place to deprive the particles of 
the velocity which they received from the elasticity of the 
air before the naUirai stale was recovered. There is 
mr^. a motiuit of particles, in all direelioos, towards u, 
which will go on producing eompression at n, and raro- 
factioii at A and c, until all the velocity is destroyed. 
This is the state represented in (4), from whieh (1) lollows 
again ; and so on. The suites of the column intermediate 
helweeii tlie times of (1), {2), &c., are easily imagined. 
Between (1) and (2) the eompression at the extremities will 
liave begun : hut not yet to the complete desfrnetioii of tho 
v elocities. Between (2) and (:J) (lie motion of the panicles i 
towards tho middle will have begun ; but will not yet have 
placed them in their iiainral positions; and so on. Tlie } 
pa.rticle at n is evidently never in niolion, being always 
equally pressed on hoili sidis. The same won Id he seen of 
A and c, if the tube were extended on both sides. 

It is evident also, that except at the instant when com¬ 
pression and rarefaction are all destroyed, there must he 
a point at which the Iransilion occurs from condensation to \ 
rarefaction ; and viiv vnrsu. It i.s not, however, so evident, | 
in this way of view ing the suhjeet, that thesiv points aVwavs i 
remain in tho same position at a and A, which is the result i 
of oiir previous ii»’C.stigation. The reader must however | 
recollect, that, when we talk of the points a and A lieing j 
always free from condensation or lavefaclion, we do not say j 
that it i.s the same air wliich is always nneondensed or iin- 
rarefied, but only tltat the diflerent portion.s of air, which 
pass by a and A, are in their natural stiite at the instant of 
tlie passage. 

Mow it must he evident, that if, in the motion of a fluid, 
there he certain niirticlcs which remain at rest, it is ili- 
different whctlier'ive suppose those particles to he fluid or 
aolid: tbr all that we know of a solid, as (bstinguished from 
a fluiiWipthat fhe panicles of the latter yield smsi/ihj io 
any apjHied force, white those of the former do not. Hence, 
when sueii impulses are c Jianmnicated to a Iluid, that some 
of its particles must remain at rest, the question never 
ni'ises, so to speak, as to whether those particles would, or, 
would not, move with the fluid, or riijist, if the condition.s of 
motion were so.slteTcd, that forces, which uUd not countcr- 
badauce, would be applied to those particles. Let us pow 


suppose that a solid diaphragm is stretched across the tube 
at A: the motion will still cotilinue exactly as before; and wo 
may produce thi.s spctacs of complex undulation by a piston 
(it line end only of the tube, provided tbe other end he closed. 
For, on this supposition, all the sucecs.sive states intowhich the 
air at the end furthest from the jii.ston is brought, cannot he 
eomrmiiiieated to the out.side air, and must, therefiiro, he either 
retained, or returned back again through the column of air. 
The latter-effect results; anil the reluniing wave, which is 
of tho .same kind a.s the advancing wave, piwlucos the phe¬ 
nomena just explained. If A and u were both closed during 
an undulation, no jiiston would he liecessary, if it wc'ro tint 
that there is no suhstiuice but what will vibrate in some 
small degree, and the vibrations communicated to the lulio 
tivjm the iiilevnal air gradually dcsti-ov the intonial motion, 
by the cotninmiication of motion to the external air. 

We have hitherto considered only the motion of air in a 
small tube, and have liiund tlvii t the velocity of the iiarticles, 
as well us the condensation and ravel'action, may be jiropa- 
gatisl undiminished to any e.\lent. The case is somewhat 
diflerent when we consider undulations iircpagated in all 
directions at once. Imagine a small sjdiere, wtiich is uni- 
HiiTuly elastic in every part, and vvhiih, liy sonnv interior 
mechanism, is suddenly diminished in its dimensions, and 
I afterwards as suddenly restored. A wave of rarolliction and 
condensation will ho propagated in every dircciion; which 
wave, at any instant, will i’O contained between two spheres, 
concentric v ith the sjil'ero alread)' mentioned, the rinhi of 
«hich differ by the length of the dovihle wave: "at least, 
unless there he some, reason in the state of the atmosphere, 
win the jiropagalion should take place mure [juicKly in 
one direction than another. We baw! no rea.son,.!ttt first 
siglil, to suppose that the velocity of projiagation would ho 
exactly, or even nearly the same as if a iiortinn of the air 
through which the waves pass had been coiitaiued in a lube, 
nneonneeted with tlie exiorior air. But it is linind, both by 
matlieniatical analysis and tixperiment, that the velocity of 
))ropagation remains unaltered in hollyascs; and also that the 
velocities of the particles diminish. This last is a 
natural coii.se(|uence of a very sinqde principle- -namely, „ 
when one body, or eollection of hodic's. strikes .a larger hotly, 
or collcctimi of bodies, ill such a way that its whole motion 
is destroyed, the velocity of the larjl^ Ixidy will not he so 
groat as tliat of the communicating body, hut loss in the 
sumo proportio!) as its mass is greater. The law of this 
diminution should be, from theory, inversely as the. dis¬ 
tance ; that is, by the time the wave has moved from 3 miles 
to 5 miles, the coniprossions and velocities should bo us 
5 to 3; but wo have no direct means of submitting ibis to 
experiment, the absolute velocities being iniperceptible. 

We now proceed to tlio application of those principles. 

We know that when the air is violently or rapidly propelled 
in any direction, that undulations mteb as we hove described 
are produced, utid that the impression called sound is pro¬ 
duced also. When a gun is fired, tb« groat elasticity of the 
gases which are. diagegoged by igniting the gunpowder, forces 
the air forward out of tho gun, which the instant afterwards 
is allowed to zetura. If finatbers or dust bo floating ia 








•iCi they hftva been observed to move forwards, and then 
baeb again, just as we have found the piirticles of ait around 
them wotdd do in the course of a double wave. The inten¬ 
sity or loudness of the sound seems to depend upon the 
gieatest absolute velocity of the particles, ,anU not at aJd 
, upon the velocity of prraagation, which is found to bo the 
same fur all sounds. Thus in a musical chord, spiing or 
^um, tho harder the metal or parchment is struck, the 
louder is the sound, hut without any difference of tone, cha¬ 
racter, or volocity of propagation. Thoro is no instrument of 
which the sound may not bo made louder or weaker without 
8i^ other change than giving greater velocity to the imme¬ 
diate cause of sound. We uml not enter further into this 
part of the subject than to observe, that, generally sjieaking, 
we are not authorized to say that sound tovels with equal 
luudtiess in all directions. It might do so in the case whore 
it was communicated by the sudden contraction and ex¬ 
pansion of an elastic sphere, as above sup|(qsed; but this is 
a supposition which we cannot put in practice. If a tuning 
fork be sounded ond turned round in the hand while held up 
before tho oar, veiy perceptible diminutions and augmen¬ 
tations of loudness will be perceived. 

The immediate communicator of sound is the tympanum 
or dnim of the ear, an elastic membrane, w’hicb is set in 
vibration by the motion of the particles of air against it, and 
vibrates in the same time with Uicm. The impression is 
conveyed to the brain by certain neigbliouring nena's. [.See 
K ah.] We might expect, that when the wave of sound is 
of consklenible length, we should hear its different parts, 
that is, fccl a tliffin-emie between the beginning and end 
whore the velocities and compressiixis iire small, and the 
middle where they are greatest. This happens to a small 
extent, ill the dillerenee, for example, between the’‘roar' of 
a cannon and the ‘report' of a imiskct. No e.xplanation 
can convey a better irlea ol' the diflereiiec; than these two 
w'oixls. Tliese simple unconlinuing sounds are the result of 
few waves, there being no cause for their continuanec. 

We hav e not room in this artiefe for any discussion of the 
manner in which sounds are conveyed through other bodies 
besides air, for which sec VintiATiox. Noises convoyed 
through solid bodies traiel generally quicker and are heard 
belter; the serateb of a ]>in may he distiuctly jierccived 
tlirougb a long spar of wood, though iiiaudihle by the person 
who makes it. With regard to gases, both theory and ex- 
lieriinenl agree in eiuihling us to assert, that any two of the 
same pressure and temperature, (that is, in whiidi the baro¬ 
meter and tliormometm’ would stand at tho same height,) 
convey sound with veloeilies which are inversely as their 
densities. Thus, air being about tlnvteoii tiinos as heavy 
as hydrogen, tho veha-ity of propagation in the latter is about 
thirteen times that iii the former. Such a result cannot be 
directly submitted to experiment; but, as we sb.all see in the 
article P#K, there are methods equally certain for asccr- 
taJuing the rrutli. 

The velwity of sound bad been deteirmiaed by experiment 
before tfe time of Nowtoii, who gave the first niathematical 
solution of the question, w Ith the following result: that if 
the atmosphere, instead of decreasing in density as we ascend 
it, were all to be rcdmasl to the density at the earth's surface, 
but to be so diniinislied in height, that the pressure at the 
earth's surface should not be altered, the velocity of propaga¬ 
tion would be that aequioedby a heavy body falling unresisted 
from half the height of tliis komogawoux lUmmptwre. This 
reatening, however, gave the velocity nearly one-sixth too 
small; and the eaiise of the differaneo was afteywanls sup- 
pliiid by the sagacity of Laplace. This we shall try to ex¬ 
plain. We know that iBr and all gases resist eornpression, 
and will expand themselves if the pressure of tho superin¬ 
cumbent atmosphere be removed. This tendency is what we 
mean by the elasUrforce of the air or gas. If we take a column 
of air reaching from the earth s surface to the top of the 
atmosphere, the elastic force at any one stratum is equal to 
the weight of the superineumbent column, since it balances 
that weight. Moreover, it is oliserved, that, at the same 
temperatures, the elastic forces of two different strata are as 
their densitm, that is, for air bf half the density of ciommon 
air, the elastic force is only half as groat, and so on. It is 
also observed that any increase of temperahire increases the 
elastic force if the density remain the same, and also that 
coinpre.s89on always increa.ses tho temperature; and vice 
vers&. If, therefore, a vessel of stir were pressed into half’ 
its dimensions, it would double its elastic force from the con¬ 
densation, which would also tuoeive a further addition from 


the inoroase nf tem^&tore. Again, if the aasne were 
rarefied into d<)ahle tti, first dimensions, tho elastic force 
would bo halved by tl» rarffiiction. sind receive a further 
■decroa.so from frie tuminution ■«)# tesfiprature. Tho increase 
or decrease arising from tomprs^iHe would not last long, 
since the altered mass would comil|wicate heat to the sur¬ 
rounding hodios in the first case, and receive it from them in 
tho second; hut in calculating such ifistantaneous effects os 
the propagation of sound, it is evident tfiejr ought not to bo 
neglected. The supposition on which Newton wpnt was, 
that the elastic forces of two strata of air are alwaj% in tho 
same proportion as their densities, which is not true, unless 
the temperatures ore the some. Wo may hero remark, 
that an alteratiolf in the barometer mUy, produces no altera¬ 
tion in the velocity of air; for, if the barometer rise, though 
the pressure of the air is increased, ydt tlie density is fc- 
creased in the same proportion ; tliat is, tho force which is to 
set each mass in motion receives no greater increase in pro¬ 
portion than the mass which is to be moved. But a rise in 
the thermometer, accximpaniod by no change in the huro- 
metcr, increases the velocity of sound, for there is an mcrease 
in the elastic force, without any incroaso in the density. A 
very good measure of this velocity made near Paris in 1822, 
under the directions of tho Academy of Sciences, gave 
1 IfK feet per second at the temperature of 61° of Falirenhcit. 
Earlier experiments had given 1136 feet, which, if tho 
b'reiKfli measure is assumed as accurate, represents the 
velocity at a somewhat higher temperature. The number 
which we have adopted, viz., 112.'> teet per sceond, at 62’’ of 
Fahrenheit, is shown by Sir .John Hersebet, in bis masterly 
treatise on ‘ .Sound ' in the Eneycli/jnedia Metropolitana, to 
accord viwy nearly with the mean of the best experiments. 
Every.iiicrease or decrease of temperature of 1° of Fahren¬ 
heit, causes a eorrosponding increase or decrease of l-fVj of 
a foot in the vcloeity of sound, which gives about 1090 for tho 
velocity when the air is at the freezing pinl. We may add, 
that ill the present state of our knowledge of the manner in 
wliieli the temperature and clastic force of the atmospliere 
are connected, ob.scivation and theory give results which 
differ from one another by about a hundredth part, of tho 
whole. 

When the exciting cause of sound is continued, as for ex- 
airqde, when a board is scratched with a pin, we have a con¬ 
tinued sound, caused by the succession of waves which the 
ear receives, which waves we have no reason to believe are 
all of the same length. But whenever the exciting cause is 
one the vibrations of wliiith can be shown to be performed in 
exactly the same time, so that the waves caused by them arc 
all of the same length, we perceive a sound which gives 
pleasure to the cur, and has tho name of harmonious or mu¬ 
sical. This, however, only hai>pcna w’hen the vihrations 
are at least thirty in a second, or the wave of a sound at most 
about .18 feet long. This fact is so well establislicd, that W'o 
may consider it as certain that the pleasure arising from 
musical soumls is a consequence of the perfectly equal tunes 
of the vibrations wdiich produce tliem, and of its resvilv, the 
equal lengths of the sonorous waves propagated from theta 
through the almosplioio. This will not appear so ex¬ 
traordinary, if we consider the very delicate nature of our 
organ of hearing. A jierson of tolerable ear can distinguish 
between two sounds, which only ditl'or in that the one is a 
consequence of 400 vibrations in a second, and the other of 
40,5. We must therefore grant to thi? ear a miub liiglicr 
power of perception as to sounds tlian the eye has ns to length 
or surface. Some increase of tho perceptive power may a rise 
from the very groat number of vibrations, since a result in 
some degree eorresjxnidiiig is observed in vision. Jf an look 
at a large numlKir of ))arallcl lines ruled close tngretlier at 
equal (listanoes, any little de. i.atiou from parallelism or 
equidistance is much more sensibly seen than when the 
number of lines is small. And even to tho eye, any 
moderately rapid suceession of objects of the same kind is 
much more pleasing when they follotv at equal distimce.s 
and periwls of time. 

The difl'ereiiee between two musical sounds, which we 
express by saying that one is higher or lower than the other, 
is a cnnsequen<!e of tho different number of vibrations per¬ 
formed liy t he two in tho same time; and the sound which 
we call higher has the greater numbtit' of vibration.s. And 
some sounds, when togetiier, prince aneflect utterly 
unbearable, while others can be tolerated; othiJis again are 
extremely pleasant, while some, though very different In 
pitch, api«ar so alike, that we call them the same, only 
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higher. K U founid hy e;K^riin^t that two aounds' are 
more or less heard pother, according as 

the relation v'ihvations is more or less simple. 

'I^ns, whtmVt^o dif the first^aro made in one 

vibration of the second, (which is the siraple-st ratio possible, 
when the sounds arc really different,) tliat similarity is ob- 
se^’ed to which we have just alludedthe first sound is 
called the octave ipf the second, and both are denoted in 
music by thfi same letter. WUcir the number of vibrations 
of the two are as .3 to 2, the one which vibrates three times 
while the other vibrates two, is called a fifth above the other; 
because ui the musical ^alo of notes 
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the vibrations of c and o are in this proportion, and o is tho 
fifth sound reckoned from c. If the ratio of the vibrations 
be that of 3 to 4, that is, if the higher note makes four 
vibrations, while the lower note makes three, which is tho 
(fosewith c and its, fourth r; or that of 4 to 5, which hap- 
jjens with c and its third b ; the combined effect of the two 
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is aOTecable. same may be said of C and it? MXth, A, 
in which the ratio is that of 3 to 5, or of a and ib iw«w 
ttxth (soe Mtisrc) o ', in, yrhieh lihe ratio is that of S to 8 j nr 
of X and its minor third in wlpch the ratio is that of 5 to 
6* We write undeiucath, the common mptlcal scale in the 
treble, olef, srith tho denbmihatioht uf the notes and the 
fraction of a vibration which ft CQm(>l91ed^hb c 

completes one vibration, which tbaction^^lireBter than 
unity, as tho notes are rising. Tims while c ribrates ouce, B 
vibrates once and one-eighth; or 8 vibrations of o take 
place during a of those of D. • : 

This is the musical scale pointed out by natmu, since fill 
nations hat'o adopted it, or part otAi at least. It fully veri¬ 
fies our assertion that the oar delights in the simplest ooiu- 
hinations of vibrations. It w-ould t>e hardly po^bie to 
place between 1 and six increasing fractions where'nwmd- 
rators and denominators should, on the whole,dahtain uualler 
numbers. We ifind, in the six intermediate firhotitms, opjy 
2, .4. 4, and 5 singly, or multiplied by, one ah(dber, te^t>- 
duct exceeding 15. Noilher has the whole of tbftiPIle 
always been adopted. It seems to have been formerly ttni- 
vereal to reject f and n, the/o«rtA and seeeifih of tile scale; 
as is proved by the oldest national airs irf .the orientals, the 
northern nations, and even of the Italians. {See Scai.k.] 
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The following tabic will represent tho proportions of the 
lengths of the senorous waves which yield the preceding 
notes. These lengths decrease. Us wo liave seen, a.s the 
turns ofribration dermuo, or as the mnnbers of vihratioiis 
in a given time inerease. 

Now, let two of tlic.se notes be sounded together, for ex¬ 
ample, c and It, in which two wavc.s of c arc eqviivaleiit to 
three of o. The resulting wave is, as we hav e seen in the 
proocdinlf^part of this aniclc, twice as long us the ware of 
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c, and the curve which represents the condensation and 
velocity of the particles of air is compoundeil, as before de¬ 
scribed. of those of the waves of c and o. The ear is able 
to peveeiv e three distiiKl sounds, one of W’hicli is alnmst iin- 
pcrceptilile, and indeed inaudible, unless earefully looked 
for. The two perceptible sounds are those oft; and u from 
which tho w.ivc was made: nor are we well able to explain 
how this can he. Undoubtedly, if the .nirve, which is the 
tyiJc of the componiid wave, were presented to a niothcma- 
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tieian, he would lie able, with consideration and nioasiive- 
mciit, to detect its elements; and to make that resolution 
which is done by the most unpractised ear. But w-c may, 
pei'haps, assert that a savage, or a person totally unused to 
music,, would not separate the sounds, hut if c and <s were 
sounded separately, and atVenvards together, would imagine 
he had heard three distinct notes. The third sound, which 
is very’ faint indeed, is that belonging to the whole compound 
wave, which, lieing twice as long as the wave of c, belongs to 
the note called c, an octave below the first c of the preced¬ 
ing scale, which may he denoted by c,. We may perhaps 
give an idea of this eombination in the following way —Let 
us suppose a series of equidistant balls to roll past us at the 
rate of two in a second, and another scries at the rate of 
three in t secuiid,—and let us moreover suppose that those 
balls roll in tubes placed one over the other, so that we only 
see each as it passes on open orifice in its tulie, as in the 
figure. 

Fig. 13. 


It is evident that we thus obtain three distinct succcs- 
SiMis : 1, that by which we might count 3 in a second from 
the lower tube; 2, ttiat by which wc might count 2 in § 
second f*um the uupsr tube : 3, that by which we .-mighit 
count tini^e seconds, from observing when tw'p halls pass 
togetlMf, and waiting till the same ha)^>ens again. Ann we 
must t«t»He<St tilmt any sound, howevir unmusical in itoelf, 
pTodaem a musical note, if it be repeated regularly and 
often; BO tiMit it is not from the phenomenon itself, but from 
the frequency of its suCcesiSor' at equal intervals, that the 
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has a strong echo, that is, w hero waves are leilected from 
wall to wall, ns in the tube closes! aj; both ends, already do- 
serihod, if tho foot he struck agahist the grout®!, a faint 
musical note is heard innnediatcly after the echo has 
ceased. By the action of the foot, shorter waves arc 
excited, as well as the long wave, by tho rethtetion of 
which the echo is caused. None of ihgse would te repeated 
were it not for the reflection; Imtwhen the main Sound is 
weakened by reflectkm, the shorter waves begin to proditce 
tlie effect of a musical note, hemg, as we must suppose, 
less weakened than the longer wave. And wo may here 
take occasion to ohsfrrvc, what vvifi^ ho further discussed in 
the articles Pipe and Ciioan, lhat it is difficult to excite a 
porfoctly simple wave, unaocompaiiMid by shorter ones, whicln 
latter arc always contained an exact niimher of times in the 
longer. Thus, if the note called t:,, or an octave below c in 
fig. 11, be struck on a piano-forte, the sounds 0 ,and x* 
(see the figure) will be distinctly heard as fi'iiecomcs 
weaker, the waves of these notes being resjietitively one- 
third and one-fifth of tliose of c. When two notes -are 
struck together, flie effect is mu pleasing, except when the 
numbers of waves per second in the two boar a very simple 
proportion. 

We have noticed all the cases which the musicians ciill 
cmeords; tlie remainder, though oontributing much to the 
effect of music, being called DfcVeofrf.r. ThujiL.if r and « be 
sounded together, in which f/g. Il) r make? j of a vibra¬ 
tion while 0 makes |, or p mimes 8 vihriit.ions w-liile c makes 
9, the effect is disagreeable, at iMisf if continued fori some 
time. Oh tlve piano-fbrte, iu whicii ihfc notes vvhcii struck 
subside into comparative weakness, this is not so much per¬ 
ceived ; but on the organ, in which tlie notes are sustaiftei 
the efilM is intolerable, and nocompahied by an apparetit 
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^ not«, prQfUv^g wto iirio Cfillod beaU, wliich 
' rtiftll Wftsenily eiplaiij., Neverljialeas, it becntiies en- 
iiiViiJileV ifcontinued, provided f. the disairdant 
'^ie^ da 'it is cfttlod, is allowed to pass to the nearest sound, 

. rrhich will make one Of the more simple rotaiLhiatip^ <u 
THH^ons with o, "fhe neaxest such sound is k, 'w|ph 
nsefeeii is Ti^tatiinis, tidiHe o mokes 6. For further iiifbfea- 
tion, we tisfer to the article HAnwoNY. ' 

We now cdriic to the absolute number of vibrations ni'^b 
by mumal notes; all ihat we have said hitherto deponing 
only wp®n thi proportions which those numbers of vibrations 
havHj to one another; so that any sound michf be called c, 
prmidod the sound pim^hhed by twice as mahjEiyihrations in 
a second were called c.?^4.nd so on. We do ndt_ know that 
any measurements have lately been made in this country, 
hut, Sfbm the Memoirs of the Academy of Berlin for 1823, 
It appears that the middle a of the treble clef, or the A in 
11, wa**produced by the following?; numbers of waves 
' eeond In't^ folloiying different orSidlitras, showing a 
r variation bjit^d'fhBm. lnrt onehy no means inscii- 

Theatre at Berlin - - - - - - 437yVlr 

Paris, FliiMsh Op«n> - * - ■ ' 

— Cdinc Opera - - - - 427 tV„ 

.— Itadian Opera - - - - - 424y,V 

Fimn this we may form an idea how many vibrations are 
necessary to create the sensation of a musical sound, and 
also at what point of the scale the vibrations per second 
would become si) numerous that this effect should cease. If 
wo take one of Broadwood's largest piano-fortes, and recol¬ 
lect that they are generally tuned (tor private purposes) a 
little below the pitch of the ondiestra, we shall not bo far 
wrong in assuming that the a above-mentioned on these in¬ 
struments is the efffect of 420 vibrations per second. The 
lowest note, which is almost inappreciable (that is, though 
jacrfectly audible as a sound, yet hardly distinguishahle from 
the notes nearest to it), is the fourth descending c from this 
A, and the highest is the third f' above it, though the c 
above that, or the /oartA ascending c from the a, can he 
well heard, and may be had.hy whistling into a veiv small 
key. We must howevCf remark, that llic point at which a 
scries of undulations ceases to give a sound either from its 
iJowness or rapidity, is different to different ears; sometimes 
so much so, that while one person complains of a note as too 
shrill, another cannot hc.ar it at all. We write the above 
scale below, putting the A, whose vibrations we know, in its 
proper place,— 

C, C, C. C A C' (> C- Cs. 

On looking at we'see that a makes 5 vibrations 

while c makes .1; that is, a making 420 vibrations per 
second, c makes 252; therefore, c, makes tlic half of this, or 
125 ; c,Makes 03, and c, 314- Again, c' makes twic# as 
many vibrations per second as c, or 504 ; ci'makes 1003, c;» 
2010, and c, 4032 vibrations per second. That® to say, in 
round numbers, the car receives a musical impression from 
any sound which arises trom a number of vibrations iretween 
30 and 2000; and we may certainly Vay that, in every 
orchestra, the hearers are employed in distinguishing and 
discriminating between various rates of succession in the 
undulations of the air around them from 60 to 2000 per 
second. 

We have previously alluded to a phenomenon of sound; or 
rather of combined sounds, called a bent. If two notes whose 
vibrations o re either nearly in the same ratio, or noaily in one 
of the simple ratios above-mentioned, be sounded together, the 
effect of their being out of tune is a tremulous motion of the 
suimdi tlhe pulsations or beats of which can be counted if the 
notes be nnt too high. For example, suppose two simultaneous 
notes whose vihratioiis are 100 and 104 ner second. Here 
2i vibrations of the first are made dihh^ffiC of the second; 
arid the rea&r who has studied the preceding part of this 
article W’Ul see that the resultitig wave is as long as twenty- 
six of .the second waves; hut that if the waves from the iiwo 
be much alike in their ^pes, this resulting wave will oonsLst 
of a cycle , raretUctiuns and, condensations very itiueh 
rosemutng W separate wavesf The whole resulting wave 
being twen^-mx tunes as long as the second wayo, will run 
through all its e^hges/our times in a second, which is not 
sutfuaent to a musical sound, but will only add to , the 
sound of olie oi the waves the periaiiOal tremulous sensatwn 
which is called a beat, which may lie imitated by rin^g 
Ibo syUaUes teAo, ah, in rapid succession on the .same nOte 


of the yotcp. Fur a-s to the uspyuadfr^theM 

heats, see the 

It onfy Tomaina to' i{Dptf»ig .itito. different character iff 
sounds, same nr toga, may he sonnded 

by a horn and a Mte; niraeraelMS, each rastrament has a 
character of M own, which yslshlns every one to distinginkh 
between thd two.;r' It is not to 'fflShrent lUndness m the 
two,'tor either, by ^ilfUI players, inily he to give tte 
weaker sound liiither does it dependftjpu |he |»tinher of 
ytorations, for that, as w6 Imve seen, detliin&dB Uto 
ipch of the note: the only difference hetwe^ d^ve-ai^ 
another of the same len^b, is in the/on» of Slype; HBdi 
is, in the different mantiei’ itLwhic#tke aii is eoildetis^ 
and rarefied. There is,alsffhti§?. thtefoatiMfleft, to account 
for the difference between the torf^Which diffeient play^ 
will draw out of tlie same insinunent; since both Fagahtni 
and an itineraiil%viet musician would makeffiC santewing 
vibrate the same number of times in a second.. T^ late 
Dr. Voung, to whom the wraM. ia^mueh indeli^d, on this, 
subject, as on almost every other, examined the stiahg. of a 
violin when in motion, and by throwing a beam or light 
upon it, and marking the motion of the bright spot which St 
made, he found that the string rarely vibrated in the saihe 
plane, but that the middle point would describe various and 
veij complicated curves, corresponding to different manners 
of drawing the liow. [Lectures on Nateiral PMlosophv, 
vol. ii. plate .5.] 

IVe give three specimens, merely to show how much*'the 
vibration produced by one play^ may differ from that of 
another. The waves proceeding from all three will be of 
the same length, the vibrations being (lerfonncd in the same 
time : but tho condensations and rareiactions wUlievidently 
ho such as to give very different relative states te contigu¬ 
ous particles of air. The middle of the stretch^ wire de- 
Fig. 14, 



scribes the curve on wliich it is pla^d, durii^ what we 
have hitherto called two vibrations. 

It might tend to throw light upon this part of the subject 
if practical musicians would observe, in the seme manner, 
the curves wiiicli they produce, and describe the different 
qualities off tone arising irom them. As yet, we have no 
direct experiments which tend to connect any particular 
form of vibration with any particular quality of sound. -We 
shall enter upon the best mctliod of doing this in the article. 
Chord. 

Some confusion arise in books on llus subject, fropi tlie 
use which diffeeent authors make of tho words la'fonf/ou and 
u'oae. Some mean, by a vibration, a motion to and fio, 
which, in tins article, we have called two vibrations; and by 
a wave, the complete succession of condensations and rare¬ 
factions, which we have called two waves, one of conden¬ 
sation, the other of rarefaction. For flirthet infonnation. We 
refbr the reader to Sir J. Herschcl's article, ah»ady cited, to 
Rofaison's Mechanical Philosopku, Biot's Precu EfemMctire 
de Physique, and Pouillct's Traw de Phyeiq^: '• 

ACQUAPENDENTE, a town in the l^an States, 
near the confines of Tuscany, on the high road from 
Florence to Rome. (Iait,42“46' ^„long, lj)i® 52'.) Tbariame 
is derived from the fall of water from the xock on which it 
muds.. It is built on a steep hiRwhich rises above the river 
Puglia, and is surrounded by waAs, Girolamo Fabrizio, a etde- 
brated anatomist and proper at Padua in the sixtee^ 
century, was a nati.ve pf w town. It was but an _in- 
signlfimnt place until iffsd, when Pope Innocent X. having 
razed to the ^Und the neighbounng town of Castro, 
whore a bishpp bad been murdered, transferred tne see to 
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j^cquapendentfi.. TUq look* •** 

belongs to the ’(^ pwwinM (a'^Yitortio, and is 

seventy nroies W^-w.-pf Stoipe. It coijtaiB8,a cathedral, 
and ^utJMQO iShabitants. 


4t;QX3l»AE'(frota the tienwh as^'Menh’or di«- 
chaiaeT si^floa a dolivetaiiise aitd setung fiie 6 f a person 
fcwa* ehat|fe of guilt; that la man wh^^n his trial for a 
Mnaiilil offenOo, S dwchavged bj the jPgi 1 ? s»id to life ac¬ 
quitted. The iicquittiil by the jury haSf Mtrever, no force 
in law nritil jiidgaent has been given upon the verdict 
the court in which the proceedings are instituted. 

After jtkdftifetit of acquittal, if the party ho indicted a 
sectuid htne Ibr t% lime offehce, he luay plead his former 
acquittal as a bar or a^|n«ij|p»' ».nswer to the second charge, 
and hpun Such form4p«cquittal being admitted or proved, 
the peraon indicted will be ontifled to he d^harged, as the 
iatt will hot permit a man to he tvrioq^t in donger of 
huhisliTnent for tlic same offence. 

ACQUITTANCE is a-feharge in writing of a debt, or 
sum of money duo- A’’g<^ml receipt or acquittance in full 
■afalj demands will discharge all debts, except such as are 
seCiuted by what are termed (gaecjo&tes, viz., bonds and in- 
struthents under seal; which are considered by the law as of 
too great force to be discliarged by a verbal cohconltlnd 
a^cment, or any less formal and solemn acquittance tlian 
a deed. Whelre an acknowledgment of satisfaction is by 
deied, it may operate as a good answer to an action on the 
dellt, even though nothing has ever been actually received. 

Courts of equity, and even courts of law, will, in some cases. 
Older accounts to he gone inle, anew, notwithstanding the 
production of a genend aeciuittance or receipt in full of all 
demand upon proof that such acquittance was obtained by 
fraud of eiyen under a mistake, and that the debt or other 
demand w^iitohbeen in fact satisfied. 

ACRE, a measure of land, of different value in the dif¬ 
ferent parts of the United Kingdom. When mentioned 

r euerally, the statute or English acre is to be understood. 

ts magnitude may be best referred to that of the square 
yard by foeollecting that g square whose side is 22 yards 
long is thc ’tenl/i part of an acre; whence the latter contains 
22 >< 22 i< 10 , or 4S4t) square yards. The chain with which 
land is ineosured is 22 yards long; so that ten siiunre chains 
acre." This measure is divided into 4 rotsls, each 
rixidqlBib) 4 p perches, so that each perch contains OOj squatie 
yardl; Thus;— 

Square Rido of ftfjuivalcnt 
yajp^. squaroK in yardx. 

= 484^> B9.5701 

= 1210 34.78.01 

= .30f b. 5 

iTie lrish aeie is larger than the English, inasmuch as 
IflO Irish ac^ are very nearly equivalent to 1 02 English 




ttoo4. 

4 

1 


Perch. 

100 

4fl 

t 


< acres, blero,correctly, 121 Irish acres are 1‘JO Eiiglis hacres; 
liut the foilher ratio points out an easier arithmetieal opera¬ 
tion, and will not be wrong by so much as one acre out of 5000. 

The Scottish acre is also larger than the English,, 48 
Scottisii Items dicing equal to 61 English acres. There ire 
also local acres in various parts of England, such as the 
Oheshirq acre of 8 yards to the polo. The English statute 
aerg is used in tlie U nited States of North America. 

* '®e Ppedcii a square whose side is 10 metres, and 

‘1000 Eiiglish acres are equivalent to 40,466 ares. 

.'For furtjiaf toiormation on the comparison of English and 
otp^‘i 4 !r«». w«;xefet the reader to Kelly's a -yety 

Ujtofu] work. ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ i.;- 

■ ACRE lET. JEAN D'), a town of Syria on fhe sea- 
cd§t ,(N. lat. 32 " 54', E. long. 35° 4'), and on E sniall 
promontory, which, with Mount Carmel lying to the south, 
forms a gi^ular bay: it is soraetimes called Aora Mid Aeca, 
It^oldest niime was probably Acco*-which was changed to 
that of EtolemSis dwring ^ oovoreignty of tho Gree^^ in 
Syria ^ the a^e of Aeee YtBt revived after it fell irt^itate 
hapds of the,^racen8. Acre is well knowm lni^ie 
of the Crusades, having been taken in 1191,^by Philip 
AiUgi^ns Of France and Richard I. of Engl«nd:‘'It was for 
eume'ydhe ip tlio possession of the Knights'hf Malta, during 
yvhuae'ombpatten it was strongly ibrtifted, and Med witp 
enitirchea. Acre was in a very ruinous condition % the 
of the scvmtteenth century, when Thdvenbt visited 
it, blit it 'ljas sinite lieen improved, and is now ^iid to eontain 
iShiOp .fsome -authorities sav 20,060) inhabitants. sJthi* 
restnratim) was Me tq Ehmk Daber, who, iii the midqle 
the eighteenth ceahu^artren^ened the tohii and reviveil* 
its bemmeWe. Jezzaf Pasha, his 8ucces.sor, fortified the 


placey^ strpugly.jHid, htuMj ft hew mOWM- 
Turkish foshimx adorning it; with columns -thid.: once fie- 
toliged to the eld Greek edj^es of neighhduring eitieii. The 
htreots of Aero are mn^t and the beusos, which ^’>of 
stoqfo have flat rpofo. 'rlie portis small and hot do«pi, ®8t 
it 16 une of the best along this eoqat. Euiopeana edasytu 
Acre' cloib, lead, tin, &c., rfteelveitt; exchange some 
cotton and rice. The —^ - 


8 great cMebtSt}r.mApre, jfi i'wr® 
iiSent times, is owing to'Bonaparte's-atteSipi to slarro tlie 
place in the spring of J 799, when lie entered Syria-'at tlie 
head of, 12,506 men. The ohstijfote defence of the garrison 
commShded by Jezzar, arid aidodi by Sidney StMh with 
English sailprs, saved Acre frohy|ie repeated asswults of 
the French'general, who, after jHadin^ more than sixty 
days befoip it, arid losing near SOfimnen, retreated to Egypt. 
Siube the siege in 1799 the fortificatiunahave been mpMrcd, 
bqt, in the lost year (1832), Acre bus had to wririistand 
another siege, anMa at present in the hands of tho IfoaKa 
et Egypt, who todikit from the 8ul|p of Constt^nfo^iiliil* 
master, on the‘id of Julv. ® U' ^ 1 


master, on the‘id Of July, ■ ; . 

4 Acre is also the name;^ one of the Syriah pashSks, 
which in late years has been bounded to the north by tluii 
.pf iTripolw to the south arid cast b\ t^^-;^hatick,of Da¬ 
mascus, and on the wc.st.,,by tlie McditManean. Its chief 
ports are Acre and BeirOut 'Wo propgait to describe the 
whole country under the more perma»eut and general name 
of Syhia. 

ACROCHO'IlDU.S (a word formed from the Greek, 
which signifies a wart), in Zotilogy, a genus of serpents 
discovered in Java by the traveller Ilomstedt, and de¬ 
scribed in the AfiWioi/'.v of the Siocfihnlm Aeadeini/ <f 
Seiuncee for 1787. tMa genus is easi^ distinguished from 
otheiw of the innoxious family of serp^s by tlie innuiuer- 
ahlo small scales wliich cover evety' part of the head and 
body both above and hclow', and wlueh in preserved spe¬ 
cimens, or w'hen the live animal ebstends the lungs and 
hod) with air, assume the appearance of Sfi many granulated 
warts or tubercles. Tbis circumstance has suggested the 
name of acrigibordiis, which conveys a pretty accurate idea 
of the external covering of the aninuil described by Ilomstedt. 



[Acrocluu^a^' hom LarmiWi,-. Hl»t. des Oviparyf 
The acrochord, ,is covered with scales like'all othc.' 

•seriionts, though I^Ebre'-miiiuto and 
another: each of luariktfd wM three amall ridges, and 

it is only when fie skin is iri|ped, old appai'ent between the 
scales, that tliese assume tbe frltnulftted or warty uppeaiance 
eXp^ssed by M name. Tub head ef the oettaibord is flat, 
thelriouth provided with a doiMft-Tuwof sra^, aharji teeth, 
but witliout soiapn fanga, and fifcteSlShroateapiffllfe .of enormous 
dilati&n." "TSough doprivfta hf the drMiary apparatus 
by which venomous serpents eonvey poisoii, wolbgiisls 
are not ^ agma| M e6ribidmMg tbe aehmcM as altogether 
miiopfllft. wffii A Blairiville affirm that they 

havo found a pecMar bonein foe head of this serpent, which 
tlwy .cMfoiyb MM k* the -poison fong ; 

Cuvier, on foe other hand, oemes foe existence of nik 






b<m«r hWsi^^lOaiit, sntl ilaimd the tostitaonV of lH. 

if> &vour of w hamlese noture of tm lUsraf 
oliurd; and oii the latter |aQtletiULn travelled ibr styrae 'ti!^e. 
in Java, and made various experiments upon the live ohi- 
■*' male, for the purpoHe of ascertatning this point, there s«^ 
to he no reason to doubt truth of his report. The tongue 
of the aerochordi^ short and thick, the vent simple and 
tFitbout the htd^^s^UTs -which are common tomanv otlM 
g^era of serj^ts. Tho only Species sufficiently kho® 
i'ai'Weseiitis ■ 

Wio Otdar Carritw pf the JavanS^, the AcrochfT^ Jma- 
fiiettf of-Lacendde add others. Ihe scales of thii^iMrpent aro 
marked by tffiee small c^ftttod elevations; the body is blaek 
abt^e, greyish-white and the sides are marked -yrith 

hiaek spots on a groimd in same colour as the belly. T|ie 
head iseoyOred with small scales, the moutli is contracted, aM 
tho under jaw idiortcr and broajjer than the,,^wr. f his aiiuna! 
avcrages.frotn six to eiglitorten feotin arid its shape 

is^aHjlletW pconiiar; ^ body does not-^redually become 
thil^ ftom the Itoddle twards extremity, tw ip tlip 
gerierality of serpents, hut grows Wadually thicker flntt thO" 
head to me venU f^jd there suddorily coiitracls, so a^ foipa 
ii very shprtj ^^fe^tail, In the thickest part of trie hpi^'; 
immedintoly'iditwls junction with the tail, the individual 
proeurod by Hcw^thdt, pf which the entire length was eight 
feet three inched, mcalhrod three inches in diameter, whilst 
the greatest breadth of the tail did not exceed half an inch, 
and its length wti8*sarceiy a ninth part of that of the whole 
biHly . This individual was a female, and, when opened, Svas 
found to eoutaiu five young ones perfectly formed, and about 
nine inches in lengffi. It was cauglp pi a plantation of pep- 
lier-trecs, and the Chinese, wile acPtaihaniftd Hoitistodt, 
cooked and .ate itsftsah, and reported it tobc of a most deli- 
cions ttavonr. Tho stomaeli contained a quantity of half-di- 
gostod fruit, ftotn which it has been interred that this serpent 
is iVugivovous, aiid,,feonti'ary to tho habit of all other known 
species, feeds upOri vegetable substanyps. Cuvier is incre¬ 
dulous upon tins point: it^ is certainly a singular circum- 
.sliiiure, and should be rdl^^d with caution i but, on the 
other hand, wo have BO reason to doubt tlie testimony of 
llomstedt; and the me«t. “iiUgularily of the fact does not 
neeessarily destroy its probabRity. Wo know, moreover, that 
tortoises, tvrrtles, sttme genera of fishes, and even certain 
species of lizards,“*-Wl of them Cold-blooded animals, and some 
approaching very nearly, in nature and organization, to the 
family of serpfehta to. which the acrochord iKilongs,—live 
entirely upon Vegiiahle footl: and the knowledge of this 
fact aught to proparo us beforehand to expect the discovery 
of similar haints among certain tribes of serpents, rather 
than to reject tliem as impossible and as absurd fictions. 

ACRO'.NYCHAL (sometimes incorrectly written Acro- 
nical, and Achronie,al>,^,« word derived from the Greek, sig¬ 
nifying ‘that which determines the exh-cmities, or the begin¬ 
ning and end, of thought.' It is only used in reference to 
•the rising or setting; of the stars;, and a star is acrony- 
ciial or rises acrutiychally when it risha Jit or veiy near sun¬ 
set, and cottsetiuently sets at or' hear sunrise. To deter¬ 
mine what Stars rise acronyehally on any given night, elevate 
tho pole of a common globe so that «io arc intercepted 
between it and the horizoti may be equal to Ae latitude 
of. the place; Turn the ^be until the sun's, place is on 
the honzun at the ire-rtess side, then will all stars which 
are either on or ivithin a short distance of the horiz^yOn 
the eu.«te»7i side .be acrenychal. / 

AORO’POTAS, a'Greek compound word wgriifying ‘ the 
higliest poii'tof a city,' It was used to denote sbme hill, rock, 
or nati|m^evntiQn. such ns wo find forming part of th© sites 
of ma®speient cities in Greece. It seems natural to con¬ 
clude tna^suoh strong hol|^ were a]iioh|( thb places first 
occupied, and tliat they eervM as thelfe^illjlllof a larger city. 
In coui-se of time, when huilfjmf sprwifhit^ eminen<;es Ijo- 
oame strong po^* anak^^s hjihstles Abitadels in modern 
cities; and in many possesslOh of such posts 

was CMigidsted as eguitiSIetif to tho posseSMoh of fhe citfos 
theriiselves; Religious c^fie0 also generaKy tonne(l.nart 
of the stroetu^of an 

In modtem they hiuto^itwn served !isf?n|to;of tptogo 
to the iiihabitsiitts fitom thb Attacks of an enemy, orltoin 
thd incmto'ons of rgiMaits. The term Acropolis is rgsw aost 
oegrimoMy appKed to the rocky cminenee of Aimns, on 
whtito the reriikinsof th© Partliehott to Tetofle of |i|||erVa 
standi, hut thte is only a linrited Use of the wigd,' . Gtongtlt 
had tot AetopidiB called AOro-Gwrithus, which i© i niiOKh 


'V 


lofltor and toto^'cto^itol^otototenm tb«ii gif!|: olv^heiai. 
The view tooffi the tM»fl||e;torestonBivc^ anirwtedhde on 
the Acnjelis of Sffy mto distant, {s ^ 

tiuctly seen,, An qpugwro'apte '^on jme tngdere Argos 
in tho Pelodonnesiik was'^ Ato(;^is Ofthe anhient Atgns* 
end then it was csBed LtrttoWjgwA ruined castle of com- 
paratjyely tooderh.haSstrucdon occupies/toe Buajinit of this 
rreky eminericotji^ishows in some,-jisaMtotraces of mubh 
etolier huiMing../^e Acropolu of MeaWe tit 1^ Mores, 
t^ated on Mount Ithome, 1 $ ihother remarkable S^imeii 
of tliesB natural bulwarks which were once toigidedu^rdiri^, 
to the principles of Greek iniWaryl siaence? fSee Leake's . 
Aforeo, 3 vols. 8vo.—SociCTy^rabri n^thens.] 

ACROSTIC, a Greto; teMyili||j |i|^ ng literally the be¬ 
ginning of a lino or versO. An itcroSic is a number of venes 
so contrived fitst leibrs of each being -read in the 

order in which (Ssf stand shall foim some nsiiiie or mher 
word. Acconlirig to seine auttoi®L a writer named Por¬ 
phyrins Optattonus, who ilourp|^; In- th® fourth j^ntury, 
has the credit'-Of being the ihVent& bf the .aaustio! It is 
probably, however,- of older date. Eusebius,' the bishw of 
Ctosarea, who died in a.d. 340, gives in his Life .bf Cw- 
Stantine, a copy of Greek verses which he asserts to b© the 
composiljott of the Erythrsean Sibyl, the initial totters of 
which make up the words IHSOVi: XPISTO^I? ©BOY 
Y102 20THr, that is, Josus Christ, the Son to jSo9, the 
Saviour. These Verses, which are a descriptito to |he 
coming of the day of judgment, have idso been translated 
into Latin hexameters so as to preseive the acrostio in that 
language, in the words Jsshs CHtiisTUs Dsi Fititts Ser- 
VATOR. The translation, however, wants one of thetoonder- 
ful qualities of the original; for it will be oh|grv^d^at the 
initial letteis of the five Greek words Iteingtoto^/iogetber, 
form the word 1X0Y2, that is, theJIth, m, Au^is- 

tine, who quotes tiro verses in his work cnutled;^ Civitate 
Dei, informs us is to bo understood as a mystical epithet of 
our Saviour, who lived, in this abyss of mortohty' yyltiiout 
contracting sin, ip like riipnner as a fish exists in the midst 
of the sea withtoit acquiritig any-llavour of salt fimxi the salt 
water. / .This may be therMijre called an acrostio within an 
iicrostto But lalere are also other -ways to CQpip]|l;ating 
those ii.genious productions. Addison, prho notu^ttiip 
ftlong with other sorts of false wit, in his lively pa^p 
that subject in the first volume of the says^Oiere 

are compouitd acrostics, whtoe the principal letters starid two 
or three deep.. I have seen: some of theipi .U’here the verse* 
have not only been to^ed by a -Pame at ibich extremity, but 
liave had the' same name running down like.« totoh tliniugh 
the middle of the poem.' There are greii instance* of .the 
same name being five tinie.s repeatcii ii so many succe«iive 
cohimris. Such an acrostic bus boon desigAftre a jtoRtto 
croatic. Tliis species of elaborate, trifling,was extremely, 
fashionable among the early French poets, hum itlie a^ Of" 
Francis I. down to that of Isiuis XIV. Some alsu of our 
English poets of considerable eminence used formerly to 
arpuse themselves in the same way. Thus, Jto iipitance, 
among tho works of Sir John Davies, are twetitjl-six Short 
poems entitled Hffmm to Astrcea, each of Which is am 
acrostic on the words Elizahetha Regina. These, tohich wdio 
first published aboiit the end of tho siiuteeilth century, ^aas * 
perhaps the most elegant compositions 6f fiiis desdrmtion in. 
any language. Afterwards such puerile ingeptoto mil into 
djsreputo; a^.Dryden, in his MMflecknoe ^iphltohed.lSSi!),’ 
coitosntptuowy makes tho dying; monarch to ih© realmsi: of 
nnp^hip and 'dulnOss address lus son and stiCOetoor Shad- 
well:-j;;.;.:. ' 

wHthift plnys. anU cbooEe fUr thjrcoflamftDd im 

. Some poacelUl in totTostic Uuti* 

■The acrb'ihic, being addressed merely to the eye, and eon* 
voying no pleasure either to the iniagiiietion or to the mar, 
caithot of cmirsc add to the poetical effect of ^ |kto* tobicn 
it bri^toenls-runy more than would the jftming of^e 
iPitiilvtottA in a differently coloured ink. it is smae- 
times use^, o« an aid to the memoi^, iorKoottectifig such 
verses as are coroposed only to Ije got by lUHgH, tor the sake 
'tofhe tocts of winch they foimi ^ m some 

Mitiohii of the Latin draraati$|,.Jp|uttt«, we $nd prefi.xed to 
each pthy a few yerises which to the same time m 

acrostic on It* Barrie .and(;n slutodt to the plot. In ®i« 
case, tlio knowledge to the 'Inittol letter of each line toast; 
help'the me&ehy to meovur It, if it should lie figgoMItoi 
There aaB ’tWO|SBpgtanis in the Greek Anthology, otw'ip 
ttoBotlr to BaodiuB and the <to»r of ApoUi^ whieh ore caHed 
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'feflSiKen, .though a «H»eSvlikt p^liaf fchjoit - Saioh 
‘contaiiw twentyvomsJof which the first feiriidnfia tihe 
subject of the iwem, andieSch o¥ the twcnty-l^ ofliew con- s 
siite of fou^Words, wMiclx are epi^et^ of the god : all the 
epithets lli W fltst line heg“* *> ^9®® if ^ secohd 
u;itli B, apd so on. Tlwse wm*. therefore, atfaerely aoros- 
^ bB.^e alphabet, four ril8p. The sfows somotinscs cw- 
&t»y rsbrt of acrostic in desigrtating manj of their wifftcrs. 

. Thus the cMnmehtetor on Miimo«t()fc«,'»Rahhi Yom Tof bar 
Abraham, is comirtMjly called*Ritba, from the'initial letters' 
of the five word*, composing his fnlltitle. (Bee this explained 
in tlie article edtitloa ‘Liters Ohtonolt^,' in the Com- 
panion to the jilmanae for 1f The initial syllables of the 
verses of the Psalms wto tawiiintly called acrostics. - The 
following is a curious s|fii^men of a Latin acrostic 
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ACROTE'RTON (in Architecture), tt Grcelt term, sig¬ 
nifying ‘ the extremity of anything.’ It is used teclmically 
to deiiignatc the statue or other ornament on the summit or 
upper angle, and Is sometimes applied also to the similar 
ornaments over the feet, or lower angles, of a pediment; in 
the latter ease they are all included under the plural aifro- 
teria. Bdiae writers understand by this term only the hoses 
or ]>edestals on which the aerotcrial ornaments are placed; 
for this restriction, however, there is no good i-easun, but 
rather the contrary, as it wonld r-leave the ornaments them¬ 
selves without on appropriate designation. It may, indeed, 
with great^ .propriety be used much more extensively than 
has been %nc jflustom. Tlic ftnial on the apex of a spire, 
pinnacle, ;# %ehie, in works of pointed arcViitecture, is 
an acrotciion; and in St. Paul's (’athedral in Ijindoii, 
although the peiliraents over the entrance fronts have 
their acroteria, wliich are statues of some of the Apostles, 
yet the acroterion of the edifice is the ct 08 .s which sur¬ 
mounts the i^and central part (if the composition. This 
tenu is hot found in many ancient authors: we derive it 
from Vitruvitis, who uses it in the pluHtl scn.se ahove- 
mentiohed. Plutarch, in his life of Csesar, makes use of it 
ih thh Mngular number, and in the purely architectural 
sensoiSliiiiB'e have rendered it. 

AC^'O? PARLIAMENT.—See Statute* 

ACT (in the Universities). An exercise to lie performed 
by students before tltoy are admitted to their degrees. In 
the University of Oxford it has almMt fallen into disuse, 
and in Dublin is a mere form; but at Cambridge it is still 
preserved as a preliminary test of the comparative merits of the 
candidates for tlic degree of Bachelor of Arlij, who aspire to 
University honours. It is also performed by candidates for 
the degrees in law, physic, or (liviuitv. The student pro¬ 
poses certain questions connected with his subject to the 
presiding oflicer of the schools tthe place in which acts are 
kept), who thereupon nominates other students to appose 
them. The (liscussion is carried on ayllogistically and in 
Latin, and terminate.s by the presidiiig oflloer questionhig 
l&ssi respomient or the person who is said to ‘keep the act,' 
and his opponents, and dismissing them with a shoit com¬ 
pliment to each, hi proportion to his dc.serts, 

' The fiBverest exercise of thi.s kind being that undergone 
hyvicandidatej for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, with 
at Cambridge, we Will describe it morlparficulafly ; 
Ttie-modsfalSer, or examiner for the year, gives notice to a 
student that 'fee is to keep an act; who ttiereuiwirt writes 
''thtew quesuons which he proposes to maintain and Aefend. 
The flwt is always from Newton's Prindma; the seepnd 
from any other mathematical subject ; and the tldrd flroni 
some metaphy:^!A! or moral writer.-r The following is an 
example of thendm in'which they are given;— 

fiec/e stahtit Nmtmw in Seciione prim4 lihripripii. 
Rede sUituit Lograngius in capita prime lm$'Re iheoria 
fknetionum. 

i Jteetc statuit lMkius de prine^is irmaUs, 

The above signifies that the student intends to'main-' 
trai the correctness of the first section of Newton's 
egiM, the first chapter of Lagrange's ’Fheory of VuneMons, 
uid the chapter of Locke on the Htimutt UndenttanSing 
’whichl^mts of initato principles. i ; 

Ibo jBiBdiiimtorl w receiving these, nominates thaWe^^tu- 
j^Qts, whose attainments, he thinks, will enable them to 
Ptpose argutnenU ‘ oh the other side. (% the daf 


j^tited; ^ migrator having tfddtH'hiBehdSr.'ttmriMbe^ 
ifont retids atheBis,-tmtmffy’<m''tlmthlrd«Bbj|ect';'i^^ 

Which the<opp6hehts, in atteeesi^, pnmeae their at^meitfo 
hgah;^ the several sUbiedtii Wliidh, of course, mbfustutfiy 
ingw®®^ lallacies. If the respondent can answer thon^ he ■ 
doeSfij^jf if n(>t, the moderator endeaitoum. hf'9«e*tl*>nine 
him, in find from what defeotiai his kndw^l^ of Ihe »uh- 
jodt this arises. As each oj^nent ie diig^llied Im hi also 
q#stiuned by the moderattn, as ah(we smtai^’t‘'’': • ■ ' 

nie syllogistic form is not Wric^ly hBtaihed jit pie«e»tth 
keeping an act; and file Latin bj^en is very indMsMmt. 
The chief purjioso of an act ncwia-days ia teget a aortal 
notion of the qualifications of tlw Ci^idates, il tihe exanfi- 
nation is proportioned in severity tomeir supposed CSipahtfaW. 
In older times an act was a very impKhtant feature in obtain¬ 
ing 8 degree. The utility of tlio present form h doubtod by 
many persons. 

ACT (id tlieilSj^ma.) That portion of a play, which Is 
separated from 'rest by an interval, during whie%4he 

stage is left empty; and the netion is supposed to pwiwd 
unseeti by the spectators. In the Greek' drama tfe'o 
were no acts; although in some modem editions, such as 
Bvtton'Bf Pentalogia, we find Greek pfays thus divided. 
The language does not po-sscss a worn answering to the 
Latin and English Act. Among the Greeks the stage was 
never left empty from the beginnitfif to the end of the 
jicrformance: when the other actors retired, those forming 
the choms still remained, and continued the business of 
the play by their songs. For these songs, it; is important 
to observe, were in general essential parts of the drama; 
they were not of sthe u8tui’'5 of a piece <u music, or a dance, 
or any othertoxtritisiiiiifcprosontalion, thrown in merely to 
fill up a eUasm ih‘ the action; they cSitied forward the 
action in the same mannog as the ordinary dialogue did. 
For an exact copy of the form of a Greek drama in this re- 
sp{(ct, tlm English reader maybe referred to the Som/Mon 
Agoniftes of Milton. In that play there is no division into 
acts ; nor is there any such division in Buchanan's two 
Latin tragedies, entitled .lephthes lind Rapfhtcs, which arc 
also professedly cointxised upon the Greek model. The 
latter poet, wo may add, has followcd ihe same plan in his 
translatams of the Medea and the Alcestis of Euripides. 
From this constitution of the Greek drama, it niaturally 
followed, that the real duration of the tiClion of any play 
could not well be supposed greatly to exceed that of its 
theatrical representation. In (rthcr words, Wliat has been 
called the Unity of Time become a 'principle almost in¬ 
variably observed in every dramatic composition. On, the 
Roman stage there was no chorus, and the play Was 
divided iqto acts, as on our own. But, although Plautus 
has frequently in his comedies supposed a coBsidemble 
portion of time to pass between the. close of one act end 
the opening of anottier, the moat famous Of the Latin drama¬ 
tists, Terence, has not availed himself^this liberty,' but has 
adhered clos((^r to the practice of Iris Grecian modm, iti not 
permitting the in teiy^ between the acts to form titore tbun 
a veiy short internqii^ of the progress of tlfo story. By 
modern dramatists: htWoVer, the practice of dividing a play 
into acts has generally been taken advantage of to extend 
the time of the story greatly beyond the spacO to wjiich 
it was necessary to confine it on ^ic Greek stage. Each act, 
in fatH, is noW what the Greeks would hav'e caned a sCpareto 
drtona, except that it docs notcontain aebmpleteplot; atvdthe 
whole play maybe compared to those Trifogtes of tho CfreCks, 
in Which three'dramas, representing so many successive 
separate parts of the same histoiy, followed one enothei' in, 
btie tlwdtrical exhibilion. Perhaps it was this cun^errition 
whidh made the Romans call each of the separate WMteii in 
question an Mt or Aotus; for that word is exaefty U trans¬ 
lation of the Greek ipi/ua, which was used to dec^uate im 
entire play. Ibe tlietiefore, may be taken as ill its 
original and propeV'etuTse, denoting a. distinct, and, tea oer 
tain extent, iudependent theii||j^la^6nor picture, ulthuKigh 
capable also of being introducS tte’ taie of a series of such 
pictures, united' by some common .atihject And this is pro- 
cisefy'what Shaksjtearo must hn'iitodcrstood to mean, Wgen, 
in the famous sppeeb which into the irflbth of do^es 

in Aiijm Whe n, ootnpuriUg'ilre storld to autagSi he goes'on 
to say, ‘ One mah in his time plays tKgftp pwto, 
being aa ii ln ages.’ The iuthut, the sdliodi^l^fwe,; are mie, 
only in. the sehto df being so nnuif sepoflae picture# (W ex 
hibitionsof human life, each complete in itself; idji^foUgh 
following each other according to a nutorol orieriuf iiiccre- 
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of a ^iawed in thk liglit, it vUlfae 
dirisum iatp i^«, i^y that distinction 
^ thCvW!^. *lt<wna whJiidv kofe than anything else «iyw 
it it* peculiar ehara^ter. Dri.johnspn na* abeory^ in 
%»odei« plays* ? required by tlie fabJe elaiMM, &r 

.tbovinost pi^^betiyeen the acts; for of so niuch ofihiaaotion 
.«»is repreaeniM ths;real ap^ poetical duration is iltB satne. 

.: f; imitations of wo<; 

oessivo Bctieiiif and why may hot the second , 
reprosent im m^on timt happened years after thefirsti ifit 
' hs iitt’hbhneoted with it, that nothing hut time can he sup^ 
:pQSod to ,inter«eno»: Time is, of au modes of ehisteneci 
most obaeqinous to the imagination; . a lapse of years is as 
. ea^ conceived as a I^>se of hours.io Shah^are. 
‘" .We may here remark, that although the French dm- 
imatio/wt^rs liave adhered to the principle of leaving the 
stage empty only at the end of nn act, many of the Eng¬ 
lish havelmteved a ditleroat practice#|J|bi3Sh8atspoare par- 
rly, every successive seene uni^|(|«|y presents a new 
Sf eWactera, and most commonly hwffitge of place also. 
Trarely interrupts the action,, however, for any obnsider- 
ahle space, except during the interval between two acts ; 
hat hbro duei not hesitate te pass over any ler^h of time 
lie may tad oMBtimient, In l\m Winter'g Tale, l^dita, who 
who was a nef-bom infant at the end of tl\c third act, is 
grown-up a young woman at the beginning of the fourth. In 
uiis instance, indood, the dramatist introduces Time to vx- 
plaiii and apobgire &r the licence he Imd taken to 

Vi'ei* yyiUH, ami leave iltti {p-ow t?i mitried 

Of that yid« ga|).' 

Time is here saM to ai)p<jar ‘ as Cltesfusand in the begin¬ 
ning of Heniy Cboriis is also temght Ibrwaid to request 
the audience OTcHlow their thoughts in the course of the 
represeulation to pUss from one place to another— 

----■' — ■ oVr limes; 

Tumitg; th« aocomiiUtiUnritint ornmny j^iars 
Intunnlidur-^ltiss/ 

Neither of the.se personagc.s, however, perfoSns exactly thO 
oilice of the ancient cliprus. 

We may add, that the old English Mysteries and Mo¬ 
ralities, the first produce s>f our national dramatic genius, 
were long destitute bf aliy Uivishm either into scenes or acts. 
Tlus is the case, for instam'c, with Parircs Mystery entitled 
Candlemas . Daifi or the. Killing of the Children of Israel, 
written in 151% and first printed in Hawkins's Origin if the 
English Urania. In Uiis performancti there are not even any 
stage-directions. Tlie Morality of Everi/ Man, printed early 
in tie reign of Henry VIll., and that of llycke Sr.omer of 
the same age, arc, in like iiiunner, without either stage-direc¬ 
tions or any division into acts or scenes. In the Morality of 
Lusty Juventns, again, which was publisheil iirthe reign of 
Edward VI., there are stage-directions, but still no mention 
of acts,or soenesi"The earlic.st of the Moralities which 
assume the regt^ dramatic shape are nut more ancient 
titan the betatnittg of the reign of Elisabeth. Moralities 
continued to be both printed and acted lutilr after this date. 
We may mention, among otbms \4iiah:ap|x:ared after Elita- 
Itethcamo tethe throne, Skeltonls ^'l/'h und Hepeulance of 
Mary Magdalene, 1567; The Marriage of Wit and Seknee, 
1570 ; TA* CotiJUct of Conscience, l$8l; The Three. Lords 
ef Zstnifun, 1590 ; &c. .,j^vcn Mysteries were performed in 
Uie reign of Mary. Nay the C'hester Mysteries were per¬ 
tained in tile year 1574. Down to this time there js»:p very 
reason to believe that the scene never was changed irem the- 
beginning to tiio end of any siago-spectiicle. As for the 
Moralities, they Were acted even in the reign of Jfames 1., 

. and .^y are enumerated under the name of ‘ Morals' in the 
UqeOf^iijgranted to the company of which Shakspeiati was a 
. ntembisf tiu 1603. But even several .cd oiir early tragedies 
and oomediea, down to .an era sub8^tigttt.io this, were witlmut 
any divitien itito either seqnes There is no sueh 

division in, Preston's CeOr^m, ifeiflay to which Shak- 
opeare is supposed to alpta; in jK, and wbkih the 

eUthor entitles A i«Wii»»taiw Tragedy mkeedfuU (feasant 
JWt'ftA, printed in 1561; nor in Peele's Uafddund B^utabe^ 
whidi appeared in t5li9. in tho tragedy of S^kmm and 
TmMoi iill9 (supposed to. ho by Kyd^thme . are acts, biit 
.Boteeenes; .tat there are neither oiie nb#Jfltef 
SiMrimadiiaiiar tke Truestngof the Hnm>rom Poet, tkln iia 
, the taaedy of the Wily Beguiled, botli of w](|pii.4tppe«tfed 
, nfter uenBuencement sH the seventeenth' enttui^, the 
"',:latter;..Sq-Iate aald23A^ . . ■ , 

has taken placo among the .ettiica «l* 


otapatstioiibi.. 

.five .aqtiii 
laid down In, n' 
tbia anlgta the 
very sensible lhdgitani 
tatimg a tiagWiJptti! 
muttdation as ,'constitute it an 

unreasonable as ti^eaervo td .he bki 
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wfaksh matriets 

w-f XfKrotgvijL.jiingut 

WdeUv'eted|a 
■ "■‘H'hjis'bed «»*ge of dSaP- 

r. stim^a 

W, nde- is It^lo 


liVhen the subject, is such ^ to 

iticto allow a desirable extension to thq action,, ip (hat 6pace 
great events find room; great ittbstoa^ 
have tieedom to develop tti^selviis; '^e tituatipns 
each other.f one incidentnext; titesenti^^ 
are introduced without bluntSes^r harah collkipn 
movement of passii^ has tiipe to attein the itimi^ite 
acceleration,the intlvdst to grow to the; highest degree 
of pathos andtaensity. It hap* m>en fuiuil by experience 
that the attention, the 'tad the emotion, Which a 

spectacle of this duration ewSsn, are vnot too gteaf &r the 
audience. *■,'*,Jgut the subject maybe nalni^ysuch, 
as, not affording room for more than two or three joints ,uf 
r^se, not to he susceptible of more than the saiiie numtar 
of Bituations striking enough to form .successive stejs in the 
action. Must t]he subject in that case be abatidopedh al¬ 
though pathetic, intere.sting, and teemingwith beauties? or 
must it be overlaid with scenes add incideitia that do not 
properly belong to it? By no means. The action; must 
linve its just extent given to it, uniFno more. The law of 
nature must be followed, ,^ich is superior to that of ait'— 
[Encyelopeilie, Art. Aeief 
A(5t of FAITH.—[See Auto da Fe'..] 

ACTA DIURN A (pmceeding.s of |he day)' was tiio 
title of a gazette, to use the nenretti modqiqmtato, drawn up 
and puhlishcd daily at Rome both vindeluitoretablic and the 
empire. It wpears to have cnnbiined an abstract of the 
proceedings of tho public assemblies, of the law courts., of 
the punishnaent of offenders, an account of any public 
buiUUngs or pther works in progi'ess, togethw %th a list of 
birth*, deaths, marriages, and divorces, &ei fii the \:ery 
eaj^st timttaof Rome provision was ma'de under, a id- 
ligious sanc<^*^ tor tho due registration of birth, assumption 
of tiio toga virilis (or dress of manhood), tad deatiugccom* 
paniecl by the payment of a certain fee into thpj^^peotive 
trea.suria^ of the goddesses Jum Luwa, fi0emas, and 
Venus lAl/iUna. From the registers thus ibmied such ex¬ 
tracts as were important might ho made ta publicatipn. 
The law courts would furnish authority ta tim statomept of 
divorces; and in this article of news tliero was nodeficiency. 
Not a gazette appears, says Seneca,, w'ithout ite divorce, so 
that our mativii.s, from constantly‘beaitag nf than*;adpii 
learn to follow the example. The due'taiwiy of ittapisa' 
lion on political and judicial afl'aiis was to be ohtainedf #s 
now, by reporters {actuarii). Iii the celcbtetel'debate of 
the .Roman Senate, upon the punishment of those wbo ||Bd 
been coiicenied in the Catilinorian Consphacy, we tad the 
first mention of short-hand writers, who werB; specially ten- 
ployed by Cicero to take down tiie speech o| his .friqnd 
Cato ; and it is interesting to observe that this was the only 
speech of that extraordinary man which stiU existed in the 
age of Plutarch. But it must not be infewed fitan tliis 
fact, that these reporlete or any other persons wore at liberty 
to publish an account of any procecditigsin *be senate. 
iUntiltita^rst oopsulship of ilulius Cmstesfbe senate,)va» a 
'close court. This great man, by a ludiorteady distorted view 
of Roman history, has been generally ftaresentad as the 
destroyer of his country's lilierties, and he was dotibtiess 
prompted by motives of personal ambition; yet he no 
(wonoc entered upon his office than be made provision 
ta giving the same publicity to , all the preoeedm^ Of 
the senate which already exhtita ta'^te teteO. po^ 
oswembUes ; and this single act 'Wta, ptabap*, ; :^ 
fatal blow which CmsHU- gave to tho arggoenttie interest. 
[Suetonius, Life if J. Ccesar, c. 20.3 '^nder the -despotism of 
A igustus such an institution was incd»V«te|te»t. and. there¬ 
fore. ropealod. 'Ihe Acia of tta aimata tbougb 
still registered, were no lop^MIJteblitered; and, as all tho 
popuiat assemblteS were real authority, tlic 

Acta Dt'unta hotitet&inr^ted vta; tare' bad little politioel in¬ 
terest. Even in its. b& dap tins state gazette was, no 
'doubt an .«tatamtey tnelgre aocument,—conducted m dt was 
on governmopt tatoorityi without the mlvantuges of«(nap^ 
tition, aod vmkt u s^;rete'e taportanb without tta pussi- 
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oility of oxtepsip: cinwAitioa:} &r wlwit «ottld * AeMpRfito 
have been befoi!^ tbe, SlMtf jointing ivas discovered ? YA, 
with all thesb dilidwot^eS* the jfcto/Wtt were often 
consultod and fttoerfedtoliy the h^rianaof idler times, as 
documenta ofittlie highest euthori^. [For a more minute 
ai^unt, see Lipsihs in hison the Annals, of 
Tacitus, ilih. V. c. 4.] 4 ' ■ ' ■ 

IACTJl ERUDITO'RUM, tlie title of one of the cddest 
«hd most celebmtcd literary and scientiiiqiioumals. It began 
to be published at Lemsig id January 1082, under the con¬ 
duct of the leamod Otto Mencke, one ’of the professors of 
the university, assi8t|d by several of his brother professors, 
and especially by Catpzov (M^hnf, Polyhintor, i. 178. edit. 
1747). The numbers, which in 4to., appeared once a 
month. On the death dfIts original editor iu the beginning 
of the year 1707, the management .of the jqi^al was under^ 
taken by his son John Burchard Mencke [ whose death, 
in 17.12, the charge devolved on his son Frederic Otto. The 
pi-oporty of the work scents to have remained to the last in 
the hands of the Menckf*i,fe.mily, or their heirs; but the 
latter editors were not men of disting|pshod naiho. The last 
was Charles Andrew Bel, professor of philusophy in tiie 
university, who, after managing the publicotiou item 1754, 
died on the 4th of April, 1782. The volume for 1776, was 
only published in that same month. It was the last which 
apjieared; although the publisher intimates his hope that 
the work w21 regain its ancient reputation, having tlms got 
rid of the editor who had allowed it to fall so sadly into arrear, 
a matter, ho muarksi'Toneerning which the less that is said 
the bettor. Xlie Acta Eruditomin was the first critical 
journal published in Latin ; and it did not confine itself 
inerely to review's of books, but inserted also accounts of 
scientific discoveries, and of the general progress of mathe- 
niatical aiidp^^l science. It was here tliat Leibnitz, 
wito was a froqili^t contributor in the early period of the 
work, first announced his method of the differejgtial calculus. 
Iu the hands of its early editors, it was cotfeidered to be 
admirably conducted ; and Morliof eongratulafe^ lu8 coun¬ 
trymen on having, in this publication, prodiiffed something 
which even commanded tlie approbation of foreigners, ‘ who 
rarely,’ be is pleased to add, ‘ find anything dote by ui;f^e 
Germans) to their taste.' Ho mentions a translation of the 
Acta into French, which had l»een undertaken; but this 
tmdertatog 'ffloes not appear to have proceeded beyond the 
first Vij^l^’irluch was published in 12mo. at thcj^lteuo in 
1685, under the tifte of Ouvragei ties Savam, pSuiSs <} 
iMjzig. After the first fifty volumes, coming down to the 
eml t)f the year 1731, the journal took the name of the 
Nova Acta, or the New Acts. The first series, besides the 
fifty regular volumes, consists of ten supplementary' volumes, 
one having been published every five years. Occasional 
supplements also appeared in the course of the new series ; 
which, together with several volumes of Indices, make the 
complete work amount to 117 volumes. 

Many other journals established iu imitation of tlmt , of 
Leipzig als(v assumed the name of Acta.; as, fer instance, 
the DetiUche (.or German) Acta liruditontm, begun to 
be pubiMhod in Bvo., at Leipzig, in 1712, and which was 
continued till 1740, the whole forming 20 volumes; the 
I^cinkische Acta Erudiia et Ourioxa, a journal of French 
literature, published at Nuremberg, from 1726 till I7.S2; 
the Deutxme Acta Literaria, which l)egan at Leipzig in 
171.5, but did not last above a year or two; Sic. Under this 
lieiul also we tbe English jounml, erijiifted the 

Jlixtorp of tfK of the Learned, of which' 'the firit 

montbly numliU^''ai>peared at Ijondon, in small 4to., in 
January 1C!)9, arid of which l-l volumes were jmblishod 
under that title, wh^ it was discontinued at the end of the 
year 1711. The sajrio title, however, was again adopted in 
17.87, by a periodieal work which first apjieared in 17.85, 
under the name ottSde JMerary Magasdne, or Select British 
Librarian. It continued to flourish under its new designa¬ 
tion till the year 1 743, wlien it closedwith the pubSoation of 
its ,14th volmno. This publication is not to be confounded 
with another critical journal which appeared at Eondou in 
4to., in lOUl, under the title of The Works (f the Learned, 
by .1. la G*u*e» s late editor ef the Umverxed Bibiiatheque. 
It eottrinued only for a few years. The Universal. Biblio- 
theque was an E^lish translation, which was published for 
a short tiooie, ef. lai Clerc's Bibhoihapse f/nttwzsffe, l>egun 
at Anistordam in 168o. Tliere was also a work called aii : 
JJistorieal Account BotAs and Transwiionx of the Beat tted 
Wort4} whidh began to be pubbsliod at Edinburgh in 12mo., 


a ' A O'■'I* ' * 

in 1S88. [See WaR's title ^ 

has also someritaes been teiilihe pab^Bhed MemoilfB «t 
fVerisaorions. of Learned Societies.—[See AcADewY; and 
Soctgyy.] f . . _ 

MwM’A. Under the name of herij, the Greeks dn- 
scrillibd jplant, which tbie mo^nw htive ascer^ 

tained |) be what m jiow o^d ISamftariM etoftw. [See 
SAijtBtf^s.] Linnmus applieii tire name; te.a genus of 
perennial herbaceous plants found in various riWI of Eumpe, 
and the north of Asia; and Au^tiil, be^ri^ng to'tf« 
natural order Ranuneulace®, aiif only In a stigbt deg^ ’ 
resembling the speefes intended by classical autnors, %e 
genus thus under8to(xl is known item all others Of toe Ra¬ 
nunculus tribe by its anthers being turned inwards; to that 
when they hurst, the pollen may immediately fall upon the 
stigma, while its flowers have only four sepals and*ftof 
petals. All the species have their leaves in many bri^ 
divisions, and their blossoms arranged in toll, braritoed ' 
panicles; these ate tojlowcd by little fleshy, beny-Hltc 
of a black, or white. Or red colour. The properties ^ aH'fife 
species are nauseous and deleterious, as might be expected' 
from their affinity to the poisonous Aconite. 

One species, Aettva spicata, a common Eutepoan plant, is 
found occasionally in the north of Yorkshire among bushes; 
it is popularly called Black baneberrios and also Herb Chris¬ 
topher. It has puri>fish-black juicy fruits, which would 
be dangerous from their tempting apjtearance, if the |etid 
odour of the leaves did not pnsvent them being touched. 

Another species, the A. cimieifu^a, a North American 
plant, derives its name from the belief that its fetid leaves 
have the power of driving awgy bugs. 

ACTl'NIA, a genus of animals bclonmng to tho sea 
nettles (Acalepha), Cuvier), and distinguiwfed by the form 
of their body, which is simple, i^lindrical, soft, fleshy, and 
susceptible of contraction and dilatation. "Tlie same Bjier- 
ture, which scn'cs for tho mouth and the vent, is terminal, 
aiid margined with one or more rows of tentacula. These 
can he folded diiwn into the aperture, end concealed under 
toe outer envelope. When they are extended, they give the 
animal the appearance of a flower, increased by the lively 
colours with which they aro adomed-ra circumstance that 
has given rise to the popular names of dmmal flmcerx and saa 
anemonies, usually applied to the various species of actinia. 

Tlie internal structure of toe genus has been carcl'nlly 
inve.stigated by Dr. Spix, a Bavarian naturalist, well kiioa’ii 
by his travels iu Brazil. Dr. Spix found iu these animals an 
alimentary cavity, oiuUngin a single ajiwturo, very large at 
the lower end. and so clastic and contractile, that it could 
easily be turned inside out. The cavity is surrounded witli 
flat musclos^mning leng».hwise ami parallel. The nen'o 
knots, or ganglia, are situated in the lowest and broadest part 
of the boiiy. These liave intercommunications, and are dislri- 
hutedto the principal organs by filaments mote or less obvious. 

Tho egg organ (ovarium) in a female was found to bo 
filled with small eggs, and was composed of three or four 
tulies, cylindrical, coherifig, and forming by their uriiori a 
sort, of egg tube (nviduotdx)t which opened into the stomach; 
These tubes comniuriicate With tho tentacula in such a 
manner that the eggs may eather make their exit through 
them, or through the ntorith. M. Laroouroux, how'ever, 
thinks that these details require to be tortUer investigated 
before they can be implicitly adopted. 

Baron Cuvier describes the parts in question as a rather 
icomplicated and ohsenre organization between tlie inner 
cavity and the outer skin, consisting chiefly of vertical and 
fibrous plates (feuilletx), to wliich the egg organs adhere, 
sunilar to threads very mncli twisted. The intervals between 
tooso plates communicate with the tentacula; and it ffether 
appears that waicr can enter and escape Uitough toe iguriuto 
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a«. The ovaries gre.'itly magiiiflc'd. 
h. The oviduct, 
f. Egfjs. 
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Distrihutfonof the neivcH, ut the husc of the actinia. 
a. The tuirvoiui ganglioi^, 

A. Nervoi. 

f. Nerves of communlcution bolworntUe ganglions, 
d Tiw loQgitudiuttl muscles. 


Fig. I 



I^ongltmUnal mvsclee. wi^ t)K> feetoVp (magnified). 

(These cuts are from the AauA^du Miisi>itm.^vol. xiil. pluto 38 .]' 

oponin^s «f these sntund the mouth; at least, the animal 
esm'tehee squirt out 

The AbbS Picquem^ tidied the actinia in a tenner 
worthy of tht higWit teiS^ having observfii them ih all 
their etttes, and muM%^ Ins experinileiiU to a great 
ex tent. It i» ^fc terefore, to he ■wondered aMhat most 
authors have ^matod temselves vdth copyinglls details. 
Ho &lls u« teite forms of oc/mw vary according to their 
contemon or expansion, presenting innumerable variotiest 
Tbeir expanskm is a more certain indloator of fine weather 


thatt te tiab'^te'-bawntetw; te t!te isaitet hspfaidi*’ 
(^ly taken vdvajttite <if eiMi^’teri]^*h)hm«sr,' as te 
oohf of fitetefte tem'thelhore .to the' deiter, 

waters, 'wh^'^e is more equalfie and nifld. 

On changing teir plat^W ftfsiidej'teh® t^anden lliouisejves 
to te merey id the watev,ndlte oeef teng the totlte* 
Mnning themselves inside outi 'atjd wBUngaib of their ten- 
taeula ns feet. When they find a suitable phuiorthey fije 
themselves often s#fl™iy. tet tnoy cimno|;te^delacho6: 
without tearing thejr bodies. Picquemare, an« #<•%' Others,' 
stqinosc that this adherence, continuing even 0 (^: 1 * the ffcatii 
of the animal,'5tm only be accounted for fhem a viscous fltiid 
secreted at pleasure i whpjtothors, with MM.' Bose and 
Lamonrouat, believe that by suction, producing 

a vacuum. 

Om- distingtnsked Eng&h natiwalist, Elli^ has given a 
very minute h]®; so far as it goes, an accurate account of 
these animals 'ill the PhilosopMcal TrvMtttetiom, of 
which it may be intorosting to quote:— 

‘The lower part,’he says,'‘ 1 # these bodies hat* a com¬ 
munication with a firm, fleshy, wrinkled tube, which sticks 
ftist to the rocks, and sends forth other fieshy tubes, which 
creep along them in various divectioiia. Those are full of 
diil'erent sizes of these remarkable animals, which rise up 
irregularly in groups hetu’to one another. 

• This adheruig t iibc, that secures them fast fope robk or 
shelly bottom, is worthy of our notice. The kniiSba that we 
observe arc formed in several ports cd it by its insinuating 
itself into the inequalities of the coraFrock, or by grasping 
pieces of shells', part of uthich still remain in it, with the 
iieshy substance grown over them, lliis shows us the in¬ 
stinct of nature, that directs tbbse animals to proseri e them¬ 
selves from the violence of the waves, iiotmwe the anchor¬ 
ing of mussels, by their fine silken filam«l(|fef fltat end in 
suckers; or rather, like tho shelly basis of thek^ula, or worm- 
shell, the treq^yster, and the slipper barnacle, &c., whoso 
bases conform to the shape of whatever substance they fix 
themselves tife grasping it fast with their testaceous claws, 
to withstand te fury of a storm. 

‘ ^len wo view tho inside of thi-s animal dissected length 
wite;:?we find Ptp a little tube leading from tbe mouth to 
the stomach, fiiim whence there rise eight wrinkfed small 
guts, in a circular order, with a yellowish soft sitotaneo in 
them; these bond over, in tbe fonn of arehetipilMMs the 
lower ptes of tbe bulb, from wbeiiee they nfiy^vlTBeed 
downwards, to the narrow part of tho upright tube, till they 
come to the fleshy adhering tube, where some Of them may 
be jjerceived entering into a papdla, or tlic begitiaing of an 
animal of the like kind, most probably to convoy nourisli- 
inenttill it is provided withiJaws; the remaining part, of these 
slender guts are continued on their fleshy tube, witimut 
doubt, for the same puipose of producing and supitorting 
more young ones trom the same common parent. 

‘The many longitucbnal fibres that we discover lying paral¬ 
lel to each other, on the inside of the semi-transparent skin, 
are all inserted in the several claws round tbe animal's 
mouth, and are plainly the tendons or muscles for tpoving 
and directing the claws at the will of the animal r these 
may be likewise traced down to the adhering tube.'—[/Vii/. 
Trims., vol. Ivii.] 

A strong light incommodes the actinia, noise startles 
them, they are aflTected by odours, and fresh water causes 
them to die. These various feelings originate in their great 
tetohility, which appears to increase according to their suf¬ 
ferings. They can support a temperatunfife,low as 45 ", and 
up to 140% Fahr.; but beyond these extremes they perish. 
They are often left exposwl to the air during spring-tides; 
but in such eases they always jetoi* a great quantity of 
water, which they sqtiirt. out with force when molesteil. 

These singular creatures have a pa#er of reprodwetion 
equal to that so well known in te fifeiSi-wafer polypus. 
{.Polyfms viridis, Bony.) They may he Out perpendicularly 
or across, and each cutting will give bngin to a ngw animiil. 
The young aciima are seen issuing, tteady formed, some¬ 
times from the mouth; and sometimes te bash of the old 
animal is dissevered, a portfon remaining nttaehcrl to tho 
rock, where it continues to live, jnereasing in size, bconraing 
more and more reuiuled, wte)^ h short time, a moiitli, 
stomach, and tentacuia are formed, presenting, to the Sur¬ 
prise of the observer, a complete ac»t*3'«i!. At length, the 
side portions of this base '^ve out globules, which are’ dc- 
tehed, fix themselves U^n adjacent rocks, where they 
grew, aftd produce a new colony like the parent anitek 
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Tlic iiciinm feaA yxi^^ xiiedusa!, arid oilier smill crasji^- 
coous and mnUuil^dptmmalB and fishes, which they seise 
with their tentaciuC^d aftenvards disgijjr^ what they 
cannot digest. They arc finind in every sdsa, some sus- 
lionded ftom the •vaults of sub-marine reefs, others covering 
the tnote exposed sides of rocks,with a sort of flower-like 
tapesti^, ami some confining themselves to the smooth 
knds, on the surface of which they spread out their tenta- 
lila, and even withdraw under the^sand when danger 
threatens. Each species, indeed, gonarally selects a pecu¬ 
liar haunt. With the exception of the green species {Acti- 
m'a viridis, Forskall, none of them sting when touched in 
the manner of the medusep. 

Many of the speciex'ure hsed as food in tropical coun¬ 
tries, on whose coasts they are more numerous than in 
colder climates. Of those found in a submarine rock-liasin 
at Barbadoes, we have a curious account by Hughes, in his 
Natural History of the Island. 

‘ In the middle of the basin,' he says, ‘ there is a fixed 
Slone or rock, v^liich is always under water. Round ’ its 
sido-s, at dilTcrent depths, seldom exceeding eighteen inches, 
arc seen, at all times of the year, issuing out of little holes, 
certain substances that have the appearance of fine radiated 
flowers, of a pale yellow, or a bright straw colour, slightly 
tinged with green, having a circular liordcr of thick-set 
petals, about ilie si/.e of, and much resembling, those of a 
single garden marigold, except that the whole of this seem¬ 
ing flower is narrower at the discus, or setting on of tho 
leaves, than any flower of that kind. 

‘I have attempted to plu<;k one of these from the rock, to 
which they are sJways fixed; but never could effect it; as 
soon as my fingers came within two or three inches of it, 
it would immediately contract close togetlier its yellow 
border, and swrak back into the hole of the rock; but, if 
left undisturbed for about four minutes, it would come gra¬ 
dually in sight, expanding, though at first very cautiously, 
its seeming loaves, till at last it appeared in its fonnerbloom. 
However, it would again recoil, with a surprising quickness, 
when I came within a little distance of it. Having tried 
the same experiment, by attempting to touch it with my 
cane and a stpall slender rod, the etl'ect was the same; 

' Though I could not by any moans contrive to take or 
nluek one of these animals entire, yet I once cut off (with 
a knifetWhich I had held for u long time out of sight near 
tho mouth of a hole out of which one of thesi' animals 
a])peared) tw'o of these seeming leaves. These, when out 
of the water, rotained their shape and colour; but being 
e.nnpoiiod of a membranc-like substance, surprisingly thin, 
it soon shrivelled up and decayed. Many people coming to 
see these strange creatures, and occasioning some inconve¬ 
nience to a person through whose grounds they were obliged 
to pass, he resolved to destroy the objects of their curiosity, 
and, that he might do so cfTectually, caused all the holes out 
of which they appeared to be carefully bored and drilled with 
an iron instrument, so that we cannot suppose but tbeir 
bodies must have been entirely crvished to a pulp; neverthe¬ 
less, tjj^y appeared in a few' weeks from the very same plac(!s.’ 

Twenty-five si>ei‘.ies of aciima have been described, but 
many of them not with sutticiunt distinctness, and it i.s pro¬ 
bable many more will be ultimately ascertained. The fid- 
lowing are not uncommon :— 

The leathery aniraal-flowcr (Aciima senilis, Graolin), 



Oreatleatbsry anlnmUowef (.4. ssnitijX 
’(Tlui, a%tlw xna'mlaK npuim, ara fiuu JifUa, I'hU. Ytain., v61. Mi.] 


which is throe inches brood, * leathery* unequal -onoa* 
,fope of !tn orange colpur^|he tentaculg. in tisuiflly 

marked with a rose-coloured ring. Its. abode js usnolly III 
the sand. 

The purple animal-flower (Actinia equina, Dicquemare), 
which has a soft'skin, finely striah»d, usually of a beantifoft' 
purple^^ften clouded with ^eeh. The tentaetda, tO ; lJi«' 
number of a hundred, vary much in colour. > TFhen the tide 
retires, this species may be seen oim^enrihg the sea-rochs 
with its beautiful colours—‘ ptirple> violet, blue, pink, yellpw, 
and green, like so m|Lny flowers/ says M.XamouT 0 ux, *in a 
meadow,’ 



Purpli* unimal flower (A. equina^* 

The white animal-flower (Actinia plitmosa, Cuvierl is 
four or more inches broad, cilf a white colour; the margins of 
the mouth expanded into lohes, all furriislied with innu¬ 
merable tentacula. There is an inner row of these, still 
larger. 



'Vliile itninvil flower pluiiicwa)* 

The hrown animal-flowtc (Actinia effieiu) i.s of » clear 
brown, radiated lengthwise with white, and of a longish 
sliape, often contracted at the base. The skin is glistening; 
the tentacula numerous. When it contracts itself tliere 
frequently issue from the month long filaments, which come 
from the egg organs (ovaria). It attaches itself chiefly to 
shells, and is very common in the Mediterranean. 

The carnation ahirnal-llower (Actinia Jordaica, Linnaeus) 
has very numerous tentacula, which are of a deep crimson, 
and, when expanded, give the animal the appearance of a 
fine double carnation. Tlic iidiahitants on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, particularly the Italians, o.steom this species 
as very delicate for the table. 

Dr. Riippel has rcbenlly divided from the other actima 
those whose tentacula are branched (Thalastiant/ia, Kuppel), 
and those whose tentacula are so .short as to be scarcely 
obvious (Discosoma, Itiippel). 



Upjwt part. Haw 

Animsl lonSowet (A. Iiiilianikn). 
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ACTHWOCI;^,, Aei^gtsUized raioeral of a green colour, 
ai'Vttriety ;<)f-ljomlali«file, found itfurimary stratiiied rocks,' 
i^ :^Mioutaiy;iB TOe Marne is derived ftoia 

X^usHtt), It ray of liglit, and \cdoi {lithos), a stone, I'rota 
-tihe o*y*t<>l3 being arranged in tho form of rays. 

■. ACTION (in law) is tho mode of proceeding by which a 
Mipn''swk* to recover, through the intervention of fhe law 
that Which i|,llc^ally due to him : it has lieen deitiod by 
some UicioM^citers to be ‘a lawful demand of one’s ri^it 
and by others, ‘ the right of a man to prosecute by ajudi- 
cial jffooeeding that winch is his duo.’ The general object 
of ootibns is to put a party into possossapn of a right of which 
ho has been injuriously deprived by another. This may bo 
effected, where lands or goods are wrongfully withheld, by 
tho actual delivery of them to the legal proprietor; but in 
the case of assaults; slander, breaches of contract, or other 
pcreonal wrongs, the only possible remedy is ,(» award 
. to the suiferor a pecuniary compensation for the injury 
he has sustainod. By the law of Bngland, certain spe¬ 
cific i'orras are appointed in which legal remedies arc to 
he enforcod in the infinite variety of disputes and contio- 
vorsies arising hetwcon individuals. The vari(jus modes and 
instruments by which those remedies are pursued'and ob¬ 
tained are, in popular language, called actions or suits. 
The principle of the law of England that lor every wrong 
sustained by tut individual there should bo a remedy, does 
not, liowever, apply universally. Where tho wrong is of 
sueh a nature tliat the dctrimciit to the publie is of more 
conse'picncc than tho injury to tho individual, it bis ouies 
tho subject of a criminal prosecution; and no right of 
action exists in tlie injured party lor the remedy of his 
private wrong, until the offender has been tiicd and un¬ 
dergone pnnishmont as a criminal. For those wrongs 
in general done by one iudividiial to aiiotlior, which do 
not amount to legal crimes, the proper remedy is by 
(K'/iun. 

Actions in England ai'e usually divided into three kinds, 
according to the subjects of them; viz. personal, and 
mixed. 

Real artiom are so culled because they exclusively refer 
to real iwoperly, or subjects wmnected witli land. The law 
regards this as the highest kind of pro])erlv. and distin- 
gui.slies it from all other or pcrxoual jiroperty by the 
name of mi/. Real action.^ arc brought for tlie re¬ 
covery of lands or lencjnents, rents, advowsons, or other 
hereditaments. Real actions were, in the earlier ]»eriods of 
the history of English law, of constant and daily oeenrrence; 
and onr ancient hooks of reports are principally occupied 
with cases iu pleas of land, which, befiire the country bad 
attained to eommereial importance, was tho most valuable 
aud ordinary species of property, and, eoiise<iueiilly, tlie 
most fruitful source of litigation. From the nicety and in- 
ebuvonient length of the process they are at the present day 
almost entirely discontinued; and more simiilo and expe¬ 
ditious inode.s of trying titles to land by mixed and personal 
actions are generally introduced. 

l*ersoml actions! are by far the most numerous class of 
actions. It is by them that the innunicrahlo differences 
respecting debts, promises, and contracts arc settled; and 
that c 0 ni]iensation is sought for jiersonal insults and in¬ 
juries of almost every description, including even some of 
the minor crimes nniT misdemcannnrs, which thus become 
punishable both a» crimes atid as civil injuries. 

Mixed actions partake of the naturu of both the f.irracr 
actiotii,, being brought for tho recovery of lands, and also 
for iiersonal. damagres,—cither for sonic injury done to the 
land, or some other wrong, such as tfee illegal detention of 
it from the proper owner. The action of waste is a good 
example of this; the owner of the inheritanec hrings liis 
action against the tenant for life wbo has eommitted waste 
on tlio laitd^ by eutling down trees pr othervvisc. In this 
action, he ahbt only recovere the place upon which the 
waste Was committed (which if it were the only offect 
would ini^e it a rea/ action), hut by the statuto of Glouces¬ 
ter he.,'is ahtitled to treble ihiffiiigcs as apcTsmal eomjiensa- 
tion injury done to (Ip? land; and thus both kiniia’tif 
netio% lieiag joined tnge&&ai g've to the compound the vlb- 
nommatioh of a tm'Tcti , 

Thb'iwtline .efcthe, general eourso of proecedirigs in an 
M'tion —The injured porison (called 

like plainfiMra^^mb a writ against his adversary (the de¬ 
fendant), who, Ui)bn being taken l,w virtue of the writ, gives 
Ihui in order to secure bis appearance at the trial. W hen 


tha is done, (iheiihMHf makes u wriRen tfeeZn.. 

f-dtion of the jground of his action, and prays 
to his right. compensated % tlie jjtju^wliiPt’^hesaiJjfKea 
himself to him,,(mstainpd; ' Tto tibftndapt th§i i,e. 

answers the declaratidiB by ^tradicting tlie' ijjlegations 
contained in it; asserting his own rigid, pr justifying his 
ephdUet: to this the plaintHfffiny reply ; and thus thy parties 
riiay continue to altercate in legal language,. (Si spco^l 
pleading, until ona^ more material questions <# fact ate 
distinctly asserted by one party and denied 'the other. 
These questions, wBich are called the issues m flio cause, 
are tlien to be tried by the jury, who, after .heanng the tetf- 
denee of both parties, give their verdict either for uie plain- 
tiff or defemdant. In puwijaaice o^ tliis verdict, the judg¬ 
ment is pronounced by the judges the court to whiqh the 
proceeding belongs, and tlio judgment is executed by the 
sheriff or other ptoper officer. 

For more j>articulars rcspecling actions, see Bacon’s 
Abridgment — Viner's Abriclgment —Comyn’s Ih'gest — 
Sacoh'f, iMw'THclioniiry. 

A'CTIUM, a point of land at tho enttence of the Am- 
braciot bay, now the gulf of Arta, which derives its chief 
importanco from the sea-figUt which took place near it 
in the hay of Prevesa, between Caisar Octaviauus, afterwards 
l.ho Emperor Augustus, and Marcus Antonius, b.c. 31. 
Tho latter was completely defeated, and fled with his 
mistress Cleopatra, who was pre.scut at the epgagemont, 
into Egypt. 

Tho i’i,in(jiicror, to cemmemorato hls^icton’, beautified the 
temple of Apollo which stood at Aetiura, and erected Nico- 
POLis, or‘the eify of victory,’ on the northern side of the 
gulf, a fe«- miles from the present city of Prevesa. In the 
arliole ‘ Achma' we stated that Tacitus inclujtes Nieupolis in 
the limit.? of tho Roman province of Achtea^nd of course 
Actium also would he comprised within, the same pulitutel 
div ision. ’VVofind it .still impossible to fi.x the northern limits 
of Achica with accuracy; but we may h®re remark that 
what wo called tlio Roman province of Epirus was probably 
contained witBiU tho limits of the extensive govenunent of 
M.vckdonja. 

The exact site of Aclimn has been a subject of dispute, 
some placing it at La Punta, or Fort La Puntti, and others 
at Azio, as rcpre.sontcd in the accompanying plan, which is 
taken from a very recent survey. The plan slioW 8 ,; 5 «^,pert 

■ % 



of the gulf of Arta (sco Arta). Tho name Azio W'ould 
appear to favour the supposition of this point being the 
ancient Actium, but it is merely a Venetian term, probably 
given through some misunderstanding as tO the locality of 
Actitim. StiTiho says that Actiuin is that point which limns 
one side of the entrance of the bay, and it is also clear 
from what he fiirthor says, that he considered tlie entrance of 
the liay to be between Prevesa and fort La Punta. He also 
gives to this passage a width of a little more than four stadia, 
or half a mile,, which appears frem the plan to be true when 
applied to the first narrow cnlmncc, but not to the second. 
Anaetorium, a jdace about four miles from the ternide of 
A))ollo which stood .at Aetiimi, is described by Strabo as 
‘ situated within tlm b.ay,’ while Actium ‘ makes the mouth 
of tho bay.' According to this staterbont Actium is La 
I'untn. and Cape Madonna is at or near Anaetorium. To 
make it still clearer to his reader^ Sttebo, after describing 
the coast riorihmdrds of the enhance of the bay, ciimes to 
the entrance itself, following tlie lino of coast, and this word 
enirnnee can only be applied to the strait of Iu Punta. 

‘ Near the onttahee on the right,' says Strabo, ‘ is the sacred 
place of Apollo of Actium, an eminence with a temple on 
it, and below, a plain with a grove of trees aud a dock-yoit,. 
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This description i» said by sbmf to suit C. Madonna better 
than La Punta, hecarfse Madonna is lii}?h and Puntn lovr. 
But Strabo says the tbmplo is on an eminence, and this 
eminent some distance from the sea; he does n<St say thatthe 
temple was on an eminence, wliich eminence was on the sea. 

Aethm k a. name derived froTn,,a Greek word acte, which. 
Ml a ge^aphiciil sense, is worth explaining. An tide is a 
piece of land projecting into the .Sea, and attached to another 
larger piece of land, but not necessarily by a narrow neck. 
Tlius, the projecting land on which La I’unta and C. Ma¬ 
donna stand can both have the name of acte. Hero¬ 
dotus calls Asia Minor itself an ufte compared with the 
whole of Asia; and Africa itself (which lie believed to be 
much smaller than it is) an acte, projecting from the m.ass 
of Asia, 

ACTIVK MOLECULES, in plants, are extremely 
minute, apparently .spborical, moving particles, found in all 
vegetable matter when rubbed in pieeos and examined 
under very powerful inieroscopes. In .size they vary from 
the -exHu to aTj Jsa of an inch in diameter, and arc only to 
be detected with lenses eivpable of magnifying at least .lOO 
diameters. Viewed under favourable cireumstanees, im¬ 
mersed in water, and with tran.smillcd light, they are seen 
to have a rapid motion of an oscillating nature, so that a 
minute drop of the fluid in which they swim seems to be 
as it were alive. In the pollen of jdiuils they are extremely 
numerous, and pnrfccUy distinct from each other, so that 
a grain of pollen cnndieil in water is one of the best .snlijects 
for the obsener to select; he will there find tlie active mole¬ 
cules mixed with oblong or cvlindrioal particles, of a larger 
size, and equally in motion; the hitter tuo the spermatic 
griuiulos, by the agency of wlrich the fcrlilizatiou of plants 
probably take^ place, ns w'ill be hereafter explained under 
the article Poinan. To find the active molecules in other 
parts of plants, it is necessary that they’ shinild bo crushed 
and rubbed in water till it becomes greenish ; a drop of the 
coloured fluid will bo found to contain vast numbers ol' tliese 
molecules moving about with great rapidity and exhibiting 
every appearance of animal life. Curious as those circutn- 
staucos undoubtedly are, it is still more singular that the 
movements of the molecules do not cause with the lifi! of a 
plant; on the contrary, they have heen witnessed by Dr. 
Brown even in the fossilized rermiinstd'vegotalilos, and may 
bo readily seen by colouring w.ater with the dead vegetable 
matter called Gaudioge, when the inolcculc.s are'instantly 
set at lilicrty and commence their motion.^. 

It appeiU'S from these facts that if plants are reduced to 
their organic elements, they are all composed of the .same 
simple molceular matter, in ditl'erent states of condiinalion : 
that tito huge inabogany trees that form our funiitun?, and 
the humlilo lichen that encrusts our ancient buildings, arc 
alike composed of similar particles, w'hich arc capaldo of 
motion when at liberty; that they lose that power, and 
apparently their separate life, when they are coiuhincd by t he 
irresistible laws of natun? into other beings of a more eom- 
plioutcd structure, Imt still forming life ; that tiieir inherent 
vitality does not cease with that of the object mto which they 
have been combined, but endures through many ages even 
when hurled in the bowels of the earth; and, finally, that 
their original powers are restored to them the instant they arc 
liberated from their prison. 

It has been thought l)y some, that the motions above de¬ 
scribed could be accounted for by evaporation, or by the 
unstable equilibrium of the moleeides in the fluid in wliieli 
they oi-e suspended, or by eurrento in the fluid, or by a .slaw 
but grtidual dissolution of the molecules, or by attraclious 
and repulsions among the molecules tliemseh os: hut it is 
ditfieult to reconcile with such hypotheses the following 
ingenious experiments of Dr. Brown, the great observer of 
these plicnomena, to whom tho world is indebted t')r tbo 
most accurate information upon tlie subject. Take a droj) 
of water in which a small quantity of the moleenles is known 
to be floating; mix it well, liy shaking it violently, among a 
much larger quantity of almond oil; the water will then be 
divided into extremely miimte globules, each of which will 
be inclosed in a coating of oil; if the smallest of the globulo.s, 
thus obtained, be examined, they will be found to contain 
two, or three, or even one only of the molecules, caught, as 
it wore, iii a trap, where they may be kept for many weeks 
and observed. Under such cir'curastauces, no alteration 
whatever can be discovered in their movements, which con¬ 
tinue the same as Ivefore the water in which they float W'a.s 
coated with oil. The inversion of this experiment by mixing a 
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small quantity of oil, in like niannet, ttlnohg a laufjl quahtitjT 
of water, produces dnms lib bigger tlian the molecules th^ntp, 
selves; but these drdhs, when niixed with the molecules and 
observed Under precisely the same circumstances, exhibited 
no raovomeiils whatever. 

For further information upon this subject, see Brovni’s 
Account qf Mnroncojrical Observaiiotis, made in June, July, 
and August, lfs27. 

ALTON, JOSEPH, the prime minister of the court tif 
Naples for several years, was tho son of an Irish gentleman 
who proi-tiscd medicine at Bensaneon, in I'Vanoe. He Was 
born in 1";)7. Ho was originally in tho French naval ser¬ 
vice ; hut subsequently obtained the command of a frigate 
from Leopold, Duke of Tuscany. ** In an unsuccessful expe¬ 
dition against Algiers, in 1771, in which tho government of 
Tuscany co operated with that of Spain, AeUm commanded 
the Toscao vessels ; and by bis gaihint conduct succeeded 
ill .saving tlirce or four thousand Spanish soldiers, who must* 
olliorwiso have peri.shed. His good conduct here was the 
cause of his adviuicenu nt. Ho was recommended to the 
service of the king of Naples. His intriguing disposition 
secured him the favour of the king and queen of Naples; 
and he was successively minister of the navv, of war, of 
fiiiancn, and uUiniately became prime minister. In his 
jioliey he was eonstanlly opposed to the .Froneh parly in 
Italy. Many of tlie por.sociUions for political opinions, and 
the violations of justice, which oeeiirred at Naples .snbsc- 
quent l.o the ])eriod of the I'l-ench invasion, in 1799, ore 
ascribed to the power or the irillnence of Aeton. He is said 
to have died in obsciirilv in Sieilv, in 1S08. 

ACTOR and ACTRES.S.—[See Drama.] 

ACTS OF SEDERUNT (in the municipal law of 
Scotland) arc statutes niiule by the Lords of Session, by 
virtue of a Rcottisli Act of Parliament, passed in 1040, ejn- 
])oweiing lliem to make such con.stitutions a.s they may 
tliink expedient for ordering the procedure and liirnis of 
adminisltring justice. These arc called Acts of Sederunt 
because they are made by tlie Lords of Session sitting in 
judgment. 

ACTS of the APOSTLES.—[See Arosn.ns.] 

AtiTUARY, a word wliich, properly .speaking, might 
luean any registrar of a public, body, but whiifli i.s generally 
used to signify the manager of a joiiit -sticli eoiiqiaiiy under 
a lioard <jf directors, parlicohiliy of an insi.raiice company ; 
whence it has cuioo to stand generally for a person skilled 
in the doetrine of life aimuilies lual insurances, and who is in 
tho habit of giving opinions upon ca.scs of anmiities, rever- 
•sions, ice. Mostof Ihnsr^ called actn;irie;s combine both the 
public and ])riviite pari of the cbaixicter. 

All actuary (•ooibiuos v.itli tlie dulie.s of a seeretary those 
of a seiciitific adv iser to the board which gives him his ofliee, 
ill all matters involving calculation, on winch il may bo 
sujtposcd that the niemiicrs of (he latter are not generally 
e.oiopeteut to fonn opinions Ihemselve.s. 

The name has a legal character from its being recognized 
in the slatuto Geo. HI, c. I2.S (or the Friendly Societies' 
Act of 1819), vvbkdi enacts that t:o justice of the peace shall 
allow of any tal.'les, &e., to be niiojitcd in any Friendly Society, 
uiileir, the same shall liavc bcmi approved by ‘ tvvo ))erson"a, 
at the least, known to be professional actuaries, or persons 
skilled iuculculaiitm,' ~~mueb too vague to beany 
.sufrieient guide. The Commilteo on Friendly Societies of 
1825 reported, that 'j'ctty sohoo'.maslers or ^lux-ountants, 
whoso iqiinion nprui the jirob.al’ility of ,siekiie.ss and tlie dura¬ 
tion of life is not 1.0 be depended upon,' had heen oonsulted 
under this title, and recommended tliat the actuary of the 
National Debt Ofliee Should be the only reeognized authority 
for the ]mrposes ahove-ieciitioiu'd ; in which recommendation 
the Corainiflec of 1827 joined. In tho 10 Geo. IV, c. .'jfi, 
however, no alteraliou nirpears in the law on this point. 
Wc may further mention that, by tho Act of 1819, no 
Friendli Society can be dissialved, or any division of money 
made oiluTwise tlinu in the ordinary course, wdthoHt the 
certificate of two actuaries, that the interests of all the 
.;neinbers liav c been eoiusnltod in the propoaed dis-soluliim or 
pav nicnt. 

ACU'LEUS, or PRICKLE, in Botany, is a hai-d, conical, 
often cuned, e.xpansion of the bark of some plants, sUcli as 
tlie ro,sc, and is intended either for tlliw defonce against 
enemies, or to enable them to liook thcmwlviM upon thoir 
neighbours, so as to gain a more free access to light and ait, 
or for other purposes unknown to us. Tho prickle is oom- 
po.sed entirely of cellular tissue, vvliicU is at first soft and 
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flexible, *nd oixly ooguire* its hardness and rijjidity when 
In sotno najmecte it may !» compared 16 a hair, from 
Whinh it chi^y diftbrs in its large size and greater permu' 
nenee. Care must be taken by the young botanist not to 
donfound the prickle with the spine or thorn, whioh is of a 
totally different nature. [See Spinb.] They may lie dis¬ 
tinguished by the prickle breaking readily from the bark, 
leaving a clean sear behind; while the spine caiinot be tom 
Off without rending through the bark into the wood itself. 
Leaves are often motariiorpliosed into spines, hut never into 
aetdoi. [See Meiamojiphjsis of Plants.] 

ACUPUNCTURE, a term used to deuoto the insertion 
of a noodle into the skin or llesh. Acupuncture is an opo- 
ratton which lias lieen long in use in eastern countries, and 
which appears to have bo<;n adopted there from the notion 
that several disoase.s attended willi severe pain arise from air 
or vjuior {lent up in tlio bo<ly, to which a puncture with a 
. neeille affords an outlet, and thereby removes tlie malady. 
Eurtpcans travelling in tboso eouatiies several times wit¬ 
nessed the practice, and were struck with the results ; but 
cither their reports were not credited, or the operation ap¬ 
peared to the physicians and surgeons of Europe so unpro¬ 
mising, that upwards of a century elapsed after the know¬ 
ledge of it was familiar to many European practitioners, 
before a single trial of it was made. As long back as the 
year l(i79, a medical olllcer in the East India Company’s 
service states that a guard of the Emperor of .lapan, ap¬ 
pointed to conduct the English to the palace, was seized with 
violent pain of the abdomen, attended with vomiting, in 
consequence of having drank a quantity of iced water when 
hcatod. After trying in vain to relievo his complaint Iiy 
taking wine and ginger, and conceiving that his suffering 
arose from air or vapor pont vip in the walls of the alido- 
nien, to which vapor tlie iiesortioii of needles into the skin 
would afl'ord an exit, he uiidenvcnt. the operation of ncu- 
jiimcturo in the presence of (ho narralor, which was ])cr- 
tormod in the following manner:—He laid himself upon his 
back, placed the point of a iioedlo upon his abdomen, struck 
its hea<l tvitlv a hammer once or'twii'c to make it pass 
tlirongU the skin, turned it round betwemn the forefinger 
ami tliumb till it entered to tbo depth of an inch, and then, 
alter about thirly respiralions, withdrew it, and pressed 
the punctures with his fingers, (o force out the imagi¬ 
nary vapor, After Iraving made four suclv punctures, lie 
was in.stantiy relieved, and .got well. Sonie years aftnr- 
wai'd.s. a pliy siciali, who aceomiuuiied a Dutch enil'assy to 
•lapan, conlinried tliis account, by the statement that ihc 
.Japanese are in tlie constant haliit of pert'orniing tins opera¬ 
tion in earions disorders atteiidi'd witli acute pain, iiml that 
be himself frequently wiincssed the instantaneous ce.s.-,ati()n 
of (bo pain as if by encbaiitment. No liirlher notice ap¬ 
pears to have been taken of this mode of Ireattrient in 
Euro])o l'.)r iipwoinls of a ccntiny', when it was alluded to by' 
the celebrated A'ii-q-d'Azyr, in the Eniqcloiicdio Mi'tho- 
(liipio, merely for llio jmrpose of eoiigralulating the world 
that the statements of 'j’en Rhyne and Ivasuiprcr, tbo pliy- 
•sie.ian.s who had giioii the lir.st accounts of it, liail not in- 
dnccfl any European ))hysi<'ian or surg(!on to practice it. In 
the year ISIO, however, sonui trials of it were uuulc toy Dr. 
IScrlioz, a physician of Paris, who foimd, or fancied lie found, 
it so ellicacious a remedy, that ho was induced to onqiloy it 
very extensively, and many Ercncb praci.llioiiets imitated 
his example with the same apjiaront ix^sidts. It has been 
subsoqiumLly tried in England, ami sviUicLont ox))erienco of 
it has now botm olituined to prove that ttu! operation ilself is 
atlended with little or no )iain, and that it may be employed 
at least witb safety, if net with advanto^e. 

TIiotc are two cases in which it seem.s likely to bo bene¬ 
ficial,—first, ill painful local aifoctiona unattended with 
change of stntctnrc in the part diseased, and w ithout local 
inllamraation or loeiieral fever,—and, secondly, in that 
species of dropsy termed anasarca, in which the water i.s 
acenmnlated in the cells of the cellidar membrane that lios 
immediately beneath the skin. It is proliahle that all the 
cases of tlie first class consist of disordered states uf the 
nerves of the parts afl’ected, leclinically termed oases of 
Nkhkalgia. There cannot ho a question that this remedy 
has proved beneficial in cases of this kind svifiiciontly 
often te wAtraiU the trial of it, whenever those disor¬ 
ders do not yialtfAtn the ordinary modes of treatment, 
and under tnese cirenmstances there is the gretiior roa- 
Bon for resorting to it, since (lie (qicraliou occasions no 
and since iio evil consoqucnco of any kind has ever 


been known tn result ftoin it, But if Aha {gill 
bo inilanted, and more espqciaHy if be My 
of febrile tH^n in tbo eystotn, tbo acupuigctt^ tibe 
part will ci^wnly do no got^ and will very Jikety ptodutpe 
misebief. ;• 

In anasarca a few punctoreavode witb tlie needle 
allow a ready exit to the fluid, amicb may continue, to drato 
during several days in succession; ana when ttos is tbe 
case, it invariably affords relief, and .sometimeijnyes, and 
oftener prolongs, |ife. Scarification is a rentody of tlie 
same kind in ordinary use, hut the inflammation tbt^ re¬ 
sults from this practice is sometiraca severe, and oocasionally 
runs into mortification. Aoupuncture is affirmed by many 
who have made trial of it to bo equally offcotual, and to 
he much less apt to ho attended witlx these evU ooime- 
fimmces. 

The needles employed in oriental countries are always 
mtirlc of the purest gold or silver; tliose of gold are pre¬ 
ferred, and great care is taken to obtain them well tempered. 
In ('hina their manufacture is a distinct occupation, under 
stood by few, and those few are licensed by the emperor. 
Some of these needles are fine, about four inches in length 
xvifli a spiral handle, fur tbo purpose of more easily turning 
them, ami tiro kept by means of a ring, or a piece of silk 
fliroad, in grooves, each capable of bolding one needle; the 
grooves are formed in each side of a hammer, usually made 
of the polished horn of the wild ox, ivory, ebony, or some 
other bard wood; the hammer is rather longer than the 
needle, ami lias a roundish head, covered on uio side tliat 
strikes with a piece of leather, and rendered heavier by a 
little lead within. The needles employed in Europe are of 
steel, long and lino, and fiwnished either with a knob of 
sealing-wax at their head, or, what is more conveniont, a 
little handle of ivory or wood, screwing into a‘sheath for the 
needle. ‘ They are best introiluced by a slight pressure, andl 
a semi-rotating motion, between the thumb and forefinger, 
and witiulrsiwn with the same motion. In cases of neuralgic 
pain tlic needle should he allowed to remain in from a 
qmivtcr Ilf an hour to two hours. It would appear, that in 
cases of this kind, a nimiber of needles introduced, and 
hastily withdrawn, is not as effectual as the introduction of 
a .single needle that is allowed to remain for the space of a 
couple a'.' hmirs. When the only object is to afford an exit 
to the (laid collected in anasarca, of course the mero punc¬ 
ture is sufficient; there is no use in allowing the lieauio to 
remain. 

AD LIBITUM (Latin, or mf /i7i. in Music), at diseretton^ 
af jiti’usuiv, denotes that the performer is ;tt liberty to pause, 
or to introduce any cadence or addition of his own, aceordiiig 
to his judgment. A it ucconqiaiiimcnt is said to be ad libitum, 
wlien it is not essential, and may he cither used or omitted, 
as circiitn.slaiices may require, without uuitorially all’ucting 
tin; coinpo.sition. 

ADA'UIO, in Music, an Italian adverb, signifying tlowly, 
himrely, ami used to indicate the slowest movement m 
music; though some writers, and uinoiig them Rousseau, 
have ranked Largo as a degree sluwer; hpt an examination 
of the works of those who were the earliest to u.se both 
terms, as well as of liic praelical interpretation of the best 
and most correct compo.sers, will he sufficient to shew tho 
error. 

It is now, and has long been, the custom to point out the 
quickness or slowness, as also the raamier or character, of a 
piwe of music, hy some Italian word, placed at the liegimiing 
of the composition. Those are soinelinies very inudequate 
to the purpose, and iiiueh is eommoiily left to Uiti judgment 
of the performer, which huttw) frequeutly cannot very safoly 
he relied on. The use of the metronome [see Msthonoim e], 
or, itiilced, of any other kind of pendulum, whieli is gaining 
ground in spite of prejudice, fixes tlie iiiteiitiou ol the com- 
puser as regards movement, that is to say, quickness or 
slowness. With respect to stylo, to the passion mewit to be 
expressed, much must still depend on flto taste and intel¬ 
ligence of those to whom the exocutioxx of a work is en¬ 
trusted. 

The live printapal terms denoting the degrees of motion, 
bcgimiiiig from the slowest and proceeding to the quickest, 

lU’e— 

Adagio, very slow. 

Largo, slow. 

Andante, a moderate time. 

AMegro, quick. 

Preeta, very quiok. 



Other terms relating to slowness or quickness, are but modi- 
Scations of the above. 

The word ib also used substantivdy: thus we 

say, an or Haydn. 

The real Knowledge and taste of a performer is best de- 
veloiped ui his mode of trefliJng an Adagio. What is com- 
monty etffled execution, or the rapid motion of the fingers, is 
purely mechanical, and demands neither sensibility nor 
. discrimination; it is a kind of sleiglit-of-hand, which any 
one by dint of animal labour may acquire: but to give 
true effect to a slow movement, the performer must, in addi¬ 
tion to obhsiderabie experionco and a prett)' extensive ac¬ 
quaintance with the best schools of music, po.ssess strong 
feeling, must play, or sing, with ‘the siiiue spirit that the 
author writ,' or he will find no willing hearers. In a word, 
he will either charm or disgust his audience; will show that 
ho either understands his art, or is wholly incapable of 
attaining its highest object, namely, that of touching the 
heart. 

ADAM, the first man, and pro^nitorof the human race, 
whom God formed of the dust of the ground, on the si,xtb 
and last day of the creation, as related in the fii-st and se¬ 
cond chapters of Genesis. The whole of the authentic histoiy 
of Adam is contained in the first five cliapters of that book. 
His loss of the state of innocence and felicity which he ori¬ 
ginally enjoyed, is commonly known hy the niunc of (he Fall. 
It was alter this event, and his expulsion from the Garden of 
Kdun, or the terrestrial Paradise, that his eldest son Cain 
was born. His second son was Abel, and his third Seth, or 
Snoth, who was bom wlien he was a hundred and thirty 
ytiars old. But he is also stated to have liad other sons and 
daughters, whose names are not given. He died at the age 
of nine hundred and thirty, and therefore, according to the 
commonly received compulation, in the year 3074 l)cfore the 
birth of Christ. Many fahlos have been invented, and idle 
questions raised, liy the rabhinieal writcrj and other.s, re- 
sjreeting Adam, for which there is no warrant whatever in 
Scripture. The reader who iiiay he curious to see some of 
the.se may consult the articles in Baylc, and in Galract's Dic¬ 
tionary of the Bible. The word .ddam means ‘to Ite reil,' 
and it is supposed that in allusion to the signification of this 
Hebrew verb, the earth out of wdiich Adam was made was 
Called • Adamah;' while others think that the name ‘Adam 
contains an allusion to the reddish colour of a healthy person. 
See the use of the word ‘ adorn' in the Sonf.' of Solmnon, 
V. Id. According to Ludolf,in the Ethiopic, means 
‘ beautiful, elegant,’ &c.; denoting man to bo the chief 
work of God. In the New TesUiment the exprcs.si<)U, the 
New Adam, is frequently used to designate our Saviour. 

ADAM, AIjEXANDER, LL.D., a late orainent teacher 
of Eatin, wlio was born in June 1741, .at Coats of Buvgic, in 
the parish of ttafford, Morayshire. The station of his pa¬ 
rents was very humble, hut the parish school enabled them 
to obtain for their son the rudiments of a good education, 
at an expense not beyond their scanty means. After 
having acquired the ordinary knowledge of Latin here, young 
Adam proceeded to Aberdeen, in the hope of obtaining one 
of the small exhibitions, or bursaries, wiiicii are open for an¬ 
nual competition at King s College, to persons proposing to 
become students at that seminary. In this expectation, how¬ 
ever, he was disappointed. He then resolved to enter him¬ 
self at the Dniversity of Edinburgh, and to trust to his own 
exertions and fortitude to enable him to struggle tlirougli 
the usual course. This was in the winter of 17.')8. His (hf- 
flcultiec and privations while attending college w’ere very 
great; hut he W'as of a character well fitted to eontetid witii 
the hardships whicli it was his lot to encounter; and tliotigli 
he was sometimes reduced to such destitution as not to know 
where to obtain a mouthful of bread, he manfully ])er.sevcrcd 
in hard study till he gained the reputation of hemg one of 
the host scholars in tlie university. HLs merits were at length 
rewarded hy his appointment, in 1761, to tlie office of one of 
the teachers in AVatson'g Hospital, an institution in Edin¬ 
burgh for the education and support of the sons of decayed 
burgesses. Tliis situation he lield till 1767, when the ability 
and success with which he had di.scharged its duties caused 
him to be chosen assistant to the Rector of the Iligli School, 
tlie chief classical seminary of the city. Finally, in 1771, 
on thoMeath of the rector, Adam was cleeted hy the ma¬ 
gistrates a-s his successor; and in this honourable post he 
remained throughout the rest of his life. The first years of 
his rectorship, however, were sumewliat stormy. In 1772 he 
publislipd a little work, entitled ‘ The Principles of .Latin and 


English Gramthar,' and ho introduced it into the school»» 
a substitute for Ruddiman's Grammar, which had been foJt 
many years the established manual. The four under-mas-, 
tors resisted this innovation, and at last the dispute grew to 
such a height, that it became necessary for the magistrates, 
as patrons of the school, to intetfore. The proceedings which 
took place are very fully detailed in Chalmers' Life of Rud- 
dimnn (pp. 91-96, and 390-40.3). From the statement there 
given? it appears that the matter was fii-st submitted to the 
town-council by the lyird Provost, on the 2d of February, 

1785, when h was resolved to refer it to the decision of tlie 
Principal, and two of the Professors of the Univorsity, These 
learned persons t(x>k due time for deliberation, and on the 
15tli of Odohor drew up a report, recommendingIhatRuddi- 
man's should he the grammar regularly used in all the classes, 
but pcmiitling the rector to introdued into his own class 
such additions from the rival work as he might deem neces¬ 
sary or proper. This decision, however, it would appear, did 
not .settle the dispute. On the 7th of November we find the 
business again brought before the magistrates by a remon¬ 
strance from the undcr-masteivi against tlie decision of the 
prefessors, and a petition that the old grammar alone should 
be tolerated in the school. The magistrates, thus again ap¬ 
pealed to, dill not pronounce their judgment with precipita¬ 
tion ; but at length, on the 23d of August, 1786, tlicy issued 
an explicit prohibition against the rector’s book, in conformity 
to the uiKlcr-mastor.s' prayer. Adam now in his turn became 
the remonstrant; hut a letter which he wrote only produced 
a second order from the town-council, on the 29th of Novem¬ 
ber, repeating and confirming the former. After this he 
no longer uttcinpted to teach from his own grammar ; ami 
although the book has sini'e gone through several editions, 
it has not sup]ihiiited Ruddimaii to any great extent in the 
other schools of fscolland. Dr, Adam also pithlished the 
following works:—In 1791 a volume entitled ‘ Horiian An- 
tiqiiitics,' which has gone tlirougU several editions, and been 
translated into German, French, and Italian; in 1794, a 
‘ Smuniary of Geography and Histery,' also several times 
reprinted; in 1SOO a. Dietionary of Classical Biography; and 
in 1 SO.i a l-atin Dietionary, under the title of ‘ Lexicon 
],ingui» Jtotinm Compendiarium,' being an aliridgnient of 
I a largor work, cm which he had been long engaged. A se¬ 
cond edition of this Iasi, lias been published since the author's 
doalli, with \cry eonsideialile alterations, both in the way of' 
addition and of curtailmoiit. Both this dictiomuy and the 
Roman Antiipiifies are iniieli usid in the sebools of Scot¬ 
land. No person filling a public siluati.m was more iiniier - 
sallv respected and esteemed in .Scotland tluin Dr. Adam in 
his latter day.s. His character was one of groat manliness ; 
so much so as to make him sometimes perhaps indiscreetly 
liold in the expression of whatever lie I'elt. His political 
opinions were of a strongly liberal complexion ; and he has 
been accused of not scrupling somoliraes to give them voiit 
with coiisiderahle cniplinsis in the presence of his class. But 
such was the general regard which was felt for him, that 
this charge which, e.sjiecially at the lime wlien it was made, 
would have seriously injured almost any other schoolmaster, 
scarcely aft'ectod his inthience or usefulness. Ho was earned 
oil' by apoplexy on tlic 18t.h of December, 1809, in bis sixty- 
ninth year, and was honoured by bis fellow-citizens with a 
public funeral. A memoir of his life was published in 
8 vo., inlSIO. 

Of the four W'orks just enumerated, tlie most valuable and 
the best known is the treatise on Roman Antiquities. Few 
books in so small a compass contain so forge a mass of use¬ 
ful information, and the matter, imdtifarioiis as it is, is in 
general well digested and arranged. The eliief defect per¬ 
haps, and it is one wliieh pervades many parts of the work, 
is an inattention to tlie cftecis of time in changing the 
customs of the Romans. If the habits of onh people differ 
from those of .another, no less distinct is the character of the 
same nation at distant periods of its cxiS'feSftce. 'While the 
distrilmfion of i)olitic.aI power and the sig^fioetien of political 
terms vary on the one band, cm the other, the whole face of 
pri\ato life is changed by ^evolutions equally complete. 
Thus, though Dr. Adam has collected a large mass of facts 
eonnccted with the political institutions of Rome, yet, not 
perceiving how the meaning of terms varied in the diffisrent 
ages, he has often sq’nri’anged the jtaigagos extrifoted hy 
him from Latin authors on this suhicct, fos eatirely to mis 
lead both himself , and his,reader. Indeed, when Dt. Adam 
wrote, the whole of this department of Reit»an Antiquities 
was one confused chaos, which has been only reduced 
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aOTn to ortW Isy llio Oxtitordiiuiry talent and learning of publication, the architectural remains of Atlwins ; but *o little 
Ni^uhr and other writers. Agam, some corrections end wasGrecmnarfthitetttrelchowhandapptedittiedithaihotli'ont,! 
many additioni ore required in the section on the Roman insteaA.to SMlatro in Palmatia, to meastue and. deiiiiBste 
year, particularly for the periods prior tojjthe Julian oorrec- tlie ruins o®4h0 palace Of Oiofcletian there,'a strucritrtt 
tion. Nolittleoaution,also,should be observed inreading the indicating alike th» decline of civilfeatuai and rise wq»> 
remarks qn'ilortian money, a subject of ftspaeial difficulty, in gress of batlja'i'isTni In this touj^he' was nreompanied by 
whioliit is often more prudent to be satisflod wHh ignorance, Clerisseau, a French architect, wItOSo name is connected 
than to adopt the ordinary interpretations. The value and with a work on the remains of a Roman temple at Nistnes, 
names of the Roman coins were constantly ohanging,»oud in Languedoc. Mr. Adam returned from the continent 
tliis not consistently. Secondly, tho numerical notation em- about (he year 17()2, and settled in London, and shcirUy after 
ployed by the Rum.ans is particularly liable to cpmtption in published there, in a large folio volume, engniybd repre- 
tlie Mss.; and, even where the text is not corrupted, the sentatiims and descriptions, with attempted restorations, 
mterpretation is unoertain. Some other defective parts might of the Dalmatian palace before raontionerL ThfAte, like 
easily bo pointed out. Yet, with all those drawbacks, the many other attempts of the hind, are not consistent, in 
work is of great value to oil who road the history or the the more important particulars of andiiteetural arrange- 
literature of Romo, and does great credit to Dr. Adam. It ment, with the evidence afforded by the remains themselves, 
ought not to detract from his reputation that ho has not and by the remains of other palatial and domestic odific^is 
anticipated tho important discoveries made by tho Gcrraun.s of the same and earlier date ; some of these, however, were 
in the last twenty years; hut imdoubtodly it is to be desired, not aeecssilile when Mr>r Adam wrete. 
and none would have desired it more tlian Dr. Adam himself, Alanit the same lime, J 703-4, Mr. R. Adam was ,apnointed 
that the substance of these discovairios should now be in- ardiitect to the king. Wins fi)rtunate po.sition niitde him 
c.orporated in the work, in the place of what is defective or what is termed fashionable, and he found extensive em- 
erroneous. jdoyment In the course of a very lew years he designed. 

The treatise on Classical Biography is intendeil chiefly and, in conjunction with his brother James, executed a great 
for tlio il1u.stration of Roman History, and within these many public and private buildings in England and in Scot- 
limits has a decided .superiority over any other work in land. In 17 73 the brothers commenced the publication of their 
our language. It deserv es a much more extousivo works, in large folio engravings, with letter-press descriptions 
circulation than we helievo it posse.ssos in F.ngtanil. And and oritical and oxpliinatory notes, in numbers, which were 
vv'e may sav tho same of Dr. Adam's Latin Dietionary, contiriuedat intervahs down to 1778. Tho principal designs 
vvhii'h lias been prevented from superseding the octav o included in these are, the screen trenting the high road, and 
edition of Ain.s'.vorth'.s Dictionary, perhaps only by the in- the extensive internal alterations of Sion House, » seat of 
eonv enient arrangement adopted by Adainj who often the Duke of Northumberland, near Brentford in Muldlosox; 
neglects the alphabetical order, to bring together words Lord Mansfield's mansion .at Caen-wood, or Kenwood, also 
etymologically eonnccted. Tho summarj'of llislorv, and in Middlesex; Luton House, in Bedfoivlshire, erected for 
Geography, published b/ Dr. Adam, has in jiarts great Lord Bute ; the screen to the Admiralty Office, Lon- 
inerit, hut it aims at much more than can he fairly executed | don ; tlie Register Office, Edinburgh ; Shelburne House, 
within the limits. Wc need only s;i> that it. prolesses to give, j now Lansdownaf House, Berkeley-square, London ; Uio 
1 st., .A summary of all history, ancient and iinKlern, Grecian, ! parish church of Mistloy, in Essex, Sic. &c. * At a later 
Roman, I’ersian, English, French, German, Indian. Arae- ! jieriod the Messrs. Adam designed tho inflrmaiq'at Glasgow, 
riean, Km., Ikc.. viilli the inanriers and eusloms of these | and some extensive new buildings in the Uiiiversitj'of Edin- 
nations ; 2dty, Tlie mythology of the Greeks; tldly. The burgh, though thoir practice, alter theyearl780,laypriH- 
geography of all ages and all countries, not excluding even cipally in I.amdon, where a great many of their productiona 
tho loeal situations of remarkable cities ; 4thly, An account still c.v...t, and are easily rccogiiiseil by any one aceustoitted 
ef the progress of astronomy and geography, from the earliest to diseriminatc arc.liitoctural dosigu. We niay mention PorG 
periods to the present time, witli a brief account of Ibe land, Strntfiivd, and Hamilton Places, tlie south and east 
planctarv system. And not sati.sficd with all this, the pub- side.s of Fitzroy Square, and the building.s of the Adolplii as 
lisliors have added an extensive inde.N of geography, ami the most extensive of their works. Much of what the Messrs, 
thirteeu maps of little value. Bulky as the vsjlume is, there Adam did vv'as iu the capacity of speculating builders. The 
is noi, and ciimiot be, room for iiif'orniation of any value, on Adelphi was a siieculation of their's, and is Understood to 
so many paints. Like a map on a small scale crowded with have been an iinsiiecessful one. Tlie substructions of build- 
names, its tendency is to confound rather than inform the ings of such a kind, and in .such a situation as tlmse of tho 
understanding. But when wc look at all that Dr. Adam did, Adelphi Terrace, were noecssarily so expensive as almost to 
we can fiiirty .say that no writer iu the British islands has ever preclude tito po.ssihUity of an adequate return. It may bo 
done more io assi,st the young student of Latin, or, what is further remarked that, their interest in, and connexion with, 
jterhap.-i slill more important, to connect that study with the this last-raentioncd expensive undertaking, is intimated by 
atlainment of gonoral know ledge. tlie name ‘ Adelphi,’ which is the Greek term for ‘ brothers 

ADAM, .1 A.MES, an avcliitect of the last century, who is and by the application of their own name, ‘ Adam,’ to tjie 
not at all known but as the partner and associate of liis principal street leading to the terraoe, and of their respective 
liTOther Robert, the subject of the following article. He Christian name.s, ‘ Robert'and‘James,'to two of the minor 
died in 1794. streets. 

AD.AM, ROBERT, an architect who was extensively em- The Messrs. Adam were among the first, if they wore not 
ployodhothiii Eiiglaml and Scotland, hut move particularly hi themselves the very first, to make use in Ixindon of a stucco 
.l/indtm, in which city he also engaged in some very consider- in imitation of stone, for external arehitoctural decorations ; 
able Imilding specnlalions. He was liorii at KirUaldy, in Fife- and that which they employed was an oil cement or compo- 
shiro.aco.ordiiig to some anlliorilies, .and, according toothers, sition, invented by Liardet, a .Swiss c.lcrgyroan resident in 
ivt Edinhurgh, in the year 1 72.S, and was the son of AVilliam this cnuntiy, who had obtained a paUmt tor tlio preparation 
Adam, R.sq., of Marvliurgli, near KirUaldy, who is said to of it, which patent they purchased. Tbi.s was infringed by 
have furnished the designs fer Hopeloun House and the protended improvers, and the proprietors were thereby in- 
Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh; but whether ho was him- volvcd in a troublesome and expensive suit to protect their 
self professionally an avcliitect or not, tloes not appear. Ro- own interests, and were, moreover, involved in disputes With 
bort reoeived his literary education at the University of Edin- rival builders and surveyor-,. Mast of the works jwoiluced 
burgh ; and, fltem his father, it seems UK).st likely, ho derived by tho Messrs. Adam hi fiio com-se of their pCae-tice and 
instruction in the principles and practiee of his future pro- business, as areliitocts and builders, where stone is not used, 
fosskin. During this period he had the advantage of arc cither fiiced entirely, or their architectural decorations 
the society of many distinguished literary .and scientific are f irmed, with (his composition, which has endured, now 
men, who were the friends and companions of his father, at the end of half a century, far lietter than was predicted 
and among w'liom were numheved the great names of Huinc, at the time. 

Itohortson, and Adam Smith. , Tlie stylo of avohitcctiivo introaor.ed by tiic Mes.srs. Adam 

When he Vtas in his tivcnty-Bixth yenr, Mr, R. Adam w.as peculiar to themselves, and very faulty; but there is 
went to Italy te pursuit of professional kiipwledge, and re- nevertheless .an air of prtiUiness, and .some good ta.sfo in it; 
inained, there several years. ,His conteuqwrnries. James and the credit may cortuinly be claimed tor its authors of 
Stuart and Niclwlas Revu(.t, were, at tlie time of Adam's having done much th improve the. street oroUitectnee of 
residence in Itelv, engaged ill exploring, and preparing for London, lor which specios of composition their styk- wn.; 
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better adapted tbaB for detached and insulated stroctures. 
Thoii; taste iieoas to have been slightly nll'ected, and in that 
slight d^ree bonoilcmlly, by the Orcok stylo of comjiosir 
tion which MasMS. Stuart and Rcvett werejiahen ranking 
kuewn, itat, they certainly were far fro^ia entering inte the 
spirit eiif^'-they departed moreover almost eotirely frdln the 
laws and <i2^(s of tlie ftalo-VitruvUm stdiool, whioli was 
tfuna eaSed classical, and introduced many deviations alike in- 
egnaistent with tlio stylos of Greece and Rome, with the laws 
the schools, and hvith sound sense and good taste. The 
eittiro omission, or contraction, of an uroliitrave in their 
entahlatines, the extravagant breadth of their Inezes, 
the stiallcSvnoss and almost universal uii^anness of their 
cornises, aiid the still meaner and more tastelosg stylo 
of the decorative ornament Vith whicli they^heplastered 
their friezes and ceilings, aro among tho most glaring 
faults of their jieculiar imumer. In thfir insiihtled com¬ 
positions especially, the worst of these fanlts are aggra¬ 
vated hy varieties of them being introUniied, not iJiily 
into different, bpt also into the same elevations of tin? 
same structures, which should at least harmonize even 
in their defects. Roth Kenwood and Lnteu Houses me 
examples of this; they Ixith have mean entablahiros, wliich 
are diffiarently composed and proportioned, on the .same 
and on different fronts of tho respective eilifiecs. In 
mere stroet-fronta tho style of tho Messrs. Adam, as we 
Ivave beforo intimated, is not only less offensive, hut it is at 
times made even pleasing. The trout of the llritish Cofl'ee- 
houso, in Cockspur Street, though a mere trifle, is hy far the 
host of their fronts with which we are ae(|uaiuted; and the 
Admiralty scroon has more beauties and fewer defects than 
most things of the kind they executed ; but tliis last, it must 
lie confessed, is less after their own manner, and more in eonr 
formity with tho rules of art. 

Mr, R. Adam did not retain the appointment of im-hitect 
to the king more than tour or five years, for he re.signed it on 
heingretumedto parliament for the countyof.-Kinrossiul 7(i8. 
This latter circui^stance, how'ever, does not appear to have 
interrupted his professioual avocations, for wo find that 
Iw continued to be actividy engaged in husiiiess down to the 
period of his death, which took place in March, 1 in 
tlto sixty-fourth year ofbis age, in c.onseiiuenee of internal 
hemorrhage, occasioned hy the ni]itiiro of a hkxid-veisel. 
lie was buried in M'eilminster Ahliey, in the south irausept 
of which is a tablet to his luunmry. 

As an architect Mr. Adam di.splayed an original and inde¬ 
pendent mind ; for it required, in his da;,, no small degree 
iioth of originality and imlejiemleuce to break tUroogh the 
frammols which had heoti imposed upon arohitecture. 'J’itis 
Adamdid, neverthelea.s, and (lioogU the rosolt was liiid he 
hocame a inanncrist, after a very peculiar, and, as «c hate 
shown, not very elovaied or cUissieal style of his own, llw 
effect OJI English architecture was, on tho whole, good. 
With Mr. Adam, wo helievc originated the idea of giving to 
a number of vinimiuirtaut pi-ivate ctlifices the appearaiico 
of one imposing slrueturf:, hy exlerual architectural airangc- 
ment.s; and he certainly has the credit of having eairied 
this principle extensively into effect in .set in al of llu; in¬ 
stances we have loyntioned. 

As a inemher of suMaely, Mr. Adam enjoy 3 the reputation 
of a kindly disposition, of great swoolness of maoners, 
atid of a high moral character, which assured to him affec¬ 
tionate regard in private life, and conlldeui e and esuano in 
public. 

AtiAM, (Sculptors.) There were three Inothers of this 
name, who all enjoyed some repnlalion us sculptors in 
Franco in the early part of tlie last century , They were the 
sons of a sculptor named Jacoh-Sigishert Adam, whg liv ed 
at Nancy. The eldest, Lamhert-Sigisbert, was horn there 
on the loth February, 1700, and made his fiiyt ainwaranee 
at Paris in 1719. After remaining in that city for liuir 
years, he gained the first prize in the Academy, and pro¬ 
ceeded to Rome on a pension allowed him by the king. 
Here hb spent about ten years, and among other works 
furnisluSd tho design whicli was adopted hy (,'lement XII., 
one of'sisteon which tvere presentod tor the intended foun¬ 
tain hf Trevi. Tho offers of the French government then 
induced him to return terparis. On the ' 2 . 1 th May, 1737, 
he was admitted a mombtir of the Aciulemy, and ha was. 
afterwards appointed professor in that institution/ Tho two 
licst known etfflus sculptor s productious are, a group of 
Neptune and AmjAiiteil^ which he oxocutod for the Basm 
of Neptune at VmsaiUef^nud on which he spent five years; 


and a figure of St Jerome, originally infCTded for the Hos* 
pital des Iityolides, hut now placed in the church of St Rrwit, 
nt Piu'is. Th^ are foir specimens of tho French school of 
that age, whidb, however, was one of the least brfllisnt 
periods in the hisfory of modejm art,.,. Addin :pUhlished, in 
173-1, a work entitled Mecmil de Sculptures Antiques 
Grecqms ei Romaines. Ho died apoplexy on the 13th 
May, 1739, Nictdas Sebastian, theJnext brother, was boro 
on the 2'2d hlaiteh, 1705. lie enmo to Paris ftt the age of 
oighleon, undi^nt to Rome in 1726. where, two years 
after, lie obtainod one of the prizes at the Academy of San 
Luca. Haring reumined here for nine years, he returned 
to Paris; and after some time was also, like his elder 
brother, received into the Academy. Among tlie designs 
whieli lie produced ivas one for the Mausoleum of tlie Car¬ 
dinal do Floury. His two iirincipal weeks were a tomb for 
the wife of King Stanislaus of Pulantl, and his Pronietheue 
chained to a Reek (which has been commonly assigned hy 
mistake to his elder brother). For the latter work he had iui 
off'e'rfrom tho Iviiigofl’russia of 30,000 francs; hut he declined 
accejiting it, on tho ground that the .sculpture belonged .to 
his ow n sovereign, for whom it had been at first iiitonttei 
He died on tho 27th March. 1778. The third lirother, 
Fraii(;ois-Ga.spard, wa.s horn in 1710. Ho made his way, 
like his elder brother, to Rome, and also on his return from 
Italy fixed his resldeiiee in Paris. Ho worked for some 
y c'ar.s at Berlin, in tho servieo of the King of Prussia, and 
died at Paris in 1795. f Abridged from the Biograrihk 
IJmcendh:] 

ADAM'S BRIDGE, a series of sand hanks, which, 
wdth two small islands, extend from a point in the 
southern ]x;niiisula of India (1-10 mile.s north-east of 
Cape Comorin) to the opposite island of Ceylon. Tho 
width of (lie ehannel is ahout sixty geographioalitniles, and 
there aie only two navigahle passages in it. One, called 
the Mamiar passage, wliieh separates the email island of 
Maiiaar I'lom the adjacent coast of Ceylon, has not mote 
tliaii lour feel water at lliHid tide. The other,'•and more 
northern passage, is called the Paumboen, and separates 
the nitiin land from the island of Ramisserain, celolirated for 
its great pagoda .and extensive romairis. "Tho Pauniheen 
(lassage is very' narrow, and not more than six iiiet deeji at 
high water. The space helweeii the two neatest jioints of 
.Manual- and RamLseram, wliidnis uliout thirly miles wide, 
i.s a hank ot sand, only covered at Itigli water. Tims, if a 
vessel of moderate size has occasion to sail from any one 
point north of (he Bridge into the Gidl' of Matiaar, it must 
make the whole circuit of the island of Ceylon. The ninth 
di'-gree of nortli latitude passe.i throu-gh tlie southern part 
of Manaar Island. [ Sue Journal t'Sac. No. O.J 
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ADAM .S PEAK, the highest piint of the folaUd hi 
Ceylon, and )no!)ably the centre of tho nujfosifoSft Hinges in 
which the largest river of tliat island, the Mayela Gimga, 
takes its riso,^ The flillowing deiforipjipn of it is by Robert 
Knox, an Englishman, who w|t| neaf twenty yoai'S a pri 
soncr in tlie island, (London, IffbV.) • ' 

‘ On tho south side pf Condp Hda is a hill, supposed to 
he the highest oh '%it: island, called. In the Chin^lay lon- 
gtiagi^ Mamalell; hthb'hy^fe Portuguese aiid the European 
natives, Ad8au'8,Peak. H is sharp like a sifoardoaf, and on 
the top a flit sl^fo.wlth the, print of a foqfrlikc a Man's on 
it, but far biglipr. h^g about two feet long. This phople Of ’ 
this land hoiMt it meiitorious to go and worsfo^ this iiu{«et- 
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sion ; Wid genertlly abont their nevT year, which is in March, 
they, nieri, women, and children, go np this vast and high 
moutttalji to worsliip.^Out ofthis mountain arise many fiuu 
ttvers, which run through the land, sotqe to the westward, 
some to the southward, and the main rivor^ vis. Marelagonga, 
to the northward. 

The print of the foot is suppcsed to be that of Bnddlm, 
which he left when ascending to lieaven. ijo has no temple 
bn this mountain, according to Knox, but, ‘unto thisj'ool- 
step they give worship, liglit up liiinps, and offer saerwees, 
laying them upon it, as upon an altar.’ Besides the foot¬ 
step on the moimtain-top, tiiero was, in Knox's time, a tree 
iu the north part of the island at Annarodgburro, wliieli was 
annually resorted to at the same time with the footstep, and 
was hcla in otiual honour, as it was said to have oorac Hying 
over ftom tile mainland, and to have planted itself. 'Vmm 
Buddha was on the carlli, ho used often to sit under this 
tree. 

The Gresk'geographcr I’toleiny, who had soiue knowledge 
of Ceylon, gives to Adam's itoak the name of Male, which 
is evidently Oio same word as the Ilaraalell of Itohcrt Knox. 

Athun’s Peak is in about (i° .'50' N. L., ,g0'’ .'55' H. L., and 
45miles E. S. E. of Coltirnhu, which is 3h the west coast. 
The elevation of the mountaiii is about 7000 foot. The 
priiicijial materials of which it i.s composed arc gneiss 
and granite. Thick forests clothe the lower part of the 
mountain, which is. as Knox dcsc.rilies it, vety steep and 
ditfieult of access. The path which leads to the summit is 
the work of the devotees vvlio go to pay tliciv respects to the 
saered footstep. 

A'DAMANT, a word no longer employed as a .scientific 
term, hut used chielly as a poetical expression syiioiijiuou.s 
with diamond, or a.s descriptive of some otlier liard precious 
suhstaiice, or merely to convey an idea of extreme hardness. 
Milton, Pope, and Gray, niuko u.se of it in tiiese diiieront 
senses, as well as the adjcctiv i; udaimm/mf;. The real and 
primiuy moaning oJ' the word adamaid, which is derived 
from the Greek, Is unbrokun, or u'hat cannot he broken, 

ADAMAN'TINE spar, a simple mineral, more com¬ 
monly denominated Couuni)U.m hy mineralogists, the nuiiio 
given to it iu In^, from which conntrv it was first bronglit 
to Europe. The first specimens of it were sent hy ).)r. 
Amlerson.ofMadras, toMr. Berry, a. lapidary in Jhliidmrgh, 
as the substance used in India to [silisli masses of stone, 
crystal and all ot.hiw gcina, except, the (iiamoml. It. was iw- 
aniined liy the ci!lo!)raicd l3r. Black, who ascertained its pc- 
culkir nature, and fr;>m its groid liardness, he ealled it ada¬ 
mantine .spar. Whlli the e.vceplioii of ll\e diamond, it i.s tiie 
luirdest siiUstauec known. It <'onlaiii,s ahoin. '.Kt per cent, ol' 
ahiiuinc, a little iron, and a little silica, is u.suallv of a Jialu 
grey tjr greenis’n colour, hut is also limnd of various tiiiU of 
red and iirown. 11 is usually mel witli iu rough ill-deliued 
cry.stals, iu graniic, and sometimes in primary limestone, and 
is found in China, many parts of India, and occa.si.oiia!!v in 
different parts of Europe. Emukw, tiie well known soh- 
stanco used iu tiie cuiliiig luid polisliing of pt'aiss, in polish¬ 
ing steel, making razor sirayi.s, and similar purposes iu the 
arts, Ls a granidar variety of eornviduui, msiially very imudi 
mixed with iron ore. It is eliietly imported from t'.ie Isle of 
Naxos, in the Grecian Archipelago, but is also finnid in 
Saxony, llie S.4i'i>niuR is a remarkahle instance how 
tlto mysterious chamistry of nature it) the iiiiiieral king¬ 
dom produces fiMin the same eleuieiits substance.s the most 
different in ajtternal form; this beautiful precious stone 
yiehled hy the amply sis of tdiciim ix !)4 per cent, ofalumine; 
and Tpuiiant Bmba in emery, when freed from its admi.xtm^ 
of iron, 92 |>er ceiit. of tiie same eartii. Tiie .sappliiro is, 
after the diamoiid, the most vulualile of gems; it is n.sually 
dark blue, but also occasionally colourless, and the preeious 
stones callpapy lajiidaries tirienitd ruby, orieiiUd to|)ax, ori- 
eminl amethysVand orivrdtd emerald, are red, yellow, violet, 
and green dislinguiahablo from the other gems 

of the same name Avhic.li liavo not the prefix or(c«/«if, hy their 
greatly superior hardness and greater specific gravity. Sap¬ 
phire* are found in gravel ami sand-in tiie island of Ceylon 
iiiiiTin Itogh, liUt they have never been seen in a matrix. 
Tliey are also (x:casioiially found in gi'a-vel in diflerent parts 
of Europe, and they have been met with of a efoai- blue 
oolour and cryatahixod, in the lava yif Nibdor Meiffllg, neat 
Aiulernach on liib B-iiine. ' ' • , . ■ i. 

ADAMlSh JOHN, a distinguished Ameriftm etatesman. 
He was born in the town of Braihtfee, near Boston, in Masi 
sachusetts, on the lOtli October, 1735, of a fuiiiily which had - 


[ Come foam England at the first settlement of the celcmy, At 
the u.sual age he was sent to Harvard Cefftege, hi 
bouring town Carahridge; after leering whl«h»^ 
eeeded to .sti^'tim law; and W.aa in due time called to thii 
bar. ^e soon raisoA himselft ha the profossion wltieh IwrlsM 
thus chosen, tftgreat reputation, and extensive ifoadtiee. Ih 
17B.5 lio piihlished anonymoualy,*^rrthe Boston Gasetto, i. 
scries of papers under tlio title ol' an Essay OB’ Cation and 
Feudal Law, intended to expose tha absurd and optnrea- 
•sive eliaVactcr of these systems, which attracted ccgfoiderable 
notice, and wove, in 1768, collected and reprinted nf Ismdon-. 
In 176.5, when tlie first opposition of tiie people of America ' 
was excited by the Stamp Act, Mr. Adams took an aetiyh 
part in tliosc measures of constitutional opposition Wf|iich 
eventually forced the ropoal of that obnoxious stanitb. 
An offer of the lucrativ e office of Advooate-GencraT ih the 
Court of Admiralty, made to him the following year by tiie 
Crown, witli tho view of detacliing liim from the po|ralar 
caufio, was instantly rcjwlcd. Ho vyas one of tllb sclec.i men, 
or stiite-reprcsentatives, ^puted by tlio several towns of the 
province, who ill 1770 met in colivciition at Boston, on the 
amumiiceineiit of the int imtion of the British Government to 
statiim a militury force hi tliat town, hi oirior to contmni tile 
populiico, exasperated by the new act hiipo.5ing duties otl 
glass, paper, tea, &c„ which lind been passed in 1767, and by 
the otlicr measures wliich indicated a determination in the 
mother country to iiiumlain at Ica-st the principle of her late 
aggression. Soon after this, however, Mr. Adams gave a 
jnoof both of his intrepidity , and of the moderation winch Was 
associated with liis zeal, by undeitilkiiig the defence ofCap- 
fai'ii Preston and liis men, wlio, on the 5th of March, 1770, 
had killed several of the people of Boston in a riot—a trans- 
u«tioii vvhieh used to pass under the name of the Boshin 
massacre. He deliv ered a vmy jKiwcrful speech on tills oo- 
easion, when the jury aefiiiitted all the prisoners of murder, 
and only found two of them guilty of manslaughter. To the 
honour of his comitrymen, the part ho had thus taken did 
not diiuiuisb his popiihirity or inllucneo ; apd he continued, 
during the remaining fiist rcai-s of the struggle, to exert 
liim.seff eoii.spieuously in the front rank of tlic friends and 
supporters of t)io eoloiiial cause. In ^7.1, and again in 1774, 
he was reUimed by the House of iRiaembly a Member 
the Cou.iK il of the State ; but on both occasions tho gover¬ 
nor, General Gage, put his negative, on the nomination. The 
latter year, liowever, iio was cleeted one of the four repre¬ 
sentatives from the province of Massaeluisetts Bay. to tiic 
General Congress, wliich mot at Pliiladelphin on tlie 26th 
of October, and whiidi, among otlicr pfiK'cedings, entered 
into a resoluti.m to snspeiul the iiiiportatioii of British goods; 
and lie was akso a luem'ucr of the second assembly of the 
same naliiic, held some time after, which took raea-sures to 
enrol the people in an armed nutioual militia. Iu 1770 lie 
was offered the appointment of Chief .Ivistico of his State; 
but this be declinwl, feeling that he could better serve, his 
eountry in another sphere. It liad already become evident 
to iiiuiiy, indeed, that the eontost with Great Britain must 
finallv be decid.'d by the sword; and Adams seems to 
liave lieeu one of the first who adopted this vioiiviction. 
He was aecordiiigly one of the ehief pvoniutera of the Do- 
cluialiori of Independence, passed on the niemorahle 4tli 
of July, 177(;. The motion was made hy Mr. Lee of Vir¬ 
ginia, and seconded iiy Mr. Adams ; who, along witli Mr. 
.Ieii'er.soii, was appointed the siih-cimimitteo to prepare the 
dedarafien. Il was actuall) drawn up by Mr. Jefl'ersou. In 
November, 1777, Mr. Adaiiis proceeded to Fans, as a Coiii- 
missioiicr I'roiii the United Slates to tlKit court; and after 
reuiaiuing for a sliort tinio in France, retunied to America, 
wlien he was elected a Member of the Conieiilioi; for pre¬ 
paring a new imiistitutien for MaBsachnsclt.s. In 1780 he. Was 
sent hy the United States as llicir ambussador to Hifflttnd ; 
i'roin vvliicli eountry, about the end of 1782, lie proceeded to 
France, to cis-operate witli Ur. Franklin and his htWIW opm- 
missionevs in the negotiations for peace with tlfo moflier 
ciuiiitn-. In 1785 ho was api>ointed the first ambaasiufor 
from the United .States to Great Britain; and ho had his 
first .andienee witli Ids Majesty in that character on the 
2 d of Juno. He romtiined in Eng^d till October, J787. 
In ]7S;), when Washington woS 'S^ted Frcsideiil of th6 
.Union, Mr. Adams was elected ViocePtesident, and lie was 
re-elected to the same office in 1793. In 1797, on the rcliro- 
I raenl ol’ VVashiagtonvIxewas chosen President : liut he failed 
to be re-elected on tlie expiratkiH bf In* first term <tf foor 
'years, .|iis competitor. Jefffcrsoh. who fowl also been 
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opposed to liim op t\io former occasion, having a piajority of nation of the great cause to whicli he devoted his life. But 
one vote. The getfewa-tone of t^ policy of Adams had ho Was not'*of very enliu-^d views ; and ns^l 
hoen opposed t«ri^ (S9f‘ihe dcmocmtic paity, which w|>t re- as he proved in ttm SuhoreUnate Sphere in Which ho actftl, 
presented hy Je^'tsbn; but tie does not appear to have there cah beiittte)®Miht, fh)m many parts of Ms conduct, 
given ‘ (gtimlete 'Satfeftiction to- the pt^r great party whose that the nationtd’-'slj-aggle would h^dly have lieen hroufidit 
leading^mneiples he espoused. On Taihng in beihg m- ^to tho succesafOlisSue with wMoh itij^ eventually crowned, 
elecfiM 'president, he teithed from public affairs to the quiet ’if it had hM been guided by Wiser head* than his. He was 
j,, «f his ootmtry »e.sidonce at Quincy; declining, although actuated in the w|'Me course dfciiiS^ political career almost 
nppinatod, to stand candidate at the next annu^ ■'ifection exclusively,-idea or feelini(i»i-jetdousy of delegated 
* fhr tiie goveniorship of Massachusetts. The rest Of'lis life pov#r, huwqvpf •&m'ded. * Samuel Adams,’ said one of 
he spent in retirement. For some-years before his- de-ath his #iends aiSj^Udinirers, ‘ would hiwo the Stote of Massa- 
Ws health had become extremely feeble, and at last little chusetts gov oiii the Union, tho town of Boston govern Mas- 
more reteiuod of tire on(« active and eloquent statesman sachusetts, and that he sliould govern tho’tewn of Boston, 
thai^tlie mere breath of life. In this state he was when and then tlie whole would not Vie intentionally ill-govemed.’ 
tJm^inommg arrived of tho 4th of July, ISSB^ie fiftieth —[.Abridged from tlie lincMolopeedia Ammieana.] 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independence. Awakened .^DAInSON, MICHAEL, a Freqph naturalist of hmh 
ftom sleep by the ringing of hells and other rejoicings of reputation, was bora at Aix in’Trovenco, April 7, 1727. He 
that grand jubilee, the venerable patriot was asked if he was of Scotch extraction, but his family bad become exiles in 
knew the meaning of what lie heard. ‘ Oh, yea,’ he replied, consixpience of the troubles that distracted Scotland in the 
t^ glow of old times seeming to return to him for a mo- early part of the 18th century. At a veiy early ago he was 
ment, ‘ It is thd' glorious 4th of July !—God bless it—God placed at the University of I'aris, under the.care of the wle- 
hless you ail!’ Some time after he said,— ‘It is a great brated Reaumur and of Bernard de Jumeu; and it is 
and glorious day,'—adding, after a pause apparently of deep supposed that frSra these preceptors be imbibed that love 
thought! ‘ Jefferson yet survives.’ These were tlie last words of tho study of 'Natural History, hy whl#i he afterwards be- 
hO was hoard to utter. About noon he became alarmingly camo distinguishod in so emiuout a degree. His success in 
ill, and at si-x in the evening he expired. The same day also carrying off the academical prizes from his competitors soon 
terminated the ‘chrecr of Jefterson, his fellovv-latiourer in attracted attention, and Needham, the well-known micros¬ 
laying tlie foundations of the independence of their common co))ic ohsen’er, having upon one occasion beenwitness to 
country, and afterwards bis successftil rival. Except lor a bis triumph, pre.sciited him with a luieroscopc, accompanied, 
short Some, however, these two distinguished iiion were it is said, by these prophetic woivls, ‘Young man, you have 
friends througliout life. Besides the early publication that studied books enongli; your future path will be among the 
has been mentioned, and many fugitive pieces. Mr. Adams work.s of nature, not of tuaii.’ At this time great originality 
was also the author of a work first printed in 3 vols. 8vo.,in of thought and a strong bias for systemotie arrangement 
1787, while he was in this country, under the title ofhad already begun to developc itself. Eratltemh® tl^^ 
Defence of the Constitution and Government of tlie United tali ui of Jdninuus, wbicli bad already found its-waj among 
Statqj,' but afterwards remodelled and reprinted in 1 784, the Frcuidi, young Adaiison is said, when only fmSdCCn, to 
witVi the new title of a ‘ Histoiy of the I’rincipal Republics have skefebed out not less than four metliiidi of classii^dng 
of tho World.' It is designed to sen-e, by -an ample in- plants. 11 is friends had destined him for the church, but a 
duction from IifSfory, as a vindication of the federal prin- feeling that his pursuits, and perhaps Ms tenipeTf were hut 
ciples of the American Constitution, an attachment to ill-adapted to the duties of tho priesthood, induced him to 
which, indeed, has always boon considered the distinctive resolve upon .seeking some other employ|aeut, in ease his 
characteristic of this-iirtatesraan and his patfy. His son, slendor patrimony should jirovc insuflicient for bis wants. 
John Quincy Adams, is still alive, having spent a large part The geiiios of Adanson was much too active to allow him 
of his life in tho service of tho United Htate.s, and like hi., to remain in the walks of quiet life. An ojiportunity occiw- 
father, having attained tlio honour of being oncri elected to ring of visiting the countiy Wli|(ljg!e ivory, mid gums and 
All tlie office of chief magistrate of the repuhlic. [See Ency- thmkincensc were procured, he e^orly embraced the occa- 
clopcvdia Americana.'] ' simi, although at the expense of a lainsiderable portion of Ins 

ADAMS, SAMUEL, aeou.spic.acius actor in the American fortimc. At that time the natural bi.-ilory of Africa was 
Revolution. He was born at Boston-on the. ‘47tU of Sep- almost unknown, excejit from such of its commercial products 
tember, 1722, and received his ediicatioii at Harvard Col- as were brought to Europe. In 1748 he embarked for Senegal, 
lege. After passing through the usual course of instruction being then twenty-one. Five years were siient by him in this 
at that college, he applied himself to the study of divinity, colony, duiing which time he succooded in forming cortsi- 
with tho intention of boconiing a preacher m the Cahinistic tlerahle collections in every bmpoh of natural hi.swry. Not 
communion, to which his family bcloosed. Althougb be only were botany and/oology the objecls of bis attention, but 
abandoned tlvese professional views, probably his early theo- ho amassed ajj^-gc store of meteorological olxiervglionR; he 
logical studios had considerable inlluenco in forming the made himself acquainted with the language of the native 
chaisactor of the man; and be at any rate retained to the tribes, and carefully preserved Ibeir respectrve vocabularies; 
end of his life a stem and somewlmt intolerant aUaehnient he traeod the river Senegal to a consideraWe distanoc in tho 
to the religious principles in which he had been educated, interior, fonnod Muirts of the eouutry, and )inally':retHnied 
He was better fitted, however, for the rude eomest-s of poli- to Baris in 170.'’>, rkdi in knowledge, but hifpinyrisbed in 
tics than the jioacoful ministrations of a Christian clergyman, worldly means, llis I^afural Ilufory of ScneguliyuhihAitd at 
Accordingly, on the tirsl oulbrmiking in his native province Baris four years afterwards, is a mass oforigihin'V’iews, and 
of tlie irritation and disturbances occasioned by tlin Stamp 6f valuable practical information. Among fttber-thiiigs, it 
Act in 17C5, Adams threw bimsolf with zeal and detci-milia- contained the first attcmjrt upon record of elJijMVing .sliells 
tion (HI the popular side. Fi-om that moment the forwarding acconling to the anitiiais -they contain, mrt(Sli4?ihf IhMr ex- 
atid inaintaiiiing o£ the cause of his country's independence termd forms alone. The opiniims that ;(^rtifen-hllltl early 
became the businesh of Kli' life. The same year in which ^Id of the insiifBeienoy of the classificotibMSdn naWral his- 
thc Stamp Act Was passed, he Was deputed by his fellow- tory at that time recarred iiiEimqie, ha#b«^oo confirmed 
citieens as one of their representatives in the legislature, hy his discoveries in Ahrfea. Ho saw tlwit cosy 

of winch asscmldy he was immediately after elected clerk, tind complcte the systems (if Linnmus and TestiSfei't might 
In 1774 he hud the lionour of being sent a.s one of the seAii; to tliose acquainted with the Europt-an-lftoi'a only, 
four niombers from MaBsachusetts to 'fhO -ftwtt Congress. tli<^'vvero both essentially defective vyhep implftA'to vogc- 
His name appears subserilied to the Deelaration of ihdc- tatiith in agnore extern^ mannor.^apPwrebiy|d that 
pendeiicc hi 177fi. After^ie eonelusion of the wgi'he was liie sexual system, of Linneous,' vyas^^lnned u^n iii- 
noHunated a thembc.r of the conventipn for settling the eon- remplete .and .partial views, ipp tie'Vhethod (# Tottriie- 
stiiiUiou of Massaetuiselts; and he aftotWards oecupied a wft the »})je(‘tia)«s (qipcarod niM ac^yOffingly'he de- 

softt in the senate of that state, aiid.prdrideil over it forsoige tertghied (p nftinnpt a elai^Sacatldn W -MsijjcMi, 'efrirhieh 
years,- jln 178!) he,vvfejelect^ to tlte office pf lieutenant- Biat-nf Tournefort-'^miglri SMgve as -tlie fiOeis. 'This ap- 
gpvnnior, and in 1794%i.^iatof governor, to whfoh lie wait, peered in lw"'Voni«ves 8vo., ivnder’She hame of 

re-oleotedi^nntially;ffi:VH97, whenyhe retired front of Jftkthis wwk Adanson parttcularly 

life. Hh died at rBoston on the 2d of October, I.8<).3«-' SaaHfdr inampd njgin ti»4'in,dispdnsablo necessity of % system beihg 
Adamswas laiiae^.-thp ^nest ami nfost active patriots afifljp w -fcr in ’.itajaniattee with nature, tliht all those objects 
Bevplution, Slid pcwtanblly (xintributcd to the happy tejftm*'Jwliicli^|!8j^j^ii^*®W ®flph other niav bte ttoswl to^-ih#r ■ 
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ne demonstrated that, to effect tbs, it is absolutely necessary 
fiir a system to be founded upon a consideration of all the 
paits of the objecU which it comprehends, and that it cannot 
be confined to difierences b the nature of a few organs 
only; the artificial sjrstem nf Xinnteus he for that reason 
most justly consider^ inferior to the method ctfToumefort. 
In many respects this. Work of Adanson's deserves the eulo- 
gium passed upon it.*by one of his histories, who pro¬ 
nounces it a production not more brillntht t^iin. profound; 
it is a collection of a great number df'Juif views %f the 
analogies that exist among plants; it no doubt furnished 
many impoitant suggestions to Jussieu in the construc¬ 
tion of his system; and if is to this day consulted by diose 
who make the philosophy of botany their study. Unfor¬ 
tunately for its author, and still more for science.'his jjews 
were more odvanc^ than those of bs contemporaries; his 
perceptions of botanical truths, however just, were of a 
nature not to be valued by those who had less experience 
or acuteness than himself; he also attempted to introduce 
a barbarous nomenclature, which, it must be confessed, 
was at variance, with common sense; and what was worse 
than ell, be had unceremoniously rejected that system of 
Linnmus which had become the basis of the botanical creed 
of almost all Eurojw. For these reasons, notwithstanding 
the high character of Adanson’s Families of Plants, they 
have scarcely had any circulation beyond Fiance; and when, 
in 178!), the Genera Plantaram of Jussieu made their ap¬ 
pearance. the utility of lii-s work generally ceased. 

From this period we have little to record concerning the 
scientific career of Adaiison. A few misiiellarieoiis papers, 
a cliimerieal project of a vast Kncyclopcedia of Natural His¬ 
tory to contain 4t),0(»0 fiiriircs, and a portion of the early 
part of the botanical divi.sion of the Supplement to the 
French Encyclopmdia, arc all that he has c.vecuted. Up to 
the peritHl of tire French revolotion, he appears to have been 
chieiiy occupied in amassing (ollcctioiis for the stupendous 
work he had in contemplation, and in making ex|Hirimenls 
upon vegetable physiology. That political catastrophe 
overwhelmed him in the ruin it brought for a time upon his 
country ; the little that remained of his fortune was annihi¬ 
lated ; he had the mortification to see his plantations of 
nmlberry-triaw. which had been long the object of liis simple 
care, destroyed by a ferocious rabble; and he fell into so 
laraciitahle a stale of -dostitutioii, that when upon the osta- 
hli.sliincnt of the Institiite of France some years after, he 
was invited to become one of ihe earliest members, he was 
oliligcil to rt fuse the invitation to attend ‘ because he had 
no shoes.' In his latter days ho enjoyed a small pension 
I'lom tlic French government; hut his constitution was 
broken by the calamilics he had undergone ; n complication 
of maladies torraonted him, a softening of the bones confined 
him to his bed, and on tiie fitli August, 1800, he was finally 
released from his alHietions by the hand of death, in the 
eightieth year of liis age. »|||; 

While the scientific character of Adansmt has been, per¬ 
haps, too highly estimated by his own countrymen, it has 
been most untairly depreciated by others. That he was a 
man of a very comprehensive mind, of considerable leam- 


ing.much experience, great acuteness, and perfect. indflNmd- 
ence of tbou^t, ia evident from hi» writings. ‘ .Titis %«»ld 
be clear from bis miscellanaous memoirs, if we had nut ^ 
greater works to judge by. He is, however, a vew in^t^C- 
tive instance of the folly of eccentricity, and the evils 
to which a disregard of established ideas in unimportsnt 
matters is sure to lead; liis example slims that the value 
of the-most useful discoveries may he al^^ther degtiwed 
by a-capricious allectation of unmeaning siagulfuity. Had • 
he been loss absurd Jn his nomenclature, ;bis ^^^Wty 
would have certainly anticipated that of Jussieu, atp might 
have struck some twenty or thirty years off the reign of * 
the Linniean school. It would have been impossible for 
the grcafaSweilish autocrat in science to have rewsted 
the attoHli of so active and vigorous an assailant, who 
had knowledge and tiuth on his side. Adanson has 
been charged with being led by pique and wounded pride, 
to the opinions he held regarding Lmnmus and his system; 
this has been inferred from a few complimentary expres¬ 
sions in a letter dated not more tlian a y'fear anterior to his 
first attack upon the Linncan system—expressions which 
have been thought to prove that the public deelacations 
of Adanson were at variance witli his private senUments; 
it is, however, far more probable, as it surely is mote eha- 
ritahlc, to suppose that he was really led by that love of 
truth and honesty of purpose, which we have ample evidence 
to prove that he possesseil. As a philanthropist, bis name 
will always be respected by every friend of civil Uberty ; 
for he was among the first to plead the cause of the slaves, 
and to insist upon the impolicy, as well as injustice, of fiirced 
labour. In l7Ct3, a plan, very like that upon which the 
new American colony of Liberia has been established, was 
ffreseuted by him to the French government, for the whole 
of the’ French provinces in Africa. Hie ministers of 
such a sovereign us Louis XV. were not the )jpeja to 
listen favourably to a project of this nature, and it fell to 
the ground. Suchwas his love of his country, that although 
his circumstances do not seem ever to hav)e been very good, 
he hud firmness enough to resist ofiers from the Emperor of 
Austria, Catharine of Russia, and the king of Spain, to 
enter into their service. Under th« cruel misfortunes that 
attended his latter days, he is represented to have exhibited 
great patriotism and magnanimity ; which was the more to 
be commended, liecause he was naturally of an impetuous 
and irascible temper. [See Bibl. Vmv., vol. i. Spreng. Hist. 

R. herb. v. ii., art. Adanson, in Rees' Cycl. Suppl."] 

AHANSONIA, so called in honour of Michael Adanson, 
a French naturalist, the subject of the preceding article, is 
an extraordinary tree found in Africa within the tropics, par¬ 
ticularly in Senegal, wlicre it is called Baobab. 

The celebrated traveller Humboldt considers it as the 
‘oldest organic monument of our planet,' in consequence of 
the calculations of Adanson that sjjecimens, still found on 
the north-west coast of Africa, are probably 5000 years 
old; these calculations are, however, open to many ob¬ 
jections. [Sec Aok of Trkks.] In appearance, Adansonia 
is unlike any other known tree: the enormous dimensions 
of its trunk bear a striking disproportion to the other parts; 


it is not unusual to 
find a trunk not more 
than twelve or fiftetm 
feet from the root to 
the hranc.ho8,-'with a 
circumference of-se¬ 
venty-five or seventy- 
eight feet. The lower 
branches ore very 
long, and .at first 
horizontal, extend¬ 
ing, perhaps, sixty 
feet; the consequence 
of which is that they 
bend down to the 
ground, entirely hid¬ 
ing the trunk, , and 
giving the tree the 
appearance of a huge 
mass of verdure. The 
wm)d is very soft, even 
when in perfection, 
and is subject to a 
disease which may be 



compared to the very 
malady of which its 
celebrated discoverer 
died,—a sort of .soft¬ 
ening of all thu ’hai-d 
uarti^, so that the least 
!fferm- is suflicient to 
overthrow and dis¬ 
member its enormous 
bulk. A curious prac¬ 
tice prevails among 
the negroes of hot- 
lowing its trunk out 
into chambers, and 
therein depositing the 
bodies of malefactors, 
or of persons to whom 
the usual rites of se¬ 
pulture are denied. 
In this situation the 
bodies become dried 
up, ami soon acquire 
the state of perfect 
mummies. 


[Adonsooin digUatu,] 
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Adansottia belongs to the natural order Bomdactee, among 
■which it is at ouca known by a broad tube of stamens and 
deciduous calyx, combined with a woody closed-fniit, con¬ 
taining a soft pulp. 

The only species is Adamonia digitata, the monkey- 
bread, sour gourd, lalo plant, &c., of the African negroes. 



[Lt*a-f nntl flower of Atlausoniji rtigitata.’] 


Tlie leaves ere deep green, i,tid divided into five im(!C)ual 
parts, each of which is-of u narrow, lan(*nlato figure, ami 
radiates fi’om a common centre, the outernvistdivisions hinng 
the smalle.st. The flon’ers grow singly m a pondnlnns posi¬ 
tion from the bosom of the Ic.avcs, arc very large, white, 
crumpled at the edge, and liave the petals very nuich rit- 
tlcxeri. Tire stamens are very numerous, and are collected 
into a tube, which spreads at the top into a sort of viml)roll.a- 
likc licad, from the midst of wliieh arises a slender curved 
sl.vlc, tcnninalo.-l by a rayed sliirma. Tlie fruit is an 
ohloiig, dull urecn, downy iHidy, eight nr nine inches long, 
containing several eidls, in each of which there is u nnmher 
of hard, shining seeds immersed in a soft pidp, which is 
scan’ely juicy. From this pulp the negroes prepare an 
acidulous drink, much used in the fevers of the country. 
TtiP, bruised leaves, in a dry state, form a suhstanei- called 
/(till, which they mix w ith their f ind and imagine is usefid 
tn i‘he<!king, or eounteroctmg, the efleets of profuse perspi¬ 
ration. Idke the rest of the ordi-r, Adiirminia is emollient 
and mneilaginmis in all its soft parts. 

AD.4.1’1S, in zoology, the name of a gemisof fossil pachy¬ 
dermatous (thick-skinned) manmiats,deserihed by M. (,u\ ier, 
in his great work /^r FtinieiUs, voi. iii. p. ‘16i. 



Tim word is found in Gesner, as a synonynw of the com¬ 
mon rabbit (not, as stated in the reference just given, of 
the hynir), and is appropriuterl to tho present genus, from 
the presumed similarity in size, .organization, and habits, 
which proltably existed between the latter animal and tho 
fossil speciefi, 

The remains, upon which M, Cuvier has founded the 
genus AthvpiSi tiro only specimen which he was able to protmre 
during a ]H>|So(l of twenty-fiv e ye.ars devoted to researches 
ailor^iissu bunek, consist of three fragments of skulls, found 
in the piaatei quarries oi’ Montuiartro, celebrated for the 
enormous quantity and variety of the remains of extinct 
animals which they have produced; and whicli, in the hands 
of M. thivier, have effected such improvements in the kin¬ 
dred sciences of zoology and geology. The first of these 
frajjmenls is a head, nearly perfect on the side imbedded in 
tho mass of gypsum which TOUtainod it; and exhibiting the 
dentition nearly in a pertix-t form. The general outline of 
this skull closely resembled tliat of tlie hedgehog, but it 
■H'as about (me-third larger: tlierc were four incisor teeth in 
each jaw, trenchant or edged and oblique; followed, on each 
side, by a caiiino tooth, of a conical form, hut in other res])ects 
differing little from tho. molar teetli in length and figure. 
Of these latter, there appear to have been seven in each 
side of each jaw. The first of the upper jaw was Irenehant; 
tlie second and third surrounded by a small ridge; and 
the remaining four flat crowned, as in ordinary herbivo¬ 
rous animals. In tlie under jaw the three first molars are 
jwinted and trenchant, and tho other four tufierculous. ami 
similar to those which opjioscd them in tho u|)per. Two 
other fragments procured by M. (.'uvior.—one a portion of a 
lower, another of an upper jaw,—served to conipielo this 
description, by supplyini; some of the hack teeth wViivli 
were wanting in the more pcrfei t specimen. 

The few facts here reiiorted, the enly details which we s* 
present possess concerning this extinct genvis, arc still sirlli- 
cicnl to enable us to determine some of' its most important, 
ailinities, iiml to assign its prohafilc location in the sj stem of 
nalurol beings. In fa' l, we only require to kiicnv the ferm 
of its feel and claws, to possess all the data neeessarv to 
determine its general eonl'ermatioti, ns well as its hafiit', 
and economy. The facts, already known, slow us that this 
inluibitaiit of a fnrimir world must hove lieluiigval to lliat, 
tribe of animals whieli M. Ciuvigy .denominates pachyitc.-r- 
mata, from tlie great Ihiekness'W'their skins, and which 
includes all hiKifcd quadrupeds that do not nmiinato or chew 
the cud. Among recent, or existing; animals, there are 
scarcely two dozen species appertaiiniig to this group; and 
only eight difi'erelit genera, all wiilcly separated Irom one 
another, and without any of those interiiiediulo liirms and 
iiiedifieations, which, in miter natural onlers, imitc tlie 
diflerenl genera hv an uhuost uri|HU-(eplihle grad-jiiun of 
chaiacters. The horse, the elephant, the rhincK-eros, the 
lii))popolaTmis,jj||be tapir, the lioff, t'd liaeliydormatous qua¬ 
drupeds, have rew eliaraclers in eouimoii ; are allied to one 
another by no intemiediale forms among the existing race 
of animals ; and, in fact , a p|)car to he rather the types of so 
many distinct and soparato families, than the geitera of one 
eimimon order. Tlii-s eiremnstanee, so difioj-ent from what 
is presented by all other Irihes of aniiiials, it was resrwved 
for M, Cuvier to explain : and it is not a little singular that 
the fo.ssil remains oi' anuiials which have long eince ceased 
to exist, hut vvhieh this truly great man has restored and 
characterised, should lie precisely those wliieh are wanting to 
complete tlie erinnexien among the existing .genera of pachy- 
dennala. Of eighty ,extinct species of inammols discovered 
by M. C'.uvier, and descrilK'd in the Osnemem no 

fewer than fifty appertain (o this order; t&irty-eight, of 
which hel.mg to eleven distiiiet genera, which have no 
representatives among living animals. Tliese serva to oon- 
iiect the existing genera of paeliydcnnata with OBU another, 
and to complete that gradation ol' ebataekers, fvhich, liefore 
their discoveiy, was so imperiect hi this order of animals. 
This abundance of pachyilermata ttmeng the fossil remains 
of extinct anitlrfs, com]mreiii with the yery small proportion 
which the existntg sjiocies Of this genSi'lieM to the, total 
number of animals ^ually inbaliiting the globe, at the 
present moment, is Cwiost remarkable end curious fact; 
whilst tho singnla^y of fbeir forms, and the number of new 
genefp. ’y?lneh bn've been eslahlished upon their different 
modificati(mi,.are extremely interesting; more particularly 
when we are odd that, among all the fossil remains of other 
orders of mammals, no single fhigment has been discovered 
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to indicate the former existence of a j^enus different from 
those which subsist at the present tnomeiit. 

ADAR, the tweltlh month of the Hebrew year, as ap¬ 
pears tVom Esther hi. 7; ‘The twelfth month, that is the 
month Adar.’ The nanie of this month is Chaldee, and 
does not occur in the earlier books of the Bible, where the 
months are usually designated by tbeir numerical order. 

In the Jewish Calendar, Adar is the sixth mouth. In 
ecdesiastical computations, it is still the lastS^f the year. 
A year composed of twelve lunar intmths is shoreer by 
about eleven days thai, a true year, aittl, if unaltered 
ill length, would be perpulually ( baiioiin}? the season of its 
commencement. To avoid this iTieonvonience, all nations 
usirij; such a year (except the Mohammedans) occasionally 
insert an additional month, to biin;; the hojtinniiig of^the 
year to tlie same season. ’The additional mouth in the 
.iewdsh Calendar immediately follows Adar, and is eallial Ve- 
adar. This intercalation ixxurs seven times in nineteen years. 

Adar may hcnin as early as the 1 st of h ebruary, or as 
late as the fid ol' March : in isd.'l, it hepins on the ootli of 
February. I n yeans of twelve montli.s there are twenty-nine 
days in Ailar; in those of thirteen months, there are thirty 
days in the month 

A fast is observed by some .lews in memory of the death 
of Moses on the 7th day of the iiioiitli; another on the Ufli, 
ior the schism in the sidioels of Shamniai and HiHel. On 
the iiith day of tin.' month, Ihe last of Esther is kejit hy the 
whole ,1 iW'i.sh nation. This fast is said to have heen insti¬ 
tuted in memorv of the intended destnu'tion ol the .lews in 
llie Persian empire on that day (Esther, iii. 13). lithe 13th 
day should he a Saturday, tiic last of Esther is celebrated 
on the preceding Tliursday: all other fasts (escept the 
Creat Fa.st of Expiation, which is never postponed) are, in 
similar cases, held on the Sunday following. 

The Feast of Purim, which lasts two days, h(doiigs to 
the Mth and 15lli of the month, in iiiemory of the deleat of 
tlie plans laid for destro)iiio the Jews. TItis feast was cele- 
hiated iii the mode and on the days appointed in the <)th 
cliaptor of Esther, verses 15 — 21.' It is made ‘a day id' 
gladne.ss and feasting, and a good day, and of sending por¬ 
tions one to annlhcr.' Two days were dedicated to this fes¬ 
tival, liecause the slaughter of the I'nemies oi the Helirevv., 
eea.scd on those two days in the different provinces of the 
empire. , ,, 

In the years in which tho month Ve-adar is inserted, the 
Pnrini aiid the Fast of Esther belong to that month ; and 
the 14th of Adar is ealled the First or Little I'urim. It 
appears, then, that in the intercalary ycai', it is the lirst 
Aiiar that is really the inlcn'alary nioiitl'., as the festivals 
remain to Vc-adar. [See Idtder, Luhrhuch dar Clmmologm, 
L'c/An, is,3l.] 

Tile festival in honour of the dedication of the .second 
Teiii|)Ie. is Iveyit liy some .lows on the Kitli, and by others 
on the 23cl of this mouth. There is no cxae|M)ccaunt of the 
day of dedication; the Temple was comiilrted on the 3d 
day of the month. Ezra vi. 15. 

An A a is the name of tlie seventh month of the Syro- 
Macedoniaii year, whkh eoincides nearly with our Mareh. 

ADDA, or El. Auda, the Arabic name of a small siweies 
of lizard, eelobrated hy the eastern physicians on ac,count 
of Its |iretcnded etlicae) in the cure <d' clcphaiiliasis, leprosy, 
and other cutaneous diseases, to which the Arabs and inha- 
hilaiits ofEgy|)t are peculiarly subject; and of which, accord¬ 
ing to Bruce, tliey are more afraid than of the plague itself. 
We lire not informed of the manner in vvhiidi these won¬ 
derful cures are effeeted; whether the living aniinal is 
ajipliod externally, as toads have been to eaiicers, even in 
our own eountTy, or taken inwardly in the form of a pow'- 
der; but, in all probability, it* reputed virtues, in eithcT 
case, have no better foundation than those formerly attri¬ 
buted to the hezoars, rhinoceros-horns, and other animal 
substances, which composed such an important purl of the 
phannacopmia of the Arabian, school of medieine. 

The adda, as described by Bruce, is about six inches and 
a half in length; the boily and tail are o^Jindrical, the 
latter thiok at tlie base, and enilitig in a vety sharp iioint; 
the head is conical, and the month provided with two rows 
of small feeble teeth; the face is coVeted with five black 
lines, which cross one another like a net; the body i* a 
light straw colour, crossed with eight eipii-dislant bands of 
black, and tlie scales are so finely polished, that-they almost 
appear as if they had lieen varnished. The adda is found 
in Arabia, Egypt, and Nubia; it_is particularly abundant 


in the neighliourluHid of the aneient Merue (near the Nile 
about N. Lat. 17"); and, in short., throughout- every part 
of the sandy deserts of Asia and Africa, whetever the 
slightest traces of moisuire exist. ‘ It liurtows,' says 
Bruce, ‘in the sand, and jierfornis the nperaliun so <iuickly, 
that it is out of sight in an instant,,and appears rather to 
have found a hole than to have made gpe • yet it often 
comds out during the heat of the day to bask itself in tlie 
sun; and, if not very nuioh frightened, vsill take retuge 
lichihtl stones, or in tlje withered, ragged roots of the ab¬ 
sinthium, dried in the sun to nearly its ow'n colour.’ 

ADDA, the Roman Addua, a river of Lombardy, which 
has its soui-co in the Rlimtiaii Alps above the town of 
Bormio ; it-waters tlie Vallcline in its whole length, then 
enters tlitnake of Como, out of the south eastern branch 
of which it issues again below the town ol Lecco: it then 
crosses the plain of Lonlhardy, passing hy Cassano, Lodi, 
and Pizzighetlone, and falls into the Po about eight miles 
ahovo the city of themuna. It was hy forcing the bridge of 
Lodi over this liver, that Bonaparte won # oecisivc victory 
over the Austrians, loth May, 17l)(i. Again, on tlie 27th 
A|)ril, 179!). the Freneh, under Moreau, w ere totally defeated 
at Cassano, on the banks of the Adda, by the Austrian and 
Russian armies. Before the fall of Venice, the Aiklu formed 
the boundary betw een the territury of that republic and the 
Duehy of Milan. It is a rapid anil wide stream, att'ording a 
good military position, in advance of Milan on the east 

ADD AX, in zoology, a species of ruminating animal, 
called hy tlic ancients Strepsiceros, from the spiral or twisted 
form of its horns. It was unknown to modern nnliiralists 
till tlie recent journey of the (leruiaii traveller R iijijiel.who 
di.scovvred it on tlie liarien sands of Nubia and Kordoliin, 
where if still rctain.s its ancient Arabic name of Addas or 
Abou-Ailda.s. P'or .a more particular account of this inte¬ 
resting ’animal, see Anteioi'E. 



fAdtlax.] 

ADDER, a name of the i-ommon viper. ,Soe Viper. 

ADDLSON, JOSEPH. This eminent writer was the 
son of the Reverend Lancelot Addismi, a c.lcriry inan of con¬ 
siderable learning, who eventually obtained the deanery of 
Lilehfleid. hut was, at the time of -fho birth of his son, rector 
of the parish of Milsioti, near Ariiesburv, in 'Wiltshire. Here 
Addison was born on the 1st of May. '1(172. After having 
iKH^n put first to a school in Aine^bury, taujrlit by llic ReVa 
Mr. Nash, and then to that of the Rev. Mr. raylor, at 
.Salisbury, he was sent to the Charter-Honse, at which semi¬ 
nary he first became acgiiaiiited with his afterwards cele¬ 
brated friend, Steele. From fins school he went ahoat 
the age of fifteen to Queen's College, Oxford, and re¬ 
moved to Magdalen College, upon obtaining a scholar¬ 
ship two years ufterw-iirds. He is.already to have ob¬ 
tained considerable facility in theyft^png of Latin verso; 
and this talent, wliich be continued te cttlwate and exercise, 
first brought him into reputation at the 'university. Several 
of his Latin poems, roost , of which were probably produced 
before he had attain^ his twenty-sixth year, were afterwards 
published in the second volume of the collection entitled, 
Mxisarum Anglicanarum Analecta. The first composition 
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vliich he gave to the world in his natwe languaM was a 
copy of verses addressed, in 1694, to Prydcti, which pro¬ 
cured him the acjjuaintance and patranago of tlmt distin¬ 
guished poet. He soon after published a translation in verse 
of part of Virgil's Fourth wor^e; and he had also the 
honour of writing the critical discourse on the Cfeorgics, 
prefixed by Drvden to hi.s translation, which appeared in 
1697. But before this, Addison had made himsdf known 
to one of the roost cnlightoned and inlluential patrons of 
literature in that day, the Lord Keeper Somers, by p poCm 
which he addressed to him, on one of the%ampaigns of 
King William. He was also introduced hy Congreve to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Montague, afterwards 
Lord Halifax. The adviintagcous connexions which he had 
thus formed seem, together with other considerations, to 
have induced him to abandon hi.s original intention of going 
into tire church. In 1699 I>ord Somers procured him a pen- 
fiion of 3007. B-year from the crown; and he then set out on 
a tour to Italy. Here he remained till the death of King 
William, in thelrpring of 1702, deprived him of his pension, 
and also put an end to his expectation of being appointed to 
a place near the person of Prince Eugene, then command¬ 
ing the Imperial troops in Italy. Meanwhile he had ad¬ 
dressed from that country his well known poetical Let¬ 
ter to Lord Halifax, which was greatly admired both in 
England and Italy, and was translated into Italian 
hy the Ahhate Salvini, Greek professor at Florence. 
Soon after his return homo he also published his TrareU, 
which he dedicated to I.s)rd Somers. His friends being 
out of pow'cr, he now remained for some time without 
employment. But at length the victory of Blenheim, in 
August 1704, excited a wish in the mini.st.cr.s to find some 
poet who might adequately celebrate its glories; and the 
Treasurer Godolphiu having mentioned the matter to Lord 
Halifax, the latter reeommended his friend Addison as the 
iltfest person to exes'utc the task. He was immediately ap¬ 
plied to; and the consequence was the production of liis 
poem, entitled The Campaign, which appeared Ijefore the 
close of the year. Godolphin, upon .seeing it when little 
more than half finished, was so much pleased with tlie per¬ 
formance that he immediately made the author a Commis¬ 
sioner of Appeals. In the following year Addison a<;com- 
panied Lord Halifax to Hanover; and in 1706 he became 
under secretary to Sir Charles Hodges, on the iqipiiinttncnt 
of the latter as Secretary of State. He cniitiiuied to hold 
the same place under the Earl of Sunderland, by whom Sir 
Charles was in a few months succeeded. But although ho 
had thus fairly entered upon a political career, he did not 
desert literature. His next production Mas his English 
opera, entitled Rnsamond; and he also assisted his friend 
Steele in his play of the Tender Husband, not only with a 
prologue to the piece, but with several of its most effective 
scenes. In 1707 an able anonymous pamphlet ajipcared, 
under the title of The present State of the fVar, and the 
neressity of an Augmentation comidrred, Mhicli has since 
been printed among Mr. Addison's works, and was no doubt 
tlie production of his pen. In 1709 he went over to Ireland 
as Secretary to the now 1/ml Lieutenant, tin; Marquis of 
Wharton; the queen also bestowing upon him the offirc of 
Keeper of the Records in that kingdom, with an increased 
salary of 300/. He was in Ireland when the first imraiicr of 
the 7h<7erappeared on the 12th of April (o.s.) in that year— 
tlie happy idea of Steele, whose connexion with the publica¬ 
tion Addison i.s said to have detected from an obsen ation on 
Virgil whicli he had himself communicated to his friend. 
The active part which he immediately look in the conduct of 
this periodical work is well known. The change of ministry in 
1710, by releasing him from his oflicial duties, and allowing 
him to return to England, enablod him to make his eontiilm- 
tions still more frequent. In the course of this and the fol¬ 
lowing year, he is also understood to have contributed several 
papers to the political work. The Whig Examiner, which was 
started alKuit tins time in opposition to the famous Toiy print. 
The Examiner, in which Swift exercised his powerful pen. 
These papers, which are five in all, are printed among his 
collected works. The Taller terminated on the 2d of January, 
1711; but on the 1st of March following appeared its still 
more celebrated successor, the S]>eefat.or, which w'os con¬ 
tinued tiU the 6th of December, 1712, and of which during 
the whole of that time Addison w as undoubtedly the chief 
support. The Spectator was followed by the Guardian, of 
which the first number was published on the 12th of March, 
and the 176tU and last, on the 1st of October, 1713; and in 


this Biso liis pen was actively employed. An anonymous 
pamphlet directed against the commercial policy of the 
ministry, and beariiy;; the title of The late Trial and Cnn- 
vir.timi ef Count Tanf, which apimared this year, is likewise 
believed to be Aildis'on's, end lias been printed among his 
works. The same year he acquired still greater fame than 
any of his former productions had brought him by his cele¬ 
brated tragedy of Cato, which was Hleeivctl with extraordi¬ 
nary applause^ feoth on the sUge and when it issued from the 
press*. It was played thirty-five nights in succession,—a run 
of popularity for which it was doubtless in part indebted to 
its political as well as to its poetical merits; and it was also 
translated soon after into French, Italian, Latin, and Ger¬ 
man. On the 18th of June, 1714, appeared the first number 
of a continuation of the Spectator, in which Addison also as- 
.dsted, till its termination on the 20th of December in the 
same year. His elegant jioeticnl address to Sir Godfrey 
Kiieller onhis picture of the king, also was published about 
this time. And bn the 23d December, 1715, soon after the 
breaking out of the Rebellion, he commenced a periodical 
publication in support of tbe government, under the title of 
The Freeholder, which he continued without assistance at 
the rate of two papers a-weok, till the 29th of June, in the 
follovviiig year. He Imd now' indeed for some time boon 
again engaged in public atfairs, having, on tbe death of 
Queen Aniie, in August 1714, been appi.intcd their secre¬ 
tary by the Lord.s Jusliees ; and after the coming over of the 
new king, having again gone to Ireland as secretary to the 
Lord Lientenant, the Karl of Sunderland. Thi' carl was soon 
after recalled, and Addison was then made a l*ord of Trade. 
In 1 710 be married the Dowager CeunIcss of'Warwick; and 
in April the following year lie was nominated one of his 
' m.vjesty's prinripol secretaries of slate. He soon, however, 
fbnncl it necessary to resign this high eiiqiloymcnt,- relii ing 
professedly on the ground of ill liealtli, but in reality, us has 
been generally understood, in consequence of his entire in¬ 
aptitude both for debate in ])arUament and for the ordinary 
business of bis oHice, It is related that his fastidiousness in 
regard to expression would siiinetimcs so embarrass him in 
the preparation of an urgent dispatch, that he was obliged 
to resign the task to one of (he clerks, in order that it might 
be e.xpedited in lime. His health, however, had also been 
for .some time impaired by attacks of asthma,- the efl'ects of 
which were probalily in no slight degree aggravated by a 
habit of over indulgence in wine, td whicli he bad long been 
addicted, but to which after his marriage he gave himself up 
more than over, seeking refuge in its baneful excitement 
from domestic unliappiueSS. He lefi office in March 1718. 
It was hoped at first that his release from business would 
have brought about bis restoration ; and for some time the 
expected effect seemed to Ibllow. In the course of the year 
1719 ho was so far recovered as to be able to engage iri a. 
somewhat acrimonious controvetsy with his old friend Steele 
on the subject ajf the bill for the limitation of the peerage, 
then under disffission in parliament, which .Steele had at¬ 
tacked in a ))aper called the Plebeian, Addison's defence of 
the measure appeai'cd in tw o suecc.ssiv e anonymous pamph- 
leUs, bearing the title of The Old Whig. They arc not 
printed among his collected works ; but arc imdoubtcdlv his. 
He again, however, fell ill, and after lingering for sometime, 
at last expired at Holland Hoii.-ic, Kensin^'tou, on the 17tli 
of June, 1719, when just eommeiiciug his lorty-cighth year. 
He left a daughter by the Countess of Warwick. 

Soon after Addison's death, liis works were collected and 
published in four volumes quarto, by his friend Mr. Tickell, 
upon whom he had cxpres.sly devolved that duty. Besides 
the compositions already raentionod, aml^sotiie translations 
from Ovid and other poetical pieces, this “editiun contains a 
treatise on ancient medals in the fiirm of dialogues, which is 
understooil to have boon prejtared by the author many years 
before his death; and a portion of a work which he had roni- 
inencod in defence of the Christian religion, being thaj, whie.h 
is commonly known hy the name w liis Enidence.f. The 
comedy of the Drummer, or the Ifaunied House, which had 
been published, anonymously In his lifetime, with a preface 
by Sir Richard Steele, was also soon aftbr reprinted liy ,Sir 
Richard, and declared to be Addison's. Two other perfonn- 
aiices have likewise lieeff since attributed to him on some¬ 
what insufficiept evidence ; the first, a dissertation in Latin 
on the most eminent Roman poets, which .vppearcd, willi 
an English translation, in 4to. in 1718; and the other a 
tract, entitled st Etiecouree on Ancient and Modern Learning, 
which was printedwith his name in 1739, having been found, 
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it wa? affirmcfl, among the manuseripts of Lord Somers. 
This enumeration comprehends all his published productions. 
Among the literary schemes which he is said to have formed, 
but did not live to execute, were a tragedy on the death of 
Sovirates, an English Dictkmary on the plan of that of the 
Italian language by the Academy della Crusca, and a me^ 
tvical translation or paraphrase of the Psalms. It does 
not apttcar that any of these undertakings had been even 
begun. 

Addison, however, has been charged widi having been 
the author of a poetical translation of the first book of the 
Uiad, which was published in 1715 hy Mr. Tickell, then his 
private secretary ; and by which it has been said ho in¬ 
tended to aim a covert blow at the popularity and suc¬ 
cess of Pope's Iliad, the first volume of which had then 
just issued from , the pves.s. The question of Addison's 
concern in this afl'air is of more interest in reference 
to his moral, than to his literary character. A story 
has been engintted upon the circumstaneo to the effect that 
Pope, with whom he had been for some years in habits of in¬ 
timacy and professed friendship, was so stung by what he 
conceived to be the duplicity and baseness of his conduct on 
this occasion, that he immediately broke off their inter¬ 
course ; and never would ho again reconciled to him. The 
celebrated character of Attieus, now inserted in the Epistle 
to Dr. Arbuthiiot, is saitl to have been oompostid by Pope 
after this, and sent hy him to his former friend. The clearest 
examination which this story 1ms rci'.cived will be lound in a 
long and elaborate note in \)r. Kippis's edition of the Hio- 
jsraphia Siifanmca, (vul.i., p. SC, Uc.) which is known to 
have been contributed by Sir William lllackstonc. The 
learned judge has undoubtedly sulficiciitly refuted many 
points in the common statement; but still it is certain that 
a coolness did arise between Addison and Pope not long 
atliT the appearance of Tickell's book, and tliere is also 
reason to believe that tlieir separation was not unconnected 
with that somewhat injiulieious and ill-timed publication. 
As for the authorship of the translation, howei er, it was 
lirobably Tickell's ow n. 

The literary greatness of Adilison in the estimation of his 
contemporaries probably stood upon somewhat different 
grounds from those upon which it is now usually placed. 
Ill his own day he was looked upon as a dramatist and a 
poet of a very high onler ; and appears to lun c been not .so 
much admired for anything else as liir being the author of 
Cato. That stately but frigid tragedy 1ms long ceased to 
gi\ e the same pleasure, hy its sonorous declamation and well- 
expressed common-places, wdiicU, it seems jo have atl'ordod 
to our ancestors. The taste vvhii^ then prevailed in poetry 
was the most artificial which has distinguished any age of 
English literature. The c)uality which ehietly drew admira¬ 
tion was a cold and monotonous polish—the warmth of 
genuine nature was aecuunted rudeness and barbarism. 
The return of the public mind to truer principles of judg¬ 
ment in such matters has been fatal both to the dra¬ 
matic and to the poetical fame generally of Addison ; 
and although his verses arc still read with pleasure as the 
productions of an elegant and iiccomplisheil mind, they are 
not felt to possess any high degree of that power which we 
now look for in poetry. His glory is now' that of one of our 
greatest writers in prose. Here, with his delicate sense of 
pro|>riety, his lively fancy, and above all, his most original 
and exipiisite humour, he was iu his proper walk. He is the 
founder of a new school of popular writing; in which, like 
most other founders of wliools, he is still unsurpassed hy any 
who have attempted to imitate him. His Tatlen, Sj}ec(alor.s, 
anA Oitardiann, gave us the first examples of a style pos¬ 
sessing all^tlfe best qualities of a vehicle of general amuse¬ 
ment and instruction; easy and familiar without eoarseness, 
animated without extravagance, polished without unnatural 
labour, and from its flexibility adapted to all the varieties 
of the gay and the serious. 

ADDITION, from the Latin addo to give to, is the putting 
together of two or more magnitudes into one. In Arithmetic 
and Algebra it also signifies the most convenient method of 
doing this, so that the sum or collection of added quantities 
may he counted or reckoned in the same manner as the 
ports of which it was comixised. The sign of this operation 
IS -f-, which is generally pronounced plus, the Latin 
for more. Thus u-\-b directs us to add the numlier de¬ 
noted by i to that denoted by a, and represents the sum of 
a aud 6. , - . . . 

Addition of whole numbers in arithmetic is performed 


partly hy memory, partly by the aid of the decimal system 
of numeration. [See Numeration,] The sum of every 
two numbers, each of which is not greater thqyi 9i mn« 
lie remembered; from whence the addition of SOfih rium- 
hers as 28 and 9, 33 and 6, &c., can be' performed in the 
head. The furtlier process is the same in principle, whether 
the several quantities to be added together bo tens, hundreds, 
&.e., pence, shillings, &c., or any other denomination. Pre¬ 
suming that no reaflei; will be ignorant of the ordinary 
methods; we will show the general principle for all cases in 
thd'fuljowing question, in vmi^i any line of headings may 
be taken:—-sS- 

ITmidredfl. Ttm*. Uhitu* 

Sh^Un^ll. P^nce. FartidnRfl. 

Btfodi, Perchcii. Yards. 


6 c d 

f e h 

I m n 

Add together d, h, and n, and if they he units, convert the 
sum into tens and units; if farthings, into pence and 
farthings, 8tc., meaning thereby, take the greatest number 
of tens out of all the imits, of pence out o&oll the farthings, 
&c., in ra-4-A-t-d, and write what is left under «. Carry (as 
it is called) the tens, pence, &r., to the next column on the 
left, and odd successively m, g, and c to them, taking out the 
hundreds, shillings, &c., as the case may be, from the result, 
and writing the remainder only under m. Carry the 
hundreds, &c., to the next hne on the left, and so on. 

The addition of fractions is, in principle, os follows. IVc 
cannot immediately express the sum of one-half of a foot and 
one-third of a ftsit otherwise than by writing i + \ of a foot. 
But if we recollect that one-half is three-sixths, and one- 
third is two-sixths, it is evident that the sum of one-half and 
one-third is fwe-sixths. The rule, therefore, is:—reduce the 
various fractions to others of equal value, and having the 
same tlenominator (see Dknominatou), add the nume¬ 
rators, retaining the denominator: or, multiply every nume¬ 
rator hy every denominator, except its own; add the results, 
which gives the numerator of the sura: multiply all the 
denominators together fur the denominator of the sum. 
Thus, for— 


I + I + I which is .{.jlii 


2x7x5= 701 

3x3X5= 45 > Add 

4X3X7= 84) 

199 numerator 


3 X 7 X 5 = 105 denominator. 

To add decimal fractions, arrange them so that tho decimal 
jioints shall fall under one another, pixiceed as in common 
addition, and let the decimal point in the sum total be placed 
under the other dcvimal points:— 

2'B! 14-103 

•04 1-04 

•118 118 

2-708 i'33-I43 

To add algebraical quantities, write them all one after 
another, without changing any sign, and connect the terms, 
which before had no sign, with the rest, hy the sign -1-. Thus 
aA-b and a—2A added, give aA-b-i-a—'lh. This is the sum, 
which may be reduced to a simpler form, by observing that 
h subtracted twice and added once, is equivalent to b sub¬ 
tracted once, and that a is added to a. The expression then 
becomes 2a - b. 

“When the quantities are fractional, the preceding rule 
follows the application of another similar to the rule in 
fractional arithinctic. Thus, for 

. “ ■_1-——^ the sum of which is 

a -i- b ^ a - b a' - b-‘ 


a X (a ~ b) 

b X (a. -j- S) 




, a“ - ab -f oft H- A* 

or a‘ + Ir numerator 
(a -h b) X (a — ft) = o' — ft* denominator. 

Kor further information, see Zii,hrary of Useful, 
ledge. Algebra, jip. 4. 22 ; Study qf Mathematics, 


Knuw- 
pp. 15, 


22 . , 

ADDITION ofllATios. A phrase which may, ptirhaps, 
at first, puzzle the niatheniatical student who reads old 
liooks, and v hich we therefore explain here. Take two 
ratios or projiortions, say 3 to 7 and ft to 9; the ratio of 
3 X 5 to 7 X 9, or of 15 to 03 wgs formerly said to be the 
sum of the ratios of 3 to 7 and 5-to 9. Similarly the ratio of 
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25 to 4 was said to be double of the ratio, or the diiphcaU 
ratio, of 5 to 2; that of 125 to 8, triple, or the triplicate ratio, 
and so on. [See Ratio, Loo a.riihm.] The sum of tlie 
first ratios in any more modem work would probably tnean 
T + 4; 'JUt the term ' sum of the fractions,' would most likely 
ho used in preference. 

ADEL, the name of a portion of eastern Africa, which it 
is not possible to flescribe with much precision. The name 
of Adaiel is sometimes given to that part of the Mtican 
coast wliich runs from the straits of Bab-el Maiiden, the 
entrance of the Red Sea, to the bay and town aCZcila; and 
the name of Adel, or the land of the Somauli.lns extended 
as fur as cape Guardufiii. Tho cliief place of the Somaulis 
is Borbera, to which the Arabs cross over from A den and 
from Mocha, between October ;uid April, to ptireha.se gums, 
myrrh, frankincense, slaves, caniels, horses, mules and 
asses, for which they give in c,xchange Indian wares. The 
inhabitants of unknown districts in the interior send caravans 
to Berbera with ivory and gold dust; and this is now the 
■ only channel of communication between the interior of 
central and southern Africa and the S.W. coast of Arabia. 
The ,Somaulis, sometimes called Berberes, have, accortling to 
some accounts, long hair and an ohvo complexion, hut, accord¬ 
ing to Valentia, wimlly hair and a very black-skin, though they 
are not negroes. They possess sliips of their own, and arc active, 
enterprismg merchants; sotneof them have settled atMiH-ha 
in .'Vrabia. Zeila is in N. lat. 11“ 18', E. Ion. t.i" ;t'; and 
this or Berbera is the best point from wliich a traveller could 
set out to exjdoro the soutlicrn boundaries of the Abyssinian 
]M oi inccs, and the upjier waters of the Bahr el Abiad; the 
caravan eommunications already cxi.sting through Hurriir, 
which borders on the territory of Zeila, and running west¬ 
ward towarib, the supposed sources of the Mile, would render 
an attomiit to penetrate into the interior probably not very 
hazardous. The horns of the cows of Adel are said to be very 
large, and probably the animal may be akin to the Galla oxen 
M liich »Salt saw in Abyssinia, and which arc brought from the 
south. A species of large-tailed sheep exists in this country, 
and the! hair is rough like bristles.—[Valentia—.Salt—Maltt;- 
Brun.l 

ADELIING, .lOHANN CHRISTOPH, the well- 
known Gerjnan grammarian and universal linguist, was 
born at Spuntekon, a village near Anklara in Pomerania, 
on the 8tli of August, 1732. He received his first education 
at tilt; town-school of Anklam, and at Kloster-licrge, near 
Magdeburg ; and afterwards visited the univci-sity of lEalle. 
In 1759 he was appointed a professor in the evangelical 
gymnasium at Erfurt; hut he held tliis situation oidy till 
1761, when, in coiiscqueiioe of a diyiute with the Catholic 
tou'ii-magistrates about a point of difference in religion, he 
found himself under the nece.ssity of leaving Erfurt. Adehing 
now went to Leipzig, where continued to reside till 1787. 
He siipiKirlcd himself by lifert% labours, and chielly by trans¬ 
lations of valuable w orks of foreign literature. The numlier 
of volumes which he thus prepared for the press, and iiiuny 
of which he enriched with extensive additions of his own, is 
surprisingly great. Among them, his Glossarium manuale 
tul scriptores tnedice et in/imcD Latinitatis, (llaWc, 1772-81. 

(i vols. 8vo.) founded upon tho previous labours of Du 
Cange and Charpentier, deserves particular notice. Besides 
these numerous translations and compilations, Adcluiig 
found leisure to prepare his critical dictionary of the High- 
German language, ((jrarnmaiisc/t-liritischeii IVurterbuch 
der Hochdeutichen Mundart.) Tht; plan of this work had 
already been projected by Gottsched, whom death )>iv.- 
veoted from following it up (1 7fi(i), and who left but scanty 
materials for its bxecution. Adehmg now' turneil his wlioh' 
al tenlion to the language of his native country, and several 
valuable works (Deutsche Sprachlehre fiir Smulen, Berlin, 
1781, 8vo., Unistiindliches Lehrgebiiude der DeuUrhen 
tipruchc, Leipzig, 1782, 2 vols. 8vo., &c.j were the result 
of the profound study which he gave to this subject. In 
1787 A delung was called to Dresden and appointed prin- 
eijral librarian to the electoral library there. The im¬ 
portant documents for Saxon history and antiquitieat'whieh 
were now under his care, atl.raeted’ his attention, and in¬ 
duced him to publish several works of deep researcb'ion the 
liistoiy and ancient institutions of the state vvhi(;h ho served. 
Soon, however, his old predileidioii for philological and lin¬ 
guistic ihqtaries return^, and he formed the plan of his 
Milhri^tes, a worlJ which he intended should contain a 
succinct historical account of all the known languages of the 
vC'arlh, with a translation of the Lord's Prayer, given as a 


specimen of os many as could bo procured. Death prevented 
him from carrying this vast project into execution. Adcluug 
died on the 10th of September, 1806, only a few months after 
the fitet volume of the Mithridates, giving an account of the 
Asiatic languages, had appeared. The plan of the work 
was afterwards taken up by Johaftii SaVerin Vatcr. who 
completed the whole in four vnluines.—[See the article 
‘ Adelung,’ by EbMt, in Ersch und ^^ber's Encyclopadie, 
vol. i.j ' ‘ / v ' 

ADEN, a ibHf^ of Yemen, one df the great divisions of 
Arabia, on the coSsl of the Indian Ocean, and nearly duo 
east ef the entrance of the Red Sea, N. lat. 12“ 40'. E.lon. 
44° 48'. The town stands on the east side of a small ))onin- 
Kula, or rather island, which is connected with the mainland 
by 11 causeway on seven ai'chcs, through which the sea 
rushes at high-water. The great gulf lonned by tliat part 
of the African continent teniiinating in Cape Gnardafui, 
and tho opposite coast of Arabia, is sometimes called the 
gulf of Aden. This town has declined from its formetr im¬ 
portance, hut is still the chief mart lor the gums brought 
from A llica by the Somaulis, and is also noted for good 
coffee. Salt (p, 1 flC) describes the place as a wretched heap 
of ruins and huts, siliuiled under a scoivliing chmate and 
iiihahiled by an uidiealtbj looking race of Arabs; tlie 
lower I'liisscs are very dejiraved in tlieir morals. On the 
north and west sides of the town there is a very sleep moun¬ 
tain, on tbe highest pinnacles of vvhieb still stand some old 
towers, ereeteii by tla; Turks. Tbe Ibrmer more prosperous 
eondition of Ibis plaei' is sbuwii by the large idiu deep 
eislerns exeavaterl in the rock, lined with stucco, on the 
N.VV, side of the town, to which the W'aterwas brought, 
from a rav ine in the mountain hy a hmad aiiueduct llial may 
still be traced. Salt saw anot her eislerii entire higher up 
the mountain, and hacked by some large masses Of granite. 
•Salt has given, in his ‘ Voyage to Abyssinia,' a BHiallsketch 
of Aden, taken from outside the liarbouT, and also u map ol 
‘ Aden Back Bay.' j 

ADHESION. This term has gencriillyibeen employed 
to denote the property by vvhii h two solids, a solid and a 
fluid, two solids and an interposed tlitid, or two flirids, re- 
nuihi attaebed to eaeli otliervvheu their surfaces are brought 
into contact. Adhesion, in .some instatices, may he eonst- 
de.red as little if at all dilTercnt fiom cohesioti, and de¬ 
pendant upon the same cause, while, in other eases, it 
appears to he eonneeled with, aii^ pndiuhly to a eomdilevable 
e.xlent derived from, ehcuiieal affinity ; when, for t xamjde, 
two surfaces of lead are iffessed togetlicr, the adliesion re¬ 
sembles mere cohesion, it gets at insensihie distances like 
t hat power, and no change of properties ensues in themeiiil. 
If, however, the surface of a piece of lead is put into contact 
with mercuiy, the two metals act upon and’Combine wit li 
each other, and an anialgaio is produced by cVicmical 
affinity. Thert; are other instances in which the adhesion is 
not distinctly to he referiwl hf cohesion, and in- Which it 
certainly does not depemd uiwn chemical affinity, aSfWlicn 
a plate of glass adheres to the surface of merimry, or 
liquids rise in small tubes by capillary attraction. 

Among tbe earlier attempts to determine the force ef 
cobesiou arc those trf Di.B. Taylor, in a paper on magnetism 
(Fhil. Trans. 172t). He performed various expenijitoits 
to ascertain tbe force of adhesion between wood and vvftler. 
In determining tho force in weight required to separate 
them. He found it to he directly as the sutface, and that 
a square inch of wood required fifty grains to raise it from 
the water. 

M. Achard (Berlin, MePmrs, 1776) made a vast mihiber 
of experiments on the force of adhesion between plates lif 
glass of different diameters, and many liqnidl, and uponThe 
adhesion of twenty different Kubstatices with as many liquids. 
It haimieen suppo.-ed that luUicsion was derived from at- 
luospiietic pressure, but M. Achard found that'by'.varying 
i1k‘ pressure no change occurred in the adhqsivc fisreip of 
glass and water; and that the adhesion of fluids to solids 
w as nnilbrndy in tho inverse rtitio of th» temperature. The 
dimimilion in the force of adhesi^ by liiCreasB of tempera- 
turos was attributed by Gttyton uc Morveau to thq.rarefite- 
tion of the fluid by heat, and the conseqtfent reduction of 
points of contact in the same space t 

As the surfaces of the solids employed by Dr. Taylor and 
M. Achard ipust'teve Itefeti wetted by the liquids, it has 
been ohJbete^Site their experiments, and especially hy M. 
Dutour in the rfe Phympie, that they do not prove 

any adhesion bdtwet^. the solid and the liquid, but cohesion 
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between the two portions of the liquid which have been 
separated. If this objection be valid, then those only can be 
oonsidered as proper cases of adhesion'; in which no particle 
of one substance remains witli the other after the separation 
of their surfaces, as when glass is separated from mercury; 
M. Diitour found that a disc of glass 11 lines (French) in 
diameter adhered to mercury with a force of 194 grains. 

M. Guyton published in 1777 in hLs Chymie, 

a scries of experiments, on the force of ai^csion between 
eleven metals and mercury; his method wai aW follows;— 
the metals were perfectly pure, circular, and one inch in dia¬ 
meter ; they were all of thb same thictness and snsjiended 
from a ring in the centre at the arm of an u8.say-balanee 
and counterpoised; the plates wcio then applied fa) the 
surface of the mercury, which was changed in each experi¬ 
ment, and the weights required to detach them were as fol¬ 
lows — 


Gold .... 

Grains. 

. . 44G 

Zinc .... 

0raiaB. 

. *2(iA 

Silver . . . 

. . 429 

Copper . . 

. 142 

Tin .... 

. . 418 

Antimony . 

. 126 

Ivcad . . . 

. . 397 

Iron .... 

. 115 

Bismuth . 

. . .372 

Cobalt . . , 

8 

I’latina . . 

. . 282 




In these experiments the p-ienoraena of adliesinn apjiear 
to depend upon the degree of chemical affinity existing be¬ 
tween the mercury and the metals applied to its surface. 
If the airniily be wcah, the two surfaces will separate by the 
application of a slight force. Indeed, M. Guyton bim.scll' 
eonsidiM's that the weight mjuired to separate ilie different 
metals from mcrc.my may directly express their affinity lor 
it. It will be evident on a moment's (‘onsideration that the 
degree of adhesion is perfectly independent of the. densities 
of the dilferoiit metul.s. 

Tlni sixty-third volume of the Philmrrjihical Magazine 
contains a. paper by Mr. llevan. in whicli the subject of ad¬ 
hesion appear.s tO. ho coiisidererl in a point of view which 
had previously excited hut little attention, vir... the real force 
of adliesiini of different nails when driven into wood of dif- 
fcTcnt S])ceies ; the weight, witlioul impulse, necessary to 
force a nail a giten deptji into wood, and the fore.o req lired 
to oxlraet llio same whew so driven. The term adliesion in 
this ease is applied lo the force., whether arising from fric¬ 
tion, or Coiiesion. or partly from both, with whicli wood 
resists the drawing »>ut of a nail. Mr. Bevan has 
given a table of the adhesion, &c. of different kinds of 
nails when driven into dry (,;iij'istiuuia deal; in this 
talile it appears that a sixpenny nail, 7.'J to the Ih., 21 
inelies long, hgeed I j inch into the wood, reiiuired 
,'127 lbs. weight to extraet it; the percus.sive force required 
to drive thi’ sixpenny nail to the depth of one inch and a- 
lialf into the dry deal, with a cast-iron weight of 6'27 j Ihs., 
was four blows or strokes ffilling freely, the space of 12 
inches, and the steady pressure to priKluce the same effect 
was 4t)" llis. With different kinds of timber the results va¬ 
ried greatly,‘and Mr. Revau eonclude,s that a sixpenny nail 
driven two inchhs into dry oak, would require a force of more 
lliati half a fam to extract it by steady pressure. Mr. Bevan 
(Phil. Mug. 'And Armali! nf Ph'itowphy< yol. ii-, p, i29l) has 
also determined the force required to draw screws out of ffif- 
forent kinds of wood; the screws used were about two inches 
in length, .22 diameter at the exterior of the threads, .l.'i 
diameter at the laittora, the depth of the worm or thread, 
being .035, and the number of threads in one inch = 12. 
These screws were passed thnmgh pieces of wiaal, exactly 
half an inch in tligcdtiicss, and drawn out from the following 
dry woods by tlvd-annexed weights, beech 400 lbs., diUo 
790 lbs,, ash 790 lbs.. oak7<>0lhs5) mahogany 770 lbs., elm 
655 lbs., sycamore SSOlhs. The force required to^raw 
similar screws' out of deal and the softer woods, was about 
half the above. 

ADHESIONS, Theory of, in Botany,, is the basis of 
much of the philosophical part of that science, and forms 
one of the most striluitg pmnls of difference between the 
doctrines of the present 'anti preceding scliouls. It shows 
that nvany of the varied characters, which cause so 
endless n diversity ef appearance in the vegetable king¬ 
dom, originEDte in the adliesion of a few<» very simple 
organs; and that what we are accustomed .ft) oqnsiderqwrts 
of extremely different nature, only seem so.in ^eonsequenco 
of the way in which such adhesion-oceurs. Thus, the stem 
of a tree is not a homogeneous mass of tegetahle matter, 
perforated by holes, or 'filled by little cavities cc.used by the j 


extrication of air in it 'wheu in a soft state, bnt in prtldnced 
by the adhesion of certain elementary bodies called delllilar 
Tisgiie, Fibrous Tissue, and Vascular Tissue (see EnKMeN- 
TARV Oroans), arranjjed in a definite manner, which varies 
with species; neither is a leaf, or a fruit, or a flower a mere 
mass of pulp, or an expansion, like the hum of an animal, 
but also consists of these same elementary organs in a state 
of adhpsion. To gardeners' it has been long known that 
the pni^ty of adhesion between oontiguous parts exists to 
a certain deme; lor the operation of grafting or budding a 
portion of ^ < plant upon another is dependent upon it. 
They also know that if two cucumbers, or two apples, or 
even two hard branches lie artificially placed in contact 
when in a growing state, they will adhere, so as to liecome 
what may be called vegetable twins; and tliat the same 
])henomenon sometimes occurs constantly in certain culti¬ 
vated plants, of which an instance is furnished by tlie clus¬ 
ter goracn pippin apple, whose fruit is usually twin. 

Guided by these well-known facts, modem botanists have 
discovered tliat the property of adhesion explains the true 
nature of every organ that plants hear, and that there is 
none so anomalous, which cannot he shown to owe its ap¬ 
pearance in a great measure to the union of contiguous 
parts. As it is very important that this should bo clearly 
understood by all who make Botany tlieir study, we shall 
proceed to give several illustrations of it. “ 

Borne leaves aru said to be stem-clospitig or mnplexicauh 
when their base partially surrounds the stem (/g. a ); . while 
some stems are said to be perfoliate, when they seem as if 
they pierced through the leaf, as in Bupleurum rofundi- 
folium (Jig. h ); hut (he latter difl'er from the fonner only in 
this, that in the first the lobes at the base of the leaf embrace 
the stem without adhering, while in the second they not oijly 
clasp tlife stem but grow together where their margins come in 
contact. Some leaves arebollow, asin the pitclier plant, and 
these were formerly thought to he special organs with wdiich 
no analogy could l)c discovered; they are now known to be 
leaves which have rolled np so that their opposite margins 
come in contact and adliere. Other leaves, growing from 
opposite sides of a stem, adhere in consequence of their 
bases becoming connate (Jig. c), as in the ho»cysuckle; 
and finally there arc others, many of which grow, in what 
iMitanists call a whoril, that is to say, all round a stem ui)on 
the same plane, and adhere by Jheir margins into a sheath 
(Jig. d), as in Casuurina. 
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m the ntnuneulus; tnit tbef also often adhero by their edgds, 
into a sort of cjip, as ia the cherry. Botanists used to con¬ 
sider the former as composed of ma ny leaves, and the latter 
as composed of but one leaf, cut at the edge into a certain 
number of lobes. In the corolla the petals are either all 
separate, as in the rose, or they adhere by their edges into 
a cup or bell, us in the differo^ heaths. Campanula, and the 
like; while the first was called many-petaled, the Second 
were called one-petaled, it being thought, as in fhe ease 
of the calyx, that itwa.sa single petal of ^special kind, 
cut into lobes at the margin. 

Similar adhesions take place between the stamens. In 
the rose they are all distinct from each other; in the gera¬ 
nium they slightly adhere at the base (fig. e ); in the mallow 
they adhere into a tube, except near the upper extremity, 
whore they are not united, and have their ordinary appear¬ 
ance (fig. 'fy, in other plants they grow together into a solid 
tulie in which no trace of separation can he discovered, as in 
the genus Guaroa (fig. g). •, 

Finally, in the pistillum there are certain pairts called 
carpella, each of which is a hollow body terminated by a style 
and stigma. These carpella are hollow, because they are 
formed of a fiat organ doubled up so that its edges come in 
contact, and adhere to each other. Sometimes only one car- 
pellum is present in allowor.as in the cherry (fig.h); some¬ 
times several, Is in the rose (fig. i). The ^hesions in the 
Matter case cause many of the diflerences we observe in 
the structure of fruits ; for instance, an apple is composed of 
five .such carpella, adhering to each other and to the calyx ; 
an orange is composed of many such cai-pclla, each of its lobes 
being one. In the nigella, the styles of the carpella arc all 
distinct ( fig. k), but in the lily and the myrtle (fig. /), the 
stjdes of the carpella adhere so cxunpletely that there seonis 
to be but one. In the apple, the calyx seems to grow from the 
top of the fruit; this is caused hy the carpella having at a 
very early period adhered to the inside of the calyx, which 
afterwarclj grows with their growth, and, finally, loaves its 
extromitios in a withered state near the top of the carpella: 
in the cherry, on the contrary, no adhesion ever takes 
place between the carpellum and the calyx; and, conse¬ 
quently, when the fruit is ripe, there is no trace of the latter 
upon its upper end. In the raspberry, the fruit is enabled 
to slip like a thimble from off the ri^eptacle, because the 
cariiella all adhere by their sides. 

"‘For fhrther irtformation upon this subject consult De 
Candolle's Ther/rie Elementaire de la Botamqae, 2d edition. 
Lindley's Introduction to Botany. Bunal, Sur la Nature et 
lee Jtupports de quelquee-um dee Qrganee de la Fleur. De 
Camlolle’s Organogrqfphie Vegelcd>le, &c. 

ADIANTuM, a gem® of dorsiferous ferns, so called by 
the Greeks, because ^C^^ves are of such a nature that 
water will not readily mmSten them. The plant described 
by Hippocrates and his successors under this name, appears 
to have been the A. Capillus 'Veneris, or the maiden- hair 
fern—a rare European species, occasionally mot with on 
moist rocks, and old damp walls, even in this country. 
From other genera hfethe same tribe it is known by its size, 
or masses of reproductive particles, being situated upon the 
margin of the leaves, and carried over by a thin curved 
scale which separates from the leaf by its inner edge. 

The number of species is ve^ considerable, probably not 
fer from 80 or 90, and, os is the case in all extensive 
genera of ferns, comprehend every degree of division of the 
leaves, from perfect simplicity to what botanists call supra- 
decoitipositian. All those in which the leaves are much 
divided, are remarkable for the very delicate clastic stalks 
on which the broad leafletf are attached; it is to this circum¬ 
stance that the name o*r maiden's-hair has been given to 
the European species. The genus is scattered over all the 
world from Europe to New Zealand, bufris not found in 
any liigh.latitudes in cither hemisphere; by for the greater 
part of the species inhabit damp trOTical woods. 

A. Cajyiltue Veneiis, is a dark green stemtess plant, 
found in damp, sbarp, rocky places, by the sill of water¬ 
courses, and on tlic edge of wells, where the airjs keen and 
flry. Its leaves, which are from six to fifteen ilmlies high, 
have a blackish-purple, highly-polished stalk, divided into n 
great number of very slender ramifications, from the extre¬ 
mities of whicbk, proceed the tliin, delicate, wedge-shaped 
leaffets, which are notched irregularly upon their upper 
edge, and have the, most graceful appearance imaginable 
when growing a little above the eye, and gently agitated by 
the wind. Wonderful medicinal properties were once 
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ascribed to tbit species, but they have long’ since been dis¬ 
covered to have no nistchoe except in the exaggeration of 
fanciM practitibneif!' All that can be discovered in it is, a 
slight but pleasant aromatic flavour; the French occasionally 
use it in slight coughs. CajMaiygie prepared by pouring 
boiling syrup upon the leaves ofrthia frocies, or of A. peda- 
turn, an American plant of larger growth and far less divided 
leaves; a little flavour is afterwmila given with orange- 
flowcr.s. 

ADIGE, the Athesis of the Romans, called by the 
Gormans Etsch, is a considerate river of-North Italy, which 
has its source in the Alps of Tyrol abole Brixon ; it enters 
Italy by Bolzano and the ’^'alley of Trento, flows in a southern 
direction by Ro%’eredo, parallel to and for the most part 
about 6 miles from, the lake of Garda, then turning abruptly 
towards the cast, passes through Verona and Legnago; it 
afterwards enters the great Delta between the Bmnta and 
the Po, and forming several branches, empties its waters into 
the Adriatic Sea. Below V'erona it is from 3 to AOO feet 
wide ; and from Legnago, its general coui'sc may bo con¬ 
sidered as parallel to that of the Po. It is a deep and rapid 
stream, dividing by its course the old Venetian territories 
from Lombardy proper. On its banks many a battle has 
been fought for the possession of Northern Italy.—[Sec 
Arcoi,k.] 

ADIPOCIRE. A substance s<.i named from adqis fat, 
and cera wax, because it possesses the properties partly of fnt 
and partly of wax; it is a biwly of a peculiar nature, being 
intermediato bctv'een fat and wax, and bearing a close re¬ 
semblance to spermaceti. This name was gi\en by M. 
Fourcroy in 178(), to the substance in question, wliich be 
discovered on examining a ))icce of human liver that had 
remained for ten years exposed to the air in the laboratory of 
M. Poultior de la Salic. In llic same year Fourcroy bad 
the opportunity of observing nil accumulation of adipocim on 
a scale of prodigious extent, under eircum|tenccs ofai pecu¬ 
liar nature, which are highly curious. Iwero was in Paris 
an immense burial-ground, called La Cimetifre de* Innoceris. 
This place had been the receptacle'of the dead for a consi¬ 
derable part of the population of Paris for several centuries 
On account of some improvements in the neighbourhood it 
was determined to remove tins feemetery. The number of 
burials in tills place hud amogntud to some Iboiisands an¬ 
nually. The bodies were duj^sitedin pits or trenches about 
thirty feet deep; eaeh pit Was capable of holding from tvveli o 
to fifteen thousand bodies; and as the pits became full they 
were covered with a few feet of earth. The extent of the 
whole area avas about keven thousand square yards, and this 
space became at last occupied by a mass which consi.sti*d 
almost entirely'of animat matter, rising siitveral feet above 
the natural level of the soil Scientific men"wcre speciiilly 
charged by the government to direct the precautions requi¬ 
site for securing tlie health of the workmen in reifioviiig this 
immense mass of putrefying animal matter; amqng whom 
were Fourcroy and Thouret, the latter of whorn luiS '^Ven a 
most interesting account of the circumstances" attending the 
opening of the ground, and the former -an analysis of the 
new and singular wijcct that presented itself for investiga¬ 
tion. The most remarkable change was found it)11^ bodies ' 
that had been heaped together in the trenches. ’Me first 
of these trenches opened in the presence of Fourerdy, hod 
been closed for fifteen years The coffins were in good 
preservation ; the covers Wing removed, thq bod|ps were 
observed at the botteiMi, leaving a considerable Iffistanc© 
between their surface knd the cover, and flatte,fipd, as if ■ 
they had Buffered a strung curapressiun^ the liD^swhich 
had covered them was slightly adherent to thV’bodies ; 
betmafh the linen was found nothing , but irrqgulai’masses 
ofsoft ductile matter of a grey-white cwur,A(e8etn- 
bling common white cheese, the resemblaftW'^eing more 
striking from the print which the threg^ dr'yif Hben 
had made upon its surface. The boBefi,®hiohi "were sur¬ 
rounded by this matter, had no,:l»oliii^, but woi^ readily 
broken by sudden pressure. obk^ was envhPned with 
this peculiar matter ftie face WM ho longer distingtiishable; 
the mouth Was ^^hs^anized; no taiSfce remdined' of the 
viscera of tW'thni^-and abdomen, which weraall-nonfused 
together,'atilb^^erted into this fa^ matter’’; and this was 
affo invan^ly th* case with the brain. Noite of this matter 
was 'bodies isolated from eack^otjier, hut only in 

those aeeuihulqt^ in the common griivw/,^ From various 
observations it teas found that this fatf^ 'matterijwak capa¬ 
ble 6£ enduring in these burying places for'tMirty 'or forty 
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fean, but fli«t ulliinfttely it becaiue corroded andwaBdis- not contaiu azote ; its ultiinatcelebontB are catbon, hydro- 
a^tad. ' geo, and eacfgm*. 

This autHtance* tnaa |»o«mted for examination inader artiSeiidlys iaubitB^i very.aiW 
auob remarkabte cinnunataneesi ia %maMered by M< caTbpnic acid,'Mi 

FooTOToy as aa ammotfi^al soap# fontied of a ]>eeuliBr'Ojl )»>purbwotted l^drPd^U# apd tw^ty <if '%drcgett, atW^ * 
OMBbiUM uridi amaumiiwlts iwoperties are, tbat it meila tmttandtting tbe roixfare threugbya red-hot tube, abyetui 
at '«dnut ISO® Fahrmihw|by a a^ng heat it ia decomptwed ^hito ciyatals were ob^ned, which Wbre 'ipaolnWe in tttiUtf,' i 
with tto solution ef a#*ubma. Alcehid nuis - but slightly solubte in.alcoboh and fUipblobvhgaiiintoMi oil^uia. '‘•• 
upon it at oommon'Wahperatureg, but t^sB.boilibg dis-, Until recent^# it was odBeived. that ftft! iS,a simple 
solves about 'One-fourtn of its weight, the greater part of pnBci|dit eonstitutihg one of Jhe elemUnts of' the; aninlal 
which separates on cooling in small acieuUr ory^tabi. lime, orgamzation;; but Iff. ChevreuV# who ba* hxaihitted 
potash, and soda decompose adipocire with the solution qf substance witlr extraordinary diligence,'bps'demotist^ided ' 
ammonia. It is decmnmised by nitric a(^ with the pcoduc- that it is not a simple ptm«ple i Ihrt that H* Oomiste r^ 
tion of nitric oxide, ana by sulphuric acid vfith the develop-i hvo substances which are capatuo of being separated from 
mentof charcoal. M. Chevreul (/feoAercAer mr let Corps each other, and bhtained in a distinct form, j.'Of these' 
gra*) finds that adipocire consists of a large quantity of substancCs, one,'at the qrdinaiy tenmefature of Ihe atmos- 
morgaric acid, and a small quantity of oleic acid, combmed nhero, is solid; the other finid.' TC the solid'StthSbmce 
With a little ammonia, iKitosh, and lime. he gives the name of rtortue, from oWa^, fat or stiet, and 

Different opinions have been entertained as to the nature to the' ffuid substance eZaVne, from ^aTOO, oil.' ^mine, 
of tWoperation by which adipocire is jnwluced. From the the solid portion of fat, is a substance coloarkm, tasteless, 
experiments of Dr. Gibbes (F/mZ. TV«^. 1794), it wouW ap- nearly iuodprous, soluble in aMohol, sepSriible'flrom tbie 
pear that musculttc flesh, when buriM in moist earth, is, by solution in the form of small, silky needles, and priming 
a peculiar kind of decomposition, scai-coly to be considered tts solidity at a temperature of 99° FahreBjheit Blaine, 
as putrefaction, converted into adipocue ; and this change the oily principle of fat, is fluid at the tem^fature uf 
he found was expedited by exposm-e to i-unning water. Fahrenheit; it is of a yellow colour, without odour, lighter" 

M. Gay-l.iissac has stated it as the opinion both of him- than water, its specific gravity being 0‘91'3, ; and easily 
self andi-M. chevrenl, that the apparent conversion of flesh soluble in alcohol. The difference hi the: ftrtdityi or the 
into adipocire is tnorolv a deception; and is nothing more melting point of the fat of diflereirt nhimB% depends oh 
than the-wasting of tlie muscular fibres, wliile the fat re- the pro^rtidhs in which those t'wo substances'ate oombiticd;* 
mains. The experiments on which this conclusion are in the more solid the stearine, in the less oOUSistentethe 
founded (Ann. da C'fdm. at de P/iys. iv. 71) are these;— oiaVne, being in excess. : • 

fibrin of hloisltwas kept in water, rqtiewwi once every two or The chemical proeesse.s by which these- substances are 
thred days for three montlis ; it ail wasted way, and no fat obtained are simple. Adeps, tallow, or fixed’ oil, is diw-! 
whatever ieihajhq^j Muscle of beef and liver being treated solvable in very pure, hot alcohol; the stearine separates 
in the ^ome wtiy# some fatty matter remuiued. Dr. Thomson from tlie solution by crystallization, assuming the form# M-, 
states that ii fecsljtvWhicli had lain in a moss in Scotland for has laicti already stated, of fine silky liee^es, while the ' 
more than a was examined a few years since, and olaVne ia procured by the evaporation of the spirit. There 

fmmd fo ^ entiiipy converted into a hard saponaceous mat- is a still simpler process. Fixed oil is congealed ;1re. wlow 
ter; a pdrtiiJn.CUt trean the thigh was ehiefly adipocire; temperature; the mass is then pressed between folds iff 
(iiid the quantity of ia<%;ijuatter was much t<K> large to sup- bibulous paper; the ela'ine soaks into the bibulous pajiee-; 
pose it to have pre-existed in the living body. To this may and the stearinein a separate form; when the 
he added another siihilar fise observed by Site E. Home bibulous paper is" jpiteSed undHf water, tbe oily matter vylnch 
and Mr. Braude, andpubhshed in the Philosophical Trans- eseajws is pure elanio. The changes that take place when 
acZ/ons for 1813. ^ ' the constiUient princeswf fat combine-with an allgflij''bs 

By the action of dduto nillfei .acid upon lean flesh. Dr, potash, ■will he explaiited in the artide SoAi'. " 'fl - 
(libbe.-iobtained a substaitee.Sliich hteeonsidered as exactly Animal fat is containod in a distinct membrane,.termed 
similar to the adipocire pteducod ilpfebe. mode tdready de- the adipose tissue. The adipose is fermediff the 
Scribeil. iDr. Bostock (NtchoUon%Murnal, 8vo., vol. iv. p. TissuK, but the nrraritremont of thefilues is Wniely di^ent 
l.f.'i) also foruMsl adipocii-e by the agency of nitric acid; it is, in the fonner and thi lattOT. The fibres of the adipose' 
however, most .prqhabte that the result of the action of the tissue are larger and tongher than tliose of the cellular, 
acid is essentiaUy different from the true acllpoctee. and form a much coerser Iweb. t 

A'DIPOSB SUBSTANCE, adeps, fat. ADIPOSE According to the most raninent anatomists,llho structure 
TISSUE# JVZa adipusa, lutin.; Tissu g'-ameu3i, FT. of the adipose tissue consists of,Jte<lded paelCets, sepu-ated 

AdipositiWubstance, or fgt, ^ an animal oil, which re- from each other by fuiTOWa; each^Pu;ket is compiled of small 
sembtes, in Its essential pnipi^ies, the vegetable oils. It is spheroidal particles;, each particle is again divisible jnto 
■wboltei jitorgamc, thougli contained in an organized tissue, still smaller grains, which present the appearance of 
It va% in ite consistence, or rather in the temperature at vesicles, car minute hags or sacs, and it is in these bags that 
which it hecomek,.solid. In general, it forms a pretty firm she fat is contained. The knife iff the anatomist cannot 
solid, .wajStitoting suet, which, when i^sested of tlm mem- indeed demonstrate the membranous wgils of these appose 
“ brane"j|fia|lieii it is contained, is calM tallow; tint there vesicles; but, though too fine and delioafo to he.ilistin- 
aro am^s in which, at the ordinary temperature of the guished by the eye, there is reason to conclude that tlm 
atmus^re, it always remains fluid, as in the cetacea. At adipose tissue forms sicsfjtehioh ore completely cte^, .and 
the temperature the human body, it is fluid. It is there- that it is so arranged as to render each vesicle a distioet bag, 
fore cobteiVed, that during life it must exist in a fluid or havirm no communication whatever with any other vesicle, 
semi-feutl state ;’ though, when (te8e>^’®d in the living For, ff a partion of the adipose tissue, recently taken from 
bodyarc ma|Si *through the adipose the body, be placed in wurm water, of a temperutme greater 
roonMimte eithetem the human subject or in animals, it than is sufficient: to melt the fat, not a drop of i^ w^ escaiie, 
app^feste a yielding, compressible substance, with provided the Igmperatute of the wauu ws not mifflicimit to 
a sli;j&^wegtee ptetransluixincei ;i^cre is reason, :^Wever, injure the membrane; but if incisions be muite thmugh the 
to <^Sui^_teat ibis degree Of nrirmess, as weli5%.the tissue, the. oil instantly begins te issue from it;, showing 
general awteAfenoo which it exhibits in the living te®ect, divided, and t^t consu¬ 

ls whwsjteffcted Item the organized membrane in w®h it 'tefently the oil fiowsout, Again, though at fe fluid at the . 
is coni&ed.'fste, famperature of, the human body, yet the. affiposo masses 

HiiiMn fai, ww6lscpafated from the 1ii»®Je in which it preserve a oonstent and definite funn,,wmfh wpi^7*9l ^ 

IS dep(mikd,ik ef a Wbitia|f-ye8aw colour, lisiiflribe oedouring the case unless the oil were mclosefl m a soM sufficiently 
matfow W^^luWo inlprir, is capable ef^biibg removed dense aii^esisting to maintain that fopn, L^y, m hpw- 
by wanti^' It transparent in luepertion to over large a quantity |ho tef rtay be arisunriSKB^', in apy 

the youtHanoss o^c subject, tlie increasing part of tis l>ody, it cannot by apy: degj^-g of |>e 

with aio. * l^en purified, it ia i»«aS*ii8W.)«^,, ini)doi^ made to pass trim nne part to #er; while tbd flicffite 
and of a mia, iflfelpid taste. It U llghw^tlte’WwtorSjaid with which the o4iuWte membrane feBbitS the transimssiwi 
burns witt’iipldlty. By exposure to afr beaiU offluids through ita cells ftora «»« exteemity of thrbody 

•ran^ WSrivpi.off a volatile'pcid, vririchffcs'W'Bteong to the other, is oneof the mosf atrikm)^ 
odour. ofi^Of tlte few animal su^;{aneps wfflch does tissue. . .Nmthor ip the fUflpft ^tenawn qf the c^mar 
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tissue with fluid does » iiii^e particle ever penetrate the' 
sdipuse vesidles; they nev^ oontain anything but their 
own proper substance. 

There is reason to believe tl>et the fet is immediately 
formed out of the blood, without any glandular appamtus 
for secreting it, by Ibe capillary arteries of the adipose 
vesinles. In the ftirrow between each packet is placed the 
hranch of an artery and vein. These vessels divide and 
subdivide to an extreme de|fee of minuteness, penetrating 
and terminating in the vesicles of wliich the packet is com- 

C ed. in these vosicles tho ultimate or capillary arteries, 
a process, the nature of which is wholly unknown, 
separate adipose matter from the blood which is flowing in 
theni, and deposit it in the vesicles. By chemical analysis, 
the materials of fet, like those of all the other secretions, 
are found'to be contained in the blood; but in what mode 
the fet is separated from tho blood we arc wholly ignoratit. 
It is probaiile, however, that the blood receives the oily 

B le of fat from the chyle, which is the nutritWe matter 
V)y the process of digestion, in which it is ascertained 
to be present in large quantity. 

As diffused over tho body, tbs adipose membrane con¬ 
sists of masses which vary considerably in their magnitude 
and shape. In some places they are rounded, in others pear- 
shaped, and in the median line of the abdomen, egg-shaped. 
The distribution of the membrane is exceedingly unequal. 
There is, in general, a considerable layer immediately l)e- 
neath the skin; and especially lattwccn the skin and the 
abdominal muscles, w'horo it occasionally accumulates in 
ehormons mas.ses. Between the folds of the membranes 
which form tlie omkni’i.'m and meskntkuv, there is usually 
a large quantity ; als > around the heart and tho kidneys ; 
on the face, and e.spocialIy on the chocks, and in the orbits of 
the eyes: in the palms of tho hands, the soles of the feet; tho 
pulp of the lingers and toes, the flexures of tho joints, the 
fibres of muscles, and the sheatl) of vessels. In most of tltcsc 
organs it never entirely disappears, whatever be the degree 
of iilMtnoss to which the hmly may be reduced; wlvilo in 
the cranium, the brain, the eye, the car, the nose, and 
several other organs, there is none, whatever he the degree 
of corpulency' 

The frmotion which tho adiposo substance performs in tho 


animal economy is not very 


Being a bad con 


duetor of caloric, it cannot have much influence (though the 
fat immediately beneath tho sluii may have some) in main¬ 
taining the heat of the body, since tho chief ])ortion of it is 
situated deSep in tho system, and is piaijcd around the internal 
viscera. Yet, it certainly accomplishes more than one pur¬ 
pose of no slight importance. 1. In the first place, it is pro¬ 
bable that its accumulation in the system serves as a reservoir 
of inrtkmmable matter for the generation of animal heat, and 
that it often actually maintains a process of comhustwn no 
less than the bil of the lamp. The phenomena of life present 
nothing more curions and interesting than the provisions 
which are made for tlie production and support of animal 
heat, as will be frdly shown hereafter. (See Heat, 
Animal.) Animal heat is generated by the union of the 
carbon of the blood with the oxygen of the air, and the 
consequent formation of carbonic acid, the evolution of heat 
invariably attending the formation of this acid. By the 
process Of digestion chyle is formed; chyle aontains 
a large portion of carbon: this carbon is poured into the 
gmt venous trunks of the system, and, in a mode which 
will be explained hereB,fi;er, is immediately carried to the 
lungs by the great vessel that springs from the rij^S'heart. 
In the lung it is consumed, in the formation of carbonic 
add gas, for the production of animal hca(;, ; and the largo 
supply required for tho continual maititcnanco of this 
process is, tinder ordinary circumstances, afforded by tho 
chyle. But suppose this supply to foil; then immediately 
the absorbent vessels take up, ^m its various receptacles, 
the adipose matter iiccumulated in the system, and 
convey it to the veins; the veins transmit it to the lung, 
and thus the lung is supplied with the necessaiy quantity of 
carbon for the generation of carbonic acid, and tJie conse¬ 
quent production of animal heat. 2. In the seSotod place, 
it serves a most important use in obviating the effects of 
exeesSiw nutrition. When too much food is taken, or 
wiiHn the secretions and excretions are suppressed, grievous 
evils Would ai ise, and often death would ensue, if thcre were 
no jneyisiem for the removal of this superfluous matter. 
One of the most important of those provisions is the deposi¬ 
tion df fet, hjr which JhC'^atem is lightened Of a-hurtben; 


and tlie cireulating system especially is telieved of d fulnsn 
and tension Of ife vessels, which might induee ill thesf » 
fatal state of action. The secretion of fat froiri the Ife^, 
and the depoiitionbf it ih.its various receptacles, is thifeoae 
of the safety valves of the constitution. The generalien 
of it under cireumstanoes favourable to its forinatiun, iftfet 
is, under circumstances wbicb part the system In dangerj 
either from the quantity or the quality of the blood, is ex 
tremely rapid. In man, no other solid is ever formed as 
quickly as this sometimes is; but in some animals, in 
certain states of the atmosphere, a prodigious accumulation 
of it is said to take place iu the course of a ibw hours. 
Bichat states that during a fog of twenty^ibur houn cAi- 
tinuaucc, thrushes, wheat-ears, ortolans, and red-breasts, 
are sometimes Observed to become so fat that they ore un¬ 
able to fly from the sportsman. 

A certain quantity of fat is a sign and on effect of health; 
an excessive aciuimulation of it is a sign and a cause of 
disease. The quantity actually generated is influenced by 
a great variety of eircurastances. 1. By ago. At tlie two 
extremes of human life the quantity is always small. 
Before birth, it is leas than at any other jieriod. During 
the tlrst half of fVntal existence, there is no appearance of 
it whatever. About the fifth ittouth it begins to appear in 
isolated grains under the skin. At the period of birth, it is 
sometitnes accumulated in consklerahle quantity; but even 
thou, it is iu distinct masses in no part of the body except 
ing heueath the skin ; in the internal organs, and in every 
Ollier part of the body, it is found only iu small and separate 
grains. As the period of maturity pa.ssea into that of de¬ 
clining age, it is sorac:time,s very ubundunt; but a.s old age 
advances, the quantity invariably diminishes; and in ex- 
Ircinc old age it is very minute; this is one of the chief 
causes of the tliinuoss so characteristic of lliis stage of ex¬ 
istence. It is remarkable, too, that tbo situation of the fat 
in the,aged is exactly the reverse of that in tho infant. In 
the infant, as we have seen, there is scarcely of this 
substance in the interior of the body, but ulraosrall of ll 
is accumulated immediately Ijcneatli the skin tSapd thU is 
the cause of the plumpness and roundneas of the exlenial 
surl'aee of the infant: iu the old. on tho conteary, whatev er 
piirtion of fat remains in the system is ahiiost all deposited 
in the very substance of the organs, while there is sciircely 
anv on the external surface. 2. The quantity of fat is mate¬ 
rially influenced by sex. In general, it is miac abundant in 
the female than in the male. 3. By constitution. There arc 
persons who never become fet at any period of life, howet or 
sound the health, however good the apiKititc, however 
favourable the circumstances for the formal ion of this 
substance. And this habit is often hereditary, being 
received from the parent and transmitted to the oil- 
spring for many successive generations. 4. By die!. 
Nutritious and abundant diet, consisting especially of 
animal food and malt liquofs, conduces to its formation in 
large quantities; while high seasovied, spiced, or aciil 
aliments, together with the immoderate uso of spirituous 
liquors, check its production, By the condition of the 
function of assimustion. If the power of assimilation (that 
is, the jjower of converting chyle into blood) be diminishetl, 
while the appetite remains unimpaired, a large quantity of 
chyle is (lowing in the circulating stream which cannot he 
transfonned into projicr nutriment; this unassimilated, and 
therefore useless and pcmicious chyle, is deposited in the 
adipose tissue, in tho fonn of fat, and in this manner 
the circulation is relieved of its load. An excessive ac- 
cnnmlation of fat in persons otherwise in sound health 
should therefore always excih; attention; it is often the 
earliest indication of a diminufion of the vital energy, 
and mt, as is otteiv supposed, a sign of vigorous 
health. 6. By the state of the seiirctions and excretions. 
Su^ression of the ordinary secretions and exeretions 
Icad^ in a way which can now he readily undefetnod, to a 
corresponding and a compensating depositien of fat; while 
a preternatural increase of the natural (iyacuations, as ip 
cholera, diarrh® a, dialjetes, &c., and a ^tecnatural inerease 
of the discharge from the muebuS suifeces, especially from 
those of tho lungs and intestines. Will prevent the de¬ 
position, and even cause the absorptiou of the adipose 
suhstaheg. 7. Active and long-continued physical exercise. 
WaHcihffi running, riding, whatever Spreies of exertion 
promotes the secretions and excretions, prevents the deposi¬ 
tion of fet, as is exemplified in Imxens, jockeys, and 
go through a regular system of training, of which vigbreiik 
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nutpiie ftiwayt Attmt a part. 8. Leag-acRitiDued aiid m- 
tonw ipmfal exercise. Penotis whose winds are ^ls. 
sotiYe, and vigorous, are seldom fat There is no more eer* 
tiin pt, poweSMl mdms of becoming and keeping thin than 
and eonj^uous mental labour. Among the conditions 
Phsarvable in all the remarkable inatancea on, record of per¬ 
sons who have changed rapidly fhim a state of enormous 
obesity to astiite of mimerate tliinnose, vigorous mental ex¬ 
ertion isone. Persons oppressed with an at^mulatbn of 
fat and aceustomed to lead an indolent and luxurious life, 
when placed under oircumstancos which require great mental 
exertion, are invariably tumid to lose many pounds of their 
weight in a short time, and to undergo a sensible change in 
their general aspect; and this is owing chiefly to the uh- 
soiption of the adipose substance. 9. But tho accumulation 
of hi is intluanced still more by the character than by the 
mere iwtivity of the mental state. Cheerfulness and serenity 
of mind are highly conducive to the deposition of fat, yv hile 
anxiety of mind not only suspends all furtlier deposition, hut 
catlse.s an active absorption of it. The irnmediate cause Of a | 
sudden change from fatness to loanneis is the absorption of | 
the ndipose^Bubstance. Thinness, too, is usnully and justly 
thought to be the general accompanimeut of a sour, frelftil. 
and irritable tGmjier. 10. Bseessive sleep, together with tho 
absence of physical and intellectual oxertion, and still more, j 
of mental anxiety, is highly eondutdve to tlio aecumulation 
of fal. 11. Organic diseases, especially those whicli impede 
the fonnatiori of chyle, or wliich impede the conversion of 
it into blood, diminish tlie secretion of fat; lienee persons 
Wlio labour under organic di.seases of tho stoinaeh and of 
the small intestines are invariahly thin, and generally 
emaciated. This is also the ease with tlio.so who are af- 
llietcd with diseases of the respiratory organs, such as tlie 
deposition of tnherculnus matter in the lungs, Viy which 
the air-eclls arc choked up, and tho air is prevented from 
eoining into contact with the venous blood, and with the chyle 
eontain(^?in it. AS tho tubercles enlai'ge, the respiratory por¬ 
tion of the lung dimjnislie.s, and jiart after part of the organ 
being thttOuccessivcly ohliterated, the emaciation at length 
heeomes extreme. 12. But even long-coutinucd disorder of 
the system, without any organie, disease, generally oef-asions 
wasting of the body, from the absorption of tho adipose sub¬ 
stance ; because, in this State of the system, the pnxiesses of 
wa.ste are more active than thqise of supply. 13. Long and 
intense heat, whether natural, as during hot summers, or ar¬ 
tificial, iis tho heated temperature produced about ftiniaees, 
hol-housds, Ike. and, lastly, long-contfimed ahstinenco, tend 
to diminish the quantity of fat. 

Koinetimes the accumulation of fat is enormous. The 
average weight of the human laidy.when well nourished, 
and of a medium size, .is about 160 pounds, or between 
eleven and twelve stone; yet instances are on rceprd 
of its attaining, by the deposition of iat, tlie weight of 
from thirty-ftvu to forty stone. Dr. Cheyne mentions a case 
in which tho weiglit was 448 pounds, equal to thirty-two 
stone. In tho Philosophical Transactions are recorrled two 
cases, in one of a'hich the weight was 480 pounds, and in the 
other 500 pounds. The Breslau Collections contain two 
other cases, in one of which the weight bas 580, and in the 
other 600 pounds, nie inconveniences produced in the sys¬ 
tem by these enormous accumulations of fat, and the means 
to be adapted for preventing and removing them (for they 
•an he preventod, and even removed, with absolute certainty, 
provifled the hcaltlybein other respects sound), will he treated 
of under the term Obesity. 

ADIT.' [See Mining.] 

ADTRCTIVE, in Grammar, the name of one of the parts 
of speech, er one of those great ejasses into which, for the 
sake of cOnyenionce, grammarians have distributed the 
words a language. The term adjective, which is of Latin 
fortnatioh. tdgDidee something that to precision in de¬ 
scribing the (iatofo of any object of which we are speaking. 
An adjwtive, ht pur language, is most commonly preflxi^ to 
the name of some tiling, .jiri order to mark some quality by 
which it is distinguished Ahig other things belonging to the 
same class ; thus, a dad man, a good man, a /at man, a 
trouMetome man. Sc.; a black horse, a tphtto horse, &c. 
Here the terms num and horee are the' most'gim^al 'or 
abstreet (see Abstr Vction) terms by wlych we ceid egress 
tteij^a of man or liPrsc; hut, by prefixing to them i^ch 
adj^tiveses had, .good, &c.., we limit, some de^ee, tii* 
clk«a of whkdi we are speaking. 'Thus, iitiien we s^ak of a 
W'Ai^ i«an, wn cXifiMife the ebnaderation of hhudt mmi, or 
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men of any other dudowt In hke.manner, «heti m ai^diAi 
English man. wo limit the aignification stJJl jsimd Mi 
this way sre may desogndtop Cbeshh* men, a 
until we come to individuids indwated by a common Bgiam 
surfi as Thamson, By^the aid of other wordo 

prefixed, such as John, MTiUiahi, we at last (bme to 
some certain indivi<lualv It opwmPi thod, tlioj; in the Oxr 
pre ssiona j ohn Page, WUliain lputi)> &o,i John and Vi illiam 
may have the names uf adjectives as well as the words todc&i 
white, &,a. And this loi^ us ti observe that ^equently 
nouns or names of things can bo used like adjeotiyos! thus 
we can say, a. silver agold stick, »dt wdt^> teidmif 
Many words in English are, in fact, used both as nouny end 
adjectives. In the expression ‘ John's hooki' John's may Wi 
considered as an adjective for the reasons just giyen.. Some 
grammarians have wished to intreduoe the terra mhtonH 
instead oi adjective, hut though the word defective fo not a 
veni good name, adnoun is no better. 

There are two ways in which an adjoctiye can Stand in k 
preposifion; we can say ‘ the horse is bad,' or' a bad horse.' 
In the first example, horse is called toe • subject,'«'# the 
‘ copula,' or connecting link, and ‘ hud ’ is the ‘ predioate' or 
qualifying term. Accunling to the true idiom of opr lan¬ 
guage, an adjective can stand at the end of any simple 
proposition, as, ho walks shne, he rides quick, he spealU 
hud. It is true that usage is now beginning to bo oppewed 
to this nKsle of expression, and the adrerb to -ly is gaigT 
ing ground; yet tlioro are cases where it is not laissililo 
to use the termination in -ly without making tlie spoken 
language at least veiy stiiT and formal. Some words ai'o 
used boto us adjectives and adierhs. 

Many adjectives are simple roots, such as good, bad. Mot, 
&o., while others are formed by adding an aflix or suUix to 
a noun. 

The following list of ailjeotives formed by uifixes, or by 
adding a complete word, belong to tho Saxon part of auV 
language:— 

glad-some care-less for-ward ' ; 

play-ful child-ish god-like 

weight-y fore-most nian-Iy 

wood-en fork-ed out-er 

Tlic following terminations are of Latin and Greek origin 
aei-ive ^^»-ent period-ical 

passion-ate 8wnd-ant station-ary 

adamaiit-ine habil-ahio transit-ory 

siilpliur-ic aud-ihle Be)gi-an 

angul-ar luc-id hnjh<ir-ous 

du(i-tilo autmnn-al vcih-ose 

There are other terminations of less jmportanee, sqeh ax 
ether-eal, advent-ilious. See., which agree with toe exiinples 
Blreiidy given, os to tho last syllable, hut difler in having 
an additional syllable or syllables between toe first part of 
the word and the temiination. 

AIXIUSTMENT, in marine insuranee, is the settling 
and aseertaining the exact amount of indemnity which the 
party insured is entitled to receive under the policy, after all 
proper allowances and deductions have been made; and fix¬ 
ing tile proportion of that indemnity whicli each under- 
writor i|i liable to hear. The contract of insurance is an 
agreoin^nt to indemnify the insured against such losses as 
he mtllf' sustain by toe ocmirrence of any of the events 
which are expressly, or by iniplication of law, c<mtain«d in 
the 'Thus, when a ship is lost, or any of those epn- 

tingei^^^arise against wliich the insurance provides, (be 
owherW the sliip or of too goods insured, as toe case niay 
he, or an antliorused agent, reports the circumstance to tlie 
insurera or unifeiwriters. In London, this notice is given 
by an insertion in a hook kept at Lloyd's Coffi«-lIouse in 
the subscription-rooms, where toe greater part of marine im. 
suraiioes are effected. 

Before any adjustment is made, the underwriters require 
to be inforraeil of all particulars, tliat they may ho sstiwd 
the loss has occurred Uirough oireumstouces against iahieli 
the insurance was effected. In ordinwy eases the task ef 
ascertaining these foots, and of examining the norteetness of 
the demand made by the assured, rests vvith the underwriter 
who has first subscribed toe policy,. In eomplicatod esses 
of partial, or average losses, tW papers are usually referred 
to some disinterested partf, who makes a profoasion of sucl; 
re^eucos, to calculate and adjust the per eenlago rate of 
loss. Where the ship ia lost, itf course little ^Sffieplly 
cocuia to this pert, to the inquiry; hut in cares of partial 
losses, where the insured has net exercised his right of ehan- 
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donmcnt (see Aba.ndoni**wt), Tory minute and careftil 
cxainint^on often liecomea necessary. The quantity of da¬ 
mage being asoertained, ‘the amount Which each nndqr- 
writer has made himself liable to by subscribing the policy 
is settled ; and this being done, it is usual for one ai the 
underwriters, or their agent, to indorse on the pdicy, ‘ ad¬ 
justed n partial loss on this pbliey of so much per tsent.' To 
this indorsement the signature of each underwriter must be 
affixed, and this process is called the adjustment of the 
loss. * 

After an adjustment has been made, it is not usual in 
mercantile practice for the underwriter to require any further 
proof, but afonoe to pay tire loss; and it has been said that the 
meon for which adjustments have Imen introduced into the 
business of maritime insurance is, that Upon the underwriter 
signing an adjustment, and thereby declaring his liability, 
nnd admitting that the whole transaction is adjusted, time 
should be given him to pay the money. As a question of law, 
however, it is undecided how for the adjustment is conclusive 
and binding upon the underwriters; the better opinion 
appears to ,te that the adjustment is merely presumptive 
evidence against an insurer, and has only the eft'eet of 
transferring the burden of proof from the assured to the 
undwwritcrs; that is, where an adjustment has taken place, 
and the liability to pay tlio loss is disputed, the adjustment 
alone, without further proof, will be sufficient to entitle the 
insured to recover in an action on the policy, unless the 
under-writer shows facts which may have tho effect of re¬ 
lieving him from liability. It is much to be lamented that 
a question of such importance in commercial transactions 
should not have received a solemn decision.•*-[,See Selwyn's 
Nisi Prius, title Insurance-, Park, on the Law of Marine 
Insurance, and a note to Campbell's Nisi Prius Reports, 
Vol. i., p. 276.] 

ADJUTANT, a military officer, attached to every batta¬ 
lion of a regiment. The office does not confer a separate 
Tai^Vj|>Ut is usually given to one of the subaltern officers. 
The^ttties of an adjutant are to superintend (under the 
major of the regiment, and the adjutant-general of tho 
army) all matters relating to the ordinary routine of disci¬ 
pline in the regiment-; to receive and promulgate to the 
battalion all general, garrison, w»d regimental orders, sign¬ 
ing them in the onlerly-book fhe command- 

ing-offi(!cr; to select detachmetB'irom the different com¬ 
panies, -when ordered; to regulate the plying of guards, 
distribution of ammunition, &c. 

AD.JUTa|NT-GENERAL, a staff-officer, one of tliose 
next in rank to tho eommaiider-in-chief. He is to tho army 
W'hat tile adjutant is to a regiment; he superintends the 
details of all the dispositions ordered by the comraander-in- 
ehief, cotteiunicates general orders to the different brigades, 
and receives and registers the rejrorts of the sttite of cacli, os 
to numbers, discipline, equipments, &c. Tlunigh in a largo, 
anny, tho adjutant-general is usually a gmieral officer, yet 
this rank is not necessary; and in smaller detachments 
acting independently, the duties are frequently entrusted to 
an officer of lower rank. 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL. Among the Jesuits, this title 
was given to certain fathers who resided with the g<meral of 
the order. It was their duty to furnish him wiffi infor.* 
ination as to what was going on in the different cootbHos of 
Biirope, which w'as effected by means of emissaries employed 
for that purpose; Each country had one of these at¬ 
tached to it. - t/-'* 

ADJUTANT, or GIGANTIC CRANE, ar- 

gala, Temminck, Mycteria argakt, Vjeillot.) A singu¬ 
lar bird, not uncommon in travelling menageries, being 
easily tamed, and hardy, though a native of the warmer 
parts of India and found near Calcutta. Its size may be in¬ 
ferred from tho fact of its wings, from tip to tip, measuring 
about fourteen or fifteen feet when stretched but; from the 
tip of the bill to the extremity of the chaws it is seven 
feet and a half, while it is five feet high when standing 
erect. Its upper parts are ash-grey, the feathers there 
being stiff and hard; the under parfo are -white, and there 
the plumes are long; the head and neck are without fea¬ 
thers, but the ted callous skin there is fiirhished with 
hairs; a long slightly downy conical bag or pouch, like ‘a 
large sausa^,’ (to use the comparison, of Baron Cuvier) 
hangs itoih the middle of the neck. The beak is very 
large, thick at the base, and the gape is very -wide. 

Though tbit) does hot rank in systematic classifications as 
a bird of jttey,' being jwt^rly placed with wading birds 


(OraHatores, it is one of the most Toracious Stad 

camivnnuB birds known. The struejure of its diBostiue 
organs cMTOsprods with this voracious habit; though 
what comparative anatomists twm the solvent or gasti^ 
glands are difli^ntly formed from those of wsy other bi*l| 
Their usual position m other birds is round the upper po^ 
tion of the stomach; but in the adjutant they form two 
ciroular figures, about an fcch and a half in ffiametor on 
the fore and back part of it,«ach gland being oompo^ of 
five or six cells, and these opening into one common mpo 
(ductus). Tho mzzard and mgastric muscle are nearfy of 
the same strength with those of the crow, the gizzard beiiig 
lined with a similar homy membrane. 

• The adjutant is not only capable of digesting bones, but 
it seems to he fond of them, swallowing every bone Which 
it can get down its gullet,—-a eircumstance which has led to 
its lieing called the bone-eater, or bone-taker. It has been 
stated by Sir Everard Home, that there was found in the 
craw or stomach of a gigantic crane a land tortoise ten 
inches lung, and a large male black cat entire, [/eer Voy¬ 
age, p. 184. Phil. Trans. 1813, p. 77.] Its great voracity, 
however, is extremely usefUl in the countries -which it' in¬ 
habits, as it collects’vermin item every quarter, such as 
snakes, lizards, ftogs, and oUwir reptiles, devouring such 
immense numlicrs of these as to prevent them from an¬ 
noying tho inhabitants, who, on that account, hold the bird 
ill as great estimation as tho Hoilauders do the stork. 



[Adjutant, Ardoa From n apeclnicn in tlie Zoologicoi Gnriieha.j 

Mr. Smeathman furnished Dr. Latham with an interest¬ 
ing account of the adjutants from personal observations in 
India. ‘They are,' says Dr L., ‘met in companies; and 
when seen at a distance, near the mouths of. rivers, com¬ 
ing towards an obsen'er, which they often do witii their 
wings extended, may well bo taken for canoes up^ the 
surface of a smoiith sea—when on the sand-banks, for men 
and women picking up shell-fish or other things on the 
beach. One of these, a young bird about five feet'high, 
was brought up tame, and presented to the chief Bf tho 
Bananas, where Mr. Smeathman lived; and, being ahciiO*' 
tomed to be fed in the great hall, soda became familiar, 
duly attending that place at dinner-time, placing itself be¬ 
hind its master’s chair frequently before the guests entered. 
Tho servants were obliged fo watch narrowly and to defend 
tho provisions with swrtcheg|i||tut, notwithstanding, it would 
frequently seize something ^ other, and onoo purloined a 
whole boiled fowl, which it Swallowed in an instant. Its 
courage is not equal to its voracite, for a child of eight or 
ten years old soon pitts it to flight with a switch, tterngfa 
at first it seems to stand on its defence, by threateniiig xmh 
its enormous bill widely extended, and roaring with fi lotid 
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vijdoe l&e » M i« an «nemy to small q««d- 

rapMis> as trail an faiids and reptiles, and slily destoays 
:fowl8 or dtookens, tnough it dares not attack a henepenly 
^th her young. Every thing is swallowed whole; and so 
hocomm^ting is its throat, that not only amanimtil as big 
•as a oat is gulped down, but a shin of beef broken asunder 
servos it but for two morsels. It is known to swalltsw a leg 
of mutton of five or six pounds, a hare, a small fox, &o. 
After a time the bones are rejected from the stomach, which 
seems to be voluntary, for it has been known that an ounce 
or two (rf emetic tartar given to one of these birds protiuced 
no effect.' [Gen. Hist, of Birds, ix. 40, 41.] 

Lord Valontia (now Lord Mountnorris), after mentioning 
the amusing flocks of kites and crows which abound on the 
house tops and in tho gardens at Calcutta, and subsist on the 
remains of the great profusion of food there dressed, which 
the ptejudiros of the natives forbid thorn to touchr-adds, 
that in the ofilce of scavengers the kites and crows are 
assisted Wing tho day by the adjutant bird, and at night 
by the foxes, jadtals, and hysenas firom tho jungles in tlic 
vicinity. [Trav. i. .119.] 

'Ives calls the bird a nionstor; but says the natives re- 
vereiico it so much that they were rejoiced when he was 
ulisuocessful in shooting.swo. They lielieve, according to 
the strange doctrine of transmigration, that the souls of the 
Brahms possess the birds, and rottder them invidncrable. 
[/««.*' Ibwuge, London, 1773, p. 183.] 

ADMINISTRATION and ADMINISTRATOR. An 
administrator is a person appointed by the ordinary or 
bishop of tho diocose to make administration of, or to distri¬ 
bute tho goods of a person who dies without having made 
a will. It is said that, in very early times, the king was 
entitled in such a case to seize upon the goods in his cha- 
r'Eie.tor of general tru.steo of the kingdom, in order that they 
might be applied to the burial of tiro doceased, the payment 
of his debts, and to making a prov ision for his family, it 
would appear that this power of the crown over the efl'ects of 
intestates was greatly abused, for, by Magna Charts, King 
•lohn gribited that ‘if a freeman should die intestate, bis 
chattels should be distributed by the hands of his near rela¬ 
tions and friends, under the inspection of the chure'i,' This, 
probidrly, formed tho foundation upon which the prelales 
afterwards built their right to administer by their own hands 
the g^s ofan intestote. There is, at all events, no doubt 
of the fact, that the j)«wer of seizing the goods of an intestate 
was, at a later period, transferred from the crown to the 
bishops. The whole property was, in the first instanc(!, 
placed in the custody of the ordinary, or bishop of tho 
diocese in which the intestate died; and after the deduction 
of w'hat Averc technically called ‘ partes ratianalnles,’ that is, 
two-thirds of the whole, which the Taw gave to tire widow 
and children, tho remaining third port Vested in the bishop 
upon trust to distribute that proportion in charity to 1 |he poor, 
or in what were then termed ‘ pious uses,' for the ^^efit of 
tho spul of the Weasod. This trust was greatly' abused 
by the prelates, who unscmpUlously converted tub whole 
residue of thoi property to the use of thgir. order, without 
eveft paying tlie just debts of the deceased. To remedy this 
injustice, the statute called ‘tho Statute of We,stmin 8 ter tho 
Second,' which was passeii in the reign of Edward I., pro -1 
vided that the debts of tire deceased should bo paid by the 
ordinary in tho same manner as if be had been an executor 
appointed by a will, The remainder, after payment of debts, 
still continued applicable to the same uses as before.. To 
prevent the abuses of the power tjius retained l»y the 
ordinary, and to take the administration entirely out of 
his Iwnds, the legislature again interposed, and by the 
statute of 31st Edward III., cap. 2 , the ordinary was directed, 
in ease of intestacy, to depute ‘ the nearest and most lawful 
friends’ of the deceased to administer his goods ; and those 
administraiors ate put upon the same footing with regoj'd 
.to suits and to accounting’, as executors apj,)ointed by will. 
This is the o%in of administrators; they are merely tire 
oflioers of the canary, appointed by him in pursuance of 
tlie Statute, which selects the nearest and most lawful friend 
pf ths deeeased ; these words being interpreted to donoto tbc 
•neafost relation by blood w|i 8 t is net under any legal dis- 
abilityj The subsequent statute of 21 st Henry VIII., c. 5, 
enlarges a littla more the power of the ocalesiastieUl judge, 
and penpita him to grant aoministration either to the toutop, 
m- the next of kin, or to bo|h of them ; and* where several 
^rs<nia are«^naUy near of kin,‘empowers him to select ope 
of thi^ at his discretion. 




i ’ If noiie uf titohindred are willing to tah:e dot 
tieii, a credihw iii periAiitted to do so; and In absence of 
am iierson entitted to dmoapd letters of ateiniatrafum, tike 
or&naiTr may appotet whoaosoever he may think proper, to 
ccdlect the goods rtf the dBoeosed, for tire benefit of suofa as 
tnoy hy law he ontiUed to them. V 

Administrators may be nominated even in. a case where 
a will has be«i made, if by foe will noi executors are ap¬ 
pointed, or if the persons named refuse, oc if they are not 
logally qualified to act; and in'uny of these cases the ad- 
miiustrutor only diffbra from an executor in the name his 
otQee and mode at his appointment. In practice, when the 
executor reuses to act, it is usual to grant administratian 
to the residua^ legatee, t. e. to the person to whom, by the 
will, the remainder of the property, after payment of debts 
and legacies, is given. 

In the case of a oomplete intestaey, it was formerly much 
doubted whether an administrator, when appointed by virtue 
of 31st Edward Ill., could bo compelled to make any distri¬ 
bution of the effects of tho intestate which remained in his 
hands after payment of debts; for tliougb the admiuisttation 
had been transferred from the ordinary to'the next of kin of 
the deceased, the latter stood in much the same posLtiott as 
the former had occupied, and was oonsequently not legally 
bound to administer. The spiritual courts endoavourw to 
enforce distribution by taking bonds from the administrator 
for that purpose, but these bonds were declared void by 
the common law courts. These controversies are now 
at an end, for the statute, commonly called the ‘ Statute of 
Distributions,' 22 and 23 Charles II., cap. 1 0 , eimlained by 
29 Car. 11., cap. 30, enacts that the surplus effects, oiler 
payment of debts, shall, after the expiration of one year 
ii-om the death of the intestate, be distributed in tho folmw- 
ing manner;—one-third shall go to the widow, and the re- 
inuiiidcr in equal proportions to the children of the intestate, 
or, if dead, to their legal representatives, i. e. tli^ Ug^l 
descendants: or, if there be no children, or chilfompsiN 
representatives, then one moiety shall go to the Uud 

the other moiety to the next of kindred in equal degrees of 
relationship, or to thoir representatives: il’ no widow, tho 
whole shall go to the children or their representatives in 
erjuiil portions: if neilhgS widow nor children, the whole 
shall he distributed ai^l^t the next of kin or tlieic repre¬ 
sentatives. 

By tho some statute, it is directed that no child of the 
inte.state (exeefltithe his heir at law) on whom ho settled 
in Ills lifetime any estate in lands or peem^y portion, 
equal to the distributive share of tho other imildreii, shall 
hiive any part of the suqdus to be administered; but if tho 
estates thus given him by way of advancement are not 
equivalent to the other shares, the child so adwpeed diall 
have enough to put him on an equality with his brothoi-s 
and sisters. This is a very reasonable provision; for in tho 
absence of all expression of tho father's intention by will, it 
may be presufow that he had no intention of giving rooi-e 
to one child than to anotlier, unless it be his heir; and as 
he had advanced to one child his portion, it would not be 
fair for that child, at the death of his father without leaving 
a will, to obtain a share of the property equal to that obtained 
by thlipther children wlio had receive no advances in their 
fathflp lifetime. 

Tho statute of distributions expressly excepts and roserve-s 
the jsj^ifoms of the city of London, of tbo province of York, 
andM||i: 0 ther places having peculiar customs of distribiit- 
iug Uli^^es' effects. These customs resemble, in some dc- 
gree, the provisions of the statute, though tliey differ from 
them in some respects. 

For further information upon tho subject of administrator 
and administration, which will comprise all necessary prac¬ 
tical directions, see Exkcutoks. 

ADMIRAL, thctitle of tho highestclass of naval officere. 

'Various fanciful etymologies of the word have been given; 
hut thcro can 1 h< no doub'. that it is merely a corruption o( 
tho Arabic Amir or £»«'/•, a lortl or clueftoin. Tho al 
is nothing more than the Arabic definite article at, the, 
without the noun to winch itbolongs. Kutj’chius, Fatriarch 
of Alexandria, writing in the tenth century, calls the Cabph 
Omar AminA Mumemm, wluch he translates into Latin 
Imperator Fidelium (the Commander of tho Faitliful). To 
form the word Admiral, the two first terms of some title 
similai' to this have been, adopted, and the third has been 
dropt. , Frmnfois it'appear^ that the word ought propoMy to 
be writtep. ouight at first to have been waittea, 



AD'M.' 

Awiw^^ Amnitrtil, te Milton's expression ;- 

Otlma* (Ant AmmiMl.' 

MiUmf iloldint fft <&is principlfl of ovtlioffrsphy, wrote in 
haAn i^uWo (tlio Court of Aafairalty). The 

I'Vendh «8^ Aniw'O/!, and the Italians ^jntVotg’fto. The rf 
soeins to have )rOt into the English word fWmi a notion that 
Admietd was an abridgment of Admrable. The Latin 
writers of the middle ages sometimes, apparently from this 
conceit, styio tlie commander of a lleot Admratrilis, and also 
Admiratm. The Spaniards toy AdmirOnte or Almirante. 

Under Hie Greek empire, the termAVmV dr Amir (in 
Greek eharaeters Afiifp) was used most commonly to de¬ 
signate the governor ef a province or distjict, which was itself 
called Giblion states tliat the emir of the fleet 

was the third in rank of the officers of slate presiding over 
the navy; the first being entitled the Grmt DitJie, and the 
second this Great Drungmre. [Decline and Fall, chap, liii.] 
The h<dy wars of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries seem 
to have first introduced the term Admiral into Europe, ilie 
Admiral of Sicily is reckoned among the great officers of 
state in that kin^om in the twelfth century^ and tlie Ge¬ 
noese had also their admiral very soon after tliis time. In 
France and England the title appears to havehceiuinknown 
till the latter part of the thirteenth centuiy'; the year 1284 
being commonly assigned as the date of the appointment of 
the flret French admiral, and the Amirat dc la Mer du 
Ray <tAngleierre being first mentioned in recortls of tho 
year 1287. The wnsoti to whom the title is given in this 
instance is named William de Levbourne. Yet at this time 
England, although she had an admiml, had, properly speak¬ 
ing, no fleet; the custom hoing for the king, when he en¬ 
gaged in a naval expedition, to press into his service the 
merchant-vessels from all ports of the kingdom, just as it is 
still the prerogative of the crown to seize the men serving 
on hoard such vessels. This circumstance is especially de- 
servlui^rf notice, as ilUistrating what an admiral originally 
was. The King of England's admiral of the seu was not 
ti«c.e8sarily the actual commander of the fleet; he was rsitlicr 
the great officer of state, who presided generally over mari¬ 
time affairs. Sometimes he was not a professional person at 
all; at other times he was one of the King's sons, or other 
near kinsman yet in ids nonage(i% wliom the office w'as 
liesitowed, as being one of great dignity and emolument; its 
duties were performed by persons who acted in his name. 
But these duties were usually, not to coraniand’ships in battle, 
hut merely to tstiporintend .and direct the naval strength of 
the kingdun, and to administer justice in all causes arising 
on the seas. Tho former of these duties is now executed 
by the department of government called the Admiralty, and 
the latter % the legal tribunal called the Hish Court of 
Admiralty. 

Anciently, two or more admirals used often to he ap¬ 
pointed to exercise their powers along ditrerctil parts of 
the coast. Thus, in 1326, mention is made of the Admiral 
of the King's Fleet, from the mouth of the Thames north¬ 
ward, and of another officer with the same title, commanding 
from the month of the Thames westward. Besides these, 
there were also Admirals of the Cinque Ports. It is the 
opinion of some writers that the first admiral of all Eng¬ 
land was appointed in the year 1.387. Even the officef%ear- 
ing this title, however, was not then the person possessing 
the highest maritime jurisdiction. Above him there was tho 
King's Lieutenant on tho Sea (Locum tenem .mper J^ire.) 
Also before the term Admiral was used at all, there vm an 
officer designated the Cmtos Maris, or Guanlian of the Sen, 

From the year 14fi5 (tho 6th of Henry IV.) (here is an 
uninterrupted iWries of l/>rd High Admirals of England, 
the office being always hold by an individual, till the 20th 
November, 16.32, when it W'as for the first time putinenm- 
iiiission. All the great officers of stale were the commis¬ 
sioners. During the Commonwealth, the affairs of the navy 
were managed by a Committee of Parliament, till Cromwell 
ttwk the_ direction of them himself. On the Restoration, 
the king's brother, the Duke of York, was apjvointed Lord 
High Admiral; and he retained tho place till the 22d of May, 
1(584, when Charles took it mto his own hands. On tlie 
duke's uceession to the throne, in tho beginning of the fol¬ 
lowing yUar, lie declared himself Dml High AdmiraL Or, 
tl«j Revedntioni the office was again put in commission; and 
itcoratinned th he held in this fonn till 1707, When Prince 
George of Dcnfnarit was mppointed Dud High Adtuirsl, wfth 
a council of four peisons t# assist him. On his death in 'Nu^ 
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yemhaa,''1708< #ied&iri ()f Pembroke wii«!«wp(xn^ )thi 
oessor. With « tfnrilw oecmeil. The o»ri the efl^lQ 

1709. since Whi^ time; fill now. it hae flwaW h«Bn to oota- 
miision, with the exedpfton^of the period of eboet sfattWfi 
months, (from May. 1827^ fill feeptemher, 1828.) duringVrinoh 
it Was held by the present king, then Duke of Clarentse, 
The commissioners, styled the Lords Oenmiis«ionm« of the 
Admiralty , were formerly rfeven. and are now six to n«mh«r; 
and the First Lord is always a memher <tf the Uahinet. It i» 
the First Lord, indeed, who principally exeridtw the powers 
of tlieoffioe. 

Till the reign of Queen Anne, thosalary of the Loid Hi^ 
Admiral was only 3U0 marks, the emoluments (d the plaee, 
which were very large, arising chiefly from perguiaitae, or 
droits, as they were called,. Of various desoriptions. Priniie 
George of Denmark resigned all these droits into the hands 
of the crown, receiving in their stead a salary of 7(g)0l. it 
year. The salary of the First Lord of the A^irolty is at 
present 4,300l. per ann.. and that of each of the Others lOfifiL 

The title of lulmiral is also given ill modern times to naval 
officers of the highest raiA; of which we have in England 
three classes, namely, Admirok of the Red, of the White, 
and of the Blue. Admirals of the Red boar their flag at tlie 
maiii-top-gailant-mast-head; tliosaof tho Wliite, atthe figp^ 
tup-galhi.nt-inast-liea d; and those of tho Blue, at the mizelt- 
top-gallant-mnst-hcad. After the union with hcottaiid in 
1707, the use of the red Hag was discontinued, the unicri 
jack being substituted for it; Lut it was resumed at the naval 
proinctioii which took place in 1805, after tho battle of Tra¬ 
falgar. There are also vice-admirals and rear-admirals of 
each flag, tini fonner ranking with lieutenant-generals, and 
the latter with major-generals in the army. A full admiral 
ranks witli a general, and an admiral who is actually the 
commandor-in-ohief of a lleet with a fichl-marshttl. The title 
of Admiral of the Flofjt is merely an honorary distinetkui. 
There are also a vice-admiral and a rear-admiral of (he 
United Kingdom, w'hich places are now sinecures, rftid are 
usually hcstiiwcd upon naval officers of high standing and 
eminent services. According to the official Navy lj.st for 
.lamiary, 1633, there were, in addition to the admiral of 
tho tied;, who receives sea-pay of 6/. per day, forty-eight 
admirals, with the )iay of 5/. |M)r day ; fifty-eight vice-ad¬ 
mirals, -with the pay of 4/. per day ; and sixty-four rear- 
admirals, witli the pay of 3i. per day. In addition tp this 
pay, every eommander-in-chief receives a further sum of 
'll. per day while his Hag shall Ixi flying within the limits of 
his station. 

ADMIRALTY COURTS, in I-aw, -are courts having 
jurisdiction over maril ime causes, whether of a civil or cri¬ 
minal nature. In England, tlio CVnirt of Admiralty is 
held before the Lord High .4dmiral or his deputy, who is 
called the judge of the court; when there was a laird High 
Admiml, the judge of the Admiralty usually held his place 
by patettt from him; Iml when the office of admiral is oxc- 
cittcd Ity commissioners, he holds Iiis place by direct com¬ 
mission from the crown under the great seal. 

The Court of Admiralty is twofold: the Instance Court 
and the Prize Court: the c.ommissions to Ivnd thesccoftrts 
are perfectly distinct, but are usually given to tho same per¬ 
son. Neither of them is a Court of Record. 

The civil jurisdiction of tlie Instance Cottrt extends 
generally to marine contracts ; that is, to such contracts as 
are made upon the sea, and are founded in maritime service 
orcon.sideratton,—as where the vessel is pledgetl during tho 
voyage for necessary repairs; and to some few others, which, 
though entered into on land, are executed entirely upon the 
sea,—such as agreements for mariners' wages. But if partof 
a cause of action arises on the seu and pimt uiion the land, the 
courts of common law exclude the Admiralty Court from its 
jurisdiction; and even in contracts made abroad they exeroke 
inmostcasesa I'oncurrent jurisdiction. The Admiralty Court 
has no cognizance of contracts under seal, except wheae, 
from the nature of the subject matter, it hascxclusiva jtiris* 
diction; ns in the case of an hypotheoatidir bond, under 
which a ship is given in pledge for necessaries ftJrnislied to 
the master and mariners: this security, as it only hinds the 
vessel on which the intSncy is advanced, and iifipoBCs no 
personal contract on the bolrower, does not foil within the 
cognizance of tho common law. The Instance Court like¬ 
wise regulates many other jioints of maritime right, such as 
disputes between imTt-(»wnere of vessels, and questions re¬ 
lating to salvage, that is. the allowance made to those who 
have saved dr teoovifrod ships or goods ftera dangere of tho 
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the running fbul df one sh4> against another, end hi 

cases to assess the damages to he paid to the party iitjin^. , 

This eourt is Usually held at Docroas'-CoMtiONs, like 
ecclesiastical courts, to which, in its general constitution, it 
hears a great lesenibianoe. The law by which its proce^- 
ings the pvon»4 is composed of such parte of the civil law 
as treat <u maritime affairs, togcthW with the laws of Oleron 
and other maritime laws, witli sueh oorreotions, alterations, 
or einendments as have been Introdncod by aids of parlia¬ 
ment or common usage. [MacAitone's Gommentwieit, 
vol. iii. pp. 6$, 106 .] 

In criminal matters the Court of Admiralty has, partly 
by common law, partly by a variety of statutes, cognisance 
of piracy and all other indictable offences committed either 
upon the sea or on the coasts, when beyond the limits of any 
English comity; and this (at least since the time of Ed¬ 
ward 111.) to the exclusion of the jurisdiction of courts of 
common law. With respect to certain felonies, committed in 
the main stream of great rivers bol«w the bridges, the com¬ 
mon lawand the Admiralty have a concurrent jiiriBiUctioii. 

The mode of proceeding in the AdmiraUy courts in criminal 
trkls, like that in all other suits there, was onciontly accord¬ 
ing to the course of the civil and marine laws; until, in the 
reign of Henry VIII., a statute was passed whicli enacted 
that theso offences should be tried by commissioners of oyer 
and terraiuor under the king s great seal, and that the pro¬ 
ceedings should bo according to the law of the land. In 
jiursuauce of this and some later statutes, sessions of oyer 
and terminer and gaol delivery, called the Admiralty 
Sessions, are held twice a year, namely in March and 
Oidolier, at the Old Hailey. The acting comuiissionersi are 
the judge of the Admiralty, (who, in point of form, is tho 
pro.sidiug judge,) together with two common-law jndgc.s, 
and one or two civilians, [Blaekstone's Commutitaries, 
vol. iv, p. 2<J.S. Hale s Pleas of tin; Crown, vol. ii. p. 16.] 
By several recent statutes it is deejarod that offences coni- 
mittisl within the jurisdiction of the Court of Admiralty shall 
be liable to tho same punishment as ifrwmmitted on land. 

The Prize-Court is the only tribunal for deciding wlsat is, 
and what is not, lawful prize, and tor adjudicating upon all 
matters civil and criminal relating to prize. By ‘ ftrize,' is 
to he understood every acriuisition made jure belli (by right 
of war) which is cither itself of a maritime oharaciter, or is 
made, whether at sea or by land, by a naval foive. All 
!ic(|uisitions by right of war are by tho Ian'of war vested 
in the sovereign, hut are usually, by the municipal regu¬ 
lations of each particular state, (os in England by several 
acts of parliament,) distributed in certain proportions 
among the persons who took or assisted in Inking them. 
But the property in the thing captured is held by Eng- 
lisli jurists, agreeably to the general praetice of tho 
law of nations, not to he absolutely taken from tiie ori¬ 
ginal owners, until, by tho senteneo of a properly autho¬ 
rized court, it has been eondemnod as lawful prize. We 
have, as it .shguld appear, no court authorized to adjudi¬ 
cate 'On propel^ captured by land-forces, or boots/, as it 
is commonly termed by writers on tho Idw of nations: 
hut, when occasion requires, (as, for instance, of late 
years, when property to an immense amount was cap- 
cured by the British army in the conquest of the Dec- 
can,) commissioners aro specially appointed for the pur¬ 
pose. But property captured by tho naval force forms 
the peculiar urovince of the Prize-Court of the Admiralty. 
“ The end of a Prize-Court," says Lord Manslield, “ is 
to suspend the property till condemnation ; to puuisti every 
sort of mishohaviour in the captors; to restore instantly, 
if upon the most summary examination there docs not 
appear sufficient ground; to condemn finally, if the goods 
really aro prize, against every body, riving every body a fair 
opportunity of being heard.” [&e Ifouglas's Reports, 
p. 57.2, &o.] 

Every sovereigft tpowet has a right to erect Admiralty 
Courts for the tnal of prizes taken by virtue of the corami.s- 
sioas wlrich it has granted; hut has no power to reverse the 
sentenoes given by tho tribunals of another state: the only 
regular inothud of rectifying their errors is by appeal to the 
sutwrior court. 

The Cinque Ports have an exclusive Admiralty jurisdio- 
tion irf their own; in Ireland, there has been an Instonce 
Court, from time immemorial j and thurc is an Admiralty 
Court in Sootiwd with very extensive civil jurisdiotinn, In 


several ofgtf «>luniea eouits of1fko^4,^Uiia^ . 

) which liirt Only hove authority both as Inrtaaiw CoiiW 
Prize Courts, ]nit„haviB als«t in certain revenue cases, con¬ 
current jurisdiotum vrith tlm cofomal - oomts of leomd. 
[Stokes, On the Cokunetf Pf Sit.y Front tbe A'ioerAdiid- 
ralty Courts of the ooionies an npp^ lies, in iostanoe thuses, 
to the epurt of Admiralty in Et^aud i -nnd >fitom the Court 
of Admiralty in England an appe^ Itoih ^ instance causes, 
(whether originating in that court or cOnikigheitSe-it by 
appeal) to the king in oouncil. See statute 2and-S WBl.l v. 
c. 92. From prize causes, whetlier in the Vice-Adiniridty 
Courts, or in the Court of Adinicalty in Etigland, the appeal 
lies directly to eorttiiu commissioners of appeal ta prize 
causes, who are appointed by the king Under tM greet seal, 
and are usually members of his privy eouncil, and whose 
appointment is generally regulated or recognized ^ treaties 
with foreign nations. 

For tile law on the whole of this sulgect, see Dr. Browne's 
View of the Civil Law,.a.xii the Law the Admiralty, wk 
Comyn'A Digest, Wi. Adtmraliy. 

ADMIHALTV ISLANDS. A group of jslonds, con¬ 
sisting of one larger and about 40 smaller, which are 
geiiorally classed in the division ef Australia. They lie 
Boutb of the equator between the second and third degree 
of latitude, and lietwoen UO"' 18', and 147“ 48' E. long.; 
and were discovered by the Duteh in 1616. Captain 
Carteret visited them in 1767, and tho Siranish navi¬ 
gator Morello in 1781. d'Entrecasteattx, who was de¬ 
spatched to see if any trace of La Perouse's crew could 
be found, visited these islands in 1799. The soil and 
climate are said to be good, but tlie landing is rendered 
difficult by reason of reels and breakers. A numlieref small 
islands and reels, form a cordon round the large one, which 
is difficult of approach, and no lauding was mode on it by 
d'Enlreca.steaii.K. Only those islands seemed to be inherited 
which had cocoa-nut trees on them. As they are very litBo 
elevated aljove the level of tlie sea. water must nequakatily 
bo scarce. The largest island is about 45 miles long, and 
like most of them, principally covered with cocoa-nut trees; 
the inhabitants are of a dark colour with frizzled hair, and 
they go naked. They are described is good looking and well 
made. To tho French navigator they seemed a tolerably 
well-disposed people, though Carteret's account of them is 
unfavourable. They point their lances with a species of 
hard stone. When the Frencli risited the island, tlie people 
showed the greatest eagerness to possess iron, which it is 
conjectured they first obtained from the Spaniards. [See 
d'EuiTecasteauPs Voyage. Paris, 1808, 2 vote. 4to.} 

ADMIRALTY ISLAND, on the N.W. Coast of North 
America, in the Archqjelago of CJeorge III., and within that 

{ lait of the continent which, since tho treaty of 1825, be- 
ongs to wliat we call Russian America. Admiralty Island 
is alxmt 8(1 miles long, and, in some parts, 20 wide: it lies 
between 57“ 2'. and 58“ 24' N. lat., and )34“ 52', and 136“ 30' 
W, long. Tlie island was completely circumnavigated 
by Vaiicoiiver, who considera it to bo about 60 leagues in 
circuit. With the exception particularly of tlie S.Ii. coast, the 
shores are bold, and afi'ord many convenient bays with line 
streams of fresh water riiiming into them. The island is 
mwlerately elevated and rocky, but covered with forests, 
es|HiciaUy pine. The natives of the island carry on soine 
little trade with Europeans. [See Vancouver s Voyage, 
vol. ui. p. 277.] 

AI^NIS, a river nfaiiciont Syria, which rises in the moun¬ 
tains m Lohanou. It ha.s the same name with a peraouago 
of considorahle knportaiico in Pagan mythology, of whose 
story tho following is a brief sketch:—‘ Adonis, son of Myrrha, 
dam;liter of Cinyras, King of Cyprus, was born in Arabia, 
whiithor his luolher had (led in consequence of certain trans¬ 
actions which it is not necessary to relate. Before the birth 
of her . sun she was transformed into the tree which produces 
tho fragrant gum called by her name; thiB, however, did 
not hinder his being brought mto tho world in* due season : 
he grew up a model of manly beauty, and wsks jpasrionately 
beloved by Aphrodite (Venus), who quitted Olympus to 
dwell with him. Hunting W’as his favorite pursuit, until, 
having gone to the chase a^nst the entreaties of his 
mistress, he was inortaUy wounded in the thigh by a wild boar. 
After death ho was said to stand as high in the favour of 
Persephone (Proterpino), as before in tliut of Aphrodite; but 
the latter being ineotUKdabW, hm rival goncrMisly camsen^ 
that Adonis ^ould spend faidf the year with his celestgdi 
half With Mb idhritid Mistiesa. The &hle has been variously 
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interpreted. One ex^anstipn tnidies the altcrnete abode of 
Adonis above and nnaer tho earth, typical of the buml pf 
seed, whioh in lUMt season rises al)Ove ground ft» the propa¬ 
gation of Us species j another, of the annual passage of the 
sun ftowi the’not^ to the southern hendsphere.— In 
the time Pansauias, in the seeopd century of oi^ ipra, 
f^Saensled an ancient temple of Adonis and Ap^|dite, 
iU liltestthus, in Cyprus, 

The story of Adonis (tppears to have been introduced mto 
Greece from 8yri& Arts^ing to Pausanias, Sappho sung 
of Adonis ;-ana .hUiiitaiue, -with allusion to his rites, occurs 
in a flagmeut of Ah^s'. ^ But it is by the Greek poets of 
later date, and tiieii Latin'imitators, Theocritus, Bion, Ovid, 
tiuit 1^ <iUaji;j' has neon probably expanded, and invested 
is the peculiar character of Grecian 
mythn^ogy, TOe Adpnia are niontioned by Aristophanes 
among rae Athenian festivals, and this is (wo believe) 
' the earliest mention of them, except some, notice in the 
'poems at^uted to Orpheus, (the epoch of which is, how¬ 
ever, too tobtful to be received os authority,) and the 
songs attributed to Sappho and Alcosus. The rites Itegsin 
with mourning for the death of Adonis—(thus Ezekiel, viii. 
13, ‘He brought me to the door of the Ij>rd’8 house . . . . 
and b^old, ttere sat women weeping for Thammuz'); then 
changed into rejoicing for his return to life and to Apbroilite ; 
and concluded with a procession, in which the images of 
Adonis and Apbrodito .iW'ore carried, with rich offerings, in 
separate Itouches; hfl^ which the former appears to have 
been thrown into the see. See Theocr. Idyll, xv. In the 
time of Pausanias, the women of Argos, in the Pelopon¬ 
nesus, lamcintod Adonis. 

In Syria we know tho worship of Adonis (it according to 
the received notion, he be the same personage as Thammuz) 
to bo probably of much older date. We know, from the pas¬ 
sage in EzeWel already quoted, that the adoiation of the 
latter was one of tlie abominations of Judah six centuries 
hef^ (Jbrist, Whatever resemblance there may have lieeii 
between the eariy Syrian and Grecian rites, the former 
were far more deeply polluted by tho atroentica of a brutish 
supwstitioii, to which the natives of Syria were unusually 
prone. ' Byblos, a town near the river Adonis, was one of the 
cl^f seats of this worship, which was intimately connected 
With a peculiarity incident to the river. Its waters, at a 
eorhdn period of the year, assume a deep red, and u ere 
aaid to be discoloured by the Mood of Adonis. 

... .> Thonmnst •pamn next bithiiul, 

Hliose avutial n uuKit) in J..e\iunoii aliufed 
The Kyrkiu duaiaitig to fatmtnit blifi fnttt 
, r. In Hinoruu* duties all a kusjtnnr’g tia>v 

'* 'While smooth Adonis, from Ids nattv^ rock, 
llAAj>nrplo to thtt 8(ta» siipiioMcd'wifh Uuod 
Of 'nuunmux, ynariy woundud.’ 

Par/iditai. 44G, 

The phenomenon lias lieen observed by modem travellers, 
and is attributed to the rains, which bring a quantity of red 
earth into the stream. [See Maundrells Trat’eA.] This, 
which probably is the true solution, was suggested even in 
the time of Lucian .—[De Dea Sj/ria, } 8.] 

ADO'NIS, in Botany, is a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order ranunculaeero, and containing many 
apecies of veiy great beauty. The name is merely poetical. 
Adonis is distinguished from ranunculus by the want of a 
little scale ht the base of the petals, and from other genera 
of th 9 ; 0 cder by the numerous haid, dry, sharp-pointed grains 
of whudt its fi^t consists. 

Botanists divide the genus into two sections, the &'st of 
which compiMtiends all the annual kinds, the second all the 
perounials. Ten spates are spoken of as belonging to the 
^t section, iahabiting corn-hebls and similar dry exposed 
places, chl^J 'in the south of Europe and north of Africa. 
Borne of thM hayc de^p crimson ilowcrs. as A. autnnmalis, 
the comtotm pheasant's-eye of our gardens; in others the 
hlost^s are yellow; it is not improbable that thiqp arc all 
varieties of the same species. 

Of the perenniar kinds, A. vernalig, which is rajtnmon in 
gardens in England, is found in a wild state abundantly on 
all the mountains of middle Europe. Its flowers hove trom 
tw to twelve petals of a yellow colour, and of a brilhancy 
y&ioh is rmrdered the rotee dazzlhig by the deep green tuft 
^pf flwMy leaves among which they exi^nd, It is 

Pftl’j' afo^ high, and is one of ^e early Iwbipgors of. 

spring,... Tnree others are described, all mountain plantsii 
resemWjng ;’A. w in general appoaraiice, bat perhaps 
ktin moM mtourifhl.seem to have been oecasionaliy 
. 'teooght to thte Msuiti^i'dmt to have been 8ooitk}sp'g|f^. 


- Nothing has been .*enkaihed at to the seRgib 
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prevent ID their Iribai » ". 'V 

AIIOFTION, (fixan adgiAare, Isam,! »>«*»» teWu* J»y 
ohoice. By the Koman law if a pettab had'no oluldren of 
his otvn he might appoint any other peraon'N whether re¬ 
lated to him or not, to be hie by guMim. In 

order to understand the ordinary nmde of adopwn and-its 
legal effetUs, it will be nooessary to remember tW at Rome 
the relation ihther and son was but litHo different ftom 
that of master and slave, either in. llfo rights and duties at-, 
tached to it, or in the manner in whm it -was dissolved. 
Hence, if a person wbhcd to adopt;^ bon nf another, the 
natural father sold thO boy to him by a regular side pefore a 
magistmte, and, in -order that be might be so completelly 
emancipated from hhi father's autliority, as never to be Irablie 
to toll under it again, it was requisite that this sale should 
be formally repeated tlireo several times. (See Eman¬ 
cipation.) Tlie fotherthus conveyed away a'n lus paternal 
rights, and die child, from that momenh became, to all in, 
tents and pui-poses, a nmniber of the family of his adopter. 
If the person to lio adopted was Ins own master, toe moae pf 
prot^oediiig was by a bill (analogous to our private acts of 
parliament), proposed to the people in toe comitia curiata. 
This was called abrogation, from rogure,to propose a bill. 
In cither case the adopted child became subject to the au¬ 
thority of Ms new father; passed into his fomily, name, and 
sacred rites, and succeeded to his property. Clodius, the 
enemy of CUxiro, passed, by this ceremony of a bill, from the 
patrician to the plebeian rank, in order to qualify him to be 
tribune. [Cic. Att. ii. 7. Suet. Aug. 20 .] 

The higtorv of Rome abounds with instances of adoption. 
Thus .one of the sons of Paulus AJmilius, the conqueror of 
Macedonia, was adopted by the sop of Sciiiio Africanus the 
Elder, and tons acquired the name of PuhKws Cornelius 
Bci}>io; he was also called MnnHanus, to point ont the 
family of his birth ; and when he had destroyed Carthage in 
the third Punic War, he receivtal, like his adoptive gnind- 
father, the appellation of Africanus, and is usually spoken 
of in history as Scipio Africanus the Younger. 

TTnder the emperors the mode of adoption liecamo the 
subject of legal reform; and that which for so many ages 
could be effected only by a circuitous course of arbitrary 
forms, founded upon legal fictions, was allowed to be done 
by a short and simple piwess before a magistrate. 

Tliere was also a custom in ancient Rome of adopting 
children by will: thus it was that Julius Cmsar adopted 
his great nephew Octavius, who was thenceforth cailcd 
Caius Julius Cmsar OctavianusV hilt is most generaliy 
known under the more pompous appellation of Augi).stus, 
which he afterw'ards assumed.—fHeinecein.s, Antiquitalcs 
Jiomanee, lib. i., tit. xi.J In like manner, several of 
the Roman emperors adopted their successors; for instance, 
Augustus adopted his step-sons, Tiberius, Nero, and Clau¬ 
dius Dnisns, toe former of whom afterwards succeeded to 
toe empire. [Tacit. i. 3. Suet. Aag, 101.] So also 
Tiberius, by the order, and during toe Hfe-timo of Augustus, 
adopted his nephew Germanieus, who dtei in the lifetime 
of Tiberius; and on the death of Tiberius, Caligula, the son 
of Germanicus, became emperor. At a subsequent period, 
toe emperor Claudius went so far as to adopt Ills step-son 
Domitius, afterwarils toe emperor Nero, to the exclusion of 
bis own son Britannicus. Tacitus remarks, that Nero was 
the first stranger in blood ever adopted into the ClaudiaU 
family.—[Tacit. Annal. xii. 25.] At various periods of the 
Roman history, great inconvenience was experienced in con¬ 
sequence of tho general disinclination to marriage among 
the citizens. Before the times of the emperors, it is clear 
that, in order to remove this inconvenience, rewards wero 
held out for the encouragement of marriage, and penalties 
impuBod upon celibaev. Immunities and exemptions from 
state burthens were also given to those who possessed many 
children; and in order to obtain these, the smoptiem of chil¬ 
dren became a great abuse. Anlus GeRius complains of 
tho mischievous custom prWalent in his time, that ‘ an 
adoptive son should ontijJe his adoptive father to privileges 
in the state.’—[Aul. G^^oef. Att. v< 19.] Under Juhus 
Ctosar, after toe wars, laws for the enixiura^mont of popu¬ 
lation were proposed, hut not carried into efibet; but in the 
timeof Augustus, toe Julian law was proposed, a.U.c. 736, 
which contained heavy penalties upon celibacy, and pro¬ 
portionate rewords for the possesiion of children. This law 
was ^ ektremaly tmpopulaj, that, Suetonms says, it could 
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atft onlccount of the thmultnotig opptiBiticKt the party adopted must he of this brc form is.for 

iT>,ised to it-—[SfueKm. 34.] Afterwaids, howevdS the two parties to preset themselves before the iustice of 

• passciP, oalM from the Consuls who introduced iti ‘ Lex the peaoe (yV^e «te y«Min) for the .place where the adapter 
‘■IPapia i’oppma;' by which many privileges were given to resides, and in liis wesepoe to .pass an act of mutual coo'- 
ttiOac Who posseasou cluMren; and amongst others, it was sentt after which the AansaCtion.^^s&re being shunted 
declatwl that, of candidates for pnctorships andotlier ofBces, valill'juustbe appeovTO Of by theirihdnal 'of wstoM^e, 
those sliould have the preference who had the groatesi within wlu).se jurisdictkiji the ds^Cde bf the Mciptcr',is. 
nuinbei’of children. This oceasihned an intolerahle abuse The adopted takes the-name of the adopter in. addition to 
in tlie sidoption of children. Tacitus says, that in the time of his own ; and no-inairia^ Min^ take place hefca-een^^^ t^^ 
'Nero, a‘pestilent abuse was practised: by clul<Hess men; adopter and cither'the edited oe..hto descendants) ■ or 
who, whenever the election of magistrates or the allotment between two adopted children ;of tlie Sime individual; or 
of provinces was at hand, provided themselves with sons by between the adopted and any child, w^o may be afrei'W.aids 
fraudulent adoptions ; and then when, in common with hem to the mlopter, or bdtwecn the one^j^^ 
real fathers, they had obtained prmtojfships and prhvmciaf wife of the other; I’hc^adopted acquires bought of sUc- 
governments, they instantly released themselves from their cession to the property of any relations of the mlopter ; but 
adopted sons, ' ilence the genuine fathers betook themselves in regard to the pviiperiy of the adopter himself, it is du.) 
with mighty indignation to the senate,' and petitioned for elared that he shall havo precisely the same righta'wUh 'a 
relief. This produced a decree that in the pursuit of any child born in wedloelc, and that, even altltoupii there sht^M'' 
public emj^oyment whateyer, no ihigned adoptions should ho other children of the latter description lidrm after'liis 
be of any avail, nor in taking estiete by will.—[See Tacit, adoption. ' , ’ 

Anna/: >v. 10.] Adoption is'etill practised both among the Turks and 

The eleventh title of the first book of .Tustinian’s Instilutes among other castcni nations. It is enmmon for a rich Turk, 
is concerning Adoption. By this law it is declared that there who has no children of his own, to adtqit as his heir the 
are two kinds of adoption, one called mrogoft'o, when by are- child of persons even of the poorest class. T^ is 

.script of the emperor, (princtpn/i'cAVcnjpto,) a per-son adopts ratified by the parties going together befifre the Cadi, and 
another who is independent of parents; the other, when by gating their mutual consent recordei|pafter whi<^ the child 
the authority of the magistrate (fmjierio magistratus), he cannot be disinherited by Ins adoptife fatlim. IJ'Herbelot 
who is under the control of his parent, is made over by that states, that, aceordiiig to the law of Mohammed, a person be- 
pareiil to another person, and adojrted by him cither as his comes the adopted son of another by undergoirig the cere- 
sou, his gi iiiidson, or a relation in any itiferior degree, mony of passing through his slurf; whence the expression, 
Females also might bo adopted in the same manner. But to draw iuiother through one's shirt, signifies to adopt him 
when a man gave his child to be adopted by a stranger, for a son. In India the same thing is said to be frequently 
hoik; of tlie parental authority passed from the natural to done l>y“the two parties merely exchanging girdles. In the 
the adoptive fatlier; the only efi'eet was, that the child sue- Code of Gentoo Laws published by Mr. Halhcd, the 9th 
eeeded to the inlierilanee of the latter if he died intestate, section of the 21st chapter is entitled ‘ Of Adoption.' The 
it was only when the adopter was the child's paternal or law permits a child under five years of ago to be given np for 
maternal gramlfatUcr, or otherwise so related to him as adoption by its father for a payment of ^pld Or rice, if ho 
that the right of nature coneuned with that of adoption, have other sons, on the parties going before a magistrate 
that the now eonneelion became, in all respects, the same and having a jugg, or sacrifice, performed. A woman, 
with the original one. It w as also ordained tliat the adopter however, it is added, may not adopt a eliUd without liavjng 
should in all cases ho at least eighteen years older her lue^band's consent; and there is even some doubt if sho 
than tlie person he adopted. Women, according to the may with that. ,* He,'concludes the law, ‘ who has no son, 
.Justinian code, were not legally entitled to adopt; but after or grandson, or grandson's son, or brother's sonishoft' (may?) 
having lost, children of t.hcir own hy death, they might by ‘adopt a son; and while he has oue^adopted son, he shall 
tlie indulgene.o of the emperor he. permitted to receive those not adopt a second.' 

of others in their place. A slave, on being named a son by ADOU'R, called by the Roman writers Aftir, Aturispand 
his master before a magistrate, became free, but acquired Aturus, a. river in France, W'hich rises in the depairtmont of 
no niiid right. Hautes I’yrendes (the Cjiper Pyrenees)!' Its course is first 

The German system of adoption is derived from the Roman in a northerly direction, jiast the town of Bagnercs de Bigorre 
biw', though itcannotbesaid, according to the proper meaning (just aboie which there is a fall of one hundred feet); 
of the word, to have been in force before the fifteenth or then towards the west, and finally towards the south-west, 
sixteenth century. Any adoption, in order to be strictly passing the towns of Tarbes, Aire, St. Sever (where it 
and properly a pro<:es.s, must take place before a court, becomes navigable), Dax, and Bayonne, and-describing 
or be coiifirmixl by the proper authorities. The adopted in its whole course a semicircle, whose diameter, of about 
son retains his i'aiuily name, and prefixes nr adds to it that 190 miles, lies nearly N.N.W. and S.S.E. The whole length 
of his adojitivc, father; but in ease a nobleman adopts a of the river is estimated by Maltebrun at 70 French leagues, 
commoner, the son does not succeed to the rank, unless or about 170 English miles. Its basin is hounded by the 
it is eonfirmed by the sovereign. The more modern (Jer- Pyrenees on the south, and on the easthy a range of hills, 
man institutes still kcei) to the prinrip/rx of the Roman exlewling from these mountair>.s towards the^sandy plains 
system of adoption, though the whole is nKslificd so as to of the dejiartmeut of Gironde. Many streams ftpm the 
lie more in harmony with German usages. The Prussian Pyrenees, as the Gahas, Luy de France, Luy do Beam, 
law does away with all distinction between ado^jtion and Gave de Pan, wliieh receives the Gave d'Oleron and the 
arrogatinn; and allows the adopted sou who is of age Bidouze, fall into the Adour on the lefthanli ; the Midouzc, 
to iiiaiiuge l.is mm property. The Austi'ian law does the and others, on the right. The cuiTent is usually rapid, liiid 
same. Both ;ilso agree in requiring the age of the adoptive the molting of the snows on Ihe Pyrenees cause.s dcBolatiilg 
father to he fifty at least. The Prussian law, with respect iimiidations. The Adour fulls into the Bay of .Biscay, Bljopt 
to the adopted son, merely requires him to be younger tban three miles below the strong and flourishing fmvn of Bay- 
the father; while tho Austrian code requires him to lie onne, having a bar at the nioutli, upon which, at ebb tide, 
eighteen years younger than the adoptive father. [Ersehand there is soinelimos loss than three feel water. Vj’ ^ 
Gruber's Enqi<lfr})a(tie, An. A(lrif}/wn,'\ ADD'WA, one of the chief places in Ahyssinjtf ini the 

The French law of adoption is to lie found in the eighth kingdom of Tigrfi, and in tlie district of Ajlowa, wkich is a 
tiflo of the first hook of the Code Civil. The following are part of Tigrd proper (N. lat. 14“ 12' 30", E. ldng.!50“ 5'). 
its principal provisions. Adoption is only permitted to per- It is partly on the .side, and partly at the foot of a lull, 
sous above the age of fifty, h^pg, neither children nor an uneoramon occurremx; in Tigrfi, where most of tho 
other legitimate descendants, ‘ wl being at least fifteen towns are on eminences. Thet^ouses are all of a conical 
yeru's older than tlie individual adopted. It can only he ex- form, and arranged pretty yegularVy in streets.. The town 
ercised in favour of one who has been an object of thd: is well supplied wi|h .water from those rivulets which fall 
iulopter's constant care for at least six years during mino|i! into ftio Mareh, and grapes grow well in the ganlejis. 
f rity, or of one wdio has saved the life of the adopter in battle,- Adew-a fromrits position is the great mart between the coast 
i from fire, or from drowning. In the, latter cases, the only and tip, toerior provinces, and aarriiM on a considovab'te 
; restriction respecting tlie age of the parties is, riiatahe trtjflq,%hiqg is mostly in the hai^ of Molftimmeflnn mer- 
adopfer shall be older than the adopted, and shaft have *h|itij&i^frTS^opulation is probahly not under eight thou- 
1 attained his majority, or hU twenty-first yeai'. lnevery 'cali«| 'sahd. 'J®j^TOj(je informs us that the Jews have tlio sole 
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)mvilege of tbatcltmg houses at Ailov*. which, when rightl;^ 
interpreted, iBjiy mean they are the only persons who 
uani) it woU. 

Uto chief manufhetures of Adowa are coarse and fine 
cotton (dothat inade hoth of native cotton from the law,i|ands 
pp tlw Ta^zd, and from cotton imhorted tlirough Matsowa 
oh'itto coast of the Red Sea. Mr. Salt mentions the Mov¬ 
ing as the chief imports which pass thrciUgh Adowa for the 
Gondar market: a snitdt quantity of lead, block tin, copper, 
and gold foil; smaU aiid cheap Persian carpets, raw silk 
from China, somhivaly^ Frishcli broad cloths, and ooloul-ed 
skins from Egypt; '■‘Venetian glass ware and beads, and 
such other small cothme^ties as in various ways happen to 
be taken tb didda, the port of Mecca. Tlie conimtHlities 
which mostly pass through tlie hands of the Adowa mer¬ 
chants for export, are ivory, gold, and slaves. A large part 
of tho ivorj' comes from the province of ■VValkayt, which lies 
oii jhe Tacar.zd, and from (lie low lands norfli of Slurc, on 
the Miireh river, which abound in elephants. The gold 
is collected in the interior, but as to the amo\mt that 
passes through Adowa, Mr. Salt is unable to state it with 
accuracy; owing to this branch of commerce being carried 
on with great swrecy." He computes the slaves exported at 
about a thousand alinually. (Suit's Abyssinia, p. &c.) 
Mr. Bnicc says that the word ‘ Adowa' signifies ‘ pass or 
passage,’ which them^re, we presume, he means to assort 
is the correct interptSBtatioa of ‘ Adowa’ in the Tigrc 
language. [See AnVssiViA.] 

AUO'XA Moschiitellina, is a little inconspicuous ])lant 
found in wixtds and groves in all parts of liurope. It is 
common in Gliarlton and Hampstoad woods, near London, 
and in m-sny other spots in England. 

From a granular root, which when dry is white as snow, 
aviso, early every spring, a few loaves about four or five inches 
high, dividod into three jirincipal divisions, each of which 
is idso three-leaved, tvilh every lobe deeply out into round¬ 
ish segments, The stem that soppoils the llowers has t«'o 
opposite leaves, like those of the root, only they have a short 
stalk, and consist of but throe lealicts. The llowers have a 
musky smell, are pale green, and are collected in little round 
heads. Each one consists of a superior calyx of five lobes; 
there ai-e no petals ; the stamens are ten ; the styles five; 
and the ovariiun contains flve cell.s. This last changes to a 
Bucculent berry, having five comprc.ssed seeds. 

In EnglislrtMs is called moschatel: it is a pretty, in¬ 
teresting plant, much sought aller liy the curious for the sake 
of its delicate, raotk-st appearance. No known properties be- 
loiip toit: hut it is reinarkalilo as the only EurojHian plant 
which can ho compared to the celebrated ginseng of the 
Chinese, that iioteiit root, which is fabled to possess the 
power of oven restoring youth to old age. 

A'DRIA, formerly IIadiiia or Atuia, an ancient city, 
sitflated between the mouths of the Po and the Adige, 
first belonging to tbc Etrusci, afterwards a confederate city 
of Ibe Itowaiis, and a mvtnici|iium. It was a sea-port town, 
caiTicd on an extonsive trade on the Adriatic, and was a 
station for the Roman fleet under the emperors. After the 
fall of the empire, the inundations of tlio Po and the Adige, in 
consequence of the neglect of the dykes and the ruischief 
caused by the harharians, rendered the country around 
marshy jind uninhabitable. The alluvial soil in the course of 
ages gradually encroached upon the sea along this co.ast, and 
tiiuS -Adria became first joined to the main land, from Which 
it was prcviouilly detached; and the sc-i receding from it 
gradually more and more, tho town is now fourteen miles 
inland. 'The .saitie causes continuing to operate, the ground 
was raised alluvions many foot above the former level, 

so as gradually to cover the old forests. Adria, however, 
although in a stale of (jenny, was never totally desti-oyed. 
Ill 4;!0 it was subject to the Greek empire, having ife own 
magistrates. It mn^e part of the Exarchate of Ravenna, 
and afterwards came with it under the dominion of the 
Roman See. In the ninth century wc find it goveniud by 
ils own bishops, under the joint protection of the popes and 
the emperors. It aflenvards formed part of the Marquisate 
of Itste and Ferrara. In the war between Hofculrs, Duke 
of Ferrara, and tho Venetians, in H82, Adria was besieged 
and taken by the latter, and then pillaged and burnt.i The 
citizens wlto had escaped, having made their sybntission to 
tlie Venetian senate, were restored to their lands and houses, 
wliich they began to repair or rebuild. After the ;W<W,.pf the 
league of Gamhrai, Adria Was, by the peace of Boleighain 
la 2 'j, definitively given up to Venice. The. new ,t>f 
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Adria by de«ree| .ig^^ out bf the Doins «f lh« bid <dty, » 
great i>art of which had been long Wotih nurit^ undwr the 
sutioessive alluvioiw. Its remains ih t® of the 

present town towa^ Ravognano, whore tho old roasajob 
walls, and the nans of an amphithoatoe, of baths, aquodtiOls 
and mosaio pavements, and other Etrnsoan and Roman an¬ 
tiquities, are found many feet bolow the surface of the 
ground. There is an interestittg collection of antiquities 
tl»t have been dug up, in the housttflf Mr. Rqcfdii. The 
present town of Adria is orossad by tlto Chstagnaro, a 
bratich of tho Adige; it has about 9600 inhabitants, and 
is a bishop’s seu, although, of lafe, the bislsops reside 
mostly at Rovigo, which is fifteen u^gs to the westward 
■of it; The terntory. {)f Adria borders on tlie Homan Lega¬ 
tion of Ferrara, the town hself being only tliroe mifes 
north of the Po. Pliny tlw'Elder speaks of the wines uf 
Adria with praise; the eotmtry still produces soine toleralile 
wine, and tho town trades in cattle, grain, sBk, flax, fire¬ 
wood, leather, and earthenware. Under the;si^ubiic of 
Venice, Adria was onnoxed to the Uogiido dr province of 
Venice proper, and was goveniod by a patrician with the 
title of Podostii, having its own municipal eouncils and 
statutes, wliich were printed in 1707. It now forms part 
of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom under the cruwn of 
Au.sti ill. Luigi Groto, called also tlic ‘ blind man of Adria,’ 
a learned man of the sixteenth century, was a native of this 
town. Adria lies ;?0 miles S.S.W. of Venice, N. lat. 45° 3', 
E. long. 11" 1'. 

ADRIAN. [See Hadrian.] 

ADRI AN I., Pope, bom at Rome, sueccedeil Ste])hcn 
Ill. in 772. I.ike his predecessor, he had to stniggle 
aguin.st the power of t he Longohards, wlio had invaded Itie 
E.viircliate and other provinces bestowed by Pepin, kiug of 
the PranUs, on tho Roman see, Devastaling with lire and 
[ swoi’d Siiiigaglia, Urhiiio, and other rilies, they advanced as 
far as Otricoh, on the Tiber, and threalenod Rome with llio 
same fate. Desideriu.s, king of Mio Longobards, had taken 
under Ills protection the. two sons of tkirloniaii, the deceased 
hrothor of C.'hiu lemiigue, and he wished Adriaii to con.secrate 
them as kings of the Franks, in opposition to their uncle, 
Adrian refused to do this ; and hence arose the hitter einnity 
of Desiderius. A drian applied to Ohavlemagno fur assi.stanco, 
Tho king of the Franks crossed tho Alps by the way of Susa, 
defeated Dcskleriu.s, and overthrew tho kingdom of tin; 
Longohards in Italy, in 774. Charlemagne then went to 
Rome, where he arrived on Easter eve, and was received 
by Adrian with great henours. They repaired together to the 
Basilica of St. Peter, where Adrian acknowhMlged Charle.s 
as king of Italy, and “ Patrician of Rome,” and the latter 
renewed the grant of the provinces bestowed on the Roniuii 
see by Pepin. The temporal authority of tho pones, how- 
over, was far from being permanently estahlished lor a long 
time after; and there are repeated letters from Adrian to 
Charles, eomplaining that Bologna, the Romagna, and 
even Sabina, bed not been restored to the jurisdiction of 
St. Peter. Charlemagne paid another visit to Adrian at 
Rome in 787, when his son Pepin was christened by tbc 
pope. In 787, the seventh general council of the church 
was held at Nicica, in Bithynia. where Adrian sent his 
legates, and in vvliieh the worship of images was confirmed, 
and the iconoelasts were excommunicated. In 791, Iherii 
was a dreadful inundation at Rome, caused by the over- 
llowiug of the Tiber, and Adrian exerted himself in sup¬ 
plying with provisions the inhabitants, by means of boats, 
which plied to the various parts of the city. He also re¬ 
built the walls and tower-s of Rome, and was liberal to tho 
poor. He died after a long pontificate of nearly twenty- 
Ibur years, on Chri.sttna,s-tlay, 795. Charlemagne was 
much grieved at the news of his death, and wrote his epitaph 
in Latin verses, in which he affoctionately calls him 
“ father. ’ Adrian wgs a man of talent and dexteritv; he 
succeeded in gaining and preserving the firiendship of the 
greatest sovereign of his time, and he used his influence 
for the security mid prosnpjity of the people of Ronie, ant 
its duchy or territory, wiw^t at the same time neglecting 
tho tcmpofal hiteresls of Tils see. Under him Rome began 
to breathe again after the continual alarms caused hy the 
Itoiigoliards, the last of the barharian invaders of tho 
Western Empire.—[See Anastasius in Muratori's Rerum 
Italicanm Rerwlores, tom. iil] 

ADRIAN II., horn at Rome, succeeded Nichola.s I. in the 
papid chair, in 867. Ho had been married, and hadadaugbter 
by his wife Stephanfe, triini whem he afU!rwa.-d8 separated 



te outer t 9 /live oelfljaey. After his etectiimi bis vvite 
and tlanghte ooiWintioil to live at Romu in a separate houses- 
when ait tMl'priW^tded inan called Eloutheriiist carrieii otf 
tto iBiri by VkSlenoe, and on the iswtiff retaking his Childs 
the'WVisdior the house and murdered 

bath nwtlior and daughter. For this crime he was tried 
nad sentenced to tteatli by the imperial CoimnisBioners, 
who stiH exercised the high judicature at Rome. During 
the pontifloate*of Adrian, the emperor Ludovjoa* 11. was in 
Sautberh Italy, warring against tlio Harncodst who hail iii> 
vaded part of Calabria and Puglia; he defbated them aind 
tueh dlO'teWn of Bari, in 871. It was also Airing Adrian's 
pontificate, that Photius, patriandi of Constantinople, Wlthr 
drew flcom theChureh of Rorae,|iOtti w^ch time the sd'blsm 
twtween the Greek and IjatMtifelwirches dates, which eoh- 
tlnuos to this day. Adrian wbd in 872, and was sub- 
ceeded by .John VlII. 

ADRIAN III., horn at Rome, succeeded Marinus in 
884, and died the fitlowing year on hw journey to attend 
tlus imiierial diet at 'Worms, after a jKartificaiG of only 
fifteen months. 

ADRIAN I'V., an Englishman, whose name was Nicho¬ 
las Uroakspeare, succeeded A nastasius IV. in 1154. lie had 
been a monk, and was made bishoji of Albano by Eugenius 
Ill., Who sMit him as hi* legate, or apostle, as it was then 
called, to Denmark and Norway. On his return he was 
elected pope much against his inclination. Rome was then 
in a Very disturbed state. Artialdo of Brescia, a monk and 
a disciple of AWard, had begun to preach a reform in 
the church os early a* 113!), but being driven out of 
Riirao by Pope Innocent II., had taken refttge at Zurich. 
In 114.3, however, he was recalled by the Roman peo¬ 
ple, who had revolted against Innocent,- and had pro¬ 
claimed a Roman repiiblu!, wliich Anialdo contributod to 
cmistituto. The new government consisted of a senate of 
iifty-siK moinbers, who were annually chosen by an elcc- 
loral body composed of delegates, ten from each of the 
thirteen (listrict-s of liie city. This Vonstitution lasted about 
fifty years. Arnahle, -who was an eloquent man, strongly 
omidomned the tenqajralities of the olmrch, and wisbell 
to restrict the pt'pe’s otlice to mere spiritual matters. Al¬ 
though ho preached no dogma itt op|)ositiou to the canons, 
he was Comletuned bv the second council of Latcran, his 
opinions iMiing styled priliticql htrestf. Arnaldo partook 
largely of the newly revived classical fanaticism of those 
tiiiios, which mistWk reesoUeetions for realities ; and Int seri¬ 
ously maintained that Rome ought to he. and would again 
hei'ornc, the mistress of the world. Sevoral suecessive popes, 
(^elostin 11.. Lucius II., and Eugenius III, kept up a sort of 
desultory struggle against this popular reformer. Lucius in 
an alfray avas pelted with stones, and died of the injiirv re¬ 
ceived. His successor, Eugenius, was obliged to lca\e 
Rome and retire into Sabina. During the eonfusion that 
prevailed in the city, the populace plUmlercd and atlerwards 
piilleil down the houses of many noldes, cardinals, and citi¬ 
zens, and committed other acts of violence. Adrian IV., 
after hiaoleetion.plaeeil Rome under interdict on aecount of 
these disorders, and caused all religious services to cease; 
which measure ted the eitizens to banish Anialdo, who tixik 
refuge with some boroft* of Campania; and Adrian then 
came to reside in the Ijatcran palace. Freiteric of llohen- 
stauffen. known in Italian history by the name of Bar- 
harossa, liad lately lieen elected cmiWor by the German 
Diet, and was on his Way to Rome to be crowned. Tlie 
jKipe s legates met him on the road, and among other re¬ 
monstrances, requested that the heretic Arnaldo should be 
given vq> by the ViseoUnt of Campania, in order to be tried. 

I rederic assented to tins, and issued oi^em in consequence; 
others say that ( ardinul Gerard took Arnaldo prisoner, after 
an obstinate rosistanoe. Ho was brought to Romo, and 
deliTOred to the prefect of the city, by whose sentence he Was 
hanged. Ills body burnt, and the ashes scattered to the winds, 
in the year 1155. Meantime Frederic apptoaohed Rome 
with his array, and Adrian went to meet him near Sntri, 
where, on the latter dismounting^, Erederi refused, to liold 
his stuTup, a ceremony on which.tlte popes always insisteiL 
ns a. mark of rospeot for their spirftual supremacy. The 
pope, on his side, reftisod to salute the emperor with the 
" kiss of peace," upon which the cardinals were terrified and 
ran away to Cmta Castellana. The question of the cere¬ 
monial was debated for two da^w. When Frederic, having 
ascertained that such had been the practiee with his prede* 
eessors, agreed to confiirm to it. Hioy met, therefore, again 


at Nenij and Fioderio having held the stftMtpi 
gave Um the weuktm paei*, and both proceeded tovterdii 
Rome. The senate and Roraian people liad on their part 
sent raratm to Fretteic, OflSwjBg him, with Aeir allegianoe, 
the iippifercroWBv bHt demaildhig W the same time five 
thousiited lbs, of silver iir the expenses of the coronation, 
arid that ftto temporal gwemmeht th»*#V ^uW be li^ 
to them, to the excluMon of the'ftepO: IWteriB answered, 
that he came to give ttod twt to wStelve and iri 
army he took possossnm of the Iteohind ' oftif ^ ® 
bank of the Tiber, ond of St, FdteFp ehun^ where he was 
crowned by the pope on thp "fiiltewinii; day. The RothaiM; 
however, took no part in tbe ceieibony , hdt after hkving held 
a coundl in the Capitol, tallied out andattacked the German 
soldtere unawares. A general hattte took place, and con 
tinned with groat slaughter on both aides, till night separated 
the combatant*^ The city continuing in a disturbed state, bofh , 
the pope and emperor withdrew to Tivoli, whence FWerie Re¬ 
turned towards Lombardy. Adrian went afterwards to Bene-; 
vento, where he made peace with 'William I., king of Sicily, 
whom he had excommunicated; and upon their reconciliation 
he agreed to give him the investiture of Sicily, Calabria, and 
Apulia, in 1156, on condition of tlm latter paying a yearly tri¬ 
bute to the see of Rome. The pope returned loaded with 
rich presents of silks, gold, and sihbL'and passing through 
Rome, went to reside at Onieto, wyeSfi/was subject to the 
Roman see. Frederic now comploinm ’ffiat the pope had vio¬ 
lated his faith, by receiving amhassatters and entering into 
treaties with the king of Sicily and the Greek emperor, U'ithout 
his participation. He also resented the pretensions of the pope 
and his legates, who seemed to assume that the imperial 
erown was granteil as s beneficium, or fee of the see of 
Rome.. Adrian, on his part, complained of the exactions of 
the imperiii! commissioners who were sent to administer 
justice at Romo without Ins pa,rtleipation: he maintained 
that the patrimony of the church should be exempt from 
paying/odemm, or feudal tribute to tlie emperor; and, lastly, 
he claimed the reatitntion of the lands and revenuBS of 
Counles.s Matilda, of the duchy of Sixileli, and even of 
Corsica and Sardinia. Thus arose that spirit of bitter hosti¬ 
lity between the popes and tlie house of Hohenstnuffen, 
which ia.sted until the utter extinction of the latter. But 
the seeds only were sown in Adrian s time. He died in the 
Ijcginning of September, 1159, in the town of Anagni, and 
was suoceerted by Alexander Ill. From the above sketch 
it may be seen that Adrian IV. stretched the papal prero¬ 
gatives us far ns any of his predecessors lu«l done, Gregory 
VII. not excepted. [See Flonry, Histnire Epcledasttque. 
anil Rauiuer. Gpwhichte dflr Hohmsiatiffm tin4 ihrerZeit.l 

ADRIAN V., a Genoese, sueceeded Innocent in 1276, 
and died five weeks after his election. He was succeeded 
by .John XX. 

ADRIAN VI., born at Utrecht in the Netherlands, of 
an obscure family, advanced himself by his talents to the 
post ofvice-chanccHor of the University of Louvain. The 
Emperor Maximilian chose him as piiweptor to his grandson, 
afterwards Charles V. Fenlinand of Spain gave him the 
bishopric of Tortosa. After Ferdinand's death he was eo- 
regent of iSpain with Cardinal Ximenes. He was elected 
pope in 1522, after the death of Loo X., chiefly through the 
influence of C'-harles V. whose authority was then spreading 
over Italy. A drian was a virtuous and austere clergyman ; 
lie endeavoured torefonn the numerous abuses of tlie court 
and clergy of Rome; he practised a severe eeonohiy, and lived 
frugally. By so doing he displeased tlie Romans, who had 
been aecusUmiod to the luxury and pnxligality of Leo; and 
when he died, in September, 1023, after a short pontificate, 
the people could not conceal their joy. They styled his phy¬ 
sician ‘ tlie saviour of his country.’ He was succeeded by 
CtenionfVII. Adrian Hppe.ar* to have been an holiest, 
eonscietitious man, Irho fell upon evil times, and was unequal 
to the (lifliculties which ho bad to encounter. He was de¬ 
sirous of maintaining peace, and of sUippmg, if possible, 
the schism of the Lutherans by reforming the churah, but 
ho did not live long enough to efteet any thing essential. 
Burmaiiii published his life at Utreeht, in 1727. 

ADUIANO’PIJE, called Edreneh by the Turks, the 
Mtwnd city in Enroppan Turkey, is in the province of 
Romania or Rnmelia, and on the river Maritza, the niieicnt 
Hebrus, which is here joined by the Toonja and tlie Arda, 

N. Igt. 41^ 44'v E. long. 26® 34', and 135 miles N. W.of Cwi- 
stantinnjde. ; It takes its name ftom the Roman Emperor 
Adrian tmmire^ly written Hadrian) who restoredftmd embel 
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linhod it, as be did ao iflany other cities of his dominions. 
Adriannple ‘ rises gently on the side of u small hill fram the 
banks of the Hehrus and Tunsa,' [Ohishnll,] and is about 
five miles in cireiitnfercnee. When ChishuU passed through 
this city (in 1701) it was the occasional residence of the sul¬ 
tan, whose seraglio stood on a low ground near the con- 
fliienoe of the Marit/.a and Tunja, embosomod in trees: it is 
now in a state of dilapidation. The streets of the town are 
narrow and irregular, but it is well provided with mosques, 
forty in number, and with baths. The numlier of inhabitants 
is i;j(),000, of whom 30,000 ate Greeks. Mr. Alexander, a 
recent traveller, thinks there may be only 100,000. One of 
the mosques, that of Sultan Mourad I., was once a Clhris- 
tiaii church, and another has a groat quantity of porphyry 
in its construction; but the great boast of the town is 
the mosque of Selim II., built chioHy of materials brought 
from tile ruins of Famagosta, in Cyprus. Ijjponsists of one 
grqgt apartment like a theatre, terminating in a cupola, and 
has filur regular minarets, to the liighest balcony of which 
there is an a.scent by 244 steps, or, according to other ac¬ 
counts, 380. Butorie of the most important constructions 
of Adrianople is the bazaar of AU Pacha, near the mosque of 
Sultan Selim : ChishuU says, ‘ the sharslties arc two long 
and fair porticos, walled with brick or stone on each side, 
and securely arched over head so as to resist fire. The 
shorter of these adjoins Sultan Selim, end is appropriated to 
the shoemakers: but the other, being about 400 paces long 
and (i broad, is filled with shops of various trades ' Chisniill 
inentions also a madhotise, kept very neat and clean, but the 
unlortunatc inmates were fastened close to tlie ground by an 
iron chain round their necks. A large aqueduct supplies 
the baths, mos<|Ues, and fountains with water. Many traces 
of Roman building may be .seen at Adrianople ; and several 
inscriptions have been lately discovered, as well as the trunk 
of a colossal statue about 12 feet high. The river MariUa, 
being navigable as far as Adrianople for small craft, contri¬ 
butes to the commercial prossperity of the town. The port 
is Kuos, wliicli retains its ancient naine, and stands on one 
side of the bay, into which the Ilebrus ttows. The 
manufactures of Adrianople are silk, woollen, and cotton 
Stulls ; it has also establishments for dveing, and distilling 
rose-water and other perfumes, and for lanniug leatlier. 
A inong its chief exports are fine wool, leather, wax, &c. 
Cliisliull remarked in his time, ‘that about Adrianople 
grows an excellent red wine.' In the campaign of 1829, 
when the Russians invaded Turkey and crossed the Danube 
and the Balkan, they advanced under General Diebitseli as 
far as Adrianople, when peaee was i^oneluded in September 
1829. [See Balbi, Abrcgi de Qeographie, 1833. Also, 
lirseh and Gruber.l 

ADRIAN'S WALL. [See Roman Wall.] 

ADRIATIC SEA, Hadrin, or more eommonly called by 
Latin writers the IJjipnr Sea, (mare superum,) was the 
ancient name of the Culf of 'Veniec. The term Adriatic 
(or Atriatic, which Pliny says was the earlier form of the 
name) was derived from the city Adria [see AnniA.J 
The name Adria is used by Herodotus, but ho seems to 
apply it perhaps rather to the coimtry on the coasts of this 
gull'. The Adriatic Sea is called by Greek writers the 
Ionian Bay or Gulf, forming part of the Ionian Sea; but 
whenee the epithet Ionian was derived, there is no satis- 
liictory aceoimt. 

Hor.acc makes the Hadria wash the Calabrian coast, and 
Thucydides siiys (I. 24,) that Epidararms, noiv Durazzo, 
lies on your right a* you sail into the Ionian Gulf. Accord¬ 
ing to this, the Adriatic and Ionian Sea would appear to be 
eo-extensive, at least towards the north. 

The followin§ 'is Strabo's account (Casauh. Ed. p. 31 fi.)— 
‘ After Apollonia come Balliacc and Oreon, and its port 
Pauormus, and the Ceraunian mountains (now CapeJ.,in- 
guetta), which arc the cominoncenieiit of the Ionian Gulf 
and the Adriatio. The mouth or strait indeed bedongs to 
both, hut ihc Ionian is the name of the Jirst part of this sea, 
and the Adriatic of the inner part up to its recess; and now 
it is the name even of the K’/iofe Kca.' 

ADULA'RI A is the name given by mineralogists to the 
ornamental stone called by lapida.rie.s moonstone, on account 
of the play of light exhibited by the arrangement of its 
erystalline structure. The term is derived from Mount 
Adula, in the eountpy of the Orisons, in Switzerland. It 
Is a very pure limpid variety of tho common mineral, 
felepar, and is compteicd of 154 per cent, of silica, 2# of alu- 
mine, 2 of lime, and 14 of potash, according to the analysis 


of Vauqitelln.' .It w found ahiriidantly on the AlpSt and on 
Mount St. (^thard; but the best are from Ceylon, and a 
very flue speeimen lias been sold for as much as 30^. 

ADU'LE corresponds to fte modem Zulla, on the west 
coast of the Red Sea [see Abyssinia]. Zulla is iu the re¬ 
cess of a small hay, named Aimesley's Bay, and in N.lat. 16' 
35'. It is a matter of some curiosity to determine wifli preci¬ 
sion what spot corresponds to the Adulc of Cosmos, who was 
a merchant of the sixth century of the Christian era, and lias 
preserved in his book, entitled Christian Topography, a copy 
of a Greek inscription which he found at this ptooe. Adule 
at this period was the port of Axuin, where merchants 
traded for ivory and slaves, lust as they now do at Massowa, 
on tho same coast—so litue arc things changed, in many 
parts of the world, after the lapse of centuries. When 
Mr. Salt was in Abyssinia lie was prevented thim visiling 
Zulla; a friend of bis who went there was also prevented 
by the jealousy of the natives from visiting the remains. 
AH however agreed in saying that there were reiiiains at 
this phu'e. The name Zulla isaomctiracS pronouneed Thulk, 
and Adulc may readily be admitted to correspond so fiir as 
to strengthen the probability of their both designating the 
same place. Mr. Salt adds, that some of the natives pro¬ 
nouneed the naiiie Azoole, wliieli is clearly the same ns 
Adule. D'Am ille, in his map of the Rod Sea, places Adulc 
at Arkeoko on the same coast, and alxnit 22' farther north 
than Zulhi. The inscription was found, according to Cosinas, 
partly on a throne of white marble, and also on a tablet 
wliieli stood beliiml the chair, and, as far as we can collect, 
was a diirerent kind of stone. Till Mr, Salt discovered the 
inscription at Axnm, and compared it \iilh the latter part o, 
the instiription of Adule, it laid been siipposisl that the entire 
inscription on the latter monument ret'crrisl to one and the 
same personage, whereas it is now luvtty certain that Cosmas 
has miule two inscriptions into one, and caused no little difli- 
eulty to the learned world. These inscriptions are really 
curious, considering the place where they were litund and 
the language in which the) arc written; they may bo seen 
in Moutfaucoii's Colkcfio Nora Patriim, Paris, 170C, Iblio, 
vol. ii„ p. 141, in Fabrti-ius' ttihlmiheca Greeca tom, ii., and 
Chisbull's Antiquitates Axia/icir;. 

Tho first part of the inscription refers to the third Ptoleni)', 
called Euergetes or the good doer, King of Egypt, who, 
aeconling to the testimony of the stone, was siqvplied ‘with 
elejdiants from the Troglodvtm and the Kthitqiians, which 
his father (Ptolemy 11.) atid himself first hiinled in tbesc 
regions, and having taken down to Egypt, adapted to the 
use of war.’ This Ptolemy reigned from n.c. 247 to 222. 
The second part of the inseriptiop is in the first person (the 
first part being in the third), and npiiears to record the 
triiimjihs of some Ethiopian king, whose name iloes not 
appear, over iminv of tbs people of Ethlo|)ia, and us far as 
tho borders of Egypt. This passage alone is siitlieient to 
show that the second part of the inscription cannot refer to 
the same person as the first part; for Ptolemy's conquests 
extended from Egypt to Ethiopia, and not from Ethiopia to 
Egypt. Tho second part comniemoratos also the conquests 
of this Ethiopian king over some of the notions of Artihia : 
and wo find (which tends to confirm the general aeeurac.y ot 
the facts) that several names are mentioned wliieli we can still 
recognize in Africa. Among others, the stone speaks of the 
Semenar or Samene, the people ol' Samm [see Ahy.sstni a], 
‘a nation dwelling lieyimd the Nile, in mountains ditlicuit 
of access, and snow-covered, wherein all through the year 
there is ice and very deep snow, so that a man will sink tip 
to the knees—the.so, having crossed the river (says the 
Ethiopian king), 1 subdued.' The mountaims arc clearly the 
Sameii, and the river is the Tacazzfi. [See Clinton’s Fas/i, 
part ii.,j). 382.] 

ADULT-SCHOOLS arc establishments for instructing 
in reading and other branches of knowledge those jiersons 
who have not been educated in their youth. They arc de¬ 
signed to meet the wishes of people who are no longer con¬ 
tented to remain uninstructed, and who do not think that 
the privation of an early edueation should necessarily etitnil 
upon them the evil of perpetual ignorance. 

It has generally been found that those who are desirous 
of aequuing knowledge, and of atiaining to a higher state of 
mental improvement, will better understand and practise 
tho duties of tlie social system. The results of actual ex¬ 
perience on an extended scale have shown the advantages 
of adult-schools to be even greater than could have beoa 
anticipated. They have uniformly worked good, by improv- 
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ing the intollectaul end moral condHibn of persons under 
their inflaenoo. 

The first school avowedly establislicd for the purpose of 
instruotihg adults was form^ in 1811, through the exertions 
of til© ^v. T, Chiurlps, a clergyman in Merionethshire. 
Some grown-up persons had previously attended his parish 
sunday-school, but they showed a disinclination to learn with 
children, and this circumstance led to the adoption of more 
extended views for their benefit. Considerable success both 
in the number and progress of the pupils, and their improved 
conduct and character, caused the cstablislunent of other 
adult-schools throughout Wales. 

About- the same time, and without any'concert or cmi- 
nexioii with the schools in Wales, a schixil was e-stablished 
at Bristol through, the instrumentality of W. Smith. This 
person, ‘ wlio collected the learners, engaged the teachers, and 
opened the two first schools in England for instructing adults 
exclusively, in borrowed rooms, and with borrowed books*,’ 
was the door-keeper to a dissenting chapel. He devoted 
throe out of eighteen shillings, his weekly earnings, to defray 
the expense of giving to his brethren the moans of studying 
the Scrijitures, and of obtaining knowledge from other 
sources. A short time afUir these first efibrts were made, 
a society was formed for the furtherance of his benevolent 
views. In the ilrot report of this society, dated April, 1813, 
it was stated, that 222 men and 231 women were already 
receiving education. Adult-schools were soon arterward.s 
established in different parts of the kingdom, at Uxbridge, 
Norwich, loswich, Shottield, Salisbury, Plymouth, and other 
places. 

These institutions are in general conducted in an excel¬ 
lent spirit. The ditrerent committec.s for their manage¬ 
ment are usually composed of individuals of various religious 
persuasions. No party feelings are sought to be instilled— 
no partieulai creeds are aulhoritutively imposed ; but means 
are ofl'ered to the persons who attend for inquiring and judg¬ 
ing for themselves, and their minds are left pertectly un¬ 
biassed. 

It has been fimnd that many of the uneducated are un¬ 
willing to attend the public schools, in consequence of a dis¬ 
like to expose their ignorance. To meet Ibis difiitnUy, the 
plan aiprivatf! schools has been adopted in Bristol and else- 
wliere. A few individuals living near to eaeh other meet 
at their own dwellings, or at some more sniiable place, where 
they are instructed by their henevoliait teachers. Wo have 
had an opportunity of knowing how much pleasure and 
ju-ofit has been gained from this mode of instruction in a 
.school at Bath now eonduetisi by a few ladies, who, on stated 
evenings in the week, devote two or three hours to leaching 
some of the uneducated of thou- own sox. A poor widow 
woman, sixty-six years of age, distressed in mind and body, 
earning a precarious subsistenoe and wholly ignorant even of 
the mdimonts of reading, commenced attendance on this 
school three years ago; in a few months she learned to 
read, and is now unable adequately to ex press her sense of 
the happiness she derives from this acquisition. This is not, 
however, a solitary instance where a person has acquired the 
difficult art of reading in old age. Many verging on (be 
grave have gladly availed themselves, in the last few mouths 
of their existence, of the means afl’orded them of reading 
for themselves the hopes and qn'omises hcldoiit by the Scrip¬ 
tures. In a few years, \ierhaps, by a svstem of mutual 
instruction, these adult-schools may be made the means of 
continuing the education begun in youth; for there will, it 
is liO|M!d, soon be but a small number of adults who will 
not have m:quircd the art of reading in tlieir childhood. 
Scarcely twenty years back (1814), it was reckoned that 
England alone contained 1,200,000 adults who could not 
road. In the first annual report of the society in Edinburgh 
for the support of Gaelic schools, it is stated that 300,000 
persons in the Highlands and islands of Scotland could not 
read either Gaolie or English; and that in the islands, 
among a population of 14,050, only 1830 could read. We 
are enable to add the following particulars respecting an 
experiment in ailult education tried with succesg by Dr. 
Johnstone, at Edgbaston Hall; near Birmingham. Tliis 
school was established about 1 81.5; and the only expense iiv- 
curred by the individual with whom the plan originated, i« 
that of providing a room once a week, with fire and candle. 
There are now forty members—more than half the labouring 
population of the parish—of. all ages ft-om eighteen to 
neventy. The teaching is confined to reading and writing; 

* Pole’s History aud Orijiiuot Aiiult-Scbouli, 


but there is a prosperous and well-conducted benefit soctety 
connected with the institution. The managen^t ©f the 
school and the benefit society is in the handstn the men 
themselves. This point has always been a great object wftSi 
the founder of the sbhool. The men teach each other ; and 
the afikirs of the benefit society, ai’e directed by a committee 
chosen by the members generally. The school assemble 
once a week, on Sunday evening,* for two hours; but the 
men often go on w'lth their lessoiis at home in the week 
dil^B. It is found that a man who is quite ignorant of read¬ 
ing will generally acquire sufficient knowledge to enable him 
to reiul with pleasure tohimspjf in the course of six montlis. 
It may appear somewhat strange that the men are fonder of 
writing than of reading, In truth, they show wonderful 
perseverance in plodding through endless copies, from the 
largo text down to the small hand. In many instances the 
members of the school have been able to turn their acquire¬ 
ments, small.^ they are, to very good account. A man 
who has had the office of standing overseer of Edgbaston 
parish for seven years, was qualified in the adult scBool. 
When he entered it he could neither read nor write. The 
moral effect of the school has been most satisfatitory. A 
man who has lieen a leading member for several years, was 
an habitual tippler before ho entered the school; he is miw 
always sober. Though the school has been in existence for 
seventeen years, there have been only three or four cases of 
members applying for parish relief during the whole time; 
and those cases hap))ened in the first perkid of its establish¬ 
ment. One member has been even reclaimed from pau- 
lerism. He was formerly a constant burden on the parish; 
le is now, however, quite independent of assistance, and 
has lately opened a huckster’s shop. 

Adult-schools have likewise been established at Philadcl- 
phia-and New York. In the latter city there is one opened 
for adults among the black inhabitants. 

ADULTER'if is tlie offence of incontinence between 
two married persons, or between two persons, one of whom is 
married. In the latter case it is called single, in the former, 
double adultery. 

This crime was punished by the Jewish law with death ; 
but it must be remembered that the kitid of adultery which 
by the Mosaic law constituted a capital crime, w-as not every 
violation of chastity of which a married person, whether hus¬ 
band or wife, may be guilty ; but only the sexual connexion 
of a wife with any other man than her husband. This dis¬ 
tinction was analogous to the whole system of the Jewish 
marriago-law ; by which the Imsband and wife bad not an 
equal right to restrain each other from infidelity; lor the 
former might marry other wivc.s, or take concubines and 
slaves to bis bed, without giving bis first wife a legal right 
to conipliiin of any infringement of hor matrimonial rights. 
I'be punishment, however, of incontinence in a married 
wuman wilb a stranger was, by the Leviticul law, death by 
stoning, both in the case of the stranger and tlie adulttifess. 
(Ixivit. XX. 10, aud Michaclis' MosaiKhts liecht.) By the 
Athenian law, the husband might kill the adulterer, if ha 
detected him in the act of dishonouring him (Lysias’s 
Oration on the Death of Eratosthenes). Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, the Code Napoleon expressly authorizes the 
husband to kill both the offenders. 

The Roman law corresponds with the Hebrew law respect¬ 
ing the distinction between the infidelity of the husband and 
the wife. The civilians dofiiie adultery to bo the violation of 
another man's bed iviolalio tori alieni) ; so that it apjicars 
from the definition itself that the infidelity of the buslinnd 
could not constitute the oft'cncc. Tlie more ancient laws of 
Rome, which were extremely severe against theoll'ence of the 
wife, were silent as to that of the husband. By an old law, an 
adulteress was to be slain by her husband and his relations 
(adulterii eonvictam vir et cjgnati uti volent, ner.afito). At 
a lator period, by the Ije\ Julia, adulterj' in the wife was 
punishable by her banishment or transportation into some 
remote island; she also ibrieited half her dowry and a third 
part of her gfiods; and the adnlterei forfeited half bis goods 
to the public use. But although by the Julian law adul- 
tejy was not punishable with deatlji by a legal.sentenec, the 
ikther of the adulteress was permitted to kill both her and 
her paramour ; and in some Cases, tlie husl>aml hod the 
same power. In the reign of Constantine, adultery in the 
wife became, by the Romah law, a capital ofl’ence; and 
continued to be so until the time of Justinian^ who intro¬ 
duced some mitigation of the punishment. 

By the casionical law, however, which ie now mote er less 
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interwoven into the Tnunieipol laws of most Christiiui (_!Oun- 
tries. adultery is defined tfr be the violation of conjugal 
fidelity ; and, crnisecltKntly, the inconlinency of the wife and 
iuisband stand npon tlfe same feundation. Hence arises 
the flistiuution above alluded to between a single and donhle 
adulteryi 

DEUiMe and single adidtery ura punishable with various 
flegrees of soveraty iti iiiost of the countries of modern 
Knrope 5 hot it is helieved that in none of them, at the 
ptosont ilay, is either of these offences capital. • 

There are some fiiint traces of the punishnwnt of adultery 
as a erinu; in very early periods of the history of English 
law. Lord Coke says, that in ancient times it was within 
the jurisdiction of the sheriffs' toums and cnurts-leet, and 
was punished by fine and imprisonment (3 Inst. 30C) 1 but 
at the present day, adultery is mrt the subject of a criminal 
prosecution \ and in the temporal courts, this offence is ex¬ 
clusively wntlned to the cognizance of thbiEeclcsiastical 
Court, according to tho rules of the canon Idw. Instances 
of criminal pro.socutions in the spiritual courts for adultery 
are extremely rare; and if instittited to the conviction of 
the parties, the intlio^on of a slight fine or penance ‘ for the 
benefit of the offender's soul' (w salutem animat), as it was 
temed, would be the only result. In the year 1 C 04 (a 
James I.) a bill was brought into parliament ‘ for the better 
repressing the detestable crime of adultery.' This bill 
went thrEEUgh a committee in the Heeusp eeI L(Erda; but, 
UjEon being nEported, it was suggested to the Heeusc that 
the (Ebject contemplated by the mesisui-e was the pEivsEtc 
interest of SEEine indiviElusils, and ntEt tho! public goEEd; 
whereEipEBn the bill wtis EluEpped. [See Par/. Hinfnnj, vol.v. 
p. SS.j During the CEEEiiEEEEiEEWCEEltb, sulnllory, Iee EEither 
sex, was maEle a capital felony [see SeecIecI's Acts, part ii. 
p. 121 ] ; but at tho UcstEEi-ation, tliLs Ieew was discEontiiiEEefl. 

AElultery-, liEEWEEver, cEEines uiuler the lEEEgnb.aiEEME EEf the 
tcjEipEEval courts in England as a private iEijury Iee tite hus¬ 
band, tliEEUgh tiEEt as a publiEE WEVEiEg. ThvEs a man may 
maintain sin swtion against the SEEduE'Ew sif lii.s wife, in wliitEh 
hiE msiy roEEEEVEEi- damages as a cEEmpciEsatiE.u for thEs Ieess eeF 
bor SEErvicEES and Biffections in CEEnsetpEEjnEHE eeI' the advEltei'y. 
Eor the p.irlicular rules eueeI limitiUiiEiEs by w biE-h this actiiEiE 
is gEivcnicd, sec Selwyn's ]Sm Prius, titlEE ‘Adultery.'— 
[See Divohce.] 

ADVENT, literEilly, the approach or cEEming, is this space 
(Ef fEiur weeks preceding Christmsis, appEEintcEl eie tliEE English 
anfl other Christian churches Iee be kept IiejIv in celebrEiiEEEu 
ut tho appi-EEach of our .Saviour's natii ity or ErEaiEifestaliEiiE. 
Anciently, the SEEason of AdvetEt cousistiEd E>f six weeks, aiEcl, 
CEEinmencing therefore nlsEnit MuE-titimiia, useeeI to be e’ieIIe'eI 
the tSanrti martitii Quadrugesima, (Er the Foi-ty Days' IsEiit 
(Ef St. Martin. It is still of this durali(En in the GnEEEk 
(Ehurch. The first fEEUnday in Advent, commonly ceeIIceI 
Adyeht Sunday, is ueew' tho Sunday, whether bef(Ere or iiflcr, 
which fiills nearest t(E St. Andrew's day (tho oOth of N(iV(; En- 
ber). Marriages are lEot sillowod to be solemnized from tbo 
CEEinraeneemcnt of AdveiEt to tlie (End oftlie OEEtaves of Epi¬ 
phany, that is the 14th of .lanuary, except by spEX'ial 
license. 

adventure bay, is situated on tbo .south-east coast 
of New Holland, in latitude 43“ ‘ 21 ' seevUIi, and lEEiigitnde 
147" 29' east. This hay was first discovered by CaptaiiE 
Fumoaux in 177.3, and was named by him after the sliip 
which be commanded, and which formtEd part oi' the ex¬ 
pedition under the orders of Csiptiiin CeheU. Tho anchoring 
ground is good and well sheltered, and the neighboiEring 
shore furnishes abundance of weeoeI Biid wider w'hich arts oa,sE!y 
procured. At the head of tho bay is a lEeautiful san(ly 
beach, two miles IfEng, formed by parli(Eles continually washed 
by the sea from a very'flue white aand-slonc that bounds (he 
sliEEre. Behind this beach is a level plain, containing a lake 
with bratfitish water, where alnindanco of hreauE and twiEt 
ai’e found. The shores of the bay in other jEarts, aro hilly, 
and the whole (listrict is very thickly woodeEl, presenting Iee 
vi<iw in every diracfiiEn, a perfect f(Erest of tall trees, with 
tliiu^ts of shnilM beneath, which render it almost impass¬ 
able. The soil is not deep but rich, consisting of black, 
vegetable mould. No considerable stream has beei\ Efedb- 
vemd in the neighbourhood of tbo bay. Severer small 
rivulets imkte between the hills, and uniting together form 
brooks. The Spot is occasionally visited by soiiEe of the 
wandering WWiigittos of the islanrl, wfi,, neviEr remain long 
in one platta, hut move about in ipiest of food, having not 
yet adopted tlie arts cultivation or of domoidicating 


animals. Tto animal principally found in these wilds is the 
kangaroo, in hunting which the natives show considerable 
activity. Brown hawks, ctiows, paroquets, pigeiEns, and a 
variety of .small birds, frequent the wood*, w&h are also in* 
fested by large blaiEk sniAos and liz*^. Insects me very 
numerous ainl troublesome; among th^ are musquitiEes and 
a large black ant, tho pain of whose bite is intolerable liEr 
a stwErt time. Tho bay is visited periodically by an ahun- 
danco (Ef fish of various kinds. AdventUna Bay w’as visiteil 
by Captain CoiEk in 1777, and subaetyuently (in 1788 and 
179‘2) by Captain Bligh, fbr the purpose of obtaining w<Eod 
and water (sec Coah’s Third V^age, vol. i., p. 93—1J7. 
Flinders Foyage, vol. i., intr(xlncti(En. Ittigh's Voyage to 
the South Seas, p. 45—f)4. Voyage B'EnttvvmteMm, mlige 
par M. de Rossel, tain, i., p. 48. 

ADVENTURE, BILL OF, is a writing signed by a 
mcrchiiEEt, stating that the pnEperty of giEods shipped in "his 
ntEnic belongs to aiiEEther, the adventure or cbance of which 
the pcE-sEEi) so named is to stand, with a covenant from the 
merchant to account to him for the produce. In commerce, 
an adventure is defined a speculation in goods sent sibroad 
under the care ()f a supEErcargo. to dispose of to the best ad- 
vantagEE f(Er tluE benefit ol' his cmpkEycrs. 

ADVERB, in grammar, the name given to a class of 
words (EtnpUEyed with verbs, adjectives, &c., (br the purpose 
(Ef qtEiElifying their meaning, just as the ailjeetive itself 
is altached to siibstantivcs. In tho EEiglish bingilago 
a very large majority of iEilvcrhs are distingnished by tbe 
torminatiEEii ly, wbicii in the Angl(E-,Saxon Ieees tbe fuller 
foi-Eu /foe, and in CenEEan, lich. Our own bingnagiB p(EK- 
sesses tho same suffix in tlie ftEtm /ike, as godlike, genl/e- 
mm/liite. Tbe-se, liowevci-, and many other words in ly arEi 
a(lj('ctives, as manly, ugly : iind it is (lifUc.ult t(E draw the 
liiBc bcI vvEECiE these two classes, many weekIs, <ES(EeciaUy in 
tbe (Elder writcE's, being used indiff'crcntly for both [see Ao- 
.lE'd'EVKj. Tbo werd f(E which the adveibitil suffix ly is 
added is generally an utiioc.live, but (ECeasiEEnally the adjec¬ 
tive has becEEmc ob.solclc iee tb(E prEEseiit f(>rnE eeC our language, 
and EiEEi.stbe sought intls! .\ngl(E-Sax(ElE. TbiEs early is de¬ 
rived fE-om tlEC AEiglo- Sasun ner, wbieli indeed still appears 
iEl tliEE now poetical foi’iiES ere, aEid the superlativo erst. 
But tliougli the teEEEiiiEalieiE ly is derived frem the Teutonio 
portion of EEiir langiEage, it lias bc, n <ippli(,sl most ficely to 
iidjectives of Latin origin, as jmhlicly, privately; :ind with 
these may be (dii-ssed tbo adverbs from adjeelii C" \\\hle, as 
hon'ibly, agrt‘.eahly, \\\ wliicii tbe ]ii|ui(l belongs at once to 
IIec adjective and the suffix. An iiiipEirtant class of adverbs 
are fi)rmed by lErefixing the old .Saxon prepositiiEU an or on. 
to iionns, in wliich a careless prenunfEiatioii afterwards left 
notbing lEiit (bo kevvcI a, as on Jolt, now o-foot. I.astly, we 
have Bin iEiterosting th<Engh InilicrEEEEs fiErnEation ilepcnding 
upon ullitE'vatioiE, helter-slKitei', kuvry-skm-ry, pdl-mell, 
higgledy-piggledy, foe. 'J'lic same Ieevg of alliteration, which 
is said to iuEve tiEruEed an important element in Anglo- 
Saxon vcE-sifiCEition, lias abso given rise to some adjectives 
and substantives, as hum-drum, slip-slof), t^-tep, tittle-tat¬ 
tle, hurly-limly. 

ADVK'RTivSEMENT. In the English, Scotc.li, and 
Irish nowapapEEvs, bnd other perioilieal works, there iwo 
annually published more than a million of annomicemonts, 
which, whatever ho th<-ir |HEeubar cliaraeter, are known by 
tbe general name—Advertisement. Each of these Adver¬ 
tisements now jmys a duty of 3s. 6d.; ami tho gross produce 
of the tax is ahmtt 170,090/. The charge for an Advertise¬ 
ment necessarily depends upon its length, and most news- 
i lEapers have a scale per line. The price of tho shortest 
advertisement, and the increasing price according to length, 
arc regulated, or ought to be, by the numher circulated of tho 
work in which it is printed. Advertisements, generally, 
supply a fund by whi(En newspapers are supported ; for, in 
most cases, tlie priiEe at which the newspaper is sold is in¬ 
sufficient to pay the cost of the stain]), the paper, the print¬ 
ing, and the expenses of management. Many newspapers 
have greatly enlarged their size of late years, to allow of the 
insertion of a. large number 6f Advertisements. Thus one 
copy of the Times in the whole of tho year 1831 contained 
4(588 square fiEet, while one copy of tlie Star contained only 
2,882 square feel; - the 'Times is a grOat advertising pajior, 
and tlio profits of AdvertifseinenIs allow the proprietore to 
make Ihoir paper nearly twicO, as large as tlie Star, altliough 
tho price is tlie same. In the greatef number of Advertise- 
tnents the duty of .34, 6ri. iJotisfitHtes a tax of 100 per cent, 
upon the price received for their own benefit hy the proprie- 
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tna of # B«wspajse» thwe is so doubt that if the tax 
weie materialfy redhcod, the numher of Adyettiaam^U 
woidd Jje gfeatty inei-eased. The iocrease would, howewr, 
deisand geeatet attestiun to claasidoation; and particular 
pi^licatioBS would, prutkabiy, adapt themselvos to particular 
classes of Advertis^oSts. If it were not so, the increase 
would have an injutious operation ^on the eflScieney of 
Advertisina as a means of commercial information. The 
first Enajisb Advertisement which can be found, is in the 
“ Impartial lutelligeuccr," for 1649, and relates to stolen 
horses. In the few papers published irota the time of the 
Restoration to the imposition of the Stamp Duty, in 1712, 
the price of a short Advertisement appears seldom to have 
exceeded a shilling, and to have been sometimes as low as 
sixiience. [See Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. iv.] 

ADVICE, in its legal signification, ha.s reference only to 
bills of exchange. The propriety of inserting the words * as 
per advice,' depends on the question whether or not the per¬ 
son on whom mo bill is drawn, is to expect further directions 
ftom the dmwer. Bills are sometimes made payable ' as 
per advice;' at other titties ‘without further advice;' and 
goneraUv without any of the.so words. In the former case 
tho drawer may not, in the latter he may, pay before he has 
received advice. 

Advice, in commercial language, means information given 
by one merchant, or hanker to another by letter, in which tho 
party to whom it is addressed is infoniietl of tho bills or 
drafts which have Itecn drawn uptni him, with the particulars 
of date, &c., t.o whom payable, &c., and whore. 

ADVOCATE, from the Latin advocarc, to call in aid. 
Among the ancient Romans, uii advocate was a person 
skilled in the laws. 'The origin of advoitates in Romo was 
derived from an early institution, by which every head of a 
patrician house had a Tiumber of depeiidants, who looked np 
to him as a protector, and in return owi.sl him certain 
obligations. Tliis law established the relation of advo¬ 
cate, or piitroii, and client. As it was one of the iirineipal 
and most ordinary duties of the patron to explain the law to 
Ills client, and to assist him in his lawsuits, the relation 
was gradually contracted to this extent. 

In early periods of the Roman ropuhlic, the professiuii of 
an advoc'ate was held in high estimation. It was then the 
prac-lice of advocates to plead gratuitously: those who aspired 
to hononrs and offiees in the state taking this course to render 
themselves distinguished amongst the people. As the sim¬ 
plicity of ancientrnanners gradually disappeared, the sto'vices 
of Roman advocates became venal. At first it appears tlial 
prc.sents of various kinds were given as volunlarv ackiiow- 
iedgmeiits of the gratitude of clients lor scn'iccs rendered. 
These payments, however, gra<liially assumed the ediaraeter 
of debts; and at length bee.amo a kind of stipend periodically 
jiayahle by clients to those of tiie patrician order who devoted 
themselves to pleading, lii this form, it his-ainc a heavy 
oppression, a.id was always considered to bo an abuse. At 
length the Tribune Cincius, about ‘.iitt) years Viefoiv (, ’'iii.st, 
irucured a law to he passed called from him Lex t’im ia, pro- 
lihiting adviKiates from taltiiig money or gifts for |)loailiiig 
the causes of their eltents. At tho time of AngiLstus, this 
intended prohibition seoins to have become ineilseient and 
obsolete: and a decree of the senate was then passed by 
which the Oincian law was revived, and advocates were 
commanded to plead gratuitously, under a penalty of four 
times tho amount of the fee they received. Notwithstanding 
these restrictions, it elcarly appeared that the constant 
tendency was to recur to apecutiiary remuneration; for in 
tho time of Clauefius W'e find a lawi estraiuiiig advocates flwii 
taking exorbitant fees, and fixing as a maximum the sum 
of 10,000 sesterces for each canse pleaded, which would be 
equivalent to about 801. sterling. [Tacit. Ami. xi. .'i.] Some 
years Ufterwaids, Pliny mentions a decree pa.s3C(i in his 
time, that all litigants in courts of jiistice, previously to the 
hearing of tlieif cause*, .should take an oath that they had 
neither given, promised, nor seenred any reward or money 
to any iHWSon employed as their advocate. 

In later periods, ns the Roman law diffnaed itiKdf over 
groat part of Europe, these restrictions upon the pecuniary 
lerauneratien of nnvocates, w'hidh must always have been 
liable to evasion, entirely disappeared in prapfice; and the 
payment of pleadters for conducting causes in courts of Justioe 
resembled in suhstanee the payment of any other servioefi tiy 
those who derived benefit from thenu In fornn however, the ; 
foe was merely an honorary eonsideratidti /to»o- 

Tarium), and was geneti^y, hut not necessarily, pre-nu- 
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merated, er into the hands of the adyocitta ha 

cause Was pleaded. 'It was a rule, that, if ohei|)e^: ihe 
fee could never he reeoven^ even ^ugh the advotsAte waa 
prevented by death or wmident pleading the cause; 
and vvhere an advocate was retained by his olient at an 
aiinual salary (which was lawftd and usual), tlie whole 
yearly payraeht wha due ftom the raetiacpl of the retainer, 
though the advocate died before thd e^ttotfon of the year., 
[See Heineccii Efomeala igrt* |t , Man 

trtg^Ma of this practice are still to be found in ^tehuntries 
into which the civil or Roman lawhas been introdttoed; ami 
are al.so clearly discernihle in die rules and forms rei^ectinf 
fees to counsel at the present day in Bnghmd. 

In TOuntries wliere tlie Bhman law prevails, the pleaders in 
courts of justicx! are still called advocates; tlieir eharacter, 
duties, and liabilities, being extremely Various under dif¬ 
ferent goverumepts. In Scotland, tlie faculty advocates 
consists of pldihders or counsel, adiuittetl, upon an .examina¬ 
tion, to practise before the Courts of Session, Justiciary, and 
Exchequer; they are also entitled to plead in the House of 
DikIs in England upon appeals from the Seoteh court*. 

Advooate.s in English eimrts are usually termed eoit»iiel, 
and we theretbre refer to that title for a particuiar account 
of then’history, privileges, and duties. 

The Lord Advocate, or King's Advocate, is the principal 
crown lawyer in Scotland. Previously to the Union, he 
was one of the great state ofilccrs, and sat in parliament 
by virtue of liis otlico, without election. His duty is to act 
as a public prosecutor, and to plead in all causes in which 
the crown is interested, and particularly in criminal cases. 
Originally this oliicer had no power to institute criminal 
prok'cutious, exceptatthe instance of inj “red parties; hut in 
tho year 1597, ho was expressly empowered to prosecute 
crimes iVt his own discretion. 

ADVOCATES’ LIBRARY. Tlio idea ef estiihiishing 
;i libiaiy, for the use of the Faculty of Advocates in 
.Sciitlaud, seom,s first to' have been entertained a few years 
botbre tho Revolution. The author and active promoter 
of tho jilan was Sir George Mackenzie of Rosehaugb. 
Although we have before us that gentleman's inaugural 
oration, wliioli ho pronounced when tlu! library was first 
opened, os well ns several other papers relative to tho sulv- 
ject, wc eannot well fix the precise date when Sir George’s 
scheme was first appi’oved and adopted by the faculty as a 
body. In tlie J.atin inaugural oration, which is said to have 
been delivered in 1689, is the following passage:—‘This i.s 
the fifth year since the Faculty of Advocates resolved, from 
gifts ef benefactors, and from suhseriptions of candidates, to 
found and estabhsh a library, consisting merely of the 
works of lawyers, and such other works as tended to the 
advauecmeiit, of jurisprudence.’ We may conclude from 
this that the idea was adopted by tho faculty in 1684 or 5 ; 
blit M:-. Alexander Brown, who was. librarian to the 
Fiicully of Advocates in 1772, says in the preface to Ruddi- 
mau's Catalogue, which he euiteA ‘ The plan of forming a 
public library appears to have been adopted by the Faculty 
of Advocates about the year 1680.’ 

At first, the Advocates' Library had no fixed fund, hut 
subsisted and increased by means of donations, not from ad¬ 
vocates only, hut also from other individuals, and from such 
sums us tho faculty, from lime to time, placed at the disposal 
of the curators. Thus then it hap))uncd that although 
the Advocates’ Library, strictly speaking, belonged to tlie 
Faculty of Advocates as an e.xc.lusive body, it still was early 
considered as a public, library, and was open to the jiublic. 
This cbiiracteristie has rondcred the institution very popular, 
and at the same time promoted its increase. In the year 
1700 tho greater part, of the collection was consumed by fire. 
During the fust nine years after its restoration the library 
must have increased coiisidcraldy, since, in the eighth year 
of Queen Anne’s reign, it obtained the privilege of receiving 
a copy of every new book wliioli, by chapter nineteen of the 
acts of parliament of tlint year, was conferfod, on it, with 
-eight other libraries. Of these, five were Seoteh libraries; 
and the disproportionate privilege may have originated in 
the desire of the legislature to grant some benefit to Scot¬ 
land at the time of tlie Union. Shortly after the Union with 
Ireland, tiro same, privilege was granted to two Irish Ih 
braries." - . ' 

The whole number hf volumes now coirtainod. jn tfeie 
Jihrary is estimated not to exc^ 130,000. Still tKi'Atlfo- 
caW Jiibraqt is by for the largest, and also the most ValWoU-'i 
in Scotland, In Great Britain tliore are probably only two 
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libraries, vi*,, the Museum and the Bodleian, that 

out-number it As might he expected, tlic collection of law 
books is very large. Tout fur more complete In ancient than 
ill modem woe^. Itlan^ iraporUint modem works of foreign 
juci^^i^nce are still wanting. The Ivistorieol‘Collection 
is okeeei^i^y valuable, containing a!niost‘v.evcry work of 
importahoe that Jbaa been putdisbod in England, France, 
Ibuy, Spam, Portugai, Denmark, and Sweden: the his¬ 
torical department alpno coiamjaes upwards of 20,000 vols. 
The collection ofGretdt aim wroan Classics is choice and 
ejetensh’o; the same may .be said of that of modern poetry 
and Oelhs littTet;^ thCire is also a very CohsjderablC divinity 
culloctxonr and one of voyages and htkvow. EdOnco has 
been much nt^lefitedln this Ubrary, and this department is 
insignifitoint. A- collection of Spanish books containing 
nearly 3000 vols., waij, in the year 1024,honglit from a Lon¬ 
don bookseller, at very great expcttse. XbOre is also a 
collection of MSSi. by no nieans a largo oneq jSvferal of them 
are said to be importont and available for Scottish history. 
They are, however, oliielly of local interest. In the year 
Jfi25 aliout lOP vnls. of Icelandic MSS. wore purchased 
from Professor ijaghuson of Copenhagen. In the following 
year Mr. Etskinc, late of Bombay, made a donation to the 
library ot'a few valnable Persian and Sanscrit MSS. Tlvere are 
also a few MSS. of Latin classics, but of no great importance. 
There is a beautiful MS. of the Hebrew Bible lately pur¬ 
chased in Germany : it is in two large folio volumes: the 
Pentateuch has, besides the, Original, also the Chaldaio 
pamphrase. 

The building which contains tlio Advocates’ Library is 
not only very confined, but also dark and inconvenient. I'he 
historical department's at present separated from the rest, 
and placed in a very laifge room built about twelve years ago 
for the use of the Advocates, but subsequently bought by 
the writers to the .signet. Whose library is situated imme¬ 
diately below. A new structure is now building for the recep¬ 
tion of the historical department. As far as concerns this de¬ 
partment, the building will be unobjcetionable in most 
resjiects: but the rest of the Advoeate.s' Library is distri¬ 
buted in ehtven rooms, being for the most part vaults or 
eidlars below the old parliament-house, in which the court 
of session is now held. Some of those rooms are completely 
dark, and lighted by lamps: others have only borrowed light: 
and only three are properly lighted. In addil ion to the 
rooms wo have mentioned, there is a warehouse belonging 
to the Faculty of Advocates situate underground in the 
north-west corner of the .Royal Exchange: amongst other 
things this warehouse contains a very valuable collection of 
German Dissertations, for the most part, productions of dis- 
tinguisUed scholars, amounting to upwards of 100,000. This 
collection was bought at a cheap rate for the library by Sir 
William Hamilton, professor of history in the Dniversity of 
Edinburgh. 

The Advocates' Library is governed by five curators, of 
whom one goes out of office by rotation every year, and 
one is chosen in his stead from among the body of the 
Facility of Advocates. Under the curators there arc, a 
keeper of the library, an assistant keeper, and two or three 
assistants; ‘When the funds of the Faculty had somewhat 
increased, by raising the fees of entrants, the Faculty 
during a considcsrahle period set apart lOOZ. from the fees 
of each entrant, and plktied the amount at the disposal of 
the curators. The average df entrants each year has been 
stated to bo seventeen; and thus the annual income of the 
library gt the iieriod licre alluded to, along with some addi¬ 
tional fens,tmnounted to 178ltZ. In the year 1728 this system 
was altered, and the treasurer of the Faculty was ordered to 
pav fiOOZ, annually out of the Fdeulty’s income to the cu¬ 
rators for the u^eMthe library. This system still continues. 

As to firm ^accesg, there is no public institution in Great 
Britain, and very few in Europe, managed with gi’cater 
liberality tiian the-Advocates' Library ; but we ought in 
candour to admit that tjas is a somewhat equivocal eom- 
j^rnent. It is, however,' surprising, that, although it has; 
bocomo almost a sort of bazaar, or a (sorarnon lounging- 
ploce ' for a nam'toir of idle pdflple, the library has .iSitf- 
' fered very little in eonsequence. Any Bl^!angw''‘®triv^,: 
iu Edinln^b is admitted without introduotimi; but somorin- 
troduetipi^m required for habitually .resorting to, aiiihreai^g 
in tlie Even borrowing of books is subject TO i'ery 

slight re^^finq. Emsb adyooate enjoys ,^e privilege 0 ^^ 
borrowing tWoqW'w«luffi®» Cformorlv twenty-five) at a tnne ; 
if he wistos to taWBr-iW individual, who is not a member of 


the FaeultjE Of AAvoofites, with the loan of a boelq ho'hasi 
only to sign' dhe iniijaB idf bis name in the jonmnl or «- 
ceijk-book, ’ as a . -seciaity} :' are about 

two hundred Advoeafes rimiding' ib Ediiiffiit^, and as ,they' 
arc, almost without exeebtKm, remB^ahiy ^nd ui 
ing booto, it isin tkat’erty by no difeult to obtain 
li feee use of a very extensive libiwy., 

Of the librarians,. pir, as they am called in Scotland, 

‘ Keepers of tlie Advocate*' Lfliravy,’ the two first only de¬ 
serve to be mentioned as men of hterajy attainments, viz., 
Thomas Ruddiman and David Hume, The groat philoso¬ 
pher and liistorian succeeded Ruddiman inthe year 17.i7, but 
resigned in 1757, and seems to have been hut indifferently 
pleased with his situation. The plabo^ aaSitant-keepef ,iif 
tlie. Advwatcs' Library was, in the yew iSliS, efi'ered TO ^be 
eminent philologist, tl'ie late Professor Rask, of Cbjien- 
hagen, with a salary of 150Z. a-year. This ofier Was de¬ 
clined. It was likewise ofl’ersd to several other persons, 
amongst whom was Professor B'orieqke, of„GiJttingen. 

"While the court of sessions sits, the-Advocates' Library 
opens at nine o'clock in the niomingi and shuts at four 
o ckwk, p. m.: during vacation it is open from teji till four. 

ADV GW Son. The right of presenting a lit person to 
the bishop, to he by him instituted to a certain benefii'e 
within the diocese which has become vacant. The person 
enjoying this right, is called the yofron of the church, and 
the right is termed aft advowsqn (adDocutio), because he is 
bound to advocate or protect the rights of the clnmeh, ai>d 
of the incumbent whom he has presented. 

As Ibis patronage may bo the. property of laymen, and 
is subject to alienation, traftstniasion, and most of the 
changes incidental to other kinds of property, it is obvious 
Uiat it would be liable to be misused by the intrusion of 
improper persons into the ebureb, ,E’ the law had not pro¬ 
vided a check upon aBn.se, by girihg to tbe bishop a power 
of rejecting the individual pposented, for just cause. Tbe 
ground of his rejection is, however, not purely discretionary, 
but is examinable at tbe instance, either of tlie clergy¬ 
man presented, or of the patron, by process in the eccle¬ 
siastical and lomporal courts. [See Duplkx Quejuii-a. 
Qimre Impkdit.J 

According to the best authorities, the appointment of the 
religious instructors of the people within any diocese i’or- 
merly belonged to tbe bishop: but when tlie lord of a ma¬ 
nor, or other con.siderable landowner, was willing to erect a 
church, and to set apart from his posspssiori.s a .snilicient 
portion of land or tithe for a perjietual endowment of it, it 
was the practice to give to the founder and his heirs, in 
acknowledgment of his beneficence, the right of nominating 
a person in holy orders to be tlie officiating minister, as 
often as a vacancy should occur, while the right of judging 
of the spiritual and canuriical .qualification of the nominee 
was reserved, as before, to the bishop. 

This seems to be the most sntisfactoiq'' account of tlio 
origin of advmjfgons and htMefuea, and it corresponds with 
many historical records still extant, of wliiith examples may 
be seen in Selden's Ilislonj of^ Ttthes, It also sen es to ex¬ 
plain some circumstances frequent occurrence in the 
division of parishes, which might otherwise appear ano¬ 
malous or unaccountable. Thus the existence ol detached 
portions of parishes, and of extra-parochial precincts, and 
the variable extent and capridous boundaries of parishes in 
general, all ind'icato that they owe their origin ratiierto acci¬ 
dental and private dotation, than to any regular Icgisilativo 
scheme for the; ecclesiastical subdivision of the country . 
Hence, too, it is Irequently ohscrvahlu, that the boundaries 
of a parish -either coincide with, or have a manifest relation 
to, manorial limits. Tlie same colintixion may, pcrliaps, 
have suggested itself to those who have bad opportunities 
of noticing the numerous instances to he seen in different 
parts of England, in which the parochial place of worship 
is closely contiguous to tbe anefent mansion of its founder 
and pati'on, and within the immediate ^Jneliisiuo of his 
demesne.' - 

As'an illustration in early ages 

to thq patron of ,* church, we Eft4 tnefiujons of the 
church permitted lum alone’TO-'eft^py a seat Within the 
chancel or chair, at a timo whefi tlii^, part of the'hBilding 
was pnrtitloited ofi from the -naefc, atid roserved for the ex¬ 
clusive Bso of tJiB' idfeftty- ••'[Sao'Kctmott’s Pamr^, Antiq., 

GVosstey,-tife *'l^troSi^-y 

An advqsison which annexed to 

a m.ahor, TOto other wIj Ik rtppendant. 




Itm^t 

lioirtyar. '<felkooM froi^ til» in«nbri and is'^beH tamra 
, arfiM* after ■whtehr it caai nevee^lie re-an- 

- ab^a^ ^’^Bamtet^pandarfir'a^in, iv 

' adVowaon i» t^larmd by the %w in the doable light 
of a leiii^oral prpperty, and a gpintual trust, thett 
view, it w a subject of lawftd transfer %y sale, by will, ,or 
otherwise, and is available to breditem in satlli&etion of the. 
debts of the patron. It may be aliened for oyer, or for life, 
or for a certain torm of years; or the owner liiay. ^^t one, 
two, or any number of successive lights of pretontotion on 
future vacancies^ subject always to certain restrictions im^ 
posed by the htto, for^e preTentionbf corrupt dnd sitnnnia* 
cal transactions.' i, ' t','. ' . 

On the otlier hand^ the spiritual trdat which is attached to 
this species of property is guarded ahd enforced by very 
jealous provisions. V We have already seeUi that the ap¬ 
pointment of a«duly- qualified indunabent is secured, 
as far as the law can secure {t, by requiring the sanction of 
the bishop to his admissibn; and altlioU(^ this sanction is, 
in fact, very rarely witliheld, yi^ it cannot he dcuhtod th^ 
the eiistenoe of such a check is esscittiid'to 
of the church. In order-more effeetuaUy to guard against 
tbe. dangcr of a corrupt prosehtation, the immediate right 
to present is absolutely inalienable,, as sodh as a vacancy 
has actually occurred; and on a shailai principle^ a purchase 
of it during the mortal sickness of the inoumbent is equally 
prohibited. [See SiMOlhf.] ■ < ■ 

We have seen, that:When,^e.proprietor of an advowson 
exercises his patronage.^thtee pfetoons are immediately oon- 
cemed: the proprietor, the cler^irian who is presented, 
and the bishop in vrhosa diocese the living is situate; or 
(in the language bf Iavl^l||rs) patron, the clerk, and the 
ordinary. The presontaoon iajueually a writing addressed 
to the bishop, alleging tb^'Jie party presenting is the 
patron of a church winch has becmne vacant, ; and request¬ 
ing the bishop to adnrit. in.st^tet. and-lnduct a certain 
individual into that cbUroh, wrth'all its' rights and appur¬ 
tenances. A period of tiipn, limited to' tWenty-eight days, is 
then allowed-to the bishop for examining the qualification 
and competency of the candidate, and at the expiration of 
that time, he is admitted,aijdvirietitutod to the benefice by 
formal words of institr^n' reail to him by the bishop, from 
an instrument to which the episcopal seal is appended. A 
mandate is then issued to the archaeacon or other officer to 
induct, i. to put the new incumbent into the actual pos¬ 
session of tho'chUreh arid its appuitenant rights; and then, 
and not before, his title as legal parson becomes complete. 

It sometimes happens, that twp of the tliree characters of 
patron, clerk, and bishop, (or oranary,) are united in one 
person. Thus the bishop may himself be the patron; in 
which case it is. evident, :that, presentation is superfluous, 
and institution alone ii hecessaiy. Tlie bishop is then tech¬ 
nically said to collate the clergyman to the benefice, and the 
advowson under these circumstances is said to Iw collative. 

So the dork toSy be the patron, in w'hicb case, though he 
cannot regularly preaotit.; himself, yet he may pray to be 
admitted by the bishop; or be may transfer to another the 
right of prosentation, yiro hoc vice, before the vacancy oc¬ 
curs, and then procure himself to be presontod. v 

Another instance in wbibh the patronage'and the ptm- 
sonage are often found united is ixi ypprypriations, where, 
by the concurrence of all partfog intiu'ested, the advowson, 
together With the church, its revtotnes and appurienances, 
have in fortuer thpes been conveyed to aome ecclesiastical 
body, who thus breame botit the patrbns and perpetual 
incumbents the living, and by whom the immediate duties 
of cure are devolved on a tsVe**, or a stipendiary ewrate. 
The nature and diffierent serta of appropriations are treat^ 
of under that title. 

There are iiiatances wSvoyreons. the patnms of wliiqh 
have power to aj^nt .an ■ incutohent without anyprevtoii 
resort to the bubop for ‘faittufh^^i^robation. 'ra^are 
called <fona(riw advowsons, -bedaqiila the patron el^qugs b 
direct and unqualified priViWgu of ehurc#to a 

clerk selected tiy himsmfi': Tfi® ptily’-chec^ uppu tim conduct 
of the incumbent in such oases is tlie ptnveruf tlw jiq^n 
tovisit,^ and even to deprive him, when the 
mands it ; and the right Still re8iding,m- t|he bishf^ 
ceed against him in. tho whituaboourt for arijCocdlegiaati' 
cai misdemeanour. It is the epittieij of the hi*** eminent 
lawyers, that donativmi Isiil tliiac brigitt in to king, who 



from to «hd may ] 

licence, enaWe tUBibjject^btto'tit®' 
Sometimes to to, dStiigit frogt to.tobt to 

prerent v titiu, to pey granls|»«n<- 

otor toH^’lu 

«md his hbliB sl^ be; torel|iin Here it 

is obvious tot ^ to prason to vriiffin*tli^UeHbt‘'<i|6®®einato 
is given iS'SiibStantiatly who 

preSbnto'to merelw to instrument of his will. ' (^^utore-iui 
tufivewsoti is unde;q.-Ttt(»itgag», to ' mortgage toftor to 
bound to present tmy- ptoon who .gbali be notijinatoil^by 
to mortgagor.* . , - . , ' 

It is sufficiently, apparent'tinto fto spaeies of property is 
coupled with^a trust, in' tlMk foi^rol petfonaance of which 
to public deeply interested. ' Ijb torefore, «stpun the 
vacancy a*|^g, nUgaceessw,’or aVinSBtoientbne, shall 
be presente4^% put under requeatiUtfon bf to bishup, 
whose care it then becomes to prqvme fiti: to spiritual wants 
of to parudi by a teniporary awbintiifout, and to seetire the 
profits of to benefice, after deductingd^nresi'Until an¬ 
other incumbent shall be duly, indue^ & vacancy 

of six months, occasioned by to defeUto'of'tl# pation, ,tho 
right to present lapses to to bisf^pltoitblf;'^. On a sjitilW 
de&ult by him, it devolves to to wtebbitop, and firom him 
again to the king as pormnount pktron ; me’nericid of six 
Ctuendisr months being alloWiCd to pare in each case before 
to right is forfoited to the superior. • A'donative advowson, 
however, is excepted ftom the general'^e; forilfeete the 
right never lapses by reason of a continued vaeancy, but to 
patron is compellable to fill it np by to censures of to 
ecclesiastical court. ^ * 

When to incumbent of u living is pomoted to a bishopric, 
it is toreby vacated, and the king* m virtue of his preroga¬ 
tive, has a right to present to ii;m; li0U; pfthe proprietor of 
the advowson. This singulor-ctSitn On 'th® part of the crown 
appears to have grown up rinee : the 'va.s 

the subject of eomplaint"and diaeureioh down to as late a 
period as the reign of William and Mary. It is difficult to 
reconcile it to any rational principle, althougii it has been 
urged by way of apology, that the patron has no ground to 
complain; because the king might,'if-he petod, enable the 
bisliop to retain the benefice, notWitb6tanail)g''hi3 pfomotion, 
by the grant of a.commcndaur.' so tHat'the patron sustains 
no other itnury than what may result from ■ tne. substitution 
of one life for another. It is, however, certain that, by sue 
ces.sive promotions, the crown ^may, in fact,'deprive the pa 
Iron of his right for an indefinite time, and'an instance is 
known to have actually ocmirred wherein to patron of the 
metropolitan parish of St. Andiow was presented by several 
such exertions of to royal prerogatn%.ftom; presenting 
to liis own living more than otffee in-lOO yCiws. v [See. to 
arguments in to case of the vicarage of St'jMartin'si'rtported 
by Sir B. Shower, vol. i; p. 468.] . So '^hdti as'^as truly ol». 
served by to counsel in that case,'to sa|^t' iS()hrse that 
could be adoptal by an unconscientious potrbn; ifith a view 
to retain in bis own bands the future enjoyment of his right, 
would he to present a clergj'man whore qualtoa^tde 'pot 
likely to reoommchd him to higher preforinent. 

The following cases may be relected as. l^t ‘flhistpting 
the peculiar nature ofthis sort of ppper^/ i. ' ' ’ 

If a man marries a ft#i(de »tron,fnd vacancy happens, 
he may present in the nanie of himsipf 'attd wife. 

Joint tenants and tenants in common of an advowson 
must agroo in presenting to same person; and the bishop 
is riot liound'to admit on the separate presentation of either. 
(3o-heire8seg may also-joinjn presenting a clergyman; and 
if they cannot agree in their choice, then, they shall present 
in tarn, and the eldest shall have the firtt tii®**..., 

WTlien the patron dies during a vacancy, ti&*#|^t tq®o- 
sent devolves to his executors and not foiSis hqjl;!; butwhere 
to patron happens also to l*o tlie incuinltbntr.|re-^%riv,. and 
not his executor, is entitled 10 present, ' ^ 

!'' Where to patron is a lunatic, to lora^at^tfof presShte 
iadlis stead; and he uBU|^y exercises tits ri^ht iti favout' of 
.reto tomber of the lunatid a fomily, wlvtejb it esriwith pro- 
■]pi^ylM done.'; "ji . 

.^^iqfimt of the tenderqM mky pposchl, te a living th 
to'patrbnage, and liis-^iffi may bo guided m rigning to 
reqitisite instrunjient. In such a'-toe it is n^ffless to s^ 
''tliafethe gnardiiti or other person who (Uii|ates the idibioe 0r 
directs to pen is the real patron ; but thfc Court of cltoucrv 
would doubtless aiterfero to prevent any undue practice. .. 
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It 4 b beliered tbst ti» ^lliwiaa table piegcnta a toi^abl jr 
accurate synopsis 4^ ^i^tributida of eocloBia^CBl pattoti- 
ago in this country. „ 

Bnctoriea and Vkanlies in the pstronago of 
The prown * , • . . • * 

Bishf^ . , . * • • • • ISdl 

Deane and Chapters . . . , . , . fiS 

Universities . . • • «• * • 

Other CoUeg<a» • » . • » » ; • 146 

Private Persons . . . . • • , 6619 

Chapels in private patrmage ., , . 649; 

Total number of benefices in Bnulatt^ and Wilee 11,348 

[See further, Uum's Bcdfui. Advowttm, ^sne-i 

fice, Dongiiiie, ‘Seldens Hi^ory TWus. Otbsw's Co- j 
dex, vol.vii.l J 

ADVdWSONS,SVAHJE OF. The i^owing plain' 
rules for estimating the value <tf edvowsMilijiBy bo of use. 
The bargains which are usually made with mspect to 1 
advowsons are, cither %r the advowson itselfi the light 
of presentation jfor ev«:, or for the right of presenting the' 
next incumhem, t.e., the next presentation. In both- 
these cases'there may he circumstances peculiar to the 
living itselfi which &U under no general rule, but which 
must he considered and allowed for in valuing the advowi^n 
as a property. For example, a curate nmy be necessary; 
the parsonago-house may be in a state which will entw 
exi)ensos on the next incumbent; and so on. Again, Ih® 
proporty.;: itself is of a nature more likely to be alunr^ in 
value by the act of the legislnture than thelfee-simple of on 
estate. The following rules, therefore, give the very higlmt 
value of the advowsoai and any purchaser should think twice 
before he gives as mu^ as is freind by them. 

To find the vidue of tlie perpetual advowson of a living 
producing 1 OOOf. a year, the present incumbent being forty- 
live years of age, and money making Ibur percent., we must 
first find how many years' purchase the incumbent's life is 
worth, and hero we should recommend the use at the 
government, or Carlisle tables, (see Annuitiks,) in prefer¬ 
ence to any otber. Taking the latter, we find the annuity 
on a life of forty-five at four per cent., to be wordi fourteen 
and one^nthyears' purchase; toit at tour per cent, any 
sum to be continued annually fio- ever is wortli twenty-five 
years' purchase. The differenoe is lien and nine-tenths years' 
puruhase, or for lAOO/. a yew, 19,990/., which is the value 
of the advowson. 

In finding the value of tlve next presentation only, other 
things remaining the same, tire selltw will presume that tire 
buyer means to make the best of Ms bargain by putting in 
the youngest lile that tire laws will allow, that is, one aged 
twenty-four. T'ae value of an annuity on such a life at tbur 
per cent, according to the Carlisle tables, is seventeen and 
eight-tenths years purchase. And as we are giving the 
liighest pussihle value of the advowBon, omitting no circum¬ 
stance which can increase it, wn will suppose the next in¬ 
cumbent to come into a year's profits of the living hnmedi- 
Btely on his taking possession. The present value of tire 
next presentation is the value of an annuity for 17 "8 years, 
beginning from tire present year. The rue' is tbbi; take 
four per Cent, of the value of tire present inoumlrent's life, 
or 14*1 g‘04,. whioh j|pve| *564; subtract this from 1, which 
gives *436 ; divide by 1 iiicreased||f the rate per cent., or 
1*04, Which gives*4M; add one year's purchaee to the pre- 
Buaaedtodtte oftiie next incumbent's life, (17*8,) which gtves 
18*6, mnltiidy this by the last result, ‘419, which gives 
18*6x*4i9, or 7*88 neariy—^tlie number of years'purohase 
which the next pfesootation is now worth—which, if the 
living be ayear, is 7880/. 

For the CaidMrTal^ of Annuities, see Milne OnAnmd- 
ties, voh ii. p, S8S. Foe the Government Tables, sec Mr. 
Finlaison's Bepmito the Howe of Commons, ordered to he 
printed 31 March, 1829, page 88, etdumn 6. 

A'DYTUM, a GretA' torm signi^ing a place that may 
XUit be entered, and applied to tire umenimid and secret 
chaather of a tem^. 

In tire ancient E^-pUan temple, tire Adytiim h fdhtodat 
the end of A toWes ofpropylgsa, porticoos, and 
dunoundeti-by galleries and chambers, wiudi «lfeM|ed eitoiy 
facility fiWnjJPeealing the mysteries<£the inteafor. flfrithe 
templM ifiNflto: there is nothing cowespi^ing to the 

Adytum dif m jtinptian temples, unless it be the shatn- 
ber which, in tire ratthenmi at Athens, has been called tire 
Treasury, bnt which is not eommonly found in other stnre- I 


tpres of fha wine Abatocter, The toapfe* tire B«to^ 

ttito; gto obvlpps though the exhufliatiftin 

of IlAtopehiuM dlacoTetod to tire totopte of ^tistheto, 

a small chamber Irehind and uhdw toe altar and statue if 
the goddess, with meaJre.stf aecttst acfsesss, fi»m which pror 
bably lliB oraciilaf ntoponses delivered. W® toay 
fidtly conclude toM something of top same kind existed 
wherever oracles weire delivered and &e dMty was not sup¬ 
posed to speak through an ins]nrod t^r^ntatiye, as m 
the case of the Pytbia at Delphi: but no disooveries have 
been made in the ordina^ temples bf tire iOreeks and Bo- 
mans to epnfirm the opinion, beyond tire pretance wo have 
just tnentioned. 

The ‘ most Iwly place,' or the Sanctum Sanctorum, the 
holy of holies, was the adytum «rf the temple of SoWmon at 
Jerusalem, wltich may ruasonably be heUeved tp have been 
built in tite form and after the manner of the temples of the 
Egyptians. 

AtGl'DIUM. a genus of minute pa^tic plants belonging 
to the natural order Fungi, found in great abundance in 
this and other northern countries. By some modem writers 
it has been combined with Uredo and otlrers; but it appears 
distinctly charaetori/ed by its peridiura, or enveloping mem¬ 
brane, liaving a tubular tana, and being altogether distinct 
from the cuticle of the plauit on which it grows. 

The species are universally parasitic upon the leaves, or 
flowers, or bark of living plants, where they are geirerated 
beneath the cuticle. Their structure is of the most simple 
kind; consisting of nothing more than a little mass of ex¬ 
cessively minute sporules, m reproductive particles, mticli 
smaller than the finest sand, inclosed in a thin bag, of 
ekker a. fibrous or reticulated structure, wliich in time 
pierees the entidfe uivder whidi it . lies, gradually assumes a 
tabular appearence, end finally Jlinsts at tbe ujiex fis' the 
pinpose of enabling tire sporulos i» esrrape. 

A great many species are found upon the weeds and trees 
of Europe, varying in colonr, sir.e, and iorm. Of tirese tln> 
two following are among tire most eommon, 

Maidium cancellatum, the Poar Atcidium iPers. ^nofts. 

{alEcititttm tiAiKuelbitum.] 



, (Aivtsittw . 

205>. This plant is often Very cominens id tire latter months 
of automo. tot the back of tiw-leavre: ed the cultivated pear- 
free, to which it giwas a singularly wartod aspect. It 
makes tie appeasa®** erewded in littio patches of a pale 
hreWB etoaur, WittUh’ tb®** exareined with a microscope, are 
seen to emreut td bmneroire bodies, about«line Irnig, 
rather tire toiHarda G* tipper end. These bodiea 

are, when yeni^ tiightiy frwzosrad, but at a sooce adyaaned 






^ tm \ 

Mod they dn'hfo into tougli ptu-allef itfares, iirlitols 0 {ien^ flto eka tofai t iM iMftjWig'hto totd ineoiiaio^ lha of 

tfce side*, bint do n«Jt separate at the apex. TfhKhi^S&e merteMfr^ ind^l^^ ^e gefietal ttHpnagaillettt of all 

a res tbu$ bet^n die fltoes M the spoft^/(n nmtteM of poUoe'm iloftie and t% suburlis: thejr bad, Cff 

ilte particleis. course, their oeteito for frfijafeiatftoto and inii^ 

I'd ihaccunifa obsrttsrbrs tlus ep^ies jftould appear dn eonnocted with fbdiroiffioO. Ttee cttrtfe tedileship-sfols die 
aggre^rationofthoiiosts dfsotoeinidfete ibseci forwbiohwo i^nd in foe series of honouta tte^gh which the Komaa 
know it to be often mistaken. It prot^ly does iWt ptodiIRe dttididate proceeded fo die ddUruMtipj Wid the laws reqUin^ 
anyinjuriotwefreotiipohthopiaiiUit attam. forit geiteridlp .aii .intorVM of a whete year after tM rfoso of quiestcff- 
makos ite appearance late in the toason, itten toe learoa, shipi before any tme eoiaW be a candidate for toe satUleahip. 
.r have nearly coinpleted their Office for toe'year. ' Ihe tide of mdtle Vras known also in the tnunieipal tiwns of 

Fit;. 1 . in toe accumpanyinq wood-cut, represent toe'ap- i - . , ' 

ncaranco of this species, of the natural sisc. Fig. 2v ex-- tGart||a Asa Aona), a wild species of Ibex, 

• mbits four of the peridia in differont states of growth, aiad called Pasehg hy the ^yarsians, and believed, with great pro- 
very highly magnified. bahility, to be too ddginal source of at least one variety ef 

jEcmum Jierbetidu, the Barberry Blight (Pm. S^fii00. thodonieshe goat. In toe stomach and ititestinos of this 
209. Greville, SeatL Crmi. R. t. 97h The brl^t animal are found thc*» pecuMar’eohe^orts or eideuli Called 

powder that collects upon the leaves and flowers of the com- Besoar stones,' to which European'phf Sieiftfls of to* middlo 
mon barberry consists of the sporules. of tins species, wlpeh ages, toe ffii^es of toe Aralde sohpdl of metobine, im- 
aro disc'harged fiem tobwsanM of Mtflo tubular apertores, piited such wonderful ntopmtust; snH' enjoy a 

that spread in. patches over all the ^tender parts. These high reputation tornughont the easC on aceoitnti> qf their 
apertures are the open ends of the peridia in a state of supposed medicinal virtues. For an explaqation toe na- 
matuVily, and are bordered at first by a ragged tootbefd tore and composition of these ooncretkHW, #"Weti os the his- 
membrane, which finally falls away. Among the many tory and description of the animal wluoh’pfoduccs toem, 
beautiftil objects that are to be met with in toe lower and we must refer to the articles Be zO^n and <5o at. ' 
more tmpertbet tribes of plants, it is difficUlt to find one more iEGB'AN SEA is the name' toven by the Greek and 
worth an attentive exaiffination thfin this, ‘which_has been Roman writers to that part of the Mediterranean now'called 
Well illustrated by Dr. Greville in his ScoWtrA Cryp- toe AaCHiPELAao. We shall here speak of it with reler- 
tfiffdtme Flora; in that work we find the following remarks epeC to too terms used by toe classical writers when they al- 
upon toe pn^mlar opinion, that barberry bushes blight corn, lude either to tto sea itself, toe coasts that liound to ■’'' tiie 
‘'This minute gastromycus-has given rise to toe vulgar islands that it edntains. The tolgean Sea was bounded on tho 
opinion that the neighbonrhoorl of barberry bushes is ex- north by Macedonia and Thrace, on the west by Greece, on 
tromely detrimental to fields of wheat. It is well known the east by Asia Minor, and comprised between the 41st and 
that toe dtseaso called the rust in com is higlily injurious; .t6to degrees of latitude. The origin of the name is doubtful; 

. but the colour of the that of the present plant con- geographers derive it from differeirt islands, or places on its 

stitutos the only similarity iMjtwecn them. They lielong, in shores, as jEgro, iEga, Aigma; or, more fiihnlously, from 
i'act, to hvo differont genera, and of course cannot propagate AEgma, Queen of the Amasons, who perished there; or fwm 
each other. 1 have, nevertheless, heUtd creditable people .Sgeus, the father of Theseus, who threw himself into it; or 
a ffirm that tlicy have seen the cohi fail for a considerable it inay be derived, according to Some, from, toe Greek word 
distance round a barbery bush, wliile it was strong and lU'/it, a squaU, from toe violent and sudden storms wbieh 
fertile in the rest of the field. If this is in reality owing to render it dangerous to sailors even in tile present improved 
the barberry (which I do not think), it must be attributed state of nautical science. But the true origin of (he name is 
to some other cause than this parasitic plant.' hV an ac- unknown, and we should rather refer it to old KingAigeus 
count of the species which really infests corn, see Poccinia than to any one else. It contains numerous islands, many 
/f ramims. of which are undoubtedly of volcastic origin. Of these the 

Fig. 3. is the appearance of Alcidium Berberidis to the more southern are divided into two groups; one called tile 
naked eye. Fig, 4. is a patch of the peridia veiy highly Sporades, or scattered islands, lying along the coast of Caria 
magnified; Fig. 5. shows the sporules still more magni- and Ionia; too other called the Cyclades, or circling islands, 
fled. lying off the coasts of Attica and Peloponnesus, from which 

AiDI'LES, from «p(fe.v, a building; the name given to they were separated by the Myrtoan Sea, ^d oeoupying 
certain magistrates in ancient Rome. They wero four in a large part of too southern Aigcan. Atthtiicr portion of 
number, two entitled eurula aiihles, and two pleixnan. It ie the jEgean, lying about Icaria, one of the Sporades, was also 
difficult to mark the limit between the duties of thesemagis- called toe Icarian Sea. The northern part of tlte jEgean 
t rates. The former, however, must have been originally contains fearer, but larger islands ; tlie principal were 
l■nt^nectod with the patrician order, and elected by the called Chios, Lesbos, Leftonos, ThaH»f anil Eulieea. At tho 
romitia mriaia. Their insignia of office wore too same as north-eastcorner, if oommmiieates with the Propontis (Sea of 
flioso of the kings had teen, viz., the purple robe called the Marmara) by toe narrow strait called toe Hellespont, now 
togafrrretexta, and the chair ornamented with ivory, w sella the Dardanelles; toe Turks call it toe Whhe Sea, to dis- 
cumlig. They had •the care of toe temples, baths, pottiooes, tinguish it from the Blaek Sea ; it must not, however, bo 
aqueducts, sowers, and roads of the city. They presided at toe confounded wito the'White Sea in the, WBih of Russia. [See 
religious celebrations, of which theatrical oxhibitions formed Ab.chipei.aoo.] 

an important part; and, in performing this duty, ..the mdiles, AiGI'NA, sgi island in tiie gulf of E'ghfofo which retains 
under the repubho, Wore often guilty of the most lavish ox- its ancient name, with t^«ry slight alteration. The 
penditure witii too view of aaiuiring popularity, and thus of latitude passes throifgh the northern extremity of the 
paving their way to the lugher offices of toe state. The island; its extent mav he estitnated Iry the scale attached to 
plebeian uxiiles were, as toeir name imports, Specially magis- the accompanying plan, from Captain Copeland's recent 
trutes of the p(rilias or coiUnmnalty. Tliey wore subordinate eurv^. 

to tlie tribunes of the pfeAea, and acted as judges in such Strabo reckons Algina to be 180 stadia in circumference, 
causes as wore referred to them by their supertors. The which, allowing nine stadia to a mile, will fall <»nsidexably 
temple of Ceres, which constituted the treasury of toe com- short of the triitli, if we reckon the immeit^ mndings of the 
monalty, was under their peculiar guattoanship. They here coast. 'The western part of too island is a |tei, which, 
received too fines paid .far offences against the plebeian ma- fliougbstony, produces corn. AhilI,ealle4Moi»>t«t. Elias,or 
gistrates, and made a distrihution of bread among tiie poor Ores, wkh its offsets, occupies the southeruj^rf Of tiiieisland, 
of their twder. In the saiae tempH too. preserved* and in the nortii-eastem we find a ridgft vi^hj en ohe of ite 
tho public records connected withtithtdr own body, ti^ toe eminences, has the remaine of the ancient temple of Jnptier 
decrees of the senate, The oail (^'the pubhe buil^;^ nod Panhellenius, as it is commonly called,, Tn tito ntnth-west 
streats on Mount Aventino and hi the irnmedwte neighbouik nartiM the, island there stand two ladumnsv one of which is 
hood, whfeh in emly times ftnmed tlie cWefrMidence of the 4i*tfre; marking the wW of ea awaenttefople. with whose 
commonalty, and was witoout the limits of 'iOame we are unao^naJnteA TCi the aouth of these columns 

have been, wo may infer frmn their titie, lentinsted to 4h#«ite of the anewnt towh is diktinotiy shown by the re- 
plobeian smiles. Their persons, like tons# of toe triBidu;' msdna of two MrtiSdal harbpiirs, which have teen foroed* as 
were inviolable. There were other ddties wnneotodirffo the was usual w^ tife Greeks, by juvtjecting moles, with,a nar- ' 
office ofeedilo,whethorottrule'or|deheiKQ,sucih as toe ittepee- row entranee, between them. The walls oh, tlie land 
tiflo of the markets, and toe supeimtehdence oftoe coni ttw, i whfeh ■»»*« rfiout tm feet toiok,caB be traced toi^gh tiieir 




Wlwte extent There were ^|>rob#bljr thr^ nrincipd gates, 
tiio itentTalene kedingr te ft t he east^ pajrt 

Ilf the inland, on Vhicn the remains of the ancienttempw 
Ktand. T^iis situated amidst piue trees* on the sum- 

init of a mountain, and separated by a narrow valley ftetn 
tlie hill on whieh the modem town of Eghina stands. Tto 
position <rf this odilice is striking. Placed in the middle W 
the of Eghina, it offers a ponoramic prospect ofjhe 
whole bay. Athens and its Acropotis are eighteen miles 
distant N.N.E., and the towering Acropolk of Corinth thirty- 
sevenmiles to the N.W, (Leake’s Mqrea, 3 vote. Sto. 188fl.) 


T 



On casting our eyes on this little island, we shovild almost 
doubt the stories of its ancient importance, if they were not 
as well authenticated ns any part of remoter history. We 
know nothing worth mentioning Jiere of its inhabitants be¬ 
fore it was ixtcupied by the Achtei {Homer's IHad, ii. 562), and 
afterwards by some Dorians from Argos—a nation that spread 
over a large part of the Peloponnesus, and sent out colonies 
to Italy and Sicily, and formed in fact one of the chief com^ 
ponent parts of that people known to general history under 
the name of the Greeks. Like some small republics of mo¬ 
dem times, such as Genoa and Venice, jEgina owed its im¬ 
portance entirely to its naval superiority. It would however 
be difficult to see how so small an island could become a 
formidable naval power, if we did not know that its approach 
was rendered ^fficult by numerous rocks, ahdthat at an early 
period it became a place of seem-ity for persons and their pro¬ 
perty. It is impossible that a place like .®gina could ever 
rise to iiniwrtance except as an emporium or foKrt, which of¬ 
fered the advantages of security and a central position. 
Wealth being once introduced, would, by industry and per¬ 
severance, te increased, and a navy once established, would 
perpetuate itself by the profit derived from a carrying trade. 
As early as n.c. '603, in the reign of Amasis, liofore any town 
of European Greece h‘id acquired great eommersial wealth, 
we find that vEgina had a factory established in Ijpwer Egypt 
for its merchants, which is exactly the same kind of tfong 
that wo have seen so ofiteh repcai# in modem times. Where 
the commeteltd towns of Europe i®ic, by force or fraud, suc¬ 
ceeded in eBtabli.shing ftemsffives in romote c-ountries. In 
this eenthry, According to the testimow of Aristotle, this 
little sqjot oontailij*d •476,000 slaves. This numlier is cer¬ 
tainly extravagaht ; but we may consider it as indicating 
u very large popuiation. jEgina was then one of tiro great 
centres of ft© Mottiterranean oommerce, and in ah proba- 
biliiy a considerable slave market. 

When Xerxes wps On the banks of fte Dardanelles in thS 
year n.c. 480, with his enormous army, previous tq crossing 
over into Europe, he saw, says Herodirius, the cerii-fiect 
^sailing by, carrying fte harvests of the fertile remons on the 
Black Sea to fte Peloponnesus and ./Egina. ,,Sgin| had 
_ .veiy early a, silver coinage, and many of itscoin* *t^;«xist, 
though We ore hot aware what is the remotest epOchfo which 
they belepg. •• The most common type or flgiire pn one 
side is ftp hPa-tortoise. The story is that pfeidtin, X^g 
of AiTjeSj -who also possessed mgina, made a ntht of 
• silver in thatijfend about h.c. 894 ; and it certainly was a 
traditkm among’}the Greeks that, as early as tliat period, 

iEgina was the centre of an extensive commerce. fSee 


M jSum m Mitebu^ imd Both 1*33,} Wljon 

l^ea iriyaded fere^^w fte people of .*gn» 

hfoik a jarilhaitt’p^ of Sakmjfc 

Tbeji sehl -thirtj; liesides ftose wWft guarded their 

own island, and Weft flteUgedto have acqiiittOT themselves 
ifttter ftan any fthw-Gfoette whiOhjiteaded to Wipe off 
th^. disgracefol impnfttion Of previous treachery to the 
common causei off which they were apparently not alto- 
mifter guiltiess. This event may be fixed as fte latest pC' 
nod of their gretH prosperity, which had profcably toted for 
more than a century ; and ;wo must therefore assign the 
building ot the great temple of Jupiter PanlieUenius to sonic 
period in the sixth century befbre our rora. We may indeed al¬ 
most with certainty fix it before B.c,,Sfi3, when thO i/Egmctans 
bttUt a temple to their great national god, Jupiter, in Egypt ; 
wbioh they would scarcely have done' before they had 
erected one at home. Afftr the Persian wars, the old jea¬ 
lousies of Athens , and Aigina again broke out, and finally 
resulted in the more powerful state taking' possession of the 
island, n.c. 430, and expelling the dSginetans. A remnant 
of them was restored by Lysander at the close of fte Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war, B.c. 404; hut .Egina never after recovered 
its importance. Sulpicius, one of Cicero's friends, when con¬ 
soling the illustrious orator for the loss of his daughter, 
enumerates'Aigina among the instances of the vieisritude.s- 
of fortune, and as an example of fallen greatness. (Cicero's 
Letters to various Persons, iv. 5.) * 

Of late years the situation of .fEgina, as a se^o and 
central position, has made it the occasional meeting-place 
of the Senate of Greece, and residence of the governor: .uid 
several schools have been e.stabhshed here. The latest report 
that we liave seen of their condition is not favonvamc. 
In_ the central school of Aigina, at the time of Pro- 
fes'sor Tliiersch's late visit, noth^ beyond Greek and a 
little mathematics were taught. *ee Journal of Hdueation 
No. e.) The orphan asylum established here by the late Pre¬ 
sident Capo d'lstriow in the little town of Bghina, is described 
by the German profeasof,as a failure. A previous account 
said there were 1500 pupils in this island, and an extensive 
Greek printing-house. But till Greece is in a more .settled 
state, it is impossible to give anything like accurate infor¬ 
mation on the present condition of this island. Some ac¬ 
counts say that the island has 4000 inhabitants. Itis known 
for the good alftonite which it produces. 



[Front Blevation of tlie Temple of ieitored,j . 

Mgina Tmij)l 0 . The temple of Jupiter Panhellenius, 
before referred to, or the Panhelleniumofftigina, as it is often 
called, was of the Greek Doric style or order, and of the ar¬ 
rangement which is technically termed hexastyle, peripteral, 
and hypiothral; that i@, yt luid a portico of six colhmus at 
each end, and ranges oHwolve columns along each side, the 
columns on the angles being coprited toft in flank and in 
front; and internallyitiyms divic!|d:infoSftft may'Ijpte 
nave and aisles, by twaftiBges of Oftumn*, fte space between 
which Was uncovered. The cell or body of tlie temple was 
a regular paiallelograiti, imfiosed by four walls ‘ access was 
given to the:interioT by doors in the cross-walls, from iunei 
porticoes formed by tto' longitudinal extension of the flunk 
walls, the projecting shoulders of which ore termed antis, 
and totween wfoclv two columns stand, thus fanning what 
are distinguished as fte pronaos and opisftodomus. The 
columns W ftp pOTistyie on fte Sides stand hearijr as far 
from fte wallfi as they do from each other; and cn the fronts. 
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the tpaes intenMniniir Mneen tlMoaier columns of t^c |^> #n4 the S^lobafeia 3 inches high, nR.i|li^^ht!i 

(kw cad pasticum ^ use the terms by vhhsi^i&e pem lfaiui^^e dpm^r. I^e height of the, tjraiiNidtt of ^e 

ftont si^Tese^nt poftims ew respecUvely^stingul^^ {>ediniients% ^ as nea^ as it 

and tlie initec ^M ahd thou- ahtte, of the prohaol aPA apiS^ can tw determined, erne and fiiurrllfihs, and that of 

thodoBiUs respeotively, ia somewhat more than a 4ag|ein- the pediment m4imic. a]4es> two diameters mid two-matiia ; 
tcrpoiumoiotkm. !^us,a kidd of gfUe^ was formed on the making: dm whode hei|^h hom the tioor of the penbolus to 
tlc^ of the peristyle'around the hody,«fthe teinplo, andjbis ihe mrnmit af'the-podhnenta, 35 foot 8 inches, above which 


was raised, bv three deep step from'i nearly level pkaBnn tl^ acroteriuin rose neatly one dimneter, or about three feet 
called a pesmtluri: in the midst of which tl4 temple stood; mote, Both the tympms were highly enriched with sculp, 
this was partly hewn out of the nativa^rock, and par% tweSi hut it does np appear that there were say in the 
constructed, and a low wall o^ parapt gmded it on fall sides, nmtops of the outer entablature, or on any put rf ritat of 
The temple fronted oast and west, 4te east being the en- the inner ordinance of the prohada and opisthedomus, as in 
trance firottt beCwe which the priboluS extended itself more the cases of the Paitbenon arid the temple of Theseus at 
than 100 feet, while oti the west it was not more than. SO Athen^ It is true that Dr.l(|haridter;;.^8covered a soulp- 
feetwide. The extreml^kmgth of the temple in front, tured fragment among the nnUs, which, from some indico- 
Buredon the face ;i»f the lowest step of the regular :4ytor, tiuris, he fancied to have belonged to one of thefrieaes; but 
bate, is 49 feet 10’2 inoUes, and in flank 100 :®t 7*7 later examijpiiipriB make it probablh tlwt wind ho found 
inches; and on the floor of ttm pristyle,.that is, at the edM belonged ncMfr to tho sculpturesof the eastern pjriflment, 
of tlu3 upper step oh which the pldmns ritst, tile porreqjiohd- The columns of the Panhellenium are witliin a amall frac¬ 
ing dimensions are, 45 feet 2*8; inches, arid ^6 feet, tion of five diameters and a half in height, and thgy diminish. 
The columns of the peristyle ore a very small fraction lep With an imperceptible entasis, in tlie length oSSflle ,slj|aft, 
than 3 feet 2*9 inobes in diameter, and including their eonsiderably mote than one'fourth,^from9 feet 2*9'inches 
capital, they are 17 feet 9*4 inches in height; me en- to 2 feet 4*0 inches. In the,peristyle, and'in tbU pr°' 
tablature, without the crowning moulding of mo pediments, naos and opisthodomus, the columns .hare twenty flutes, 
is ratlter moire than two tUameters of a column m height, while feose of the inner hypsetlu# ranges bad. but sixteen. 


The annexed plan and ele^'ation will convey a clear idea 
of tlie arrangement of the structure. The darker tint on the 
plan indicates the portions of the walls which remain, or 
whose places are not obliterated, and also the sites,pf the still 
remaining columns; the lighter tint shows the lestora- 
tions. The ends of Ute walls forming the ants are restored 
from analogy, and from displaced fragments discovered among 
the ruins;—the places of the defleient columns of the peri¬ 
style adinit of no doubt, and those of the internal ranges are 
tolerably certain. Only one column remains of the internal 
ranges, but this determines the diameter and the distance 
from the walls of all the rest, arid consequently the breadth 
of the hypmthral part or have; but the number of columns 
in each range, and therefere tlfeir distances from each other, 
cannot be (ktermined witli certainty. How'eyer, the autho¬ 
rity of the second volume of the Antiquities of Ionia would 
decide this, ns ite authors profess to have-asceitaiued tbe 
position of five of the columns of these inner ranges, of 
which three were in (xmtinuous succession. The principal 
front of the temple would be sufiiciently indicated by the 
greater depth of the inner portico or pronaos, oven if the 
greater extent of the pertbolus, and the superior merit of 
uic sculptures at the east end, did not defermino it. The 
meaning of the rectangular blocks of stone in the opistho¬ 
domus, and of tliat within the cclla in the‘4>y p»thral range 
by the-western door^ is not obvious; nor does any reason 
offer itself for the place of that door being out of |he middle, 
tliougli its ifeyrowness may mark its inferior%. Possibly, 
however, thbse irregularittes and di^cepancies'may have 
been occasioned at some period during the middle ages, 
when, according to the belief of some ■writers, the old 
ruined temple was used as a church. A riiere graduated 
ascent than the regular gradus to the floor of the peristyle 
has been made, for more convenient; acceas to the eastern 
portico; for it may be noticed that the Steps of the stylobate 
are so deep as to make them inconvenient foir use; probably, 
however, tins too was th&wotk of the later period before re¬ 
ferred to. Tlie elevatiin* here given is uppUeable to either 
of the two fronts, though “the sculptures indicated aro 
those of the western pediment. The structure was built of 
the fine white limestone of the island, but through long ex¬ 
posure it has assumed a rich hrou'ii colotfl; the tiles used in 
covering were of the same material; but tlie scu^ures ap¬ 
pear to be of Parian marble.' It may Wliemarked, too, that 
the surfaces of the tympana were painted of, ri lighteblne 
i'edour to give the statues greater relief; and tha -statnes 
themselves were also partially uaintod flSr the safiie purpi^c. 
Tlie miSuldingB also appear to hasfe beeti Muntett, 

The style of the arohitecture of theiAgilfetan Panhel- 
leninm would of itself iodicate an earlier than that of 
flic A^teoiau temples of flm age of Periri^ but it would 
^ard^ lead us so far back as ttw early paxt'Of the sixth cen¬ 
tury before Christ; though Itilk pot at alUncousistent with 
that peri5>^> which for, Janother reason has beeft assumed for 
it. Some fMqganei hayri referted t^^ execution of tho 
sculjJturea wiaMt hekwged, to the Panheltopium to the latter 
part oftbe aainia:.rieriihiry ;hHt there is nothifig in the reason 
ing by 'whiofi they come to that conclusion that will not 
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admit of these ttOilptaWS bijii% referred to a remoter period;' 
The creat din»iti«fa<ii Of columns; the coiapoid- 

tive depth irf the raptiil, and its pculiar boldness ofcharae- 
pWnamtivc heights also Of the Stylobate 
and harry it back front the date of the Paitho- 

tiori iftd ate Stylo of that peiaod; 'While rite height of thf : 
coiuittrts ih' irroporfiou |o thoir diitinoter, and rite beauty df 
contour of tto mouldings, and of irther det^ls, suffhaently 
retttOfe it from the time ofr the heavy propollions and com¬ 
parative tudeness of the bitter remains of Corinth. It differs 
too from all the Oiecian te(n|ii«$ Of^tor date iit the numhiSr 
ofoolumnsohitSilinks. ‘f: .* 

it is unkiTOvfe tVhen the Tanheltenium M info ruins. 
Becoming neglifti^, 4 tid ‘ 0 (!fng exposed to the ravdltea of 
time and the shodks of eartfiduttes, oiiO afraf another 
must have ihlleu away until, its dUdoeawd ioinm offered 
to view Mrtions of metal eratnps, which 'W 6 tril||p 4 uce barba¬ 
rian spoitem to reck it into pUftter till at W^h it teame 
the min it how pre^nfe. ' , , ^‘v ' ' ’ 

The subjoined sketch is a view # the tCih]^ ih ittfpresent 
state. It is fakhn OB the west fbotit, looking eastward and 
northjvardi.ithe wuMs dte fticodm dowtivtliough their site is 
not obTiterpted. A'refetdnce to Bie plah will show that the 
two coluifrhs in the/fethj^^ are the only rcmaitiing of^ 
the t^cst portico, and tww tlie two couples wliiph »pear 
wiihih the external peristyle age those of the opisthoooimw 
and prohaoB, In the distance ihe view embraces the Saronic 
Gulph and the moiUTtoins Of Attica. 



[B.uint Of th« Trin^ vf 

This sketch, willi ttie foregoing plan and elevation, were 
kindly furnished by Mr.^W. Jenkins, Jun., arcbite(t, who 
made the original drawings and ahtual lucasurements of 
the remains on (he spot, iti October, 1820. * 

It is understood that Mf. CockerelUintends th publish a 
work on the panhellenkitn, to which We must ^er for more 
porticAtlar information'than can he given hem, and to the 
second volamte iff /o»«j,/pUbliahed at the 

expense of the Soiaety^ Wedahti. ' 

The scUlpturesWhicn oecupled the tyttpad* of the pedi¬ 
ments of the Panhtdlehiun were discovered in May, i 8 U i by 
a party of ^ri^iin imd German travellers; among Wl'iomr 
were Messrii. J. Of iJveriwiol, and C, R. Cockerell, 

of London, WKd'wg'i^^ufgtdng their studies ns architects. 
They Wmo foteid bifwl .g||to'rii^'uins of the building end 
amiufflulationS Of ¥BblMshf%earl\pltf they hod thlten from 
their plaocs, ri^ecialty those q|tne Western frotit, the whole 
of whioh wend recovered; butptlfortunatelv not more than 
half of those of the eastern front could be deterndned. They 
are at present ato^vinteh, having been allowed by the 
English gdVernmanx atthaf tkne.to fall into the bands pf the 
present lung of .fiovaria ft}ie(i,.the Rrince ,Boyal), who had 
them transported to th^j^ajpilftl of Bavaria. Tborwaldsen 
was engaged to resioigv^ ttatUes. ^he jEg.inetan, ndd^; 
to the Atheniam an# xhglgileian^marhies which wf possosip 
in the British'Museudi:; Would have fonhada cpiitpTeie speei- ' 
men of Grecian sculpture, os^sippUea to lhe decontfion of 
temples. The Museum ha* nete'i'on a setpf caats of tiie 
Aiguia marbles, the only one in Jn^and ac^nhlwte the 
jwublic bi^dimOaited in tlio R^llJhstitettent’^hit^lypool, 
Bren theXcattemy of the Fine Mtilk lFefrte«.{iM|iiMktes a 
sot ef thMe Vhioh the metropolis of th«pBiH»te'kritpire 
is witbftittJ^.i^'' - A ■ .'V -k' 

STTI'E OF ART,' 'SeitriWl' 'anment 
writeri^ptetidiKny .Btiny and. Fausanias, make fieguent 
mejrtftSfflSf ASgumtttn wicrk* ef art ; and in such a manttBr» 
os to show that the produclionB of the school of digina, 


to use «: tetodem ittdWin-UiiderstciOd phnisfr; Were !i{gh1| 
esteemed. MeMj' iwntee of Ailgtnetan sonlpters had riiUs 
come down ib hii its edmoet synotiymous With excdllerice 
in their akt, hut rile .vwWtn pf none of these could he 
renogntaed ameong Whtdh W escaped the mvages 
of time and>the.4eselittiew of bsibtediun| te that their 
mei-its apd wpatetteft, rested o« Ihe die- 

cpvety c^ the ritetljpfttreg whiat koori^^iitei temphna of the 
XtenKeilenitun; wriatimidl tethpie ol’ & il^inetan^ has 
ramished us wiin undoulffed specimette of iEginetan art, 
and'Of that wihd lidme suppose; hi whidi the most 
celebrated jfiginetaS: sculpfets Ikurished. ?l»e latter con¬ 
clusion lias, we.tli*tik, been too haetilyndosted. That the 
sOiWtelurea of the FanhelleBium *re of gritet beauty add 
Wi^t, aha atp fer tnany reasDns highly fototesting, Wfll ho 
tehnitted .by dll ; hut that riiey ate Or Bie class and dale 
hbm which the’school of .dBgina derivod fts celebrity, may 
fairly be doubted. '. 

.These principally, eohsist of pefftwf stetues, or statue* 
in the round as they are termed, gouieyrhet smaller tlten 
life, of men drmed with spedrs, sWords, ‘shields, and hows; 
the boWondn. have quivers Of orreWS iUi^tgiod fr'om their ' 
Waists; most of the flgures ate helmed or bouhteed, some with 
greaves on riie leg^ and SWb of tlitee with ormour on the 
body, of doSe*fltting garmente on the body and limbs; but' 
for the idost part they are naked, except the head, and all 
are either engaged in active eoinbat or have fallen from the 
effect of wounds. Besides the male combatants, one 
betined and draped female figure, with a spear and a shield 
in her hands, an^ the helmed head of another, evidently 
belonged to the groups. Those were all so distributed on 
the grbnnd with rofeteBo® te the temple, and are of such 
peculiar attitude* wHh respect to jffie another, and to the 
places they occupied, that there iq|lears to hove been no 
great difficulty in determining their- original arrangement 
in groups, after the fragments ktn which many of the figures 
wore broken, were onee-hrought together; especially ns tho 
frames'whicli inclosed fhe pictures they formed, were other¬ 
wise determinable, and thus ,assisted materially in fixing 
the relative positions of the parte composing the groups 
Tlius; the perfect female figure, evidently a stetue of Mi¬ 
nerva, standing upright and in full face, occupied llio central 
position under the highest part of,the tympanum of the 
western pedbntetit; and the UombatiRg warriors of that end 
arranged themselves on her right and left, in attitudes 
upright and advancing, kneeling, stooping and falling, uhtil 
the inner acute angles terminate in the wounded and reciim- 
hent. The goddess stands in quiet dignity, prepared, never- 
thcles*, for action, while tlto. battle; (ff which she appears to 
be the umpire, rages around: her. Gf this picture or group, 
the orrangenient is so fittir^ apA complete, and the action 
So perfect, that there is no :realun to think, that any 
essential portion of it is undisceWered. But unfortunately 
it is not so with the gsjteP of the easteni or principal front; 
a few only of riiese fljteres can be'restored, and it is only 
item the analogy afforded by the wesiem . giuup^ that their 
atetmilbment cite he h'ptiy determined. As tar as rite figures 
can be made outetiie' peteims seem.to ho nhariy, if not quite 
identical, and ateiUier period of the same a<dl<>n appears to 
be represented; The helaaed'ltenale head is ihatof Minerva 
aMtt,'tehd Mr. Gtekerell n her figure as in the act 
^rinSttg her XjteiB' and extemling her vest, as if to stop 
the Contest, or to protect the IhUen. ThoeXBetsul)ject,or 
subjects intended V these grotms, is mit known ; though 
aU the critica who have Offered ’ opinions seem to 
agree that'bhey tepresenl some actions or the distinguished 
^iBgihetan famjiy of heroes, the ipaeid®, or descendants of 
macus; the teythologicol fobndri Of Bie-nation. Colonel 
I,eidte‘s opimon, a* given by Mr GoekoteU, Journal if 
iStienee and p, 334'--.Mote] te tlmt they 

itepresent two p#tMS i|(g™g.«test^ the body of Pa- 
troCins, fromkhe lliaA imte *1^ the ipacidm) 

and Hector wote ritommi^l ctepwittete- ^ 
comvecteil with iJte Tl^dn War ia. inten&d, seems very 
evWent, froih the Phl|teteri bonhet Worn by one of the 
warteirs; and 4ho greave* Jh'the teg* ef those who may be 
supposed t«i ha Greek*,the pastern group, especially, and 
the ahsfeich kff riffs d^telng' On B*® figures of rite opposite 
party, teem fiilfrritiigte'eletH-ly that some national diil'erenco 
IS inteodefi’. ,9%ite*eh‘* bpmion J», that the group on thp 
eastern pediment tepresente the expi^tMm of Telamon, the 
son of ^Baens, ahd Ehfreu'^ hgahtet Laomedoh, king of 
Troy. The aipher he oohsideti M her the representation of 
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Irady from the Trojans. 

Sc^tur^ p. rn^ vc^ 

, Tom® k notyitgitB tbe emidiinakin.af ,ak^ptn^ 
ankiinetnte mors a^iraUle tbon tbe tnaanef^fB e^tieh fiie 
varkiu aetioikiuklaittit|tde^ intbe ma® iki^ t^pofB»> 
■ figures, have been Maptod to me skuations^tikib jtoip oo- 
ciipied; and tbis too, wbliout tbo ,a)i^teat:ap^rance Of 
qonstroiia;; they are nil natii^ and jracefeil, and in pe(^ 


1 pfi^i 


I, and the eharaeter 


feet 

of the amluiecture. Tbel^iergy ofta^Oit, the of atli* 
tude, and the truthVOf fmiiortion disf^ these aroiil^s, 


are also admirable, and t|e exj>rasi^ ot many ot the nfipes 
is excellent Nev^rt^l^, them k n degte6 of 4>jheiss'a)(al 
rigidity obsorrable iii the. bodies and limbs, tyhicih i^e.^e 
■works an atebw character, whil# the ccktoto the 

hair, iuid the draperies, clos^ htdphki jmar ni^m^ 
to, if not absolute^ e^ 

The faces are entirely devoid of ‘expression, 4ie hair is 
fonnally laid in tiets with eonvolpted ends, sadthe draperies, 
t hough not dewrid W grace, a#» bdavy a»d ntimbtonmjs: to 
use tho words of tb® writer before referred to in tho, fyurJ 
pijU of Science and ite 84«, deserih&ig the sculp, 

tures,—* A smile is seen on all the months, the cheeks are 
rather hollowed, the lips are thiife, the nose is dhort but-i 
angular and prominent; the eyes arc protruded, the fere- 
head is flat and retiring, and the ehin is remarkably long 
and rather pointed; the hair hind drapery aie arranges ■p^' 
the greatest prerasion.’ Now these ore peculiarities which 
could not have existed in the works of men whose naiwm! 
are mentioned with those of Phidias and bis compeers imd 
immediate succossnrs; but they clearly mark a mote remote 
Iieriiwl. Neverthelesscomparative fulness of form,-and 
freedom of action of the bodies and limbs, equally indicate- 
a date not far removed from exeellence. ' 

To tho period -when the archaic era was pftssing into 1h.ht 
which succeeded it, and not to the ^rfeimott of the latter, 
we must then refer tho Panhellenian sculptures'; they are to 
the more advanced works of the Grecian schools What the 
w'orks of Giotto, Cimabuo, Ghirlandaio, Pietro Perugiuo, 
Giovanni llellino, and others, are to tl»e tierfecti^ of the 
art of painting under Michael Angelo, Baphael, and Titian. 
No one in describing, the schools of Florciteo, Rome, and 
Venice, would make' reference to tlie kimplc and Iwauthhl, 
but still imperfect works of the earlier, bv^ to tlie almost 
jicrfect productions of tlie latter masters; nor would Pliny 
and Pausanias refer to tlie oi-chaic sculptures of tlm Pan- 
hcllenium as the best spaeimens of the stthodi of .iflgma, but 
tn such works as could lie classed with tlie sculptures of tlm 
Parthenon, and many of the statues and busts which tfew 
adorn the galleries of the Vatican and the Capitol, or ate 
distributed among the varkhs Eupopetm capitals. 

AII.FRIC, an eminent SgiKin prelate. He is said to 


have been the son of an Eari of Kent, but at an early age 
be embraced a devotional life, and assumed the habit of the. 
Benedictines, in tho monastery of Abkgdwi. In «68,'Wheh 
Atbelwold, the abbot of that houSe, became'Bishop trf Win¬ 
chester, ho to(4t dKlfric along with him, and made him one 
of (he priests df his cathedi^: Here he remained tiU SSf, 
when he removed to Cema At^ey. Next year he w^ made 
Abbot of St, Alban’s, and soon after was peomotod fe thg 
Bishopric of Wilton. Finally, in 994, be was trausMted to 
the Archbishopric of Canterbury, over which seabapteskled 
■with great ability hit his death, on the 15th of iNovember, 
1005. ..Elfric was one of the most learned eq^osiastiCB of 
that age, and distinguished Mmseltl tlifoug^|m>t his hfe, by 
a very praisewegtw zed* andt actirity in 41ie diffusion oH 
knowledge. The feUowmg are the principsl works whidi 
have been attributed to him; 1^ ami Saxon 01^- 

sary, printed bySoamer at QxiwlK'in lf59; 2. A Saxmii] 
translation of most, of the hietbriaa^hooks of tha Qld Teeta-' 
ment, partof whidi Was printed at'ip»fe«i, ip 1688: 3. A 
charge to his clergy, in artmles, cominonly daUed IdaCaacma, 
which wasjpublit&d, by Bpehmm, ^ tlm first vdiime a( hjs 
English Councils; 4. Two vcimwe of Saxon Hdmii^, 
translated ftem the Latin fethers; and 6. A.Saiion 
mar in Latin. There were, teiwevefsihtberBa^ eeoledas- 
tics of his name, and it hoa been doubted if tdl ipA vwh* 
enumerated were ilm productionsW the AniUiishop 'pf pM-i 
terbunr.', ■ ;■ ■ 

.SGINHARD. T^ee IkutaAitp.] ' 

^GYPT. jJSae BsHrwt,] ' ^ 


- 3BTAA GAPFFDUiVA, a name mven to^j^NaiAhih m 
W time of fhe Bmpteoir Wadrian, wlia,,flndiiqi;^Ui:f^teB 
very restless and unr(% treated them ah :i;^ted 

pei^, htui took possesinB of the capi|^, dsrnteMi^#um 
.trluch the Jews wet# eaphided dteto,]>am af death, moine 
Ihnnan colonists were tehi to jr<Bii«|||em, tyliuh received tbe 
name ofdStiaCapitolina; dElia, feom ^lius, one of the names 
of Hadrian; and Cepitelteus, few the temple of Jupiter 
Cwitolimis, which'was tetiU ontW.naar, tiie HokiHliovnt. 
Xlie history of.all thk trant^ ‘ 


dbiteate. It 

whuld seem, aeiteidingttMcimm.teinians, thk, dfe attempt to 
eStabhsb a Roman eotony in Jenisalei^, and tiie .intiuduetfeii 
of heathen rites into the yity, tw tfah rnam. of tiie distur- 
bahohs Which fed the etepeter to treat iffiusalem.;B« a eon-. 
qtiered city. Thefi>utidingdfaaawtotrn,andthhde^eration 
of tim holy plac^ tn 

dtechabss the Jewii'aite^ jwhich were jmdestructive 

^ file, natieh% their ferinec tesistdnee to Tites^ The 
riamd of Ai^’^Oaj^tolina^continued in common upe. atomtF 
the dlr^s and-^hnans till the time of the, (pj^tfah Em- 
^e«. [See Matinert, SufietK p,,21 A Schfess^t^ Utmersal 
ffislortf, vpl. at part I.) SeVedtd coins, of Hfifeiah still 
exist, whi^ refer to the-odleuy e^abtisiied by tn^imperor. 
^liey hpaf ten one side the ne|^mf Hadritm, arm on the 
ptimr, 'a'Jupiter seated betweeti^io figures, or an.-^gla 
perdhad Upon a thunder-boltoAith an inscription. Col. Aa t. 
Cap. '(Sea Valiant's Wamtamdia.i , 

.lELIA'NUS, CLAH'IH^S. a Jteman citizen and a 
native of Prmneste (Palestrina), probably Uved about the 
.middle of tiie tidrd eentm'y Ulcjphiistiaii era. Likp 
Cicero, Atticus, and tehiiy other lie made himself 

(SO Completely master of the Giuek^^Pmge, os to write it 
With ease and oorreetness. Theto is extant a work of 
Ids in fomieen books, entitled, Msceilaneous 

Hislory, .which is a compilation or eoHeiition of extracts 
inade% tiio uulhof in. lii^ extensive roadingf This work 
may be considered; os the earliest cplleetiuns of Ana. 
The value of it does not cimsist k ;what tbu eompfler has 
written, but in the passages of lost writers tiidt be hii^lieen 
the kestos of prasMfriag. An edition of this *k?k was pUb^ 
lisfaed at Pdm in 1805, hvo., with Heraelidwi^'Pentus and 
Nicedaus of IVmaseiu, by the learned Gre^x^er^. There 
is a French translation of jElian’s work;''% M. T. Da- 
cior, Paris, 1172, 8vo. with ntoes. ■*" ; 

Anotlier work of dBlian's, in sixteen books, also written 
in Greek, is entitled On the Peculiarities of Amends. 
Thou^ the author cannot claim the merit of being a scien¬ 
tific naturalist, like Aristotle, he has preseryed to iis in this 
work a number of cmiotis feefe, pbich be hi|d<edheeted firum 
Siieh. wcrks as he lind read. Each of the sixteen bonks is 
tubdr^ed into smaU chapters or sections, lke‘;tiie .Miscella¬ 
neous Histom Some enticB are Af ’'?^ihfen two 

wnrks belong to different autiune'. [Sehoell, vol. ii. Greek 
lit.} J. G; Selmaider publisliefiwork on 
animals ish 1784^. but h»- htteet e^SnMU&e Greek text is 
hy S’. Jacobs, Jh»a. • We ’d» »nt aWpre 'that there is any 
&glish, tranriatiem of this work. Tbeip^^e hlso twenty 
Gt^k letters extant attributed to | pdl^oittof thd name of 
.'Ailian. ■>■■ . ■. 

1 >dBLIATSfUS, Bnethcr ] 
on Tactics, which be 


ion^(&Mviante.;, wrote a bebk 
fe^^tiie"^peror Hadrian. 
There ate sto'cral edhidBlIind trfemations ofthjs work. A 
l^ermau transidiion,.hy A. I|i|||Baumg)irtiier, tklteared in his 
eeinpltoe collection of tite ^^k writers on military tactics, 
FranbenihaPmA Mannheim, is a French 

translation by B. da Busw,' Porisi !TO7, Avals, 12mo. 
[SrAoeli.] 

dtpiXII, a» name of a piriciMi gens or dan in anpfent 


ftimities in^ded 


Rome, who pretended to denvie thd 

f n, son of I'ytbakwus- Of the > 

‘tiiia gens, the most disting _ 

aulli, the Lepidi, and the kiauri. gm tna'tw latter, see 
Lepidim and BcAUnua-j AnuMig tm Psmllt, the most 
worthy of hotiee was L^ua ivmilBia i^i«d|tos> fee son 
of the oonriil bearing aaiha^wha.tiitl in the battle 

near [Efennm 'iAu. 91^).'4Aer'tumg‘'hMsitwagt j^ to 
(beck: fee rafeneM of hisfefilaa^a. ^YouUs Aimilms was 
a mete*hoy'«f,|ku 'dklllk ■nf^tus'ltefeaii, yut .%'diis personal 

a«hiafewnd8,b8 eventually 
■edun^. ‘His .#feter 
Ctenriius impio, the eon- 
•C. 


attained fe 
dKmi'lia.few. 
quetor 



■, .as M, 1 , 144 

y . •.' 

imblw of thice comutbKMB^'J^ 

in'tlie southit'cny 

with the 'grobtid 

Pythagoreans^-'^Two yeams^toi at 
■the age t&rty six. to woe deeded 4 ourule ntdito in., 

Vrettomeerir wo may tolie> 4 l^ttta>t|h io twelve eandklat^t 
of .rtwto merit that e««7 one of them bdtome aftwwfyds 

1. TV'.. itts trntnrrm ikit iO^ .. •.wvnnWMT :' i An 


eesttjis 

,were (^ .. „ 

oorapaoioi6f^a*^oir'^!i^''thirf Mjjfe'xeto'he^'- Amphtpolia. 
Tlnwe hg pateiMed' to ^tMthraoe, yfhwe Ive soon after 


in that oapdSityi was govewis^ of the south-western n%rtjbf 
the Spanimtohitto^^i with', aVxmsiderahle lto'o''twev nis 
eomman*. $W^p|intigpt was reheVred the ftdlawihg 
year) buyfidthpowers, f&r he now hort thd ti^ of 

S t0e4nsM,tuid was accompanied by doulde the usuad nton* 
etofifelars. In an enga®emont, toweV«i4 with fliel-UBii 
tani, «OW of Ips moh weteiChtihi pteoea, «i||l»B,reit Only 
«av^ b^ted tto wwtoif B^^^thls dpisf^at® 

was, retrieved in tlto t^iai V«Minf ^ govMjpmeut by a-| 
signal tote of the enetm;!' in wltoh IS^WO of tEeif men ’ 
were Irfl d^'-tto W a pubU*! tha«ik?- 

giving yni^ted to the sOnate in hpitutir'of tiSmUius. Soon 
after, topteturoed to ltetei’.lriul topwd tlmt .to ; hh<i been 
appointe^'to hid’^ttendlLDne of tto ten commto>to<to ft# 
gog^^ng affeto, to pf Western Asih wtooh 

: iHUi^toly -been wrested by,*4he two.Scipios ..from Anti- 
ochiis tbu Great. .^pailraS -Was a member also of the col¬ 
lege of ategursJtplli On early a^, bhtwe de tot And any 
means of fixing too period of his election. As a -candidate 
jlbr tto cOTsulship he met withnepeated .yepulses, and only 
attained thto hontofflliJ 82 ,B.C,,- tone years afte^;holding 
thototo® of pimtoripfltoSin'gi tbia..Etod tto ibHowing 3-cat he 
commanded attarmy todLigTntai and, succeeded in toe coni- 
plete teducton of a'powerful petole called the Ingauni (who 
have left theit name to toO maritime town of Albenga, for¬ 
merly Albtom Ingaunum). A imblip thapksgivin^ of threo 
days was imraedtotoly votcA and, on his return to'm>me, he 
had tto honoto df p triumph. For; the next Jen yenta wol 
loSB'liJht of AlteihuSi, and to toe end of to>» pp^M he is. 
only montited M totote'te^ by tto iiitiabi.tatos of 
Fiirtlito Sp^^'iprotedt ttot itoercstEt at Rcitot , an honout 
whieh at otto^Etoed uiijiadded to his influence. l4;Wa® 
this period #to.tto last Maee^^^ wdr eommenced; 

aud ttemh-tto Rbntans ^tod scarcely have anto'ipatod 
struggle team Perteusi who intorited from hk father only 
tlie Shiato^d i^Stos :«f^the greatTilacedonian moiiaiohy, 
yet toteejsCO*^^^'to three successive years, were more toaii 
batllodby Oteto- ;lp 1 <>8 a seoojod ,consulship, and with 
it toe ootomsiKi^ll^ Ppyseus, was entrusted to iSmiltoto 
He was now. iTtowCrsixty years years of agCv but, hp was 
f sup^rteddj^Jwo :so^ And, two sons-indaw, wKo possessed 
both >By- Papiria, a lat^, btoonging to 
one off the first fptttoies to 'Home, he had Wo. sons and 
three, dttn{^(teto.^,,;l^|dm'‘sons, .toe elder had been adopted 
iritdtoe,ht>to^'oftoe ^mfhy the ttelehrtoed>^pon«dt of Htei- 
nibto, tod, conseilueirtly, bore the name ip^uintus Fabius 
Maximusiatoto' ^'ddfUtionof .£mihahus,,to mark his ori-' 

»' giaal ooitoexfe^flt?!'® hoise of the .(lEmiUi. The, younger, 
only seventoei^ve^'af^O. at tots peribd.had been adopted 
by mstnto ndhnn'>^ifo;pw^f &ipio Airioahusi and was now 
:,-ctoiod by fttot-Int^tetomtedPtnbdftitoer hy adoption, vie;, 
P; Coimelipffite^o^Witl^w'tel^^ of AindjtonUH,' as in his 
brotte'i 'he eatolesited^ of Roruah history oftep 

ctoibUhd|(h^h tM ltetA^^ s^toemot^ so, as toe youn^ 

h of Afticanua . By 
lag^te^^din, .tEinilius was father-in,- 
atoigeivcoftbetoensot:, and to Ailing 

. |to «iccotopariM .^mUiU8 to 

^ ul ;,hont#ibutcd in a marked 
Imahs wa8>-«t^g% posted tn'j 

__ ._J1to(|jid8«pa.«0m jte^ri^ia mf 

:'’W|h!Uli^lluSelf;to,-te puttoto^ 
noiuiiiuB mane goOd ht^ passage thton^ & mtoitteins, and 
the two armies were spon in otherneai. I^dna. 

-Oh toe eventog before the., bto|ii|tn''d.fll(ter |n '^ 
i'iiwy,nwedSulpioins,'obtains®®ionato''rpeto “ ' 

wtdtoMs ^ noops upon- a poiptewnm Waded^te; 

« B4e jfr- toote ages. . Ah edte of ^ mooito' 

n toteigbt 

H ptodtott to HteftW top setdteT ew to '-'Whettllip.evlntftil 
momem aHimHt te8.nt out iudehd to stoist toe 

moofttinher Ubahtowitoftoa u'stud clamour,pf their kettles 
and nor omitted to offer tter the light of their torcte; 


aIso..’evbi^1 

|bonte< 

law to 1 

Tuhmp:-’ '*Ti. 
tlw’war .ito-,,,. 
manner to his •k|lj 
range ofOj) 
Macedonia, 





AS'l* 'hi . 

ntpriteeht catoer toto Iter. lA 
Ltoa/utoey hand, superstitom pro- 
hO^r^dPtonn i <”> the fed- 
Btfi? corresponded to the 
hopes of Pteiitote 
'(^#6d with' scarteltoa 



fbH into tl® htoide. tg thk ebu^erdr. |['ate -of the battle 

ofP) dna%asbotevt\Ji|dhv*toe etjhpte to toeh?d ofJuiito 

Livy,,],ndeesl. assigtMP&tma'day in ^ early part of Sep- 
teniper y but 14 is. hdt iltpo'salfs toal^'idimtrehce may be 
owing to some'im'golan^ in toplflo'to)tn'''ealendBr, which, 
priw to,-the-Julian ciSHtetlon, ofma-havc .differed 
widely ftom toe present digtrihutioh of..toe"year. The Ro- 
tonns were oareiul irt roOwdWtf day of eyefy important 
battle. After reducing,Maeedunia.te. tod' Ibrtn of a Roman 
ptovihee, iEmilibs p'roOeei^d hri his r^gugi.to ; Here, 

under the order* of'tob senate,lie weach^usly surprised 
sevens toajig, and delivered fito to his i^y ilSO.OOi) of too 
inhabitdnte’as slare|^ and lift toeir propgHy.as plunder. On 
Ills'; arrival .in Rihnto however, he .tound'initos. army, with 
whetu he was far frm" pomilaril too chiuT 'opponents of his 
-etolto.to n triumphi S'This nononr'k* at late obtained, and 
Petoetis With his y(>uhg ,(jlMldren{'Some of them too young t> 
be setisilSie of tbeir situation, Were paraded for three sneces- 
sive.days tlirdUgh the streets of Rome. But'the tifiumphant 
geperal‘'lmd a ievere lesson ftom oliliction in the midst of his 
hbitonr. Of two sons by a second wife, (he hadJong divorced 
Papiria,) one aged twelve died five days betere toe triuiriiib, 
ihb pto^ aged fourteen, a few diy s after ; so that he had now 
no'toil te bund down.his name to po.sterity* ^Bniilius lived 
eight years after hia,victory ove^^jr'seus, in wliidi ^leriod 
we need oiily mention his cens«mhip, b.c. J 64 ., At bis 
death. Ih0i,n.c., his ta-o sons, who had been adopted into 
®ther fiimflite, fabius and SHpio, honoured his memory in 
the Roman tetoion hy the e.\lubitiah of funeral games; and 
the Adelphi of Terence, the last'coracdy the jioet wrote, was 
first presentiidto the Komaai public on this occasion. The 
fact is attested by the inseriptioh still prefixed to the play. 
Aftoilitte tound in his grateful friend rolybius one willing 
and able to commeniorate, nerhaps to exaggerate, his vhtucs. 
Few. Romans Mve received JO favourable a character from 
histoiy. (SeOWolylpus, Livy, IHutasoh.) 

AENE'AS.aTrojan prince of the royal blood, son of Ancluses 
and 'Venn*; -' According'to Httpier he commanded the Dar- 
danians; and bis name otT.ura irenuenUy in toe Iliad, but 
not in the first rank of hei-oes. He owes his celebrity to 
those stories Which make him the reputed founder of the 
Ttytoan empire in Italy, and to his being the hero of Virgil's 
■ ptom.' Acs;ording to the. .Latin*pdets,. on toe night when 
Troy was taken, or, astithers say.hcfore its capture, Aiiucas 
quitted the city, bearing on his shouldei-s his aged father, and 
the images of Ids housMioldgods; accompanied by his wife 
Creusa, wtjo perished by the wa3ri'an<lh>^ son lulus, also 
, called'Ascaidtis. The older auttelrs cb not spestkjpf.the mul¬ 
titude pfMlowprs and nuijilior Of toi^ with whiOT^irgil has 
adumed-fais narrative. According to ihowheAuitted tlie Tro- 
jidl shOregin a single shipto seek Ids fortug^uithe unknown 
reglwiWof toe west. Alter ntHiy Wamlcriiigs he reiiobed the 
toteiOf Latolto With one huadred followers,,and w'as favour- 
jdily % Hatinua,.lung of toe countty|Who assigned a 

amnll tract of gtound.to a setttement for t|[e'Trojans. But 
wtu- BooTthtokp Quthetwto>n toe.stran^rs''h^nd the natives. 
Thrnus, primse of toe RutiiU, joined latinns to expel too 
foreigne^l but the allied Jirlnces were defeated, and La- 
jtmHs waB 'slBmWn toe first battle. Latosik, hjs daughter, 
' becante toe bride of the vict^, gnd thUWteW of Laurenttim 
fellinto his hands. '--/Eneas nq# built tog city .of Lavinium, 
which was haidly eamBlfi|j ^ wlBniTnMto^«fediP appeared 
in arms, Bsri«tedsid>yl®toitoK;*tt«W'ipW..,: Another 
battle ensuto, in. Wfaifdf TurtimB isB j'.hrd.tof itet^ were 
defeated, and A^asvilHdruWhea, te-httetoddistLppeared.in 
the river H.umtek, ..dSk was alterteSids joined as Jupiter 
Indigos; a 'temple Watelted to itoh ; on''the bank of toe 
rjyer; and the Latins, d^-m^tera^, the consuls of Rome, 
offered saoirifieifi te mjm tinder that name. IuIub, 
hu '-tett'%v-Hri!h^!Wmiiedelp((>tote torone, and founded a 
’ - * - " - of Latium, called Alba Inngu. 

,, ylwtei te 0^^ tend Lavinia, 

_____^ li«e' # iWtoi-to iulus, 

howeiito, left progtoy* toough toter tdaitos^ ^ to have 

liCCfl sot 2 m MAHpisAia'ixaofrMk WViATmndeistMfil oialk ,.d'CS.>.y_.y.,._- 
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rfneo W impwW honf» igi? the old Scott^b KVont y KJ; attd Mhl.bf ,llr. . 

ofC®*arrb4*>^ thw'dgpentftom fbe fbnaer. fech iff a c$«sie Jigfr asa^iW”, 

a. Aetch pt viO bbief tnffitiona jibont this ^aob of The Ewff of ^grrey 

Brinee an4 his, eettletoant i^v. Italy r jTSee and^feiirai beoiis> jpi^ited''in)<-W Thei« asaoqnwfei^ 

leh ivp* 176.;,^JlaioandThulvBll'g.htinftlaaoni^ txaiialfitions by &eMj||)ia''the «ieig^tio'*rama 

i^j^isllosiohixk'^Hamfjrtolhe hjatwycsr^neashttw ^TDi^n faasnaar!ty«iypneei^[!ftli 9 theii. 
the ^Jiin waria, a ^i^ctioa that he aad his'cwdten rtifdl'' ' iSnrCi'M A, a tiei!nn Ihr wh^ is commonly called a 

for (^atufiei ovdt the lifbjaiis '.' nothing ia eaid qf the nddle. .It i» the desra'ipti^ of a thi^g hy-wrtaia ofits quo- 
jdaoe of their settlepient. ' Some have supposed that He le? iitles seWtetf anddispomVtrith tha' ebjeet' of Udiiig'wfaat 
mained in the Ttoed, and thattbe 'ttoiy or hir onugratihg to the tiling ia, and of oai!arion»igL, ila disoeiv^ ’ta^ 

«f&ly is etitiielf destitute of foundatun^.'striae. •' • ■ ' ■* 

; iih'NBIt). The most Odebia^.,e|^ poem id* antiquity. Ag( Bmima difiba ft«m a,^«Aiiition or dlher$reet Btate> 

" after the Iliad aiid:0dy^y. It waa'written by Virfpl in the meat, net In being &Ise,but only in being obaenre and nds- 
timp of Augustus Csosb; and Wi^tea the wandentjgsjof leading, The one is ap ins^ca%f,tijo ai'plieatioa of 
\*fin«as after the 8ieghof1&of I his language to make known our thoughts, aiS the„other ofits 

adVentureB preVibusfto his trath'lAVijtnai wim amicutlMi to the poaiosbgfcencenBng-them; but.thewoids 

final estaWislftnent in lbtidlh, ;'Tbefponm< hqwb not of a good ienigma,' when prqi^ly ufiderstood, ere aetrue os 

carry its hero so far. aa tins; tort- a single combat those of a gut^aefinitioh. It-is ^ an indispensable quality 

hetwecnjEima* andJl^Btw, amlthdj&ath of the la^S In (rfthe"latter,.a8well asofthe'farmor.tbatitshltilhfrmtelli- 

some respects VirM has deyi8m:;f^, the ’gibtej^ih.its iyhule jmpo^jmly in o^ ; ' 

in the article iBnees., He has multip^ the Traun ships The object of^sdirect stalanient, is to convty h^rmation; 
and increased tho ttumher of the Tfesjaris; he has carried t!het of an^lsenigmft is to exetcjje the ingenuity, "^he former, 
his hero to 'CMihage, though we d4 not knew whethers in its simplest arid most lOf^titnate for&i, haei only to be 
Carthage existed at the supposed’ djto of A&ieas’wander- .reiwtpeti by tim mmd; tlm latterdwbnds to t^red. An 
ings; he lias made the death Of Turihisaprecede tlie maf- aaiigma, Iborefore, may be mgarjUHBB one'hf the complex or 
riage of Aincas and the foundation el' I-avinium; and has pirn^ehted modes of Compostiioh,^at ia.to soy, one of 
alloweil Latinos to survive, instead of making his daughter which do not merely appeal tc thd apprehension, hut excite 
wed the author of her father's death. The poem eensists of and gratify Other inteiieotUal faculties, U 
twelve books, of which the six first are occupied in'relating ; In very ancient Blues, accordirtgt^i tiie amigma was a 
the wanderings of ./Eneas," and seem to be modelleil on the common and favourite medium for the convinanoe even of 
Odyssey; the six last cogjiain his descent into Italy, and the tniths of tho bigheM importance.. Formal composition in 
war which ensued between the Trojans and the natives, the earliest state of society, that ft mttdbe the better distin^ 
and seem to he modelled on the Iliad. In tlie mhlhte details guished ftoin oidftiiny speech,- iiifoOted an alaho^ 

of ornament as well ag^ the general notions of his work, raftely artificial chaiacmr ; arid ttfo timigma or fiddle pre- 
Virgil has borrowed lafgely from Homer. This pociti was spiited itself among ather devices .Ibr that endV It liad, 
written later than Kis other works, the Eclogues and besides, the peculiar rpeommendatiotf of giyinft an air of 
Georgies. It Was commenced about the year A.n.c. 72a, mystery^ to the sentitUenV^hich ft involved, and so making 
or H.c. .10; and the autjior continued to labour oh it till it seem to he something iftill more rmnuto .thnh it might 
his death, in n.c. 20; at which time he was so little satisfied' really be from common expeiiehoa and spptnilation. The 
with the state of his pinductioll that, it is said", he gave eonicst term cenigma, indped, 'was prqhaldy-used dgiginally^ to de- 
injunctions on.Ihs deathbed that it should ho burnt, as too scribe any short ehmp^tioti, such as on apolupie, pr ^hle, 
imperfect to advance his fame. Tho order was not fulflUed, or other porfahle sample of wisdemt oj^Stto^iftnment. 
at the desire of Augustus, who intrusted the publication ^Enigma is somdfhing dttrk and the corre- 

to two learned friends of the author, Tucca and Varust .sponding verb always meaiia’to ;Speak <m 2 ^- 

Many lines are left iihiierfoct; some suppose this to be one mtilicalTy, acco^ing to our moaiiing of jtiie word, w to speak: 
proof that the finishing hand of the master w'M never ap- with a certain degree of mystery and oVscuiityi- 
plied; but we doubt whether it is, and think it possible that In the progress of civilization and literatute, it coma to ko 
they were purpo.sely left so. It called forth the enthusiastic felt that, olwcurity and difficulty were ^ptalities, wltich, 
admiration of his contemporaries. Propertius wrote— whatever pleasure they might cpnycy to .those yrho tried to 

Yield, llimian poet* ; lonlS of Greei'P, sWo way; master them, WCrC^iUCOttsistent WUtn aift^e^^er and 

The Iliad Main aliaii own a greater lay; more appropriate objects of speaking tud .Writing. 'Whether 

and some writers, cvcn.in modern times, liave expressed the the purpose be simply to commupioato'fhifonttatioh, on 
same opinion. The merits <rf'these poets will bo better dis- whemer it be to appeal also tq „^ inSqgiliiliton.’Bnd the 
cussod under their respectivenumes. It is enough to say that, passions, a style is good exactly in ptagOttihn us il is expres- 
coropared with the Iliad, the Aincift is wanting ill originality five, that is to sgy, as it ouiryeY^^plI^y’ai^,completely, 
and power;' ft is evidently the laboured performance of a the thouj^ts of the writejt,OT;to?a^®ft*‘'"I^'mitigma', thara- 
Icamed man, possessed of an elegant mind, who has'availed fore, the very end and; titouro. of which is . the rt,vov8e of 
himself freely of the labours of those Who have preceded this, instead of being ion. ornament,.hOffcgarded us 
him. Virgilis characterized by Niehuftr.as possessing "a one of the worst fgulift of 

genius barren'for creating, groat as was his tolent for cm- towards the reason, a fault 

helHslung.’ The clidmcters of the j^neid arc deficiant in in writing—wha^'er figqi^ jor.&Apltf. Is’^triiduced in 
tho individuality and freshness wliich mark the detoriptmns poetry or rhetoric mmeig the reader by its 

of those whC ? have mingled in scenes, and been i'ami- ingenuity thwi for afrpothw^rjKi'se."' Amongst iho.so 
liar with characters such as they portray. The brave . wnters who have vitiated works by wbtif may he colled 
Gyas, and thc’'hrto,-e Cloanthua are hardly distinguishable, an mnigmatic turn of .philology, Ypung is an .instance, 
except by name: Achates, the friend'of Aipeas, is a mere mMii Night f 

shiulow, always ^tending, on hft chief; and, indeed, with AityLIAN HARP, a tnuHcallBsti|ilraenli tlmeminds-of ■ 
tho exception of I)ido,TO» ehMactor is well defin^:‘jEncas whJhh are drawn from it by a current Of air aetiifg'on. tlie ” 
himself, though the'heroi of mo poem, nlitlicr exhites any strftigs ; lienee it is nam^,. after ASofrw, to whom-. i« the 
strong infxwCst n« loaves arivjxjwWrM impression. In this heathen my thology is given the O^StamTOd of dm win^ 
respect Virgil is mmeakniiahl^^lliwot te Ij[,pmer. The fowncjm Rather betore *toe middle of tlietet ocnuay,4ho .«olian 
froinhisownimaginatiiito'ftrfrota||ie writings of olderautht^l TIorp.>g|s broiight fo in Ijondott^ tengK^-invented 
had to create chaiacteni and desc^emanners such os hC 'had instrument;. and ES- Aridefson, in* a Thomson's OA« 

eeverseen; the latter was femilfttr with men. and actions oaj®g/t<s';{,Ha» 7 i,a 8 crijt)es the invention ofit to Mt. Oswald, 
such as he desiirihod them, or at lofigt ho embodied the vivid (the composor of Scotiw sbngsi w® paesmnOj) adiling, ‘ its 
traditions of an early and pCettoal age. The strengtih of proportiel are ihllf in TAa.Glatffg ^Indolence.' 

■Virgil lay in tho pathetic wBier than in the sublime j .and Ho'wcvcr, it ia poseipto^^^ an'ItfiitrmBtoit of the kind 
manypassages oftise A5nei|d,whtoft admitted of th* former was jpry .oncienllj' 'Iniwn, for the TalmudiAi say tftot 
quality, are exquisitely beautiful.. .i ‘ '' thft JCwnor, qr DaSid, aounded of itself wlveii the 

The AEneid hai iMg frcqnenfly transmted into, most nqrth wftid^_hloq^'*6n -tt, *;,Rut the merit of the invonfion 
European languages. In onr ovyn, wo may ftofipa oho go- in tho foritoiti|»owtMtofo4h't4(mto4^*d)^us Kitoher, wfe 
cnliarly interesting to the literaty a»tiqualy j a tranriation, in (Kb. ix. g^fejSSius des^ibesift: 

by Gawin Itouglas, bishop of Hunfcold, of tiie whole Aineid ‘ As thainatcnatant iB new, soalso is ft pltoMiant antteBsy to 
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oonitruct, »a4 w hottJrd iji to td admiration (?f 

cvory oiK% It is *B«jf as toig as thfe wimiow in wlikh it is 
placed rcmaina elnsfedi Kut'^shen tiiis is openeil, a sudden 
liamkoniuns somid breaks forth wliich astonishes the hearers, 
tbr. l^y 'lieith^ tten'uive adamce it proceeds, nor what kind 
of instrument is WIbre them, for the sounds do not resemble 
tltose df a »f ringed or of a pneumatie instruntent, but partake 
of both. The instrument la ftiade of pine wood, is five palms 
long, (fifteen inches,) two broad; and one deep: it may coii- 
tahf fifteen or more strings till equal, and of catgut. The 
raetlKxl of tuning it is not, as in other instruments, by Sds, 
4ths, 5ths, Stc., but aU the «trii%s are to be in u|^on orin 
octaves, and It is wonderful that such different' harmony 
sliould to produced from strings thus tuned.’ 

A modern writer gives the following more detailed direc¬ 
tions for the construction of the AJolian harp, and such as 
we know, from cxiwriraent, are bettor ealimlated to produte 
the intended effects. Let a box be made of ks thin deal as 
possUde, of a length exactly answering to the window in 
which it is intended to be placed, four Or five inches in 
depth, and five or six in width. Glue on it, at the extre¬ 
mities of the top, two pieces of wainscot, about half an inch 
high and a quarter of an inch thick, to serve as bridges tor 
the strings; and withinside, at each end, glue two pieces 
of toecli about an inch square, and of length equal to the 
width of the box, ,which is to hold the pegs. Into one of 
these bridges fix as many pegs, such as are used in a piano¬ 
forte, though not so large, as there are to to strings; and 
into the other, fasten a.s many small brass pins, to which 
attach one end of the strings. Then string the instrument 
with small catgut, or first fiddle-strings, fixing one end of 
them, and twisting the ottor round the opposite peg. Tliese 
strings, Which should not be drawm tight, must be tuned in 
unison. To procure a proper passage for the wind, a thin 
board, supported by four pegs, is placed over the strings, at 
about three inches distance from the sounding-board. Tlie 
instrument mtist be exposed to the wind at a window partly 
open , and to increase the force of the current of air, either 
tile door of lift room, or an opposite window, should he 
opened. When the wind blows, the strings begin to sound 
in nnisqn; hut as the force of the current increases, the 
sound changesinto a pleasing admixture of all the notes of' 
the diatonic scale, ascending and descending, and these 
often unite iff the most delightful harmonic combinations, 
producing 

A Mrtnhi imwic, nnver knuwil bi»rore,'’ 

says TSwmson, in his Castle of Indolence, who goes on 
describing the instrument as one 

“ rrm» wjiich. wifh airy ftiigw liiylit, 

iNich mortal tttiu'li the niont refiotMl, 

Tim Crotl (*1' Winds firnips hounds nf ilcfjj 
WhotKtt*, with Jnttt thu )inrt> of .flohnt U 

Ah mtt I wluit h(tti(] ran huich thr strinif to fine ? 

Who It}) tlu! lolly (Uupaiioit itiU 

Such swei't, ttiich hu<}, finch solcmii airs lUrlno, 

Then let thiuii down Into the soul? 

• • • s • 

WUtUwai’hllnj; iiniure all. nlwvt* the toaoh of nrt V* 

The Icarneil Matthew Young, B.O., formerly of Trinity 
College, Dublin, has entered dccplv into the nature of the 
A5oliiiu harp, in hi.s Mmjuiri/ into tfie prindjKil Pha-nomma 
(f Sounds, &.C., and as Ins work is rare, we shall here avail 
ourselves of iiis remarks on this subject:— 

‘ The phasnoniena of the /Eolian lyre may-to accounted 
tbr on principles analogous to those by which the phamo- 
mena of sympatlietic tones are explained.’ [See Sympa¬ 
thetic Sotnsfos.] ‘ To remove all uncertainty in the order 
of the notes in the lyre, I look off all the strings but one, 
and on placing the instrument in a due position, was sur¬ 
prised to hoar a great variety of notes, and frequently such 
as were not produced by any aliquot part of tJio strings : 
often, toe,' I lieattl a chord of ttvoor three notes from thi.s 
single string; From obsen'ing these phenomena, they 
apjteared to me so very complex and extraordinary, that I 
tospairod of being able to account for them on the principle 
of aliquot parts. However, on a more minute enquiry, they 
all appear to How from it naturally and with ease. 

* But let us consider what will to the effect of a current of 
air rushing against a stretched elastic fibre. The particles 
ythich strike against the middle point of the stnng will 
ntotfeUie Whale string from its rectilineal position; ind as 
no blast coAtlbues exactly of the same strength fbr ah jt con¬ 
siderable tiinei, although it to able to remove the String 
from its Tefctilinel^ lKIsition, yet, unless it be too rapid arid 
violent, it will not to able to keep it bent: the fibre will, 
therefore, by Its elasticitv. retuin to its former position; 


attd^ by Its iBKMSsea vriaifity, pess it%n to the oAMr 
and so eMittpito t<i> iritoate km excite pulses in the air 
which will preduto the toftW iif the entire string. Bnt if the 
current iff air to too im4 rapM> When tl%Str{ttg is t 
bant from Uie rectilineia ]^ftidn, it will not to able to re¬ 
cover it, ba|will contintre toht and tellying like the cordage 
of a ship in a brisk gale. Bowevel;, though the whole string 
cannot p^orm its vibrattopSi the siibbrdin^e aliquot jOfts 
may, which will he <ff diterent lengths in different cases, 
according to the rapidity of the blast, llius when tlie veto 
city of the cuiTent of air increases, So as to prevent the 
vibration of the whole ebing, rilose ipartieies vwiieh strike 
against the middle points of the halves of thff String, agitate 
those halves as in the case of syrapatlietie arid secondary 
tones; and as these halves vibrato in half the timb of the 
whole strhig, though the blist may be to(> rapid to admit 
of the vibration of the whole, yet ft can haW no more effect 
in preventing the motion of tto halves, than it would have 
on tlie whole string Were its tension quadruple ; for the 
times of vibration in strings of difterriit lengths, and agree¬ 
ing in ottor circumstances, are directly as the lengths; and 
in strings differing in tensions, and agreeing in other cir¬ 
cumstances, inversely as the etpiare roots of the tensions 
apd, therefore, their vibrations may become strong enough 
to excite such pulses as will affect the drum of the ear; and 
the like may be said of other aliquot divisions of the String. 

In the same manner as standing corn is tont by a blast of 
wind, and if the wind be sufficiently rapid, it will have re¬ 
peated its blast before the stem of cum can recover its jier- 
pcndicular position, and therefore will keep it bent. But If 
it decays in rapidity or .strength, (he stem of com will have 
time to perform a vibration before it is again imjielled; and 
thus it will appear to wave backwards and forwards by the 
impulse of the wind. Those particlfes which strike against 
such points of tlie string as are not in the middle of the 
aliquot parts, will interrupt and counteract each other’s 
vibintions, ns in the case of syin]iallietic and secomhu-y 
tones, and, therefore, will not jiroduce a seii.sihle effect. 
With reganl to those notes which cannot bo produced by 
any exact subinultiplo of tbe string, but which, notwith 
standing, are somcliiues heard on tlie yEoliim liiirp, Mr. 
Young observed that they were always transitory, gniduully 
rising or falling to such notes, above or below them, as 
would bo produced by exact aliquot parts of the whole 
string. 

Mr. Young follows the principles here laid down, by a 
series of experiments, which are of a very satisfoefory nature; 
but for these 'we must refer the reader to the work itself. 

AiO'LLlN ISLANDS, the ancient name of the eleven 
small islands north of Sicily, now generally called the 
*LtPAKT Islands. 

AiOT-1 AN MODE, in ancient music, one of the five prin¬ 
cipal modes of tlie Creeks, which derived its name, not from 
the Aiolian isles, but from .Aiolia, a country of Asia Minor. 
What this mode was, it is now difficult, if not impossible, to 
determine. Writers of all times and kinds tnft’er most 
essentially from each other on the subject. Koiisseau says 
it was grave: the AbVic Feytou coutraclicts him. Sir F, 
Stiles tells us tlmt this mode was the same ai our E flat 
Dr. Burney makes it F minor; and Rousseau says F, mean¬ 
ing, Of course, F niiijor. See Mowb. 

AEO'LIANS, the name of o;ie of those Various peoples, 
W'hom we are acoustonicd tq class under the general appolla- 
lation of Greeks. We trace tbe name of ASolians to Thes 
saly, their jirimitive aborle, as far o.s wo know, whore they 
appear to have toeii closely related to the Phthiotic Aohte- 
ans of the same lamnti-y. What was the nature of tlieir 
relationship to the Dorians who dwelt successively in Plithia, 
Olympus, Piiulus, Dryopis and the Peloponnesus, we can¬ 
not determine; but uridimbtcdly their languages were yery 
•closely allied. The Aclitci'ef the Peluponuesus (Uie AciiHit 
of Homer) were also kinsmen, and, in Ibct. part, of tto 
Aiolians; and the great emijriwttun, iminjabuly called the 
jEolian, was an emigration w Achman people. It seems 
probable that the emigration ffroln the Peloponnesus com¬ 
menced before the Doriati iiiy|Siom oC return of the Hera • 
clidm, as it is often called,'whieu Caused so great a re¬ 
volution in the Peninsula; but it cannot be auutitcd tliat 
this event contributed still further to the Achaian or 
AJolian emigration uniler Penthilus the son of Orestes, and 
others of Agamemnon’s ilescendants. •This j|re»t revolu¬ 
tion in the Peloponnesus, caused by an invasum of haiffy 
mounlainocrs and conquerors from Northcniiffiroece, took 




place, as the best-informed Greek historians believed,' i 
ej^ty years after the war pf Troy, or 6.C.1104; and appa- J 
rently caused a retrogressian Imtlie condition of southern i 
Greece, and drttve out a more civ^ed race. Strabo says that ' 
the .iSpliim settJeteents in ^a |iur generations prior 
to those galled the Ionian. The i£dian colonies on the i 
Aaiatio tnain land rfere widely spread, extending at least ( 
from GysieUs along the shores of tlip Hellespont and the : 
.^geon to the river Caicus, and even the Hermns; Many 
positions in the interior were also occupied hy thent, as 
well as the fine island of Lesbos, with Tcnedos, and othera 
of smaller importance. Homer mentions aft these parts as 
possessed by a ditfcrcnt people; which would he a proof, if ; 
any were wanting, that the race of new settlers came after 
his time. There were twelve cities or states included in 
llie older settlenients. in Hiat tract of Asia Minor on 
Algean, which was known in Greek geography by the name ' 
of .Solis, and formed a 'part of tiio subsequent larger divi- i 
sion of Mysia. Smyrna, one of them, which early fell into 
toe hands of the lonitms, tlie nei^hours of die Aiolians, 
still eirists nearly on th* old spot, with exactly the same 
name, thus adding one to the many instances of the durable 
impression mada by Greek colonists wherever they settled. 

But besides those twelve states, to which we have alluded, 
(most of which were near the coast,) there w'ert*. many Aiolian 
towns founded Iw tlie new comers alorfg the Hellespont, 
the range of the Ida mountains, and on the coast of Thrace. 

The name Mulic is often applied to a branch or dialect 
of the Greek language; hut os we do not possess any 
entire work written in this dialect, we cannot satisfactorily 
compare it with the Attic, or that variety of the Greek 
langiiagb in which thef tragedies of .<t!scbylus, Sophocle.s, 
ami Euripides, tlie histories of Thucydides and Xenophon, 
and the orations of Aischines and Demosthenes are written. 
There is no douht, Ittiwcver, that it approached nearest to 
tlio Doric dialect of the Greek language, such as it was 
sytoken in most parts of the Peloponnesus after the great 
Delian invasion tilreadv mentioned. 

AiOLIPYLK.vEOLlPILE, AmMpila, tfw bailnf JEo- 
lus, an inetTument made use of formerly in exlierimeiiting, 
consisting of a hollow bull, w ith a small orifiee in which a 
tube might be screwed. It served to boil water in, lor the 
purjiose of crealiag steam. This instrument is mentioned 
by Des Cartes, in bis treatise on Metaort, chap. iv.. as used 
in his time. It is now entirely out of use, unless we cluioso 
to oonsider the boiler of a steam-engiue as an aailipile. This 
IS by no means the first instance in which a pliilosophical 
toy has been made of use to the arte. 

jERA, a point of time from which mbmpient years are 
couutotl, and in some instances ftmeeding years, as in tlie 
Christian asra. The origin of the woid epra is very doubtful. 

All nations who have any iiistory to reoord have fixed' 
tlteir a-ra at some remat* j«riod, in order to emhraoe in 
their annals as large an extent of time as iiracticable. 
The creation of the world would most naturally present 
itself to tliose who might have arty means of ascertaining 
the time at its occurrence and the Bible would he the 
source from whence the information anight he obtained. 
But, unfortimately for chronology, the Bible is not suffi¬ 
ciently explieit on this subject; and, although the .lews and 
some Christian nations jio dote from the Civiatiou, their 
ooinpahitions of tho porM at which this eveut took place 
differ to the extoit of nearly ttro thousand years. Tltose 
whom tliis unoortainty has detoured, or who Itowe had no 
knowledge of the Scriptures, have contented themselves 
witli more recent periods. The ancient Romans adopted tlie 
epoch of their first supposed political existence, and the 
Greeks that ot the first odebratam w revived of the Olympic 
Gainos, which were with tliem an important national iestivul. 
A^uy nations have assumed some ev'ent closely conneetod 
with their religious faith: thus, the early Christians of the 
East dated 6^ the perseoutiitn under the Kiuperor Dio¬ 
cletian, and those of Euyt^ie and America, at the present 
day, from the birth of Ghost. All the followers of Moham¬ 
med have adopted, as an mra, the retreat of their prophet 
from Mecca to Medina, which they call the Hegira. 

Many of these soras am arlutiarily and incorrectly fixed, 
and even our own is erroneous by years. But an emir 
at the commencement will itnt invalidate the dates of eveitts 
recorded suhseguently, as tmy sera once assumed wiU he 
Bufficiont to sltow tihe auceeswoB of time, Itowewor ismorrsctly 
assigned to the {xgiod whose name it hears, 

With one or two nxe^tions, natiojw have jwdimud 


time tn ,accordance w% the cpuis« -of tho seasons j Hiey 
have hlwayi begun thac yeari^bt the same seaupB, somft' 
times perhaps a little elrlkir, a^ tometimei.]a|(Mr,''i>nt-In 
variably keeping near the migijiffl ebmmencemesjl.' 

Hera follows a l«t of the have booh or are 

most jft Use among the ei|dlixed h^tone of rite worid, ynrii 
the year of the Ghristifuji fera in w^h they began* >. », 

1. The year of tile ■vrorld aooordiftg tO tlie r^on- * • 

ing of Constanrinop^i whiidi’*'** ’h*ed in 
Russia until the begmnlhg of the eighteenth 
century, and is siift ei^hfyed by the Greek 
church - - - - ■- bio, 55Pfl 

2. The yw of the world a# Beckoned at Antioi^ - 

now med in the Abyssinian cluitch - - - B.c. 6492 
[The church of Alexandria efcnaily assumed the year 
B.c. 5502 as the year of the Creation,''but iii the yUar 
2S5 A.D. they discarded ten years, aiid thus acceded to the 
couDputation of Antioch. 1 

3. The year of Ihe world used by'the,Jew8 r - B.c. 37* • 

4. The Caliyuga, employed by the learnMthrough* 

out India, may be called an sera of the Craa- 
rion, being considered by the Hindoos as the 
commencement of the present state of tlte 


world, or * Iron Ago ■ 843. 3102 

5. The Olympiads; the mta of the victory of 

Confibus at the Olympic games, used chiefly 
by the Greek historians otter tha age of 
Alexander - -- -- -- -- -- b,C. 776 
[N.B, An Olympiad is a period of four years.] 

6. Tho building of Rome: lliis is generally called 

the Vurronian asra - -- -- -- -- b.c. 753 

7. The Catonian asra of the building of Romo is* b.c. 752 

8. The asra of Vicraraaditya, in common use 

throughout India - - - - - - - - - b.c. 57 


9. The Spanish asra, from tho conquest of Btmin 
hy Augustus, was emjiloyed in Spain, Por¬ 
tugal, Africa, and the South of France. In 
some pnsvinces this asra was in use until the 
middle of the fifteenth century - - - - - n. C. 38 
19. The asra of Salivahana, in common usetfaibugfa 

tho .southern and w'eslern states of India - - a. p. 78 

11. The ffira of Martyrs, er of Dioitsletian, so called 
from the perseoution of the Christians in the 
reign of that emperor, was much used by the 
early Christian< and is still employed in the 
churches of the East - - - . - . . - a.D. 284 

12. The Hegira, used.by all Mohammedans, dates 

from the flight of Mohammisd to Medina - - am. 628 

13. The Christian spra dates from the birth of 
Christ; tlie year in which he was (erroneously) 
supposed to he boru is callssd 1 B.c., tho fifl- 
lowing year 1 a.n. Many authors call tho 
year of our Lord's birth 0, ami cotisequenriy 
make the dates ol’ idl pnseeding events one 
year less than by tire common practice. 

The following rules will serve to show the fear of the 
Christian mrs corresponding with that ol' any given sera i— 
1. Wltcn the cominenceraent i>f riie given tera pitieedos 
tlie birth of Christ, subtract, from the given year the nuailier 
sflixod to tlie aira in the above list, and the remaitKler wiU 
be tltti year of Christ in which tlie given year began. 

If rile given year be less tliaii the affixed numlier, sub¬ 
tract it from that number, adding one ; the result will be 
the date before Christ. 

Kxaiaples .—Required the Christian date answering to 
the year of Romo 1754. 

Feum 1754 
Deduct 753 

Hie year 1001 x.d. eorrespomls with the year 1744 i, 'f»B* 
Required the year b.c. answering to 707 A.tljC, 

From 753 
Deduct 707 

.44 

Add 1 

The year 47 aai. eeiweides wirii 7fi7 kASC. 

The reason i« thisi a,b,c. 7B7 jHeans that an event took 
place m that year; and thecefiMie 753 - 70« or 47 years «.e. 
remain, and as all the yearn b.c. bifme ».c. 47 have expired, 
the event must take pUae M the year Bte. 47. 

* gw taster's CXrdwiftWy, a 794 _ 
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Required the year of Ghhstin wfliph the vear of the Jews 
6591 began. * 

From 5391 
Deduct 3761 

Anawer a.d. 1830 

2 ;“WKen the commciicenient of the given cera follows the 
hiilih of Christ, add to the given year the numte affixed to 
the «era in the list, less one. The sum will lie the year of 
Christ in which the given year began. 

Example .—Required the Christian vear in wliich 1031 of 
Martyrs began. • 

To the given year 1031 • 

Add the number in the list 1 003 
less one) 

' Tlie year a.d. 1314 answerstothe year 1031. 

AH the above dates may be reduced to the Christian mra 
by the same formula, except that of the Hegira, as the 
Mohammedans allow only 354 days to the year. Moliam- 
inedan reckoning is thus at variance with the course of 
tlie seasons; their year now begins in May, changes to 
March in 1840, and to December in 1830, and thus gains 
at the rate of a little more than three years in a century. 
It will, therefore, ho necessary to prepare any given date 
from the Hegira by subtracting three years for every hun¬ 
dred, before reducing it to the Christian mra. 

Required the year of), „. 

the Hegira/*-^'' 

Subtract 3 years for every) 
hundred/ 

1208 

Add the number in the list) 
less one/ 

1829 

The year of the Hegira 1245 began in the year 1829 a.d. 

3. The comnutaliou by Olympiuils may he thus exphiiucd 
for instance, Ol. lx.3 means that an event took place in 
the third year of the sixtieth Olympiad, and consequently 
in the year that followed the expiration of 59 Olympiads 
(or 59 periods of 4 years each), and 2 more years belong¬ 
ing to the sixtieth Olympiad; or after the expiration of 238 
yeais, and therefore in the year n.c. 538. 

AERIAL PERSPECTIVE, a tenn in painting, im¬ 
plies, ip its simple definition, the retxding 01 objects into 
distance, as seen through the medium of air. In its general 
application, however, it is to be understood in a more en¬ 
larged sense. Linear perspective may be considered the 
material guide of the artist, originating in, and governed. 
by, mathematical science; but aerial perspective is, in what¬ 
ever relates to effect, amenable to no positive law or esta¬ 
blished rule, and depends for its application on the percep¬ 
tions and capacity of the artist. Altliough entering into every 
variety of subject, in grapliic representation, it is in open 
scenery that aerial perspective is exhibited in its proper sphere. 
To feel this, it will only be necessary to recollect in how 
different an aspect the same scenery may present itself under 
different modifications of the atmosphere. A prospect, which 
at noon day, or in a dear and bleak morning, appears tame 
and uninteresting, shall assume an ideal character, and start 
into combinations of beauty, if seen at sunrise or at sunset, 
or under any temperature of the sky tuvourahle to the deve¬ 
lopment of picturesque effect. 

It is, of course, in those schools of painting, wherein the 
study of external nature, especially of landscape, has been 
most cultivated, that we are to look for the finest examples 
of aerial perspective. The Roman and Florentine masters, 
whose object, almost exclusively, was human form and cha¬ 
racter, seem to have felt or understood but little of it. The 
Dutch and Flemish painters exhibit high excellence in 
this particular, as is shown in the works of Rubens, Rem¬ 
brandt, Teniers, Ostade, Cuyp, Ruysdael, Wouvermans, 
Vandorveldt, &c. France, however, has the glory of having 
produced the artist Claude Lorraine, who, in this great qua¬ 
lity of art, has borne off the palm from all competitors. 
He rarely {jointed any other effects than those of tlie rising 
or the setting sun, well knowing their picturesque supe¬ 
riority; blit whoteyer be his subject, an ancient port, or 
ruins, or templea, the great and presiding charm of Claude 
is his consummate skill in aerial perspective. If there be 
any utist who, in the treatment of aerial {icTspectlve, can 


compete with Claude, that competitor, perhap, is Cuypu 
His {lictiMes'aro direct poftraits of .the scene before him,^ 
the willowy l8ke,,the imu^ the meadow, the ^owsy shep¬ 
herd, and the ruminatiim^W. Bu^ ip spite of the sims 
pliclty of these materials, and an horizon, in gwerah pei^ 
fectly flat, he communicates to his works an effect of air 
and distance, and conpquentiy of reality, which must rank 
thorn among tine most astonishing effeuta of art. To these 
may be added a third, the Englmh Wilsim. whose breadth 
and brilliancy of style, and whose conapicuous mastery in 
the practice of aerial {lerspeotive, give him a right to rank 
with Claude and with Cuyp in this quality. . , 

AERO-DYNAMICS, signifies the science which treats 
of the motion of the air, or of the mechamoal effocta of air 
put in motion. In its widest sense, it might be taken to 
include the effects of the motion of guy garaous substance or 
vapour; and even the propertiesof steam might be considered 
as a part of tlie science. We shall, however, confine our¬ 
selves to the explanation of the fw general principles wWch 
can be relied upon ; the applications of which wiu be tend 
in the articles Wind, Windmill, Aia-GUN, Sail, Bkl- 
Lows, Rksistanck, Gunnkry, &c. 

,The air is an elastic fluid,—that is, any portion of it can be 
confined in a smaller, or expanded into a larger space, tiian it 
would naturally occupy. In either case a force cr pressure 
is to be overcome; the air itself resists comproBsion; and 
the pressure of the superincumbent air is to be overeoroo be¬ 
fore any expansion can take plai-c. The natural state of the 
air to which we have alluded, varies, as indicated by the rise 
or fall of the barometer, which, at the level of the sea, .is 
usually between twenty-eight and thirty-one inches in 
height, that is, the flat bottom of any vessel is pressed by 
a weight, arising from the air, such as would he obtained 
by filling it with mercury to a height of from twenty- 
eight to thirty-one inches. This pressure is estimated at 
from fourteen to fifteen pounds avoirdupois on every square 
inch. [See Am.] 

As soon as wc begin to move, wc fool, more or less, the re¬ 
sistance of the air. At an ordinary rate of motion, this 
is not very perceptible; hut the jockey, who rides at the 
rate of from thirty to forty miles an hour, feels it scnsiblv, 
and is obliged to wear a cap which may cut ihe wind, 
as the how of a ship cuts the water, or otherwise it 
would bo blown oft'his head, though, in the common sense 
of the word, there might he no mnd stirring at the time. 
Whenever we attempt to put any matter in motion, wo feel 
what is denOmiiiutcd pressure or resistance, which is tlie 
greater the greater the quantity of matter we attempt to 
move, and the velocity wo attempt to communicate to it. 
Thus, two violent pressures, of equal force, applied for an 
instant to u'eights of ten and twenty pounds, will make the 
weight of ten pounds move twice as fast as that of twenty; 
or, if we would have the two more equally fast, wc must 
apply twice as much pressure to the twenty pounds weight 
as we do to that of tcu pounds. If we now conceive a num¬ 
ber of equal halls placed in a line, along which we move the 
hand uniformly, so us to set them all in motion one after the 
other, we might at first imagine tiiat if we move the hand at 
the rate of two feet in a second, and afterwards, at the rate 
of four feet in a second, that we qxort twice as much force, 
and encounter twice as much resistance, in the second case, 
as in the first. Because, we say, we move each ball in the 
second case twice as fast as in the first. But there is an¬ 
other consideration: we not only move each ball twice as 
fast, but we meet with twice as many balls in a second, so 
that not only the velocity ive communicate in a second is 
doubled, but also the quantity of matter to ^hich we ooffi- 
municato that velocity is doubled, or, there is four times os 
much resistance to twice the velocity, as there was to the 
single velocity. Similarly, at three times the rate of mo¬ 
tion, we meet with three times as much matter, and com¬ 
municate to each portion three times the velocity: whence 
we meet with three times titree, or nine times the quantity 
of resistance. If we transfer this reasoning to the ease of a 
body inoring through the air, we should infer, that the re¬ 
sistance is, to speak mathematically, as tiie square of the 
velocity: that is, if the velocity be suddenly made ton times 
as great, the resistance is made ten times ten, or a hundred 
times as great. And this, which was the first theory pro¬ 
posed on ttie subject, is aufficiontly near the truth for prac¬ 
tical purposes, when the. veloeities are not very great; fer 
example, up to eight or itiiio hundred feet in a second. 

But one cixcumstaBoe has been negleeted. The stiooas 
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•ive jwftidea of air whielx the meving body strikes, instead 
of bemg moved out of the way oompietely, are upon 
those in ftont, eo that r thero is e^ooadensatioh of atrbefbro 
the moving body; which condensation, as We have seen iii 
Acoomce. is pMpatoted onwanls at the rate of about 1125 
feet in a ’ Second. In the aieanwhilo, the space tluxiiigh 
which the body moves, or has moved, is, or has beOn, entirely 
.cleared of air ( and though the air is forced With great rapi¬ 
dity into the vacant space, yet this is iiot done intsfenta- 
neously, as we shall presently see from experiment. There¬ 
fore though, when at rest, the atmospheric pressures before 
and behind the body counterbalance each other, yet when 
in motion, there is an increase of the pressure before the 
body, and a diminution of that beliind it; both which Cir¬ 
cumstances increase the resistaniie. 

From theory, tolerably well oonfii-med by experiment, it 
appears, that if air of the oidinary pressure be allowed to 
rush into a vacuum, or space entirely devoid of air, it will be 
driven in at first with a velocity of about 1340 feet per se¬ 
cond ; or, to avoid an appearance of accuracy of which wo are 
not actually in possession, we may say between 1300 and 
1400 feot per second. If now, instead of rushing into a 
vacuum, tile aic which comes through the orifice meets with 
other air of a less density, say one-fourth of its own den¬ 
sity, the velocity above-mentioned will be dimihished in the 
proportion of 1 to the squaie root of 1 - i, or of 1 to 

VJ, or of 2 to tjs, or of 100 to 87, very nearly. By a si- 
„ milar process any other 

case may be computed. 

- — Let uS now imagine a 

ball, ab, made to move 
forward in the (b’rection 
B A, with an initial velocity less than 1000 feet per second. 
Let B bo the last point of its track at which the air has com¬ 
pletely recovered its former state. Tlie air in the cone Bu b will 
not have entirely recovered its state, but will all be more or less 
rarefied; so that in addition to the loss of motion arising from 
communication to the particles of air, there is a part of the 
atinosphoric pressure on the front of A B, imcountorhalanccd 
from behind. The condensation in Iroiit of A B is propa¬ 
gated, us in Acoustics, quicker than the ball niove.s; so 
Unit tilt! air ill front ttontinues, if not entirely, at least very 
nearly, in its natural stale. We cannot say that the cases 
of air rushing through aii orifice into a vacuum, and filling 
up the space left by a ball, have any decided similarity; nor 
can we say the contrary, owing to the very imperfect 
stale of the mathematical analysis of this part ot the subject. 
We may, liowevcr, conjecture that when tlie ball moves 
with a velocity greater than that of sound, thereby condens¬ 
ing the air hol'ore it, and leaving a perfect vacuum behind 
it, or nearly so, the rc.sistance will he much greater than 
the theory in the first part of this article would lead us to 
e.'cpect. And this proves to he the case at even leas velo¬ 
cities than the one just specified; for though up to IhOO 
feet per second, or thereabouts, the resistance increases very 
nearly with the square of the velocity, yet from that point it 
increases in a much quicker ratio ; so that to a ball moving 
at the rate of 170(1 feet per second, it is three times as grea* 
as we should obtain from our first hypothesis. The resist¬ 
ance to an iron ball of twoHe pounds weight, moving at the 
rote of twenty-five feet per second, is equivalent to a pres¬ 
sure of half an ounce avoinlupoisif we increase twenty- 
five feet per second to 1700 feet per second, or multiply the 
first sixty-eight times, the square of which is G8x68 or 
4624, wo mq^it, from the first part of this article, expect a 
resistance of 4624 half ounces, or 1444 pounds; instead of 
which, it is found to lie 4334 pounds; about three times the 
preceding, as we said. At a velocity of 1600 feet per second, 
tlie resistance was iinmd to bo more than twice that given 
by the theory. Without entering further into details, lor 
which the reader may consult the article Gunnbkv, to 
which they p^icularly apply—and also without considering 
the effect which the different forms of bodies have upon the 
RE.SISTANCK, (to which refer)—we give some of the conclu¬ 
sions to which Dr. Hutton was led by a long and careful 
repetition of the experiments of Mr. Robins, his celebrated 
predecessor in the same track. For thfe jaaethod of conduct¬ 
ing those experiments, sec Whim.MPO Machinb, Bai,- 
msTic PisNnwttjM. 

1. The resistance is nearly in the same proportion as the 
surface exposed, but a little greater than this proportion on 
the larger surface. That is, if wo take two bodies of the 
same figure and material, (two iron spheres for example,) 


the surifeioe of the secoiM being twice that of thf IJba 
resistaiiOe to the largSr sphere is a little reOre lbarf itrfee 
that of the smaller, the velocities being the sa'mg’ iit gotli, 

2. The round ends and sharp ends of solids suto less 
resistahee than the tl^ ends of the some. Thus, the aharp 
end or vertex ^ a cone is less resisted than the flat of . 
base. 

3. Two srilids, having the ports presented to. of which 
push the air, tlte same, ore not equally resisted unless tl^ 
tiinder parts are also the tame.;, ' 

Though we have hitherto ednsidered the tesistanco'^ln'ed 
to a bodyjmoving against air, and thepressl^e whieii'is 
necessarj^ maintain it at a given velocity, yot,;^ inpblem 
is exactly the some, if we supn^ the body to fOteiaih Still, 
and tho air, or as we now call it, tiie wind, to move against 
it with the same velocity. Suppose the body to move luo 
feet in a second, and that the spectator is carried along with¬ 
out his knowledge at the same rate. Hd will, therefore, 
always be in the same place with respect to the; body, and 
will at the same time imagine that the air or wind is coming 
towards him at the rate of 100 feet per second.’ llie force 
which, when be imagined the body moving, be called the 
pressure necessary to maintain its velocity, he will now suy 
is the pressure necessary to steady it against the wind. 

If we suppose both the wind and the body in motion, the 
resistance is variously modified, according to the direction of 
the motions of the two. If the wind and tlie body move in 
the same direction, with the same velocity, there is no resist¬ 
ance, for no air is displaced by the body. If the wind move 
SO feet per second, and the body 100 feet, tho pressure on the 
body is the same as if it were at rest, with a amtrary wind 
of 50 feet per seCbnd blowing on it. If the wind and the 
body move in contrary directions, witherelocities of 100 feet, the 
resistance is that of a wind of 200 feet per second ; and so on. 
If the spectator move with the body unknowingly, the mag¬ 
nitude and direction which he will assign to the wind is that 
w'hicli will produce sudi a pressure on the body at Teat, as it . 
really sustains when in motion. [See Apparent Motion.) 

The following well-known table, first giveniby Mr. Sinea- 
ton in the PMhsophwtl Tramactima for 1759, and con¬ 
firmed by the experiments of Dr. Hutton, shows, in pounds 
avoirdupois, the pressure which different winds will cxeit 
upon a square foot of surface exposed directly ag-ainst them. 
The first column is a rough representation of the second. 



Force an ono 


MileK per 
Ilvin, 

Feet tier 
Keeonii. 

8({ii»re fool ill 
poiiudN avoir> 
rlupois. 

Clmrnclcr of tlic Wind. 

1 

1-47 

•005 

Hardly perceptible. 

* 2 

3 

2‘J,'1 

4-40 

•020 1 
•044 / 

J ust'perceptihle. 

4 

5 

5-87 

7.33 

•079 1 
•123 1 

Gentle, pleasant wind, 

10 

15 

14-67 

22-OlJ 

■492 1 
1-107 1 

Pleasant, brisk gale. 

20 

25 

29-34 

36-67 

1-908 1 
3-075 5 

Very brisk. 

30 

35 

44-01 

51-.34 

4-429 1 
6-027 } 

High winds. 

40 

45 

58-68 

66-01 

7-873 1 
9-963 i 

Very high. 

50 

73-35 

12-300 

Storm or tempest. 

60 

88-02 

17-716 

Great storm. 

80 

117-36 

31-490 

Hurricane. 

100 

146-70 

49-200 

Destructive harricane. 


For tho method obtaining' these results see Anemo¬ 
meter. 

Let us suppose thft square foot of surface placed obliquely, 
so as to make an angle ABC, 
with the direction A B of the wind. 
Let DB represent the velocity of 
the wind per second. Then, if DE 
be drawn perpendicular to B C (see 
Composition ok Velocities) the 
wind which strikes the plane at B 
does not strike it directly with its 
whole velocity, hut only with the velocite DE; it being the 
same thing as if we supposed the wind to be carried direct 
against the plane with the velocity DE, and at the same time 
shifted on tho surface from C towards B with the velocity' E B. 
This last will only make different particles of air strike the 
point B, but not with different forces. This line D E is in 
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trigonometry proportiona), to .tte sine of the ongle P B 
Again, if woomw KF p^pen^oular to DB, the vbtie ef 
the velocity X> B ifc notin the direction of the wind, A B, hut 
only the part DF; the otlier component, F E, being 
employed in moving t,]^ plane in a direction perpendicular 
to tlm* ittf This lino, » F, wfaieh remeaenU tlie 

effective velocity of the wind in the directipn AB, is, as tlio 
sqttWe of the sine of the angle A C B< ThO line, D F, is a 
tiuid proportional to D B ana P E» so that if we suppose tjse 
wind to move at the rate of 100 feet in a second, and the 
plane to be so inclined that it strikes the plane directly with 
only eighty feet of velocity, we have, fur tlie effective 
velocity 100 ; 80 80 ; 64. or we must c'mMer this 

plane as resisting a wnd crf’only 64 feet of velocity. _ This 
theory is liable to tbe objections of the former one, as it does 
not allaw fiif-any condensation, but supposes the {artirles to 
d^ppeer a^r Uiey have struck the plane. Nevertheless, 
it ie found in practice to answer well enough when the plane 
is not Very ohlique to the wind. For the inathcmaticiau, we 
may state that the following empirical formula is ibnnd from 
Smeaton's experurmnts to be much nearer the truth, which, 
os he will see, is nearly equivalent to the siiuaro of the sitio 
of the angle of intdination, when the latter is nearly a right 
angle. Let the angle of molination of the surface he 0, and 
the velocity of the wind V, then the effective velocity is 
V sin S '“•* nearly. 

For further information, we should recommend the trea¬ 
tise on Pneumatics, written for the Encyclijpaniia Me/npo- 
Uhtna, by I’rofessor Barlow, in which the experiments re¬ 
ferred to in this article will bo ibnnd clearly detailed: uvul 
also to the articles Rksistance, Wind, Ankmomktkh, in 
Pr. Hutton's Mathemalical Dictionary. 

AEROLITES, ealiod also Mktkohic .Stones, are bodies 
which have lallan on the earth from the atmosphere, and are 
nainad from a^p (aer), atmosplioro, and XtOot (lithos), a 
stone, Wo possess historical records from very remote an¬ 
tiquity, and numerous writers in all ages Itavc mentioned 
instaiioee, of the remarkable phenomenon of stony bodies 
having been seen to fall from the sky; yet, till within the last 
thirty years, all such accounts werc^rcated as tales of tho 
ignorant and suiierstitious. The history of aerolites affords 
a most uoeiul lesson how cautious we ought to be not to 
reject too hastily tbe naivatives either of early authors or of 
living witnesses, however extraordinary they may lie, solely 
on the ground that they arc inconsistent with our experience 
of the laws of nature. When the official notice from the 
local authorities, of the shoiver of stones at L’Aigle in Nor¬ 
mandy, in 1 803, was received at Paris, it afforded a subject 
of merriment to the wits of that day ; and the newspapers 
expressed their compassion for the gt'od people of L'Aiglu, 
who were governed by a mayor so silly as to give credit to 
such nonsense as that stones had fallen from the clouds. 
The first man of science who directed attention to the 
subject of aerolites was Ohladni, a German philosopher, 
who, in a tract published at Riga and Leipzig, in 1794, 
upon the mass of native iron found by Pallas in Siberia, 
maintained tlie credibility of tho tnuiitions of that and 
other stony bodies having fallen from the air. His sagacious 
inductions, although they failed at the time to make any 
great' impression, prepared philosophers for a more willing 
reception of the evidence as to two instances of the same 
extraordinary event, which were shortly'aflcrwarrls brought 
tinder their notice. In 1796, a stone was exhihilod in 
London, weighing fifty-six pounds, which was said to have 
fellen in Yorkshire, in December of the preceding year; 
hut, although the fact was attested by several credible 
witnesses, the possibility of such an occurrence was still 
doubted. It was remarked, however.'-'by Sir Joseph Banks, 
that thero was a great resemhlance lietwnen the York¬ 
shire stone and one in liik potisession, sent to him from 
Italy, with an account of its having fallen from the clouds, 
along with many otbets of a similar nature, near Sienna, in 
July, 1794. In the year 1799, Sir Joseph Banks received 
a circumstantial account, accompanied by specimens, of a 
• fall of stones from tbe atmosphere, which was said to liavo 
taken place near Benares, in the East Indies, in the pre- 
oedu^ PewmlHir; and as these specimens were also nearly 
idontieal with the Yorkshire stone, incredulity began to give 
way. it #•* not, however, until the appearance of the cele¬ 
brated papwof Howard, in the Phihiophicat TrcmeOctiont 
for ieidsi, fpving .aa account of his analysis of the Benares 
stone, that men of science declared llieir belief in the phs' 
BomenoB, suffiortedi, as the evidence then was, by i 


researches and opinion of so cautious and aceurato an 
inquiror; and the ffitl of etc^ irt L At||Iev nlwve alludoo 
toi iwbioh took plgce in tlw year, at the time the 

msBioit of Howard was in'the hands .of tbs Fublio, removed 
all doubt. The Institute F&se deptited the oelebratod 
Biet to examine, on the spot, the ntb& oircumstnnees at¬ 
tending this romaikahle event; and the rosultnf his labouta 
will bo found in his report, in the seyenttr volume of the 
Minioiret de Ho hii^^f of ^e autiton-’' 

ticity of the foots which bad been narri^; wd the speci¬ 
mens he collected on ti»e ground, being amd^ed by vau- 
quelin and Thenard, yielded tlie same result as the analysis 
of the Benares slone by Howard- Thus was tlie qiigenieus 
induction of Chladni, m 1794, confirmed beyond mspute; 
and Cuvier, in his Report, in 1809, of the PromSs of 
Bmence during the preceding ten years, states ‘ Slat the 
phenomenon of stones fallen from tiie atinospheie^ known 
bolU in antiquity and during the middle ages, Only 
been ostablishad as truths in physical science, during tiiat 
period, by tho conjectures of Chladni, tlie analyses of 
liowarA Vauqucliii, and Laugies-, and tho researches of 
Biot.' Chladni was entitled to far more honourable meution 
than to have his sound inductions designated as conjectures. 
By this series of observation and exiierimeiR, not Only was 
tho truth of tho recent occurrences established, but tlio 
instances recorded by the writers of past times, which hatl 
been rejected a.s the delusions of a credulous and ignorant 
ago, received so high a degree of probability, as to entitle 
them to be classed among tlie authentic documants of past 
events in the physical history of the earth. 

An account of the eiivuni stances that attended the full 
of stonus at Benares and at J-'Aigle will convey the best 
idea of the phenomenon, not only as it occurred in these two 
cases, hut in most other instances of which a circumstantial 
description has been presen'od. They are always accom¬ 
panied by a meteor, which at night appears like a "burning 
fiery ball, surrounded by a brilliant vapour, and vritb a tail 
like a comet; in the day, on account of the strong liglit of 
the sun, and tlio smoke and vapour evolved, the meteor JooUs 
more like a small cloud of different colours, and of a sing ular 
form, which, after a powerful explosion, seems to burst and 
scatter its contents; 

At a short distance from Benares, on the 19tli of Decem¬ 
ber, 1798, a very Inminotis meteor was observed in the 
heavens, about eight o'clock in the evening, in tho fonn of 
a large ball of fire; it was accompanied by a loud noise, 
Tcscnibling that of thunder, which was immediately followed 
by the sound of the fall of heavy bodies. On examining 
the ground, it was obsened to haw itecn newly toni up in 
many places, and in these stones were found of a peculiar 
appearance, most of wliicli had buried themselves to the 
depth of six inches. At the lime the meteor appiwired, tlu? 
sky was perfectly serene, ncit the smallest vestige of a cloud 
had been seen sii^ee the llthof the month, nor were any 
ol)sen>ed for many days after. It was seen in the weslcni 
part of the hemisphere, and was only a short time visible. 
The liglit from it was so great, as to cast strong shadows from 
the bars of a window upon a dark carpet, and it appeared as 
luminous as the brightest nioonliglil. Many of tho stones 
were collected, and some of them weighed two pounds each. 

On the ‘Jdth of April, 1803. * one o'clock in the after¬ 
noon, the sky being clear, with the exception of a few' light 
clouds, a ball of fire wds observed in Normandy, in ntany 
places far distant from each other—namely, Caen, Falaise. 
Alenfon, 'Verneuil, and Pont Audemer, ■which inoved 
rapidly from south-east to north-west; and about the same 
time, in tho district of L'Aigle, loud explosions were board, 
which lasted from five to six minutes, resembling |.ba sound 
of cannon and musketry, and were followed liy a long-t'wi- 
timicd noise, like that of many drums. The meteor frona 
which the noise proceeded appeared not so tnfrch like a 1^1 of 
fire, but ratlier like a small rectangular clote^iybicb, during 
the phenomenon, seemed not to move; but tbe vapour .of 
which it consisted, was ses| mil, after each explosion, in all 
directions. It seemed to be about half a league nortb-west 
from L’Aigle, and must have bfion at a voiw considcrfihle 
elevation, at it appeared to the Itihpbitants or two villages 
more than a lea^ distant from each othei-, to be imme¬ 
diately over their beads at tlie same instant, Thooughout 
the wliolo district over whteh the cloud bung, there was 
beard a hissing noise, like Ifokt of a stone Ihim a sbiig, and 
a vast number of stones, foti ^ ground. The space on 
which thief foU itii ellipse of two lecqfUes anif a .half 
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long onb iMMdl, the lerser ^amelar b«hgfroBk naih* 
east to north-west, the direotton in which the meteor inovt^: 
the largest atOROt Wete j^nd at the aouth-caat end tiie 
ellipse, and the amalleat at the opposite extremity. Above 
two tbonaand wow OoUectod, and they varied in weight from 
two dHuiis te aeventeen pounds and a half. 

Aerolites, When token up soon after tlieir ftU, are ex-, 
tremoljt hot. They tire generally ang;nlar(i^f prismnto: and 
pyramidal firms, the angles being wundcd; .th^ .breken 
uTogular surtkoe is coated with a flised blf^ crust, like 
varnish, seldom exceeding a quarter of a lirtb in thickness. 
When broken, they (liffer a little hi appeardnee ; but they 
ore, for the most part, composed of a collection of small 
spherical bodies, of a grey coWr,*irabcddod in a' gritty aitih- 
stance, and often interspersed with yellow spOte. One bf 
the most remarkable circumstances is the great similarity of 
composition of all the meteoric stones, on whatever part of 
the earth they have tollen. Iron is found in all, and in a 
considerable proportion, partly in a malleable state, partly in 
that of an oxide, and always in combination with a greater 
or )o.ss proportion of the rare metal called niekcl: the earths 
silica and magnesia Jhd sulphur constitute the other chief 
ingrudients; but the earths alumina and lime, the metals 
manganese, ctlrome and cobalt, together with carbon, soda, 
and water, have also been found in minute and variable quan¬ 
tities, but not in the same specimens. The variations discovered 
by analysis are never, however, sufficient to destroy that af- 
(Inity of external charaetor by which they are instantly recog¬ 
nized. No new substance, nolliiiig with which we were not 
already acquainted, has over been discovered m their com¬ 
position. But, althtmgli all the constituent elements* are 
I'ouiid in dittcrent mineral substances, no combination of 
them, similar to that in meteoric stones, has cv(!r been met 
with, either among the stratified rocks of any period of 
formation, or among tlio un.stratified rocks, or among the 
products of any volcano, extinct or in activity. Their spe- 
lalic gravity is about but varies,according to the pro- 
liertioii of iron which tliey contain. Tlicy are sometimes 
very friable, 8oniclime.s very hard ; and some that are friable 
when they first fall, heeomo hard afterwards. In size they 
l ary from two drams weight to three hundred pounds. One 
of ih(t stones whieh fell at L'Aigle yielded by the analysis 
ot'Thonard,— 

Silica . . . . 4fi per cent 
Magnesia ... 10 

Iron . . . . 45 

Nickel .... 2 

Sulphum ... A 

anil Laiigier aftorwaws discovered the presence of chrome 
ill it. i'roiptently .small detached portions of miilloiible 
iron arc disseminated through flie mass, and tlic black crust 
acts |)oworftilly on the magnet. 

The appearance of thbse bodies is not periodical, nor con¬ 
nected with any partieular state of the atmosphere, nor of 
the weather; and they have fallen in all climates, on every 
])ai t of the earth, at all seasons, in the night and in the day. 

(Jhladni has compiled a vciy copious catalogue of all 
recorded instaneos, from the cai lie.st times: of which twenty- 
seven are previous to the Christian era; thirty-five from tlic 
beginning of the first to thomnd of the fourteenth ceiitiiry ; 
eighty-nine from the beginning of the fifteenth to the date 
of the fall at L'Aigle at the iieginning of the present cen¬ 
tury : and it appears from Chladni's list, and Van Hoff's 
continuation, that during the last thirty years, since the 
attention of sciontifle men has liecn directed to the subject, 
above sixty different cases have been .recorded. Numenms 
as tlie.se may appear, they can fbrm but a small projxirtion 
of the whole amount; when we compare the small extent of 
surthce occupied by those capable of keeping a reconl of 
such events, with the wide expanse of tho ocean, the vast 
uninhabited deserts, mountains, and ft)re.sts, and the coun¬ 
tries possessed by savage nations. Many of those which 
occur in the night tnust also escape observation even in civi¬ 
lized countries. 

Among tho more remarkable ihstanues to bo mot with jn 
ancient authors, the following may be mentioned. LiiT 
slates that, in tho reign of THillus Hostilius (about B54 
years b:c.), a shower of stones fell oh tte Alban Mount, not 
far distant from ftolno. Plutarcn, in Ole Life of Lysander,, 
describes a stone that fell at .^gos Pqtemi, in the Hellespont, 
near the modern Gallipoli, about 405 B.C., Which is also 
mentioned by the elder Pliny (Book II.), who says that it was 
w be seen in his time, that is, five htindied years afterwards, 


' and tiiai it Wits lul liwe tW « waggon; of a burnt ii^kiiib 
its feH utos atseompffiraed 1? ii ffloteor, It is also niMrdM 
in the Parian fjhioniole. The mother tof the gods VMto 
worshipped at Pessinw, .in (lalatifb undor the form of'd 
stone, wmieh was said to Itote ftftlen fiom h^ven; aM that 
stohe, in cimseqitonoe of.a-Attolus, king Of 
Pergamus,' was-adlenftdy bmught to Rffl38» by Publins 
Sfeipio Nasica, about ft04'yeu8 s.c,, and bi the 

Temple of Cybelo. The sun tm worshiptied kt dBihtiis^ in 
Syria, qnder tho form of a large, conical, .(iwA: rtpah, Wbidi, 
ustbe pem]^ about the temple reported, fell il|^ 

It was affwwunls brought with great pomp to A®®* 1^ 
Ekgabalus, who had been highupriest of the tonipfe ; 'tm 
tho description of it, given by Hdrodian, (Book y.) awxrfds 
with the appcarancie of a iheteoric stone, 

One of the cases of more modem date, toost eimomstonidkity 
dcscriheiL is tliat of the stone which foil nt Ensisheim, in AL 
save, in 1492. The Emperor Maximilian Wteg Iheye at tbo 
time, ordered an account of the event to bo draWtt tip. It 
weighed 270 pounds; and was afterwards susifonden lA'a 
chain in the church at Ensisheim for three Centuries.; IhirmE 
the French revolution, it was carried off to CoUhar; and many 
pieces wore broken from it. One of these is fai the museum 
at the Jardin des Planten, near Paris! ft is identical in 
composition with other meteoric stones, and contains native 
or malleable iron. What remained of the precious relic has 
since been restored to the good people of Ensisheim, and it 
now' stands near the groat altar in their church. 

Besides aerolites properly so called, masses of malleable 
iron, often of vast size, have been found in situations, which, 
together with their composition, leave no doubt as to their 
lieing of meteoric origin. An immense mass, seen by 
Pallas in Siberia, wliieh forms the subject of Chladni's 
tract in 1794 above alluded to, was found quite insulated, 
at a groat elevation on a mountain of slate near the rit'er 
Jenesei, removed from everything that could excite snspicien 
of its being a produrtion of art, and totally different from any 
ore of iron seen either before or since that time. The tradi¬ 
tion was, that it had fallen from heaven, and, as such, was 
held in veneration by the Tartars; but it was removed in 
1749 to the neighbouring town of Krasnojarsk by the in¬ 
spector of the iron mines there. The mass, which weighed 
about 1400 Ihs., was of an irregular form, not solid, but 
cellular like a sponge, tho cells containing small granular 
bodies of a glassy nature, afterwards found to be tlie simple 
mineral olivine, so common in basalt The iron was tough 
and malleable, and, according to the analysis of Howard, 
yielded 17 per cent of nickal, but Klaproth and John found 
a much smaller prciportion of nickel, and Laugier found by 
another analysis silica, magnesia, sulphur, and chrome. 
The disagreement of such skili'ul operators .shows that the 
mass was not uniform in its corajiosition. Another vast 
mass of meteoric iron was found in South America, in the 
jurisdiction of Santiago del Estero, about 500 miles north¬ 
west from Buenos Ayres, and is described in a memoir ill 
the Spanish language, printed in the Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions for 1788, by Don Rubin de Cells, who was sent by 
the governor of the province to examine it. It lay in a vast 
plain of above a hundred leagues in extent, half sunk iff the 
ground, and tho size was such as, eslinmting it by the specific 
gravily of iron, would give a weight of more than thirteen 
tons. According to the analysis of Proust and of Howard, it 
contains 90 per cent, of iron, and 10 of nickel. Speciraen.s of 
this mass, which were sent to the Royal Society by Don 
Rubin de Cells, are in the rolle<-tion of the British Museum. 
A mass of meteoric iron at the Ca|)c of Good Hope, men¬ 
tioned by Barrow in his Travels in Afiica, as an artificial 
production, is described by Van Monim in the Haarlem 
Transactions, a large portion of it having been sent to tlw 
puldic museum there by the governor of the colony. Tho 
mass, when found, was equal to about 177 Ihs., but much 
had been carried away. The apficific gravity is 7.604. 
Tennant found it to contain 1.10 per effnt. of mckcl, and a 
trace of carbon, and Stromeyer detected iti it, which 

last metal has also been found by DTi Tumer in some 
meteoric iron from Buenos Ayres*, Another mass was 
found in Brazil, about fifty leagues from Bahia, the weight 
Of which was estimated at 14;00,0 lbs,.;- a fragment of tliis, 
analysed by Dr. Wolkstali, yfolded 4* per cent, of nickol. 
Many other instances of similar masses of iron might be : 
mentioned, whieh are evidently of meteoric origin; but the 
only instance on record of iron having bean actually seen to 
fell from the atmos)there, is that which took place at Agram, 
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in Croati*, in irSl* tflSji <he aetih of May; about »nc o’cloeik 
in the evening, the aky Ijwng quite clear, there was seen a 
ban of lire, shot along with a hollow noise frotii 

Vf. to E„ ai^ nato a loud explosion, Bcoompanied by a great 
stnoke, two iBiisses of iron fell from it, in the form of dOains 
wold^ togethef. 

ASroBteB and meteoric iron art not the only products of 
meteors which have fallen upon the earth after explosion. 
Numerous instances are mentioned of black and red dust, 
which has coveted great tracts of land; and it is remark¬ 
able that such dnst has generally been found to con¬ 
tain small hard angular grains resembling augte. There 
have also been cases of the fall of a soft ^latinous matter 
of a red colour like coagulated blood, which have mven rise 
to the stories of the sky having rained blood. Such appear¬ 
ances have not unfreqiiontly accompanied the fall of stones. 
On the ISthNovember, 1755,rain of a red colour Jell around 
'Ulm and the Lake of Constance, and on the satnc day in 
Russia and Sweden. The red water was of an acid taste, 
probably from the presence of sulphuric add; and the pre- 
d^ltate, which was flaW like snow, when dried, was at¬ 
tracted by the magnet. In the night of the 5th March, 1803, 
a red dust, in some places accompanied by rain, fell in dif¬ 
ferent parts at Italy. In Apulia, them was first a very 
high wind wi^ much noise, and then a reddish black cloud 
' appeared coming from the S.E., from which there fell a 
yellowish-red rain, and afterwards a quantity of red dust. It 
continued the whole of the following day and part of the 
succeeding; the dust was examined, and was not found to be 
volcanic. Fabroni, in the Annales dc Chiraie, tom. Ixxxiii, 
says, that near Arexzo, in March, 181,3, the ground being 
then covered with snow, there was a shower of fresh snow 
of a red colour, which continued for many hours, accom¬ 
panied the whole time with a sound like that of the violent 
fehing of waves at a distance; the greatest fall was ac¬ 
companied with two or tliree explosions like tliunder. The 
red snow being melted, a precipitate was obtained of a 
nankeen colour, which yielded silica, lime, alumina, iron, 
and manganese. 

The origin of this remarkable class of natural phenomena 
is involved in great obscurity, and many different theories 
have been proposed to account for them. By some they 
have been supposed to he bodies ejected from distant vol¬ 
canos belonging to our earth,—a conjecture whi< h is refuted 
by every circumstance cxmnocted with tlicin. No suhstanc« 
in the least resembling aerolites has ever Is-cn found in or near 
any volcano; they fall from a height to which no volcano can 
be supposed to have projected them, far less to have given 
them the horizontal direction in which meteors invariably 
move for a consideraWo part of their course. Another hy¬ 
pothesis is, that meteoric bodies are fonued in tlio atmos¬ 
phere, which is equally untenable; for, in the first place, 
there is no ground for supposing, from any discoveries yet 
made in chemistry, that tW elements of which they are 
composed exist in the atmosphere; and even if they did, 
the enormity of the volume of the atmosphere, attenuated 
as it is at the great height from which the meteors fall, 
which would he required to produce a solid mass of iron of 
thirteen tons weight, places the conjecture beyond all credi¬ 
bility. But even granting so extravagant a proposition, and 
supposing the mass to be fonned, what force oould exist in the 
atmosphere to prefect it with the velocity with which metoors 
move, which has teen calculated to be often greater than 
that of the earth in its orbit? A third hypothesis is, that 
they arc bodies thrown out by the volcanos wliich ore known 
to exist in the moon, witli such force as to bring them within 
the sphere of the earth's attraction. This hypothesis was 
so fiu- entertained by Laplace, that he calculated the degree 
of lunar volcanic force that would be necessary for this pur¬ 
pose. He calculated that a body projected from the moon 
with a velocity of 7771 feet in the first second would reach 
our earth in about two days and a-half; but Olbers and 
other astronomers aro 6f opinion that the velocity of the 
meteor.s, which has been estimated in some cases to be at 
first equal to some miles in a second, is too great to admit 
of the possibility of their having come from the moon. 
The theory which is most consistent with all known facts 
and laws of nature is that proposed by Chladni, viz., that 
the raetedrs are bodies moving in .space, either accumulations 
of matter as originally created, or fragments separated fi-om 
a larger mass <a a sirailar nature. This opinion has also 
oeen advanced by Sir Humphrey Davy, at the eonelusion of 
one of his papers in the Philosopliical Transactions for 1817, 


giving an aeconnt reseawhes on flamS. * The lupa- 
nous appearances of ihootittg sters and metoots cannot,’ he 
says, ‘be owing to any inflammation of elastic fluids, but 
must depend upon the igniiibn of solid bodies. Dr. Halley 
calattlated the height or a meteor at hmety mites, and the 
gteat American meteor which threw diown snowets of stones 
was estimated at seventeen miles The velocity of 

motion of these bodies must, in all (giges, te immensely 
great, arid the heat produced by fliB oompression of the most 
rarefied air from the velocity of motion must ho probably 
sufficient to i^ite the mass; and all the phenomena may 
be explained, if falling stars be supposed to be small solid 
bodies moving round the earth in very exeentric orbits, 
which become ignited only when they pass with immense 
vvdocity through the upper region of the atmosphere, and if 
the meteoric bodies which throw down stones with explosions 
te supposed to be similar bodies which contain either com¬ 
bustible or elastic matter.' 

Those who wish to investigate this curious subject will 
find it most ably and copiously treated in Chladni's work, 
‘ Ueher Feuer-Meteore, und iiber die mit denselben herabge- 
fallenen Massen,' Vienna, 1819. Kfe continued his re¬ 
searches to the time of his death, and published them in 
Gilbert's Annalen der Physik, since which time the subject 
has been taken up by his friend Von Hoff, in Poggcmhirf s 
continuation of Gilbert. The ‘ lAthohgie Atmospherique. 
of Iznm may also te consulted; and there is a good com¬ 
pilation by Bigot de Moroguos, entitled ‘ Memaire historiqm 
et physique sur les ChUics des Pierres,' Orleans, 1812. 

AERONAUTICS. From two Greek words, signifying 
sailifig in air. [See Bai.i.oon.] 

AEROSTATICS, AEROSTATION, derived from two 
Greek worfls signifying, .standing in air, is the science 
which teaches the equilibrium of bodies supported in air, 
gas, or vapour. For every essential point not explained in 
HynnosTATic.s, refer to Barometrh, and Ballooiv. 

yE'S(;HINKS, commonly called the Orator, to distinguish 
him from another of the same name, was born at Athens 
n.c. 393. At this period of Athenian history, orator and 
statesman may be considered as almost synonymous terms, 
for, without some superiority in the art of speaking, it was 
impossible to attain any great eminence in political life. In 
all communities of a democratic character, the power of 
public speaking, which too often includes the power of deceiv¬ 
ing large numbers, has been to the adventurer one of the 
surest passports to political eminence, and to a people ono 
of the causes of national misfortune: sophistry and words 
have often had the victory over honei^ and wisdom. These 
remarks arc suggested by retlecting on the history of 
Aisehines and his rival Demosthenes, both of whom ele¬ 
vated themselves by their oratorical talents to the most pro¬ 
minent stations in the At'nenian democracy; and though 
they have, by mutual recriminalion, cast grievous imputa¬ 
tions on the character of each other neither of them has 
been so fortunate as to free himself from the well-grounded 
suspicion of political, if not private, dishonesty. 

The name of AJschines' father was Atrometus. Accord¬ 
ing to the account of his enemies, he had teen a slave, and 
had obtained his freedom, hut his son asserts that be was 
a true-bom Athenian. However this may he, ho was poor 
enough to te a schoolmaster, with which Demosthenes 
upbraids his rival as if it were a low and sordid profession. 
‘ While a tey,' says Dqmnsthcncs, ‘ thouvvast brought up in 
great poverty, attending thy father in the scllool, making 
ink, cleaning the benches, and sweeping the school,—occu¬ 
pations such as befit a slave, and not a Iroe-bom youth.’ 
The imputations which this great proficient in the art of 
abuse cast on the mother of AJschines were of a still less 
equivocal character, AischinoS, when he was a little older, 
if we trust the testimony of Demosthenes, became a kind 
of clerk to some of the inferior magistrates, an oceupation 
perhaps nut unlike that of a clerk to a country justice. His 
next step was somewhat bolder: having a good voice and a 
fine person, ho tried his fortune on the stage, though his 
suwess was probably not great. Whether he stepped from 
the stage direct into the more busy theatre of public life, 
we do not know; hut he did finally come forward, though 
not at an early age, as a public man. zEsciiines had two 
brothers, one of whom, Philochares, like himself, had been 
a clerk or secretary; the other, Aphohetus, is said by Demos¬ 
thenes to have got his living by painting alabaster vases or 
vessels; but A^hines denies this too. Demos^enes as¬ 
serts that /Escliines and Piuloehares served also as public 
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clerks for two years. By having disoharjjted his Ainctions Socrates, and, as the itoiy |oe8, the son of ^usage-maker. 
iis,s d^, and having l^eQ in the service of the orators Three dialogues, st^extaht, that liave ustll|ly gjiBe under 
Aristoiilion and Eubulus in mnne siifiilar capacity, be had his name, after thlxmgh the hmtaite 

acquired some knowledge oi the laws of his counti^r In ticism, Iteve beien deOlored hot to he written hy biih, ^ 
short, he was a hold adventurer, gifted with many of those language of these dialogues proves them, hewevw, to 4»1^ 
qualities that are calculated to ensure success in the dubious to an age wheh Greek: was still written_wilh great puntyi- f 
game of noUtical war&re. Jl'SCfitlfUIS, tiro son of Euphorion, arid a liativp of 

Only three orations of .iEsohines aro extant, all of whmh Eleusis in Attica, was born about b,c. 525, and died hi 
relate , to important , events in bis public life. He was ac- Sicily probably about fl.c„456. As great father of the 
cased by Hemosthenos, one of his fellow ambassadors, of Atlieiuan drama, AtscliylUs oaoiipies one of the most prq- 
inatversation and corruption in his fecond embassy to* minent places in the history tif "the literature of his eountiy. 
King Philip, the object of which was to obtain Philips Like most of the great'writers of antequity, bbwdyer, the 
ratiucation of tho treaty of peace, and to. this attack he particulurs of hi.s life that have; come down to us afe few 
replied in his oration entitied ‘ On Malversation in his and unimjxirtant., with the exception that the warriprrpoet 
Embsussy.’ Timarchus, a friend of Demosthenes, had joined fought bravely in the great struggles against th# power 
in the attack on aEsohinos; but the orator speedily rid of Persia, in tho battles of Miu-athmi and Etdamis. In 
himself of this adversary by prosecuting him for a dis- the later years of his life he visited the court of Hiero, 
reputable course of life. Aischines gained his cause, and king of Syracuse in Sicily, who, liciiig a patron of poets and 
Timai’chus. according to some accounts, concluded the alTair learned men. Imd collected around him Um most ulUstrious 
by hanging himself. The oration on tliis subject is called writers of that dsqF, such as Pindar and Simonides. An odd 
• Against Tiinarohus.’ Tho delay caused by tlio prosecution story is told of the cause of Iheiwofs death : an eagle that 
of Ximarebus deferred the prosecution of AJschines till was carrying off a tortoise let it fall on the great dramatist's 
about three years after his return from the second embassy, head, mistaking the bald pate, as the story rather huiiiotir- 
whic.h was no doubt favourable to the accused, as it tended ously concludes, for a stone. 

to destroy tho iiopular feeling against ASschines, who finally Seven tragetlies of .^schylus, out of a very Itoge num- 
cscatied from a verdict against him. The third oration is her that he wrote, still remain, entitled, respectively, 7%« 
entitled ‘Against Ctesiphon,' but is, in fact, an attack on Primelheus Bound; The Heven. agaimt Thebes ; The 
Demosthenes, who replied in his famous oratiem called‘The Persians; The*Pemale Sufidiants ; The Agamemnon; 
Crown.' The pretext on which AJschincs attacked Ctesiphon Che'dphori (libation-bearors) ; and or Furies. 

wa.sthis:—For some public services whichDeinostheiies had The three last form a continuous drama or ncfr'on, which 
rendered to the state, it was proposed by Ctesiphon that he contains (I) the return of Agamemnon from Troy, and his 
.should receive a golden crown, hut this proposition was con- murder by his wife Clytemnestra; (2) the revenge of Orestes, 
sidered by Aisehlncs to contain clauses contrary to existing the son of Agaiueinnon, who kills his mother and the adnl- 
laws. He also denied the claim of Demosthenes on the terer AJgisthus; and (3) the persecution of Orestes by the 
groundof public services. Ascarly asn.c. .338, Aischineshud Furies, and his release therel'rora by the sentence of the 
dwlared his intentioti to prosecute Ctesiidion, hut the cause high court of Areopagus at Athens, and the casting vote of 
was not tried till n.c. 330, after the death of Philip, while Minerva. It was usual with the candidates for tliedramiitio 
Ale.vander was in the midst of his Asiatic conquests, prize at Athens to write three tragedies on some connected 
Aischiues lost his cause, and not having obtained one-fifth subject, to which they added a fourth, called asatyriudramn, 
part of the votes of the jury, he was comjjelled to leave on some subject treated in a tragi-comic style. The Pro- 
Athons, being unable to pay the ])enalty in that case re- metheus Bound of ASschylus belongs to a set of this descrip- 
((uired by the law. He retreated to the island of Rhodes, tion, for we know that there was a play entitled Prometheus 
where, it is said, he resumed tluj profession of his earlier the Fire-stealer, and a third named Prometheus Loosed. 
d.\vs, by opening classes for inslruetion in elocution, and The Greek drama, in its origin, consisted simply of a 
became the Ibimdc.T of a school of eloquence. He is said to chorus or company, who celebrated tho festivals of some 
have dic<l at Samos, n.c:. .317.—[See Dumosthexks.] deity ot hero by appropriate songs and dances. The intro- 

To convey by description any exact idea of the style of duction of a personage to tell some story or history was an 
this or any other great orator, we itel to be almost impos- innovation, and the connecting this narrator more oiosely 
sil)le ; and, ii\stcad qf a mimber of general rcitiarks, which with the chorus was a still further step towards the drama, 
niiglit only inislcail, wo must refer our Engli.sli readers to the a Greek word which signifies an action, or, in its more tech- 
tni.nslations ol' Ai.selunes, inudetiuate as they are, and as all nieal sense, the represerdation of aseriesof events ending in 
translation must bo, to reflect a I'aithfnl image of a language some striking catastrophe. But AJschylus cariied iniprove- 
no longer spoken in its piu’ity, and of a ttuin of events bo- mont still further, by introflueing a second speaker, and thus 
longing to a difl'orent system of social life. The Greek and making tlio dialogue, as it really is, the essential jxirt of 
Roman critics oonsidered the Rhodian school of eloquence, tragedy. To the chorus, however, Aisehjlus still allowed a 
of which AJscliinos was the reputed founder, to he charac- great degree of importance, as we may see from his extant 
terized liy a happy mean between the florid Asiatic and plays, in which the choral songs occupy a largo part. He 
the dry and more sententious Athenian style. To us, of added also to stage effect by improving the dress of tho 
the present day, the stylo of Aischines apivears distinguished actors, and giving them masks: in this latter respect our 
by great perspicuity and correctness of language. His notion of go^ acting, which requires the expression of the 
nareative and dewjriptive powers deserve high praise, nor countenance to be seen, is at variance with the usage of tho 
are we disposed to uuden'alue his powers of abuse, though Athenian stage. Our practice of painting fiices comes 
in this he fiills far below his great rival. Wo have the nearer to that for which the invention of jEschylus was a 
strongest testimony to his personal qualiflcotions as an substitute; for we are told that Thespis, his predecessor, went 
omtor, in the reluctant, but unambiguous manner in wliich aliout the country in a waggon, and daubed the fates of his 
Demosthenes acknowledges his own inferiority. company with lees of wine. 

There arc Dumcrous editions of .^schines • the late.st and It is cliflicult to convey an exact idea of the character of 
liost, as far as the mere text is concerned, is included in Aischylus as a dramatist, to those w ho have not read tlio 
Bekkor s edition oi the Attic Orators, Oxford, 1822. One original. The plot or plan of his play.s is exceedingly simple; 
of the best editions of AisOhines alone is by ,1. H. Bremius, the personages are few in number, luul tlie events fellow one 
18‘2d, 2 vols. 8to. The AbW: Auger Iranslatetl the orations another without any complexity or occasioning any great 
and letters of jEschines into French, and inserted them in surprise. His language is always forciblo, and the dialogue 
the second vidume of his Demosthenes. 'The oration of clcai- whore the Greek text has oscajied damage; hut un- 
Aischines against Ctesiphon, with the reply of Demosthenes, fortunately, in tho freiiiiont copyings to which the works of 
was translated into Latin by Cicero, and into German by ancient wrilers have been subjected, they have often sufl'ered 
Fr. Raumer, 1811. serious injury, and few have sustained more corruption than 

Tfere are twhlve letters extant attributed to Alschines, the plays'of lEschylus. In consequence of this, the choral 
the genuineness nfwbichi We fear, .would not stand the test parts are often exeoeflili^y obscure, and this obscurity is 
of a thorough examination.^ It wa.s usual, in tho later ages increased by the wild, unrestrained, and gigantic conceptions 
of GiMk Ktmsiture, for rhetoric masters to employ them- of the jwet, which seem as if they often strove with tiie im- 
setvBS' on fictions of this kiniA'a specimen of the perfections of lanraoge, and endeavoured to find utterance 
style of :iEsebi»eS, see the Pet^Me^aainei No. 63, p. 117]. % a superttuito of expression, a heaping together of strong 
; ■ jB'SCHITIES the PMlost^ter was one of the scholars & j e^thets, and the use of long ooropound words. In spite of 
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tbe» d^t<wUBh the poetiy of iCwtiyluis 

hor^ on bomoaet, wM( e fait>ubiect of ndiouie to ’ 

jftrial(»ph*ne», to. the BfiSfft ^e in?y ; 

wlmto) to this a real suhliraity ef co|>eeitooto;|t; 

boldivhas “ power to paint 

terriio in language, that fur force, eunplihity, ttod truth, 
yreow venture to say, has never beep surpassed. The reader 
may. aSle e spmameti from the play of PromelAeiis in the 
Penny Mas<«si»e, No. 49 , p. 3 , and another Aram the Pw- 
jiaJM, in No. 5 l,p. 18. 

The play of the Persians derives a peculiar interest from 
being the only extopt Greek tragedy which treats of a sub¬ 
ject contemporaneous with the age of the writer. It was 
written or acted probably about eight years after the battle of 
SalandlB, and may be considered as the most diuwhlo monu¬ 
ment, created by Grecian genius, to commemorate the defeat 
uf the Asiatic invader. The poet writes as he fought, with a 
noble spirit of patriotism, such as animates ever)' brave man's 
bosom when he sees an invader dare to tread on tlio hearth 
of hk beloved home. .lEscdiylus is one of tlio.se brilliant exam¬ 
ples from antiquity, in modem times but rarely seen, of a 
man whoso greatness .to actim was accompanied by an 
equal greatness of intelleotual powers. 

There are numerous editions of the Works of j®schylus. 
The ftrst toss printed at Venice in 1418, 8 vo., to the press 
of Aldus, after, his death; hutthfs Agamemmm and Choe- 
phori are both ineomplote in this edition, and what tliere is 
of the AgdtWOTJKWi is oddly enough tagged to the (Aio'epltiyri, 
wtoch has lost its beginning; coiisoqiientiy this edition 
.vontaitii only #tJ? plays. I’crhaps tlio best edition of the 
text of jEschyUis is by Wellaiier, 2 vols. 8 vo. IS2.9. 
lliere is an English poetical version of iEschylus by .John 
Potter, and also several poetical versions of the Airatnemnon. 
TheGermans have sovend poetical translations of /Esc.liylus; 
the latest is by Voss, 182fl. William Humboldt's translation 
of the Asamemnon (1814) is highly spoken of. 

AiSCULA'l’lUS, or more pvoiairly, according to the 
Greek form of his name, A.sclk'pii;s, was the gml of medi¬ 
cine in ancient mythology. Agreeably to the intricacy and 
confusion which prevails on that soliject, several .riisculapii 
JU'e said to have existed; and it would not be easy to deter¬ 
mine whether tradition really pointed to so many distinct 
persons, or had merely handed down difl'erent versions of 
the parentage of the same man. tlicero mentions three: 
the first, son of Apollo, invented the prolie, ami the art of 
bandaging wounds; the second, son of Mercury', was struck 
dead by lightning ; the thtol was trf’ mortal parentage, son 
of 4litei|>pua and Arsinoe. and first practised purging and 
tooth-drawing. The Egyptians also had their Aisculupius 
(as the Greeks call him), the son of Hermes. Gf these the 
son of A|iollo was by far the most celebrated. It i.s be who 
was worshipped in splendid temples at Epidaurus, Cos. Stc.; 
and it is to him that the tales current among the poets and 
mylhologists refer. Of the roost important of these we pri>- 
•ajcd to give ii brief sketch. 

Asclepius was the son of A polio by Coronis, daughter of 
Phlegyas. His mother,having succeeded in eoncealing her 
pregnancy, exposed the child upon Mount Myrtium, after- 
war.ls called Titthinra, in Argolis, near Epidaurus. A shep¬ 
herd, inissiug bis dog and one of his goats, sought the wan¬ 
derers throughout the country ; and at last found them, the 
dog keeping watch over e ciiild enveloped in fiames, which 
the goat wag suckling. The herdsman, ‘ thinking that it 
was something divine,’ and being frightened, went away ; 
but he- iqpread the marvel abroad, and it was soon noiseil 
over all the globe, that Asclepius could heal every disease, 
and, besides, bring the dead to life. 

Antrthrar version of the story says, that Apollo, in n fit of 
jealousy, having caused the mother's death, tlic unboni 
diild was snatched by Mercury (or, according tc Pindar, Viy 
Aputlo hiutseb^^rora her ftincral pile. This circumstance 
may be co^neiW with the other story', which assigns the 
parentage of yEsculapiu* to Mercury. 

According to Pindar, Apollo sent the child to be odn- 
cated.py the Centaur Chiron, who instructed him in medi- 
ctoe, as at w after-period he did Achilles, Having reached 
BHutoeoil. Id*went with Castor and Pollus on the Argonan- 
tkr espeditioEX Returning to Greece he practised with emi¬ 
nent «W»es^ not merely euring all diseases, but recalling 
the 4*414 to'tito. Among others, he did this service to Hip- 
ptoytee, kto hf Theseus. ■ The gods regarded this aKatt te- 
vasion ef thete priviieges, and af last Zeus (to J)q^t»rJ 
sttoek itot bold pvnatilinBet dead with ligUming, to oitos*- 


quento a ehmpiatot lodged % Pluto, itoat the totomiil 
.toeto by theio new ptoWstotito. 

ApouO i»vdlw^ <^r aoii™ by killing aft toe , 

Gyclo;^ fotBed toiitofeiHiiti liw Zeus, jtoally Aa “ 
clemus was raised to heovao, and taato) d constelktiim, 
to® name of Ophtoohus, 1to Mip«it4Kddev;j . though 
seiP say that Ophiuohas is Hercules, - , < • 

In the later ages of pagato^ wtm sceptisisto was very 
prevalent, and it was the faiHtiuia,te'i|m auegnry to every 
mythological story,,jdto whtoh 
lapius signified toe air, the medtoto ^Sf^alto 
The sun was his father, because tne sun,;4hajptog lu& coilrse 
agreeably to the changes of the seasOBS, pnm^s a hefetthy 
state of the atmosphere. T^ same spuit Is visible toto® 
names given to his daughtem, which all hut one boar re- 
fereuee to the father's art: Hygieio, health; Pasakalayuni* 
versal remedy; laso, healing; Aigte, sptendoUr. ; ;v ’ 

Ill Greece, the original seat of Asclopius's WoiOhip^yras 
in the neighbourhood of his birth-place, at Epidaurus; 
wheie a splendid temple was erected to Iris honoitf, adorned 
with a r/m/seltp/iaHtme (gold and ivory) Otatue, half the 
size of the statue of Olympian .Jupiter at Athens. ’ Ho was 
repi-esented sitting; one hand holding a staff, the other 
resting on a serpent's head; a dog couched at his feet; 

In coins and other ancient remains, he is commonly seen 
with a long heard, lioldiug a staff ivith a^ serpent twined 
about it. Often he is accompiinied by a cock; sometimes 
by an owl. The cock was commonly sacrificed to him, 
as i.s familiarly knovi'u from tiie last words of Socrates, as 
reported by Plato, ‘ Criton, wq owe a cock to Aselopius.’ 
These animals seem meant to typify the qualities which a 
pliysician should possess; tiie owl being emblematiti of 
wisdom, llie cock of vigilance, the ser^,nt of sagwity, 
and, besides, of long life. The latter was especially sacred 
to Asr-lepius. At Epidaurus there was a peculiar breed 
of yellowish-brown (giakcs, of large size, harmless, and 
ea.sily tamed, which frequented the temple, and in the form 
of wliich the aod was supposed to manifest himself. In 
tliis shape he was conveyed to Sicyon, and at a later period, 
n.c. abom 400, to Home, when that city, being aftlicted l>y 
pcstilcnee, sent an ejubassy. at the cou mand of an oracle,' 
to fetcli Asclepius to their iielp, with due respect, . :Oll..toe 
ambassadors being introduced into the temple, a serpent 
came from under the statue, and glided through the city, 
and on board their ship. Tliis, of course, was the god. Who, 
in Ibis Iswiily shape, sianified his willingness to accompany 
them. Arriving in the Tiber, be swam ashore to the island 
upon which his temple aftciwvards was built. A few irisM'ip- 
tions have been found in this island relating cures, and the 
incan.s eiiqdoyod, The means are of such a nature that the 
cures must have been im|wbtures, or Ivave been wrought 
by the force of imagination; ntost likely the former. If 
was customary to place similar inscriptions in all temples of 
Asclepius. At Epidaurus, tliero were stones in the sacred 
precinct, erected in commemoration of cures performed by 
the gtxl, recording, in the Doric dialect, the names and 
diseases of the jaitients, and detailing the method of enres 
employed. Six of these remainral when Pansanias visited the 
place; and, liesides, an ancient pillar, commemorating tl»e gift 
of tweutv horses by Hippolytus, in gratitude for his restorti- 
tion to life. Similar testimonials of superstition may still 
he seen even in our own country. At least such did exist, 
a few years ago, at the well of Holywell, to Elintshira. 

Of the extent of Asclepins's knowledge, and of his tags 
thod of practice, or rather of that which prev'ailed in toe v 
early ages before theTrqjan war, we know httle. His »m% 
Macboon and Podalirius, wlio fought before Troy, «»d ttto 
often mentioned in Homer, seem only to have mealed with 
external injuries. Pindar, in a passage of rather toiuhtM 
meaning, seems to confine the father'e skill withto the some 
limits, when he speaks of him as healing toose aftlicted with 
self-produced ulcers, wounds from brass or stone, at tojui^ 
from summer heat, or <x>ld. His rentedies, tm too s«i»e''anr 
thority, were incantations, soothing dricks, exiktoal ttppU" 
cations, and the knife. There is a raiitwfkitole passage Hi 
which Plato (Rep. ili. J 14), inveighing gsgsinet to®. 
mtoacy of his own times, contrasts toe 
cians to dtet, exereise, fiw*, with the negKgeooe of■ 
of Asclepius to toeee' rewtiete;^ quoto a-pgseMie 
Homer, to which MjtotoWr W'tiurntog fipa hktlld Seven# 
wounded, pertakes i««to.is^ly of a #•« of meaPe#- 
cheese, mixed: np tt m wine 

':He oontinueSf tl# it to;**' opposed A«el^pii»|^^ 

■ , ''i 
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profit those only wht 

mime oowlentid ailhiBRt, Wit «oUna Constitutions. Tlwplts 
the reason that Machaon afifi Podalirius paid no attenybn 
to their pationta, exoept to dressi their ‘wounds; if the tnen 
were sountt #ine fttM cheese would not %irt them; if not, 
ietttih>ndih,1iBd makeroom for better iiinn. The argument: 
' ?' iS'JSai* suited to the general tenor of Plato’s book: a sim- 
p|tar inference is, that Asclepius did not give precepts rela¬ 
tive to diet, and the trehtment of internal diseases, because 
he knew nothing alx^t thd^atter. yhe passage is, at 
least, good evidence as to what the As^pian jdartice was 
supposed to be in Plato's age. Gymnastic medicine was in- 
troduoed by Herodieus, b.c. about 440. 

Por some centuries after the Trojan war, medical science, 
if it deserves that name, seems to have been confined to the 
tompies of Asoienius, in which his descendants, the Ascle- 
piadw, who fiirmed the priesthood, were alone allowed to prac¬ 
tise: until, to later times, pupils w«cre admitted in to the brother¬ 
hood, having been solemnly initiated, and sworn to conform to 
its rules, f^bably they made a large profit of the credulity 
ofrthsSr patients. Their presumed impostures have been 
roughly Bandied by the Athenian comio poet Aristophanes 
in his play of the Plutus. The nwst celebrated temples, 
liesidcs tliat at Epidaurus, were those of Rhodes, Cnidos, 
and Cos, where Hippocrates, a native of the island, is 
said to have profited by the records preseiwed in the 
temple. Croton and Cyreiio also possessed schools of 
medicine. The .^^practice seems to have been intended 
eliielly to work on the imaginalion. The god often gave 
his own prescriptions in dreams and visions, and the patients 
were to bo prepared by religious rites fiir this divine in¬ 
tercourse. Bathing, ahstinenee, wiA.tranquillity, assisted 
by-a Bonfident hope of benefit, may often have produced 
very henellcial effects; and, in a long eonrso of experience, 
it is Hioro than proliable that some valuable knowledge of 
syiniitoms and remedies must have been collected. Of the 
progress wliieh the Asclepiadte appeatt to have made, wo 
shall speak more fully under the article Hippoctates. 

Ai'SeULUS, or tile HORSE-CHESTNUT, is a genus 
of plants beloUg.ing to the natural order Hippocastanoai. It 
lonsists of trees found in tlic temperate parts of America 
and Asia, remarkable for the beauty of tlieir flowers and, 
leaves, and for their forming in some sort a type of tropical 
vegetation in northern latitudes. It must not be confounded 
with the Aisculus of the Romans, which was a kind of 
oak. See Qbkiicms. The best known species is the common 
fmrxe-cheslnut, Aisculus HippiKiastanum, a very handsome 
timlier tree, formerly much used ior avenues, and still ex- 
tonsiTOly planted wherever round masses of wood, or gay 
' fliMrering trees, arc required. Ita bark and its nuts are also 
omoug the mere useful products that the banly trees of this 
climate afford. It is very singular that the native country 
oi' this species should he unknown. One writer says it in¬ 
habits the nertfaern parts of Asia; another, that it is found 
in the eold urovinTOs of India; and a fliird assigns it to the 
mountain chains pf Asia Minor; while all the ]X)sitive in- 
focraation'that hooks really afi'ord is. that it was brought to 
. VtoDuaftom Cesstantinople in thebeginning of the sixteenth 
CWtinyv and was thence disjioi-sed through all Europe. No 
tra»B «it'has been met with by the botanists who have ex- 
litorotl Nepal and the Himalaya mountains: so that India 
iBay be oonsidored' as certainly not producing it, aJtlwugh 
plants rosetnbhng the horBo-chestButfsee Pavia) have lieen 
deteeted.by Dr. WalKch, Mr. Ruyte, and others, among the 
nable\veg<M»tion of that Indo-Eiberian region. It is more 
likely that , some of the almost unknown provinces, lying 
between Gasbin in Persia and Balk, will prove to be the 
native counti:y of the species to question. The popular name 
, fim^ohe^ut has arisen from the custom among the 
■ TtSais of grinding the nnts and mixing them with the pro- 
ve)]|(^)>.|riveD to hovsos that are hroken-wiiided. Starch js 
alsfOyieneddil verv ooiniderahle quantity by. the nuts; but 
they a^: a«*.:twBd:!»- tke preparation the stnich. of com 

inoeep.. Tli*y<«o«titiB> moteovetN so iarge a quantitf of pot¬ 
ash wseM suhatitii^ on the latter 

jtomerly «ti]^pyt^:^extimsivel^ in the 
pfoe^irf MeaeWtotyam. bufe jiiSf “Mhm usrf. The 
ptftvdw of the dried not eixAkeriii^lMstog; the liork, which., 
WgfHlk dearl tanMiriv not a had substitute for;; 
t. b^ m fevers; an^ finally, the staroh of the nuts, ' : 


daptivedof its biWg^Ma by inaSertitiiin in weaPhl^iS'lriiheeti 
raeommanded «s nxtiiilem nutritipus food for li 0 »^ gba^ 
oxen, andsheep. Tips bhkraotem oftlw borse-cheifo: 

nut are fob Well known to tequira dPScriptifoi. Ah a {bfost 
tree, it is woll adai^ to li|^ laitds, upon rihich it will thrive, 
although they may beVriiy sterile ; in tonatnous iflay, it fo 
always stunted and utthpfotity>:ris in tifo Regent's PaHt j 
in rich alluvial soil, it aeqiiii^ its gieat^: wapty. The 
timber is soft and spot^, and therefore iff UM vaihe. : Therti 
are no very old specii^s in this couBti%.the .speoies having 
been introduced, as it ik said, only in Ififtff'; one of the most 
ancient is now growing mpOsite tile Roebuck Inn, in thft 
village of Lewisham, in Aent, of . which the foUowiag it d' 
view. ’ 



[ JlCsculus, ur tile lloTMtf-CtaHstaai] ' ‘'wHl 

Two varieties of the horse-chestnut are cultivated by gar¬ 
deners ; namely, the gold-striped and the silver-stripeid, hot 
they are itierc curiosities. 

A second .species, the Msculus Okiotetms, is found will 
in North America, on the baiiksfof the Ohio, between Pitts¬ 
burgh and Marietta. In stature it varies from ten to thirty- 
five feet; and differs from the common kind in having larger 
and much more undulated leaves. In America, it flowero 
very early in the spring, producing large bunches of Wossoms 
of a pure wliito. It has been cultivated lor some years ml 
this country, hut has never flowered. 

Besides these, a third spocios, rajrnea-—or, as it, 

is sometimes called, /Emulus rttincunda, or roseo—is occa¬ 
sionally met with in gardens. Its origin .to imknown; it 
differs ftom the common horse-chestnut in not attainmg M- 
large a sire, and in having deep rose-coloured blossoms of 
striking beauty. For all purposes of oniamfoit, this is much 
superior to the common kind. 

Under the genus jEsculns it is customary to raclnde ll» 
buck's-eye chestnuts of North America; but, as these ^ 
have a peculiar habit, and a fruit the surface of wHi 
destitute of the spines with which the shell of tho, f 
chestnuts is armed, they are now distingnisbBytf illg;gg,MiPBes 
name of Pavia, which see. ” V* ^ 4d-' 

The two first species of horse-chestnut am propagated by 
sowing their seedseither in the autumn at snohad^h betow 
the surface as to be secure from the attacks of mice, ot else 
-fif the spring; but in the latter case they afttst^ preserved 
during tho winter to hteqwi j^AaBd. The aecdsilt^d not be 
plaeod less than six inclrilir-ipatt in the beds, bewause tbw : 
leaves are so large as to reepite fofoe than usual »piu,'e 'fo; 
expose themselves to light. Sfbe last speiaeA and, tfoi 
varteties of the first, not yi^^e seeds, are nnutipliaii^y' 

' Ifog nfom the eommifo homgiws^ -- 

“ KpUS, now eomforiM.- ssalied .<t:©rtiet«s 


Vilto, Kved alK^ t&e mi^ «f tor s^th etiatary 
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Bi ft., contemporary willi Solon and Pisistratus. He is 
usually acknowledge Be the inventor of those eort moral 
fictions to which .ye especially appropriate the name of 
fables. The popu& stories of liim are derived from a Life, 
written and prefixed to a collection of Fables, bearing the 
name of JSsop, by Maximus I'lanudcs, a Constaptitmi’uhtan 
monk, about the middle of the fourteenth centuiy. This 
contains a distorted view of the few incideuls in his history 
which can he said to he known, mixed With a long series of 
dull bul'r’oonery, and improbable or itopoSsfolo adventures, 
tiiid represents jUsop himself as a monster of personal de ¬ 
formity, apparently for the sake of contrasting his wit and 
acuteness with his bodily defects. This life is now given 
up. by general consent, as mtally unworthy of credit: yet 
ylisop's ugliness is still comuiemurttted in almost every 
account of liira, although it depends for its acceptation 
solely, as we believe, on the justly-contemned authority of 
Plaiiudes, and probably was devised to attract readers by a 
strong dose of the marvellous. There is no allusion to 
these personal peculiarities in any classical author, and 
strong negative reasons have been urged for believing that 
none such existed. See Bmtley's DUsertahon upon Almp, 
suhjmned to that upon Phalaris. 

Rejecting these idle and vulgar fictions, if we seek for 
information in elder writers, there is little to be found re¬ 
lating to the personal history of jEsop, The place of his 
birth, like that of Homer, is matter of question ; Samos, 
Sardis, .iGotimum in Phrygia, and Meseinbria in Thrace, 
laying chiim alike to that lionour. The early part of his 
life w^as spent in slavery, and the names of three of his mas¬ 
ters have been preserved: Dinarebus, an Athenian, in 
whose service be is said to have aetjuired a correct and pure 
knowledge of Greek; Xanthus, a Samian, who figures in 
Planudfs as a philosopher, in order that the capacity of the 
slave may he set off by the incapacity of the master; and 
ladraon, or Idraon, another Samian, hy whom he was 
enfranchised. He acquired a high reputation in Greece for 
that sjiecie.s of composition wliicli, after him, was called 
Aisopian, and, in comsequenee, was solicited by Croesus to 
take up his abode at the Lydian court, Here he is said to 
have met Solon, and to have rebuked the sage for his un- 
courtly way of inculcating moral lessons. 

He is said to have visited Athens during the usurpation 
of Pisistratus, luid to have composed the fable of .lupiler and 
the Frogs for the instruction of the citizens (Phmdnis, 1. 2). 
Boitm charged by CriBsus with an embassy to Lkdpbi, in 
the Wurse of which he was to distribute a sum of money to 
every Delphian, a quarrel arose between liiin and tlio citi¬ 
zens, in consequoiuie of which lie returned the money to his 
patron, alleging that those for whom it was meant were 
unworthy of it. The disappointed party, in return, got iqi a 
charge of sacrilege, upon which they put him to death. A 
|icstilune,e which ensued was attributed to this erinie, and 
in consequence they made proclamation at all the public 
assemblies of the Grecian nation, of tlicir willingness to 
make compensation for zEsoii's death, bi any one who 
should apiiear to claim it. A grandson of liis master 
ladmon at length claimed and received it, no person more 
closely connected with the suiferer hal ing apjiearcd. This 
singular tale rests on the authority of Herodotus, and as it 
must have taken place, if not wdthin his own knowledge, at 
least within the memory of many with ivliom he might liave 
conversed we cannot doubt tlie truth of the relation. 

The-.time of Aisop's death is uncertain. Some place it 
as early as the .'i3d Olympiad, about .')(i.‘> n.c. If, liowcvcr, 
there be any truth in "the scattered notices which we have 
combined, he was at Athens during the usurpation of Pisis- 
tratus, and met with his death in the service of Crtnsus, 
and,.therefore, before the capture of Sardis and fall of the 
Lydian kingdomr Tlus, according to Newton's chronology, 
would fixhwtIeRli in the 57th of 58th Olympiail, between 
the years 550 and 544 b.g. The Athenians erected a statue 
in his honour, from the hand of the celebrated sculptor 
Lysippus. 

There is abundant proof that fables, passing under the 
name of AJiip, were current and popular in Atliens during 
the most brilliant period of its literary history, and not much 
more than a century after the death of the supposed author. 
The ‘drolleries of .^sop' (.4i(r<t>7rte«iycA.ota) are mentioned 
by Aristophanes in terms which lead us to suppose that they 
were commonly repeated at convivial parties. Sucraitos, in 
prison, turned into verse ‘ those that he knewand Plato, 
who banishes the fictions of Homer from hU ideal republic, 


^kks i^ldi high praise of the tondenoy of those of zEsop. 
Demetrius PhalereUs made a collection of JEsopean fiibloa ; 
and we hear of two mptrioai* versiqps of them, of still later * 
date, one hy an anonymous autSif, the other hy Babrius. 
Phti^u8,published a collcctionoffebles in Latin verse, in the 
time of Tiberius, the materials of which he professes to have 
taken from Aisop ; and it i.s not, improbable that the nearest 
approach to the substance of the orlginhl apologues may 
there bo found. There is another' .cpllectioh, -written in 
elegiac verse, in the fourth century, by ^viOnus. 

There is no ground whatever for boUeving that the Greek 
prose fables, which pass under the namh of AJsop, are really 
of his eonqMisition, at least tWkt they i^the from his hands 
in their present state. Those which are substantially the 
same with the fables of Phmdrus, the oldest to which we can 
assign a certain date, may be believed, for the reasons 
already assigned, to have originally emanated from the 
Grecian author. Tlic total number of them is about 290 or 
.800, and they may he divided into two principal parcels: 
those published by Plamides, in mmiher 144, which contain 
internal evidence that, as far as composition is concerned, 
they are of late date, and probably written hy Planudes 
himself; and a second collection, of 136, first puhlisbed in 
1610 by Nevelctus from manuscripts at Heidelberg. It is 
to he observed that not on8 of these MSS. contains the 
fables puUi.shed hy Planudes; and that the editor expresses 
his belief that they are the work of ditterent hanrls. Some 
he attributes to the monks, because they contain allusions to 
the monastic life; which is. at least, suttieient evidence of 
their late date. This edition, which is a sort of coijm-i 
fahularum, contains 297 fables ascribed tiuAisop, and .10 of 
the rhetorician Aphtlionius, who lived in the third eenturv'; 
besides various metrical versions in Greek and l.,atin. 

The eastern philosopher and fabulist Lokmau is sup¬ 
posed hy many to have boen the same jierson as Aisop. The 
former, by the Mohammedan authorities, is made contem¬ 
porary with David and Solomon; hut his history is too 
uncertain for us to speculate upon it. It i.s, ,at least, certain 
that the same fables are to he found current under the 
names of each, and that the eorrespondemx- between their 
personal histories, as commonly told, is too close to he 
entirely accidental, [Sec Babuius, Lokman.] 

AiSTHF.'TlCS OBulholik) is the designation given by 
German writers to a branch of pliilosophieal inquiry, the 
object of which is a philosophical theory of the beautiful, or, 
more definitely expressed, a philosophy of poetry and the 
fine arts, and which has hy them been raised to the rank of 
a separate seienoe. The word JKAfiiik is derived from the 
Greek verb uin^ovofioi, ( I feel, or I am sensiVde,) and was 
first used as a scieiilifie term by Alexander llaumgarteii, a 
disciple of Ghrislian Wolf, wdie in his AistLetira (Frankiiiit. 

1 7-i(»-5.8, 2 vols. Hvo.) eonsidereil lieaiity as a given properly 
of objects, ofivhicli we are hecamru" sem-iMe. We perceive 
he:uitv, says Biiiimgartcn, wlierever we meet with perfection 
manifested in reality, and a thing is perfect if it is adequate 
to its notion ; beauty, accordingly, is the perfectness of au 
objeet maiiifosttsl in its appearance. The impulse to a 
deeper research into the essence of Vioauly was given hy 
Winlschnann, who, without emlmlying his views in aregulai- 
system, developed them chiefly in reviewing and appreciating 
the remains of ancient sculpture. He adopted neither Baum - 
garleu B ‘ adequateness of an object to its nation,’ noi- the- 
sensual principle which had Iwon proposed by Edmund 
Burke as the criterion of beauty ; hilt considered the idea of 
beauty as dwelling in the divine mind, and as passing over 
from that source into individual objects. Kant denied the 
possibility of a strict science of beauty, inasmuch as beauty, 
according to him, is not a proiierty of objects, but has it* 
origin in the disposition of our mental faculties. We pre- 
supfsise, says he, that some notion is contained in the appa¬ 
rent object, though we are unable abstractedly to express, 
that notion; we assume that a tendency towards some pur¬ 
pose has presided over the formation of the manifold variety 
displayed before us, though w© cannot precisely define that, 
purpose,—and this supiKisition or assumption forms tho basis- 
of our pereei^on of beauty, ScholUng's-iview of beauty and. 
art it is ditlicult to state concisely. His ‘ System of tran- 
secndental idealisin'ihsteblishesthe principle, that mind and 
nature, orconsciouggnd.ttndphscious existence, are primarily 
identical; that the lasts dMcipverablo in nature must accord¬ 
ingly be traceable to the <liw» of conscioutmess, whilst, ta«? 

as being likewise the laws natuie: in the liyine^i^it 
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both fsdst in absolute The artist is to produce in 

his mind an intelieutaai iatuitipn annlouous to tins idehtityi 
and the expression whidi he gpi^es te. the identity thus ar- 
idved at is the work of art Beauty, according to Schellihg, 
is that manifestation of the principle of art where the ifMIh'ite 
appears contained In, or represented by the flnitej'iw tTOere, 
in the very objeet, tte diflerence between tlie conscious and 
the unoonsciDus finind and nature) is annulled. 

The above meagrg definitions may serve in some measure 
r) characterize tho‘ ^ints from which some of the principal 
German pliibsophera have started in their respective sys¬ 
tems of msthetics. Vs We think it not irrelevant to remind 
our readers that it ia almost impossible to condense within a 
few words what it would require a dissertation fully to ex¬ 
plain and to discuss; and also, that the opinions of any phi¬ 
losopher rcimrted in a foreign language are always apt to 
appear to disadvantage, but more particularly so when the 
language in wliich they were originally expressed atfords 
such wonderful facilities for the utterance of speculative 
thought as the German. 

Most German writers, who have published systematic 
treatises on assthetics, have, witli greater or loss independ¬ 
ence, followed the principles laid down by Baumgarten, 
Kant, or Bchelling. They commonly divide their systems 
into a general part, or a diseulsion of the essence of beauty 
and art, and a special one, or an intiuiry into the pacnliar 
character and predominant principles of the several branclies 
of poetry on the one hand, and the fine arts (chiefly sculp¬ 
ture, architecture, painting, and music) on tlic other. 

The following are some of the most pqpular German 
works on (c.sthetics. Krug's Guschmiwkslehre oder JEsth^- 
ti/i, in his SyftMt d&r Iheoretischmi Philoscjjhie, Konigsherg, 
1800-11). Ast's System dur Kumtlchre,lja\\n.\{r, 180.0; also, 
Grumiriss der Msthidik, \AmAs\mt, 1807, and Grurullinien 
der Aisthelik, iMididxM., 181.1, by the same author. Jean 
Paul's (F. Ricliter's) Vorsehide dei-JEsthetik, 2d ed. Stut- 
giirt, 1813. Bonterwok's Aisihelik, 2d ed. i.siipzig, 1815. 
Kolger's Erwin: vier Gesprache ubir das Schiine und die 
Kunst. Berlin, 1815, and his Fnrlesungen iiher JSsthetik, 
heriiusgegehen von K. IV. L. Ileyse,JJd\\t^^.l^, 1829 

A5STUA11Y, a term sometime,s iwed m geographical 
description, and generally in the sense of ‘ a wide opening 
at the mouth of a river, in which the tide rises and falls.’ 
Thus, the outlet ot the Mersey ut Liverpool, that of the 
Hmuher at Hull, und the Solway frith, may l)e called 
tnstuaries. 'J’he name has been derived from a Latin word 
wstHs, whieh somotimes signifies ‘ a violent motion of the 
sea-wuter.'—[.See Bay and Guni'.] 

vKTIIKR, a Greek word now us«l to signify a highly 
volatile, |)enetrating, and coinbustihlo fluid, several kinds 
of which iiiiiy he produced hy the aedion of dift'ereat a<;ids 
upon spirit of wine or alcohol. That whicdi was first 
prepared, and whieh is still most employed, is the sulphuric 
tether, procured hy distilling n mivturo of sulphuric acid and 
alcohol. This aithcr w'c shall first descrihe, as afturdiug an 
tixaraple of the most perfect kind, for it consists, like the 
alcohol from wliich it is made, entirely of oxygen, hydrogen, 
and aarhon, hut in difi'erent proportions. It contains none 
of the acid used in its preparation, whereas some kinds of 
tether, presently to Vie noticed, owe their peculiar properties 
to on admixture of the acid employed in fonuiiig them. 

iSulphurie tether may he ohtained hy the following pro¬ 
cess : pour a pint* of alcohol into a retort, add gradually to it 
a pound of sulphuric aifiid, occasionally sliaking the mixture, 
and distil, witli a fire rather quickly raised, into a cooled 
receiver, about ten ounces; add half a pint of alcoliol to the 
residue in the retort, and distil about nine ounces, or continue 
the operation until the contents of the retort begin to froth, 
or the product becomes considerably sulpliurous; mix the 
two products, and if the mixture consist of a light and a 
heavier fluid, jiour oil' the former, which, is a mixture of 
mther, alcohol, and water, and add potash to it as long as it 
can be dissolved. A dense liquor is formed by the solution, 
of the potash in the alcohol and water, and u]Kin this the 
nither floats, which is to be poured off into a retort, and about 
nine-tenths of it aretobe distilled. This product is sulphuric 
tether, still containing, however, some aloohdl ; iiit possesses 
the following properties: it is.a ieolourless, transparent 
liquid, of a pleasant smell, and a pungent taste, extremely 
exhilarating, producing a degree of intoxication when its 
vapour is inhaled by the nostrils] -Its specific gravity is .750, 

* in the chemical articles in this work the pound cUtected to be used 
U the ew>irdupui9« and iHot the iasperlal. 
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butit may be jpj^ijred as low as 700, tSM, to 

some autt^^, stjR' lowbr than this by dUtiUatibn lKiDi CBlo- 
jride of cateum. iSlther u extremely volatile, and’vi’hen 
mu’iM from one Vessel to another, a coajriderabl^ portkfo of 
It evaporates. Liuring eyspnreticn much-cold is prodij^d, 
as may lie experienced bytotiag some fall on the hand.' Or 
if we p^kpine into a stnaU glass vessel surrounded with 
cloth, and cbntttining water, and after dipping it two or 
three times into allow the mther o^r each immer¬ 

sion to evapora^ill^^refor ini-the glass freezes by tlie cold 
produced. 4n theopifitnir wther boils at9fi'', and in a vacantti 
at 20° below zero; were it not, therefiire, for the pressure 
of the atmosphere, it would always exist in the gaseous state. 
The density ofJhe vapour of aither is to thgt of atmospheric 
air, about as 2.5844 to 1, consequently it is a very dense 
elastic fluid. Aither remains liquid even when exposed to 
a cold of 58” below zero, or 90° below the freezing point of 
water. It combines sparingly with water, but with alcohol 
in all proportions. Aither, and the vapour which rises from 
it, are very inttaviimablo, and during combustion, water and 
carbonic acid are foniied by the union of its hydrogen ahd 
cqrbon with the oxvgcn of the air. 'When mther is adihitted 
to any gaseous body it iiiereascs its bulk, and with oxygen 
gas thus expanded, it produces an inflammable and very 
explosive mixture. 'VVhen the vapour of mthcr is passed 
tlirough a red hot porcelain tube it is decomposed. If a 
«mall portion of ahlier is put into chlorine gas, the gas is 
absorbed, and a peculiar compound is formed in which muri¬ 
atic. acid is perceptible; and if the mtlicr he inflafried,' char¬ 
coal is deposited, and muriatic acid gas is evolved. 'When a 
little mtlier is poured into a large jar of warm chlorine, it 
sometimes occasions considerable explosion, the fonie of 
wliich .the jar should bo strong enough to withstand. 

The resins, several of the fixed, and almost all the volatile 
oils, are dissolved by aither; it dissolves a small portion of 
sulplmr and of phosphorus; the latter solution becomes lu¬ 
minous in a dark room, when poured on llie hands or on hot 
wafer. The fixed alkalies, potash and soda, are insoluble in 
ffither, but readily soluble in alcohol, and upon this differ¬ 
ence of power depends the proces.s of separating these fluids 
as alrealy descrilied. When ather is added to a solution of 
gold 01 platina in an acid, the metals are dissolved fo’ the 
ffither, and the greater part of tlie acid is separated. These 
solutions have been einployod for coating steel instruments 
so as to protect them from rust. Though the deposit formed 
upon the steel from a solution of gold is more beautiful, that 
yielded by platina is stated to be most cfTectual. IJp pur¬ 
pose, however, to wliich aillier is principally applied u, that 
of a stimulant and anti.spasmoilic. 

To render intelligible the process of ffitlierification by 
sulphuric acid, it will be requisite to c.xhibit a comparative 
statement of the composition of 

Alcohol and ^thor. 

Four atoms of carbon 6X4- 24 Four atoms carbon 24 

Two aUiins of oxygen 8 x 2 •-1G One atom of oxytren 8 

Sixatomsol'hydrogen lxG= 6 Five atoms of hydrogen b 
46 37 

It appears then that 17 parts of mtlier contain as much car¬ 
bon as 46 of alcohol, and the dllference between their com¬ 
position w'ill be shown, by the annexed view, to be derived 
from the separation of the elements of an atom of water from 
the alcohol. 

C.'irlKm,, Ojcvffen, T1 ytlroj^on. 

Alcohol 24 -f 16 -b 6 = 46 

^Ether 24 -t- 8-1- 5 = 37 

leaving 8 -b 1 = 9 an atom of water. 

It was supposed by MM. Fourcroy and Vaiiquclin, that in 
tills process, as actually occurs in some others, the oxygen 
ahd hydrogen w'ere sejiariited from the alcohol by the direct 
action of the sulphui ic acid, on aceoUnOlte^ Rs affinity for 
water, and, although water is really formed iii 'ithe operation, 
yet it has been shown by Mr. liiennell, that its production is 
not direct but intenneeliate;—he found that, when sulphuric 
acid is merely mixed with alcohol, a portion of the acid im¬ 
mediately undergoes great change of properties, by com¬ 
bining with the carbon Mid part oftlie hydrogen of the alco¬ 
hol. The new compound thus formed was first accurately 
examined \yy Vogel; it is cdB-lcd sulphovinic acid, and con¬ 
sists of— Two atoms of sulphuric acid 40 x 2 = 80 

Four atoms of oorbon 6x4 = 24 

. Four atoms of hydrogen ix4=_4 

108 



.Jt wfllvBppeftr. toim itte annexed gtaiteisent, &at the 
(b'rmation: ot aulphurw ac^ i» ntossariljf tettended with 
ofwB«r,'lJnit''*— « * 

„ jitiiiAoii, Hydrogra. Oiygeo. ♦» 

Alcohol Vi, ' ’W 24 + 6 + 16 = 46 
8ttl|»bugic 80 + 24 + 4 =108julphoviplcndd. 
Coiigeqnentljr there remain 2 + 16=i 18two e|omawateir. 
■When the sulpUorinic acid-is heated,’decomposition ensues, 
and ilte sulphuric acid in its origtool state remains in the 
rOtort, while the carbon and hydrogen with which it cunftl- 
tuted suIphilYinic acid, combine with the element|^ot' one of 
the two atNis of water forined from the alcohol, and miher 
results item their union, thus;— 

Four atoms of carbon 6x4=24 1 from the aulphovinio acid 

Four atoms of hydrogen 1 x 4=4i decomposed 
One atom of hydrogen li 

One atom of oxygen 8/from the water formed. 

One atom of either 37 

One atom of water, termed from the oSij'gen and hydro¬ 
gen of the alcohol, remains in the retort with the sulphuric 
acidi'^^'Which, although unchanged in its nature, is so weak- 
cnod by this addition, that it cannot, in tho second operation, 
form as mupb »lUor as in tho first; on this account it will 
be observed that wo have directed ot^ly half a pint of al¬ 
cohol in the second, instead of a pint, as in the first dis¬ 
tillation. - : 

The eleiponts which form sether may bo regarded as 
OXiSttng'iiu t|i'o modes of combination—first, as constituting 
a terntfry compound of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon ; and 
soiiondly, as resulting from tho union of two binary com¬ 
pounds, vi/., w-ator and bicarburetteil hydrogen (olefiant 
gas): thus 8 parts of oxygen and 1 of hydrogen form 9 of water, 
and 24 of carbon + 4 of hydrogen constitute 28 of olefiant 
gas. Altliough it is entiroiy hypothetical, yet some plausi¬ 
bility is given to this view of the subject by comparing the 
specific gravity of tho vapour of astlier (which, as has been 
already stated, is nearly 2.5844) with that which would 
result from the condensation of one volume of the vapour of 
water and two volumes of olefiant gas into one volume ; the 
specific gravityiof tliis compound would by calculation be 
2.569, which Certainly (wnes very near the experimental 
siiecific gravity of the vapour of lether. 

Suiphurous'acid has been men tinned as arising during the 
action of the sulphuric llcid and alcohol u])iin eaiii other; and 
us its pmtluctian is not accounted forin the explanation wliieh 
has been given of tjio formation of fotlior, it is proper to state 
that it lean accidental and not a necessary result. When more 
sulphuric acid is u.scd than is revjuii'od to convert the alcohol 
into sulphovinic acid, the excess decomposes and is decom¬ 
posed by the alcohol, so as to leave cluircoal in tho retort, 
and evolve sulphurous acid. Mr. Heimell found, after un 
operation in w'licli the jiroporfions of acid and alcolud had 
lioen nicety adjustod,‘tfliat only l-7,5th part of the sulphuric 
acid was lost, no idiarcuul was deposited in the retort, nor 
was any sulphurous acid evolved. M r. rieiiuell also proved 
that siilphovinate of pota.sh and sulphuric acid, if but little 
water was present, yielded sether, without using any alcohol; 
hut if more water was employed, then the product was alco¬ 
hol, without any sether. 

Phosphoric nother is prepared by the action of phosphoric 
odii} hpOn alcohol; the phosplyiric acid appears to be con¬ 
verted into phnsphnvanic acid, as the sulphuric is into sulpbo- 
viniS'; the ffither produced is precisely similar to solphuric 
rother. 

Arsenic ioid also fortns ajtherwdien distilled with alcohol; 
the acid prbhg^y undergoes changes similar to the sulphuric 
and pbosphot^ oeids, and the resulting rnther is of the same 
kind. (L^aig^e, Annaiet de Chimie et de Phps. t. xiii, 
p. 294.) ‘ - iVi'. ^ 

Thenard and €fay-l>u48a(! (Sscherches PhyAcu-Chi- 
miqmn, ii. 39) ^hlcov^red ihat fraeboFie acid and alcohol pro¬ 
duced tether by their mutual getfoia; the produet is of the 
same nature as the foregoing, but the acid appears to ab¬ 
stract the elements of water from tlie alcohol by threct action, 
and without undergoing the ttohges suffer^ by tbs Ail- 
phttrio, phosphoric, and ateenfo acids : this, therefofe, must 
be eonndsred as the simplest case of the formation of 


S|ft will 1)#'observed, tliat the acids which occasion the 
Rnnation cf ^Vthersj^ea^ described do not etlteii at aU 
into their ctr^bis^on f liut ^ t^^ to he mentioned, 
the artheriz&gTnMtim generally forms a part of the prbdBet. 


Cfld^ie hvohtamed hy htvtaig in a letprt a 

mi^tiSre of t<> parte t^ ateishol^ 16if nitrAiatie arid, I3 nA: 
eopiihpn salt, and o dOtefdg^'of manMpese; theiQstilihd 
produriis to be n^edwtb tSdikwitewhieh 

on it is flmt to to Vitehedwithttpeak Solution of pptteihj 
and tton with-pure water. CUlorib'wt^ thus' obtelhed i| 
oolourleSa, of an agreeable odoiir, and'«h ae'rid tasteV Its 
spdM .0 gravity is 1-134, It boils at^ji;|#er teiltofiiiii* 
thuh water, is very combustible, hurnititiph a g^n liaine, 
yields muriatic acid during eombtotiohfi^d leaves a r^idup, 
of that acid alter it. It is composed of d^'4S parte oiohihrino 
and 44 S3 of bicarburetted hydrogott dp lUO pai^, t'bis 
oither is applied to no use. ' ' ii * 

Muriatic e^er is prepared by dhtmiig a mixture of 
strong muriatic acid and alcohol. It is ccdourloss, and has a 
strohg penetrating mthereal smell.t^its taste te ahffhtly 
sweet; its specific gravity is -774, aceiBding to tliepai^hat’; 
other authurities make it heavier. It is extremely yolatjid, 
and consists uf muriatic acid and the elements a& oleAtdit 
gas. Although it docs not redden litmus pi^er 'tiu ar to 
evince the presence of an acid, yet when it is pufut a,,lafge 
quantity of muriatic acid is developed. HydriMlic aihl 'hy^ 
(Irohroinic K'tlicr appear to be anaUigous in nature to mu¬ 
riatic tether; they arc noli applied tohny use. 

Nitric tether is prepared h|kdistillitig a mixture of equal 
weig^p of nitric acid and alcohol; the acid must be gra¬ 
dually added to tho spirit, in order to prevent the violent 
action which vvinild otherwise ensue. The distillation is to 
be carried on with a slow fire, and the product redistilled 
from lime. Its properties are, that it is of a yellowish co¬ 
lour, and quite houlral wheli freshly prejiared, but it bccoines 
acid by keeping; its smell is peeuliairvHuV ilSiereal, and its 
taste pungent. Its specific gravity about O'SKti. It is ex¬ 
tremely inllaminable. MM. Dumas and Jloulley state its 
composition to be equivalent to an atom of sulphurie adlier 
-t- an atom of hyponitrous acid, or lOO parte Ooiutist of 
Carbon 32fi9 a;: 

Azote 19-09 ' - 

Hydrogen 0'88 
Oxygen ■1143 

loo 

The acids of vegetable origin, as tho acetic, benzoic, 
citric, gallic, oxalic, and tartaric, arc capable of converting 
alcohol into tether, and they all enter into the composition 
of the aither which they form. The only one of any irapori- 
ance is the first ngmed. viz. the acetic ocither, and this oiily 
will be described. Acetic tether may be prepared in several 
modes, the following is, perhaps, one of the beat:—put into 
a retort three parts of acetate of potash, three parts of alcohol, 
and two parts of sulphuric acid ; di.atil to di^-nesS, and Wlx 
tho product with onc-fifth of its weight of sulphuric acid, and 
distil with a gcntlo heat throe parts of aither. This sether ik 
colourless, it lias a svuel! of sulpluiiic tether and acetic arift; 
it vlocs not change litmus paper, its taste is quite peculiar, 
audits specific gravity is 0 ' 8 i) 6 . It burns with a yollowteh 
light, and acetic acid is developed. When mixed Witli 
potash and subjpeted to distillation, its otlour and taste are 
lost, alcohol is condensed in the receiver, and acetate of 
potash rtsmains in tho retort. It is composed of 

Carbon 54 65 

Oxygon 30-28 ' ». 

Hyifiogen 907 

Too 'l-v "■ 

It is sometimes, though rarely, used in medicine. 
AiTHlOPIA. [See Eihtopia.] 

AiTHU'SA is a genus belonging to the natural order 
Umbellifer®, which includes among its species one pf 'tho 
most poisonous plants known in Europe. As ma^ 
accidents have occuiTed from the incautious use of itslfijavuik; 
we shall give a minute description of it, for the ptripoSO «»' 
enabling our readers to recognise it with cortainte. v 
Asthma Cynapium is a little annual plant, found coni- 
monly in gardens and fields, resembling the 
ihffstoy so much, that it has acquired the vulgar hame of 
pdql'* Parsley. From a taper whitish Kiot -gfisejS an OrM 
branchy stem, etout a foot high, gefterally steiJMsl With- 
purple near the ground, .This is eovered by ejit’ 

Ihining; leaves of a doqn grosB, much resembling those irf 
ftardett Parstey, frma'WhiWh t^r are known thite; iii ths* 
trm Partley, the leaves ase mnnii^ « dividBdy iteiit 
the leaflets ore broad, and eut 'Uito three* we%cwsKapea r 
Ipottod lotos; i» ■ 1*16 JM’t JMkyi 
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Invea «m IMw uid leoflsu fu^ .Mimo*, 

\;:idHK^,. whiefa, the lettveiVifviol's 

Mv*J MegWwtble *ausooug smell, instead of Cfee 
fiiie ai^matiq%4o^^<)f When in 

iBthusa has ilii«priBi!i|ii4 l^heU destitute' of involucra, athile 
' fhe 'iMi#tial ttmheU ate ftu^shed with an involucf tin^ >Rin* 
elatlhg af font ,.OT ifive narrow, sliarp leaves,'vha^ini? 
dNro of the common stalk; thji^st 

^fhuhlstaniiie wl^-.^tinguish it when in flower, nol wly 
fh)m '3^arsley*“'bilt5,(SSora all ether British umbelliforoos 
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Many dangerous sccidonts ha\ e occurred from mistaking 
tins plant lor parsley. In one case, a person, who had 
eaten it with salad, died in little le.ss than an hour; and in 
another of naamt occurrence, the patient, although the sto¬ 
mach was emptied at a very early period, sank gradually, 

. and died at the end of a few days. The symptoms attendant 
upon poisoning by .^litlnisa are, swimming of the head, 
nausea, Cold perspiration, and chillindls at the extremities. 
To eountoract its efl'ects, emetics are recommended, and the 
itiunodiate use of weak vegetable aeids, such as lemon-juiee, 
vinegar, or sour wine. 

jdiTNA, a celebrated burning mountain, or volcano, in 
Sicily ; it is situated in the north-eastern part of thp island, 
cUwe to the sea-coast, between the towns of Taormina and 
Catania, distant from one another twenty-five English 
miles, and is onoircled on the north, west, and south hy the 
rivers Alcantara and Siineto. It was called hy the Arabs, 
after the eonqncst of the island, Jfhel en nar, or ‘ Mountain 
of Fire:' the modern Sicilians call it Mongibello, which is 
evidently derived, from the Italian M>n/e and the Arabic 
JehH, l^.h signifying inotintain. The division of Sicily in 
whi^ .^tna IS situated is called Vtd Demone, in allusion to 
tlie^opular notion that the mountain fires issue from the 
region demons. It is the greatest volcano in southern 
Europe, and aflbrds not only a most instruotive field for 
studying that remarknldo class of geological phenomena, 
hut exhibits some of the most stnkmg instances of the 
later revolutions which the crust of the earth has under¬ 
gone, previous to the historical era; as well as of these' 
changes whieh^j-are in a constant state of progress, to k 
mater at less extent, on every part of the earth's sut*-' 
fW- To ebnvey a just idea structure of this re- 

nuurkphle mountain, it is neeeisa^ to begin with a brief 
sketch of tlw geo^gical foramtitm oflhe adjoining 
Sieily, and especially ,(£tna,.InM been described by saany 
Beturalists, hut we are indebted to Mr. Lj ell for the nwist 
fwnF'^nslve general vwyt# respecting fliia vtfleano, eid 


bis beensum 

'ifesed of oseories of strata, bdlottgihg to mat.geologists term 
Ifie period; that is, SMh as Ha»e'*beeia deported 

while some irf the species of aiiimale how found in our iWUa' 
were in exj^tenoe; pljf thd' animal repsiiut oocurrin^ in 4he 
strata t^t fie ««nfe‘flie. <hrtiaij; ro<& belong tg species 
of which Sere are nOty nS wt'ing analogue^. 111080 strata 
in Sicily are ass«ej,8|r4 with lavas and oilier voloo^c pro¬ 
ducts, but these J*st are riot visibly connebtyd wdih wy 
source, as %o volcanic vent exists in any ^rfe^^Pje Vlil sdi 
Noto. The uppermost of the strata consist-^ Ih^estotoi 
ftill of shells, them united thiokness liemg sometimes as 
much as 800 fiset; beneath these comes a slaty sah^ Ibne- 
stone with pebbles of limestone, then a blue marl coiilalliiiig 
numerous shells, called in Sicily Oeia,—under that, a white 
laminated marl, and lowest of all, that is to say, tM lowest 
tbseovcrablo, a blue clay containing much gypsum, sulphur, 
and sulphate of strontian, all of them often in beautifitl crys¬ 
tals. The great limestone deposit is found at a considerable 
elevation in the very centre of the island, for the summit of 
the hill of Castro Giovanni. 3000 feet above the level of the 
sea, is composed of it. All the strata, except the lowest, 
abound in .shells, and, what is truly remarkable, tiiese shells, 
with very fow cxi^eptions, can bo identified with species now 
living in the avljoining sea. Thus, as we find shells iin- 
hedded in the solid nick, nt a height of 3pfl0 feet above the 
Mediterranean, belonging to species inhabitingi'i^t sea at 
this moment, it follows, tliat those parts of Sicily must have 
been raised from the deep to that groat elevation -after 
the time when the Mediterranean hocamo inhabited by 
many of the same species of animals a.s those now living 
in ik During the time that these strata w'ere in the 
course of being depositod at the bottom of the sea, there 
must have been considerable volcanic activity in the 
same region, for layers of hard compact lava, and of that 
mixture of ashes and limestone called by the Italians tii/o 
and peperino, fixe interiiosod between the calcareous and 
clay strata; and after the whole series had been ooiiiolidated, 
the mass must have been violently rent asunder, for there 
are cracks that traverse all the beds, and these are filled 
with iiaixl lavas, presenting those appearances called di/ka) 
by geologists. 'That these strata were deposited gradually, 
and thatlong intervals occurred hetwtten the volcanic erup¬ 
tions, is proved hy the ibllowing remarkable fact. In the 
neighbourhood of Vizzini, which is twenty-five miles in the 
interior of tlie island, Mr. Lyell observed a bod of oysters, 
identifiable with our eommon eatable Species, no less than 
twenty feet in thickness, resting on a cuiTcnt of lava, and 
covered by a second mass of lava and iteporiiio. 

The Val di Noto is separated from the Val Demone and 
the region of AJtna by the extensive plain of Catania, which 
is watered by the Simeto and its tributary streams. On the 
northern side of the plain, as we approach AJtna, wo distnver 
a low line of hills, which are composed of the tiiferiof clay 
stratum of the Val di Noto, and the same argillatteous 
formation may be traced round the base of the mountain on 
the south and east, the strata dipping in various directions, 
sometimes towards the mountain, so that, iii, tlieir prolonga¬ 
tion, they would lie under the volcano. These sub-Aitnean 
strata do not rise in any part to a greater elovation than 1000 
feet above the sea, and ai'e usually milbh lower: in some 
places they are 300 feet thick without any mixture of sol- 
Olmio matter: in others, as in the vicinity of Catania, they 
are composed of volcanic tufo, thinly laminated, and liirm 
there a steep inland cliff from 600 to 800 feet high, separateil 
from the sea by a low flat, composed of recent java and vol¬ 
canic. sand. The sea-cliffs, northward of Catania, are 
formed of , the same sub-A5tncaii marine strata, as are the 
rocky islands lying oif this c.iast, the Faragiiojii, tllc cele¬ 
brated Cyclopean islands, burled by l^yplgtinus against 
Ulysses and his crew. The largest of ffiese is .200 yards 
from tlie land, aliout 300 in circumference, and 200 feet in 
height, and is formed of strata of marl resting on a mass of 
lava, in regular basaltic cxilumns, like the Giant's Causeway 
in Ireland, or Fingal's Cave in Btafik. This lava appears 
to have heaved up the stratified marly eUy, for it is contorted 
in the most extraordinary manner, and’is in some places 

f A.coiwu*ieifeWt'jp»rt nt nut liiitttSiiS,fioo tkJStivnd from On? ttirS voJsina 
of tiHi f’ritnSjSi* e/otithgf/, »»*)! ''“• ** pnWtowd wSe* Ulta 

srttol* amtoara, Tho' SathSv Utaiia^ .permH^ ua ly refer to tho Iroated 
■■■haota,;' 
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bardenod by the action of heat. These islands, tlierofore, 
have not been fomod, as has been sometimes supposed, by 
a stroatn of lava from'^liva, for the lava of the islands unr 
derlies a stratum •arliibh underlies the volcano. 

Sucli, therefore, is the nature of the soil from out of which 
the stupendous volcano has arisen. Whether it has been 
formed, by successive ^options subsequently to the elevation 
of Sicily above the level <if the sea, the obscrvatfcns hit^rto 
ina^ do not enable us t& decide j it is more probable ftSat it 
was partly formed prior to that elevation, and rose at the 
same time; and it may have projected as a cone from the lUir* 
face of the water, vomiting forth volcanic mattoi^ as Strbth- 
boli now dot!^, ‘ BUt this will be better understood when we 
have describes tti© i(itructim.i of the volcano as it now :pre- 
sents itself, and have given an account of some of the most 
rematitable eruptions. 



[Plau of .ISrua; from Captain Smyth’s siirroj.] 

The baseof .ditna covers an arc.a of nearly ninety miles in 
circumference, and, according to the late mOasurenicnt of 
('aptain Smyth, the highest point is 10,871 feet above the 
cvcl of the sea. Owing to this great elevation, the higher 
parts of the mountain have a climate almost as clin’crcnt from 
the valleys at its foot, as are the polar from the equatorial 
regions; and from this cause, togetlier with the ilifTerem-o in 
tlie nature of the soil, there are three great natural divisions 
or zones in the mountain, the fertile, the woody, aucl the 
desert. ITie lowest is called the Parte Piemontese, merely 
expressing that it lies at the fixit of the mountain : it is a 
bc§utifril, rich, and populous country, covered with luxuriant 
freids of corn, vines, and fruit trees. The limit cannot bo 
very well defined, as it insensibly blends with the next, the 
Begone Selvosa, or the woody, which Ls covered by im¬ 
mense forests of chestnuts, oaks, bceehe.s, and pines, forming a 
zone six or seven miles in width, the superior limit being about 
6300 feet aboVe the sea. The third and highe.st region, called 
the Parle Scoperta, the bare or desert, rises nearly 4600 feet 
higher. About 1100 fcOt from the; summit there is an in-e- 
gular plain, whicl#whcn Sir WiHamilton visited it, about 
sixty years ago, was estimated te be nine miles in circiim- 
ferehoc, and from this plain rises the steep terminating cone, 
at the summit of which is the great crater or opening, con¬ 
tinually throwing but sulphureous vapours. The dimeriions 
of the crater have heen very variously stated by different tra¬ 
vellers, the circumference from two and a half to four miles, ; 
aiidthe depth from 600 to 800 foot; but the height off he eohe,? 
the diaiileter ef the crater and its depth,^re llg^e fs cen-! 
stqnt change from the. eruptions. Tlie cone ha^j^iK^ tlfean I 
one© ^llen in wid^fa reproduced- in the year 1444 ',^#881 
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320 high, and fell in after the earfhqtu^ of 1537. In 
1693, when a Violent earthquake shook the whole of Sioily 
and killed 60,000 petsons, the, cone lost so mucli of its 
height, that it cpuldji|iM be seen fh>in Several places in Val 
Deraone, where it was before visible. Although, taken as 
a whole, jEtna forms a cone wliicli is in general of s very 
symmetrical form, when examinerl in detaS it is found to he 
studded on its flanks, and particularly i« the. woody region, 
with numerous minor cones; small when compared with the 
great mas.s, but of a magnitude that ii^d make them rank 
as mountains, if detached. One of the largest, ealjed Monte 
Minardo, near Bronte, is upwards of 700 feet in/heijiEht, and 
the Monti Bbssi near Nicolosi are feat higfe tiiid have a 
base of two iniles in circumference, ABfohgh ranked among 
the cones of the second magnitude. There are abunt eighty 
of the.se considerable cones, and they.; have all been produced 
by lateral eruptions of lava and ashes. By subsequent erup¬ 
tions a cone is often surrounded by a lava stream or by 
asbe.s, and thus its height is diminished: a repetition of the 
process often causes its entire disappearance unddr the ac¬ 
cumulated mass of now ejections. The sections exposed tov 
view in many parts of the mountain show that the greater 
part of it has been formed in this vi ay. The eastern side is 
broken by a deep valley of Colo.ssal dimensions, called the P'al 
di Bove. This is a vast amphitheatre four or five iniles in dia¬ 
meter, surrounded by vertical precipices, varying from 1000 
to .3000 feet in height, and which, taken in connexion with 
other valleys that lead into it and each other, descends from 
near tlic summit to the confines of the fertile region, and 
exhibits a grbat part ef tlie internal structure of the mouii- 
taiii, to the depth of froai 4000 to 5000 feet. In tliese sec¬ 
tions are seen layers of tufo interstratified with lava, and, 
towards the summit, those layers are broken up by fresh 
eruptions of lava from below, and arc disturbed by the suc¬ 
cessive intrusion of lateral cones. We also see in the Val di 
Bove the liods of lava traversed in all directions by enormous 
dykes; they project from the precipices, towering vertically 
to a great height, and varying from two to twenty feet in 
breadth. The Val di Bove forms one of the grandest fea¬ 
tures of the sublime scenery of Aitna. It is thus described 
by Mr. 1-ycll: ‘ The great plain which is inclosed by the 
magruficent circle of precipitous rocks has been deluged by 
repeated streams of lava, and although it apjtears almost 
level when viewed from a distance, it is, iii fact, more uneven 
than the surface of the most teni|)estuous scii. The face of 
Iho precipices is broken in the most picturesque manner by 
the vertical walls of lava which traverse them. These 
masses usually stand out in relief, are exceedingly diversified 
in form, and often of imnienso altitvide. In the autumn, 
their black outline may often he seen relieved by cloud-s of 
fleeey vapour wliich settle behind tlieui, and do not disperse 
until mid-day, eontinuing to dll tlie valley wdiile the sun is 
shining on every other part of Sicily, and on the higher re¬ 
gions of Bitna. An unusual silence prevails, for there are 
no toirents dashing from the rocks, nor any movement of 
running water in tliis valley, such as may almost invariably 
be beard in mountainous regions. Every drop of water tliat 
falls from the heavens, or flows from the meUing snow and 
ice, is instantly ahsorhed by the porous lava; and such is 
the dearth of springs, that the herdsman is obliged to supply 
his flocks during the hot season from masses of snow laid 
up in hollows of the mountain during winter. The strips of 
green herbage and forest land, which have here and there 
escaped the burning lavas, .serve, bv contrast, to heighten 
the desolation of the scene. When I visited the valley, nine 
years after the eruption of 1819,1 saw hundreds of trees, 
or rather the white skeletons of trees, on the borders of the 
black lava, the trunks and hraiiehes being all leafless, and 
deprived of their bark, by the scorchiiig lioat emitted from 
the melted rock. This vast cavity in the mountain has 
none of the characters of a crater, but has probably been 
produced by a cnrahiiiation of different causes: by great 
subsidences, by lateral explosions, and by the great fioods by 
which, oven in historical times, it has been known to have 
been devastated, when a fleiy torrent of lava had suddenly 
overflowed a groat depth of snow in winfpr. The pheno¬ 
mena of the Valdi Boie, as well as the position of the 
sub-Altnean strata, are qiiite at variance withWoh Bueh's 
theory of the elevation of volcanoes craters of eleva¬ 
tion; a theory which,dike .another of that celebrated geo¬ 
logist, has not stood the test of rigid examination, and 
winch has been too hasffly adopted by many emineiit 
naturalists, from the finthf^ ws n*ftu«JJy inclined to 
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iv^tow in *tl Au^ority, which we hnow to he entitM to 
grm respect. ' • :, 

The records of hWtow iiupply no ihst^als from which we 
cAn arrive at any knowledge of the gi^dual growth of the 
ihountaint ihr the additions to it from the accumulated pro¬ 
duce of all the eniptions that have taken place witbitt the 
period of history, great,as .they are, become quite itudgftit 
cant when oontrastedt with the entire mass of the volcano. 
But if we eompsue the time that has elapsed since .tliat 
comparatively thin o^ering began to bo formed, with that 
which mpst have beep require^ to produce, by a similar pro¬ 
cess, the rOiniuning'part, we shall form the most exalted 
notions of its remolp antiquity. We have no ground for 
supposing that the abiitude Of dStna has materially varied 
within the last 2000 years. Of the eighty most conspicuous 
lateral cones, not one of the largest has been produced within 
the period of authentic, history. Every eruption does not 
liroduce a lateral cone, for one in three takes place from the 
crater At the summit; also when an opening is made in the 
flanks, a cone is not always producofi, and many eruptions 
must have taken place from tho sides, besides those which 
raised the eight)'cones above-mentioned. We know, also, 
that there have been great inton als of rest between the 
eruptions, almost a century in some instances; so that, 
according to all probability, we tnVtst date the origin of the 
eiirUest of these cones, some thousand yeors prior to the his¬ 
torical ora. Btit we may reasonably carry our views of the 
atitiquity of tho volcano much beyond even that remote date. 
If we were to remove the whole of the cones as well as 
the entire niatter which has been ejected from them and 
from the highest crater during the jlbriod of their growth, we 
should cut olf several miles of the diameter of Atna at its 
base, and diminish its elevation by some hundred feet; but 
we should still leave a mountain more lofty than any other 
in iSicily. Thiit stupendous mass of voleanio matter must 
have Ikhsu ejected subsequently to the formation of stratified 
rocks containing the remains of animals identifiable with 
lliose now living in the adjoining eeas ; rocks, be it remem- 
henal, among the mo.st recent of the whole scries of strata of 
whi(;h the cnist of the earth is composed. 

There ar<s not more than si.xty emptions i-ecorded m his¬ 
tory, from the earliest to the present times. Of these, ten 
happened before tlie Christian era, twelve in the next fifteen 
Imiuircd years, seventeen during the sixtetmth and seven¬ 
teenth cKmtnries, and tvvcnty-ojie from that time to the pre¬ 
sent; the most recent having taken place in November, 
l.S.t'i. The most remarkable noidd alone be noticed, and it 
is probaldc that many occurred in tho second period of which 
we have no record ; although a cessation fertile whole period 
of fifteen hundred years would he in no degree at variance 
with the history of other and neighbouring volcanoes, lor 
tho island of Ischia enjoyed an interval of repose frein the 
devastation of its internal fires fur seventeen centuries. Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus (lib. v. c. 2.) speaks of old cru)>tionsof jEtna, 
said to have taken place long before the Trojan war, and to 
have ocoasioned the emigration of tho Sieani, tho earliest in- 
hahitauts of the island, who were afterwards replaced by the 
Siculi from Italy. An eruption is recorded to have occurred 
in tho time of Pythagoras, who is believed to have died 496 
u.c. Another took place 475 B.C., and it is to this eruption 
that yEsehylus and Pindar most probably allude, the one in 
his play of Prometheus, the other in the following passage 
of lus first Pythian ode.—It was a poetical fiction or a popu¬ 
lar suiierstitioii that the great giant Typhos was buried 
beneath Sicily, and, according to Pindar, tlie outstretched 
monster spread as far as the volcanic regions about Cuma 
and Naples. 

‘ The sea-girt heights above Cunia, and Sicily too, press 
Ujron lus shaggy breast; and the pillar of heaven, snowy 
iEtnu, thp perennial nurse of sharp pinching snow, liolds him 
last. From the recesses of jEtna are vomited forth Uie 
purest streams of fire, immeAsurahlo in extent. By day the 
fiery airront pours forth a burning torrent of smoke, but by 
night, tho red flame, rolling along masses of rock, plunges 
thorn with loud crash into the surface of tho sea. That. 
monster sends up such horrid streams of Hepheastus 
{\fulcBn)-*-a sight wondorthl to look on; wonderful, too, to 
hear of from those who have seen iji.’ 

An eruption is mentioned by Thucydides 425 b.c., w;hich 
did Bomo damage to the lands of Catana, as Catania was 
then caMed; and he ^ds, that thU-was tlie third eruption of, 
lava on record Binc-e the Greeks had been settled in Sfoily. 
DiodornB Siculus (lib. xiv.y ihehtions an eniption 396 a.e. 
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wEteh sfoppe^ tlie CArthk'ginian army in fh^ froai 
Messina to By rohuse,'and obliged them to gO:' 
whole base of the mountain in order to reach Catania.^T0hi8 
stream of la'fh may be seen oh the eastern s1<me of the nipan- 
tain near (Earre, extending over fhreadth of more than liyo 
miles, and having a length of twenty-feur from the summit 
of the . mountain to its nhal termination in tho sea. There 
are Ihhilag notices of latfer eruptions 'wbit^ we do not think 
it necessary to particularize; ftir a mere list of dates would 
aiford no interest to the general reader, and Bieie is such a 
shnilarity in the phehoiqpna, varying only in iniemltity, that 
it would be tedious and unprofitable to give a cfoseription of 
the several instances of activity in the volcauOiV We shall 
ixmtent ourselves with a notice of some of the most remark 
able eruptions of which detailed accounts have been pre¬ 
served. In 1537, after violent rains and great devastations 
occasioned by the flooding of the river Simeto, AJtna was 
rent in several places, and from the openings there poured 
forth deluges of liquid lava. They directed their course 
towards the monastery of St. Nicholas d'Arena, destroyed tlie 
ardens and vineyards, and proceeding towards Nicolosi 
umt two villages and destroyed most of the inhabitants. 
When the (-.onfiagratiun ceased, tlie summit of the moun¬ 
tain sunk in with a terrific noise. These agitations of the 
mountain continued throughout the whole year. The smoke, 
noise, and shocks of earthquakes affected the whole island. 
In 1669 an earthquake had levelled to the around all the 
houses in Nicolosi, a town situated near the lower margin 
of the woody region, about twenty miles from tliA sutnihit of 
jEtria, and ton from the sea at Catania. Two' gulls then 
opened nea.r that town from whence sand and scoriae were 
thrown up to such an amount, that, in tlie course of tliree or 
four months, the double cone we have mentioned in a pre.- 
vious part of this urticle, called Monti Rossi, was formed. 
It is about 450 feet hg^h, and two miles irucircumference. 

In the plain of S. Lio, a fissure six feet broad and of nn 
known depth opened with a loud crash, and ran in a some¬ 
what tortuous course to within a mile of the summit of jEtiia, 
traversing a length of twelve miles, and emitting a most 
vivid light. Five other parallel fissures of considerable length 
opened one after the other, and sent forth smoke and bel¬ 
lowing rounds, which were heard at the distance of forty 
miles. The light emitted from tho great rent of S. Lio ap¬ 
pears to indicate that it was filled to a certain elevation 
with incandescent lava, probably to the height of an orifice 
not far distant from Monti Rossi, which at that time opened 
and poured out a lava current. This stream, after overflow¬ 
ing fourteen towns and villages, some with a population of 
between 3900 and 400U inhabitants, ut Inst reached the wullg 
of Catania, which had been purposely raised to proteet the 
city; but the burning Hood accumulated till it rose to the top 
of the rampart, which was sixty feet in height, and then 
fell in a fiery ,cascade and overwhelmed a part of the city. 
The wall, however, was not thrown down, and the solid lava 
may still he seen curling over the top of the rampart like a 
cascade in the act of falling. Tliis great'current had per¬ 
formed a course of fifteen miles before it entered the sea, 
where it was still 600 yards broad and forty feet deep. 

The eruption of 1792 is thus described by Ferrara:—On 
the first days of March the mountain emitted thick clouds 
of smoke, and at night flames were seen to rise to a cousi- 
derahle height. On the 8th it shook violently, and for 
several days awftil roarings were heard, which appeared to 
proceed from the innermost cavities of Aitna. Durin|f 
April tho mountain was tolerably quiet, except that smoko 
and flames wore occasionally seeii issuing from its summit. 
In the beginning of May iminonso masses of smoke rose 
in perpemUculor columns, and on tlie lltblava was seen 
to now from the great crater. Moantimo shocks of an 
earBlciuakc were felt at Messina: and on the morning of the 
12 th the internal roaring was vepeated, the black smoke rose 
in the air in the shape of a gigantic tree^preading its top 
to an imineiiso extent around, and in the midst of these dense 
masses of black smoke were seen numerous globes of white 
smoke as fleecy as c-otton. Towards eleven o’clock a.m. of 
that day, on explosion, like the discharge Of heavy artillery, 
was heaid and felt all around the base of Aitna, follcwed by 
A hollow rumbling noise, and the black smoke areso with 
^h violence. In the oi^ning the lava flowed down the 
'Of the mountain in «everkt streams, one westward 
towurdB A^riio, and andth^ r|n to the south-east into the 
valloy^f 'BlIfoglietto, and gionped at. Zoccolaro, ten miles 
froitejjie Sfater. On the 13tb, the mountain became more 
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quiet, and remidnad fO: till the 23rd, only sending forth n 
■boy»r of ashes iqd hot soml, which foil oil around its sides. 
On the 23rd tide hlach smoke re-appeared; and the next day 
a new moutit opened itself in the plain Del Lagq, about three 
miles a<hith- 4 ast of the great crater, and firom it. for several 
days, bloeks of old lava and soorise were thrown to a great 
hmght, as well os masses of clay, moist and soft. On the 
26^ another mouth opened in the same directkm, and 
vomited a stream of lava which fell into the valley of Trifo- 
glietto, and soon niter all the old lava cliffs above tumbled 
down, and nearly Med the valley. On the Ist of June, a 
large mouth ijpened itself half-way up the southern side of 
the cone of the mountain, on the heights called Del Solfizio, 
facing Catania, and from it a huge torrent of lavai-jssued 
forth, ran down the immediate slope beneath, then, turning 
eastward, rushed against the base of Mount Arcimiso, one of 
tlie numerous conical hills which rise round Aitna. The 
stream was then forced round into a valley 400 feet deep 
which hod been fonned by the waters, and which sloped 
down to the eastward into the cultivated plain and tlie vine¬ 
yards. The lava soon Med up the valley, where it began to 
harden; but the liquid stream from tlie heights still pouring 
in pressed against it, so that now and then an enormous 
masit of half-hardened lava would detach itself, and having 
sUdden some fostance down the declivity would break up with 
a tremendous crash into a thousand fragments, and cover a 
fresh extent of ground. The lava stream covered, in this 
manner, the vineyards of Zaffarana, and approached the 
village of that name, when it fortunately stopped close to 
the bouses from whence the inhabitants were all ready to fly. 
The sight is described by Ferrara as extremely awful and 
grand, espeiially by night. The eruption continuod for a 
whole year, till May, 1793. The stream of lava, in its fluid 
state, was often thirty feet high. The lava that flowed first 
cooled, and became condensed at a certain distance, and 
thus furnied a dyke against the current of fresh lava which 
swelled up ond overflowed its own bod, increusiug in height 
at every fresh overflowing. Thus in many places strata of 
lava hav’c been formed more tlian .iOO feet high. The stream 
of lava sweeps the ground on which it flows, carrying along 
with it the earth, stones, tree.s, and other substances which it 
finds in its passage. At a short distance from the mouth 
tlie lava becomes covered with a crust of scorim, which 
increases in thickness progressively, the lower part of the 
stream continuing to flow undornealh like a liquid paste. 
The scoriiB someUnies Ibrm bridges over the fiery stream. 
sufliciently strong to hear a person. 

In 1819. three large mouths or caverns opened very 
near those formed in on eruption eight years before, from 
which flames, red-hot cinders, and sand were thrown up, 
with loud explosions. A few minutes ai'tenvards another 
mouth opened liclow, from whicli flames and smoke issued; 
and finally, a fifth, lower still, from whence o <anrent 
of lava flowed, which spread itself with great velocity over 
the V'ul di Hove. The tiireo original mouths at length 
united into one large crater, and sent fiirth lava, os did the 
inferior apertures, so tliat an enormous torrent poured down 
the groat valley. When it arrived at avast, and ahmst ptw- 
pendicular procipiot), at the head of the valley of Calauua, it 
poured over in a casc.ade, and, being hardened in its descent, 
made a tremendous crash as it was dashed against the 
bottom. So imaion.se was the column of dust raised by 
the abrasion of the tufaceous hill over which tlie liardened 
.jtnaes descended, that the Cataniaiis were in great alarm, 
supposing a new eruption to have hurst forth in the woody 
region, exceeding ih violence that near the summit of Ailna, 

The folkiwiug account of the eruption in tlie beginning 
of November, 1832, is by Professor Gemmellara, of Catania, 
vrhuse letter is dated the Ifith of November. ‘ On the .31st 
of October, at half post tw® in the afternoon, wsveral trem¬ 
blings of the earth, aecoin|ianied with fearful subterranean 
noises in the woody region «rf*.4pt®a, announced an eruption; 
but os tlie mountain waa: ;^v»loped in clouds, the place 
could not be exactly aseectain^: In the middle of the 
night, however, it appoamd very evident that the volcano 
bod broken oia in two placos, one of whiish was at, the fiiot 
cf the. highest cone towards the 8.W, at a height of 9300 
fiwt, From several email orifioos of the crater, ashes, sand, 
and ciadera were thrown out; and one of them poured forth 
a» BWonsideraWe stream of lava, in the clirectfoq of tiie Xlasa 
rOemmellme, but the «dd lava stream of 17 87 served as a dy ke, 
-OMd caused it tmttenm it* jhraetion. The laig novt^lfowed 
into the vaH^Spf.f Trifoglfoth*. towards the Cofte St«i 



Simone (enqition of 1811).-tbs distaxiso it bad travelled 
from its source heing about two mfles. But these appear¬ 
ances wore of hti^M(>imparl^oet in comparison with an 
eruption which tooltolabe in the , neighbourhood of Uoitte 
Lepre, N.W. of the crater, eight miles distant from 
Bronte, and at an elevation of 6200 .feet in the upper 
part of the woody re^o. near yvheio it ends. Here tour 
mouths of fire were opened, out of whfoh, not only ashes, 
sand, and cinders, were projected, to a vMt Wght, but also 
enormous red-hot masses: the earib' shook muing these 
catastrophes without ceasing, and the subterranean noises 
were fearful. The explosions foom the pgbtot of the 
openings were very powerful, and cpltoued wifeoui inter¬ 
mission. A pillar of flame rose fo' the hei^iit of 120 feet, 
which, falling at some distance, fimned an otoh of fire; 
and what was particularly remarkable, there was a dark 
blue stripe which rose upwards to a groat height, and 
was a constant accompaniment of the eruption for 
several days. The four other mouths were not less active 
a stream of lava burst forth from the lowest of them, wluch 
now timmteiis to be fearfully destructive: in five days it 
extended to the distance of four miles ; it tiueatened first the 
woods of Moretto, hut turned afterwards to those of Bronto. 
In the couixo of its rapid descent, the lava soon liegan to 
sprea<l itself over cultivated fields, and did considerable 
damage; it is at this time only three miles distant from 
Bronte, a town of 13,000 inhabitants, which it tlireatens 
with destruction. The terrified inhabitants see the most 
droadftilfato awaiting them; part have fled in the greatest 
rlesjiair, others have been ondeavouring, like the people of 
Catania at tho time of the terrible explosion of 1G69, to 
make tho lava stream take another direction, but it is iro- 
possilile to approach it within a quarter of a mile. At tho 
moment 1 am closing thfe letter, 1 am told that the lava is 
within two miles of Bronte, and that te-inorrow night tlie 
fate of the unhappy town will be decided; for the stream has 
reached a point from which it must either flow into a side 
valley, or inevitably overflow Bronto, On the 11th of this 
month, the five mouths united into one, the violence of tho 
eruption incroased, and the quantity of ashes and cinders 
thrown out was enormous; the finest ashes have been 
carried as far as this place. The lava is augitic, and con¬ 
tains very few crystals; the cinders aro light, sjiongy, and 
half-vitrified.' Tho distance of Catania from Bronte is 
twenty-five miles in a direct line. Happily, the de¬ 
struction of Bronte has, for the present, been averted, for 
wo learn by a letter dated the 22iid of Nov., the following 
further particulars. ‘ On the IGtli, the alarm of the in¬ 
habitants began to diminish. Nothing could bo more terrific 
than tlie first apjicarance. A stream of lava, dividing itself 
into two branchos, eighteen miles long, including all its 
windiT)g.s, a mile broad, ami thirty feel high, threatened to 
overwhelm tlie defenceless land. There was also a great 
alarm lest it should fall into the bod of the .Siineto, and 
CMUsi! a frightful inundation of tho ncighliouring country. 
The greater part of the lava has poured into a large gulf 
previously opened, and tho earthquakes have ceased. A 
new cone has been thrown up, similar to those around the 
Hunks of AJtna, which attest its former eruptions. The 
town of Bronto has been saved, no lives have been lost, and 
altogether tho damage dune is less than was at first ap{M®- 
hondod." 

For more than half the year, the upper part of the 
mountain is ooverod with snow; and it forms the great stare 
from whence Sicily and Malta are supplied in summer with 
that neis-ssary of life in a hut climate, yielding a consider¬ 
able revenue to the bishop of the diocese, and constituting 
a great article of commeree. ‘ A romarkahle discovery,' 
says Mr. Lycll, ‘ has lately been made on v^tno, of a 
great mass of ire, preserved for many years, perhaps for 
centuries, from melting, by tho singular accident of a 
current of rod-hot lava having flowed over it ■ The follow¬ 
ing are tlie facts in attestation of a phenomenon which 
must at first sight appearof to paradoxical a charaeter. The 
cxtraordinaiy heat experience in the south of Europe 
during tlto summer and autumn of 1828 caused the stm- 
plios of snow and ice whitfo had been jareserved in the 
spring of that year, for tite use of Catajiia told tlie ac^joinfog 
parts of Sieflv, and the island of Malta, to fail entirely. 
Great distress was felt far the want of a oommo^ty regard^ 
in these oountries as one of the necessaries of life, rafeertihati 
US an artfelo of luxury, apd on tho abundanco of wlticlt, in 
the large cities of Sicily, the tehihiity of the water, foi4 the 
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general herith of tlie eemransdtf, are said in some degree to 
depend. The magistrates of Catania applied to Signor M. 
Geramellaro, in the hope that his lt»4 Vowledge of .®tna 
might enable Mm to point out somO'* crevice or natural 
|^>tto on the mountain where drift snow was stiM preserved. 
Nor were they disappointed; for ho had long suspected that 
a moss of' perennial ice at the foot of the highest cone: was; 
part of a large and Continuous glacier covered by a lava : 
current. Having procured a large Iwdy of workmon, he 
quarried into tins ice, and proved the superposition of the 
lava for Several: hundred yaroa* so as completely to satisfy 
himself that nothing but the subsequent dewing qf the lava 
over the foe could account for the position of thie glacier.’ 
Mr. Lyell thus accounts for this extraordinary phenomenon. 

‘ Wo may suppose that, at the commencement of tlie 
eruption, a deep mass of drift snow had been covered by 
volcanic sand, showered down upon it l>eforo the descent of 
the lava. A dense stratum of this fine dust, mixed with 
scortef is well known to be an excellent non-conductor of 
heat; the shepherds in the higher regions of Mtna. arc 
accustomed to provide water for their fl(x;ks during summer, 
liy strewing a layer of volcanic sand a few inches thick over 
the snow, which effectually prevents the sun from pene¬ 
trating. Hupposic the mass of snow to have been presen ed 
from liimefoction until the lower port of the lava had con¬ 
solidated, we may then readily conceive, that a glacier thus 
protected at the height of 10,000 feet above the level of the 
sea would endure as long as the snows of Mont Blanc, 
unless melted by volcanic neat from below.' * 

Every one is aware that, in lofty mountains, the tempera¬ 
ture of the air diminishes as the elevation increases, and tliat 
even under the equator there are regions of eternal snow. 
So in ylJtna, he who ascends from the sea-shore to the sum¬ 
mit, passes thrhugli all the gradations of cUnialc which ho 
wonbi meet with, wore he travelling from the country of 
the date and the sugar-cane to the arctic circle. His own 
feelings would not enable him accurately to mark the 
transitions, but the botanist can trade the lines of separation, 
drawn hy the hand of Nature, with unerring prc<;ision. We 
have said that TEtna is divided into three regions, the fertile, 
the woody, and the desert; these sones ore defined by the 
presence or absence of certain great classes of the vegetable 
kingtlora, but each of them is susceptible of subdivisions, de¬ 
termined hy the constitutions of certain families of plants, 
which can only thrive within certain limited ranges of tem¬ 
perature ; and thus the mountain is divisible into seven 
distinct Imlanical regions. We can mention only a few of 
the plants that are characteristic of each, and must refer 
the reader for fuller details to special works on the subject. 

The or what may be termed the sub-tropical region, 
di Mis not rise more than one hundred feet aliove the level of the 
sea. Here grow the palm-tree (PAoorfa;), the banana (il/w.ro), 
the Indian fig, or prickly-pear iCactug lypuntia'), and the 
sugar-cane; and there may be seen in ojien garden.s tree- 
eacaliaa, and cuphorhim, together with varieties of mimosa 
and acacia, wliich, in the northern parts of Europe, are 
nursed in our hot-housos and conservatories. The second, 
or hilly region, extends to the height of aliout 2000 feet, 
where the culture of the vine ceases. Here wo find many 
plants of tlie South of Franco, Spain, and Italy, and cotton, 
maise, the orange, the lemon, and the shadtlock. From 
the great diyness of tlie atmosphere, mosses and lichens are 
extremely rare, and the mushroom tribe (fungi) are only 
met with in winter. The third, or woody zone. Ties between 
the elevations of 2000 and 4000 feet: it is the region of the 
cork-free (Quercus suber), and other kinds of oak (Q. }»- 
danriUuta, Q. robur, Q. eongesta), the maple (Acer), and, 
esp<wially on the eastern side, of luxuriant chestnut-trees, 
often of extraordinary size. The fourth region, which lies 
between the elevations of 4000 and 600() feet, is cha¬ 
racterized Iw the presence of the lieech (Fugus sylvestris), 
Scotch fir (Pinus sylvestru), birch (Betula alba), and, among 
smalt plants, (Amet (Trfolium rotemn), sandwort (Areiiaria 
cmidensaiu), mouse-car chickifieed (CerasHum album), dock 
(liamex arifoHus), and plantain (Plantagovictorialis). The 
fifth, or sub-alpine region, lies between the elevations of 
60110 and 7S00 feet, and produces the burberry (Berberis 
aslnetisis), soup-wort (Saponariadepressd), toad-tlax (Linaria 
puiyurea), and juniper (Jumperus hernsjAerrica). The 
s/lrtA region lies between the elevations of 7500 and 9000 
foot With the exception of Berberis adnemis. Astragalus 
siculus, and Jzmiperus hmitpheerica, almost all the plants 
(rf the fifth region are also found in this; but the Sapomma 


depressa, Rumex sirf«e«m, and the fleshy ||^; jag|pld 
groundsel (Senedo carmsus and 8, ineistti^, 
istio of it The seventh repon is very narrow, its 
■limit not rising above 9fl# feet; and it only produces a ®i» 
lichens, among which the Stereocettilon paschale h tiui aumt 
common. Beyond that aJevation utter aterilito provafla. 

It is very remarkdblq that the Flora <rf Sicily produeee 
scarcely anyi if any, peeufior indigenous s^ies, the plants 
being common, almost without exoeptionv to Italy or Africa, 
or.some of the countries surrounding tlie Mediterranean, 
whereas there are several .indigenous plants in CMifoa klid 
some other Mediterranean islands. Mr. Lyell stippdsos the 
plants of Sicily to have migrated from pre-existing lands; and, 
us the remains of filing species of shell-fish and zoophytes are 
found hnliedded in the strata at the summits of lofty mouri 
tains in the island, he brings us to this curious result, that 
the families of plants and animals of the Val di Note, and 
some other raountaimms regions of Sicily, are of higiier 
antiquity than the country itself; that is, that these species 
lloiifished elsewhere before the island was raised from the 
depths of the sea, and even before the materials its 
strata were deposited beneath the waters. 

We cannot allude, even thus briefly, to tho vegetable 
productions, of Aitna, without noticing the gigantic chestnut- 
tree,—one of the most celebrated wonders of tho island; it , 
occurs in the third region, and is known by the name of 
the Caslagno de Cento CaindU, because it is said to be 
capable of sheltering a hundred horses under its boughs. 

It appears to consist of five large and two smaller trees, 
whicli, from the circumstniico of the barks and lioiigfis being 
all outside, are considered to have been one trunk originally. 

Tlie largest trunk is thirty-eight feet in circumference, and 
the circuit of the whole five, measured just above tlie ground, 
is one hundred and sixty-tliree feet. It still bears rich foliage, 
and mucli small friiit, though the heart of the trunk is 
decayed, and a public road loads through if wide enough 
for two coaches to drive abreast. In the middle cavity a hut 
is built for the accommodation of tliose who collect and pre¬ 
serve the cliestmits. 

This is said, by tho natives, to be ‘the oldest of frees,' 
From the sta|e of decay, it is impossible to have recourse to 
tho usual mode of estimating the age of trees by counting 
the concentric rings of animal growth, and therefore no 
exact nvnnbcr of years can bo assigned to the age of this 
individual. That it may be some thousand years old is 
liy no iheans improbable. Adanson examined in this 
niunner a Baobab tree (Adansonip digitaia) in Senegal, 
and infcivcd that it had attained tho age of five thousiuid 
one hmidrod and fifty years; and De Candolle considers it 
not iniprohahlo that tho celebrated Taxodiiim of Chapul- 
tofiec. in Mexuai (Cuprossus disticha, Linn.), which is one 
hundred and seventeen feet in circumference, may he still 
more aged. 

The ascent of Aitna is a work of great fatigue, especially 
in the upper or desert region, Violli on account of the heat and 
of the feet sinking and recoding at every step in the loose 
ashes. But under favourable circumstances of weather, 
the labour is amply rewarded by the magnificence of tlie 
vast prosiiect, varied as it is by the vi^W of Sicily itself, 
spread out like a map, by tlie islands with wliich tlw 
surrounding sea is studded, Stroniboli pouring forth volumes 
of smoko, and hy tho distant shores of Italy. If to this we 
add tho grandeiu’ of the scenery of the mountain itself, 
so diversified and majestic in all its features, the splcnduur- 
of the heavens at night, and of the rising of the morning 
sun, the whole presents a combination iierhaps not to be 
found on any other spot of the earth. The best accounts of 
AStna arc til he found iu the following works: Ferrara, 
Descriskme dell' Etna; Pa/er/«o.—1818. Gemmellaro, 
Qitadro Istorico delt Etna, 1824. Daubenejr, Vol¬ 
canos, 1826. Scropc, On Volcanos, and Principles qf 
Geologt), by Charles Lyell, 18-32,3; and for the botany of 
iEtna,‘Prosl. Ffera SicmAi, I’rague, 1826, 

AJTO LIA, according to the ancient geographers, con¬ 
sisted of two chief divisions, one on the'extending 
from the mouth of the Acbelous emtwarils iilong tho north 
shore of the Corinthian gulf fer as its narrow entrance at 
Antirrliium—the other, cifliw Ppikftitos, or the acquired, 
was tlie nertiiem and mountainous part. Tlie leiigdh of 
sea-coast, os Strabo inoorrectly gives it, from the mouth of 
the Acbeloutfto Antirrhiom.is210 stadia,or about 21 miles- 
the sssM) of coast, acoo^ng to the best modern charts^ 
is about 42 miles, measuring in straight lines from one pro- 
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jeotinv point to another. If the gi’eat receases of the sea 
alxiut Anatotic-o and Mesolunf^i were included, the dis- 
tancn would be much greater. Xhe south-eastern boundary 
of .®tolia, which separated the province from that of the 
Loori OzoUo, was a mountain range nemed^Clialcis, after¬ 
wards, in its north-eastern course, taking the name of Corax. 
The north and extreme nortli-eastern boundiiries of Aitolia 
were the small territory of Doris, the branches of Pindus, 
and part of the western line of CEta j but as no ancient geo¬ 
grapher has given anything like a definite boundary to 
^litolia, and as we are still only imperfectly acquainted with 
the mountains of northern Greece, any further description 
is im|x>ssiblc. The western boundary was the Aclmlous. 
[See Acarnania.] 

The only considerahle river of.dJtolia, besides the Ache- 
lous, is the Fidun, formerly the Even us, which rises in the 
N.E. part of/Etolia, in the range of Corax, wliich is some 
distance south of the great chain of l*indus. Its course is 
south, inclining in its lower course considerably to the west. 
..Etolia contains several lakes in the interior, two of whicli, 
as they arc marked in our waps, communicate with one 
another and ivith the Achelous; but there is some difficulty 
in identif^'ing the.se with the lakes mentioned by the ancient 
geographers and historians. Indeed, nearly the whole an- 
* cient and modern geography of central iEtolia is one heap 
of confusion. One of the lakes is called in our maps Angelo 
Castro, and the otlier p'rachori. 

The principal ancient positions in jEtolia wore, Thormum, 
in the interior; Trichoniura, on the lake Trichonis, now 
Vrachori; Calydon, the oldest establishment of the Aito- 
lians, and Antirrhiuin, at the entrance of the Corinthian 
gulf. 

Tile Leleges in the north, and the Curetes, probably a 
kindred race, in the level plains of the south, arc the oldest 
inhabitants of this country that wc can trace. The name of 
.dEtolia and iEtulians was introduced, according to tradition, 
l,y Aitolus and his followers from Elis, in the Peloponnesus, 
six generations before the war of Troy. In cour.se of time 
the original inhubitimts and l.ho strangers formed one people, 
and increased by the intermixture of Aiolians and Easitiaiis 
from Tliessaly, they became in part, though ngt altogetlier, 
a Grecian people. In the time of Thucydides, one of the 
most mimeroiLS divisions of the jEtolian nation was cliarac- 
terized by that writer as ‘ speaking a language not under¬ 
stood, and being in the habit of eating raw flo.sh.' [Thucyd. 
iii. «4.] 

The history of the jEtolians, as a nation, is closely con¬ 
nected with that of the Acurnanians, but, like the latter, they 
were a people of little importance during the most ftourish- 
ing periods of the curnmonwealths of European Greece. 
After the death of Alexander the Great, n.c. 323, they 
came into notice by their contests with the Macedonian 
princes, who allied themselves with the Acarnanians. In the 
reign of Philip II. of Macedon, (which commenced n.c. 
220 ,) the jEtolians, after seuing their chief town, Thermum, 
plundered by this king, and feeling themselves aggrieved 
by the loss of all thev had seized from the Acarnanians, 
applied to the consul Valerius LiBvinus. (u.c. 210.) Though 
this produced no beneficial effeiits, they formed a second 
treaty with the Homans (about n.c. 19b) after the end of the 
second Punic war. The immediate object of the Romans 
was tlie comiucst of Macedonia, hut it proved eventually that 
this fatal alliance of the Altolians was the first step that 
led to the complete subjugation of all Greece by the Romans. 
A series of sufferings and degradations led the way to the 
oticnpation of all Aitolia, when it was made part of tlie 
Roman province of Achoia. Under Roman dominion, 
the few towns of .iEtolia almost disappeared: many of the 
inhabitants were transplahted to people the city of Kieopolis, 
which Augustus huijt aktbe entrance of the Ambracian ^If, 
opposite Actium, where, he had defeated Antony. Since 
the time of the Romans ft|||)robable that the face of this 
cxiuutry has undergone, sS|»^ewi(|lteration3, or received as few 
improvements from the hand of man, as the most remote 
parts of the globe. j^il^s themselves under the em- 
Mrors had not even a roMllmfegh Acarnania and .lEtolia, but 
followed the coast from N icopolis to the mouth of the Achelous. 

Under the Turkish empire, .dStolia was partly in the pro¬ 
vince of Livadia. According to the original arrangements, 
only the part ea.st of the Achelous and south of the two great 
lakes, was to belong to the new kingdom of Greece, bul Aeso 
bounUaries are now extended towards the. north and wcilt, as 
far as the gulf of Ana, 


The earliest traditions of jEtelia, properly known by tliat 
name, speak of a laonarchicid form of government under 
.Etalus and his su'od^sais; but this form of govennneat 
ceased at a period eaiiierthan any to which historical notKXis 
extend, and we find the. ./Etalians existing m a kind of 
democracy, at least during the time of their greatest political 
importance. This period extended from about n.c. 224, to 
their complete conquest by the Romans^ n.c. 1C6, a period 
of about .yu years. The .Etolian league at one time compre- 
hendeil the whole country of .Etolia, parfiof Acarnania and 
of South Thessaly, with die Cephullenian is]^ ;’ arid it had 
besides, close alliances with other, places i^i^ha Pelopon¬ 
nesus, especially Elis, and even with .towns'bn the Helles¬ 
pont, and in Asia Minor. Thi-s alliuice with Elis would 
tend to confirm the tradition of the early connexion already 
alluded to. Folbwing, proliably, the example of tlie Achecan 
league, the different jiarte of JEtolia fonned a fedeiul union, 
ami annually chose a general <nr president, a master of tluj 
horse, a kind of special council called Apokletoi (the select), 
and a secrctaiy, in the national congress held at Thermum 
about the autumnal equinox. Sucli scattered notices as 
wc possess aliout their history and constitutional forms 
arc found principally in the Greek writer Polybius, (books 
ii. iv. xvii., &c!) Though the ylitoUaii confedoralion, such 
as it was in its earlier times, was anterior to the Achaian 
union of Dj me, Patrai, &c., yet its more complete organiza¬ 
tion was most prohablv an imitation of the Achaean league. 
A minute account of this coiifedenition, wbicli, after all, 
would be little more than conjecture, is not vvitliin our plan. 
[See Schlosser, Univ. Hist. vol. ii. p'. ). Heriuann, £cAc- 
buch, &e.3 

AKFETTUO'SO, (Ital. affhotioniAe) in music, signifies a 
tender, cxpiessrie style; and slowiics-s is invariably implieil. 
In regard to movement it nuiy be considered as equal in 
degree to liu-ghclto. See LARUtiiiTTO. 

AFFIDAVIT ’, ill .Law, is astatemeut of facts in writing, 
on eatb. The word is the jierfei-.t tense of the barbarous 
Latin word uffido, to pledge faith to, and is taken from the 
old Latin form of a declaration on oatli, wliicli camniein ed 
thus; ‘ Affidavit J. S.,' ‘ J. S. hath sworn, &c.' By the 
law of England affidavits are necessary in a variety of eases, 
in order to bring facts uudur the cognizance ot eonrls of 
justiee all evidence of facts niusl lie given on oath, cillier 
by oral testiiiioiiy or hy affidavit. W'liere evidonee is to lie 
acted upon hy juries, it is given us oral teslimony ; where it 
is to inform a court or judge, it is usually reduced into the 
form of an affidavit. 

In jioint of form, an affidavit is usually made as follows ■ 
if made in a cause, tlie name of the court in which tlie cause 
is pending, and the names of tlie plaintilT and defendant, arc 
written at the head of tile pajier. The name, description, 
and residence of the depuiicnt, or person making the affi¬ 
davit, aiv written at length, and the individual making the 
affidavit signs his name at the foot of it. The paper is then 
shown to liiin, and he is requested to swear to his name and 
handwriting, and that the contents of the paper are true. 
And, lastly, the jurat (a term derived from the Latin word 
juralum, ' sworn ’) expressing the oflicor before wlioni, and 
where, and when, the affidavit is made, is signed by such 
officer. If the affidavit be sworn in 0 ()eii court, thateiroiiin- 
Etance is mentioned in t\\e jurat, and no officer is niiiiied. 

AFFINITY. Clieiviical affinity, sometimes called chemical 
attraction, is that power by which bodies combine and form 
compounds always possessing some properties very different 
from those ol’their cnn.stituents, and iVoiiueiitly diarootlically 
opposite to them. It differs from the attraction of gravita¬ 
tion ill not acting on masses, and only at sensible distances. 
In this last property it resembles cohesive affinity, but is 
distinguished from it by occurring only between the partieles 
of dissimilar bodies. Thus, the particles of a m ass of sulphur 
are held together hy cohesive affinity, and so also ore tliose 
of a mass of copjier; hut if a particle of sulphur be hiymgbt 
into contact with a particle of copper, the two parncles 
being different, and possesshl^ chemical affinity for each 
other, unite by this iKiwer, and form sulphuret of copper. 

Chemical affinity, then, can be exerted only liotwoen tho 
particles of dissimilar bodies; and when these are placed in 
contact, the proportions in wliich they combine are fixed 
and definite. It is, indeed, true, that there ore some bodies, 
and especially fluids, which mix and appear to combine in 
all proportions. Thus, any quantities of water and alcoliol 
(spirit of wine) may be mixed, and no separation afterwards 
ensues ; yet though tliey thus mue in all proportions, it is 
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probable tJmt they cowWne'cliemic«Uy only m definite 
quantitiee. When common salt is added to water a certain 
portion of it is dissolved, dependent upwi the affinity existinff 
between the solid and the fluid. The solution of salt is said 
to be saturated whon the water refuses to dissolve more of it; 
but with water the solution will mix to any extent, for no 
repulsive power exists between them as between oil and 
water: we may, however, consider the water which is so 
added as merely in a state of mixture, and not of chemical 
combination: ' 

Althimgb none but dissimilar bodies unite by chemical 
affinity, mere dissimilurily will not of itself ensure combina¬ 
tion : thus, water and mercury, water and oil, mercury and 
oil, though very diflerent fluids, cannot be mode to unite; 
and hence it is eoncluded that they have no chemical aftinity 
for each other. 

The siniplesl cases of chemical aflinity are those in which 
t«'o elomontary bodies unite into a binary Compound, as 
when iron combines with oxygen to form oxide of iron. Tliis 
is the result of what is termed single afftnUy, and this power 
may be exerted between two elementary or two compound 
bodies ; and also, though it occurs more rarely, between an 
elementary and a compound substance. For example, sul¬ 
phur and copper, luith elementary bodies, readily unite when 
li(‘a ted: sulpli uric atad and oxido of copper, botli compounds, 
(■•oinbine with great readiness; but no combination of sulphur 
and oxide of copper, or of sulphuric acid and copper, is at 
present known. There is then a greater disposition to com¬ 
bination batween two elements or tv/u compounds, than be¬ 
tween an element and a compound ■ the rule is, however, 
liy no means without exception, for cyanogen, a compound 
l>ody, combines with mercury, an elementary one, to form 
cyanurot of inercnry. 

It has been mentioned that, when bodies combine by clie- 
roical affinity, they undergo great change of propertie.s : it 
might, however, be suppo.sod that a compound would possess 
qualities intennediate i)etween thosq of its constituents. This, 
however, is by no means the case : nor, even though we may 
be well acquainted with the properties of the elements, can 
we at all toll, a /ir/wi, what kind of a compound they will 
form • sulphur is yellow, copper is red, but the sulphuret of 
is»pi)or, resulting from their union, is black. Again, sulplmric 
acid has great affinity tor water, and, when diluted, turns vege¬ 
table blues red : potash has also great a ffinity for water, and 
renders vegetable blues green. The acid and potash are also 
both extremely acrid, and they have great affinity for each 
otlier; but combine them by single affinity, and a salt, called sul¬ 
phate of potash, is produced, which has very slight affinity for 
water, does not acd upon any s egetablo colours, and, instead 
of being acrid to tile taste, like both its constituents, is 
merely bitter and saline. In this ease of c.heuiieal aflinity 
ail almost total reversal of properties has iKieurrcd; but 
tbore are liases in which it is far from being so complete, 
and in wdiich one or both of the ingredients still exert some 
of their original powers: thus, the sulphate of potash, above 
alluded to. is capable of combining with an adililioniil quan¬ 
tity of sulphuric acid. This salt, which is called bisul|dmte 
of potash, resembles both its constituents in having affinity 
for water, as is show'U hy crystallising in comhination with 
it, and by being readily soluble in it; and it resembles sul¬ 
phuric acid in having a sour taste, and tuniing vegetable 
blues red. 

We have stated a few examples of the changes pro¬ 
duced in bodies by a eorabinatiou effected by chemical affi¬ 
nity. The alterations, in many cases, are more striking 
and complete; the properties of the substance formed by 
the e-ombination being altogether different from those of 
the bodies from which it has originated. Sulphuret of 
copper, as already noticed, differs in colour from both its 
elements, yet it resembles both in being solid: but there 
are numerous cases in which the form, cffioiur, smell, taste, 
densi^, and other physical qualities, and the chemical pro¬ 
perties of fusibility, volatility, solhbiUty, and tendency to 
combination in the compound bear no resemblance to its 
constituent parts. 

Although, when speaking of tlie action which is induced 
by chemical affinity, chemists are frequently in the habit 
of stating merely that one substance has affinity for another, 
yet it is to be understood that the force with which bodies 
unite arises from mutual and equal aflinity: thus, sulphuric 
acid tind pota.sh combine, not>inercly on account of the affi¬ 
nity of tlie acid for the alkali, hut of the alkali equally for 
the acid Chemical aflinity, thou, is mutual and equal 
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between those substances which combine’ Ijy 1(8 pOWeli 
Many different compounds may be fomfod unMihff oiio 
substance, an acid, for example, with various othem, as 
with the alkalis, earths, and metallic oxides; these aCo 
called bases; and the force of aflinity of any add for any 
base differs in every instance. Now, this differoiicc consti¬ 
tutes what has been tertned eleetive the existence 

of which is easily proved, and the results of its action are 
of the highest importance, both in a scientiflo point of view, 
and with regard to chemical agency as connected with the 
most common processes in the chomical arts and mannlhc- 
tures. 

Nitric acid is capable of combining by singU affinity 
lime or with magnesia; and if some dilute nitric acid, con¬ 
taining 54 parts of real aetd, bo mixed with 28 parts of-lime, 
the earth will be dissolved in the acid, and a neutral solu¬ 
tion of nitrate of lime is obtained. A similar quantity of 
this acid forms a neutral solution of nitrato of magnesia by 
combining with 20 parts of that earth. Now. if we mix 
together 54 parts of nitric add, 28 of lime, and 20 of mag¬ 
nesia, it might be supposed that the add—which is of course 
incapable of dissolving the whole of both of the earths— 
would dissolve them in the proportions of 14 of lime and 10 
of magnesia: it is found, however, that this is not the ease, 
for the whole of the lime is dissolved and the magnesia 
entirely left. 

It appears, then, a greater mutual affinity, or an elective 
affinity, exi.sts between nitric acid and lime, than betuecn 
nitric acid and magnesia. There is another mode in which 
elective aftinity acts, and is employed in a vast number of 
chemical processes. It has been just stated that .54 parts of 
nitric add combine with 20 of magnesia by single olfinity. 
Now, ff to the solution of nitrate of magnesia thus obtained 
wo add 28 parts of lime, and boil the mixture, the lime sepa¬ 
rates the magnesia from the nitric add; and being dis¬ 
solved instead of it, wo procure a solution of ffiti-ate of lime, 
instead of nitrate of magnesia: this oiieration is termed 
single decommsUwn, and it is piuduced by single elective 
aflinity. It is therefore evident, that this power may not 
only prevent one substance from combining with another 
when three are mixed, but supposing two to have been 
previously combined, it is capable of effecting a separation 
between them. 

On the action of single elective affinity producing single 
decomposition, depends the process of preparing acetic add 
from luietate of swla by means of sulphuric acid ; and the 
production of ammoniacal gas by distilling a mixture of lime, 
sulphate of ammonia, and water. 

To exhibit the degrees of elective affimtj', tables were con 
structed by Geoffroy, a French chemist, about a century' 
ago. In these the substance whose affinities arc to be ex¬ 
pressed is placed at the head of a column, and is separa ted 
from the rest bv a horizontal line; beneath this line arc 
arranged the bodies with which it is capable of uniting in 
the order of their respective forces of affinity ; the substance 
which it attracts most strongly being placed nearest to it, 
and that for which it has the least affinity at the bottom of 
the column ■ thus, in the case of sulphuric acid, the affinities 
are exhibited in the following order:— 

Sulphuric Actn. 


Barytes, 

Stroritia, 

Votash, 

Soda, 

Lime, 

Magnesia. 

It would appear from Ibis table, that barytes separates 
sulphuric acid from eombinatiou with all tho substances 
placed below It, and that magnesia is separated from sul¬ 
phuric acid by all that arc obqve it: There arc, however, 
many circumstances which with 'the accuracy of 

tables thus constructed, and diipmtt, their utility, since 
aflinity is not an absolute fofc^ 'Itft Ik^ect' to anomalies 
and to modifications from vai^diiia^vidMfeomg cnuse.s. 

In the above, and many siltffit^ the affinity of an 

acid for different bases is expressed f hilt on other oi-cusions, 
the affinity of the same bases for difforent acids is required. 
In this case the alkali, earth, or metklhc oxide, is placed at 
the head of the column, and the various acids arc arranged 
accordpig to their afllni^ for it. 

TherS“ is yet another mode in which elective affinity is 
exerted. Certain compounds can scarcely be obtained at all, 
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Ot With great difficulty, either by single affinity or single I 
elective affinity, hut are readily obtained by wiiat is termed | 
double elective affinityi. There is a well-known mineral 
body called sulphate of strontia* which consists of sulphuric 
acid and the earthy base (or strictly speaking, metallic 
oxide) strontia, and they are combined by single affinity. 
Now potash has groat affinity for the sulphurio acid of the 
sulphate of strontia; but if we mix them, no decomposition 
takes place, the potash being inca])abie, by single elective 
affinity, of detaching the sulphuric acid from the strontia. 
Again, carbonic acid and strontia have great affinity for 
each other, but if carbonic acid gas be passed through water 
in which powdered sulphate of strontia isdillused, it does not 
by single elective affinity separate the strontia from the sul¬ 
phuric acid. 

Tliat decomposition, however, which single elective affinity 
cannot in tliis case perform, may he efleetod by double 
elective affinity, prodiuaiigrfoab/e decompomtion. If, instead 
of acting upon the sulpliato of strontia with the carbonic 
acid and potash separately, we combine them and boil the 
poa'dcred sulphate of strontia in a solution of the carbonate 
of potash tVius formed, double elective affinity ensues, and 
two new compounds are formed,—namely, sulphate of 
potash, which reniaius in solution, and carbonate of strontia, 
which, being insoluble in water, is precipitated in the state 
of a white powder. The double elective affinity which pro¬ 
duces double decomposition will be illustrated by the an¬ 
nexed diagram 


Sulphate of Potash. 


f Potash. 


Carbonate of 
Potash. ■ 


Sulpliuric'i 
Acid. 


Carbonic Strontia. 
Acid. 

Carbonate of Strontia. 


Sulphate of 
Strontia. 


Double cloclive affinity and decomposition arc extensively 
employed in chemical operations ; the ])rcparation of various 
acids, such as the nitric and muriatic, ami of a great number 
of saline comjxmnds, dc]wnds upon the application of these 
modifications of chemical affinity. IVe shall now illustrate 
a position already slated, viz., that chemical affinity is not to 
be considered as an im ariable power, but subject to causes 
which prevent, increase, or reverse its action; and it is on 
this account that tables of affinity express nierefy tlie order 
of decomposition, and not that of attraction under every ch- 
cumstaiue. The causes now alluded to may be compro- 
bonded under form and propin-tion, and the modifying etfects 
of float, electricity , and liglit. 

With respect tn ftrm, it may he observed, that the solid 
state is uiii'avourable to tfic exertion of chemical affinity ; 
and it was once supposed that two solid liodies could not act 
chemically upon ciwh other. Tf&t this is not the case may 
be proved by adding lime to muriate of ammonia, for liy 
their mutual action ainmouiacal gas is plentifully evolved. 
Division is, however, in all cases iavourablo to chemical affi¬ 
nity : thus, a mass of marble dissolves slowly in inviriatic 
acid, but when reduced to pow'der the action is cxlreiuely 
rapid. In seme ca.ses rnechanieal division, however minute, 
is insufficient to allow combination; thus, iffmedy pow¬ 
dered pipe-clay be added to dilute sulphuric acid, no 
chemical affinity is exerted between them, the cohesive affi¬ 
nity of the particles of ehiy exceeding that of their chemical 
affinity for tlie sulphuric acid. If, however, we take a so¬ 
lution of alum and add ammonia to it, the clay is precipi¬ 
tated from it in so minutely ffivided a state that the acid im¬ 
mediately dissolves it. 

When a jet of hydrogen gas is thrown upon a mass of 
platina, no effect whatever is produced, but when the pla- 
tina is very minutely divided, then chemical affinity is ex¬ 
cited ; the platina becomes first red-hot, then inflames the 
hydr^en, and water is Ibnned during its combustion. 

Minute division, then, so as to reduce the cohesion of a 
body, is in many cases necessary to the exertion of chemical 
affinity, and in all cases it increases the rapidity of its 
action. V 

Fluidity is always favourable to chemical action, and in 
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most cases it is requisite that one l*>dy, at least, should be in 
that form. Thus galls and sulphate of iron, though ^thu»p 
reduoed to fine powdery do not act upon each other: dissoivo 
either of them and add the other in powder to the solution, 
and chemical affinity will be exerted; but if they are both 
dissolved, then the action b instantaneous. 

There are some in8tBnee.s in whdeh affinity is hut feebly, 
if at all exerted, unless both bodies be so finely divided as to 
be exposed to each other in the aeriform state: thus sulphur 
is capable of combining with alcbhol. Little of h is. however, 
dissolved by the spirit when it is merely powdered; but 
if the sulphur and alcohol be heated in separate vessels, and 
their vapours be suffered to mix, they then uiu^ 

The nascent state of bodies is one which i|'extremely 
favourable to the action of chemical affinity. Chlorine has 
affinity for silver, and the compound which they fofm, ealled 
chloride of silver, is white and insoluble in water; hydrogen 
has great affinity for chlorine, and they combine to form mu¬ 
riatic acid. If, however, hydrogen gas be passed into water 
holding chloride of silver in suspension, i»o change occurs, 
for the hydrogen luis not, .under these circumstances, the 
power of separating the..chlorine from the .silver. 

If the hydrogen be evolved in the vessel wbicli contains 
the stispcnded Chloride of silver, it has then an opportunity 
of (■.oiiiing into eohtkct with it in its naecent state, tliat is at 
fhe moment of its separalion from combi nation, and before 
it has assumed the state of gas. D nder these cireumstances 
the hydrogen separates the chlorine from the silver, muriatic 
acid is farmed, and metallic silver separated. It is, however, 
i;asy to combine chlorine and hydrogen gases by exposing a 
rai,\tiiro of them eitlter to the sun's rays, the tajicr, or the 
electric, spark. But the gases which constitute ammonia, 
viz., hydrogen and azote, do not unite unless one of them, 
at least, is in tire nascent state: thus if iron filings moistened 
with water are exposed to azotic gas confined over mercury, 
ammonia is produced, for the watefr b deexrmposed by the 
iron, its nascent hydrogen unites with th%. azote to form am¬ 
monia, and its oxygen with the iron to form the oxide of 
that metal. 

The nature of the compounds, arising from the chemical 
affinity and action of their elements, is greatly influenced 
by tire proportion of the substances employed to produce 
them. 'When equal weights of sulphuric acid and alcohol are 
.subjecteal to distillation, the product is sulphuric mther: 
double the quantity of acid, and oil of wine rs obtained ; ii.se 
ten parts of acid to one (d' alcoltol, and olefiant gas is formed 
by their mutual action. Again ; if a mixture of two jrarts 
of nitre and one part of sulphuric acid be distilled, there are 
produced nitric acid and sulpbaie of potash ; but if a part of 
tlie sulphate of potash be dissolved in the nitric acid, nitrate 
of (lotasli will be again termed, accompanied with bisulphale 
of potash. . 

There are several other cases which prove that the pro- 
portiems of the subsbrnces which act chemically upon each 
otlier, greatly inlluonce the nature and proiKirtions of the 
new coniponiids finned: thus, when 100 parts of sulphate 
of barytes are boiled in a solution of .’i!) jiarts of carbonate of 
pota.sh, 23 of tbe sulphate are decomposed pjal converted 
into I9’3 of carbonate. When also 85 parts of carbonate of 
barytes are boiled in a solution of 74 of sulphate of potash, 
deconi posit ion also takes place, ami there lure formed C7 of 
sulphate of barytes, and 40 of carbonate of potash. In 
these experiments, then, it apiwars that decomposition can¬ 
not in either case be entirely effected, while the now com¬ 
pounds formed remain hi mixture with the portions of the 
original salts whicdi remain undecom)iQsed. In other words, 
there takes place a partition of bases between tbe acids 
whose action is opposed to each otlicr. 

Neat, according to its degree and under va^us circum¬ 
stances, produces very different effects on cheteical affinity, 
and causes, increases, reverses, or prevents its action. If 
we mix oxygen and hydrogen gases, they will remain in a 
state of mixture for an indefinite period without eombiiiing ; 
but if flame be applied to tliero they combine with expkision, 
and water is formed. 'Water dissolves certain salts, but to a 
limited extent only when cold; boil it and the solvent power 
is greatly increased. Wlien mercury is moderately heated in 
atmospheric air it is converted into peroxide, by combining 
with ffie oxygon of the air: beat the tximpound thus 
formed more strongly than was required for its production, 
and the affinity is destroyed; pxygen gas is given out, and 
the mercury returns to its metallic state, Mix.solutions of 
chloride of calcium and carbonate of ammonia; double 
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deeoi&pMkKm ^bonato of iimo and mumte of 

MBjBOiua tewM. Svaporate, the mixture to dryness, and 
heat the residue; the order of affiidties is reversed, and 
ohloride of ca^ium and carbonate of ammonia are repro¬ 
duced:, in this case, heat reverses the order of aifuiities. 
There is one instance, however, in which heat produces 
effects that are quite anomalous and irreducible to any idea 
of their dependence upon degree of temperature; it is this— 
when the vapour Of boiling water is passed over ignited iron, 
the water is decomposed; hydrogen, one of its elements, is 
oyolvod in_^0 state of gas; and oxygen, the other, combines 
with the iteti and converts it into oxide. Now ifaro ignite 
this oxide of .iron' and pass hydrogen gas over it, the oxide 
is decomposed, its oxygen combines with the hydrogen, and 
water is w-formed. No satisfactory explanation of the laws 
of alHnity, by which those opposing results are obtained has 
liithcrtu been offered. These facts a^ord on illustration of 
the disturbing causes which very imteli limit the usefulness 
of tables of affinity. According to the first experiment, oxy¬ 
gen andiron combine in preference to oxygen and hydrogen, 
whereas it appears from the scqpnd that the affinity of oxy¬ 
gen for hydrogen exceeds that for iron. iRut it is evident 
that those statements are irreconcilable'with Oiu-h other; 
and as the temperature is in both cases the %ame, no varin- 
tiou of it can account for the iucumpatihlfi results of the 
experimonls, 

JHeciricity possesses ■ remarkable power aver chemical 
affinity: if the electric spark he passed lliTOUgli a mixture 
of oxygen ami hydrogen gases, it causes them to combine, 
and water is forme<l by their union. It is, however, pro¬ 
bable that this and some similar effects arc produced by 
the heat which accompanies the electrieal spark; hut there 
are other cases el' combination which must i)eihaps ho 
attributed to specific action, as, i'or example, vvlioa nitric, 
acid is formed by the agency of electricity upon atmos¬ 
pheric air. 

The action of electricily is much more remarkable in 
causing decoinpMition than combination, and especially 
that form of it which is termed voltaic electricity, or gal¬ 
vanism ; the first substance decomposed by it was water. 
When two platina wires are connected witli the poits of a 
voltaic: trough, and their unconnected ends arc immersed in 
w ator, hydrogen-gas is evolved at the negative, and oxygen- 
gas at the positive wire.* Many other compound bodies 
have been .similarly doconiposed: their elements separate at 
the opposite poles, and the same body always appears at 
t he saint' pole : thus in all decompositions, oxygen, chlorine, 
anti the acids gti o\ ur to the positive surface, while hy¬ 
drogen, the metals, intlammable subslanoes in general,and 
lilt: alkalis, are found at the negative surface. 

In comnnin electrical attraction, the liotlies attract each 
tither in c.t)nsof|uoiict! of their o|)|)osite clcetrical states : and 
in the same mamior, in tint electro chemical theory pro- 
posetl by Sir 11. Davy, it is supposed that acids and other 
substances which arc attracted in electrieal decompositions 
to the positive polo, arc ncg:itively electrical at the moment 
of their separation f'rein comhimition; anil on the contrary, 
the alkalis, which are found at the negative extremity, are 
positively electrical. 

It has, however, by no means been proved that chcmiiail 
affinity is identical with electrical attraction ; and we must 
yet consider it as a peculiar species of attractiou, subject 
indeed to the control of electrical agency, which is capable, 
not merely of duixtmpoaing compounds, but of suspending 
chemical action and reversing the order of affinities. 

If sulphate of soda he dissolved in a blue vegetable in¬ 
fusion and subjected to voltaic electricity in a glass tube, 
it is soon found that the fluid at the positive pole becomes 
red, indicating the presence of an acid, while at the nega¬ 
tive it is green, showing the action of an alkali. In this 
case the sulphate of soda is not only decomposed, hut its 
constituents, while under electrical influence, appear to be 
incapable of recombining; for, by reversing the position of 
the tube, or the places of the wires, the fluid which was red 
win become green, and the green red: thus proving that, 
while under electrical influence, chemical affinity is stus- 
pended, for the acid and the alkali must have passed through 
the same solution without combining. 

That affinity may he controlled by altering the elec¬ 
trical state of a body, is also proved by Sir H. Davy’s very 
curious experiments on copper-shpathing, which, though: 
they foiled frotn unforescini causes, arc worthy of his' 
genius. It appeared to Sir H, Davy that the copper was 


tnidised by (ha atmospheric air in the swtewalw, and toat 
then it took, muriatic acid from muriate of magnesia and 
formed with it submurisderf copiier, and bonce ensued the 
destructnm of the metal.' Now, as metals combine with 
acids only when oxidized, it occurred to Sir U. Davy, that 
if he could render llie copper negative, which is the elec¬ 
trical state of the oxygen, they would not combine. This 
he effected by bringing the copper ih^ contact with zinc or 
iron; these being rendered positive, tfe copper became ne¬ 
gative, scarcely combined at all with oxygoHj and was so 
little acted upon by tlie muriate of magnesia Lq sea-water, 
tljat when protected by only t-l OUOth part of iron, oxidize- 
naent and conversion into submuriate wore, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, prevented. 

Tile following will also servo as an example of the re¬ 
versal of chemical affinity by eleetricity. Immerse a piece 
of copper in a solution of nitrate of silver; the copper is 
dissolved and the silver precipitated: if we reverse the 
exporiment, and put a piece of silver into a solution of 
nitrate of copper, nosohango is cii’ccted; if, however, the 
silveir while immersed be touched by a pioee of iron, a vol¬ 
taic circuit is fomicd, the order of affinity is reversed, the 
copper is preeipitaled, and the silver is dissolved. 

Light is capable of controlling chemical affinity liolh 
with respect to decomposition and combination. If a mixture 
of hydrogen and chlorine gases he exposed to the sun's 
rays, they eomhinc witli explosion, and form muriatic acid' 
this eft'ect iloes not ajqiear to be produced by tin; heat which 
accompanies the ligiit, for a considerably higher tempera¬ 
ture is not capable of producing the coirihinntion. With 
rc.Hpcct to the decomposing agency of light, it is well known 
fhat if pule nitric -acid lie subjected to it, it suffers decom¬ 
position to a certain extent, oxygen gas being evolved : it 
is also found that sonio metallic oxides which retain the 
oxygon with but slight force of affinity, evolve it and are 
redueed to the metallic state by the agency of light. 

In coiichiding Uh; subject of chemical affinity it is to lie 
obsened, that substances often combine in more than one 
proportion of each, and tho quantities are governed by certain 
laws, wliicb will be considererl under Atomic Thkory. 

AFFINITY, in Law, means a relationship by marriage. 
The li 'sband and wife being considered, in law, as one per¬ 
son, those who are related to the one by blood, are related 
to the other in the same degree liy affinity. Tliis rela- 
tioicffiip not boiiig tho effect of nature, hut the result of 
civil institution, the persons between whom it exists are 
said to be related in law ; tho fiither or brother of a man's 
wife being called his/(///(Of orAlmost the 
only point of view in which affinity is a subject of any im¬ 
portance in the English law’ is, as an impediment to iiialii- 
mony ;—persons related by affinity being forbidden to marry 
within the .same degrees as persons related by blood. [See 
Marriaok.] It is in eonsequenee of this rule that a man 
is not permitted, by our law, ai'ter bis wife’s death to marry 
her sister, aunt, or niece,—^thosc relations being all within 
the prohibited degrees of cmKanguiniiy; and Uierel’ore, ac¬ 
cording to tlie principle just laid down, the prohibition 
extends to the same relations by affinity also. This rule, 
which excludes from mamage relations by affinity within 
eci’laiii degrees, is founded upon the Levitical law ; and doubts 
have licen euterlaiiied by very learned writers, whether its 
introduction into the municipal law s of modern couiitiics is 
necessary or useful. [See Michaclis, Mmiiischeii Recht. 
h. iii. e. 7.] 

AFFIRMATION, in Law, is the solemn asseveration 
made by individual.s belonging to the class of Dissenters 
called Quakers, in eases where an oath is required from 
Olliers, Tills iudulgeriee was first introduced by the statute 
7 and 8 IVil. III., chap. 34, wliich enacts that the solemn 
nfliniiatiun of Quakers in courts of justice shall have the 
same effect us an oath taken in the usual form. Thejpro- 
visions of this statute are explained apd extended by 
.8 Geo. I., chap. C, and 22 Geoi .TI:; ^ap. 46, sect. 36 ; but in 
all these statute.s there is a' olatj^ .^xpressly restraining 
Quakers from giving evidgneq oii.jihcir affirmation in 
erinrinal oases. This alisurii hxts^j^n, which Lord Mans¬ 
field called ‘a -strong prejiidiqe in the mindjirtfthc great 
men wlw introduced the original statute ’ (Cowper’s Rfjiorls, 
n. Site!, lias la-cn entirely removed by a recent enactment 
(9 Geo. I V., chap. 33) ; and Quakers and Moravians are 
now entitled to give evidence in all cases, criminal ns well as 
civil,,toon theif solemn affirmation. A curious question 
arose 'Curing tlie present session of parliament (ltl33)i ri- 
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dpecting the sufTicienoy of tlio affiiiniition of u Quaker, in- 
stcati of the customary oaths, on his taking his seat in the 
House of Commons; the subjwt was refewed to a com¬ 
mittee, upon whose re^rt th^Houso resolved that the' 
affirmation was admissible. ’ 

AFFIX, a term in Grammar, to which the name of «#.r 
also is sometime.s given. It signifies a pliable attached to 
the end of a word by which the fon» and signification of the 
word are altered, jhis will behest e^^lained'by some ex¬ 
amples from our oum language. Thus in the words wealth-y, 
we)^hi-y, hulk-y, and in goa-ly, odd-ly, &c., the syllables y 
aiiii7y are file affixes, which qualify the moaninj's of the 
words to which they lire attached, and fit them tor a new 
and different use; as ‘ This man loves wealth ; ‘ That is a 
wealthy merdiant.’ Verbs are in this way made from adjec¬ 
tives, as from the adjectives s/io^, quick, thick, we have 
sharpen, quicken, thicken respectively; arSl a^ccUves and 
adverbs from nouns, as in the examples just given. The 
which marks oiu- possessive case, is an affix, having ori¬ 
ginally been a distinct syllable, as we*8ee from our old books 
in such expressions as Goddes will; mannes duty, ^ome 
persons are of opinion that this 's has arisen from the pos¬ 
sessive pronoun his, as in such a phrase God his unit, man 
Ms duty; hut we are of opinion that this final ’« is to ho re¬ 
ferred to the German and Anglo-Saxon genitive termina¬ 
tion es. When we hear people vulgarly say hisn, hem, for 
his, her, the n is the remnant of the syllable cn, wdiioh in these 
instances marks a kind of pronominal adjective, akin to the 
genitive or possessive case;—as we may still observe in the 
Gorman forms dessen, &c. 

In the Latin and Greek, and many other languages, the^p 
is the same system of afiixes of fi'hich we have given ex¬ 
amples in the words weighty, bulky; and in those languages 
the diflerent cases of nouns, and adjectives, and the different 
tenses and persons of the verbs, are also farmed by affixes. 
Tlius the nominatives Phidaru-s, liomertt-s, Liviu-s, Anlo- 
niu-s, arc the true Roman forms of these names, which, in 
the accusative, firm Pindaru-m, Uomeru-m, &c., respcc- 
iivcly, and so on in the other cases. AVith the English, it is 
the eommon practice to shorten all these words to Pindar, 
Homer, Livy, Antony ; and yet we are not eonsistent in this 
practice, for we say Tibullus, ^Emilias, &c. keeping in these 
instances the genuine fonn just as it is in the language to 
which these names belong. The irregularity depends upon 
the greater or less familiarity of the ntunes. With the 
French, the changes are still more violent. 

AF'GHANISTAN is a country of Asia, extending from 
(he Indus oil the east to Persia on the west, and from 
the great chain of Hindootxiosh on the north towards the 
Indian ocean on the south. Taken in its largest accepta¬ 
tion, and including the nominally dependent provinces of 
Ralkh (the ancient Ractria), Cashmere, Herat, Bclooehis- 
tan, &c„ the limits of the empire are the 2‘lth and 3/th de¬ 
grees of nortli latitude, and (i2"’ and 77’ cast longitude. This 
great territory includes a varied population of above fourteen 
millions, consisting chiefly of Afghans, Persians, and In¬ 
dians. 

The name is Persian, and, though not unknown to tlie 
Afghans, is not used by thenife They have, in fact, no 
name for their country : they call themselves Pushtaneh. 

An enormous table-laud of high elevation extends from 
the coast of Korea to the Black Sea, varying considerably 
in its breadth from north to south between these two limits. 
It consists of two portions, of which the eastern is the higher 
This elevated table-land has also its elevations, or mountains; 
of which the Himalaya range forms the great southern houn 
dary, file western part of which is called the Hindoo Koosh. 
The higher ridges of the Hindoo Koosli are bare rock, per¬ 
fectly ft-ee from verdure, and in many parts covered with 
perpetual snow. The gentlemen of the British embassy, in 
.lune, 1809, saw no diminution of snow on this ridge, though 
at Pcsbawer, within fifty miles, the thermometer stood at 
113". It is much intersected with narrow but fertile valleys, 
and is finely wooded near its base. Its general height is 
very great, and some of its peaks are supposed to he higher 
than those of the principal ridge, which runs about 200 miles 
farther north, and is there called the Mooz Tagli, or Ice 
mountain. It entei-s Afghanistan to the north of Cashmere, 
crossing tire Indus, which rises in the principal ridge to the 
N.E„ and proceeds chiefly with a western direction to the 
high peak of Hindoo Koosh, N .W. of Cabul (long. 68“, laV 33"), 
where it loses its name and character. About 71° li»g. the 
range sinhs suddenly to receive the river Kama, riees i 


in the chief ndge. With tliis ex(%tion, all the streams wlneh 
join the Cahul on the north have their sources in the Hindoo 
Koosh. From long. .68° a range of mountains of a bwer 
character extends 330 miles to tho west, reaching nearly 2(IJ) 
miles from north to south, ; These mountains are called by 
Eurojican goographeys tho Paropaanisan mountains; they aio 
generally cold and barren, difficult of access, and very littl* 
known. Their nbrthcrti face is a^yapid descent into Balkh, 
part of the' ancient Bactria. » - 

Aiiotlicr chain, inferior in height to the first mentioned, 
extends from tho Cabul river, immediately opposite tho 
j;raat clmin, to the 29th degree of latitude.* This range is 
called tho mountain of Soliman; it ru^s ^parallel to, and 
near the Indus, to which river it has a very steep descent. 
It is traversed by the river Goniul, whose sources arc far to 
the we.st, and its continliitf os doubtful in other pt^to. Ex¬ 
cept its northeim extr^iity, where snovf'i.s found throughout 
the year, no part of the Soliman range has snow beyond tlio 
spring. 

Beyond these our accounts of^tli^ iiiountain courses of 
Afghanistan are foundeA chiefly on conjecture. Several 
branches appear to extend westward from the Soliman, and 
they are said to join the Piu-opamisan ;’*l)ut their ranges are 
unknown. The southern country appgars full of mountains, 
which reach from the soulh 6f tho Soliman in p,valid ridges 
westward to the table-land of Kelat in Bcloodiistan. 

Tho whole of Afghanistan, exleinling south from the great 
ridge, is a lofty table-land, consiilerabiy elevated above the 
neighbouring countries. It-s northern houndiwy looks down 
on the low land of Balkh or Buclria, and ils eastern limit 
on the valley of the Indus; towards the west it slopes 
gradually to the desert, and on the south sinks rapidly to 
Beloochistan and tho Indian ocean. 

The rivers of Afghanistan, though of considerable length, 
are not large, and are all fordable during the greatest part 
of the year. Although many give great promise on is¬ 
suing from tho hills, so nmch of their wqj|pr is drawn oil’ for 
the purposes of irrigation, and so muedv cxhausteil by 
evaporation, that, excepting in the rainy season, scarcely 
one reaches the end of its channel. The Cahnl, the chief 
of the rivers (lowing eastward, is formed by various streams 
iniiting to the cast of CJahul, the capital; the rivulet wliieh 
gives its name in our maps to tljg whole river, rises twenty- 
five miles west of Cahul, about 3 l N. hu., 69' E. long. It 
is joined a little below the city by a nmch larger stream from 
tho west of Ghizni; and farther east, ut 7U E. long., by tho 
united streams of Uhorchund and Punjsheer, from the 
monnlains of Hindoocoosh. At Kaina(71''E.long,),near Jel 
lalubud, it rceeivos the gi-cat river of Cashgar, called in our 
maps Kama, whii-h issues from the Pooshtikhiir, hi the Be 
loor Tagh, near the source of the Oxus, 38" N. lat., 73 °E. long. 
This is the most important of all the hranchos of the Cahul , 
the united stream falls into the Indus about three miles 
above Attock, in 34° N. lat., and 72“ 20' E. long. The names 
here given are'those of our maps; in tact, there appears to 
he no general name for any river of Afghanistan; every 
branch has its separate appellation, and the same stream 
rarely retains the same name above fifty miles of its course. 

The principal river of those that run westwaard is the Hel 
mund, (rite Etymandrus or Hei-niundrus of the ancient 
geographers,) which rises in the same range that contains 
the sources of the Cahul. After running about two him 
drod miles through mountains, the Helmund continues its 
course across the western desert, until it reaches the great 
lake of Sqjestan,commonly ca,lled Zerrah. 

The Helmund overflows every year like the Nile, and, like 
that river, spreads fertility over its banks; for though the 
lower part of its course is through a perfect desert, the im¬ 
mediate shores of the river form a fertile, papulous, and well- 
cultivated country, called Gurmzeer. 

Tho climate is very variable, and a region hot as India 
may he found within a day's journey of a perpetually frozen 
country. The cast is generally much hotter than the west, 
and in the plains of IVshawer a thermometer in the shade 
rises to the height of 128° in July. In the same place, frost 
lasts to the heginning of March. The spring is very rapid ; 
licforc the end of March, plum-trees and apple-trees are 
in full foliage; barley is in the ear; the heat is already 
disagreeable, and in May tlio veiy wind is hot. In the hot 
parts of tlie country, the simoom is felt occasionally: this is 
a hot wind, which lasts hut a few minutes, but its effects aro 
terrible; a jicrson expi^od to its full influence drops senseless, 
and rarely recovers its approach u known by e pecifliar 
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fflnell, oh perceiviiig vhicl^evefy living being runs to seek 
Rhfelter. It is conjectured that the hydrophobia, which at¬ 
tacks dogs, wflves, and jochals, is caused b^the simoom. 

The season of rains, called in India the sopth-west mon¬ 
soon, is felt in the eastern tmits of Afghanistan, |hough not 
so violontly as in Tndia. At commences about the end of 
July, wbon the earth, which has bcejj parched by the sum¬ 
mer heat, resumes the appearance of spring with miraculous 
rapidity; at other times there is little rain, fogs and clouds 
are rare, and the air is usually dry. Thu average heat is 
less than in India; and the difforence of temperature between 
day and night, ftn,d winter and summer, is much*grei<li;ri 
than either in India or England. The climate generally is 
ijealthy; the most common diseases aro fevers, colds, and 
ophthalmia; and occasionally the sgn*ll-pox is very fatal, in 
spite of inoculation, which has been long pra<!tised. 

The mineral rcsoAces of Afghaniilan aip hot much de¬ 
veloped. No gold is found, with the exception of some 
grains in the torrents near the great northern mountains, 
and but little silver; mines of lead and iron are wrought, 
and fine rock salt is dug in the north-west. Whole clitfs of 
lai)is lazuli exist in the mountains. 

The western coun#y is mostly high and bleak; much litter 
for pasturage than agricullurc, and is genefnliy inliabitcd 
by shephehils who dwell in tents. 

The animars of Afghanistan are hke those of India; the 
lion i,s small and very rare. Tigers and leopards are tbuiid 
in the eastern parts, and hymnas, jackals, wolves, and firxes, 
everywhere. I'lmre are many bears, but they riuely <lcseend 
iiilo the plains. Horses are eonmioii, and in some parts 
very fine. Asses are much used in the labours of agricul¬ 
ture ; but the chief beast of burden is tba eaniel, the saints 
long-legged animal used in Inilia. The stout .sijort camel, 
with two humps, is somctime.s used, but more rarely. The 
principal stock of the rural popnlation consists of sbeep; 
a Hoe handsome animal, with tails of solid tut a fiot broad, 
tniafs, (logs, and cats, with long silky hair, are all in abun¬ 
dance. 

Two or throe sorts of eagles frtsiuciit the mountains, and 
several sj^cies of falcons, many of which are used in haerp. ; 
ing, to which the Afghans arc much addicted; their game 
is chiellv the same iis in Europci: wSd ducks, swans, quails, 
]>artridges, ftia &ia 

The trees arc generally the samC! as in Euroi)e, and our 
finest fruits grow wild in the plains and valleys. The pro¬ 
ducts of agrieidtnre arc wheat, barley, rice, Indiim coin, 
millet, pulse, tohaece, &e., fie,., carrots, turnips, (:nbViago.s, 
and garden veg(ttables in general. In the eastern parts, 
dates, ginger, tnnnerie, cot ten, and sugar cane, arc cultivated 
in faveurable sitnalioiis. 

In a government so nnsetticd as that of .'Vfgbanistan, the 
]iolitieal divisions are necessarily variahle. When the Hritish 
embassy was at lh,‘shawer, in ls;09, the kingdom was divided 
into twenty -seven provinces or governments, the eighteen 
most important of which were superintended Viy resident 
hakims, who eolleetod th(! revenue and commanded tlnv 
troops. Many of tlntsc provinces, as Sind. Mooltan, C'ash- 
tnnre, &e. &e.. are now quite independent; others, as 
llulkh, Herat, S'ei^stan, &e., though nominally cenneeted 
with the government, do not come within our ohjeet, which 
is only to dcseribo Afghanistan, and not its diqiendeneies. 
On crossing the Indus at Atteck, the first province is I’esh- 
awer, in the valley of the Cahul river ; the provinces of .Jel- 
lalahad, Lughmaim, and Cabul, follow in regular svnteession 
westward along the same river, and at its sources is the 
united jrrovinee of Hamiaii and Ghorebund. All these pro¬ 
vinces lie immediately south of the great chain of the Hin¬ 
doo K(K)s1i, and thougb small, they arc the most important of 
the kingdom, by their fertility and iKvpulation. South of 
Cahul isGhizni; Candahar lies ennsiderahly to the south¬ 
west of Ghizni; and p'urrah much fartherfe the west, willun 
the rountry Of Khoras.san. In all these the chief town has 
the same name with the province. 

The remaining nine divisions arc composed of countries 
almost wholly inhahited by Afghans, or pastoral tribes, 
where there am few towns. There is a governor appointed to 
each, whose authority is little more than nominal, as he 
never resides, but generally loaves the government wholly to 
the heads of tribes, subject, perhaps, to oiaaisional cotitrol. 
These nine prtwinces comprise almost the whole surface of 
the kingdom; the others, though politically most important, 
beinj} (inly Bmall impulutis districts, chiefly inhabited by 
people of foreign origin, and intersecting the nine largo divi- 


I sions. The most important of these divisions'aK the tribe^ 
of Damaiin, inhabiting the ^untries between tfos rigltt bauji 
of the Indus and the Salman mountains; the Gliitjies, 
'stretciiing over the centre of country, from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Oandaliar to the moimtains of the north, and in¬ 
closing the provinoes of Ghizni^CabuI, Lughmaun, and Jol- 
lalubad; the Eimanks form a .province in file west of the 
Paropamisan mountains ; and the eastern part of tlic same 
range is the province of the Hazaureh^ "The remaining 
include all the Afghan tribes subject to the govtjrnment of 
the king. 

The capital is Cabul, the chief citjirof the province of the 
.same name, wliieh fonns the easteni half of Afghanistan. 
Cabul is situate on the Cabul, in a largo well-watered plain, 
filled with villages. The town is surrounded on three sides 
by low hills, on ojio of which, to the north, is the king's pa¬ 
lace. The tomb of the Emperor Baber, on a hill near the 
city, surrounded by large beds of flowers, commands a noble 
prospect. The town is not large, hut is handsome and com¬ 
pact ; and the houses arc mostly built of wood, to avoid the 
eonscquenccs of the i'vcqucnt eartbquakos. Beautiful 
gardens surround the towm, which is celebrated for its fine 
climate, though the proximity of the mountains cainses groat 
varietfos of tempevature. N. lat. SC 10', E. long. 71" 4o.' 

J’oshawor is situated in a plain nearly circular, about 
thirty-five miles in diameti'r, and surrounded by niountairis 
on every side, cxcei>t a slip of fifteen miles width to the 
east. The plain is well watered and always green; it is 
in high cuhiv al ion. and produces [(liiins, peaches, apples, 
pears, pomegmnate.s, and mulberries, with a few dates. 
The (ritv is about five miles round, and contains 100,000 in- 
habilaiits. The bouses arc built of brick, about three 
stories bigli; the streets are narrow and slf^iperv, but are 
pav ed, and have a gutter in the centre. Part of the town 
is flooded during the spring rains, which make it then an 
unwholesome residence. 

Ghizni was once the capital of an empire reacliing from 
the Tigris Oi the Ganges, and was adorned vv'ith the most 
splendid buildings in Asia ; but it is now reduced (o about 
laOO mean dwellings. Some remains of its ancient gran¬ 
deur arc still to be seen in its neiglibourbofsl; among the 
rest the tomb of .Sultan Mahmood, the conqueror of India. 
I'liis structure is aliout three miles from the eily, and is 
spacious, thougb not magnifieciil, and covered with a cupola. 
The doors, which are very largo, are of sandal-wood, and 
said to have! hceu brought as a tropliy from the temple of 
I Sonma’jt in Guzerat. On a tombstone of white inarlile lies 
the tnaee oi' kTahmood, of such a vvoiglil (hat few men can 
wield it. Molmmiiiedan priests are still maiiilained, who 
ooiivitautly read the Koran over the grave. Ghizni is in 30’ 

11' N. hit. and 68" ,57' E. long. 

Camhiliar is on (ho site of an ancient city, conjeciured to 
have been one of those founded by Alexander the Great. 
The present city is quite moih-rn, and was founded by 
Ahmed Shall in 1754. I'liat king made it the capital of 
his dominions; but on tho accession of Timour Shah in 177-1, 
the seat of govimimont was removed to Cahul. Candahar is 
large and populous, supposed to contain 100,000 inhabitants. 
Its form is oblong, and ifc plan perfectly regular; fiuir 
streets meet in the centre, in a (areutar place, fil'ty y ards in 
diameter, surraomitedliy a dome. 'This is called tlieChaui-soo 
(.-barshee), and is a public-market place, surrounded by sheps, 
the four priiiciiial streets arc fifty yards in vvidlli, are lined 
with shops, and exletul to the gates of the city. The 
smaller streets are narrow, Imtslraight, and all eros.s atriglit 
angles. The town is well watered by (amds fn>ni the 
Drghmidauh, a tributary of the Helmiind; ami a small 
stream runs through almost every .street. The tomb of 
Ahmed Shah, covered by a gilt ciqiola, stands near the 
king’s palaetv, and is held as a sacred asylum, the king 
himself not daring to take a eriinioal from it. Candahar, 
unlike anv other city, is (-bietly iiifiabited liy Afgli,an.s, who 
have eonfijrmed exKaiially to the lmhit.s of Persians. Its 
situatfon is in ,32'' 10'.N. lat., 66'’ 30' E. long. 

All the large towns are inhabited chiefly by Persians and 
Indians; an Afghan never keeps a aliop or exerri.-es any 
trade. The only Afghans found in towns are tlie ollicers of 
government and their follow'ers, soldiers, priests and, per¬ 
haps, a few lahpurers. The houses of the rich are inclosed 
by high walls, and contain tlirec or four courts, with gardens 
ami fountains. Each court contains n building, with seve¬ 
ral sroaSi apartmeiits, and three or tbur large halls, reaching 
to the roof, supported by wixiden pillars, carved and paiateiL 
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The apartment* open on the halls, and wo fitted np with 
paintings imd looking-glasses. One room at least has 
glazed win^Ws, and sev'erol liave fire-places. The doors 
are carved, apd covered in vrtntoi’ with velvet or brocade.* 
The floors are t.ovoi'ed with haiiHsoiae carpets, and thick felt 
seats go all round the room, close to the wall, covered with 
silk or velvet. *Tho houses,of the enmraon pooide arc of one 
story, and usually of a single room, alwut twenty feet long 
by twelve broad-; tjic)' have litlie omtStnent and scarcely any 
furniture. • Neither tables nor chairs arc used; their place 
is supi'liod by coarse vyooHen carpets and thick feltcusluous. 

The Afghans, who i^mpose lillle more than a third of the* 
dwellers iu Afghanistan, are of moderate stature, but i-e- 
markably hardy and athletic. Their high cheek bones and 
prominent imsos distinguish them essentially from the Tar¬ 
tars, with whom some persons have confounded them. 
Their complexions are various; men as fiiir us Europeans 
being found in the same places with others dark as Indians. 
The western tribes are fairer than those of the east. Their 
hair and heard are mostly black; occasionally brown or red. 
Tile usual dress is a sort of frock, reaching beloW the knee, 
and Imisc dark cotton trowsers. The head is covered w ilh a 
low flat-sided cap of black silk, with a coloured or hnn'-iided 
top. They wear half hoots, laced in front. The dress of 
the western tribes resembles that of Persia, and the people 
of the east imitate their neighbours of India. ^ 

» The manners of tbo Afghans are frank .and open; they 
pay little respect to rank, but show’ great reverence for old 
ago. They are very aoeiubJ(!, and give frequent dinner 
parties, which are aocomi)anied by singing, dancing, ami 
music. Any game of ehanee or skill, however childish, that 
may lead to a dinner, is played with great zest; marbles, 
prison-b.ars, httit-tlie-slip])cr, hopping, &i;. •&(;. and the 
loser treats his oppomnit. They are also fond ol‘ sitting in 
a circle, conversing, or listening to story-tollers. The people 
of the east notice the attaclinicnt of tlio Algluuis to truth, 
in which they are much superior to their neighbours of India 
•and Persia, though Europeans will not rank them very high 
in that rospoet. Tlicy are filled with family pride, and fond 
of recounting long gtdtealogios, scan oly allowing a man to 
he a genuine Afghan who cannot prove six descents. They 
are very jealous of atteutions paid to olliors, and can ho 
more easily wrought upon by kindness than thrcaits. 

Hospitality is the groat eliaraotcristie of Afi.Iiiiiis; it is 
with them a uoint of honour; and a gicator aihont <;avniot 
be given to an Afghan than hy inviting his guest to anotnor 
dtrelling, A man may travel without money from one end 
of the country to the other, and the bitterest enemy is safe 
if be claim the protection of hosjiitalily. A person wlio has 
a favour to ask of any person giies to his house, and n fiises 
to sit down or partake of fiKal until the boon he gr.mleil. 
This custom is called namtaumtne, and it brings disgrace on 
a man to rejetit a petition under such circumstances. 

Another resemblance to the Arabs of the desert, so cclo- 
hr.atod for their hospitality, is the practice of robbery by the 
ruder tribes of Afghans. A traveller passing through cer¬ 
tain districts must exjicc.t to he phindered, if not under strong 
protection, while a stranger doming to settle amidst them is 
perfectly safe. 'Jlieso robheries, however, are never accom- 
panietl by murder, and where the government is powerful 
the traveller is safe. ? 

The good qualities of the Afghans have been summed up, 
hy stating that they arc faithful, hospitable, brave, frugal, 
laborious, and prudent. Their bad qualities arc revenge, 
avarice, envy, rapacity, and obstinacy. 

Among the western tribes, the pastoral character is ranch 
retained ; many tribes live entirely in black iroarse vvcKillcn 
tents, and migrate with their flocks from jilace to place, as 
convenience directs. But although the larger extent of 
ground is occupied by the dwellers in tents, the dwellers in 
houses are the more numerous Iwdy. Agriimlturo is very 
generally on the increase; many parts of Afglianistan are 
highly cultivated, and the most remote region.s are not 
without marks of human industry. 

The religion of the Afghans is the Mohammedan of the 
Sunite sect, though accompanied with less bigotry than usual. 
Hindoos and Christiana live peaceably and respetdod among 
them: and even Persians, who are of the dissenting Shiito 
sect, arid, th«etore, more abominated by the orthodoJt than 
even infldelS, hold high otfieia.1 stations among t|keig, upon 
the simple condition of abstaining from curses on three 
first caliphs, the denial of whoso right to the eomm«!pj|&rship 
over the Faitliflil forms the chief reason of their dissent. * 


Social intercourse with womenis less restrained tlum among 
other Midiamnjedans, though in towns the females of the 
upper ranks Uvosseoluded, and never go out without n covering 
from head to fgot. In tlio fountry, women go out unveiled; 
in the lower ranks, theytdh tho work of the house, and in 
some of thSinforior Jrihos asSist the men Hi thelabours of agri¬ 
culture. Their^nandagu ceremonies ate like those of the 
Ber^ians. “ ~ - 

Thotengiiageofthe A^hans* ealled Pushtoo; half tho 
words of tlvh language arc Persian, but almost all the piw- 
tieles and verbs are from some unknown root. Many words 
^ hsS'e lieen said to he identical with th^W»of the Zend and 
Pehlevi, the auoieut languages of Persia, gnd witli those of 
the Saiiscril, the ancient language 0f India; and tins jj^i 
cases where tho wor^.ure quite obsolete in the modem 
dialects of^iese counttiel.,. This, however, is doubted hy 
some. The sitoietui'j|i,pf tho Pushtoo #fu^es tlio Old opinion 
that the Afghans'arc deseendod from the Jews, The 
sound of tho language , is rough, hut not disagreeable 
to. persons nceustomed ;itO' orioptaJ,, tongues. They use 
the Arabic alphabet, with points over and under ee.rtain 
lottor.s to represent sounds unknown to Arabic. The only 
original Pushtoo authors arc poets; ifloir comjwsitions are 
chietly lyrics, of a spirited and hold og^t, hrcatliing a strong 
attachment to liberty. NoT*usht(Mi anthora are jrtiove a con- 
iury and a half old; hut I’ersian works are as'familiar to the 
educ.ated Afghans as their own, and the Persian language 
is that chiefly used in coinposition. 

'The education of tho A tglian.s is not neglected; every village 
has its scliool. generally kept by a prie.st, and almost every 
hoy attends it. In some tribes, hoys are sent to a distant 
village, where they live iu tho raosqiu!, and are under the 
sole guidaneo of their schoolmaster. The most celehr;iled 
university is at Peshawer. 

Many females are acquamfed with Persian literature, and 
almost all those of a certain rank can read; hut writing is 
not commonly taught Ihcre, 

'The whole nation is divided into tribes, which continue 
much unudxcd, each under its own peculiar government, with 
little interferimcefrom tho royal power. The internal go- 
vernmoiit of the tribes is repuhlkaii; they are divided into 
separate ehins, and eaojj; ehm lias its chiel'or khan, eho.sen 
from the olde.st family. The Khans administev justice iu 
most cases, but rarely witlrnit tiie coneurrence (,1' a council 
of tho lu'ad.s of faniilics. The clans are cmiiu utlv exclu¬ 
sive, and are often at feud with each other. They appear 
to belittle allaclied to their chiefs, but very strongly to their 
tribe. 'The) are very jealous of interfeieiiee. and flicii re¬ 
publican spirit has preserved the ecan.itry from degenerating 
into the orilinary oriental despotisc.i. The re))ly made to an 
English traveller, who t!X|)i'tiated on the freedom from 
alarm, blood, and discord, vvhich must ensue from a more 
sleady goverrnneiit, was ‘ We are eontent with discord, we 
are eontent with alarms, we arc eontent with blood, but vve 
will never ho content with a master." 

'The land is cidtivated liy tenants, who p.ay rent, or hy 
persons who give hidf tho produce to the 1,'Uidlord, receiving 
seed and instruments of agriculture from him. Many snudl 
projirietors cultivate their own land hy the aid of hired la¬ 
bourers, or slaves attached te the soil. 

'The trade of Afghanistan is small, and only carried on 
hy caravans. The most important trade is with India, 
wheiiee they import cottons, muslins, ivory, indigo, tin, wax, 
sugar, and spices. The e.xports are horses, furs, shawls, 
tobacco, and fruits. 

The government i.s a limited monarchy, The king may 
make peace and war; he has the control of the rovemie, 
and appoints to such offlcial situatioivs as are not hereditary. 
He cannot increvusn the revenue, which arises from a fixed 
asscssnient on lands, and amounts te about 2,000,000^. ster¬ 
ling. He is, in fact, the Khan of tho Durunees, the prin¬ 
cipal tribe; and although ^s power has infrared upon the 
republican institutions of lus own clan, his right over other 
tribes extends only to the levying ti’oops, aiid the collection 
of revenue. Over lho.se of his subjects wlio are not Afghans, 
his power is less limited, but it is rarely exorcised with seve¬ 
rity. 'The Durance lonls control the king, who can rarely 
act without their concurrenco. The crown is hereditary in 
the fajnily, hut elective as to tho person. 

The administration of justice is corrupt, as iu every other 
Asiatic government. A cadi is apjiomtcd to every large 
town, Imfore whom causes orb brought, and wlwao awsids 
are rarely disobeyed: death is very rarely inflicted, and tha 
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nomd mutilations so coinmoh in Persia are unknown. The 
cadi never interferes unless called upon; most tinses are 
decided hy the heads of , tribes, us the All^iunsi dislike all 
application to law; and even a murder, if in*retaliation, is 
rarely inquired into. The police generally is,dcfoetive; 
watehtnen are appranted ih'all largo towns, paid by tliedn- 
habitants of the difterent waids. Pai'ties iiOre stationed in 
dangerous places for the protection of trovellers, who And, 
however, tne pnrcha 8 e*or»*security from the cltns^ more 
efficient guard. 

The military may be about thirty thousand. One-thiiAof 
these are Gholanfs^ytoif military adventurers, who enlist Tor- 
life; about ten thouswd arc furnished by land-owners at a 
stated rate; and a large c.oiitingciit is supplied by the 
Durance clan, as the condition ^B,.i|rhich they hold their 
lands. Their soldiera are chiefly norstgnen, ana their anus 
arc swords and matemocks. H 

The history of the Afghans cannot he traced to^a romofe 
period. In the ninth century they were possessed of the 
noi'lh-ca,stern part of theil' 4 pre.sftne»emi)ire, and at the cloSe 
of the tenth a chief of Khorassan conquered the country, 
and made Ghizni hii metropolis. For two hundred years 
his family governed Tlic empire; but although the plaitis 
were conquered, tho Aifgbans muijitainod their independence 
in the mountains. At last, under the conduct of Moliam-^ 
incd of Qhore, a descendant of their ancient princes, they 
detlironod the king of Ghizni, and burned his capital, a.d. 
1159. The new dynasty extended the empire from the 
Tigris to the Ganges; hut Vliilc making conquests abroad, 
their own territories hecanie flie prey of a stranger; and 
while Afghans were seated on the limine of India, .Jenghis 
Khau and his deseendants ruled in Afghanistau. Tlie 
Mongol.dynasty reigned over the plains, and (lie Afghans 
dwelt in the mountains. Afler tho death of Taiuor- 
lane, in f tOS, tho conntiy appears to have been inde¬ 
pendent for a century. In l.'iUG, the Kiupeior Baber, a 
descendant of Xauierlaiie, con(|uered fdahul, and mkde it the 
seat of empire : tlic plains of Afghanistan wore then divided 
between India and Persia, hut the Afghans still ]>reserved 
their precarious independence. At the death of Anruvigzth, 
in 1707, when tlic Mogul empire lost its power, the Afghan 
tribe of Gliiljie grew strong, eonqneftd Persia, and founded 
an empire of vast e.\.lent, hut little duration. This dynasty 
was overthrown by Nadir Shah of Persia, who conquered 
the Afghans, and anm^xed tiieir country to his evn])iro. Al 
liis death in 17ii7, Ahmed Shah, an ollicer of an Afghan 
troop, in tho service of Persia, fought, his nay back to his 
own country, and founded the present nionarehy. From 
that time Ui the deatli of Timour Shah in 1793, the empiro 
maintained its .s|)leiidour, hut on that event, a civil war 
broke out between the sons of the deceased king. Four 
hrolhors in succession gained the throne, the Persians in¬ 
vaded Khorassan, and several dependent rulers threw off 
their allegiance. Tho monarchy is still in the same un¬ 
settled state, and is, in fact, little more than a name; hut 
the jieculiar organization of tho tribes obviates tho evils 
wdiich elsewhere result from civil war. The people take 
but Utile part in it, considering it merely a quarrel of kings, 
to wliom they have not mueh altaclnuent, and oeAtent tlienj- 
sefves with defending their mountains, whore they are rarely 
molested: and although the cities and great roads occa¬ 
sionally suffer from tho disputes of contending factions, and 
the plunder of marauding armies, the country has lost few 
of its resources, and none of its cnjoynicnls. 

The oliief authority for Afghanistan i.s Klidiinstone's Cnlmt. 
The reader mav also consult F'osler, Renncll, and tho A siatie 
Uesearehe.s: tor the sixteenth century, see tho Ayin-i 
Akhnri of Abul Fazl. Bee also Ilarailton s of the 

Rohilla Afghans, in the country east of tlie GniVgos. 'jAm- 
don, 1767; and Bernhoi'd Dorn's History nf ihe Afghans, 
part i., London, 1829. 

AFIOUM, or OFIUM KAHA II1,SSAR, (that is, the 
Black Castle of Opiujni) is, according to D’Anville, situated 
on the spot where formerly Apaineia Kibotos stood. At 
Afloum are remains of temples and palaces decorated with 
black marble. The site of Afloum is fixed in .is* 4,5' N. lat, 
30*' 46' E. long. • 

The drigiuEd name of Apanicia was Cctenm, undor which 
denomination it is described hy Xenophon, IlerodotuSi and 
Arrian. Antiochua Soter gave it the name of Aparaeia, a.s 
Strabo inibrms us. Who also rlescrihcs the place. NolwHh- 
standing all titia, it is not yet certain whether Afloum Kora 
Hissar, or some other town, represents Apamcia; and this 


fact, when we consider tne minuteness of thfe afleiSht de¬ 
scriptions, is one among other proofk how litdo-ws know of 
^thc interior of Asia Mtn^ ^Taking into account that 
Apamcia was the centre 05 % great comincrce, as Kora 
Hissar now is, and eotntnining this with rfie resemblance of 
name and Poooeke's description of the citad(d, as codiparcd 
with Arrian's hecount Of wlmn®, it seems most probable 
that Afiourd is Apaiqcia. ^But see Rennell's Geography 
rf Western Asia, i\. y. ^ •* " 

Tho following extract is taken_ ftom Pococke's Travels, 
whose opfiiion as to tho ancient" site differs from ours : 
‘ Carahissar is distinguished among tlic Turks by the name 
of Aphioum Carahissar, on account of the great quantities of 
aphioum, or opium, which is made here. 1 had great satis¬ 
faction in fluding, hy an inscription, that Carahissar is Ute 
ancient Prynesiaof Ptolemy, because it is of great use in 
making conjectures as to the situation of other places men¬ 
tioned by \hat author. It is situated at tho foot of tho 
mountains round a very high rock, about half a mile in cir¬ 
cumference, on tho top of which they have biiilt a fortress. 
Tho work is a sort of bastard, brown granite; it is of 
a black hue, from which the town is called Carahissar 
(the Black Castle); it is so very steep that it would ho im¬ 
pregnable if supplied with provisions and water, and it seems 
to bo half a quarter of a mile in perpendicular height. The 
town'is near three miles in cu-curafcrencc, and it is a great 
thoroughfare, has much trade, and giaid shops provided witlf 
all sorts of tilings, being in a plentiful eountry, and many 
caravans pass through it. It is the residence of a pasha. 
There are in the city ten mosques ; one of them is a noble 
building with a portico before it, (he whole being covered 
with doinos. Tliere arc neither Greeks nor ^ws in (lie eity, 
hut about fifty Armenian families, besides several inev- 
ehants and tradesmen, wiio stay here part of tho year as 
(hey do in other towns, living in khans; they have two 
ehurclies, and of late, they have had a bishop, W'hom they 
call metropolitan. In the eountry lietweon this and Smyrna 
they make most of the, Turkey carpets,’ &c. 

Tlie population of this town is stated at 50,000 or 60,000. 
It is of soine importance for its fabrics of wool, tapestry', 
fire-arniB, iml sahres. But the chief article of commerce is 
the opium cuilivaled in the neighbourhood. Afloum is also 
tho rendezvous of the caravans from Constantinople and 
.Siuynia.vvhieh from this place proceed further into the interior. 

AFRICA. In treating of one of the great divisions of 
oar globe, it is necessary to say a few words on the plan 
wliich wc have adopted as most suitable to a work of tliis 
kind. If wo were to attempt a coiupleto geographical 
description of Africa, it would liave little value from being 
compressed within such narrow limits as wc should he 
compelled to assign to it. Twenty numbers in succession 
would not ho suflicient to enable us to give a satisfactory 
view of this continent, if we were to enter into details. 
We have, therefore, delonnined to present our readers with 
such u sketch or outline, as will show generally the present 
state of our knowledge with respect to Africa; and hy turii- 
ing to the separate articles, such as Alexandria, Cape of 
Good Hope, Egypt, &o., they will find under eiudi head of 
city or country, tho latest and best information tliat wc have 
been able to collect. Tho follotrf^g are the heads that wo 
propose briefly to treat here:— 

I. Africa as known to the Greeks and Romans. 

II. Circurnuavigation hy tho Portuguese, and their set¬ 
tlements. F'rencli and English discovery. 

III. Short notiec ofwhut coasts have been surveyed. 

IV. General remarks on the figure of Africa, its surface, 
mountain chains, plateaus, rivers, mineral productions, &c. 

V. Varieties of the human race ivi Africa. 

VI. Zoology of Africa. 

Vn. Botany of ditto. 

VIII. Chief divisions, and foreign settlements. _ 

I. Tho name Africa, w'liich is no doubt of native origin, 
was probably first introduced into Europe hy the Romans, 
who gave this appellation to ono of their African provinces, 
which comprehended the city of Carthage. Airica was, 
tlierolbro, proiierly the name of a limited district, Which has 
sinoo been extended to the whole of this vast continent: 
the same thing has constantly taken place in modern times, 
and the name of a remote spot or tribe has been magnifleii 
into that of a country or a nation. But tlie real name for 
this coHfittjent, hptll in the Greek and Roman writers, is 
lahya. Herodotus, the earliest extant Greek author who 
has transmitted to us any information about Africa, has 
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given a proof of hie limited acquaintance with it by the 
very simple division which he makes of its inhabitants. 
All the native tribes in the northern part he calls by the 
general name of Libyans, niid those in the south Ethiojiinns. 
Egypt, according to liis sr stem, liardly belongs to Africa, 
but lie* like an isolated slip between tlic two adjacent con¬ 
tinents. He was evidently puzzled about, assigning ii 
bounilary to Asia and Afviea, and Ite is often b'd, almost 
unintentionally, thou<rh with perfect (^iirrectness, tii give the ] 
name of Arahia to the part immediately enst of the Dttll.i 
and the Nile, Herodotus asserts that Africa is surrounded 
with water, excaipt at the narrow neck now called the 
Isthmus of Suez; and one reason for his helief w:is appa¬ 
rently the story of Africa being eirentnnayigiited by tin? 
f’htonieians in tin; reign of Pharaoh Neebo, (as he is citUed 
in Kings ii. chap, g.'h) King of Egypt, and between the 
years n.c. CIO and 5fM. The circumstances of the voyage 
as reported by Herodotus are very meagre, and when faith¬ 
fully presented will enable the reader to form hia own opi 
nioii of the probability of the voyage having boi'ii made. 
Neebos, King of Egypt, (Herod, iv. 4g,) despatched some 
Pbceiiiciaiia in vessels, with instructions to sail round Lib) a 
iiivd through the pillars of Hercules (straits of Gibraltar) 
into the northern (Mediterranean) sea, and .so to return to 
Egypt. Tlie Plncnicians sot out from the Red Sea, and 
navigated the soutberri ocean. When the autumn cami: 
on, it was their praetiei! to land on whatever jiart of the 
coast they liaj)peiied to be, to sow the ground and wait for 
the harvest. After l■eaping it, they wotildagain juit to sea; 
and thus after two years had elapsed, in the third they passed 
through the pillars of Hercules and arri\ ed at Eg)])t. And 
they said, but for my part 1 do not believe the a.sserriou, 
though otherstitiay, that in their toyage round Jwibya tlmy 
had the sun on their right hand.' 

This Phtimielan voyage is tlie only direct statement as 
to the ancient cirnumnnrigation of Africa that de.serves a 
particular exarainatioii, and tlie best critics are divided in 
opinion upon it. IV'c do not lielict e the circumnavigation 
w,as effected, and for the following reasons. Herodotus vi¬ 
sited Egypt .about 150 years after the event, a time long 
enough to allow the original story (for we believe the whole 
to bo founded on mine facts) to have become much per 
verted from the truth. The jdnenomeuiin of the sun being 
to the right hand, or to the north of the l oyagiTs, wonlil be 
observed during part of the year, if they never went hey ond 
the straits of Bab cl Mandeb. The time allowed for the cir¬ 
cumnavigation is too short; and the ditliculty of sowing and 
reaping on an unknown coasi, to say notiiing of the opposi¬ 
tion which the mitivcs might offer, and the dangers of the 
voyage itself, arc serious olijcctions: and, finally, the 
notion which Herodotus had, and wliieh was long the 
prevailing one, that Africa di<l not .extend so far south 
as the real equator, is decisive against the truth of the 
voyage. If it ever had been made, it is impossible that so 
erroneous a notion, as to the southern extent of Africa 
would not havO 'l^en corrected. We reftsr the reader to 
Mannei t's Geographij of the Greeks ami Romans, vol. i., for 
further examination of this question, and other supposed j 
circumnavigations. Compare also Gosselin, Giiugrupnie des 
Grecs Amdysee.p. 

Another ancient voya^ is somewhat better authenti¬ 
cated. Hanno, one of the ruling men of Carthage, or king, 
as he is termed, sailed from that city through the sli aits of 
Gibraltar, to establish some colonies along the Atlantic coast 
of the present empire of Marocco. He took with him a large 
fleet, and 30,000 settlers, whom he left at various places, and 
.then bent his course further south. He passed a river with 
crocodiles and river-horses in it, and it has. therefore, been 
concluded that he went at least beyond the Senegal; liut it is 
not easy to fix with any precision the extent of the voyage, 
though it must have been considerably to the south of the 
Senegal, aeiionling to the statement of the voyager. Yet it 
could hardly be fWrther than the Sierra Leone coast, and 
it may have’ extended not so far. Major Reniiell, whose 
opinion is entitled to the greatest respect, gives thi.s extent 
to the voyage; but ho also advocates the truth .of the Phm- 
iiieion eireumnavigation of Africa, which makes us some¬ 
what more scrupulous than wo otherwise slwiuld 1 ^ in re¬ 
ceiving his interpretation of the voyage of Haii^. M. 
Gosselin, who is more sceptical than the English |jeogra- 
phor, does not carry Hanno further than tlie Irfhide of 
the Canaries. Pof^hius, the Greek lusterian, w<^^nt by 
Seipio Aiinilianus to explore the same coast, <Pm§, V. 1 .) 


but it is impossible to state hoW for he wont, from so de¬ 
fective an e.xtra()t as that contained in Pliny. The time at 
which this voyage of Hanno was made is uncertain, though 
we are inclineAto place it befijre n.c. 600. HorodoUis, how¬ 
ever, who lived after this date, says nothing about it; yot 
this is not 'so strong an objoctiun ns if might appear at 
first, since Heroddtus, consistently with the plan of his his¬ 
tory, never iiientioBs the Cartliuginians,'exeept iiKsdoii 
tally: riiough it is certain ting Jie knew mnoh more 
alamt them than he has told us. Tlie yoyage of Hanno, 
which was originally written in the Punkr language, has 
eoMe down to ns in a Greek translation; though probably 
nml ilateil; and may be seen in Hudson S Collection of the 
Minor Greek Geographers, vq\. i. ' “ " 

When the Greeks ;^ere settled in Egypt under Pto¬ 
lemy, the son of J,.agus, one of Alexander's captains, 
(li.c. .'i J t,) the)j, neoei»rily hceamc better ^acquainted with 
the Roll Sea atid thl5"'coiirse of the Nile'; and from tliis 
epoch we may date the extension of that trade with India, 
by which the product.^ of the groat Asi.atie peninsula and 
oi' Ceylon were uuii'c generally'di ffused over the western 
world. This trade existed in great vigour under the Ro¬ 
man i;mperors, and we have an (sxamjiifc of it as late as the 
sixth eeiitury of onr ®ra, in the work,of Cosmas. Indeed 
the origin of the tradi; lietfreon the Indian ]>enifisula and 
Arabia, and Eastinn Africa, Ixdoiigs to a period uutevior 
to any history ; and this commerce has pvobahly never been 
totally interrupted at any time .since its cninineneenient. 

Ou(! of the most curious disumeuts with respect to 
aiieiont uaiigafion on the cast coast of Africa, is con¬ 
tained in the Reiiplus of the Ery threan Sea, which goes 
under the name of Arrian. Tliiswork, a Inch was (irobably 
com|)iled Ifom various log-books and jmirnals, may bo 
assigned to about lliu linio of 1‘liny Ibe ehler, or jierhups 
to an earlii'r ])(n-io!l. It lias l>een illustrated, generally in a 
very .satisfactory way. by Dr. I’incent. The Rcriplus contains 
imndi viduatile information on the Red Sea. and also a de¬ 
scription of the('.xisls of Arabia, l’er>ia, the western coast of 
India, and the eastern coast of Africa. 1’lie extronie south 
point mentioned ,m the African cast is Rluipta, which Dr. 
Vincont (liinks to be identical with Quiloa. It would seem 
as if this work was iTitei|ded tor the use of ineTchniils, as the 
compiler has carefully nienlioiud tiio articles of export at 
each place of iiniiortaiiee, and also has informed his readers 
w'liat kind of eoiniiioditics would meet with the readie.sl 
sale. 

From the tallies of Rtolemy, the Greek geographer, it 
appears that the coast of western Africa was known, pro¬ 
bably though ilio navigation of the Oarlliaginiatis and tlio 
I Romans, as fiir as to 11 ’ luntli I'l the lino. It is a eurious 
question whollior the aneiont geographers were aequaiiited 
with the countries south of the Great Desert, and with tho 
upper part of the river Quorra, eommoiily called the Niger. 
Herodotus tells a story, wliieh ho heard from some Jieopio 
of Cyronc, of Some young men of tho Nasanione,s, a tribe 
near the present gulf of Sidra, cro.ssing the desert in 
a westerly direction, and coming to a groat river w'hieli ran 
towards the rising stm, and had crocodiles in it, and black 
men livingym it.s banks. It is very hard to give imjdicit 
credit to all the ciremnstanezis of this narrative; and yet 
it desones great respect, beeau,se there are real fuels eor- 
respotiding to the description. Tlie nature of the nanntive, 
however, is such as to render it impossiWe to demonstrate 
satisfactorily cither the truth or falsehood of this early dis¬ 
covery. But there arc other eonsidcrations which must not 
bo omitted in forming an opinion as to the knondeflge which 
the ancients had of central Africa. It can hardly be ima¬ 
gined that the powerliil state of Carthago, which employed 
so many elephants in war, and carried on fh extensive a 
commerce, could be altogether ignorant of the countries 
south of the Great Desert. The elephant, we have no rea¬ 
son to believe, was ever an inhabitant of ^. Atlas regions, 
e.xeupt so fur as it was daHicBticated am^^.Ahe Carthagi 
Ilians, and therefore must have b<«n bronpli to Carthage 
from central Africa; while the artiolBS df commerce, which 
the interior now furnishes to the coast of Tripoli, were com 
modities in which the Carthaginians Used to deal, such as 
slaves, ivory, gold, &c. As to any objections raised to this 
statcniont about the elephant, ftnm Pliny's assertion that it 
was fcund in Mauritania, we well know how to estimate that 
writer's evidenre on such pomts; it is tiidecd of very little 
value, oven though supported by Strabo, and the Periplns 
of Imno. Seleucus Nicator kept a stud of 6(i0 elephants 
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(Strabo, xvi. p. 752) at Apamoia> and he had to bring them 
a greater diatouee than tire Carthaginians would have, if they 
jwocuredthem from central Africa. The Carthaginians them¬ 
selves had extensive elephant stables and grounds near tlio 
city. (Strabo, Casailb. 832.) ■ When the Romans became 
masters of North Africa* wo might expect to ftnd them at¬ 
tempting, according to their usual pbliey, to enlarge their 
ompu'e or their intluence,,totho south; and wehave, in fact, 
in Pliny, a distinct a(!eomit of Suetonius Paullinna, a’.ij.'41, 
crossing the great mountains of Allas, and going some dis¬ 
tance south; atid, in Ptolemy, wo have an account of a Ro¬ 
man oflieer, Matemus, who set out from the ncighbouahood 
of TVipoli, and d’ent a four months’ inarch in a southcfii 
direction. 'I'his 'rolllc must have brought him into the la¬ 
titude of Tiinbuctoo, and into th<^ neighbourhood of the 
Tchad; and if the story is. »trfte, the great river, now 


commonly called the Niger, might have been thg# Ithown 
to the Romans. In examining the tables of PSlUMny, in 
which the positions of pkees are laid down according to 
their latitude and longlW^, we frnd no reason to doubt 
tlieir general accuracy along the western coast as far as 
N. lat. IP. He has also given the position of a number of 
places in the interior, on a river which he calls Nigirj 
and the direction thus assigned to the river will come as 
near the trdth as w# could,expect it to be, even if we knew 
Ptolemy’s tables to be constructed upon real observation, 
such as was praclicuble at that time. A complete discos- 
sion of this (luestion is given in the second Number of 
the Journal of the Royal (jeo^pbical ,Socie^ of London, 
by Col. Le^e, who is in favour of the opinion that the 
Joliba of PlHt, coraraonly called file N iger, was known to 
the Romans, and to Ptoleiny, who conslruetod bis tables 
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from all the materials accessible to him in the rich cora- 
merdal city of Alexandria, whore he lived. 

Tlie Fortunate Islands (now the Canaries) were known to 
Ptolemy, and he reckons-all his eastward distances or lon¬ 
gitudes from them, or from some one point in them ; for ho 
does not appear to have known anything accurate as to the 
relative position of these islands.' -And us coasting voyages 
hail coQsiderahly extended the knowledge of the east coast 
of Africa, without however showing any termination of the 
'.and, Ptolemy concluded that the southern parts of Africa 


joined tho castorn parrs of Asia, and..thu8 ho eonverted the 
Indian Ocean into ali inland sea. 

The Greek and Rorhan writoik iaeution the following 
‘ remarlnilde African animals with wbi^h tlasy were ac¬ 
quainted the crocodile'and the hippopotamus, Iwth in the 
l\m and the rivers of western Africa; the_gu-aflc, or ea- 
meffl^rd ; the elephant; the two-hornod rhinoceros ; and 
th^prich. With the exception of tho hippopotamus, al.' 
these animals were at different times seen m the Roman 
capital. The camel is not ineiitimied as being found in 
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AfHca by any ancient yrriter, we believe, except Ilerodotvw ! 
(Vii. 69, 86, lii. 9), and it is therefore concluded that it was 
intruduced into this contihont by the Arabs : this opinion 
will be noticed under tlic head ol'AptticAN Zooi.onv. 

On the occupation of Kitypt by the Arabs in the seventh 
century of our ajra, ami the spreading of this conquering 
people tlnough Africa, tlio regions south of tlio Sahara 
soon became known to them, and fdt th,p inlluenco of their 
religion and their arms. The Moors 4iave now for contu- 
riesbeen in tlio habit of sending caravans across the Desert 
to Sudan, as the country south of the Sahara is often called, 
and they acoordingly possessed some knowlodge of these cen¬ 
tral regions long before they were visited by any Europeans. 
But the accounts of the Arabic writoni canh^ be said to 
add iiiucb to the infdrftiation contained in tfc Greek and 
Koman writers, if we admit that the evidence is satisfactory 
as to the acquaintance of the latter with the regions south 
of the Great Desert. With the exception of Leo Africanus 
and Ibn Batuta, the latter of whom, in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, visited the hanks of the .loliba, it does not appear 
that any of the extant Mohammedan writers were per¬ 
sonally acquainted with Sudan ; and their accounts must 
therefore have been derived from the mcrehantswho accom¬ 
panied the caravans. 

Edrisi, who studied in Cordova, and wrote his book in 
Sicily (about a. d. ll.VJ), can only bo eonsidcred as a. geo¬ 
grapher, and not a discoverer. He was a native of Ceuta 
in Africa, but never travelled in that country, as far as we 
know. Ibn Batuta, who was a wanderer for tliirty years 
in Asia and Africa, ero-ssed the Sahara Irom Segelmessa, 
and visited Si'go and Timbiictoo. The work of Ibn Batuta, 
which is very imperfect, has been translated by I’rol'essor 
IjCO of Cambridge. .John Ia‘ 0 , nn Arab of Granada, eoni- 
monly known by the name of Leo Africanus, also crossed 
tht! Desortin the early part of the sixus'iith century, and 
visited the cities on the banks of that great river wliieh has 
given rise to so many conjectures, heo wrote his work on 
Afric^a at: Rome, during the poutilkate of |,,eo X. Accord¬ 
ing to some aeeounts, it was already written in Arabic 
when he was taken prisoner by the Christian corsairs and 
presented to Leo, at whoso request he translateil it into 
Ittilian during his residence at Home. 

Though the descriptions of tlie Arab ccograpbers are 
often vague avid unsatisfactory, timy still show in som,^ di¬ 
rections a more extensive knowledge of Africa than the 
Greeks and Romans have left on reeurd.; and indeed (heir 
accounts have been .soinetinies singnlaiiy eonfirnied liv (lie 
iuquirie.s of our own age. As an e.Kanijdc, we Mjcniion (he 
description given by Ibn-ol-Wardi of (he nativi's on tlie 
east coast of Africa, of tlieir selling their eiilhlreu for ^la^■es, 
filing their teeth to apoiiit, and otiier peculiarities still Ilnuid 
among the people of that coast. [See Salt s Ahi/Ksi/iiii, p. 

II. The only portion of the west coast of Africa 
with which Eiir.ipean navigator.s were acquainted at tlie 
heginning of (he fificentli centiir) was that between tlie 
Straits of Gihrall;ar and t'ape Nam, or .Xiui, Or Non, in lal.. 
28' .to', an extent of iioi, much more timn six hundred 
milirs. b’rom this yioitit (•.■niunencod that career of discovcry, 
by the I’ortugnese, hy which the entire roast of Africa has 
been made known to lhi‘ iiuiilurn world. The history of the 
Portuguese navigations has been written hy various authors 
of that nation, whose accounts do not perfectly agree in all 
)>arlieulnr.s. The most voluminous and elaborate work on 
the sulijoet is tlie Asia (otherwise entitled the i)i‘autes) of 
.lohn de Barros, which has not, we bclievta lieeii translated 
cither into Engli.sh or French, although a very brief abstract 
of jmrt of it in the latter language, iirofessing *1 be ;i traus- 
lation. is to he found in the Collection of Voyages by Mel- 
chisedeeh ThCvenot. The other principal authoritios are 
Osorio’s Hiskm/ of the Pitrlugufiso duri)ig lh<; Reign <f 
Emanuel (of which there is an English translation), the 
Porlugucsa of Manuel de Faria y Sousa (also trans¬ 
lated into English, as well as into Italian and French), the 
History if the. Discovery and Conquest of ihg East Indies, 
by Castaneda, (part of whicli lias been translated into Eng¬ 
lish,) and the Tralados of Antonio Galvam, of which there 
is an English version in Hakluyt. 

The original promoter and for a long time tlie director 
of these expeditions was Prince Henry, a younger son of 
John I.»» eomuiolily called the Bastard, King of Portugal, 
and of his wife Philippa, daughter of John of GauntJ'and 
sister tq Hckry IV. of England. The curiosity of^^noe 
Henry ihllpjeen first excited about the unexplored pafts of 
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Africa, by the aopoimts of tlie • country of Guinea, and the 
kingdoms in its neighbourhood, which he had received from 
the Moots. Animated^ by the desire to' acquire further infor¬ 
mation respeoting theie mysterious regions, he took up his 
abode, in his twonty-flrst year, at Tonjonabal, in the Bay 
of Sagros, not far from Capo ‘Et. Vincent, the twant of his 
native country nearest to tn© coast of AiricU, and prepared 
to devote the remainder of his life, as in fket he did, to the 
task of achieving tlie circumnavigation of that vast eontinent. 

Before this, however, a single ship appears to have been sent 
nut, in the year 1412, by King John, which had doubled Cayie 
Nun, although other accounts say that this exploit did 
not take place till 1415, when it was aocoiwhshed hy two 
small vessels dispatched hy the Prince. The navigators 
advanced for about six^ leagues farther along the coast, 
w'hich was found continually to trend to the south-west; 
when at last they oame-jupon a iioint which projected so far 
into the sea, and was lashed hy the waves with- such fury, 
that they were afraid to attempt to pass it, and returned home. 
This formidable promontory, since known by the name of 
Cape Bojador, that is. Projecting or Round Cape, (in hit. 
26''’ 20',) does not appear bi have been doubled till 1432, or 
1433, when, after several attempts, it w'as at length doubled 
by Giliiinez, by whom also its present name was given to it. 
Meanwhile the isle of Porto Sauhi.onc of thcMtAieira group, 
had been accidentally discovered in 1418, by Zartx) and 
Tristan A’az, who had come upon it in a stonu. 

In 1)19, the ishuid of Madeira itsiif (properly written 
Madi.a'a) was discovered by the same navigators; but this 
i.sland had lieeii visited long heforo, both by tlie inifortunale 
Knglisli eaiitain, Mueliam or Maeliin, in 1344, and hy the 
Spaniards in 1421.’ It was llrst ealled St. Laurence, and 
afterwards Madera, from the Spanish wind fir wood, having 
tieon covered with forests, wliieli, being set on lire, are said 
to have burned for seven years. 

In a second expedition, in (he year 1434, Giliane/ ad¬ 
vanced about thirty leagues heyolid this eiipe, and landed 
on a coast, where lie saw men ami ilocks, and to wltieh, 
from a fish which he found there, he gave the name of tlio 
.Aiigra de Ruivos, or Bay of Giiriuts. In 1440, Antonio 
Gon/aiez proceeded as far iis to Cape Blaiieo, in kit. 26 47'. 
w'liich, liowever, was only in 1443 doubled by Numio Tris¬ 
tan. The latter mnigaloi' also discovered at the same time 
the islc.s of Adeget mid las Gurcas (or the haw ks), two of 
the Argiiim or Argiiin gronp, lying imnmtbalely to the 
south of the cape. 'I'lie Portuguese nfterward.s formed a 
tcttlemenl in tliese i.shuids. 

In 1444, a manlier of individuals in the lown of Lagos In 
Portugal i’ormed themselve.s into a, i-ompany for the pro- 
seeulion of Afrii'an discovery; and an expedition, filled 
out at t.licir exiieiise the same year, discovered and fooi; 
possession of two of tlie other Argnin isles, named Nar and 
'J’ider. In I-! 16 , Dinis Fernandez sailed as far as to CujKj 
Verile, in laV. 14 ’ 48', ahiiig; a ooast running nearly due 
south from (tape Blanc. Next year. Lancelot (or Lamjarote, 
as lie is ealled hy the Portijgiu’sc writers) discovereil, between 
Cape Blaiieo and Capo A'erde, a great river calksl by llto 
natives Ovedec, but Vo winch he gave the name of Sanuga 
orCaiiaga, being, sa y Barros and iSmisa, that of a Moor whom 
he imt ashore at the place. But it was doubtless the name not 
of the individual, hut of his nation, vvhieli ho gave to the river; 
which was really, thorulbre, named, as Remiclk apparently 
without recollecting the statement of these writers, has 
conjectured, from the Seiihaji or Assanhaji, in otte miip-S the 
Zeiihaga. and the Saifhagcc of Edrisi and Abulleda, who 
inhabit its nortiiern hank.—(See: GeOgra^iUy of MeroMus, 
vol. ii. p. 28, note. Edition of 18.30.) It )s the same which 
is called in English maps the Senegal. * 

Lancelot also on this voyage touched at the i^iles of Palms 
and Gomera, two of the Canaries, which group, however, 
was known to the ancients, and hail been rc-discevered and 
in ])art. taken possession ofhy theSmniards xhout a century 
before this time. In 1447, Nunno Tristan aiiv’ititced about 
sixty leagues beyond Cape Verde, along a coast now trending 
to tlie south-east, and discovered the Mo Grande, in sailing 
up which he was attacked by the natives, and lulled, with 
the greater part of his men. The following year, the Azores— 
which, although lying nearly duo west irom Lisbon, liave 
been amsidored by Malte-Brun, and other geographers, 
to belong properly to Africa^were discovered by Gonzolo 
Velio, and about twelve years after colonized under the aus¬ 
pices of Prince Henry, to whom a patent or charter wap 
granted ihr that purpose by his nephew King Alphonse V. 
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In 1449 (Sousa says 1460^ and other authorities 1462) the 
Cape Verde islands, the neiurest of vrfiieh lies about 300 miles 
west from that promontory, were discovered by Antonio di 
Noli, a (SenoBso in the service of Prince Henry. The prince 
died in 4463, at the of sixty-seven; but tbe”zcal lor 
African discovery, which, in the iaco of long-continued ridi¬ 
cule and opposi^n, he had so far fostered, was now become 
a natioiial passiop, and the work of prosecuting what had 
been so Weil Iwgun was taken up by the government. 
The coast of Sierra Leone, about 200 miles south of the 
Rio Grande, was reaclicd-in 1467. By the year 1460 the 
navigation had advanced as for as to the portion of northern 
Guinea, called the Grain Coast from the cochineal (then, and 
for a long time afterwards, erroneously supposed to be a 
vegetable seed) thence obtained ; and in the course of that 
year Fernando Po discovered the island in tlie Bight of Bialra, 
now known by his name, but at Oral;, called Herniosa (the 
Fair). Fei-nando Gomez now obtained frora the government, 
at a rent of 500 ducats, a monopoly of the commerce to 
Gninoafor five years, binding himself during that period to 
o.sploru 500 leagues more of the coast. Soon after were dis¬ 
covered Prince's Island (about fat. 1“ 50' N.), that of St. 
Tbomas (nearly on the line), and that of Anno Bom (about 
1 ’ fO' S ). In 1471, .lobn do Santarem and Pedro do Esca- 
lona advanced as far as ('si])e St. Catbarine, in lat. 2“ 30' iS, 
'J’liis was tbe farthest point roacbed during the reign of 
Alplionso, who died in 14H1, and was sticcecdod by his son 
.Tolm II. That same year the Castle or Fort of St. George 
of Elmina (tlic mine) was built by the government near the 
niontb of the river called Oi'o da Mina, on the Gold ( 'oasl, 
and bis'amc licnccforth Ilu! capital of tbe Portugiu'sc .sctlle- 
nieiits ; and soon after tlu! new king added to liisoilier titles 
that of Senbor do Guinc (Lord of (liiinca). .'Vffer this tbe 
cireninnavigation of Afriea was prosecuted with nniewed 
spirit. Tbe deep Gulf of Guinea liad now carried the coast 
alioiitg", east of the ineridiaii of (..tape Verde, and it was not 
found again to recede westivavils. In l-lS-l toidr plai'o the 
voyage of Diego Cam. He sailcd'li-om Kluiina, and ad¬ 
vanced as far as the fliv er Congo or Zaire, the outlet of 
which is about lat. (i S., after having ascended wbieb for 
some miles be retnrmid, and pursued bis wav along the coast 
till he reached first wliat bo called Cape Si. Augusliee (in 
lat. L>' ,S.), and after that Ca|)e Cross, or de I’adrnno (in 
lat. 22" S.). At each of these points be set nii a great cross 
of stone, bnviiig inscribed upon it the king's name and his 
own, w ith tbo dale and oilier particulars of its erection. 

Tbe next was the eelcbvateil voyage of Bartbolouiew Diaz, 
who, setting out with three ships, was eouiiiiaiuled, if pos¬ 
sible, to pursue bis course to the south until he should 
arrive at the e.xtreinily of the eoiitineiit. Having accordingly 
jiassed the farthest point reaebed by Diego Cam, bo pro¬ 
ceeded until be came to what is now eallcd Sierra Parda (in 
lat. 24" S.), where be erected bis first i roas, calling it Padrad 
de .Santiago. Ho then passed on till be reached Ca)ie das 
V'^oltas (aliout lat. 20“ S.), whore ho was detained for five 
days. On leaving this station ho was driven out to sea, 
when, attemiitirig to regain the coast, be come to what he 
named the Angra dos Vagneiros (or Bay of Herdsmen), 
and found tlio land stretching to the north. He had, in 
fact, doubled the terminating point of the African eonti- 
mmt without knowing it. He continuod his voyage past 
the Bay of nerdsmen till he came to a small island in the 
recess of Algoa Bay, which lie named Saiila Cruz, or the 
Holy Cross (in lat. 3.3° 45' S.), where his crew, iieeord.- 
ing to Bajro.s, eom])e!led him to jiiit hack after he had 
erected his second cross. 'Other accounts, liowev<>r, slalc 
that he proceeded Jar about twenty-five leagues beyond this, 
when be found himself at the month of the river I'elliifante, 
so called nfi;nr the second captain, hy whom it was first per¬ 
ceived. On his way back, Diaz came in sight of tbe long- 
sought promontory which wo now cull the Capo of Good 
Hope, the nairac given to it by tho Portuguese king; but 
Diiu himself had named it Cabo Tormonloso (tbo Cape of 
Tempests), from tho stormy sea which ho oncoimtoretl in its 
noighhourhood. Tho Cape of Good Hope was also somotiraes 
ealletl at first the Lion of tho Sea, and the Head of Africa. 

The beginning of tho year 1493 was signalized by the 
return of Co^uinbus from the discovery of America, then 
imagined to lie the wosvorn termination of India with respect 
to Europe, and thence named (he West Indies. But thi.s 
was not the only Meat achievement in navigation which 
mark^ the close this century. John II. of Portugal 
died iu 1495, and was gucceedod by Ids cousin Emanuel, 


statiamed ilw Great, who, with the throne, mhOlited *11 
zeal for maritime discovery which liad distinguis&d its late 
jMissessor. Under his direction Vasou de Gama set sail on 
the Sth of July, 1497, to attempt the passage to India by tho 
course uruttiid the extremity of Africa diecuvemd by Diaa. In 
the prosecution of this enterprise, De Gama, after having 
douhlod the Caiie of Good on the 19th of Noverabmr, 
and put in at the kwy pf San Blaz, sixty leagues lieyond it, 
loft that station on" ^ of December, and ou the 16th 
passed tho island or rock of Santa Gruz, where Diaa had 
erected liis last cross. He then came to tho mouth of a 
river which ho named l>i« Reis (the River of the King*), 
from having discovered it on Epiphany day. The part of 
tho coast to thchsouth of this he had called Tierrade Natal, in 
.allusion to tH season of Christinap.* To the portion beyond, 
whorohe hadsomo intercourse with.tho natives, ho gave the 
name of the Land of Good People. The next place at 
which he touched was tho Cabo de Correntes (that is, the 
Cape of Currents), near the tropic of Capricorn; irom which 
keeping out to sea, ho passed tho river and rather deep 
of Sol'ala, without having observed tho town there si- 
tiia(eil. Continuing his course to tho north-east, he next 
arrived at (be Port of Mozambique (in lat. 15“ S.), but did 
not land, liaving dis(»vered a plot of tho Arabs there esta 
blished to eft'ect his destruction. By mistake he passedQuiloa, 
at which he hftd intended to put in, having been falsely in¬ 
formed that its inhabitants wore Christians; and tho force 
of tho currents preventing lum I'rom making his way back, 
ho puslicd forwanl for the toAvn of Mombaca, which stands 
upon a projccling point of the coast in lat. ;i“30' S. From 
t'lis slation he was also induced to lake his departure after 
nunaining about a week, on disi^overing reason to believe 
that some treatdicry was intemk.'d him; when he set sail, 
and (ho same day arrived at the town of Melinda, about fifty 
miles fartber to tbe north. Here he remained for some days, 
and then, leaving tho coast of Africa, steered right across 
tho ocean to India. On his rtduru from this great expedi¬ 
tion li(! passed in sight of tbe town of Magadoxa (more cor¬ 
rectly Mnkdoeslia), in lat. 3’ N., and also, in proceeding 
alonsr the coast, touched at some other places besides those 
^^ hi<.•ll he hail visited in his voyage out. Tho ships of Portu¬ 
gal had ii,iw, therci'oro, navigated the wdiolc extent of the 
.\ f'rican coast, from tho Straits of Gibraltar to tho Straits of 
Bail id Mandeb at tbo entrance of the Red Soa, with tho 
cxceiitiim of the space of about a thousand miles from 
(be latter strails to Mukdeesha. They had ascertained tho 
i.i’ui.v;d sliape of tbe continent to this extent, and the posi¬ 
tion, at least, of most of tho principal rivers and beadhmds. 
'To tbe niKions of Europe tbe whole of the eoast, the line of 
which had thus hecn (rai’ed. had been before entirely un¬ 
known, excepting, as already mentioned, tho six hundred 
miles, or (hereabouts, extending as far as to Cape Nun. But 
the A rahs had long been acquainted with tlie Creator part 
of the east eoast, along which Vasco do Gama passed after 
dmdiling the. Cape of Good Hope: and the several great 
towns which lie saw or heard of, from Sofala ouwants to 
Magadoxa, were, in fact,for the most part, seltlements which 
they had cslahlishcd, and where they possessed, in all eare.s 
really, in some cases also nominally, the supreme authority. 
The chief of these Arab scttl(>i|p.'nts w as tbe town of (Juiloa. 

But. in addition to this aequaintance with the eoa.sl, tbe 
Portuguese, iu course of lime, also ac(|uired considerable 
knoivlcdge of tile, inland country, partly tlirougli the c,sta- 
blisbmeids vliieb they soon began to form at difli'rent 
IKiiuts. and partly by means of inforniation that was broiigbt 
to (hem frmniptlior parts by tbo natives. One of tbe main 
objects kept in view iu their early expeditions w.as the dis¬ 
covery of tho residence of tbo mj sterious personage known 
under the name of the Prie.st John (Pre.sto Joaii) or Prester 
.lolin, as it lias been Englished, of whom wc shall only say 
here that, wdniever ho may have really been, he was, from 
the first intereourse with Abyssinia, taken to be the Emperor 
of that country. About tbe time of Diego Cam's voyage to 
the (.longo, commercial relations were entered into hy the 
gwrisou of Elmina with the King of Benin, the region 
lying at the head of tho Gulf of Guinea; and from the 
people of this kingdom, intelligfetice wa,s received of a great 
potentate whom they called King Ogand, living at a place 
250 leagues in the interior, from wdiom each sovc|’ei^n of 
Benin, on his accession to the throne, was said to icceive a 
sort of investituro. It was immediately concluded by the 
Pertugllebc, that this could he nobody but Pi-ester Johni 
hut Oganc was, no doubt, merely one of the j^at mo- 
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narcliids in the interior, in all probability that called Ghana, 
by Edrisi, and‘iCnn^by. Cliippcrton, which,' Blthongh 
now Kinch tednced, is represented as having been formerly 
one <d' the intuit powerful in Africa. In 1487, also, two 
persons wero ifniit out from Lisbon to attempt to find out 
the dominionS'of Prester John, and a route to India by land; 
andtme of those, proceeding by Cairo and Aden, reached 
Goa th India, returned thence by Sofala, and afterwards 
penetrated into Abyssinia, where ho waS detained for some 
years. At Sofala he heard of the great island of Mada¬ 
gascar, called by the Portuguese at nrst St. Lawrence, the 
existence of which, however, had been long before made 
Ivnown to Europe by Marco Polo. Several natives of 
likewise, were at different times induced fo visit I^bon. 
Immediately before the iidvcnturers we ha%’c,jHBt maiftiioned 
set out on their enterprise, a negro prince named 'Ipfetnoi,: 
from the nation of the Jaloffs or Valoflk, to the south of'the 
Senegal, arrived in that city to solicit the assistance of the 
Portuguese to replace him on his throne, from which he had 
been driven by some rival. This ai)plication afforded those 
to whom it was made afavourablc opportunity of introducing 
themselves info this part of Africa, of which they immedi¬ 
ately took advantage. Tliey soon formed various establish¬ 
ments in the space lying between the Senegal and the 
Gambia, and along the banks of theso rivers; but althbngh 
they eventually spread themselvos^to su<-.h an o.'itent in this 
district as to create a largo po]>ulution of mi.xed I’orl uguese 
and African blood, it is not e,vuctly ascertained bow fru' tliey 
actuallv penetrated into the inferior. Tliey, also, hiiMOver, 
in comrse of time, acquired iniportaiil settlements further to 
the south, along tlio hanks of the Zaire, and in other part.s of 
Congo: and the information which was ohtaineil during the 
earlier period of their domination here res|)eeniig the geo¬ 
graphy of that and the iieighboniiiig regions has been 
more fully given to the world. It was derived principally 
through the successive missions which were sent out, iri the 
course of tho seventeenth eentiny, to attempt to chri.stianise 
the inliahitants ; and the greater part ef it is to be found in 
Labat's lielation Hixtvriqiie di‘ I'Ethinpie Oceitkntalc, 
published at Paris, in C> vols. l2mo., in 17J2, with maps by 
I)'Amalie. The country actually traversed by tho mission¬ 
aries may be generally de.scribeJ as extending along the 
coast from Capo I/ipo Gonzalvcs. in lat. O"' 44' S., to tho 
town of San Felippe do Bcnguela, in lat. 12 ' 14' S., and as 
far in the interior as to CoiicabelUi, on tho Zaire, about 
400 miles from tho month of that river, and to Massignan, 
about 100 miles up tire more southerly river called the 
Coanza. They also obtained some infonnation respecting 
parts beyond these points, which they did not visit. I'iiially, 
this nation very soon, also, established themselves along the 
east coast of Africa by the conquest of Quiloa, Momhaza, 
and Melinda from the Arabs, effected in 150.'), and by tho 
forts which they sub.sequeutly built on the island of Mezam- 
hiquo, (whicTt became the capital of their eastern .settle¬ 
ments,) and along the l.anks of the river Zambezi, a short 
distance to the north of S!)fala. I'rom theso positions they 
obtained accoutits more or less accurate respecting the whole 
coast of Zanguehar ami AJaii as far north as to Cape Guur- 
dafui, which may bo found iii Barros. They had also some 
intcrcoin'sc with tb.e MacoM or Makooana, whoso territory, 
lying some days' ymirney ffrmn the coast, is described as 
extending from beliind Melinda as far south as to the Zam¬ 
bezi. On that rijer they have still factoric:s at Tctc, nearly 
400 miles from its mouth, and at Zambo, which is almost twice 
that distance inland. The most recent account which has 
been given to the world of the Portuguese settlements both 
on this and the opposite coast, is Mr. Bowdichw work entitled 
Jtn Account of the Disr.mymes of the Pnrhtgun.se in the 
luteritif of Angola and Mmamlnme, Lond. 1821. This 
volume, the infonnation presented in which was derived 
partly from original manuscripts and partly from the com- 
mimications of Count Saldanha de Gama, who had been for 
some time governor-general of Angola, contains maps of the 
country between the two seas, a.s far as it is known. In 
Mr. Bowdich's map, Manica, which is tho principal mart for 
the trade carried on with the natives by the scltlers on tho 
cast coast in gold, ivory, and slaves, is pliveed nearly on tho 
19th parallel of latitude, and in long. 31“ 30' B. from Green- 
wichi ; 

been maintained by some writers that, long before 
Capo Nun tVM PhS'*®'! *’y Portuguese, siitdements hatl 
Ikieh forinOT on the Coast of Africa by the Fremdi, very far 
^0 soilth of that Cape., The Abb6 Lubat, to whom 


we have jwt lefeirod, ppd after him the Abbi: Deinanet, in 
his N^vette Bi0mf'e-md'Afiquc 2 tom. 1 gmo., 

PariS) T707, assure frig that so emdy lii'jhp iniddle of the 
fourteenth century, tho rtiei^ants of Ciej^ had establish-' 
ments a(td a trade at Ru^^jue, three leagues south fi'oln; 
Cape Verde, and that by m4 they had extended their in-, 
tcrcourse as farits to the river of SierraIn 1363, 
theso writers go on to say, a company was felled at Rouen 
for African cohii»i;^., which, the follovvifr'g year, founded 
depfits at Ruakgud, j#n the Niger (by whicdi Is ’meant the 
Senegid), on 'tUeeJSaniMa, on the Sierra Leone Ayer, and 
along the Grain' cokst. One of these sottlements.’it seems, 
was called Little Paris, and another Little D^ipe, In 1.382, 
the company built the Fort of La Mine dW, oi^irae Gtdd 
coast, and also those of Acora, Cormentin, emff othw. All 

the.se e.stahlishnienls, however, they after some tune almn- 
doiied, except those on the Senegal. As the authority for, 
this history the Norman elmouiclcs are appealed to; hut 
still we cannot yield it oiir unhesitating belief. 'W'hat 
is more ccrtaiqly khown with regard to the early inlercour.so 
of the French with the we.st coast of Africa, is that they ap¬ 
pear to liavo been in the practice of sending four or live sliips 
uimually from Nornuindy to the river Gamhia, soon after the 
niiildle of tho sixtcenlli century. This is. mentioned by the 
writer of the account of an English voyage to the G uinea coast, 
in I SOI .printed in the second volume of Hakluyt .s Collection. 
The conqiany to whom these vos.sels belonged were certainly 
also po.sses.sed of some seltleiiients in the neighbourhood of 
the Senogal, when, in Ififi-I, they were compelled to sell 
them to the West India C'ciitqiani, that yc-.ir established by 
royal charter. This asswiatioii, however, broke up in 167.'I, 
when its African estaldishments fell into the hands of a new 
company. The Dutch had by this time obtained po.sscssioii 
of tho isles of Gorce .and Argnin; hut they were driven 
from both in 1678 and the folloiving tear, by an armaiiu nt 
sent from France niidcr Ihe conduct of the Count dKstrf'es; 
amt at the peace of Nimegneii these conquests were retained 
by the French king, who gave them iqi to the company. 
Hemanet states, that, by treaties with tho native iiriiiees, 
possession was subsequently obtained of all the eoa.st from 
Cape Verde to the river (Jaiiihia,—being an extent of about 
fifty leagues— and to thS depth of six leagues inland. Froiudi 
Africa, however, evenlnally comp'cliended unicli wider limits 
than these, stretching from Ckqic Bhmce to Sierra Leone, or 
over ahont tliirlec ti ilegrees of latitude, and going hack also 
into tho interior along the Senegal fur some hundreds of 
miles. We do not moan tliat Ihe eompaiij had acquired tlie 
sovereignty of all this territory ; but that their settloments 
were spread from one extremity efif to the other. 

Tlio French African Company, however, repeatedly failed 
a-S a coiriniercial speculaiion; and besides the one formed 
in 16/3, whieli became baidvriipl in 1681, two others had 
been snece.ssivclv assi'ciated and dis,solved, when, in 1717 . 
(he trade was, by an edict of the crown, transferred from a 
third to the famous Western or Missis.sippi Companv then 
newly estabUslied, Oti the failure of thi.s short lived scheme 
the African .settlements were taken possession of by tho 
crown, atid the trade loft free. France still possesses, in lliis 
piirt of Africa, some inconsiderable settlements. 

Several .iourneys into the interior were undertaken by the 
Fretieli residents at tile immtli of the Senegal alKiut tho 
close of the sevoiileenth and the wminencemcnt of tho 
eigliteentli eeiitiiry, aecoimts of which are given in Labat's 
Nouvellc lielation do I'A/ritiue Ocddentale. 5 vols. ] 2mo. 
Paris, 1728. The mo.st important of those were the voyages 
performed np the Senegal by tlaft Sieur Bruc, the manager of 
one of tho companies, in lf)97Md 1698. In the former 
year he a.scemlod tho river Sir about 400 miles, when he 
landed at Gliiorol, on the nortli bank, and proceeded across 
the country to Gonmel, the capital of the king of the Fon- 
jahs, about thirty leagues distant. On his return flxim this 
journey he established a factory at Ghiorel. Tho following 
year he again proceeded np the river, and visited several 
more remote parts of the kingdom of Gallam. The town 
of Dramanet, (he principal port of that state, he found to 
contain 4000 inhabitimfs, who teaded with Timhuctoo, which 
they desfirihed as lying about 500 leaguos further inland. 
The French afterwards establUhcd a factory at Dramanet. 
He extended his voyage up the river us far beyond this point 
as to the cataract of Felu. and then leaving tlie water passed 
that barrier by land, intending to proceed to the cataract of 
Govinca, forty leagues higher up. But (ho approhensioh of 
the water becoming too shallow from tho heat of tlie ad- 
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Ttincing BSason to Ctt^ tiim bwk, induced toto'lo .retom parta nesff^i^'cbast. Homemann. 
mtlioat aeccnsplfal®^ that object. He heard, however, from Cairo to Mourzouk, in tho deeert,' and on the'Ii|» 
wh& in GallatojtjRtne kjngdotn o|Kasson, situated, to the of the common route from Tri|)oUto Timbuotod,f’l^n«4' 
ndrth-eart of'H, apd of Baraberra beyond that, feast of many particulars which had nptoofore been ispowh in-Eir 
Bambafra, he wasTOld, lay Timbuctoo, and beyond that the ro{)e respecting the countries to the east of wimbuctoo, and 
kingdom of fflhtogaltt. Ho was also posiliyely assured by especially the kingdom df BornoUj then the most powerihl 
some of his,^^&nt8 (although the statement was contra- state in Central Africa. Mr. f^y, superoargo of tpi Aine'' 
dieted by ott^il) that the Niger, which, he supposed to be rican vessel, who had been taken captive 1^-me natfvo* in 
the same r^h the Sencgah flowed not.tdwhM<) the west, but 1815, and carried ind>, the internn’. obtained from the in- 
toward^ th^e<ut..«s it passed Tirabuctob.;';..:^:; '^ formation of an Arab.hierchout by whom he had baon pur- 

It waS.hbt tUl some years after this tintoj^at the French chased, an account of «te course of the Joliba, to a greater 
appear to ha^'e heard of the kingdom of Bambouk, lying to distonen,beyond Timbuctoo than previous notices hod cani^ 
the soufrt oFOallani, although it had termed part of tlie con- it j hut his stat.einents were evidently not to bo altogether 
quests <1^toe , Portuguese, whom, however, the natives had depended on.^t[u 1810, an expe^tion Sent out by goyern- 
expclled a^br long' experience of their oppression. But no merit ntidcr tire command of Captain Tuckoy, to the Congo, 
sooner was*intolligeiree obtained of the gold dust and mines 'hi (he idea that it would be found to be the same with the 
in which it was said to abound, than the avidity of the new .loliba or Niger, ascended that river for about 280 miles,.and 
colonists of the Senegal was powerfully awakened, and every also cxaniiiiedpartof the adjairentcountry. At the same time, 
effort was emploved to penetrate its frontiers, an attempt Major Peddie, and after his death Captoih Campbell, ctai- 
rendered infinitely difficult and hazardous by the vigilant ducted another parly from the mouth of tire Senegal through 
jealousy of the inhabitants, who had not yet forgotten the the Foulali territory as far as Kakundy. In ‘h817, Mr. Bow- 
miseries of Eviropean tyranny. The perilous undertaking, dich explored a part of. the extensive teriitories of the 
however, was at loiyjth accomplished in 1714, by M. Com- Asliaiitees, surroiuiding, on the north, east, and west, tho 
paguoti, who contrived to traverse nearly the whole of the district ef the Fantees, who occupy that part of the coast of 
temtory. It was afterwards repeatedly visited by others of Guinea where the English settlement of Cape Coast 
the French residents; and, in 1802 a full a(«oant of it Castle is established. Iri*l820, very considerable additions 
was given in the first volume of M. Golberry's Frttgmens were made to tho knowledge fonnetly possessed both of toe 
dun Vi)ya"e cn Afrique, from the communications of the geography and the people of interior Africa, by the publica- 
negroes and of the English established on the Gambia, tion of Mr. Jackson s account of the territories of Timbuctno 
from a work which he describes as printed , in England in and Houssa, from the communications of El Hage Abd 
1782, and from the memoirs'of Governors Leyen.s, David, Salain Shaheeny, a Mussulman merchant, who had visited 
and others, who had repeatedly been in the country between thaae states. This year also appeared at Paris the account 
1730 and 1741. M. Golberry's book has been translated of a journey made by M. Mollien to tho sources of the 
into English. The kingiloin of Gallam was also visited in Senegal and the Gambia, in which, setting ont from toe 
1783 by M. Saugnicr, an account of whose journey has lieen isle of St. Louis, at the mouth of the Senegal, he traversed 
published. The kingdom of Hoval, likewise, from which gum the country in a south-easterly direction as far us the town 
SeiK'gal is brought, and which occupies the space between of Timbo, nearly in 10° N. lat. and above 14° W. long, from 
the Senegal and the Sahara, was early e.xplored by the French Greenwich. Some further information was also obtained 
scttler.s. An account of a journey thither hy the Sieur by means of the expedition of Messrs. Ritchie and Lyon, who, 
Briie is to he found in Lahat; and much additional in- in 1819, penetrated from Tripoli to Mourzouk; and from the 
liirmation respecting the country is given in the work of M. journey performed, in 1821, by Major Laing, from Sierra 
Golberry. ’ Loone, through the Timamice, Kouranko, and Soolima 

Settloraonts upon the west coast of Africa were also early countries, 
made in imitation of the Portuguese and French, first by tho But a more irajrertant and successful attempt than auy 
Kiigdhh and afterwards by the Dutch; and some of tho which hud been hitherto made to explore the interior of 
English traders repeatedly ascended to a considerable height Aflica wa.s that of Major Denham and Lieutenant Clapper- 
011 the (ramhia. The Danes have also some small establish- ton in 182'2. These travcllei-s, setting out from Tripoli along 
menls on the Guinea coast. But it is since the formation of with a caravan of Arab merchants, crossed the desert and 
the .\KRrCAN Association, in 1788, that the chief effiorts reached tho great inland sea or lake called the Tchad, 
have been inado in the prosecution of discovery in the into- the coasts of which, to the west and south, were examined 
rior. The expeditions sent out hy the Association and by hy Major Denham, while Lieutenant Clapperton proceeded 
government, and those undertaken by individual adventurers, to tho westward through the kingdom of Boring ami the 
have sought Timbuctoo and the Niger from various points, country of the Fellattuis, till he arrived at Sackatoo, si- 
But no considerable progress was made till the first journey tuated on a stream which probably runs into the Joliba. A 
in 1795 and 1790 of Park, who on that occasion proceed- great mass of information respecting these hitherto unvisited 
ing from the west coast in the direction of the Gambia, till regions, lying to the cast of Timbuctoo, was obtained in the 
he left it and turned to the north at Medina, after passing course of this expedition; but not much that could be de- 
through the kingdoms of Bondou, Kasson, and Kaarta, pended on wa.s learned as to the remaining course of the 
reached Sogo, the capital of Bamharra, and there beheld Niger, or the Quorra, ns it was found to be called at Sackatoo. 
the Niger (called by toe natives the Joliba, or Great Itwas very generally stated to fld|^ into the sea at Funds, but 
Water) ‘ flowing slowly to the eastward.' Park advanced where that place was could not be exactly ascertained. Soon 
beyond this point to another town named Silla, on the after Clappertoris return to England, however, he was sent 
same river, and also acquired some valuable information out by the government in the command offi new;expe<Ution, 
respecting tho further coxirae of the Niger and the po- tlie plan being that he should, endeavour to penetrate to the 
sitiou of Timbuctoo, whioh to^e lyas told was not more than scene of his former adventures from the coast of Guinea. 
200 miles from Silla. H^toturned to tho Gambia by a He accordingly set out tor the interior from Badagry'. a short 
more southerly tract, following the course of the Niger as distance to the east of Cape Coast Castle, and taking a north- 
far up as Bammakno, which was stated to bo about ten days' easterly direction proceeded through the kingdom of Yarr 
journey from its source, and then proceeding through the riba, or Eyeo, till ho reached the Niger at Bou^sa, where 
mountainous districts of Manding, feoiikodoo, and Diiidikoo. Park perished. Crossing the river, he entered the kingdom 
On his second expedition, which was undertaken at the; of Nyffe, after traversing which, and some of the adjtmiing 
public expense, in 1805, this adventurous traveller, after districts as far as tho great commercial city of Katip, the 
again reaching Silla, embarked on the Niger at Sanskrid'^ capital of Houssa, where he had been in his former Journey, 
ing in its vicinity, with the purpose of sailing down the jriver.i, he turned again to the west, and, reaching Sackatoo, there 
to its mouth, wherever that might be. He is asoertai^ed died. His servant, Richard Lander, afterwards returned to 
to have passed in succession the cities of Jenne, 1(11)1*: Kano, and proceeded thence through toe kingdom of Zeg- 
huctoo, and Yaour, orYaouri, and to have been kilWd iii zeg, a considerable way towards toe south, intending to cm- 
tho river at Boussa, a short distance below the last; but hark on one of the brantoesof too Niger, and, if possible, to 
no part of his journal after he left Sansanding has been solve the grand problem of its termination by sailing dawn 
rocovorotl. Meanwhile, now that the interest taken in tire stream. But he was stopped by the natives, Midicem- 
African geography had become strong and general, a pelled to turn back yrhen |je had got as (ar as Dimrqra, 
good deal of information was collected from a variety of which he understood to be 4^0 ■west of Fundtw wtd 
sources respecting both toe regions in the interior and some great distance from it. Meanwhile, Major Laing, already 
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joentionwii faitd suWc^cd in nuking hi* vay aeroas the 
4«H<ert fi-oin Tripoli io Timhuctoo, in August, 1826, Md 
had traosinitted some hiief notioes of that famous city, 
where he swgi some weeks. But he was murdered on his 
return, in twSeaert, and none of liw papers have’yet been 
teoowieedv There has also been ^atedy published an account 

»‘Jhurney frttuf Sierra Leone to Timimctoo, perfwmed by 
;«lid.’ Cailif:. a native of France j but although the truth of 
*hi8 narrative hi its principal statements is now mnerally 
.admitted, it is so extremely loose in its geograwical de¬ 
tails, that it cannot be said to have added much valuable in- 
£>rmation to our knowledge of the r^ountries to which it relates. 
The disoovery of the long-sought termination of the Joliba, 
Qiiorra, or niger, however, has since been^fiected by the 
fortunate and well-conducted epterprise of Richard Lander 
and hit brother. Leaving Badagry on the 22d of March, 
1830, these two travellers, following nearly the same route 
which had been taken by Cliipperton through the kingdom 
of EyeO, reachoil Boussa, on the 17th of June. They after¬ 
wards ascended the river as far as Yaouri, from which 
they returned to Boussa, where they remained for some 
time, and then embarked on the river which they hoped 
would conduct them to the sea. In this expectation 
they were not disappointed. After various adventures, 
Richard Lander had at last tlie happiness, on the even¬ 
ing of the 18th of November? to find himself at the 
tuuiith of the greater branch of the river, here called 
the river Nun, or the First Brass River, from the negro 
town of Bmss which staichs ujam its banks a short rlistiince 
inlanil. There is anoO.cr great branch entering the sea a 
fow miles more to the south, called the second Brass River. 
Tho traveller was afterwards joined by liis brother; and the 
tworeaeliod Portsmoutli together on the !)th of .luno, 1831. 
They loft England again with two steam-vessels and a 
transport, which were huilt and fitted out by some spirited 
merchants of Liverpool for the purpose of attempting the 
ascent of the Niger, if possible, as far ns to Saekatoo or 
Tinibuctoo. This expedition sailed on the 27th of .luly, and 
tho latest accounts that have been received of it were dated 
tho nth of October, 1832, at which time it had safely 
reached Capo Coast Castle. 

The zoal for discovery in Africa, which has been so 
strongly felt w'ithin the last half century, has also sent out 
arfiucccssion of travellers to explore tho southern regions of 
that vast eoutinent. The principal settlement in this ijuar- 
ter, that of the Cape of Good Hope, was founded by the 
Dutch aliout 1630, and remained in their hands till it was 
finally taken from them by the British in 1806. For more than 
a hundred years after the establishment of this colony, it oc¬ 
cupied only the extreme angle of the African contineiit, or a 
piB't of the navniw stripe between the sea and tho nearest 
mountains: nor docs much information seem to have been 
obtained with regard to any of tiie native tribes, except the 
nearest Hottentots, lying beyond that lioundary. The first 
traveller who penetrated any considerable way into the inte¬ 
rior was Captain Henri Hop, who was sent out on an exiie- 
dition of discovery by the Dutch governor in 1761, and 
traversed a considorahlc part of the country of the N ama- 
quas. He was tidlowed by the Swedish na.tni"alist Sparr- 
man, and by Vaillant, wh^e jotirneys were made between 
1775 and 1783, and extended to the territory of the Bosjes- 
mans, three or fijur hundred miles north from Cape Town. 
In 1797, tlw rSfeions lying in this dirt'ction were tra¬ 
versed by Mr. Barrow from the territory of the CaiVres 
in the emt, to that of the Namaquas in the west, inolnding 
the dei'ort of the Great Karroo, and as far north us the 
foot of tho Sneuwberg, or Snow mountains. In 1801, 
the great hanier formed by this range was fur the first 
time passed by Messrs. Trutter and Somerville, who, 
crossing tVie Gariep or Orange River, penetrated as far as 
Leetakoo, or Lattakoo, the capital of the Boshuanas. Soon 
after another party, under the conduet of Dr. Cowan and 
lieutenant Donovan, was sent oat from Cape Town to cross 
thocountiw to Mozambique, or Sofala, and accounts wore 
reecived from them wlien they had advatieed eleven days' 
joumoy beyond Lattakoo. But here, in the country of the 
Wanketzens or WankeO'bies, tlie unfortunate adventwers 
appear to have been destroyed by the native*. A fcw 
yeatk Henry Lichtenstein penetrated as far as 

J.,)^tt£koo, and brought hack much more completa infor- 
m^^rcspectiDgtlie Boshuanas.an^ .the other trilies whose 
ts^tories ho traveraod, than had beohbeforo obtained. Mr. 
Rurchell also reapbed Lattakoo in 1812 ; and in the follow¬ 


ing ynaf 'tt visited by Mr. John Ctttnpbell, the mis¬ 

sionary. In'1820. the same gentleinjah returned to that 
capital,, and proceeded tjjience as for east as to the hifoerto 
unviaited city of Mashow, from wfoch he directed his course 
northward till toe reached Kureeohanee?about latitude 25®. 
South-west from this last town he found himself on foe 
borders of a desert which he was informed extended an im¬ 
mense distance to tlie westward. No traveHer baa since 
penetrated eo far to the north as Mr. Campbell did in tliis 
Tourney; but in 1823, l..attakoo Was once more visited by 
Mr. George Thompson, whose accounts of many parts of 
tlie country lying In'tween this point and foe colony, as 
well as of some of the Caffre tribes to tlfoi^St, are much 
more complete than any font had before fonfo-^iven to tho 
public. The map of iSoutli Africa, Wjiioli is giyen in foe 
second vohimo of Mr. Thompson's travels (Lend. 1827) is 
also, we believe, the fullest that lias yet been published; 
but it i.s unlortunatoly so unskilfully lifoographed as to bo 
in many parts nearly illegible. 

Our limits render it impossible to give even a brief dteteh 
of the history of modern discovery in tho Nile Valley, and 
other north-eiisteni parts of Africa not included in the abov e 
outline. We should not omit, however, the journey of 
Mr. Brown to Dar-Ffir in 179.3, where he was detained 
nearly three years. Though his movements within Dar- 
Fur were confined to a very limited space, his work (con¬ 
tains a great deal of curious infonnation on a country before 
that time totally unknown, 

The exiiedition of tho Bcecheys in 1821 and 1822, from 
Tripoli eastward to the Great Syrtis and the Cyreiuiica, has 
made us more intimately ac(iuaint(sd with a most interesting 
region, only imperfectly luiowm from the earlier accounts of 
Della C'clla aiul otluns, 

Of Egypt wp sTiall speak more particularly under that 
head, and for a lirief notice of discovery in Ahy.ssinia, we 
must also refer to tliat uitiele. At the present rime one of 
the missionary societites has its agents in Al)ys.sinia, who, it 
is hoped, besides fulfilling the more important object of 
their mission, will add to our stock of information on that 


country, and thus by facilitating commercial intercourse, 
contribute still furtliW to the social improvement of fito 
mnnorous nations on this part of the contiiw'nt. The 
travels of C'aillaud to Chendy and into tho kingdom of 
Sennaar (1832), and tlie travels of Riippcl in Nubia, KcpI- 
dofan, &c., have added considiTahly to our know ledge of 
these regions. Tlie latest expedition with which we ate 
acquainted np the Bnhr-el-.4hiad, or main stream of the 
Nile, is that by Adolphe Linant, who, in 1827, advanced 
up this stream beyond Alois. [See Journal of Lmdon 
Gengr. Xoc., vol. ii.] 

The largo island of Madagascar will require a separate 
notice. Our accounts of it are yet very incomplete, but we 
hope that tiie missionary settloments made in that island 
(since 1818) will giaduaity bring us still further acquainted 
with it. [See Missianory Oaxetim'.] 

HI. The extent of the African coast, and the portions 
surveyed by each navigator, will ho seen from the following 
tabular view:— 
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IV, Tha e» 0 HB<ms peninsula ^ attached to Uie Asiatic 
nta»» hy the isthmus of Suez'; but at two other points, the 
sti-aits of Bab el Mandeb, and those of GibraUar, it approaches 
close to the raspeotiye oontinents of Asia and h)ur'>pe. The 
equator outs it into two masses of unequal tnagnitude; though 
the extreme southern and ncntliem coasts are, on an average, 
pretty nearly totnoved tho same distance ihom the equi- 
nootia) line. The latitude of Has el Krtin near Bizerta is 
3 7® go'N,» and that of Capo das AgOlhas, (Cape Needles^ 
the most southern part of the continent, is about 34° 50'8. 
The distance between these two points is about 5000 miles. 
The most remarkable projection of the African coast is that 
which terminates in the bold headland, called by the Por¬ 
tuguese Cape Guardafui, in N. lat. 11“ 50', E. Ion. 51“ 22';, 
tills is the most eastern point of Africa, Its extreme 
western point is Cape Verde, N. lat. 14° 45', W. Ion. 17° 32': 
the distance between these two capes, in a direct line, is not 
much less than 5000 miles. 

The geographical po.sition and coast line of Africa are 
cliarsctetized by lying fiir tho most part within the tropics, 
and liy the compaiutively lew deep indentations of the coast. 
Its northern shores arc wjisIumI by the Mediterraneau, and 
are the most irregular part of the African coast, presenting 
the indentafions of the Arabs gulf, the large gulf of Sidra, 
and that of Cal)o.s. Many parts of this shore, especially 
about the Sidra gulf, are low, hut neither so sandy nor barren 
us some writers represent them; while the Cyreuaic regions, 
and a large part of tho coast west of the Sidra, as far as the 
straits, is considerably elevated, and, perhaps, with the re¬ 
gions of Maruceo, form tlie most favourable part of the whole 
African coast fur the habitation of man. Only one river 
of any considerable magnitude, the Nile, Hows from the 
African continent into the Mediterranean, hut this is one of 
the most singular streams in tlie world, whose course the 
traveller may follow from the coast into the interior for 
aiiove 1200 miles, without meeting with one single current 
that, adds its waters to those of this mysterious river. Tlie 
.streams of the Allas regions tlial. enter the Atlantic, 
though nuinei-ous. are incoiisideralde us to the volume 
of water: the chief is the Mejeishili, the ancient Ma- 
gradas or Bagrailas, which Hows into the sea near Tunis, 
and is suhjeet to periiHlical iniiudauous in the lower part 
of its eourse; and the perhaps larger river Molooyali, 
which belongs to tho empire of Maroeco. The Atlantic 
washes the western coast of Africa, which, within tho 
dominions of Maroeco, presents a coast generally low, suc¬ 
ceeded in the interior by fertile phiins of immense ex¬ 
tent. Numerous streams, seme with a considoVahle length, 
of eourse, such as the Wad Selsio, Oom er hegh, Ste., ilow 
from the Athis into tho Atlantic oreaii within the limits of 
tho oinpiro of Maroeco. Soutli of this region, the arid 
cliaractcr of the Sahara is found extending e\en to the 
shores of the ocean, and hardly disapjnjaring before we 
arrive at the Senegal. From tho Seiiegirl to tho dajie of 
flood Hope, the coast is now pretty w'eil known, but the 
•same inimit.cnc.ss of survey and of ohsenation has not been 
applied to all parts of it. The great characteristic in its 
outline is the gulf of Ouinca, the northern shores of which 
have agewmt/direction cast and west through 2(1"longitude. 
"With the numerous riveisi that Ilow into tho Atlantic lietweim 
the Senegal and ("ape Negro, (N. lal. Ifi® ,) we are still 
iniperfeelly ac(|uainted; and the numerous openings that 
are ohscrvul on many parts of this coast indicate outlets of 
rivers, or channels formed by islands, vvliieh yet remain to 
he cxidorod. The Senegal, Gambia, and Rio Grande, are 
tho three largest rivers north of Siemv Leone, though the 
precise nature of the lower channels of the last-mentioned 
is not yet astteriained. Captiiiu Belcher sua|)eots the ex¬ 
istence of an airehiMlago of islands lietwecii the Rio Grande 
and the Nufiieiz. The late expedition of the Lander-s has 
determined the long doubtful question of the outlet of the 
(juorra in tho bight of Benin; and tho river Nun is now 
ascertained to he one of the several channels by which the 
Jolitm of Parke discharges its waters into the Atlantic. 

The great African river, south of the equator, ia the Zayre 
(W Congo, which is found, on ascending its stream, to show a 
less volume of water than would be inferred from its appear¬ 
ance at the mouth: hut this is the case with other large 
African rivens, and leads to no safe conclusion as to its 
course being comparatively short. Between the Congo and 
Cape Negro there are numerous slrcams, such as the great 
Coanza^ aod others which are of minor importance when 
comjiarod with the Congo and Coanza, which appear to be 


the great 8oufhrwestem,astlie ZanAetliMFpeDth 

eastern Airi&, from Cape Negro or the Bamlii^gbeito 
the Orange river,|tve litw a coast of 800 or 900 inBes dmOit 
without fresh Toft Orange river is a large sttewt, - 

porhaps the fburth or ftfth among African t 

course to the Atlai>tif t| rieterinm^, though its huineriiifd 
f rihlitarios rise Ikr in thk mteHw, % t% dope nfr , 

this part of the surface from east to weat. : , ; ^ 

The Cape colony, within the limits now aiMSgito«'',ie kj ii 
now so far known, that its geograpliical teature.s zmeil wt 
he noticed in this gentoal sketcti; hut wo may vemwkf tlmt 
the common notion of Africa terminating in a point re¬ 
quires correction. The mountain ranges, and extenairp 
plains which run east and west within the limits of the 
colony form iS. series of heights arid terraces, whioh are 
bounded on the south by qn extensive line of coast running 
in the same dii-ection. From False Bay' to ^th toettomity of 
Algoa Bay, we have a line of coast above 4fif, pritos tong, 
running nearly due east and west, and ipeaeMtiipjf to the 
southern ocean as broad a front as the B^nt^ j^Uinttila 
oflfers to the Atlantia 

The great known river of the eastern coast is the Zambezi, 
which, though low in the dry season, is provided with pro- 
digtous channels to receive Uic Hoods of the rainy uitmlhs. 
Further north on this coast, near the site of Melmdoyipe 
find tlie outlets of streanjji from the interior; and it 
Sj'Wc tliat the Zeliee here finds its way to the ocean f'^tt, 
unlike the other south Afrioan streams, we are actiuainted. 
from tho narrative ofFernandez, with its upper course, which 
lies north of the equator, but nut with its lower course Hear 
the coasts of the IinUnn ocean. 

Tlie great currents on the coast of Africa are too re¬ 
markable to be entirely passed over; hut as those which 
are best known belong to the North and South Atlantic, a 
brief notice of that round the Capo will be all that is neces¬ 
sary here. 

The great bank which lies off the coast of South Africa, 
and takes its name of Agulhas, or, as it is often incorrectly 
called, Lagutlias, from the cape of that name, has probably 
been partly formed by the action of currents. It is, indeeil. 
probable that the main mass of it owes its existence to the 
same pher.OTneiia which produced the terrace lands oil' the 
Cape; but it bus also reee,ivcd great accessions of sand and 
w'eed from the action of the currente. Two main .streams, 
one from the Mozamhumo canal, the other from the open 
Indian Ocean, impelled by tlie S.E. trudo-wind, unite 
nearly opposite to Cape Padron (26° 20 ' E. long.). From 
the nieridi:in of CajH! Rec.if (25° 38' E. long.) the main 
stream graduallv turns to the west, and strikes on the great 
hank (in about 35 " .30' lat., 2 ,')' long.), by which its oouvse is 
changed successively to W. .38" S. to S.W., and finally (ia 
lat. 38") it becomes rather east of south. The greatest 
Iiorlion of this envrent is actually turned round by the 
cast edge of the hank, anil finally mingl^With a South 
Atlantic eastern current, and, impelled by it, thus returns 
into the Indian Ocean by u line nearly parallel to its 
original course. A part ot the stream passes over the rleep 
water at the southeni extremity of the hank and turns 
towards the N.AV., and then uniting opposite the Cape of 
Good Hope with another part of tho main stream, (which 
crosses tlie northern part of the hank in a western direction, 
between .34“ 4,5', and 35° 40',) forms a wide stream run¬ 
ning to the N.W. ns far as 25" S. lat., where it joins tho 
N.W. current formed by the S.E. tr:iae-wind. Tho ex¬ 
istence and course of these currents are indior.ted not only 
by tlieir actual motion, hut also by their teinjicrature. Off 
Cape Recif (Reef), where the temperature of the Mozam¬ 
bique stream was found (in June) to lie somewhat lower than 
it was further north and east, itwas stili 88 °, or 8 "atove the 
ocean temperature. On the bank, in lat. 35° 45”, it has 
been found 7 ° above ocean lemperatme ; and dimiliwhing 
westward, towards the edge of the bank, it becomes of the 
ocean temiicraturo for some distanoe Imfwe attaining its 
western exti’emity. But what is singular, and con¬ 
firms the statement above made as to the current that 
rotmds tho Agulhas hank joining that wlifch crosses it— 
tho temperature rises again to 4° above the ocean tempera¬ 
ture, west of the bank, as soon as the junction with tlie 
southern branch is effected. For further information on 
this current, the reader may refer to our authority (Major 
Rennett, On the Ot^^pmts of the Atlantic. London, 1839). 
Salt, in his voyage yathe Mozambique ctiamiel, found (he 
current between GtSes Correntes and Sebastian, setting 
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•ttong to Hie south, so as * to impede the course not less 
than sixty miles in tweflW-fonr hours.’ And further north 
(12° 37' S. lat., 41“ 24'E.' long.), Mr. Salt speaks of ‘ a 
strong icurtient settfegto the southward at tlietate of thirty 
mfles in twenty-fimr hours.' ^ 

On doubhhg Cape Guardafui thelBeme writer experienced 
alOng'the coast, a, strong current that headed the ship ; but 
theTntfqrmation which he gives about it loads to no con- 
idnskms. This current has no connexion with that just 
'described. 

The only other phenomenon of African currents, that re¬ 
quires a short notice here, is that part of the North African 
current, as Major Rennell calls it, which sots into the Medi¬ 
terranean through the straits of Gihraltar. , The great loss 
which the Mediterranean experiences from evaporation is 
supplied by a pnstmit current pouring in from the Atlantic. 
This cuttent is most obvious to tho east of a line joining 
Capo St. Vincent in Spain, and Cape Cantin (;}2° 35'N. hit.) 
in Africa. The form of the coasts is like the wide part of a 
funnel, and the Straits of Gibraltar arc the pipe. It is pro¬ 
bably owing to this rush of water towards tlie straits that an 
eastern current has been perceived, in summer, as far as the 
Azores, increasing in velocity eastward from the meridian of 
Cape Vincent. South of the latitude of the Canaries and 
Cape Bojador, the current, instead of pointing to the straits’ 
mouth, sets upon the coast of the Great Desert, which is 
sandy and low. This current, from whatever cause it arises, 
is that which has brought so many ships on this inhospitable 
shore, navigators having been deceived in their reckoning hy 
not estimating the force of tlie stream. Ships' crews that 
have had the misfortune to be cast on tliis savage coast, in¬ 
habited by a brutish race of barbariams, have fretiuently 
cither perished of hunger, or been sold into slavery. [See 
llennell.] 

Africa seems to be a land of terraces, as indeed all widely 
extended portions of the earth's surfacu probably are. It 
would appear in general to rise from the coast into the inte¬ 
rior by successive steps, which are spread out in widely ex¬ 
tended plains, Thew; are known to exist in .some parts, 
such as in the Cape Colony, and are indicated in others by 
a regular series of fails in the beds of the great rivers—the 
Nile, Quorea, Congo, &c. We know from Turkey's expedi¬ 
tion up the (hmgo, that mountains of considerable elevation 
are found at no great distance in the interior; and the late 
e.xpedition U|) the Zambezi, (see London Geo/’rajjhicul 
Jounial, vol. ii.,) in addition to former accounts, has con- 
lirnied the opinion of tho country rising into considerable 
elevations in the interior. The numerous tributaries of tho 
Zambezi, and the immense body of water which it brings 
down, indicate suHicicntly its extensive liourse and the ex¬ 
istence of elevated regions in the interior. But we arc almost 
entirely ignorant of llie cunform.ati(m of all Southern Africa, 
with the exception of the Cape colony, and our limited know¬ 
ledge of the coasts. Tho existence of a largo chain like the 
Andes, as some have imagined, running north and south, is 
not only unproved, hut improbahle. The e.xisteneo of elevated 
table-lands is, however, ccrtaiii. There is no ai’count of 
either native or European having crossed this immonso 
continent south of the Sahara; nor have tlie Portuguese 
ever effected a lino of communication between their settle¬ 
ments on the Angola and Mozambique coasts, though en- 
teiprising individuals and traders have on eacli side advanced 
far into the interior ; and an instance is reconled of a per¬ 
son having crossed the country from Angola, on the west 
coast, to Tete, on the Zambezi river, at both of which places 
he had seen the Portuguese Hag. [See Bowdicli's Account 
of the jjiicoveries of the Port ugpese in Angola and Mozam- 
hiqwf^\ 

The mountain system of Africa must, in many cases, be 
inferred from the course of the great rivers. The high lands 
of Abyssinia, in whieh the Tacazzo and the Bahr-cl-Azrek 
rise, are in all probability continued westward, if not at so 
great an elevation, at least at a very considerable one. But 
whether these wosteni regions run step .W step to a central 
mountain range, orsprci^out in wide plateaus or deserts, 
wo do not know. From this remote region tho waters of the 
Bahr-el-Abiud, or true Nile, descend; and from a somewhat 
low elevation, probably the Misselad and other streams that 
find their way into interior lakes. It seems now pretty certain 
that a range of land stretches across the continent, sC as to 
separate the basin of the Congo from tlrat of the Tchad Lake 
and its affluents, while the basin of the Quorra is again sepa¬ 
rated fr^ that of tho Tchad hy a ridge of small elevation run¬ 


ning a noii^riy direotion. But the distance from (he siip 
posed wreos ofthe Bahr-el-Abiad to the high lands seen by 
fto Landers from the ’t^orra in the neighliourhood of Funda 
is so great, that it would bo a hasty assumption to suppeso a 
mountain chain tetinuous across the continent. The high 
lands east of the Quorra, about Funda, seem to belong to the 
same elevation which runs west of the Quorra, and then 
north, and supplies on one side the water of the Senegal, 
Gambia, and other streams to the south, and on the other 
feeds tho J oliba or Quorra. 

The expeditions of Denham and Clapperton have made us 
acquainted with a large internal lake, the ' Tchad, which, 
from its extent and position, forms one oF^e pest remark¬ 
able features In the physical geography of this continent. 
Africa, as far as we yet know it, contains .comparatively fow 
lakes. The lake of Maravi, about sixty leagues north of 
Tote, is still unexplored, but this has been no obstacle to 
assigning it a most prodigious length; that of Dembea in 
Abyssinia, Keroun in Lower Egypt, Dibble, through which 
the Joliba flows, Fittric, and the lakes of the Atlas regions, 
are all inconsiderable when compared with the Tchad, which, 
though its dimensions are not yet ascertained, must occupy 
a very extensive surface, especially during the rainy season. 
The elevation of the Tchad above the sea may probably not 
be more than from 400 to 600 feet. 

The interior country watered by the Quorra, by the tri¬ 
butaries to the Tchad, and l)y other unknown streams that 
probably exist, uiay lie in general described as a iertile 
region, well suited to tiic liahilatiou of man, and apparently 
not possessing a climate untiu ourable to life, cither liir the 
natives, or Europeans who know how to take care of them¬ 
selves. This country, known hy the general name of Soudan, 
cannot he accurately defined. Dar-Ffir would seem to he 
properly included in it, thoiigli it parlakes also of ttie clia- 
ractor of the neighhimriiig Saliarii, and fiimis a kind of 
oasis; hut the ])eriodicnl rains from liefore tin; middle of 
.June to the middle or end of Soptemher, and the presence 
oftlie elephant anti hippotmtuinusin some partsoft lie country, 
mark lliesc at tcasi as helonging to the Soudan regions. The 
winds that liil Dar-Filrwith thick dust blow ron.staiitly from 
tlie soutli, and are the. hot winds,—thus indicating a cousi 
derahle extent of southern country of a low and handy elia- 
racter. 

The great characteristic feature of Northern Africa, the 
Sahara or Great Desert, would form a complete physical 
barrier between tho Mediterranean and the interior hut for 
the long and narrow valley of tlie Nile: which, in fact, 
bounded as it is in many parts on the west by a high rocky 
barrier of limestone, from which the traveller (lescends to the 
lower region of the western desert, .may he considered as a 
separate portion of the continent. The bread belt of the desert 
stretching across the continent seems as if it were only inter¬ 
rupted by the Nile, to recommence with the siime arid cha¬ 
racter in the broad wastes of Aiabia and the Syrian desert. 
Arabia, iu fact, in its physical conformation, belongs rather 
to Africa than Asia. But this e.vteiisive waste is not ifouiii- 
fonii in its appearance as to lie one mass of sand. Its sbrface 
is in various jiarts of very unequal elevation. Occasionally it 
rises into rugged barren ranges of hills, some of which, of lime¬ 
stone formation, contain marine shells: and sometimes, paili- 
ciihirly in the eastern part if is diversified with springs ofwutcr, 
both warm and cold, which give fertility to the small spots 
around them, whieh were called by tho Greeks, oases, the same 
word as the modern wady. The Sahara, indeed, may hedividod 
into two great divisions, of which the eastern is far more diver¬ 
sified with springs and habitable spots; the western portion, 
through which the traders from Matocco make their way to 
the Joliba, is the most barren, parched, and terrillc waste on 
the surface of our globe. The abundant suppily of natron 
(scsqui-carbonate of soda) and common salt contained in the 
salt lakes of the Sahaiw, and some which is found in a fossil 
state, has always furnished an important article of trade 
between the people of the desert and Soudan, wliero this ne¬ 
cessary of life is wanting. The westeni portion of this desert 
is loss knowi then the route from Moiirzoukto Bomou, and 
presents, as we have said, a for more fearful and extended 
w'asto than tho eastern division; it stretches westward to 
the very shores of the Atlantic, displaying on tlie coasts of 
the ocean the same desolate and sandy appearance. We 
have yet no observations sufficiently accurate or numerous 
to determine the general elevation of tho Sahara, though 
there can be little doulit that it contains many uniuterrupted 
levels of considerable height. (See Sahara.) 
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The countries north of the Sahara from the ^southern 
limits of llie empire of Maroooo, nearly os far ns tire Gulf of 
Sidra, are sometimes comprehended under the general name 
el the Atlas regions, so callod from the predominant nroun- 
tain range fo wmch that name is given. The yarious branches 
and the geological character of this range will be described 
under the liead of Atlas. This region contains on the 
Atlantic coast fertile plains, hounded to the east by moun¬ 
tains covered with eternal snow. On the Mediterranean j 
coast the level country is of much less extent, and the inte¬ 
rior is a region of elevated gmund filled with hills and 
mountains. Our imperfect knowledge of this interesting 
region will, no doubt, soon receive extensive accessions from 
the French and others who have settled in the territory of 
Algiers. The Arab geographers considered this tract as 
more European than African in its character and position, 
an opinion which the physical features of tbo opposite Spanish 
pctiinsula, with its Sierra Nevada, its climate and productions, 
fidlv justily. We cannot yet assign satisfactorily any eastern 
limits to the phytical region, which may be considered as 
belonging to the Atlas country. The gulf of Gabes, or 
rather the promontory of Capii Con, may perhaps be assumed 
as Us extmnie limit along the coast, while, in the interior, 
a mountain range, the Gburiaii, of no very great elevation, 
extends at least as far eastward as the western side of the 
coast of the gulf of Sidra. To avoid these mountains, the 
'Fezzan cara vans sometimes take the route through Mesu- 
rata on the coast. 

The liigli lands of the ancient Cyrenaica, now included 
within the limits of what is often incorrectly tenned the 
duxort of Barca, form a separate system, and will requhe a 
distinct description. 

It lias been often remarked that Africa shows few, if any, 
traces of volcanic action williin historical periods, and the 
occurrence of e!irt.hi)uakcs is not established on record, except 
within the limits of Egypt. But undoubted traces of the 
former action of suhterrancous fire are to he found ; for in¬ 
stance, on the west coast on the banks of the Nunez, and 
most particularly in the Canaries, the Cape Verde archipe¬ 
lago, the small islands at the mouth of the Rio Grande, and 
those in the bight of Biafra. Jehel Teir, a small island in 
the Red Sea, is an extinct voh^ano. 

Tlie mineral treasures of this immense continent are of 
course very imperfectly known. Salt is perhaps one of the 
most universally dill'usrjd, being found from the salt lakes 
of the Capo colony to the northern cnast, and yet extensive 
distriets, ns no have ali’oady remarked, such as the Soudan, 
are w ithout it. Hut it oceurs again south of the equator, 
and is plentifully procured from tlio salt quarries of Angola ; 
.and Brown mentions it also as being found in a fossil state 
in l>,ir-l*'ur. It will probably he found on inquiry that the 
mineral treasures of Africa arc nearly as various as those 
of otlier parts of the world, though at present less im- 
perfoetly known, and in many cases only observed at 
ai)ots widely removed from one another. Tlie mineral 
weallHof Egypt alone is considerable; and that of the inte¬ 
rior west of the Mozambique coast is also abundant. Gold 
dust, however, is that which has the most excited the 
cupidity of Europeans; and this mineral is ftmnd in the 
sands of the upper streams of nearly all the great African 
rivers. 

Tlio following are the chief African minerals and earths 
known to commerce, or the useful arts, with some of the 
countries in which they are found. It should he remem- 
hored that tiiey are found in other places than those liere 
enumerated. 

Gold. — Central Nigritia, Guinea coast, Moz.vmhiquo 
coast, &c. 

iSitVKH. —Minos said to be at Chicovu, up the Zambezi 
river. (See Bowdich, Account of Discmycries, Sic.) \ Elala 
in S.W. part of Miu'ccco. 

Copper.— Mines of Fertit, south of Dar-Ffir! AtlasmOun- 
tains; Egypt, &c.; tho Moolwas; Zumbo, on the Zam¬ 
bezi, &(;. 

Iron.— Egypt; Dar-Fftr; on the hanks of the Lncaln, a 
branch of the Coanzu; in the territory of the Cozerabes, &o. 

Tm..--Loango. (Bowdich.) 

Salt. —Egypt, Tunis, Sahara, Angola, the Cape of 
Good Hope, Abyssinia, Dar-FQr. 

Lead. —Loango.' (Bowdich.) 

Chaijc.—D ar-Fflr. 

.StrLPiruit.—Benguoia; Cassnndama? Kehrit on the 
Tripoli coast. (Beechey.) 

Coal. —Zumbo. (Bowdich.) 
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V. TIlS MAN PF AFRICA. ThisexteBiM^tiimnt 
,is rharaetenzod hy (^ertain varieties of tlk» Ihiram siwmes, 
which it wilt ba UKihl here to distribute into their proper -fa¬ 
milies as aitout<ttoly MtWf-etoL W order to cdiviate toat <wn^ 
fusion which is biten fbitndin common treatisesan-gepgm^y. 
We propose merely to;^tm a gjanend outline of the ^s-‘ 
tiihuiion of the human race to this continent as may sttotv 
the large mas-ses into which it divides ittoif •' toe suhdiyi- 
sions of nations and tribes will be found jgiiitottother heads. 
The following sketch is foundetl chiefly on thomt p^ficM 
differences, which characterize the anirntd hxn to A^o. 
The reader may see in Balbi's Abrigi de the 

classification of the people according to fon^°rm^to,^L*rhich 
we wiU only remark, that we consider it at present impm- 
sihle to make a olassiftcation of Atocan languages without 
running tlte risk of almostcndless erfor. 

The touthern regions of Africa are occupied by tWo nations, 
tlie Hottentots and Cuff res. The Hottentots, under difTerent 
names, were once spread over the territo^' nhw balled Cape 
Colony , and at the present day may be considered as gene¬ 
rally within its. limits, though they have been driven from 
the southern parts by the Euroi>oan colonists. They oceupj’, 
also, the liasiii of the Orange River. The Hottentot pre¬ 
sents some varieties lioth in physical appearance and monk 
uliaracter; but in his lowest state he is one of the most 
indolent, helpless, and dirtiest of the human family; his 
form, though spoken of by some travellers as not positively 
ugly, would appear from the best accounts to be revolting to 
our ideas. HU hair is black, sometimes brownish, very 
j short, and woolly; his profile is hideous, and remarkable tor 
the prominence of tho lips, over which the nose is flattened, 
displaying tlie open nostrils; tlie foot is so singularly formed 
that he can bo tracked by his marks. The colour of the 
skin is dark hrownisli, or yellowish, but not lilack. Tho 
Caffres differ both from the Hottentots and those whom we 
call negroes. The nose approaclies to an arched form ; yet 
they have thick lips, and hair curly, but less woolly than 
the negro. Their colour is a blackish grey; and they are 
generally well mado and of rounded limb. The females 
are among the handsomest of the black race of Africa. In 
the useful arts of life, the Caffres are far above their Hot¬ 
tentot neighhours. Theyextend from Natal, On the southern 
coast of Africa, into the interior, probalily as far as the tropic, 
hut it is not possible to fix their limits with any precision. 

The most widely-extended race in Africa is the Negro, 
which some writers denominate the Ethiopian. The term 
Ethiopian is indeed often used, but, as it appears to us, 
rather vaguely, to include all the black-coloured races of 
Africa. We here understand by it tmly the true negro races, 
which, whatever resemblance they may hear to toe otlier 
dark races of Africa, still differ from them considerably in 
physical character and geographical distribution. Varieties 
of language, shades of complexion, or other differences cer¬ 
tainly subsist among them, (and they arc by no means in¬ 
considerable;) but we must still recognize the whole Ethiopian 
race as forming a distinct and widely spread family. Begin¬ 
ning on the west coast with the Senegal River, which is the 
southern limit of the arid deserts and tlie commencement 
of the fertile regions, we find a race essentially different 
from those of Niirthern Africa. In the woolly hair, black 
skin, the profile of the face and forehead, the oblique inser¬ 
tion of the incisive teeth, the form of the pelvis, and the 
logs, wo see the undoubted characteristic of a race peculiar 
to the African continent. But it is still difficult to say 
what pa.rts of Africa must he considered as their proper 
country, as war and the slave tnule have often transplanted 
the negro from his localities in Africa, just as they have 
given him a new home in Europe and .America, and 
made his fonn and character familiar to our every-day ex¬ 
perience. We niiiy safely assume, that the negro is on his 
native soil in all the regions that extend from the Senegal 
southwards, along the gulf of Guinea, and south of tho 
equator ns far as the sixteenth degree of latitude. On the 
eastern side the negro race hardly extends south of the tropic, 
for they must not be confonnded udth the Caffres who dw'ell 
from Natal northward. The natives whom Mr. Salt saw 
us far north as Sofiila bay nOor lut. 20”, he conceived to be 
nearly allied to the Caffres, whom he also considers to be a 
race * perfectly distinct from either thatof the Hottentot or of 
the ndgro.' We may, therefow, consider thcCallros,ns stretch¬ 
ing nearly as far north as toe Zambezi river, where the 
noto'oes commen(!e. „ilt is quite impossible to fix the hmit 
between the Caffres and negroes in the interior. The 
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liMw may. p«rtiap!i, be aonaidered tbe»aborigma} tnbabit-'' 
xiita of the Mothmburah^ hnast, i^m tlutt coast westwards 
iriia the Interior! ih^ Maehoha,Salt saw at Mozani- 
bique, are described, W him aS the most genahW'thick-lipped 
negroes thiK ito had ever secriY andthe expeditions into 
tie intailor us that the people are negroos, though 
adine t^them are described as'of a superior appoaranoe and 
cluasaeter to those on the coast. This may be attributed to 
the trinit of comraunhiation with the White man of Europe, 
Jwho, wherever he has beqp allowed freely to settle himselt^ 
ims, for the must part, destroyed or demoralized the people 
among whom he has come. We cannot at present state 
how far north On this coast the negro tribes extend, but cer- 
taiidy not beyond Cape Guardafui. The Somaulis of Adel 
ate not ne^teOs. 

We know very little of the interior of Africa, south of tlie 
points to' whHih Brown, and Denham, and Clnpperton ad- 
vanOed; but U'e may reasonably conjecture these unknown 
regions tobe uccupi^ by black tribes, which indeed is proved 
to be true, fbr a considerahlo distance at least, by the negro 
slaves whom the traders bring to Dar-Fftr. The cultivable 
countries which commence south of the Sahara, and are 
watered by the Joliba and the various tributaries of Lake 
Tchad, are the region of the negroes, and known among the 
Arabs by the general name of Sudan or the country of the 
blacks. But we cauiiot say how far eastward the proper 
negro extends. The natives ef Dar-Fflr (whose capital 
Gobbo is in 14” 11' N. lat., 2B” 8' K. Ion.) arc described by 
Brown as having hair generally short and woolly, and a 
complexion for tlie most part perfectly black; yet he says 
they differ in their persons from the negroes of (Guinea, and 
from tlie black and genuine negro slai es introduced among 
them by traders Cram the south and west. The negro 
races of the Nuba haic. however, spread as far north and 
east as Sennaar, where a negro dynasty of the Fungi (con¬ 
querors) established itself in 1304, and has mingled itself 
wiili Arab blood, and adopted a Mohammedan creed, llie 
Shangalla, who also belong to the Nuba, have spread east¬ 
ward as far as the Tiicazze and Mareb, and to the coast of 
the Red Sea. It is, however, not improbable that there 
were negro tribes on the upper watons of the Nile during 
tlie period of tllfe Pharaohs. The negro is easily recognizesd 
in the processkm in the tombs of the kings at Thebes. (See 
BeUoni's plates, and Burton's Marerpla.) 

The desert of the Sahara, and the southern limits that 
border on Sudan, swann with innumerable tribes, of whom 
the gi'uatest number are included under the general name 
of Moors. They are a mixed race, and live a wandering 
life: they are not Arabs, but they have adopted the religion 
of Mohammed. They are found spread toward the regions 
of Fez and Marocco, towards the arid Atlantic coasts that 
hound the western Sahara, and their dominion is fixed on 
the stream of the Mid-Senegal and Mid-.)oliba; they form 
in fact, a narrow belt nr slip stretching from the Atlantic 
along the southern limits of the Saiiora into the interior, 
probably as far as the Bahr cl A biad. The Tibboos arc o 
wandering tribe, who conduct caravans from Fezzan to 
Besmou, and are considered by some to speak a kind of Ber¬ 
ber dialect. But the most numerous and widely-spread 
race of the deserts are the Tuaricks, who possess the chief 
trading ports from Glmdamis eastward, througb Fezzan, 
Attgila, and Siwah. They are said to speak a Berber Ian- 
^age, and to be mixed on tlio north with Arabs, on the east 
with Tibboos, and on the west with Berbers. 

The mountain r^ons of the Atlas, wliich by their position 
and character hardly belong to the continent of Africa, as 
well as the wbede shores of the Mediterranean from the straits 
of (xil^altar to the Cyrenaic regions, have been subject to 
the invasion of conquerors ever since the earliest i)eriods of 
history. The Pheenieiau, Greek, and Roman, Vandals 
and Goths, and Arabs from Asia, have at dillerent periods 
possessed portions of these regions, and mixed their blood 
with that of previous races. The Arab invasion has pro¬ 
duced the most permanent effects, and that natiem now 
eecupics the most fertile parts of the Atlas regiem and 
the towns on the coast, and are generally known to us by 
the inoorrect appellation of Moors; the subsequent eonqtiests 
of Gte Turk* (also an. Asiatic race) liave done little more than 
estobliah a despotic power on a few isolated sj»ts, upder a 
military ohiof- But it seems not unlikely that, after all these 
violent revohitimis, the Berbers and Shelluhs of the Atlas 
nxoimtahts are tire deseetrdants of the primitive inhal^tants, 
and Ythey zataiit then original language in aU its 


substgniial pBifti, It to been well remarked by Ritter, 
that as (Be Atli| leglto drflbr in eharaoter from the rest oi 
Africa, suits prhhitive inhabitants Imve a differentcharnoter 
also; and, howBVer.,their language or usages may have 
changed durinf ldlte lapse q|,|pany we can hardly 

doubt about assigning them to the wide-^read Arabic 
family, which there is good reason for considering indige¬ 
nous in northern and north-eastern Africa as well os in 
the great Arabian Peninsula. The wi^e division of this 
race, across the continent as fhr as the'wators nf the Nile 
and the Gulf of Aden, aceording to some ejdnions, will be 
examined more particularly under the hc^ of Bsansn, a 
term applied, we believe. With tio great ^tntoiOii, by many 
writers on African ethnogra^y. Wo rewrite to toe par¬ 
ticular descriptions of each subdivision d|4!^ca, a short 
notice of the political revolutions that hatte. kfiected the 
physical and moral character of its present inhabitants, or 
we shall refer for such information to the best authorities. 
We need only remark, in order to complete this general 
sketch of man in Africa, that the ruling race of Amharn, 
and 'Rgre, who are included under the name of Abyssinians, 
must either belong to Arabic stock, or, if they be considered 
as a separate, they are still a nearly related family. But at 
present wo cannot attempt to classify the various peoples 
who occupy the widely spread Abyssinian provinces; it is 
probable that they contain many varieties of the human 
species, the remnants of natiou.s bocume extinct, or the result 
of the intermixture of difl'orent races. The Galla, whose in¬ 
vasions of Abyssinia from the south may bo compared with 
the movements of the Nomadic tribes of Asia, ha ve not yet 
been identified with any other nation, and must for the 
present be considered as ii separate family. The Arali race 
which sometimes has mingled with tiogro and other races, 
now occupies a large part of flic cmiiitrics north of Abyssinia 
as far as tlie Mediterranean ; but tli^in]>iilation of t’nc Nile 
basin is of a very motley ebavaeter. 'ftie ('opts, or dcsecral- 
ants of tlie Egyptians, are reduced to a small number; and 
of all tlie conquerors or settlers in Egypt, none have 
stamjied their physical and moral cliaraetor so .strongly on 
the country as the followers of the Prophet. The Arabs 
have oaniod their faith as far as Dar-Filr, and even to tlie 
banks of tlie'rcbad ; and the Fcllatah empire acknowledges 
the precepts of the Moslem faith. Even in Cornussie, the 
capital of AsViaiitoe, Arahie is taught. The Mohammedan 
religion has spread over at least one-third of tho continent; 
and some of its precepts and practices seem w ell adapted 
to win the favour of the indolent and pleasure-loving negro. 
When the Portuguese commenced their settlements at 
Mozambique, they found the Arabs in quiot juissession of 
tho coast, and though they suoceedtxl in killing them all, 
and getting possession of the navigation of the Zamhezi 
river, yet as some of the sovereigns of the interior had at 
that time adopted Mul<aniiiiedanism, it is nut unlikely that 
this form of religion exists in those parts of Africa, .still un¬ 
known to us. 

The only African countries where Christianity is now 
established, oxcepting the few European settlements, are 
Egypt and Abyssinia. In Egypt it is confined to the Copts, 
and in Abyssinia both its doctrines and precepts are as ill 
understood as they are olmyed. 

The Arabic is the only character that is now used in 
Africa by those who wish to read and write, except Uiose 
employed by the people of Tigre and Amhara. Its use is, 
however, limited to very few in Sudan, where it is only 
great doctors who can read and write. 

The Jews, a nation now dispersed over almost every part 
of tlm world, are found also in the Samcn of Abyssinia, in 
Egypt, and indeed scattered as far west as the kingdom of 
Marocco. They do not seem to have established them¬ 
selves south of the Saliara. 

The great island of Madagascar, yet so little known, k 
occupied on the west side by negroes, who have at various 
times frirnished large supplies of slaves to the. Cope of 
Good Hope and the Mauritius. Whether the negro is 
aboriginal in this island, we do not know. Madagascar at 
present is to a great extent occuried by a race of Malay 
stock, whose arrival in the island is not recorded by any 
historical document. Some Caifres found an the south 
coast. Many Arabs also ore found in Madagascar, parti¬ 
cularly the northern part, of the period of whose arrival 
there we are entirely ignorant. 

VI. ANJMALS OF AFRICA. 1» tho animal king¬ 
dom, at leatt, Africa ia as rich ha the numbef of its poouliu 
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speciM, (if they S10 uot io remturlMlde forithe amftuj^ty iiid 
anomalous forma whiuh they exhibit,! as any otbiit qnmter 
of the globe. The peculiar difficulties which have at all 
times opposed the pixigress of European 4>sabvhiy in thU 
part of the wbrhl, have hitherto pre%-ehm ua nom ao* 
quirinK BO satiafoetory a knowledge of its zoology as couU 
to wished-btit enough is already known to enable us to 
form a genertd idea uf its produutiona, anffiito infer, with 
a tolerame degree of accuracy, their most prominent fea- 
tures and characters. 

Of tiiree hundred different species of mammals which are 
known to be ihhahitants of Alriea, upwards of two hunffied 
and fifty nre petjuliartothat continent and the neighbouniig 
island of Madttoascar; and of these a vast majori^aro to 
to found only to tho south of the great desert. The fol¬ 
lowing table exhibits the relative numbers of the species of 
African mammals belonging to each of the orders of tlie 
Cuvierikn system, compared with the tyholO number of spe¬ 
cies belonging to the particular order, and it distinguishes 
those whieli ere peculiar to Africa from those wlueh are 
common to it and other continents. 
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An inspection of tins tabic will at once show tlie relative 
mimher of species in e.ach order, as well tlawe which ere 
proper to Africa alone, as tliose which arc common to that 
and the adjnining continents of Europe and Asia. It will 
to remarked among other things, that Africa is richest in 
the number of its paihydermatous ami ruminating animals, 
and most deficient in the number of its rodeiitia and edon- 
tata, compared wilh the whole niiinher ol' known species 
belonging to eimli of these several orders; tliongh it must 
be observed in regard to the rodentia in particular, that wo 
have at present but a very imperfect knowledge of the Afri¬ 
can species, as well from their diminutive size and timid 
character which cause them to to less frequently met with 
than larger ami bolder animals, as from the danger and dif¬ 
ficulty wtiieh have rioai’ly al way s attended scientific researches 
of all descriptions ainoiig the Arab and Negro nations. 
This remark with respect to the great abundance of pachy¬ 
dermatous and ruminating animals in Africa will not to 
considered devoid of importance, if we reflect that it is prin¬ 
cipally from these two orders of mammals that tto animal 
loud, nut only uf man, but likewise of the lower tribes of 
carnivorous animals, is derived. We proceed to give a 
brief sketch of tho most remarkable species of African 
animals. 

The quadrupeds of burden are highly valuable. The 
Arabian camel {Camelm dromedmim) is now spread over 
all the northern and central parts of the continent, and is 
iiulispensably requisite in crossing the long arid deserts 
which cover so ^eat a portion of its surface north of the 
equator. Some writers suppose that the camel was not in¬ 
digenous in Africa, but we have no historical account of it* 
intKKluction into this continent. It is mentioned in the book 
of Genesis, us being used by the merchants who traded to 
Egypt, and of course must have been well known at that 
period on the banks ot tto Nile. The Iread of the eanuri ia 
found on obelisks and other ooeient Egyjrtian monuniients 
from the city of Alexandria as far south as 18° 33' Of N. lati¬ 
tude. Camels' heads are cut on the plinth of We of 
two granite lions which V>rd Pruillioe brought from ’Jbbel 
Bartol in tfougula, in 1832. As to the horse, it is spoken 
of in tlie Bilde, and is renreseuted on some of the oldest 
specimens of Egyptian sculpture; but wo cannot assert 
that it is indigenous in Afi-ica, nor on ftie other hand ean 
we mention any pa'iod at which it was introduged. Leo 
Africanus volates that there are wild horses to be met with 
in Africa, hut this report has not been eon&noed by any 
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truth. However wis my be, it h. cortain tliat tSe «I0 ml 
climafo of ^feusi are jmcu^thidy'adg^tW to 
physical arid mental qqiffimivca tbbie tquadmpodt. Ths 
horses and asses of Barhary, those of the Beoowcens and 
of Egypt, yield in no respect to the Arabs either W 
beauty of form or sphiL The finst of thege; faces was in- 
ttoduoed into Spain during the ascoiidtm^pf dto Mooiwh 
power in that country, and fropi it the riWte SjAffish breed 
of modem times is descended. » ^ ^ ' 

Of horned cattle there are a great many dS||KWt.yib#i|to 
in Africa. The most remarkiffile are the .SW^'or 
oxen uf Abys.sinia, w'ith immense lioms n^rly finir feet in 
length, and a lundred race in Bomou, the horns of which 
measure upwards of two feet in oircumforencie at the iM^, 
and yet scarcely weigh two pounds a-moce. Of stoSp, 
the most remarkable varieties are the Wjad-tailed hind, 
whose tails grow so fat and heavy that, acOonding to ^Ww's 
report, they are frequently obliged to’be snp|foiWd- W 
little wheel-carriages, as Herodotus says of tto AraWui 
sheep. This variety is aotamm in Barbary, at ife Cape of 
Good Hope, and in other parts of Africa. Tljo edimain, a 
very tall variety, with long legs, sinall tails, and dreopipg 
ears, is common in Egypt, Bennaar, and Nubia. Both 
these breeds are covered with short coarse hair instead Of 
wool, and their flesh is very inferior in quality to our Euro¬ 
pean mutton. Goate are in many parts of Afnca more ctrni- 
mon than sheep, as they subsist Indter on the dry aromatic 
lierbs of the desert, yield a more abundant supply of milk, 
and arc generally preleired for the table. Of these also there 
are many different varieties; among others, a dwozf species, 
with short staooth hair and very small horns, which haa 
l)een introduced into Bouth America, where it has multi¬ 
plied prodigiously. 

Tho domestic cat is very rare in Africa, but dogs are tra- 
metous, and of many different varieties. Among the 
Mohammedans, it is well known that these animals are con¬ 
sidered unclean; but though they refrain from ke^ng 
them in their houses, all tto large towns of Egypt and Bar¬ 
bary maintain public troops of dogs, which ^rforat tto 
otficcs of (!Ommon scavengers, establish thesi|plvcs in parti¬ 
cular quarters of the city, maintain a kind of government 
among tliciuselves, and are extremely watchful to prevent 
.strangers from intriulirig into their particular districts. It 
is no uncommon thing tbr the wealthy Mussulmans to leave 
(xinsidcrabie legacies for the support of these uiii^ls; and 
it is very remarkable, that notwithstanding the great heat of 
the climate, and the constant scarcity of water, an instance 
of eaninc madness is never known to occur in Africa. 

■ Domestic poultry arc common enough in every part of 
Africa, though they also are of foreign introduction. Every 
one has hoard of the artificial mode of hateliing chfckens 
which has been so long practised by the Egyptians, and of 
which an exhibition on an extensive scale was some years 
since aifonled to the inhabitants and visiters of this metro¬ 
polis. Turkeys have, of late years, been introduced alKnrt 
the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone, but they have not yet 
become numerous, and, perhaps, the oounfry is not vreil 
adapted to their habits. It does not appear that the Guinea 
hen, though Indigenous to Africa, is at present domostioated 
among the inhabitants: in Dar-Fut, the Guinea fowl is in¬ 
digenous. Geese and ducks are not extensively distributed, 
and even where they are found, are reared in small num¬ 
bers, and held in very alight estimation. Probably, the 
extreme dryness of the climate may have a eonsidcrable 
in^ence in depreciating the utility of these birds. 

Among the wild animals of Africa the first and most rtt- 
msrkable is tto chimpanzee or pongo, tlie simia trogi(fdyte» 
of naturalists. This extraordinary animal, of which thdte is 
good reason to believe that more than one variety exists ih 
Africa, approaches much nearer to the liuman form thsut the 
orimg oiitang.or wild man of Borneo Sumatra, and the etttor 
large islands of tho Indian Archipelago. Itl arms aie not so 
dispropirtioHately long as in that agmial';: >18 heek is not so 
^ort and deformed, nor are ito to high: and it 

has altogether a much greater facUi^ of statiffing and wallf- 
ing upright, and of using the anterior extremities as hands, 
properly speaking. Its organi 2 a:ft 0 n, however, determines 
its general habit of walking bn all fours: and the hinder 
extremities are, as togll the ordm. Marked by a thumb--# 
finger opposed to the other fingers. Tlie adult cliiiapanzeo 
ha» never been broiul^ into Europe. Of the inforiofi tribea’ 
of quadramanous annuals, the greater number of the cyno-' 


(Mpliali, or bahooitui, warfewd? only amSbg tbe rook* and 
mountains of s ^ny such as the mandril 

thetattarin iCyno.hrnnadryaKy, 
attain a very fsonsiderablo stature, and., from iheir great 
strength anmipaUoiottS dispfiBition, are much dreaded by the 
negroes. The monkeys, properly socallod, (Cercoptlheci,) are 
likewise an African goniis. These playful and harmlo^ little 
animals, of^which there are a weat many ditferout varietiee, 
many of them marked with the most brilliant and varied 
' dolours, Bwann over the whele continent, living in large troops 
and enlivening the Woods with their gambols and chattering. 
All tile various and beautiful species of lemurs also, the 
tardier and siohr lemurs (nycticebi) alont) excepted, belong 
cither to the continent of Africa or to the neighlmuring 
island of Madagascar. In the latter country, so rompletely 
inshlated from the rest of the world, and of which the na¬ 
tural productions are, for the most part, singular and anoma¬ 
lous, the different species and varieties of lemurs are ex¬ 
tremely numerous, and even entirely replace tlie apes, 
baboons, and monkeys of the adjacent continent, none of 
which, as far as we ate at present aware, have ever been 
found in this island. 

The cheiroptera, bats, or winged mammals of Africa, are 
not so well known as some of the other trilies, though it is 
probable, from the physical nature of the country and cli¬ 
mate, that they are quite as various and abundant here as in 
Asia and America. Of those which we do know, tbo most 
remarkable is the common roussette (Pleryms vulgarhj, 
which inhabits Madagascar and the Isle of France, grows to 
the size of a small fowl, lecds on fruits, and is eaten by the 
inhabitants, who compare its ilesh to that of the pheasant and 
partridge. 

Carnivorous and ferocious animals are extremely nume¬ 
rous in all p'arts of Africa. The lion, the panther, and tlie 
leopard, lurk in the vicinity of the rivers and fountains to 
surprise the different species of oazelles and antelopes, hut, 
unlass pressed by hunger, rardy attack the inhabitants; 
though it is said that tlie lion will oflen pursue tlie Hot¬ 
tentot in preference to all other prey. In some parts, 
however, these animals are so numerous, that the natives 
will not venturi to travel through the woods unless in large 
pai'ties and wml armed. Major Laing informs us, in his 
journey to the SooUma countries, that he passed through a 
country which had formerly been weU inhabited, hut in which, 
at the period of his visit, there was not a single village to he 
met with for a space of twenty-five miles along his path, the 
former populousness of the country being alone indi(;ated 
by the sites and ruins of several large towns: the inhabi¬ 
tants of tlicse had been forced to remove to other provinces 
on account of the great numbers and constant attacks of the 
leop-ards and panthers. Tlie whole genus of hyamas are, 
properly speaking, African animals. The common hyocna, 
indeed, (Hycetia vulgarin,) is likewise found in India; hut 
the other two known species {Hyeena crocuta et villosa) are 
found only in the peninsula of Africa. Besides these, 
there is another animal described by Mr. Burchell, in his 
TravaU in Southern Africa, which is intermediate in its 
habits and organization between the hytena and the dog, 
and which has been associated with both these genera 
under the names of hyatna venatica and canis picta. All 
these different species of hyosna live entirely upon offal 
and carrion, and are of singular importance in the economy 
of nature, by preventing tlie accumulation of putrescent 
ratrfter, and devouri^ dead carcasses and other garbage, 
wliich, under the irtmience of a tropical sun, would soon 
corrupt and produce the most noxious and unwholesome 
vapours. Like feline animals, the iiymnas are nocturnal, 
and nightly visit the towns and villages, where they 
prowl through the streets till morning, eating the garbage 
and off-castings of the shambles, and devouring any tame 
animal which the inhabitants may have neglected to secure. 
The true civet ( Viverra civetta) is found in a state of nature 
in most parts of Africa. Great numbers of those animals 
are kept by the natives for the sake of their perfume. 
Nearly allied to the civets arc the animals which naturalists 
call ichneumons ( Uerpestee), of which Africa contain^our 
or ( fife disritict species, and which wage incessant' war 
against the numerous serpents and other reptiles which 
infest every part of the country. As far as our pre.sent 
information extends, there are no hears in Africa. The 
older African travellers, indeed, oiten mention having 
had their dromedaries and mules bitten by bears during 
their night encampments, but their relations are always 


to be tfiSl^tGOd of ihe hytena, wbieji is usually eaUed g 
hear^ in Ole north Of .Africa, as he ,is calied a wolf ai the 

Of the Rodent mpmmals iBpctenri’a) of Africa. it hiis been 
already observed that we have no very extensive knowledge, 
■^wo or three varieties of hares, differing Utite. fram our 
common European species, are found tute^^pht eveiy 
part of‘the otgitinent; and the common rafet, which is 
now so abundant in oil the temj^ate oountriire of Europe, 
is said to have been originally introduced Itom - Sarbary. 
*Eight or ton distinct species of jerboas (H^Ms'j'lnhabit the 
desert, where they burrow among the loose, ,at^, and feed 
npoii different bulbous roots,yi<bich in certe^lf^teatiaiis are 
very aitiuiidant. Beautifully-variegated inhabit 

the woods, and rats and mice, of many diihireiit speeies, are 
as numerous as in other countries. Among the latter, one 
species in particular, the Barbary mouse (il/ur Sarbarux), 
is remarkable for tho beauty of its colours, being marked 
on the back with ten lungitudinal wliite lines ; and another 
(Arvicola pumilio), having fom- black stripes along the 
back, is thought to be the smallest of all quadrupeds, 
weighing, according to Professor Sparrnian, not more than 
four scruples. 

Though South America is the chief residence of Edenta- 
lous mammals, two species arc nevertheless found,in Africa. 
These are the aardvark (Orycteropus Capeneu) and the 
long-tailed manis (Manie A/ncana). Both teed Ujion ants, 
and burrow beneatii the surface of tho earth ; the latter is 
totally deprived of teeth, but its body is del'eiidcd in every 
part by a thick covering of bard, treucliaut scales, which 
protect it, like a coat of mail, IVom the assaults of its ene¬ 
mies. It has likewise the faculty of rolling itself up into 
a round ball like a hedgehog ; and in this position it is safe 
even from tlie teeth ami claws of the lion and panther. 

The elephant neeo.ssarily occupies the first rank among 
the wild hoofed quadnipedsof Africa. Tlie African elephant, 
though long confounded willi the A.siatic, is now well 
known to be a distinct species ; its forehead is more con¬ 
vex, its oars larger, the markings of its molar teeth are of 
a diflerent form, and it has only four hoofs on the fore feet 
and three on the hind, whilst the Indian species ha,s live 
before and four heliind. In magnitude, intelligence, and 
docility, however, it does not yield to its Asiatii- eongciicr ; 
and if we wore to credit the exaggerated statements of 
travellers, it would even appear that the African elephant 
occasionally attains the height of seventeen or eighteen 
feet. However this may he, it is at least certain that the 
tusks of ivory imported from tlio coast of Guinea are consi¬ 
derably larger than those which are obtained from India— 
often weighing from one hundred and ftity to one hundred 
and eighty pounds, whilst the latter rarely exceed one hun¬ 
dred or one hundred and twenty pounds. These animal.s 
inhabit all the woody parts of Africa south of the Sahara, 
and are found in Dar-Fflr: they live in immense herds of 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred individuals; 
and are said to he so numerous throughout the whole 
extent of middle and gouthurn Africa, that we could 
scarcely credit the reports of travellers, were tliey not con¬ 
firmed by the immense qiuintities of ivory annually im¬ 
ported into Euroyie from thu'westorn coast of Africa done. 
A considerable quantity of this ivory is said to be found in 
the woods, being either broken by the anim-als in their 
combats witli one another, or in their attempts to uproot 
different kinds .-of trees for the purpose of fbediug upon 
their roots and branches ; hut much the greater part oi' it 
is the produce ^ the chase, whole tribes often devoting 
themselves to thig'employment Various modes of captur¬ 
ing this huge animal are resorted to by different tribes. 
Major Laing informs us that the inhabitants of Soolimana 
attack him in the open field, and kill him with a spear 
having an iron head, formed like an equilateral triangle, and 
fired from a long Danish gnn. The culonists of the Cape of 
Good Hope attack this animal, as well as the rhinoceros 
and hippopotamus, with simple fire-arms, only mixing a 
little tin with the lead, for the pniqiose of hardening tlieir 
balls, and preventing them from llattening against the 
tough hides of these beasts; and it is no uncommon thing 
for the expert and experienced hunters to bring down their 
game at a single shot. Among the Shongalla, Bruce 
informs us that the elephant is attacked by two men 
mounted on tho same horse, who ride round the beast till 
the hindmost hunter gets an opportunity of suddenlj'end 
secretly dropping down behind him, when, with a single 
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stroke of ft eharo doublo^^d sftbre, he severs the tendon I ostrich enabli:^ |Lto take itotice of the most dietftiit ajp- 
AchiUes imiaedifttely stove tiw heel ; and by thik means I pesrsnce of datito, and the well-known cortnge ef the wild 
so completely disables hita, that the hunters can afterwards ass compelUng ,bcaetS Tif^ .|««y their’^^iiattnrs. 

despatch him at their leisure. Dunng these huutiug It is to be hiniented that hb; ji^ 

exneditions, which often last three or four months, the been made to domestioate tbete animals. - 

hunters live entirely upon the flesh of the slain elephants, Among ruminating animus, AfKeft ;ls chiblly teihark- 
and fteqpentiy collect much ivorv as enediles them to able for the immense numbers different species of 
live in what <^ey consider affluent elreumstanccs for two antelopes which it oontains ; no fek^r than sixty epoeies, 
or three yeaiS afterwards. Tlie African elephant is not now, out of eighty which have been ehicteerated iw lhisex- 
as fhr as we know, employed in the service of man; though tensive genus, being proper to that'continent. This is a 
the Ptoltemies undoubtedly obtained elephants of war from very peculiar feature in the zoolo^cal character of Africa, 
Ethiopia. ' In the sixth century, Cosinas says that the* ^'especially when we consider ^at there h8Srk.;l>ton only 
Ethiopians could no longer train them for war Lsee AontB]. two species of deer (ono of which is our dg^tmion Mhw 
Of the rhiimoeros, one species at least, and probably mere, doer, which has,been ascertained to be indigenbus to Nbrth 
inhabits the hilddle and southern parts of Africa, frequmitkig, AfHca) hithertk discovered throughout the whole extent 
the same localities as the elophaiit, and hunted as ardently of the continent. Asia, on the contowy. whilst it abounds 
by the people, though his hide and horns are the only part in many different species of deer, contains, comparatively,, 
of him that can to turned to account. Of tliis shields are very few antelo])es, being thus completely opposed, jn an 
made m some parts, and in others traces and harness; for im^rtant zoological feature, to the neighbouring continent, 
all of which purposes its gMat thickness and durability For a more detailed account of the habits and external cha- 
render it extremely appropriate. The African rhinoceros, racters of these animals, see Antelope. Of other wild 
Uke that of Sumatra, has two horns, but it is distinguished ruminating animals indigenous to Africa, the most rc- 
from^ the latter sjjieines by having no front or incisor teeth, markable is the giraffe or camelopard, which is found from 
The horns, as in the East, are highly esteemed for their sup- the banks of the Gariep to the southern borders of the 
posed medicinal virtues. Great Desert. Two or three wild species of buffalo also in- 

The hippopotamus is found in the large rivers and habit the woods and marshy grounds of the interior, tot we 
lakes of Africa south of the Great Desert; and from being know little of their forma or habits. The bos caffer, or Wild 
less bunted and more difflcult to come at than either the buffalo of the Cape, has the base of the horns o.\tending all 
elephant or rhinoceros, is in many parts extremely com- over the top of the bead and forehead, in the manner of a 
inon. This animal appears to have kept possession of the helmet; he is a savage, dangerous animal, and much 
fresh-water lakes an<l rivers of Africa, and to have inha- dreaded by travellers. 

bited the very same localities which he now occupies from Among the cetaceous mammals which inhabit the seas 
tlio earliest ages. The Greek and Uoraan writers fro- and coasts of Africa, we need only mention the lamantin, 
quently mention him as an inhabitant of the Isile; and (iHowates ScrecgHiftf/wi.?,) which frequents the mouths of the 
Ilatiiio, the Carthaginian Admiral, in his voyage along the great rfvers on tho Atlantic and Indian Ocean, and feeds 
western coast of Africa, informs us that he came to a largo upon flie aquatic plants that it can reach along the shores, 
river—which, it is supposed, must have toon either the It was this animal which, from the pectoral situation of its 
^ionegal or the Gambia, or the Rio Grande—in Which inanuna), and from the habit of raising itself half out of 
the hippopotami were very numerous. At the present day the water, especially when in the act of suckling its young, 
the hippopotamus is never seen Viclow the second, and per- gave origin to the fable of the mermaid, by which name 
haps not todow the third cataract of the Nile; but on the it is often mentioned by ancient African voyagers and tra- 
opposite coasts of the continent, in the Senegal, the Gam- vcllers. > 

bia, and the Niger, they are numerous, and extevul south- Of the ornithology of Africa, we cannot undertake to give 
ward as far as the (’ape. AVithin the boundaries of the more than a very general account. Indeed, from the pliy- 
latler colony, intlccd. this animal is at the presciit day sical conformation of birds, they are not so confined and 
rarely met with; but it was formerly us abundant as in limited in their geographical distribution as quadrupeds; 
other parts of Africa, and still exists on the northern and and, consequently, the ornithology of particular countries 
eastern frontiers. is never so peculiar nor exclusive as its mammalogy. Birds, 

The engallo or w ild boar of Africa (Phascnchniros) is a possessing powers of locomotion which quadrupeds want, 
very different species from that of Europe, though tho often migrate to the most distant climates. Thus many of 
latter is likewise said to he found in Egypt and Barbary, our Eurupcun species, such as the common quail, tlio land- 
as it certainly is in India and other parts of the East. Tlio rail, the cuckoo, and the diflbreiit varieties of swallows 
engallo is, perhaps, the mo.st hideous of all mammals in which spend the summer and autumn in northern climates, 
appearaneo. It resembles the elephant in the form and migrate for the winter season to Africa ; and others of pur 
structure of its molar toetli. Of these there are never more common species are found distributed over the whole eastern 
than tw'o ill each jaw; they are not renewed as in ordi- hemisphere without presenting any sensible difference, 
nary quadrupeds by tho new one growing under the old, even in the colour of a feather, in the most remote localities, 
and gradually pushing it out of the socket; but the young The ostrich has already been incidentally mentioned as an 
tooth is formed in this case behind the old one, and gra- inhabitant of .\frica.. At the present'nay, indeed, it would 
dually advances forward and Msumes its situation, as the appear to be exclusively confined to that continent, though 
latter is worn down by constanfuso. in the age of Aristotle and Xenophon it was found in the 

The zebra, the dow, and the quagga ( Xeftra, rf«- deserts of Syria and Mcsoiiotamia. Captain Lyon informed 
plivirffatus, anti quaccha) are found in most parts of us that the host ostrich feathers importeii from Barhary 
southern and central Africa which are known. These are not procured from the wild birds of the desert, hut 
beautiful animals, equally remarkable for the symmetry from somi-domesticated individuals wMoh the Arabs take 
of their foims, the rapidity of their course, and the bril- young and breed up in stables, wherir they are well sup- 
liancy and "wonderful regularity of their colours and plied with soft bedding to prevent them from wearing or 
markings, associate in largo herds upon the open plains injuring die feathers. Similar to the ostrich in many of 
and gentle declivities, and are the frequent prey of the lion, their habits, and even somewhat in ap])carance, arc tho 
whicu is said to prefer their flesh to the dry and tough bustards, many different species of which inhabit the Kar- 
venison of the various species of gazelles and antelopes roes iftid arid plains of Africa. Of galliiiacecaiB fowls, 
that inhabit the same localities. It has been repeatedly adapted to the poultry-yard, Africa possesses but a single 
remarked by African travellers, that those animals and the genus, the Guinea-liens, inmiida,) which, however, are 
ostriches seem to have a natural predilection for each found in no other part of the world. These birds, of which 
btliec's society, and that the flocks and herds of these very there are tliree or fear distinct species, go in large flocks of 
different species are constantly found intermixed, though 4U0or3()U, and ore most frequently found among under- 
ihey refuse to associate with other animals. It is not a woodjii tlie vicinity of ponds and rivers. There are, besides, 
little remarkable, tliat the same was observed by Xeuo- many species of partridges arid grouse in different parts of 
phon, during the espedition of tho ten thousand Greeks, Africa; but as these are not flUed for domestic purposes, 
with respect to tho ostrich and quagga or wild ass, on the and have otherwise nothing remarkable in their habits or 
plains of Syria and Mesopotamia. Tho fact may probably economy, it will be sufficient at present to indicate them 
to accounted for by the mutual security which each feels iu thus generally. Wild fowl of various species are also aton- 
the other's company, tho long and flexible neck of the dant on the lakes and livers, as are likewise various species 
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«f owls, falcons, and vu^utes, the latter^f which, like the 
hya>nas amoM the quadrupeds, are hitfhly useful in con¬ 
suming the pfml and catorion whioh might otherwise taint 
the air and produce disease. The exquisite sense of smell 
possessed by these birds is truly surprising. One of the 
most remarkable and useful birds of prey peculiar to 
Africa is the secretary (serpentarius), which may be not 
improperly described as an eagle mounted on the long 
naKCfl legs of a crane. This bird preys exclusively upon 
serpents, which it pursues on foot, and destroys in amazing 
numliers. ,, 

Among the smaller birds of Africa are many species re-' 
markable for the gaudiness and brilliancy of tbeir plumage, 
or the singularity of their manners and ii^omy. Of the 
fonner kind may be mentioned the innunmrable varieties 
of parrots and parroquets, which, from the size of a sparrow 
upwards to that of a raven, sw-arm in all die forests, and 
make the w'oods resound with their hoarse unmusical 
screams. Of the latter kind, it will be sufficient to mention 
the honey cuckoo (cuctilus indicator, Lin.) and Hie little bird 
called the republican (laria socia. Lath). 

Lizards, serpents, and other reptiles abound in every part 
of Africa. The crocodile ihbabits all the large rivers of the 
tropical ports, and is still abundant in the Nile below the 
first cataract; different species of chameleons may bo seen 
on every hedge orshnib; and the cnonnous python, a ser¬ 
pent of thirty feet long, lurks in the fens and mor.asses. 
Among the venomous species, tho dipsas, the asp, and the 
cerastes, or horned viper, are frequctitly rnentionod by the 
ancient clas.sical writers; whilst tlie garter snake, tlie puff 
adder, and other species, arc at present employed to poison 
their arrows by the Bosjesmatis, the only African tribe «<io 
use this deadly and cowardly weapon. 

Of the insect tribes, Africa also contains many thousand 
different kinds. The locust has been from lime immemo¬ 
rial the proverbial scourge of the whole continent; scorpions, 
scarcely less to be dreaded than (he noxious scri>ents, are 
everywhere abundant; and the zehuh or fly, one of the in- 
sfrumentsemployed by the Almighty to puni.sh the Egyptians 
of old, is still the plague of the low and cultivated districts. 
For a particular account of the ravages of this dreadful in¬ 
sect, the reader is referred to Bruce s Trnvetv, (-Jto. edit ) 
vol. i p. 388, and Appendiiv, p. 188, where there is also a 
good figure. 

VII. PLANTS OF AFRICA. The nature of African 
vegetation will be l>est understood by tracing geographically 
the changes it undergoes between a state hut little dilfeient 
from that of the sooth of Europe, and the singular Flora 
of the Cape of Good Hope. To the traveller who ])asses 
IVora the south of Europe to Tangier, the appearance of the 
African coast presents notliing remarkably dillerent from 
what he has left in Europe; and along the whole of the 
most northern shores so groat a similarity continues to he 
]ircsorvod, that if it were not for a few striking objects, he 
might fancy himself still in Spain or in Friim*. Groves of 
oranges and of olives; wide plains (sjvered with wheat and 
barley; thick woods of evergreen oaks, cork trees, ar.d sea 
pines (Pinmmariiima). intermixed with cypresses, niyriles, 
arbutus, and fragrant tree heaths (Erica nrborm), form the 
principal features of tho landscBpe; while the plains are 
covered with the gum oistns, and the hills and rocks with 
odoriferous rmsk-roses, palmetto trees, and the w ild cai)er. 
In January and the early months of thi? year, when the 
climate is like that of tho warm days of our spring, the plains 
are green with graHt, and embellished witli innumerable 
little flowers of the monotetylodonous class, and the gar¬ 
dens are gay with tho blossoms of the almond, the apricot, 
and the peach. Even in the summer season, when all the 
more delicate plants have been dried up beneath a sc'ovehing 
sun, there is still the oleander, with its brilliant bunches 
of rosy flowers, by which are tracefl from afar tlic courses 
of the rivers on tho banks of which it loves to dwell, and 
j. those humid spots which, from accidental circumstances, 
Sbeing never dried up, are then a kind of vegetable oase.s. 
Gn this northern coast the date palm is first found; but its 
does not arrive at perfection, and it is chiefly valued as 
of ornament to gardens and houses, 
principal object* of cultivation in tho Barbarj' States 
are a kind of wheat, (Trilicum durum,) the stems of which 
ate solid, and the grain luirny rather than farinaceous; 
bkfley which the Moors give their horses instead of oats, 
maizei caffre corn, (Holeiu sorghum,) rioo> tobacco, olives, 
oranges, and figs of the most delicious quality; pomegra- 


najtas, ,gr^p^ Mid jqiribes, tbgether wiflk sweet melons ayid 
water melous. Thw also grow the white mulben'y foif silk¬ 
worms, a kind of inmgo, (Indigt^erdghucaO Oottqn, sugar- 
cade, and most European esculent vegetables. It is in the 
mountainoiw country, south of tho Barbaiw State,8, in the 
chain of Atlas, that grows that famous timber (Thtya mii- 
culata) called, from the substance it produces, the sailda* 
rach tree, which is almost imperishahio, from which tlm 
ceilings of the mosques ore exclusively constructed, and which 
is supposed to have been tho shittim weed of Scripture. 

As soon as the chain of Atlas is passed, the scene begins 
to change; the excessive dryness of the .pUmate on the 
nortliein borders of the Great l>esort is such, iCtat few trebs, 
exerat the date, can maintain an existoace. , is, however, 
,iJl,jp|i arid region, where rain seldom falls, wtere wheat 
roiuses to grow, and evdn maize, barley, and caffre com, 
afford the husbandman a miserablo and uncertain crop— 
where the blasts from the ^uth are scarcely suppeartaUe 
liy the native himself, that this invaluable gift of Provideneo 
finds its fitting station. It is here that the groves of date 
palms form a screen impervious to the rays of the sun, and 
cherish beneath their shade, the orange, the lemon, the 
pomegranate, and tho vine, the latter of wriieh climbs to the 
suinnht of their trunks by means of its twisted tendrils. 
Altliough reared in constant shade, all these fruits acquire 
a more delicious flavour than in what would seem a more 
favourable eliinate. 

Egypt exhibits a scene intermediate, as it were, between 
the first and the last of these doscri|)tions; hut also present¬ 
ing more the appearance of a tropical ciiuntry. European 
plants begin to disap))car; in the districts still wateroit by 
the Nile, we find all the richness of vegetation of tho siiring 
months of Barhary; iilnmdnncc of rice, barley, and wlieat ; 
rich fields of sugar-eanes; olives, figs, vines, and plan¬ 
tains that have been introduced; while in the hotter or 
drier, or more southern, tlie d.ate is the chief ohjcct of the 
scenery. Nothing hut stunted and miserable looking 
hushes arc able in the open plains to cantend with the accu¬ 
mulating saiiil for the possession of the soil. In the richer 
parts of the coutitry we find the acacias which produce gum 
ar.abic, large tamarisk trees, ealUsl atle, groat quantities of 
the senna plant (Can.iia nhtmifoUa and other species), inter¬ 
mixed with various herbs belonging to tropical genera, all 
of which are either unknown or very raix! in tlie more nortli- 
eni parts of Africa, tiotton, coffee, indigo, and tobacco are cul¬ 
tivated with tlie gre.itest .success. At Tlicbcs first begins to 
appear a third race of palms diff'eveiit from the date and the 
palmetto; viz., tlie forky-branched doom palm (Cucifera 
Thebuica) of Tipper Egypt, which is most remarkable as 
being almost the only syiecies in the whole palm tribe in 
which the stem is not perfectly simple and unbrnnehed ; and 
in A byssinia are first found species of the giflger tribe (Sdtn~ 
minerc), in the form of cardamoms, which atlei wards become 
a feature of African vcgetatioi. w ithin the tropics. 

Tito deserts that occupy tho interior of this continent, 
like inland oceans of saiuf, .are sc.areely inhabited by any 
plants oxceitf of the most stunted character; one of the 
most reniarkahle is a grass called kasheia (Penniteium di- 
chotomunt), which wholly covers immense districts, and is 
said to cause intolerable annoyance to the traveller by its 
prickly involuernm; another is tho agoiil (Alhngi mauro- 
sum), which furnishes a grateful food for the camel. 

In the eipihioctial parts of Africa all trees of European 
vegetation, and even the date tree itself, disappear; where 
moisture exists in sufficient abundance to favtmr vegetation, 
the flora partakes in a certain degree, particularly on the 
east side, of the plants of India, hut is to a much greater ex¬ 
tent composed of species peculiar to itself. The lundgca])c 
is chaixvctcrizcd by masses of the unwieldy Baobab (Adan- 
nonia), the fniitof w hich affords the natives a grateful drink, 
huge cotton trees (Bomba.t pentandrum), the trunks Of 
which project at the base into great buttresses, shrubs of 
richest verdure, large gramineous plants with branclitag 
stems, inipenetrable thickets extending into the water, with 
thick groups of oil palms (EIw Guineetms), sai^o palms 
(Sagus ra}>/iia), and others of tho same majestic tribe. In 
the thickets numbers of combreto, of hipdweeds, and of 
other climbers twine among the branches oifthe trees, which 
they adorn with flowers of white, or scarlet, or orange. On 
the branches of tho forest trees grow sparingly various 
genera of epiphytes; the laburnum of the colonists 
(CathartaearpusflBlHla) expands its hranchog of golden 
flowers, and replaces ue senna of Alexandria ; in some 



^iMes »^nd in pine-«pplcs, wh&h, slthbugli 

not Batim ^tinenti have eatablislied themaelvea as 
eompletelf a* to paflvo stations in tropical America; 
jtho plains are ofteh covered with immense quantities of 
the papyrus plant, to the exclusion of all others; and in 
the regi'mis near the line a new feature is introduced by the 
ohahdelier ^e (Pandanus candelabrum), which rises singly 
in the plains, and divides its grotesque branches into 
repeated forks, the extremities of which are crowned with 
long, rigid, ohannelled leaves, like those of the pine-apple. 

With the general nature of the vegetation change also 
the species tbift are cultivated for the food of man. In the 
tropical regions of Africa, no. waving flelds of com reward 
the labours of the rtfsbandman ; the vine is unknown, 
are of other and of useless speciqs, and of all the 
ftruits the orange and the lime alone remain. In their Sfead 
the cassava (latropha manihot), the yam (IHotcorea), the 
pigeon pea (Cytisas cajan), and the ground-nut {AracMs 
hypogeea) are the farinaceous plants; the papaw (Carica 
papaya), the tamarind, and the nilta or duura tree (Parkia 
jifrirana), are the fruits in some places; the Senegal 
custarfl apple (4nma Senegahmis), the grey plum (Pari- 
narium), and die Safti, in others; and tlie broad fruit 
of Polynesia is represented by a large tr<a! eallod mu- 
sanga, the seeds of which are as agreeable as hazel¬ 
nuts. Besides these, w'o have in Sierra Leone and along 
the same coast, the remarkable cream fruit, which, al¬ 
though of a most poisonous family, yields a wholesome 
and pleasant saccharine juice: the water-vine (Teiracera 
potatoria), the stems of which are a sort of vegetable foun¬ 
tain, discharging, when cut across, a cool, limpid, and 
refreshing (hiid; theuegi’o jH'arh (SarcdCfjdtalusA/ricanun), 
a brow n sueeiilent fruit, said to taste like a strawberry: the 
monkey iqiple (Anhnphylina laurhia), tlie dnipe of which 
is, in llavour and size, between a nectarine and a plum ; 
and various species of pigeon jihims (flAryufibalanus), toge¬ 
ther with the mammee apple (Mammea A/ricana), pislia- 
min.s (Carpudimii), and star-apples (C'hrysaphyllam uboca- 
tum). 


As wc approach the southern point of this continent, a new 
change passes over the face of nature ;• tropical forms disap¬ 
pear as tlmy have formerly appeared, and w e lose the scenery 
oi’ the cotUm tree, the haobah, tlie palm, and llinehandelier 
tree; not however to find their jilaees occupied liy the plants 
of Barbary and tlie north, hut to contemplate an order of 
vegetable beings so ditl'erenl, that their very genera bad 
been previously unseen: still the same wilderness of sand 
and drought occupies the centre of the country, hut it is no 
longer covered with prickly grasses or waving thickets of 
papyrus. Tlie kamios of the Cape Colony are the residence 
of lleshy, leall^, distorted, shapeless tribes of Stapelias, of 
Meseinhryanthe^munis, Euphorbias, Crassulas, Aloes, and 
other succulent plants, caeh holding to the soil by the weak 
support of a single, wiry root, and feeding rather upon the 
dews of heaven than the moisture of the soil,—a situation 
to which they are admirably adapted by the waul or imper- 
fetit state of their evaporating jxires, so that wnatever humi¬ 
dity they are able to collect is parted witli as slowly as the 
limited supply is furnished to them. Among these grow 
stunted bushes of endless speoies of heath (Erica), and 
Bueeulent geraniums (Pelargonium), sli-ong-seented Bucku 
plants (Diotma), and a grout vartety of shrubby Cwnposita-. 
The hills and rocks are sca-ttered over with a remarkable tribe 


of plants called Cyeadeao, intermediate, as it were, between 
ferns and palms; the plains are [lermanently clothed with 
patches of a rush-like plant called Restio; while the whole 
country, after the rains, teems with the fugitive but lovely 
blossoms of the Ixia, the Gladiolus, flic Disa, the Saty- 
riiim, and the Oxalis. Plants of the Proteii tribe also, of 
Wilricb there are very many species, for the first time appear 
since the country of Abyssinia, and under the namo of 
Wittebomn (Protea argerdea) supply the inhabitants of Cape 
T#wn with fuel. 

At Cape Town itself has hoen introducod the American 
aloe, which, with its spiny rigid leavos of six feet in length, 
forms impenetrable hedges, more resembling chevanx-de- 
frise than any living barrier; and the oaks and stone-pines 
of Euro]ie havil%und a congenial climate. 

Such are the more prominent features (if the vegetation 
Of Africa. Its islands partake more or less of the nature of 
tlie flora of the adjacent continent, modified chiefly on the 
■west side Tiy the cooling breezes of the Atlantic, and on the 
east by the expanse of the Indian andsouthotia ooeaDs . 


In these irpota uttnlly a’letal ahsOMM 

sterilitv, in con^uenco of their huralar t flWDI 

their luxiiriimt vagetalion ^We may juJfee of 

Afiica wouM be if either nature or the skiU Of igan eoktld 
succeed in conducting rivers and streams where there ilw 
now only barrenness and drought.' 

Vin. The following view ef the great divisions of Africa, 
oecording to our present incomplete knowledge, will shew 
under what partieular heads ftirthor inforni^itm will be 
found. This division is one of convenience, and be 
liable to objections, but it is impossible to attempt, la a 
limbed space, any complete division of Africa. 

1. The region .from file Orange river southwards* eom- 
prehending th^feiPK colony, its mountains, elevated 
plains, EuropeVsettlements, and native population; and 
oxtending eastward to the Great Fish River. 

2. The eastern coast of Africa, from the Great Fish 
River to the neighbourhood of the Portuguese settlements, 
near Da Lagoa bay; comprohending the sea-coast occupied 
by the Caffrbs, or Natal. In the interior the Ca®e 
race is widely diffused in the high table-land, and has been 
found also, (waasionally, on the coast as for as Quiloa. 

3. From D«t Lagoa bay to Cape Guardafui, the northern 
part of which coast is very little know'n ; comprehending 
Sofala, the settlements on the Zambezi river, Mozam¬ 
bique, and the native tribes of tho coast and the interior, 
as far as they are known. From the neighbourhood of 
Cajie Delgado north, we find the names of ZANOUEBAg 
and AaAN; the last-named coast terminating ap the great* 
eastern cajic. 

4. The Ab YssiNi AN countries, with whieh may be grouped 
the almost unknown regions that Irard^ Oia: them to tlie 
south; with tlie Galla, the Soraaulis, Dantifa^ and other 
tribes,, as far norlh us Masuah on tho Red Sea [see 
AOEI.j. 

3. Tlie country of the BAHa-EL-AkiAn, mrgreiiA Western 
branch of the Nile, and the countries norik elrjyl^Minia, 
eomprehciuling the Nile Valley and .the oasterii deserts, 
lietween the Nile and the Red Sea. Darfur and Kor- 
noFAN may be most conveniently arranged in this division. 
Darfur is connected by some gengrapliers with eastern 
Soudan. Sennaar, Dongola, Nubia, and Euvet, belong 
to this .livisioii. Thu term N u»tA, since the conquests uf 
Mohamnied Ali, is sometimes used as a general name to 
comprehend all the countries south of the first Nile cata¬ 
racts, which are subject to the Pacha. The Bejas, 
Bishareen, Auabdes, and other tribes belong te this 
division. 

6. The region west of Egypt, known to the Arabs by the 
general name of Maghreb, or the ff est, and extencUng to 
tho extremity of the Atlas chain, comprehends the great 
political division.^ of Tkifoli, including Barca, Tunis, 
Algiers, and Marocco. This extensive region is often 
included by Europeans in the general term of Barbary. 

The chief Oases westward from Fezzan moy he classed 
under this head, and placed in the division of BelaP^ 
el-Jkriu, or Land of Dates, according to some iiiteqire- 
tations. 

7. The Sahara, or tho great desert; with some of tliq 
oases. 

8. SouuAN or Central Nigritia, comprehending the 
region.? watered by the Quorra and its tributaries, and by 
tlie tributaries to the Lako Tchad. 

9. As a subdivision of No. 8, we moy reckon the copt 
from tho Senegal to the outlets and d#ta of the Quorra, in¬ 
cluding the countries watered by the Senegal, Gambia, Rio 
Grande, ifcc. &c., and the coast of Guinea, with the states in 
the interior. A name is wauling for this division; we 
shall use that of Western Nigritia, under which the subr 
divisions of this region, as for as they are known, will he 
given. The term of Seiiegambia was once in use, to signify, 
the country from tlie Senegal to the neiglibourbow of 
Sierra Ireone. ■ 

10. The region from the Bight of Biafra to Cape Negro, 
vvliicli may be named Southern Nigritia, compreliendmg 
a long line -of coast little known, and an interior still Icsa 
explored. The names of Loango, Conoo, AngolazJ^' . 
Benoukl A, are the chief great divisions hitherto ailopteilaly'' 
those who have described this region. 

These divisions of Nigritia, which are iiere adopted for 
the sake of convonienco, are tliose of Balbi iii his Abregi 
lie Gwgrxqjhie, exeunt that he makes a fiosh division of tlip 
Guinea coast, which comprehends the two great staten; of 
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Aihantoe, Dahomey, &Ci, snd calls it hy the name of 
Maritime • NigrUia. 

Tlic African i4ands, sot immediately bordering on the 
coast, consist of the following chief groups, or single 
islands. 

North Atiantic Ocean. 

The Madciras—Arcliipolago of the Canaries—the ten 
Cape Verde Islands—Islands in the Bight of Biafra; Fer¬ 
nando Po, Prince's Island, St. Thomas, Anno Bom, &c. 
—^The nine Asores, or Western Islands, are considered by 
some geographers as belonging to Africa. 

South Atlantic Ocean. ^ 

St. Matthew—Ascension—St. Helena.-r-Tlie three small 
islands ofTristan d'Acunha. f j; 

Thr South Indian Ocean^ 

Madagascar, which may he considered as the centre of 
an Archipelago of small islands, to which belong the Mau¬ 
ritius and Bourbon, the Comoro Islands in the Mozambique 
ohannel, the Sccbcllcs, with the Amirantos; and the islands 
on the coast of Zanguebar. 

The North Indian Ocean. 

The islands of Socotra , off Cape Guardafui. The islands 
of the Red Sea are generally small and inco'ntiderable, ."ind 
partake of the oharacter of the Arabiftn and African coasts, 
to which they moy be respectively assigned according to 
their degree of proximity. 

European Possessions in Africa. 

Portuguese. —The government of the Madeiras—of 
tlie Cape Verde Islands; and the small posts of Caeheu 
on the San Domingo, Bissao, Zinghicor, Farim and 
Geba—of St. Thomas, and Prince's Island—the post of 
Whidah in Dahomey—the I'aptainey or government of 
Congo and Angola, consi-sting mainly of a few towns and 
posts—the Mozambique government, on the (toasts of 
Sofala and Mozambique, extending from the bay of Da 
Lagoa tq Cape Delgado: it is divided into seven eajitain- 
cies, but the real possessions of the Portuguese are now 
few and insecure ; the chief arc, the little island of Mozam¬ 
bique, and the settlements of Quilimane, Senna, Tctte, 
Manica, un the Zambezi river. Melinda, once a flourishing 
Portuguese settlement on the Zanguebar coast, is now 
deserted by that nation. 

English. —Batbuvsl, on a small isle at the oullot of the 
Gambia, and a few posts dejiendent upon it—tlic ostabli.sh- 
ment of Sierra I.,eonc—the establi.shments on the Gold and 
Slave Coast, all, except one, within the Ashantee territory. 
Cape-Coast is the chief position; the rest are of little 
importance—the islands of Fernando Po, oeeupiod in 
iS'iS, Ascension, St. Helena, and the islands of Tri.stan 
d'Acunha—the colony of the Cape of Good Hope—the 
Mauritius, and a number of small islands belonging to the 
Madagascar Archipelago. 

French. —^The state of Algiers on the northern coast of 
Africa, conquered by the Freneh in 18.10—ou the Senegal 
and Gambia coast, the district of St, Louis, and that of 
Goree—the isle of Bourbon, and St. Marie, near Mada¬ 
gascar, witli a few posts on the latter island. 

Spanish. —The Prendios, near Ibo straits of Gibraltar in 
the empire of Mavocco, which ismtain the towns of Ceuta, 
Melilla, &c.—the Archipelago of the Canaries, consisting of 
seven larger and about thirteen smaller islands. 

Dutch.— The only Dutch possessions now iii Africa arc 
snme posts or forts on the Gold Coast, and chiefly within 
the limits of the Ashantee empire: the principal place is 
Elniina, the residence of the governor-general. 

Danish. —^Tho.se are a few unimportant po.sts, also on 
the Gold, and Slave Coasts, and within the Ashantee do- 
'"iniAion. Chfistiansburg is the chief place, and the residence 
of (Jie'govemor-general. Only one vessel wont from Don- 
ma^ to these settlements in 1810, and this after a lapse of 
several years. 

Americ an. —The colony of Liberia near Cape Mesurado, 
feunded by the American Colonization Society. It is a 
' 'j#ivate enterprise, and has for its object the settlement in 
Afrk:a of free negroes from the United States. Tlic chief 
, places are Monrovia and Caldwell. ' 

Ottpman. —These are really foreign possessions, being 
held bji'Turkisli authorities, wiio are nominally depetident 
on the Sultan of Constantinople. They arc Egypt, the 
eastern desert, the Wadys of Siwah. Khargeh, &c., Nuliia, 
Sennaar.Kordofan, &c. Tripoli and Tunis can he no longer 
considered as atjall dependent on the .Sultan. 

AFRICAN ASSOCIAtlON. A society formed in 


Lori!Soh. in tiM| Jfw l78S,W}fh %^ derign «f enoiii*i[|[i^ 
men of . wtetpime tq' explore the interior of Afrioa } or «es 
quirift^ % tnar means a knowledge of the cheroeter-of the 
native inhabitants; and of being enahledte introduce among 
them tiie arts of eiviiizatibh. 

At its first formation, the Association consisted of nine^-' 
five members, many of whom were men distinguished oy 
their zeal in the cause of science. The management was 
intrusted to a committee of five persons elected from among 
the members. This committee administered the fitnds, 
conducted the correspondence, .and appointed the persons to 
w'hom the accomplishment of its objects was confided. Sir 
.Toseph Banks was one of the first and jpst efficient mem¬ 
bers of this committee. w 

Hie first pereon commissioned by the Association Vas 
John Ivedyara, an American, w'ho had already gone round 
the world with Captain Cook, and had given other proofs of 
hi.s adventurous disposition. The task assigned to him was 
that of traversing tlic widest part of the continent of Africa, 
from cast to west, in the supposed latitude of tlie river 
Niger. While preparing himself for this undertaking, and 
making the necessary inquiries at Cairo, where he had arrived 
in August, 1788, Mr. Ledyaiil was seized with a bilious 
fever and died. 

The lommittee lost no time in supplying his place; and 
in October of the same year despatched Mr. Lucas, whom 
they selected on account of the knowledge wbioh ho had 
acquired in provioua travels of the language and eustoms of 
the Arabs. The instruetioiis of the eomniittee to Mr. Lucas 
were, to proceed from Tripoli over the great desert of Sa¬ 
hara, and to return homeward by the way of the Gambia 
or the coast of Guinea. To fulfil these instructions Mr. 
Lucas. proceeded from Tripoli to Mesurata, where he re¬ 
mained aliout a month collecting information, when, owing 
to the difficulties and dangci-s, caused by a state ol' warfare, 
which constantly opposed themselves to his underlakii^, 
he was induced to retrace his steps to Tripoli, and theiu* 
returned soon after to England. 

The next per.snn engaged by the Association was Major 
Houghton, an officer who had acquainted himself, in the 
course of fomior journeys,With the customs of the Moors 
and Negroes. He anived at the month of the river Gambia 
in Novemtier, 1780, and ascended tlic stream to Medina, 
tlie capital of the kingdom of Wwilli, on the north side of 
the river. He next crossed the river Faleme, and arrived 
at Forbaiina, sixty-five miles S.E. of Banibouk. Endeavour¬ 
ing thence to penetrate the kingdom of Ludamar, Major 
Houghton engaged with some Moorish traders at Jarra to 
accompany them to Tislioet, but was treacherously plun¬ 
dered by them and left in the desert. After severe pri¬ 
vation, he returned to Jarra, and there ^d, in Septem¬ 
ber, 179], not withont strong suspicions W having been 
murdered. 

Without being (’uscoilraged by these repeated disappoint- 
inents, the Association sought for some o^er person to pro¬ 
secute their ^ns, and were fortunate in meetin g with Mungo 
Park, who ^ed in May, 1795, and arrived at Jillifi^, on 
the hanks of the Gambia, and near to its mouth, in the 
kingdom of Barra. In Decemher he set out from Pisania, 
aecompamed by two negfof servants and four oilier natives, 
and advanced into the kingdom of Woolli. He then went 
through Kajaaga, crossed the river Senegal, and proceeded 
through the kingdoms of Knarta and Ludamar to Jarra. 
Mr. Park afterwards sueeessftilly exploreil the banks of the 
river Niger, here called the Joliba, which till then had 
been thought identical with the Senegal,—proceeding as 
far as the popiilous oity of Sego, the capital of Bambarra, 
and to Silla. This last place (in lat. 14'' 48' N., long. 1® 34' 
W.) was the extreme limit of his first journey, the parti¬ 
culars of which were communieateil to the Association in 
1798. The second journey of this adventurous traveller in 
1804 was undertakien at the expense of Governraerrt. 

In July, 1797, Mr. Hornemann, a Getroan, left Lonton 
under an engagement with the Associntion. This gentle¬ 
man had previously endeavoured, by much study, to qualify 
himself for the task of exptoring Africa, and with tHio same 
object remained some lime at (jaiih. He^^ wliile waiting 
the departure of the caravan to Gansina, Mrimferncmannwos 
seized, together With other Europeans, but was released Tiy 
order of General Buonaparte, who, on loariiing bis desti¬ 
nation, supplied him with passports and other faciUties for 
his journey. He commenoed his travels westward with 
the canwun in September, 1798, and arrived at Moorzouk, 
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imi? 4 zxan,‘in Nov«niber» Here he remaineil for a oonsi-; 
<lor«ble time ; end in Apri1« 1600, set out for ^ornoTi. Hiz 
laet desputchM were previously sent off by way of Tripoli, 
and expressed the oojiftdent hope of being able to pcnetrale 
farther to the southward and westward than any preceding 
European traveller. From that time no certain intelligence 
of >his fate was ever heard. Vague ruidours, received eight 
years afterwards, stated the probability of his being still 
alive , in the interior of the country. According to one 
r^ort, he was living, in June, 1803, in Cnshmi, where he 
liod assumed the character of a Marabout or Mussulman 
saint, nmd was highly respected. 

Mr. Nicholls was next engaged by the Association. Tliis 
gentleman, who wae instructed to proceed to Calabar, in 
the Gulf of Benin, arrived there in November, 1804, apd 
died shortly after from the fever of the country. 

A young German, named Roentzen, recommended to the 
Association by_ Professor Bluracnbach, was next despatehed 
to Africa. To fit himself completely for the journey, 
he acquired a competent knowledge-of the Arabic lan¬ 
guage, put off his European dress, and assumed the cha¬ 
racter of a Mussulman. Great part of the year 1809 was 
spent by him at Magiidore, that he might perfect himself 
in the i)art he was to act: he then sot out, with two guides, 
to join the caravan proceeding to Soudan, but before he 
could accomplish this oWeet, he was barbarously mur¬ 
dered,—a deed to which liis guides were most probably 
incited that they might possess themselves of bis property. 

The last missionarv of the Association was Jolm r.ewis 
Burckliardt, a young Swiss of good family, who visited Eng¬ 
land ill 180S, and iii 1808 oflered his services to proceed to 
Aftica. Between this time and March, 1809, when he 
s.viloil for Aleppo, Mr. Burckliardt remained at Cambridge 
studying Arabic. On his arrival at Aleppo he assumed the 
name of Ibrahim Ibn Abdallah, together with the eastern 
nantume, and all the outward eharacteri.stics of n Mussulman. 
He remained in Syria two years and a half, which time was 
spent in acquiring a knowledge qf all the spoken dialects of 
the country, ami in habituating himself to the customs of 
the people. At the expiration of this time he set ofl’ for 
Nubia, cros.sed the Red Sea, and after visiting Mecca and 
Medina, arrived at Cairo in June, ISl.'). In the following 
spring he visited Mount Siiiai, and returned to Cairo, where 
be remained until October, 1817, when he was seized willi 
dysentery and died. The journal of his travels in Syria to 
the time of his arrival in Cairo was transinitlod to the As¬ 
sociation, and published. His papers of a later date, wdiiclv 
are lielieved to have been highly interesting, have not 
hitlierto reached this country, and it is feared are lost. 

These repeated failures appear at length to have discou¬ 
raged the Association from engaging other niis.siunaries. 
A great deal oHnfurmation, connected with the geography 
of Africa, was collected by them from various sources 
during the period of their active labours; and this informa¬ 
tion was commmiicated to the public in the occasional 
pirinted reports ortlieir proceedings. 

The Association has recently merged in the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, into which body its few remaining mem- 
were admitted in 1831. [See Pivceadings of the Asso- 
‘cVd//f»i, from 1794 to 1805; 1-eyden's Hutorif of Voyages 
Discoveries in Africa, oditcil by 11. Murray; and Jour- 
iet'k'f ike Lmulon Geog. Hoc. vol. i. p. 257.] 

* AFRICAN COMPANY. A regulated Company csta- 
bfij.gcd by the , act 2.'! Goo. II. cap. 31, (1754,) which was 
lias tiuivged with the maintenance of all the British forts that 
lidtolwcen Capo Blanco in lat. 20° 47' N., long. 16° 58'W. 
nad ,tt(e Cape of Good Hope, and afterwards witli upholding 
tlti^r otoly which lie between Caiie Rouge and the Cape of 
GotM Iie|)c. Previously to its incorporation, four other joint- 
st(x^ companies hud boon successively established for prose- 
entuk-itlic African trade. The last of these, the Royal 
Afrii^ Compiiny, had an exclusive privilege by charter, 
utder which it carrioil on a losing trade of conveying ne¬ 
groes to the plantations, and of importing gold-dust, ele¬ 
phants'teeth, and dyeing drugs from the inland parts of 
Airiea. By the act which established the Aftioan Company 
this exclusive.charter was recalled, and their forts and garri¬ 
sons were ve8t#.in the regulated company. The fine which en¬ 
titled any mcfChant to be admitted a raomlior of this coiTJora- 
tion was limitiKl to forty shillings. The Company was prohi¬ 
bited from trading in its coriKifatc capacity, or upon a joint 
stock; from borrowing money, or from laying any restraints 
«pon tlie trade, which might be carried on IVedljifrom lill 


places and b^ all fiersQiM, being British subjects, tvho sliould 
pay the fine. Tto govemment was vested in % ^iiimittee 
of nine perspnp. who were clpcted annually hjrtlie (Veem^n 
of the Company resident m Xdndon, Bristol, and l-tverpool; 
three members being returned from each of the places, wfiio 
held their sittings in Loiidon. 

For the purpose of maintaining the forts and garrisons, 
an annual sum of about 13,000f. was voted by Parliament, for 
the due disposal of which die committee were responsible to 
Government. The salaries of their clerks and agents, with 
all other expehkes of management, including compensation 
to the members of the committee for their'trtmhle, were 
allowed out of the sums received as fines of admission frara 
the fVeemen. In the cours#of time it happen^ timt the 
whole expense a| the Company came to he defrayed by the 
pulilic, and for this reason the charter of its incorporation was 
recalled by Parliament in 1821 <1 and 2 Geo. IV. cap. 28); 
his Majesty lieing empowered to grant allowances to the 
officers and servants of tlie Company. Tlie possessions of 
the Company on the west coast of Africa were by this act 
annexed to and made dependencies upon the colony of 
Sierra I.eone. 

AFR1CAN.INSTITUTION. A society established in 
London, in April, 1807., whose declared objects were, to col¬ 
lect accurate information respecting the natural produc¬ 
tions, as well as the agricultural and commercial capabilities 
of the African continent, and, also, respecting the conditbn, 
intellectual, moral, and political, of its inhabitants: to cul¬ 
tivate friendly relations with the African people, and to 
promote among them thu diffusion of useftil kriowletlgc:— 
to introduce among thorn the arts of civilization; to promote 
the pursuit of agriculture, furnishing for that pui-jiose seeds 
and plants, and implements of husl)andry. Another ob¬ 
ject announced by the promoters of the institution, was that 
of iiitruducing useful medical discoveries among the in¬ 
habitants-an object of the highest benefit when the nature 
of (he climate is considered. In ortler to accomplish these 
aims, the institution proposed to employ suitable agents, to 
establish correspondences, ami to reward the exertions of 
individuals iii promoting its purposes. It was another prin¬ 
cipal object to obtain a knowledge of the African languages 
most extensively used, and to reduce them to writing, with 
the vie w of facilitating the spread of information among the 
natives. As an important instrument for promoting mese 
objects, the members of the institution wore invited to devote 
their individual attention and united intluenre to obtain the 
enfon^ement of the low, then recently passed, for abolishing 
the African slave trade, and to expose all attempts to evade 
its provisions. 

Among the early patrons of these laudable objects, were 
to be found many of those members of lioth Hou.ses of Par¬ 
liament whose exertions had procured the passing of the 
abolition law. 

The institution disclaimed nil projects of a colonising or 
commercial nature, and did not profess the intention of 
imparting religious instruction to the African people. 

■ro provide the funds required for the prosecution of its 
plans, four classes of contributors were invited to associate 
themselves; viz., Iweditary governors, whose qualification 
was a donation of sixty guineas and upwards; life gover¬ 
nors, whose donations amounted to thirty guineas; gover¬ 
nors, who subscribed annually three guineas and upwards; 
ami members, who contributed each one guinea u-year. 
The affairs of the institution were to he administered by a 
patron, president, twenty vice-presidents, and thirty direc¬ 
tors; the latter body being chosen annually from among the 
governors. 

Plans so extended required, for their accomplishment, the 
possession of very ample funds, if, indeed, succesi could 
be rcasonahlv hoped from .".ny eflorts, howerer powerftilly 
supported, wliere the directing body was so far removed 
from the sphere of action, and must nccessarilytntrust the 
execution of its schemes to agents, whose views and interests 
might not coincide with, those of tlie London directors. Tlie 
subscriptions obtained at the first establishment of the insti¬ 
tution wero considerahli! both in number and amoimt, but 
they very soon feU shortof the sum required, so that in 1815 
its permanent income was already considerably below .'>0U/. 

" In the first year of its establislimcnt, the iiisliluiion 
sent out to Sierra Leone three African youths, who had 
been instructed on the plans of Dr. Bell and Joseph I-an- 
caster; it gave direotions for engaging persons qualified 
to toach tlie Arabic and Sowsoo languages; cenvpyed 


varioul seeds and plants to dlffisrent parts ofttio coast, and 
distributed them among Ifee natives, together with prooer 
instructions tor their culture and management: it provided 
machines tor eleoning cotton, and a press for expressing the 
oilnf the castor-nut; and it offered piemiumsto the importers 
of cotton, rice, indigo, and coffee of African production. With 
all this, its vigilance was unceasing to detect infractions of 
the abolition law, and the exertions of the director wore 
Successfully ajiplied towards the obtaining of an act of par¬ 
liament declaring the slave trade a feloniousjerime. 

If the success of the institution as regards its benevolent 
views of enlightening the natives has not hitlicrto been ren¬ 
dered very apparent, we must not thence tpnclude that its 
exertion^have been nltogethef’^abortive. Men in a state of 
savage nature have never all at once become convinced of 
the benefits of the arts of civilization; and it appears in¬ 
evitable, that in every effort to that end, much exertion 
must Ik) employed touitlu^y, or to the production of a 
seemingly inadequate good. However small that portion of 
immediate good may be, wo may yet hope that in the pre¬ 
sent case its ultimate effects will be such as nut to disap¬ 
point the sober and rational hopes of the philanthropist. 

AFRICA'NUS, Leo. [See Lao Africanos.j 

AFRICA-NUS. SEXTUS JULIUS, a Christian wiiter 
of the third century, is considered by some authors to have 
been a native of Africa, and was, according to Cave, 
bishop of Emmaus, a.d. 232. fJJavicr, in tlic IHographie 
Unicerselle, makes him the descendant of an African family, 
and born in Palestine. Between the'years 218 and 222, a. d., 
Africanus was employed in an embassy to the Emperor 
Heliogabalus for tlie restoration of Emmaus, which city, in 
consequenct) of his entreaties, was rebuilt under the name of 
Nicopolis. He attended the lectures of the bishoj) Heraclius 
at Ale.xandria, some time before the year 23). 

Eusebius ascribes to Africanus a work which contains, 
under the title a collection of pa^ges from various 

authors, chiefly on physical, matliomafiel^' and other topics 
which belong to domestic economy, medicine, botany, mi¬ 
neralogy, and the military sciences. Fragments of this 
work are printed .among tho Mathematici Vetcren, I*aris, 

169,3, folio, and reprinted in the 7th vidunie of the works of 
Meursius, Flor(ince, 1740, but it is not quite certaiii whether 
tliis work contains the real KesH of AlVicaniis. It iras been 
translated by Guischardt, in his Mmoirss Militaires des 
Green at’ dm Romahtn, 1758, in 4to. There exists, also, a 
translation by Africanus of the book of Atslias of Babylon, 
under the title llix/oria Certarninis ApodoUci, 1.500, 8vo. 

The word Ke.stos signifies in the Grtajk language a girdle 
of v'arious colours. Probably the title Kosti alludes to tho 
different hues of an embroidered girdle, or to the magical 
power of the girdle of Venus. Tho Kesti teach, among other 
things, how to grow fruit in the shape of animals, or of the 
human countenance, and how to produce pomegranates w'ith- 
oiit kernels, and figs of various colours, &c, 

ValesiuB, Scaliger, and others, considered tho contents 
of the Kesti to be unworthy of the Cliristian c.hronologer, 
Africanus, and attribute them to a pagan philosopher called 
Bextus; and Jerome omits the Kexti in liis list ofthe works 
of Africanus. But Eusebius, Hint. Ecel. vi, 31. ed. Vales, p. 
295, Suidas, Vossius, 'Wctslein, and others, ascribe the Kmti 
to Africanus, Compare Hamberger's Zaverlaensige Nach- 
richten, tom. ii. p. 525. 

Africanus wrote a chronological work in five sections under 
the title of Pentttbibhs, containing, as some learned men 
think, an abridgment and a continuation of Manetho’s work. 
The Pentabiblm contained a sort of universal history, com¬ 
posed to prove the antiquity of true religion and the novelty 
ofpaganisra. Fratmionts of tliis chronology are extant in the 
works of Eusebius, Syneollus. Malala,Theophanes, Codrenns, 
and in tlie Chronicon Pmchale. Tho Pentabiblnn commences 
witli the Creation, 5499 n.c. andetoses with 221 A.n. The 
ehroTiolrigy of Africanus places the birth of Christ throe 
years liefi’ire the eommencoraent of our cera. But under 
tho reign of Diocletian, ten years were taken from the 
number which had elapsed, and thus the computation of 
the chnrclies of Alexandria and Antioch were rTOonciled. 
[See vEra.] 

According to Fabricius, Bibl. Or. ed. nwa, viii, p. 9, there 
existe at Pari* a MS. containing an abstract of Penta- 
Mlos. Scaligdr has borrowe<l, in bis cibtion Eusebiuti, 
ti^e chronology of A&icantw extant in Geo. Syncelli, Chro 
tfogrofihia 00 Ademo ad Dwelesianum, d Joe. Goar, Gr. et 
Zol. Paris, M> 


_ Afrieamis. wrote a learned letter to Orifffii.to. whtoh.lM 
disputes toe autlienticify of the apoeryp^l history of Busan- 
nan. This letter ha* been .printed at Basle, in Greek and 
Latin, 1674, 4to. 

A great part of another letter of Africanus to Aristides, 
reconciling the disagreement between the genealogies Of 
Christ in Matthew and Luke, is extant in Eusebius's Eeole- 
nasHeal History. In order to reooa^ the difibrence be¬ 
tween the genealogies, he has recourse to the law of adoption 
among the Jews, by which brothers wore oblig^ to marry 
the wives of their brothers who died without childrem 

The lact of a man so learned and intelligent as the chro- 
nologer Africanus being a Ohristiao, lefrites the error of 
those who think that all Christians in toe first centuries of 
our wra were illiterate. The critielsnis of Africanus upon ftie 
apocryphal books seem to attest that be did not receive toe 
canonical writings of too New Testament without previous 
examination ; and from his manner of reconciling the dif¬ 
ferent genealogies of Christ, it appears oertain that lie 
recognised the authenticity of the Gospels in which they 
occur. 

AFTER-MATH is the gross which grows after the hay 
lia-s been made; it is also called latter-math, roweti, or 
rowett, and when loft long on tho ground it is colled ./bgg 
in some places. Where the land is rich and Ituy valuable, 
the aftermath is often mown and made into hay. This 
hay is inferior in value and nourislimeiit to tlie first crop, 
which contains the flower-stalks of the grass. It is not. 
good for horses, especially those which arc driven fast and 
work hard; it is thought injurious to their wind. Cows and 
sliecp are fond of it, and with them it is not liable to the same 
objection. Whether it be more profitable to cut a second 
crop of hay, or to feed off tho attennatli, must depend on 
circuntstances and situations. Unless the meadows can lie 
irrigated, or well manured, taking off' two crops of bay in 
one year exhausts them, and is apt to produce moss, wluali 
tin; tread of sheep and cattle prevents. 

There is a practice with some farmers to leave the after- 
math on the ground from hay-making time to the next 
spring; this is then called fogg-f and the young grass, 
springing up through the old, makes it palatable to young 
cattle. Arthur Young mentions this practico with some 
comniendatioii, as a resource m spring; but it itoes not 
accord with a w'cll-regulated system of husbandry, in which 
all food .should, if possible, be given in its most perfect 
state. The fogg, half rotten by a wet winter, cannot be 
wholesome foixl; besides, altlgs and various insects breed 
in it. The aftermath should be fed off clean before winter. 
A good farmer should have bay, straw, and roots sufficient 
for Ids stock. Swedish turnips, mangel wurzel, carrots, &c., 
can be stored in winter and strewed ujion the pastures in 
spring, by which the stock will be bettor fed, and the land 
improved. 

AGA, the name of a dignity, and also an epithet of 
respect, among the Turks. It ’ signifies Jitorolly a groat 
man, a lord, or a commander. Some e^iologists assort, 
that the original meaning of the word is a baton, taken us 
the ensign of command. In Turkey, the Aga of the janis¬ 
saries, while that corps subsisted, was their commanding 
officer or colonel, whose place was one of high authority and 
dignity in the state. There is also tho spahllar-ago, that is, 
the colonel of the spaliis, or cavalrv'. Aga is likewise the 
common epithet of civility used in addressing or speaking 
of the eunuchs employed in the seraglio; and their ehiof is 
distinguished by the title of Capi Aga. The Capi Aga, or 
Capi Ago-ssi, as ho is often called, is one of the principal 
officers of the court of Constantinople. *“ 

AGAME'MNON, King of Mycen», and commander-in- 
chief of the Grecian array at the siege of Troy. Acoowling 
to the fabulous genealogies of tile poets, he was fourth i« 
descent from Jmiiter, and grandson to Pelops, who came 
from Asia into Greece, and laid the foundation of a now 
dynasty of princes, whieh soon supplanted the older race 
of the Danai. Pelops acquired the kingdom of Pisa by mar 
riage. Atrous, son of Pelops, being liahisUed from his 
father's house for having slain liis brotoor-Ghrysipiius, fled 
to Mycenee, where his sister's son, Eurystoeua, groiidsoti of 
Perseus, then reigned. He ingratiated latoseif so much 
with the people, that he was chosen king on the death ol 
Eurystheus, and left toe sceptre to his eldest son, (or, some 
have said, grandson,) Agamomnem. The dominuat of My- 
ccriro comprehended the northern part of fr rgolis, Oariitmi 
and Sicypn, with the te«itories annexed to them, and 



^eialo«> afterwards called Aohaia; thus including the whole 
northern coMt of Peloponnesus. Menelaus. second son of 
Atreus, obwined the kingdom of Lacedsomon. by mon-iafo 
with Helena^ daughter of I’yndareus and Leda. The soulS' 
orn and lar^ portiott of Argolis, though governed hy a 
monaroh of its oWnj was probably dependent to a great 
degree on its more powerful neighbour of Mycense. It docs 
not appear who inherited the kingdom of Pisa after Pelops: 
none of tlie four chiefs who led the Eleians to Troy 
.were of his fhmily) so that the degree of influence which 
the Pclopid princes possessed over Elis can hardly he ascer¬ 
tained. A large portion of Messenia, according to Strabo, 
was occupied by oulonists who followed Pelops from Asia. 
Thus, in at least four, probably i^,flve, of the siX: principal 
dMsions of Peloponnesus, (Arcadm being the one excepted,) 
the honse of Atrfeus had a dirert ftunily interest and in¬ 
fluence. The exact nature of tho inlluence is not easily 
defined: but the best authorities concur in bearing testi¬ 
mony to its existence. Homer mentions the sceptre of 
Agamemnon as the emblem of authority ‘ over all Argos 
(Peloponnesus) and many idandsand Thucydides ex- 
jiressoa his belief that , the above-named monarch ‘ assembled 
the Grecian forces, not wo much tlirough favour, as feox.’ 

In the earliest" Vnd most credible autliors, Homer and 
Hesiod, we find no trace of the long train (if horrors which 
laid waste the house of Pelops, according to later writers, bnd 
especially the tragedians. At present wo shall conflno our¬ 
selves to relating what boors some mark of historical truth. 
The history of Agamemnon, before the Trojan war, is com- 

f iriacd in tivo sentonee.s: he was the pon of Atreiis, whence 
10 and his brother wore called Atrid®, according to tho 
Grecian custom of giving to the son a patrmijmic name, 
or a name formed according to certain ruks from iXwtname 
of the father •, and ho married Clyteranestra, sister of Helen. 
ThcTnjjan war arose out of the abduction of Helen by Paris, 
otherwise called Alexander, sou of Priam, King of Troy. It 
is commonly said, tliat a number of the princes of (jrcece 
having been drawn together as suitors by the extraordinary 
beauty of Ilelcn, Tyndareus exacted an oath from them, that 
<m whom.socver the choice should fall, if the maid should he 
carried off, all the rest should unite to recover her: and that 
in virtue of this oath, the confederate princes assembled 
under the command of Agumoinnon. In reference to this 
story, Thucydides has expre.ssed his belief, ‘ that Agamem¬ 
non got together that iieet. not so much for that he had 
with him tho suitors of Helena, bound thereto by oath to 
Tyndareus, as for this, that ho exceeded the rest in power." 
In continuation, the Iii.storian lays great stress upon his naval 
power, as evinced hy his being, in Homer's words, ' king of 
many islands,' and by his lending sixty ships to Uio Arca¬ 
dians, besides conducting- a hundred filled with his own 
followers, a larger dumber than was led by any other chief. 

The assembled fleet was detained at Aulis by contrary 
winds. Tho seer Cahdias, being consulted how th(^ anger 
of the gods mijriit be averted, and the delay obviated, 
declared that Iph^enia, daughter of Agavuenuion, who had 
incurred tho displeasure of Diana by killing her favourite 
stag, must 1)0 sacrificed to the goddess. The natural rc- 
luctanoo of the father was overcome by importunity and 
ambition; and the intended victim was summoned to Aulis, 
under pretence of betrothing her to Achilles. At the point 
of death she was miraoulottsly saved by Diana, whose 
priestess she afterwards became among a savage jxiople of 
Asia, called the Tauri. This story is related neither by 
Homer nor Hesiod: it rests, however, on the early autho¬ 
rity of Pindar, Pytli. ii., and .^sehylus; and is pregnant with 
too important consequences to be omitted, since the alienation 
of Clytemneatra ftwm her husband b said by those atithors 
to have originated in her horror of this unnatural action. 
The siege «f Troy was protracted for ton years. The 
most memorable event of it is the quarrel lastween Aga¬ 
memnon and Achilles, tlio subject of the Iliad; in which 
tho former placed himself very completely in the wrong.. 
Homer represents him as brave, and cx|)ert in aims, 
insomuch that when a Grecian warrior was selected by 
lot who should contend with Hector in single combat, 
it was the general prayer that the lot might fall on Ajax, 
Diomedes, or Agamemnon. Still it is as the commander, 
rather then as the soldier, that ho is presented to (lur 
notice, anti usually with some reference to hb wealth and 
power: ‘king of men' is. the distinguishing epithet con¬ 
stantly added to his name, as ‘ swift footed is to the name 
of Achilles, Hesiod also (Fr»gm. 48) says that the 


Cftympion ^ baa gtyoB strength to the deseendanta of 
dBaous, wetdtii to tl^se of Atrous. Rotdrhing iirom Troy ha 
was treacherously murdered by hb wife; who, daring hi# 
absence, had formed an adtilterous attachment to .AEgisthus, 
son of his uncle Thyestes., This catastrophe is the suMeef 
of the Agamemnon of .^schylus, op of the most submb 
compositions in the range of the Grecian drama. Orestes, son 
of Agamemnon, then a child, was saved by the care of his 
tutor, ‘and timely flight. After passing seven years in 
exile, he returned in secret, avenged to ftther s death 
by the slaughter of hb mother and of .^gisthus, and re¬ 
covered his paternal jungdom, which he ruled with honour. 

Those legends of ilie bouse of Agamemhon formed a fa¬ 
vourite subject with the Greek tragedians. Three of the 
seven remaining plays of .^scbylus arc founded On it, the 
Agamemnon, the Chophorei, which_ has for its subject the 
revenge of Orestes, and the Eumenides, which relates the 
remorse and madness of Orestes, and his trial and acquittal 
before the Athenian court of ATeiopagus. The Electra of 
Sophocles has tlie same subject os the Ghophorei. Euri¬ 
pides has too tragedies on tho story of Iphigenia; and one 
called the jflectra, which has the Same Subject as the Cbo- 
phorei and Electra of Sophocles, but is much infiirior 
to both of them. Tho Orestes of the same author relates 
the history of Orestes subsequent to the death of Clytem- 
nestra. 

A'GAMA7 in zoology, a genus of reptiles belonmng to 
the order of saurians, and family iguanians, as establimod 
by Baron Cuvier in the Regne Animal. Tho division to 
which this genus appertains is one of the four natural orders 
into which M. Brogniart distributed the whole class of rep¬ 
tiles or amphibia of Linnmus, and in which he has been fol¬ 
lowed by the most judicious subsequent zoologists. The 
earlier division by which Liniimus proposed to arrange the 
umphiliia in two orders, reptiles and serpents, or those with 
and those without feet, tliough plausible in appearance, and, 
to a certain exte||^ readily applicable to practical purposes, 
is, in reality, but little conformable to the physical nature 
and zoological conformation of these animals ; because its 
principles do not comprehend all the characters which direct 
and influence their habits and economy. M. Brogniart, in 
joining to the Liunman principle of division taken from llie 
organs of locomotion, the additional consideration of the 
couiparative quantities of respiration in this class, has laid 
the foundation of a distribution more agreeable to the system 
of nature, and, as far as it goes, perhaps, more satisfactory, 
than the primary divisions iu any other class of animals. 
The four orders thus e.stablished by M. Brogniart, and now 
generally admitted by naturalists, are, 1st. the Chetoruans, 
(or tortoises and turtles,) which have two auricles in the 
heart, four legs, and the body defended by two largo ^latea 
or bucklers, the upper formed by the union and dilatation of 
the ribs, and the lower by tho sternum : 2d. the Sauriam, 
(or lizards,) with two auricles in the heart, four, or, in a few 
instances only, two legs, and bodies covered with scales: 
3d. the Ophidians, (or serpents,) with two auricles in the 
heart, no feet, and bodies generally covered with scales: 
and 4lh, the Batrachians, (or ftogs, toads, salamanders, &c.,) 
which have only one auricle in the heart, four, or rarely two 
logs, and naked bodies; and which, moreover, like the iu- 
soct tribes, arc subject to a metamorphosis, passing, with 
age, from the state of a fish which risspires threugh gills, to 
that of a quadruped breathing air by means of lungs. Tho 
example of this last order presented by the tadpole or young 
frog, and of tho transformation which'it undergoes upon as¬ 
suming its perfect reptile form, are familiar to every one. 

Having given this general preliminary view of tho prin¬ 
ciples of classification establi.shcsl in this class of animals, in 
order that tho reader may be enabled to comprehend the 
precise import of the terms which we arc obliged to employ', 
it is only necessary to obson’e farther, that Baron Cuvier has 
subdivided the order, 8aurian.s, into six natural families, dis¬ 
tinguished from one another by peculiar and influential cha¬ 
racters. Of these the imiauians are the third in order; they 
diflTer from the otlier iamilies chiefly in the nature of the 
tongue, which is thick, fleshy, and attached to the under- 
jaw; consequently, without tlie power of, being protruded, 
as ill the generality of reptiles. The tongues of the croco¬ 
diles and alligators, indeod, are of the same fbnu; but from 
these destrucrive reptiles the iguanians are zoologically dis- 
tingnishod by their long flexible toes not united by mem¬ 
branes, and generally by flieir diminutive size, round tails, 
and smaE imbricatea scales. M. Cuvier again subdivides 





the fomily igUEUiians into two smaller sections, or sabr 
families; the iguaniansj pr^jporlrimmlled, which, bestdes the 
ordinary series of nMatwry or jaw-’teeth, have likowise' two 
small additicmal rows on the posterior mar^n of tlte palato^ 
apd the agamioha, which want these additionsdorpalalic tc^. 
To the latter suMamily, of which, indsied, it is the type, bc^. 
Ktnn the geni^ agama, the sul^t of the presOnt ardcte, 
and of which we proceed' to describe the oharabtersi and a 
few. the prino4»l species; ' ^ ' • 

In the form of Hitih' ht^a ahd teCth'the agamiia r^ieinble.' 
the common lizan^^htdi^r in thhiiriihrici^iibnldewfa^^ 
cover their tails. , Th^ ^aiiimalB .^'^ the body, arid 
shorter in ; ]prO|»eg^n th^ geperidity of saurian 

' family ; theskip,laxl^ of bong distended.or 

puffed out with,^!atthe will'ofthert^le: t^wholebo^; 
ps well ite the head, i^k, and feet, is covered with rainulej, 
fhombridlil or hexagbnal Umlns, oftett |W(dQnged in thO form ’ 
of little tgdnoSf'andLri^ililig when the body » inilited with 
air. The head isi|^ bn^ hnd ffat, particulariy^ towards^ 
the occiput^' the neoh olsO hi short, and ^^0 ,tail seldom ' 
lunger than ttiebody. ^eto pn^poitioHS |he agamas 
much_ of the hideous and disgusting appem-jutee ol toads, 
and, indeeth SSha arid'ottier atitbran have occasionally 
confimaded;\hem trith thn^ In many })arts of 

South America '^^Sied.cbameieons, from their power 

of dilaMng the WKh ^nus, to a certain extent, 

imitating ^these iitiii^als in liM'rarious hues which they are 
capable of assuming'^ In other respects the various species 
«f agamas ^Si^,|ili^fim;|m|hiably iVora one another, as to 
have induced IhUM '^vier to arrange them in separate 
subgeiiera, distinguisli^ by the form of their scales and 
the jiresence or* absence of pores in, the thiglia. Spis, 
and some other writers, are inclined to regard these distinc¬ 
tions aareal generic diaracters, but they are obviously of 
too little i&pnitance, and exercise an ^uence too oonlined 
over the hkbits and econmny of the <^||ils, to warrant Us 
in adopting the ideas of these soologiMP^We shnll there¬ 
fore follow the more judicious sentimeim of M. Cuvier, in 
regiurding these Snbdivisiwe as of no intrinsic Value in 
them|tolras, but merely ua^l. as a practical means of dis- 
tin^istiing the species. It will be sufficient at present to 
indicate these different subgenera, and to refer to thp works 
of the abovmmentioned naturalists foe a more partidldar oc- 
ccBint of their several and respetUive characters. Generally 
speaking, the agamas have no thigh pores; some, however, 
are provided, as is the case with many ether saurian reptiles, 
with a row of those pores along the inner surface of each 
thjgh ; some species have the toes so short and rigid as to 
compel them to live entirely on. the surface of the earth, 
whore they reride aihong rocks and heaps of stones, and 
conceal themselves in the crevices; others again, which have 
long and Ilexible toes, ariiend trees with great facility, and 
sport among their branches witli the utmost security. All 
arc of a diminuU re Site, and, like most other reptiles, feed 
upon insects and other small animals: one or two species, 
nuvertholess, are reported to be herbivorous. Their geogra¬ 
phical distribution is very extensive, and embraces all the 
not and temperate parts of the known world; Asia, Africa, 
Australia, and South America have each their appropriate 
speciea, which often differ from one another so slightly, tliat 
much confusion still prevails among tlioir characters and 
synonyma. The most remarkable species are, of those 
without jiores on the interior face of the thighs,— 

The muricated agama {Ag. Murkata, Cuv.), first de¬ 
scribed by the celebrated John Hunter in the zoological 
part of Vfhite.’s Voyugn' to New South Wake. It is one of 
the most eommonTixaras ^ that coiony; measures upwards 
of a foot in length, csimpiwiiendin g the tail, wliicU is twice 
as long a.s the body, grid, fro tog fac great length and perfect 
division of its toBiS; r^dy a^nris trees, and lives entirely 
in the woods, where it hunts about for insects and caterpillars. 
Its general colour is a brpwhigh grey, m.arkail with dusky 
bars, wluch run in a longifadihalidirMfiait on tJio body, but, 
transversely on the legs and tail. Tbtfwsiles which cover the 
wper and outer parts of ^etnink au^ extremities are rhom- 
wmm, and carinated, or elevated into sharp-pointed ridges, 
fiarmiDg parallel lines or rows ef spines upon the ba^ arid 
sides. KW» *he shoulders to the very , point of ^e tail.' The 
head similar scales, all direethd backwards and 

prolonged ttpmi thh eeciput into a crostoii'wcak smrie8. ;, The . 
toes of all ^ feet we ^ell separated, and fhrnisbsd under¬ 
neath tmudl scales; the two, middle toes iff .^ie 

hind feet kre length of the others. * 


Latiiiiait^irtesaii'y 

The Agama Barbatd of Guvier is aiwther species from the 
same locality. It is ratherdarger than the muricated agama, 
but peeserves the some relative dimensions, and lives m the 
forcsta in the same manner, : A range of large spinous 
scales passes in tiansveise-bands over its back and tall, and 
the ttiroat is covered ivith jpug^poinfod scales, forming a 
sort of beard, though neither so littong not so conspicuous as 
in tlie guanas, Similar scales iceyer |he;sides and form two 
oblique crests behind the ears; the belly is spotted with 
yellcw, and the throait>^C|p^e of being distended at tlie 
Will of the animal. Thw-specieS is l%eWw figured and de¬ 
scribed in‘White’s Voyage, p. 25S, but was considered by 
Mr. Hunter as a mere'variety of the former. 

Other species of this division, having pores on the inner 
surface of the thighs, are the Lciolepie {A. Guttata) of 
M. Cuvier, of C-jHi” China, with white rays and spots on a 
bright blue grotK; the TnmiAohyfie (A. Undulata), of a 
uniform dark blue colour with a white cross on the throat, 
and which, as well as the kindred species, A.Ntgn-Collaris 
and A. Cyclurus, described by Spis^'lnhsbits vanous parts of 


.;j.AgWBIi''j|iSll»to.] , , , 

Soutti America; thri Sroeftytopk® (A. Vitteta), which seems 
to fortB the oOmieeting Uiik between this genus and thb 
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guanas, from which latter it is dishlSguishod only hy tl^o 
ahsenco of teeth in the palate; it is found in India, and hus 
liglit blue bands uwn a dark blue ground ; had, laatly^lthfi 
/% 2 ^« 4 >'na<As« (A. CkiniiminUidr from tlm Malayaiv peniusa^ 
remarkaide forltslatge size. Uniform blue colour,'1^^^^ 
particularly from being one of the -very few ^ponies optsahl^, 
reptiles whkfo feed upon vegetahle substances; .Soron Chridcp 
assures us that it livesu;[) 0 n iiuiis ;and'nut& t^, 

agarnas without pbnss jlitiSm' thtsfas^the principal, sj^i^S 
are, tbe ^nou* Agi^ CA,AeuWin>,.of a ^llowish grey 
colour wiQi numnrous trenstfoise, Jbrewn bwds-' AH' 
upper parts of tho body,,arb'joiw6iiisi4-W^ eteyafottVesales, 
forming small pointed pyramids of^tm si46<;''fhe body is. 
short and thick, the tail.likew^inwttt*^lS<th^ broid and 
flat, and die belly prdthbeiMitA iU the length of 

the tail and the body beiiSg''^ered With scales, tho: whole' 
animal has much of tlilaand iqipeafanco tZfa.froS 
toad: it is found at 04pd. of Good ,p,0po, anid, is of 
lui'gor size than the'.c^eiWl%''of die othe<f:s|^w®s- 

The Tapayaxm fA. OrJifoUla4a),-of .Mexico, is^ tery 
similar to tho spoefoS' last .describe ■ f”* P*”" 

portions, but is still shorter and. thiekor. The extraordinary 
figure of this reptile, approaching almost to, the form of; a, 
perfect Sj^tere, Its broad ■Hat headt h* sw covered wi& 
small tubercles or warts intersperikd atnohg the scales, and, 
the faculty wliich it possesses of dl^feriding its body with sar, 
and to a corfain degree assuming d^erent shades of colour, 
liavo caused if to bo sometim^; compared to a toad, and 
sometimes to a cliamelcort^ Dwf' jthe truth is, tliat it has no 
actual relation or affinitj'to either of these animals, hut is 
indebted solely to its naturally disgusting aspoct, for the 
caluranics which the early Spanish writere have heaped 
upon it. Tlio scales of tliis speeieS are small, pointod and 
rou^h on the upper parts, smooth .and flat beneath; on 
various parts of the boidi; they are elevated into insulated 
spines, ranged in six or eight longitudinal rows, but without 
much regularity : the ground colour is dark grey above, 
with irregular brown blotches, aqd beneath yellowi.sh red, 
speckled wWi ;sniall black ^i^. jHTlie legs are short and 
thick anil the toes Of ^ual lengih/ birth before and behind. 
The tapayavin inhabits the mountainous wid rocky parts of 
.South America, from the Isthmus of Barieii to Patagonia; 
according to Hay, it is capable of domestication, and even 
recognises and shows a kind of aUachment to tliose who 
food it. , 

Other subgcnera and species beloiigingfro^this division of 
the agamas are Trapelns (A. .^ligypticus), remarkable for its 
ebange of colour, oven jaore sudden than that of the true 
chameleon; the A. Cu^iV of a bright blue colour with 
transverse white marks bn tho sides, from tho Molucca 
Islands; the Lojihyres (A. Gigantoa, Kuhl), with a crest of 
long olevatod spines on tlie neck; and the LyriocirphitluH 
(A. Scutata), which has a similar elevated, crest along the 
back, and tho tail kcol-shaped. Tliis latter species, in many 
respects a most Singular reptile, inhabits Bengal, and lives 
uiKiii fruits. 

Ill the short account which wo have here given of this 
extensive gOnusi we have coil fined our remarks principally 
to the general cliaraoters and mo8| remarkable habits of 
lliese animals, as far as the latter have boon observed; but 
it is to be regretted that we possess.fewer autlicnlic obser¬ 
vations upon tho manners and economy of reptiles, than of 
almost any other class of animals. Of tho many thousand 
differovit species of reptiles enumerated in tho most complete 
catalogues of zoologists, it may be safely affirmed, that we 
do not know tiie habits of as many dozens; yet this defect 
of information is to be attributcdbuly to the inattention, or 
ignorance of travellers, for fh'eso animals affonhat Ica.st the 
same facilities for observation and eimorimont .as mammal^ 
and birds, and much greater than fishes or iiisectsj. For 
ample details concerning the specific differences of tKo 
agamas, wo vofor tho reader to the works of Cuvier, Bondiu 
atidMervcra. -. 

A'GAM..®, in botany, is a name given by some authors, 
to the large division of the vegetable kingdom, called 
Ifloworless, and may be con^dered odnivalent to the plder 
term, Cryptagamio plants. The word, which means sok- 
less, has been priqiosed upon the hypothesis, t^t tlfo .whefc" 
of the fioworless class is absolutely dastitiito of stamwa 
and pistUln. Although few persons can now be found 
who entertain any dou&s ns to such a*faet, yet theinyoiiltov. 
of a liew term in consequence, has been gqnerall^^pqtt-.| 
sidered superfluous. It may be perfectly true, that feriis* 


'and.iaosMd;,tniidliohene, nnd oonforvee, and fungii At&AbplIf 
destjtutu/,ttf 3 C»itd.,or^n^'’ftnd j^tthe term aetonfoi Afay 
he unngtii^ssaiy: fortfrt^-reMon it is seldam-employed. ' -I ^ 
A'GANU (TV^ma 0^^p^fl8,,j;I,iUtlikni), an iiiterostinlf 
btrd|i .Bifoednies .atsb'te^im tlw trumpeter, 

eUuUtra by I^hc’li afliong pbea- 

stumihatm rtiaknag the first gdtUiptwtTBiMhick'^ AJ^tondes. 
It is tho Bis®, of* pheasant qy fowL huJnff twenty'-bwo 
imfoeq in length, hut apppM® bmiing n long 

necii,;^aiid front standii^. high'hn.itfi''Ws.- '|t biiws Kome 
sflglit'Mn^blaBse tq^tb^pheftssmit. in' aiq gk^ fridenceiut 
gr^i ■oRjitflo breaM, aniF ■ spttco nUnd' the,, 
oakod of fotytken; hut has uSKty shorttail. obnsistkig ol 
^ twel v«i, black.foatUais; om^rwlfich'ijie Ibt® loose, tulky s«a- 

H itlarerunm plumes bang droopin^y, ‘it^.long greenish 
Ogs aSsimihitoit to waging trlrda^GrtflZufor^), h«it.wui said 
' not to have tlm habits of these, Ti|iti^.&iU‘a'i^- thd 
mugins of water, and living wiftcdly irffStou^ fotests 
sitiidmoantmsf It inhabits tho forpsts of foopkttlAfoerili^' 
and never ,yi|^ or\t3w;settl|^ients. 

A^CtSitdihg to' Mm Monottcour, it' is very Ae^Mous, being 
found in numerous flocks, whieh wUlk ahoT Win, but rar^ 
fly, and, when they del seldom ^ more thSm a few foet 
above the surface. olVthe grouBd^vtivim •when pursued they 
trust most to their, speed in'—- 



[AgamL] ., 

Several natnrnlists have given accounts of the Agapi in 
a domestic state. Its docility and attachment toman are 
remarkable. ‘ The Agami,' says Mnnoucour, ‘ is not only 
tamed easily, but becomes attacbed to its bcnefanter wUli 
all tlie fondness and fidelity of tiie dog; and.ef this disposition 
it shows tho most unequivocal proofs. Wl&'hwid.up in the 
house, it loads its master witflcai^ssUS, and fbiiow4‘ his me* 
tious; and if it conceives a <|isliltds|to porspii-s oii .Recount, of 
I their forbukliiig figufp, thpi|i<plbnsivc .jmell, oTof jujuties, 
[wreceived, it will pursue thei^iomotimos to a considerable 
distance, biting their je,|S,''and testifying cvwy nuu’k of^dk- 
'plcasuroi!; f^beys tho voice Of its mastos, and -even an 

ffl a^’e^8 to thosc'aU those to ^heni it bettia,no grudge. 

is |bnd cff caresSo^nnd offers^ts head'and neck to bo 
foked; and; if once aecustonUilPiii theW'.lknuli^ties, it 
Mpimnqs treublolome, (fid wifl ndfhQ atllmed Urifiout con*, 
tmull'fbndlingt/It mttkea,ito flppoarancft us oacri as its 
mate sits to tpW^ ifidwBinn^fi'idrivuig out the 
idbgaancl catijjfow talste;i^ase$sionnf, thorooni ; for it is 
4® sobteuteliild tnitsitnever'jflelds.und often, after «i 
loqgr bittfis, nap PHA msdfc-sitod dog to flight. & avtads 
tlte hSps of Its Jwitagfiiiat, iy lising in the air, and retalfites 
wllit;.ytolent Ifirwft.witaiM'ip hftl and nails, aimed chiefly at 
the eyeej and sltet it gafis the superiority, it pursues the 
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victory with the mtecmr, ana, if «ot ipatte^ i 

destroy the fugitive. By its intercourse with niian, itt'm» 
stinct became mooMcd like that of the doc ; and we are 
assured that it can'be trained to tavd a iltick of sheep. 
It even aSdWs a degret' of jealousy of its when 

at table, it bites fiercely the naked legs of ^ negroeSj -and 

other doismstics, who eame near it* niaStei.' 

^^e pccidiar iioise which tltoee birds ittahe, withtnrt npeU'- 
ing the bill, is one'df their nibst reiaarltable ehataoteristics. 
I'his noise is no dattbia peculiar ooiifisrinaljon 
of the orga^ ,of aoundi RAcCordlfig .^/l’olla8,tt|i|d“ faJWte, 
whieh is qn lhe %ht8idE of "the breast, is about ^ichlfas 
a swan's quill i^d alhio^.bony, b^tfifes much Baote slcuider^; 
locee, aha CatTOft^Mjus'vvhen it mters Within the 
•where two semiCylindrical eanals of a ihembranous teklurej;; 
nnd capable o| being extanded, proceed from it. The uirf' 
bag on the nghti^de deiwseuds to the pelvis, and withuj 
the breast i,tis divraed into three or,fnur cells by traB»ver|e; 
membranes. ^The air-bag on the left vis narrow®^' 
Vostaaof tells us that the sound is sometime's preceded by 
a wild cry, Intorrnpted by a call somewhat like • scherck, 
Bcherck,' a!|d then fiiUowS the charaoteristic noiso somowhat 
resembling the cooing of pigeons. It utters, in this way, 
five, six; or seven tiines, with preeipitalbn, a hollow noise 
nearly resombling the 8yll||des ‘ too, too', tix), too, too, too,’ 
resting upon the last a -thry long limo, and sinking the 
sound gradually till it terminates. During this, tlio brenst 
is seen to hcave^nl'fnsbirds. while Singing, though the bill 
remains .shut. It is, no doubt:, produced by the air pres.se(l 
up tioni the lower air-bags on the right and left above de¬ 
scribed, ■wrhichtheetiug with the transverse mombraues in 
its pa.s.sngo, pauses them to vibrate and sound, and this is 
communicated to the ediTounding muscles, ami by thc.se to 
the external air; so that it is, in fact, a sort of ventrilo¬ 
quism, alid requires not the bill to be j|p»ed in order to Ite 
beard. 

The Agami, Ijkib the rest of the alectoridcs, builds no nest, 
but sr,ratches a shnllow phnw at the nsjt of a tree where it 
deposits its eggs, from ten to sixteen in nuralier, and of a 
lignt green c<3our. They are somewhat larger than a hen's 
egg, and ^ a rounder form. The down remains a long lime 
on the yuiihig, and grows into long silky plumos very close, 
like fur, and it is not. till tliey are one-fourtU the sire of the 
adult iWs, that the true feathers appear. 

_ Dr. Latham tells us, that 'one of these Agamis, a young 
bird, found its way into a farm-yard in Surrey, and asso¬ 
ciated with the poultry. It was vwrfectly tame, and, on one 
ooeasion, accom])aniei\ the hounds for three urile.s, and kept 
up with tbrnn. It was last in the ]s>.ssession of Lord Stanley, 
hut died on its way into Lanimshire.' 

A'GAI’jE, the plurd of the Greek nynVjj, (affape,) 
which signifies love, or charity. In the history of the 
Christian church, the agapm were those meetings of the 
c-arly believers, where they sat and ate, at a common 
table, of fijod whieh had been provided by the voluntary 
contributions of the members of the society, the enter¬ 
tainment being concluded with the holy kiss.- These meet¬ 
ings, which wore usually held in the same house or 
apartment in which they assemhled for divine worship, arc 
at least mentioned once in the Aw Tfstame-nt, namely, in 
the 12th verse of the epistle of .Jude, where it is s.iid of cer¬ 
tain unworthy brethren, ‘ these are spots in your feasts of 
cljarityt* the Greek word hero is agape. It i.s prohablo 
also that St, Paul alludes to the same thing in ) Car. xi.-20, 
where Ina ^nguage would seem to imply that the agapm 
had been ”Wlgihaiiy fej^tute chielly for the purpose of 
eclebrati% the 8acram«^W of the J-ord’s Supper. Hut whe¬ 
ther they arose in ^isway,|||yfix)m tlinso feelings of brother¬ 
hood and tliat Chiil^y tow®^ their poorer brethren whieh 
Were .so StTongly|,ioculoate4 upon tltp first followers of Cliris- 
tianity, both by the religion they profe.s9ed risd tite eiretim-' 
stances amidk which thqy were plac«^ it is cc^iri that ovori 
in the days of the apostles these ihedtSogs bad been occasion* 
,qWjf pervert«lfip6mtho|iurpoee of Uteir institution; St. Paul,,, 
itt passage to -which we have just sroforted, charge^ the’ 
CodstluauB that, when they came together into oho glace, 

• ii;mftiageveiy onetakethbeforee&rhi* owtt«hppBd and 
oBe fe htihfi|?y .arid another is drunken.' : Ahdme eontaiue^ 

‘ WBirt l have yh not houses to eat and to flritjk’ i^' oon- 
eludiug, lifter an explanation of the solemn «|pRhial 
manner in yihiteh the holy supper oughtto ha .parttlon of, 
with the geiitoiil 4i*«®hon, ‘ 'Wherefore, my brethren, when 
ye come fogatiter to oab tarry one for another. And if any 


nMH* itaiger, let Idiu eat at home.* These love-foacts alao 
Mve great oooarion of scandal to the enemies of the faith. 
Tlte reader may find an account of the accusations of which 
they were made the groundwork by some of tlie pagan writers 
in the aixtwnthchaptof hf Gibbwt’s History. They seem, 
however, to have oterdieNed to be general^ celebrated for 
several ceattuic*- Bolfoliiiatical wntetantehtion three kinds 
,ef tJnemiMforst, .these took place at marriages, called 
the nuptial or eohnuMal agapee, to Whhdi'tlie bishop or pastor 
was usually invited: SCooiul, the aaniversary, or, as they 
were calleihWiatol ag^ise, Whidt were held in the churches 
on the fostiYids of the 'iuartyia: and, third, the funeral 
agap®, at the interfoento of tiaetobers of the congregation. 
Thp celebra.tum (4‘Bie love-feasts in tins ohuruhes was at 
lenf^i expressly foriNdden ly'jthe adth canon of the council 
of Laodicea,- in A.p. 364al^ough ' the enactment would 
seem for a constderiSSe time noito have'been quite effoiitual, 
biiioe we find it repeatedly iehewed by subsequent councils. 
Nor does the practioe unawp iBipHriOd regulations appear to 
have been diaeontinitod in all hireutustances by the heads of 
tbecfoircU. In thh f^th century, as wo are informed by 
llcde. Pope Gregory, m lus iusri'uctions to Austin when be 
sent him to Britain to convorf the SaXOns, otlvised him to 
allow the new Souvevts to foait together on saints' days, and 
tlie .irmivorsaries of tlfo' dedh-ation ef the churches, not in 
(be churches thomselyi^but in shells iashioned with green 
boughs close by them, to the glory, ho says, of God, as tliey 
had formerly dime to the honour of the devil. A great deal 
of ingenious speculation haahcisn expended in the attempt 
to discover traces of the Christian agapro, both among the 
.lews and pagans before the institution of our religion, 
and ill the latter tiines ol' the church. But the only thing 
exactly corresponding to the primitive love-feast is the prac¬ 
tice vvliich has been intredueed tinder the same name by 
certain moilem sects, espocially the Moravians and the 
Sandemnnians. 

AGAPHITE. [See Turquoisk.] 

AGAHl'Cl A, (Lamoimiux.) Tlie mvtshroom madre])ove, 
a genus of coral niadwpoiiSB, so called from its resoiiibinncc 
in form to mushrooms Llg-awt). Tim animal inliabituiits 
of agiu-icia are unknown, with the exception of a single 
sjiccies observed hv M. I.a!sueur on the shore of St. XV'oinns 
ill the Aiitilles, Lamarck enumaratos five, and Parlunson 
seven spocics. 

AGA'UlOIffli;- is the generic name by which all the 
species of )nii®rooms properly so called are collcctividy 
known. It coraprohcmls sucli plants of the fungus trilie, 
as have a cap (or pilcus) of a fleshy nature, suppm-tcil iqioii 
a distinct stalk, and a number iM- parallel unoqual vertical 
plates or gills arising out of the cap, and inclosing the par¬ 
ticles by which the species are reprreluced; particles which 
the vmlgar call seeds, and the learned spornlcs. This genus 
eonsists, according to the latest \vritor.s of not fewer tliaii a 
thousand species, inlialnting meadows, and heaths, and 
rocks, and masses of decaying vegetable matter, in all 
Europe, and in many other parts of tlie temperate regions 
of the earth. Among them, a large proportion are poison¬ 
ous, a few are wholesome, but by far the greater are allo- 
gctlicr unknown in regard to their action upon the limnan 
eonatitiition. The species are often extremely similar; 
there is no means of distinguishing botanically the trilies 
that arc poisonous from such as are wbole.somc, but in 
every case practice is requisite to determine that point inde- 
jiendently of general stnictura. It is for this reason that 
the use of wild mushrooms is so dangerous, and that a 
h'ronth botanist, of no little celebrity, would never sufi'er any 
to be brought to his table that hud not been raised by art in a 
garden. Indeed there is this most remarkable fiu;t eon 
netted with their qualities; a fact which seems to show 
that their projierties dejamd upon climate and situation, and 
nceidontalcircuinstanctis, rather than upon any specific pecu¬ 
liarities; IhosokinilswliichaTC wholesome in one country are 
tiot so in another; tlius, in Great Britain, the common mush¬ 
room {Agftrvaus eampestris, Jfg. l.J, the fairy ring agaric 
CA. pratemis, Jig. %!), and tlto A. Georgii, are the only 
sorts that it is quite safe to eat; white the Fly agaric 
(A. mmedrim, fig. 3.) and A. virosw {fig. 4.> are ex¬ 
tremely poisonous. But in oth«» countries of Eurojio it is 
different. In Fnaicc, in Italy, and especially In Russia, 
a ttsual alhnent is afforded by a great variety of species 
which, although Very common in this country, it would lie 
extremely dangerous to oat; and, on the other hand, even the 
(kngetous A. moscaiius is a species of food m Faxotsehatka. 
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We propow to point out in this article what the distine- 
tiona are, by which it has been supposed that the ^ahte 
and poisonous species may be recognized, because the readw 
of such a wwk as this would be more likeW to be misltid 
by imperfect descriptions than benefited by speculative 
dwtinctions. We shall therefore confine ourselves to a few 
easy, plain, and intelligible obs«srvatioiis,'wfa»b it is to bO' 
hoped cannot possibly 1^ Ip error. ' , _ ' ■ vt'j*- 

Of the thousand species thus^ much' it eeHiw, Diat aU 
having the following OhafacterS Mo poiiotu^ 

1 . Such as have a edp Very 

gills. ' „ i i. ,, 

2. Such as have the etslk, growing firom ene tide if’the *j 

3. Those in which the |flls are atf^ eqwd length. 

4. Such as have a milky jwwo* 1 ' ' 

6. Such as deliquQSOoi Miat is, rvjjaiSpeedily into a 

watery liquid. 

6. And lastly, every that hat the collar that sbb.. 
rounds the stalk ftlamimtoas, dr resembling a spider's wob. 

As to the rest, the kiwids that can be safely 

employed in Great Brittiiih |ie the ipeSWing:— 

A. campentris, the cdtnmdtt'inUshrbom, tflg. 1.) the species 
that is so commolily raised artificially ftp fowl. This is 
readily known in any state fay Hsjragrant Odour, by which 
alone it may be always rpcojftizt^, add the absence of which 
is extremely suspicious. When tB a very young stote, it 
resembles little snow-white balls, which are called Ptffows; 
afterwards it acquires a stqlk, fsparatos its cap, and becomes 
shortly conical, with livor-ftoloJiOT gills, and a white thick 
fleshy cap, marked with a few particles of grey. At a more 
advanced age the capis concave, the colour gfcey, and the gills 
black; in this state it is called a Jbg}, her the method of 
cultivating it, and for its physiological characters, see Mirsn- 
MOOM. 

A. GmrsU U like the latter, but its gills are always very 
pale, and its llavotir inferior. It is said occasionally to weigh 
as much as fourteen pounds. 

A. pmlensis, or oreades, the/aivy-ring mushroom, is so 
well known bv its pojtular designktimi as to require no 
dos(a-iplioi). 'Woll may it have gained that name; for, in 
former times, them would, doubtless, bo great diflicuUy in 
imaginiiig bow such productions could spring iq> in a few 
hours in the regular rings they aiqiear in, without the ai<l 
of some suiwrnatuml agency. Tlio use to^liich tliis specuis 
is usually applied is that of lioing powder^ind mixed with 
rich sauces, after having been previously strung upon a line, 
and dried in the shade. 
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[Poitonoui Agariot.) ‘ ; 

Those who have cunosity and courage to adventure on, 
determining the qualities of others Of this futuily P'tty 
suit the works of Persoon, Ho Candolle, Withering, and 
other writers, in which they wUi find ample tfilbnnatioiti ^ 


be^ ocnhmdtotfing fheir experimenfai, wn would leeommend 
to ttoir atten^on the foUpwing circumstencei. . . 

‘ A lieutonarit in ihp Slmnoh army ate some teihkhiEsatoi 
snj^sed tohe pif ii whaktome kind, at ten in the momiait. ' 
At M^ inibh evnmng ltd waa irt^ked with severe tohe; hC 
teaiis wdfc tonkbewi^ej, the siime sensations, wt* 
teiid*d j##k wpttseat ‘laWife coi^.pf |he;night they were 
both atitfiiske^ Wnth^ivtofenf: jpurwg, acoom* 

pajiied hy intoiaie fMirefcTSi|: WW flSopwoed^y severe 
crampi the p>^ ^«ear^hai^!irol3^nq^ wad 

t%'a(^uHoBlbad bees niecUi^^^ We^ as eU iis find,, 
esi^ atatidantiy of|t^ wflb^jhcdnveiiiettbfi. t^bn a 
(|^ful in«}airy, iteappeUbd that lie, lEafee. had well saMed, 
toen boiled for some Itiihei'- Mid ifterwsErds pres^ tSw 
.pgarics faefoto eatiiig them,---TprfiCEnitions whiehjj'the'nibfot 
innate Heiitenawt had neglectodi'f . ,w‘ :;f ; 

1 AGA'SIAS, a Greek sculptor ef l^iesife^hose age is 
accura^^npwn. Tlie statue low ai^toe nailed the 
Bbrghese Fi^^er, which is a fine specimen Of skill in re¬ 
presenting a flgure in action, and also show's a carefiit study 
of external anatomy, is the work of this Agasias. On tlie 
support behind the figure ia the following fnacription in 
Greek. —Agemas the sen of Dogiihe& rf Ephesus made it ■ 

A'GATE, an ornamental used in jewellery, and for 
some purposes in the arts: if is smaetimes called Scotch 
pebble. The name is derived from the Greek (achates), 

a stone described by Tfaeophra8taSj^Ai|tlifeh, he says, came 
from the river Achates, m Sicily; hw fte Drillo, in the 
Val (li Note. It is one of the itUmetona modifications of 
fiirm utidor which silica presents itselfi alaxist in a state of 
purity, constituting in the agate 9S per cent. Of the mineral. 
The siliceous porticlos Me not so arranged asito f^uee the 
transparency of rock crystal, but a tramdtftiefti. Sometimes 
almost opaque pMtoncc, witii arbrinoBa or; Ws% finicture; 
and a variety of fflBlaes of colour aro pcQ^tcCd ninmute 
quantity of iron. The same stone sometimes contains puts 
of different degrees of transluceucy, and of various shades of 
colour: and the endless combinatiuns of these pi'oduce the 
beautiful and singular internal forais, for which, together 
with the high polish they are capable of receSving, agates 
aro prized us ornamental stones. Although' occasionally 
found ill otlier rocks, they are most usually mot with in that 
variety of the trap rocks called Amygdaloid oT Maudelstein, 
fonning detached rounded nodules, not cemented to the base 
or mass of the rock, hut easily separable from it, and havinc 
generally a thin layer of green earth interposed, and a rougn 
irregular exterior, as if moulded on the asperities of the sidea 
of a pre-existing cavify. The sUicooUs particles have often, 
but far Ifoiii con.stantIy, arranged tlimnselves in thin layMa 
parallel to the external surface of the nodule; sotoetiroeB 
the nodule is not solid, but a hollow space is left in it, studtoMl 
with crystals of quartz: and not unfrequently crystals of 
eu-bonate of lime and otlier minerals, totally d'lstinct in.com¬ 
position from that of the agate, aro supenmposed on those 
quartz crystals. 

Thu theory of the formation of agates is a problem of 
great difBculty, and we must be much further advanced 
than we are, in our knowledge of the chemical processes of 
nature in the mineral kingdom, before we can expect to throw 
any light on this very obscure subject. The great supply 
of agates is from a class of rocks to which all geologists now 
assign an igneous origin, analogous to that Of lava in ex¬ 
isting volcanos. Tlio theory divides itself into two parts; 
first, the formation of tlie cavities in which tlio agates are 
found; and, secondly, the iilliim of these cavities. With 
regard to the first, we have many analogies from modem 
lavas, and from processes of|it, to guide its to a pretty sa¬ 
tisfactory conclusion. Gasol’are evolved in great quantities 
by volcanos, and if produced at the samp matant'with a flow 
of lava, tl|^wlmld rise in bubbles in thg melted mass ; but 
ill proportOT as that become more vis&4 tiley teoiild rise 
with .greater difficulty to the suifape, ami when it cohsolidatod 
Would form cavities, the shape of titotild he determined 
W the nature of the procure of tltoauctauti^ng viscid lava. 
To- nccount'fer the filling up hfvttoa^vi^s mroe theories 
have been|pi|lTOed: 'bne au)qtoaes mi^smcoOus matter to 
have,hepn jnjtoauc®’in aqumfis'poltltion from without, find ' 
hto lteyQ,been gi^U^ly .^bpONted in *(1^ eavitJes: another, 

' that, hi abedfeiteq, to tomb peculiar laws of attraetito, it has 
sepdr^ted: frpm ihte f oat of the rock, and insinuated iteelf into 
the h(^ow» tefi by Itiw gasos j end u thud, tifet those hoUcraw 
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Wore filled by the sublimation of the silica and other mate¬ 
rials from the rest of the mass by the action of heat. ]^ch 
hy|>othesis is supported by particular cases, which it satis¬ 
factorily esplalns, but there ore pi-ohably as many against as 
in favour of ©«h; all of them imply conditions of chemical 
action difierent from anything of which we have had expe¬ 
rience. We fl^ucntly find, it is true, masses of siliceous 
petrified wood in which hollows of the tree have been .filled 
witli agate, not to be distinguished fmiu mii^ nodules found 
in the trap rocks; and that the matter of the agate must 
have been introduced iut»t>he wood by aqueous iifiHtrations 
there can be uo doubt. but, in this case, the whoW substance 
of the sustainiug mass, tlie \rao4, ia ponoirated by siliceous 
matter; and the diificulty of Ihe thewyiaf infiltration, in tl>c 
cose of the traji rocks, consists in tlisabsence of any, ti^e 
in the rock of the channel by which‘the solution of smcafiil 
matter could have arrived at. the cavity. The following 
section of an agate is a good*examplo of the filling up of a 
cavitv by infiltration, foritis evident that the siliceous matter- 
in whatever way it may have arrived, was in||oducod at tjig 
point «, and that there was » gradual deposi^m of it. Such 



examples would bo more frequently met with, if there was 
anything in the external coat to tell us in what direction to 
slit the stone: this same specimen might have been cut in 
many directions without tlmiwing any light upon its mode of 
formation, and the section we now see was an accidental cvit 
in the right direction. An attentive consideration of the pro- 
ducte of volcanos may lead to some satisl'actory conclusion; 
for although agates have not been fomul in lavas, cavities 
in them are often partially or entirely filled with minerals 
distinct from any in tU,e rest of the rock. 

Agates are often mund as loose pebble,s in the beds of 
rivers, or in gravohbnl in those cases they have been derived 
from the disintegration of Amygdaloids, the base of which is 
very often subject to docompositioti when exposed to air and 
moisture, and then the siliceous nodules fall out. They 
vary in size from that of millet seed to a foot in diameter; 
but one, two, and tliiec inches in diameter are the most 
coranMin. 

The stones distinguished by mineralogists and lapidaries 
by the names of carnelian, calcedony, onyx, sardonyx, Mix-lS- 
stoue. blood-stone, chr)'Soprasc, and plasma, are so closidy 
allied to agate, that they may be conveniently described 
under this head. In chemical composition they are not dis¬ 
tinguishable, except in the case of the clirysopraso by its 
colouring taatter.— 'Caunei-ian, so ctdled because some 
kinds are of a flesh colour (camis, 1-atin for llesht, is that 
Variety of a uniform colour which is of most common occur¬ 
rence: carneliana arc never figured or striped. The colours 
are shades of red and yellow, the deep ciear red being the 
rarest and most valuable. The great supply of camelians 
is from Japan, whore they exist in va.st quantities, and 
they are also imported from Bombay, being collected in the 
province of Guzzerat; but the best, according.|p Niebuhr, 
Ctoe from the gulf of Camltay. Many of the antique gems 
are engraved iu carnelian, and it is now much used for seals. 
*— CAxckdony, bo called from having been oarlv found at 
Calcbedon (sometimes incorrectly written Chalcedon) in Bi- 
%ynia, (qtposite,Constantinople, is also of a uniform colour, 
_ 'piaeniDy «f a milky white or pale yellow, like tgrbid jelly, 
c^en wiwi ati internal wavy structure in the form of stelae-, 
tites, and vgry generally with a peculiar mammillary surface. 
It is found In ginat abuudaneo in the Faroe Inlands, in 
Iceland, in Cornwall, and many places of Great Britain, as 
well as other boutitiies ; eoiaOlimes in largo masses, from j 


which enpg and other vessels are formed. Pliny deseribes 
it ^ being found in the ncighbonrlH>ud of TIicIkjs in Egypt ■ 
and as bnmght to Romo from Carthage.—O nvx. In this 
agate, the siliceous particles are arranged in alternating ho- 
moutel layers of opaque white and translucent blue, grey, or 
brown; and because these have a resemblance to the marks 
•on the human nail, the stone was called from tho Greek 
worn for nail, " It was known to the ancients, 

and Whs cii^cyed by them, as ft is now, for those beautiful 
getiis oaBed eatneos, the flguto being cut out of the opaque 
white, the.^orik part forgtjijg the ground, or the contraay. 
It i,s most valuable wlfon the eontrast of colours is strong. 
«td when the ihtyBr is thick enough to give a high relief to 
the object to be engrawd. In the royal library at Paris, 
jtiiere is an antique canfoooutoutof an onyx withfourlayers, 
representing the ajHitheosis of Augustns, eleven inches by 
nine, which is SUpMjjed to he the finest in existence. 
, Agates with an oii;^:stmcture are riot uncommon, par- 
j ficularly among ca®do«iies, but , the finest are brought 
from India. Cameos are sold at Rome which are made 
from a thick shell, liaving different coloured layers like 
an onyx.—S akoonyx (jl a variety of onyx which is sup¬ 
posed by some to have received its itame from having been 
brought from Sa^es, in Lydia.' By otl>ers it has been sai<l 
that tho name comes tom Sardo, the Greek name of 
(Sardinia, there being smne reason for thinking that the 
Cavth^iuians brought th««tones from that island, and cx- 
portedxhcm during their occupation of it. In this the opaque 
white, alternates with a rich deep orange Imevii of consider.ihle 
translucency, and as this is of rare occun'cnce the sardony.x 
is of greater value. Tho finest are brought from the east, 
and some antique gems are foi-med tif tlieiu.—M omia- 
si'ONES and mo.ss abates ar<! semitninspurent calecdoiiy, 
including various ramified forms, produced by iron, maiig.i- 
nese, bitunion, and elilorite or green earth, but soinetinies 
also, a,s has been proved by Iteiibenton and Mac Culli'ch, 
produced by tho presence of real vegetable bodies, such as 
conferva) and inossos. The first are found in Guzzerat, Init 
received, their name from having been brought from Mocha, 
iu Arabia.— Blood-stone is a green agate coleurcd by 
chlorite, with numerous bright red spots like drops of blood ; 
called also licliotrope and oriental jasper.- Chrvsoprasb 
(from Xfnxrcc)'. chrufteos, beautiful—and pram/t, 

a leek) is a rare apple-green calcedony, found in Silesia, 
which owes its colour to the presence of the metal nickel; — 
and Plasma is affbtlicr scarce green .semitransparent ealce- 
dony, hut of a dark tint, which, in the opinion of Mac Gulloch, 
is coloured by cblorite. 

The great supply of the figured agates of commerce is 
from Gljerslein, in the old Palatinate, about thirty miles 
east of Treves, and forty-live miles south of Coblenz. When 
they were used as buttons, xnife-hundles, &o., tho trailo 
was more extensive than at present. They are found in 
many parts of Scotland, especially at the Hill of Kiniioul, 
near Perth, where there is an amygdaloidal trap very full of 
line specimen.s. 

AGATIIA'RCHTDES, a Greek writer on geography, a 
native of Cnidos, in Asia Minor. He lived in the tinie of 
Ptolemy VI., called Philomotor, king of Egypt, (who roigued 
from ii.c. 181 to 14.0,) and wrote numerous works on geo¬ 
graphy, and among them, one on the Erytlrraian iSca. 

'Hus work is now only known to us hy extracts from tho 
first and fifth books preservod by the Greek patriareli I’lio- 
tius, and some extracts in the eximpiler Diodorus. Thu 
works of Agatharchides doubtless contained a great deal 
of useful information, as we may fairly infer from tho cha¬ 
racter of the fragments which remain. He is Uie earliest 
oxtant urritcr who attributes the annual rise of tho Nile to 
the periodical rains in the upper regions of that river; 
(Diodorus, i,, 41.) he has left a very minute and curious 
account of the rawie of W'orking tho gold mines which lay 
l>i)tween tho Nile and tho Rod Sea; and he is tho first 
extant v^iter who has mentioned the giraffe of camelo¬ 
pard ((7a!jne%wrfaffs), a singular quadruped peculiar to 
tho African continent. 

His remarks on the mode of hunting elephants, and on 
the inhabitants of tho Red Sea coasts, are curious, ami jrrove 
him to have been an inquisitive and careful writer. 

What remitins of Agatharohides may be seen in Hudson s 
Minnr Greek Geographers, vol. i. The dewription of tho 
gold mines is also to be found in Diodorus, iii., 12. 

AGATHETilERUS, a Greek writer who lived aliout the 
middle of tho third century, and wrote a sliort treatise on 
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general geography. The Greeks seem to have applied them* of bis own moroonary troops, united witli some of tbe poorest 
selves for many centuries from the time of Herodotus down- and most desperate of tho citizens, he proceeded&lo arrest 
wards to geographical inquiry, and the nation was at no and execute by military process the leaders of 3ie ariste^ 
period deficient in men who laboured to give precision to the cratioal party, and gave up- their adherents to the fhry of 
science, and to arrange all the ki«)wn facts in systematic his soldiery. In thO massooro which took place, four thonsand 
treatises. What we are now labouring to do at the present persons are said to have beefr murdered, and six thousaudto 
day, Agathomerus attempted for his age ; though his work, have tied. The wives and cluldrcn of the Ihtter, those of 
as we now possess it, is merely a collectigri of short heads, {hem'who -n’ete unable to accompany the £ugitives, fellvie- 
or rather a kind of syllabus for a set.oflectni*^,^ji.-Therc^ifre tisaSio the Boldiei^^-, - 

two books extant, of which tho second is so oon{h^d„|nd': AgathOcles- noW nrof^ed to have fhlfilled Ms duty in 
contradictory, that critics are dispowd to.piisign i|?to a p|bil clearing city of j»o oligarchy, and declared Ms iqtention" 
of Agathemerus. The renguns of AgatligpierW may Je,' Mmjirmg 'ii:^ private'ii^e i Sbut ho knew that the partners 
seen in the set^ond volume of Hudson's M^ior Oeqgfeu lof Ins crimes cbtiil noi^m^tain themsdves'without his 
nhers. His first chapter cuntains a very short sketch of the |^u^nunce. At th<^ Call he’consented to retain his office, 
history of Geography up to that timei" With tho names of son, Wndition of h6ldin|^it witliouf a colleague (n.c. .117), 
those who bad rendered the most eminent services to the pfe did not assume tho'^te of a mbnarch, but exercised,, 
science. His sixtli chapter treats of tlrettlspherical'^Bgure dhe powers of the most absolute king, with the title of 
of the earth, and what i»i now callejfcthe doctrine of the,^ i^ttocra/or, tliat is, ruler accoimng io Au bten pleasure. 
sphere, &c. ^ He had risen as the champion of the poor ; and ho fulfilled 

A'GATHIS is the generic name given by botanists to the ^former by the abolition or debts and the distri* 

trees, known in wimmon language by the name of dammar biftiou of lan^WHis whole career shows hifi to have been 
and kawrie pines. These plants belqpg to the natural order a bold bad man: but his government was able, and in quiet 
Couifei-ffi, from all otlier species of which they are known, times not severe. It was not till the jealousy of the discem- 
flrstly, by their brood, lance-shaped, leatl|;ry leaves, the ing rendered his situation difficult, or his unbounded amhi- 
vcins in wliich are numerous and m'aiiy pafallel, diverging tion prompted him, that he incurred universal hatred by the 
a little at the base, and conv ergmg at the apex ; and, renewal of sanguinary acts. He aimed at the dominion of 
secondly, by their seeds having a wjng on one side instead the whole island; and succeeded in reducing all except tho 
ef proceeding from the end. ♦ subjects of Carthi^e. But the Carthaginians made a strong 

Tlio dammar pine (agiifhis loranikifalki), or the jiiims eflbrt (o crush him, and they nearly ituocoeded. He was 
damroara of Linminis, is a large tree Ibniid on the very sum- defeated with great slaughter (b.c. 309), his subjects nearly 
mits of the mountains of Amboyna, Temute, and in many of all revolted, and a siege being expected, he was obliged to 
the Molucca Islands. When young it has soiiielliing of the shut himself up in Syracuse' In the following year ho 
aspect of a young cedar, the wood of which it is said to re- adopted the bold plan of carrying the war -with his whole 
somblc. It is occasionally cultivated in the hot-houses of disposable force into Africa; but money was required for this 
curious persons; but is of little value except for its resin, purjiosc: and biseontrivaiice for raising it seems borrowed 
w hieli, when pure, is white, clear, and brittle as glass, but in from the habits qf .his early life. He offered to let tlioso 
time becomes amher coloured. who feiu-ed tho fibriiships of a siege retire from Syaucuse, 

Its timber is represented to he light and of inferior quality, and he sent an armed force after them Vo plunder and mur- 
wholly unfit for any situation exposed to wet, but aiiswcrng der those who availed themselves of the permission. By 
tolerably well for in-door purposes. this atrocious act ho at once gained supplies, and revenged 

The kawrie pine (agatkis Aiis/raiis) grows only ii. New himself upon his enemies. 

Zealand, in the forests of wliich it attains a considerable On his first landing in Africa, tho hold ‘measure of 
height, with a straight clean stem, which, from its lightness Agathocles appeared to prosper. Ho burnt his ships, that his 
iiml toughness, has been found well ciilculalcd for the masts soldiers might have no opportunity of retreat^ and no hope 
of ships. It is distingui^ied from the dammar pine by its but in victory. Headvan«xliuland,tookseveriiltowns,de- 
nanower and more .acute leaves, and by its tnorc rapid mode feated a powerful Carthaginian force sent to oppose him, 
of growth. and threw Carthage itself into great alarm. Meanw’hile 

AGATHOCLES, a Syracusan of low extraction, who the Carthaginians prosecuted in vain tho siege of Syracuse: 
lieeiimcnilcr of Syracuse, and great part of Sicily. Tlicprin- but a new danger threatened the rule of Agatho(so.s, from 
eipal events in his life range between the years :f;!0 and ‘'89 tho powerful city of Agrigentum; whigh prollted by- tho ex- 
11 .c. lie was the son of a potter, and i.s said to lun o worked at haustion both of Carthage and Syracuse to invito the Sici- 
his fathcr'.s ta-ide. lie was remarkable for beauty, sirength, linns to shako of}'the domimon of both. Agathocles ro- 
aud eapae.ity for enduring labour. In the out-el of life, he turned homo in haste, and reduced some of the revolted 
belonged to a band of robbers ; afterwards he served as a cities. But the forces of the rest, united under the command 
private soldier, and in that capacity gained the favour of a of Dcinoerates, a Syracusan, formerly general of the Greeks 
patron named Damas, who, being cliosen general ofAgri- in the Carthaginian array, proved too strong for him. 
gentum, .advanced him to the rank of ehiliarcli, or com- Moreover, his presence was again required in Africa, where 
mauder of a thousand men. On the death of Damas, the Carthaginians had repaired tlteir losses, and regained 
who bequeathed his great wealth to his wife, Agathocles thgir ascendancy. In this dilethfna, ho resorted to one of 
married the widow, ami became one of the richest citizens those infamous measures wliich disgrace his talents as a 
of iSyracuse. In this state of his forumo, he distinguished solflier and statesman. He saw the probahilily that tho 
himself by his eloquence in the assembly of the |x>ople. But Syracusans might call in Deinoerales in his absence. A 
his conduct now was as seditious, as his former life had been public festival look place shortly before his intended return 
profligate. Not content with wealth and popularity, he to his African army. Being a man of popular manners, ho 
roturued to his early habits, and committed continual acts of alTeeted to mix gaily in the mirth, and by plying tbo pooiilo 
iriracy against Ids countrymeu. with wine, encouraged them to open tlieir hearts. By this 

The constitution of Syracuse, as established by Tiinoleon, insidious device, be ascertained who were his friends and 
was democratical: but, in tho outset of Agathocles’ political who his enemies, and put to death the chief men of tho 
life, the aristocratical parly, heatk'd by .Sosistratus, a per- latter, to the number of five hundred, 
sonal enemy of his own, drove him into exile ; and he re- Whclhor in Sicily or Africa, the affairs of Asatlioclos 
treated into Italy, where for some time ho lived as a soldier never prospered in Ids absenee. He was received on his 
offortuue. The restoration ofdemocracy, and tho banishment return to the latter country by a mutiny among his troops, 
of Sosistratus and his friends, enabled him to retura; The in eonsequeliio of his son Archngathus having been dflaj 
Carthaginians interfered in behalf of these new exires; and lory in furnishing their pay. On that occ^ion his popular 
a war ensued, in which Agathocles boro a distinguished eloquenee saved him: he harangued the‘soldiery, sayhig 
I'art: but he was susiiocted of aiming at the tyranny, and that they must get their pay from the enemy, and that the 
was a second time compelled to quit Syracuse, lu banish- booty, like the victory, should bo in common. But the ncees- 
ment, he collected an army which overawed both Carthftge sity of rocovgring the goodwill of his ariny betrayed him into 
and Syracuse. After frequently defeating the troops of the imnrudencira. He attacked the Carthaginians unadvisedly, 
fortner, lie was recalled, under tne pledge of an oath that he and lost the battle, and a.Iarge porijoh of his men. He -was 
would attempt nothing against tlie democracy ; and he was eorapelled to retreat tb his camp, where be saw- Ibat his 
chosen general and protector, for llio ostensildo purpose of rashness had set the soldiers against liini, and ho had rea»;on 
rcconcjlihg or puttmg down faction. Strong in the support to fear that they -would renew^e mutiny on account of the 
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amsMofpay. Ho tfaerofora fled in the night, occompa- 
niod by Arohagathns. They wore pursued, and the son 
was taJren: the J'al^cw, With better fortune, roached the j 
ships in whioh lie ^«d returned from Sicily, and escaped. 
AH his sons Were murdered by the enraged soldiers, who 
then made t^ts with the Carthaginians. Agaflioclos 
avong^ hims^inkind on the murderers of his sons, by slay- 
ing^roe kindred of those who had ser\'od With him in A^ka. 

On his return to Sicily, he found tlMtt; a lar^ portion 

the troops, and several of the cities, hatl gbpe orar 'do 
*Deinocrato.s, who himself aspired to sovewjign^, - He :thene-,_ 
fore made peace with the Carthaginian|r and eoraiia^u^C 
a war against the e&iles; whom he defoltcd, and trcachet' 
ously slew the number of seven thmisand, after thw^a^ 
laid down their arms under assurance of safety. BW he 
received Deinocrates with favour, and appointed hiiit hisJ 
general; nor did'any ei^ty thenceforth occur IsStiieeniK 
tnem, although Iwth were wqunUy ambitious and faitliles^i 
When all questions were settled between himself, the jC,gfe 
thnginians, and Deinocrates, Agathocles i||pd it oasjf^ 
reduce the revolted cities of Sicily. But;ll» " was not of a 
temper to be contented within tVie narrow boundaries of the 
island. He undertook an expedition into Italy against the 
Bruttii, laid the Lipari islands under contribution, and 
plundered their temples, but was obliged, by severe ill¬ 
ness, to leave his main designs uncompleted. While in 
Italy,, he made himself master of Crotona, and on the 
whole. With mingled prosperity and adversity, maintained 
the character of a ipighty potentate, but a severe scourge of 
mankind. The final object of liis ambiiicin was to render 
Sicily a great naval power; and he had advanced far and 
successfully in the prosecution of this attempt, when he 
died, by one account, in consequence of a miserable ami 
wasting illness,—^by another, in consetiucnco of poison admi¬ 
nistered by Mosnon, one of his associates, in concert with 
his own grandson. His death took place ip ■the year n.t:., 
at tlie age of Sevonty-two, after a reign of twenty-eight years. 

AGATHODiE'iMON, of Alexandria, a map-maker, and 
apparently the author of the maps found iu the oldest MSS. 
ofthe geography of Claudius Ptoleniieus. There can be no 
doubt that Ptolemy’s work was accompanied by maps; and 
indeed it is impossible that a tabular system of Geo¬ 
graphy, like his, could be without them. Maps on plates 
of copper are mentioned by Herodotus, who wrote above 
500 years before Ptolemy. But, as we know nothing at 
air about the age of‘Agathodsemon, we cumiot conclude, a-s 
some do, that he constructed Ptolemy’s maps for liiin. It i.s 
more likely tblit he was a later editor or amender of them. 
In the' Vieima and Venetian MSS., the following note in 
Greek is found at end of the maps;—‘ According to the 
eight bonks of the geograiftiic.al works of Claudius Plolc- 
inteus, Agatliodtoraon of Alexandria delineated the whole 
eartli.’ It has^icon inferred from this that Agathodmmon 
was a contemporary of Ptolemy. But this does not .seem 
to be quite conclusive. The shape which Agathodamion 
gave to the different countries of the earth, maintained its 
ground on modern maps till the system of regular surveys 
became in use : and indeed till of late years, many features 
of cur maps were only the traditional delineations of tlidftld 
map-makers of Alexandria. [See Schoell, vol. ii. Hceicn. 
DefonHom Ptolemari: Ptolkm.xus, Claudius.] 

AGA'VE, in Botany, comprehends those plants which 
gardeners call American aloes. It consists of species pro¬ 
ducing clusters of long, stiff, fleshy leaves, collcetod in a 
circle at the top of a very short stem, and hearing flowers in 
a long terminal wtfody scape. With doiyanthes and yuci^a 
it forms in the,jmtural order Amaryllideai an instance of 
high developeinent both in vegetation and fructification, com¬ 
pared with what is more generally characteristic of that 
tribe. If a crinum or an atnafyllis had the stern elongated 
into a woody trunk, instead of being contracted into a short 
disk, lying at the bottom of a scaly bulb, the al||Mty between 
them and agave would at once be obvious. 

There are many species of this genus, one only .pf which 
requires to. be mentioned. 

4go»e AmeriDtma, or the American aloe, is a .plant which, 
whM fiiU grown, has a short cylindrical woody stein, wliich 
ial)iXJ»i!lt«|Bd,by hard, fleshy, spiny, sharp-pedhted, bluish 
■spn leavos, t^ut six feet long, ami altogether'resembling 
oSe # the «rbon»cent aloes. Eimh of these leaves,will 
»ntinHe to tojistilbr many years, so that but a sniaU number 
'isive withM»d by flie time the plant has acquired its 
ftiU maturity. It ^ eomminiy supped that tlik occurs 


' only at the end of one hundred yours; but this, like many 
other populai opinions, is an error ; the period at. which me 
agave arrives at maturity varying, aocording to circumstances, 
frpm ten to fifty, or even seventy years. In hot or otherwise 
favourabto cliinatea, it grows rapidft' and soon arrives at the 
form of its existenoe ; but in colder regions, or under the 
care of the gardener, wheto ft is frequently impracticable to 
attend toall the circumstances that accelerate its develope- 
fneist, it l^uires the longest period that has been assigned 
to ii Paioft? acquired‘its full growth, it finally produces 
its gigantii| ll»bor stem, Mler which it perishes. Ims stem 
pqaietitaet is aSimucb as forty feet high, and is surrounded 
with k%mltiliple of brandies arranged in a pyramidal form, 
with perfect symmetry, and having on their points clusters 
of greenish yellowfiowers* which continue to be produced for 
two or throe months in succeifeion. The native country of 
tile Altericaii allii is the whole of America within the tropics, 
the plahis noa|^ on a level with the sea, to stations 
^ipon the mountitins* afean elcvatien of between 9000 and 
10,000 feet. From these regions it has been transferred te 
almost every other temperate country ; and in Italy, Sicily, 
and Spain, it has iilra*dy combined with the date and llio 
palmetto to give a tropical appearance to European scenery. 
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Indepondontly of its beauty and curiosity, this plant is 
applicable to many useful purposes. Its sap may be tnado 
to flow by inci.sions in the stcni, and funiisbos a fermented 
liipior called by the Mexicans pulque ; frbin thi.s an agree¬ 
able ardent spirit, called vim mercal, is distilled. The fibres 
of its leaves lonn a coarse kind of thread; the dried flowering 
stems arc an almost imperishable thatch; an extract of the 
leaves is made into balls, which will lather water like soap; 
the fresh leaves themselves cut into slices arc occasLonaliy 
given to cattle; and finally the contro of the flowering stein 
split longitudinally is by no means a bad substitute for a 
European razor strop, owing to minute particles of silica 
forming one of its (xmstituents. 

AGH, In legal acceptation, aperson is said to bo of age 
when be bag passed those periods df hia lifa at which he is 
supposed to have acquired suftlciept discretion to enable 
him to do certain acts and enter into certain cifotracts, of 
which, before those periods have arrived, he is presumed to 
be incapable by reason of the immaturity of his undorstand- 
ing. The common law of England appoints certain specific 
times in the life of a man or woman before either is per¬ 
mitted to form contracts and incur municipal obligations. 
Thus, at the ago of twelve years, a man may talie the oath 
of allogiimce; at fourteen, which for many purposes is oCm 
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Bidwed the age of discretion, a person of eithej: sex may 
choose a guardian, and may also, according to ancient 
authorities, be a witness in courts of justice; in the. latter 
ease, indeed, Uie rule is at the present day consideraUly 
relaxed, for children of much tenderer years are Jirequentiy 
permitted to give evidence, having been previously found 
competent upon examination to undoretand the nature of 
an oath. A female at the age of twelve ycArSvl^ a male 
at tbe age of fourteen years, may make a vall4 flift of^r- 
sonal estate, if proved to have had, sufliciunt Unrtagstslihmiig 
at the time the will was made; but it is partidUlarly p^[VKlsd; 
by statute that no person under the age of tw®y-one years’ 
snail make a will of lands. At the age of seventeen years, 
a petMU of either sox may ho an eAcntor or executrix. 

With respect to riiatrimony, a woman may by la*fjCon- 
sent to marriage at twelve, and a man at ffiUlteon j^rs ai| 
age: though, by several statutes, partllSt' under the age or 
twenty-one years cannot actuallytnSrry without the express 
consent of their respective parents or guardians. [See 
Marriage.] The age of twenty-one years is, for most 
civil purposes, the ftill age both of a man and woman, at 
whioh period persons of ejtliersex may enter into the entire 
possession of their real and personal estates, jnay manage 
and dispose of them at their discretion, and form contracts 
and engagements of all kinds upon their own account. A 
man cannot, however, he ordained a priest till twentyi^ur, 
nor he a bishop till thirty years of age. 

With respect to criininal oftences, the law of England 
regards the ago of fourteen years as the age of discretion, at 
wliich the human mind is competent to distinguish between 
right and wrong; a person of cither sex, therefore, who 
has attained tliat age is liable to prosecution and punish¬ 
ment tor crimes. Under the ago of seven years, a child is 
not ill any case responsible by law for an offence committed 
by him; hut, above ihat age, and under the age of fourteen 
years, if it clearly appears that a child is conscious of the 
nature and wickedness of the crime ho commits, ho may 
be tried and punished lor it. A very singular instance 
is related by Mr. Justice Foster of a boy nine years old, 
wlio, under circumstances of malice and premeditation, had 
killed his companion, and hidden the dead body with much 
care and cunning, and who was tried for murder, and found 
guilty. The case was aiicrwtuds considered by the twelve 
riidgcs, who thought that the circumstance of hiding the 
dead body proved the fact of consciousness of giiilt, and 
tlierefore a capacity of distinguishiog good from evil, incon¬ 
sistent with the presumption of iunoceiico arising from the 
tender ago of iho cluld; and they unanimously agreed that 
lie was a .projict subject for fiapital punishment. Foster's 
Crown Cams, p. 72. For more particular information on 
the whole of this subject, see Infant. 

AGE (Physiology). The term of human existence is 
divisible into distinct periods, each of wliich is distinguished 
by characters jieRiiliar to iteelf. These characters, as far 
as they are external, are obvious to every one; but these 
external characters depend on internal states which are 
not obvious, and which have been discovered only by 
careftil and persevering research. And the curious and 
interesting fticts which those researches have disclosed, show 
that the different epochs into which life is divided are not 
arbitrary distinctions, but arise naturally out of constitutional 
differences in the system, dependent on different physio¬ 
logical conditions. The natural epochs of human life are 
six, namely, the period of infancy, childhood, boyhood or 
girlhood, adoliracenco, manhood or womanhood, and old age. 
The spoce of time included in the first four of tlieso periods 
is fixed. In all persons after the lajise of a certain number 
of yeaiw, a definite change in the system uniformly takes 
place, in consequence of wliich the peculiarities which dis¬ 
tinguish one period give place to those which charaoterise 
the succeeding. Thus the period of infancy, commciieiiig at 
birth, extends to the end of tlie second year, tlic pint of 
time at which the first dentition is completed: the period of 
childhood, commencing at the close of the second year, ex¬ 
tends to the termination of the seventh or eighth year, the 
point of time at wtiich tlie second dentition is completed ! 
the period of boyhood or girlhood extends fronj) the seventh 
or eighth year to the commencement of the age of puberty; 
that is, in general, in this Country, in the foiUtile, from the 
twelfth to the fourteenth year, and for the male, from the 
fourteenth to tlie sixteenth year: the period of adolescence 
extends from the ooiumencement of the period of puberty to 
the twentieth yeai- of the female, and mo twenty-fouitn of 


the mala:"the rieriod of woftanliood extends ^ 
"twentieth, and of manhood, from the twenty-fourtli year, Ip 
an age neitherdetermmed nor detenninable with any degree 
of exactness; because thq point of time at which mature 
ege lapses intoold age dMrs in every iudividkial. It differs 
in majiy cases by g oensiderable number of years; and it 
tliffers according to primitive conltitution, to the manage- 
mfent hf early iiito and cliildbood; according to regi- 
meh, -<>ehhpation, physical and mentalj and the 

1‘several otfe circni^ included under the general ~term 

'mOihoflife.’ 

. Itis an observation feralliiit to every one, that some per- 
older at fifty than otliers are at seventy, while in- 
stances every now and tlien occur in which an old man who . 
jpao^S his hundredth Year retains as great a degree of 
WeniUty us the majority of tll|Se who attain to eighty. 
The period extending from the age of thirty or forty to that 
Qtigxtreme old^o is then the only variable period in the 
'tenn of humjIafj^xiHtence; tlie only period not fixed by 
limits which it % beyond the power of man materially to 
extend or abridge—a fact abounding with the most interest- 
ingpractical suggestions. 

Tlie changes which take place in the system at the dif¬ 
ferent epochs of life consist of changes in the physical con¬ 
dition of the body which it will be useful briefly to trace. 
These changes are intimately connected with, apd ore 
mainly dependent on the operation of a principle of consoli¬ 
dation, the inlUience of which, commencing at the first 
moment of existence, continues, without intermission, until 
tho last moment of lifo. By this principle the body is 
changwl, first from the slate of a fluid into that of a solid; 
and next, from a soft and tender solid, into a solid which 
slowly, imporeeptibly, but nevertheless unintenuptodly, in¬ 
creases in firmness and hardness. 

When first the human embryo becomes distinctly yisitde, 
it is almost wholly fluid, consisting only of a sohl, gofetinous 
pulp. Ill this gelatinous pulp solid substances are fcamed, 
wliich gradually increase and are fashioned intp'OrgaM. 
These organs, in their rudimentary state, ate soft and tender, 
but, in the progress of their development, eotHstantfyaeguir- 
iiig a greater number of solid particles, the coherion of wnicli 
progressively increases, the organs at length become dense 
and Ann. As the soft solids augment in bulk^nd dwsity, 
bony particles are deposited, sparingly at first and in do- 
tiiclied masses, but accumulating by di^es: these, too, are 
at length fashioned into distinct osseous structures, which, 
cvteiidiiig in every direction, until they touch at every 
point, ultimately form the connected franie-worfe of 
the system. This bony fabric, like the soft solict ferider 
and yielding at first, becomes by degrees Ann andj^isthiig, 
fitted, as it is designed, to be the mechanical iff the 

holly, and the defence of all the vital orglgis. * ■ 

■while the osseous system is thus extending in every 
direction, and everywhere increasing In compactrigSs> the 
progressive consolidation of tho body is eqtial% mi^fcst in 
all the tissues which are composed of the celMar membiatie 
us vrell as in all those which possess a fibrous nature. The 
meffluranes, the ligaments, the tendons, the cartilages, 
graiteally increase in firmness and elasticity, agd pro¬ 
portionally diminish in flexibility and extensibility; and this 
change takes place, to a considerable extent, in the muscular 
fibre also, as i.s manifest from the timghpess of flic flesh of 
animals that arc used for food, the degree of which every 
one knows is in proportion to the age of the ynimal; and from 
the conversion ni extreme old ago, in ihany parts of flie 
body, of muscle into tendon, a denser material being sub¬ 
stituted for the proper muscular fibre. 

Tho steady and increasing operation of the principle of 
consolidation is still more strikingly manifest in the Ctopori- 
tion, as ago ounces, of bony matter in tissues and organs 
to which it doek not naturally I'cloiig, and the ftmotions of 
which it immediately impairs and ultimately destvoys. The 
textures in which these osseous depositions most eommonly 
take place are merabraiies, tendons, cartilages, . and the 
coverings of the viscera, bat above all the cents of the blood¬ 
vessels, in consoquenCe of which these highly flexible, clastic, 
and moveable 'organs become flrts, rigid, and immoveable. 
But even when wst converted aito'’boae, several of these 
structures lose their flexibilHy wi^ age, airf ac¬ 

quire an increasing degree of rigidity. This is strikin^y ' 
manifest in all flie ptate of flte ^qwatus of liwmotioa; itt 
the jointsl, flte meonanicki eonravances for fhcilitating mo¬ 
tion, end fit the tnitsctfluf fibre, the gonoretor of the powex 
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by which motion is produced. Tho joints in old age ore less 
]>liable, less elastie, and rrtorc rigid than in youth; first, be¬ 
cause the ligamentous and cartilaginous structures of which 
they are composed are more dense and firm; and secondly, 
because the oily matter which lubricates them, and which 
renders their motions easy and springy, is secreted in loss 
quantity, and of inferior quality. Induration andi propor¬ 
tionate deterioration take place then in! the muscular dbro, 
the origin of the motive power, and in the joint the in¬ 
strument by which the operation of the mptiVe p^wer is 
facilitated; and consequently tho mpvcraettte become 
feebler, less steady; less certain, and less elaetio, ^ 

But among all the changes induced in the body Jiy |he 
progress of age, none is more remarkable, or has d filter 
influence in diminishing the energy of the actions :W the 
economy, and in causing the ultimate terminatidn of al^ 
those actions in death, than the change that takes place iti^! 
the minute blood-vessels. The ultimate ^visions, or^^o 
smallest branches of the arteries and v^|i9> the capiliftry 
vessels, ns they are termed, are exceedingl’jr-abundant in the 
early periods of life, and are as active as they arc numerous. 
The capillary arteries, the masons and architects of the 
system, by the agency of which all the structures are built 
up, and all the parts of the body grow and are developed, 
are numerous and active in tho early stages of life, while 
they are carrying on and completing the organization of 
the ftaine. But from infancy to cliildbood, from child¬ 
hood to youth, from youtli to maturity, and from raaturily to 
old age, tho number and the activity of these vessels pro- 
pi-ossively diminish. Their coats, like other soft solids, in¬ 
crease in density and rigidity; their diameter contracts, 
many of them become completely impervious and ultimately 
disappear. The diameter of the capillary veins, on the con- 
traiy, enlarges. The coats of the veins, originally thinner 
than those of tho arteries, instead of thi(;koning and con- 
tracti^, semn rather to grow thinner and more dilatable ; 
hence their fulness, their prominence, their more tortuous 
course, and their greater capacity. At the two exti-emo 
periods of life the quantity of blood contained in these two 
acts of vessels is completely inverted. In infancy, the pro¬ 
portion of blood contained m the capillary arteries is greater 
than that contained in the capillary veins; in youth, this 
disproportion is diminished; at the period of maturity, tho 
quantity in one set, nearly if not cxactlybiilannesthatin the 
other; in advanced age, the preponderance is so great in 
the veins, that these vessels contain probably two-thirds of 
the entire mass. This difference in the distribution of the 
blood, at the different epochs of life, affords an explanation of 
several important phenomena connected with health and with 
disease. It shows, for example, why the body grows with so 
much rapidity at the early periods of life; why it remains 
stationary at .fhe period of maturity; why it diminishes in 
bulk as age advances ; why a plethoric state of the system 
oifects the arteries in youth, the veins in age; why hromor- 
rhago, or a flow of blood, is apt to proceed in the young from 
the arteries, and in the aged from the veins; and so on. 

The growth of the heart does not keep pace with tho ex¬ 
tension of the sangiiiferous system, nor does its force inwease 
with the augipenting density and resistance of the ^lids ; 
hence tbero is a disturbance of the balance between the 
forces of propulsion and of extension which incrca.ses willi 
advancing age; tlie diminished energy of tho heart being 
indicated by'the languor and slowness of the pulse, often not 
exceeding fifty pulsations in a minute, and sometimes sink¬ 
ing even lower than this. Hence, not only is less blood .sent 
to the several organs, but that which is sent is less com¬ 
pletely acted upon by the air in inspiration on account of 
the diminished quantity which is transmitted through the 
pulmonary system of vessels; hence, the diminution of all 
the secretions, and hence, finally, the fiiilube ofthe function 
of digestion, the source of the materials fritm which the 
blood itself is prepared and its losses replenished. 

Upon the whole, then, it is clear that two groat changes 
take place in the physical condition of the body in the pro- 
gresa of ago; first, a gradual diminution in tlie quantity of 
fluids, birth of the entire mass contained in the system, 
and <>f the proportionate quantity containoihin each organ: 
spdf s^ndly, a progressive augmentation and induratien of 
the solida. With this cliange in the physical condition of 
the body is nni&nnly combined a no less important change 
in its vit^ action. Progrosswdy and proportionally as the 
Bolidwitts inoHsase in density and rigidity, they decrease in 
jritabili^. and mobility; that is, they arc less sensible to ^ 


the influence of stimulants, and the power of oontractinn 
resident in the Uuiscular fibre is less excitable. Now the 
knowledgenf this two-fold motlification of the system sug¬ 
gests practical applications of ’the greatest importance in the 
management of Imalfibt, in the prevention of disease, in se¬ 
curing the attamnwnt of periect maturity-corporeal and 
-mentahasd consequently in promoting a general extension 
ofthot«|l*oflife. . 

In «l^»eiftbe epochs of life the health is peculiar; the 
diseases to wMch each is prone have also a speeffio character. 
A degree of energy in the vital actions, constituting a state 
of h^ithy J^our in one period, May be destructive violence 
in another; and a degree of intensity in the physical 
agent upon which tho^actions depend, merely sulHeient to 
produce moderate excitement in one, may produce fiital ati- 
imulroon in anteer. 

It has been sLotill, that in the human infant by far the 
greater proportion of its bgdy consists of fluids; and that this 
state of the system is characterized by an extreme degree of 
irritability and mobility. The capillary arteries, especially, 
are not only more numerous in this age than in any other, 
but they are also far more irritable; fiur more easily and 
dangerously excitable. And this is most particularly the 
case with the capillary grteries (if the Stomach and intestines; 
with those of the lungs; with those of the extenial skin; 
ivith those of the spinal cord and brain: and a consideration 
of the manner in which these vessels arc acted on, for ex¬ 
ample, by aliment and by temperature, two agents which 
exert the most important influence over the health and life 
of the infant, will suffice to illustrate the value of knowledge 
of this kind. 

The chief organ by which tho function of digestion is per¬ 
formed is tho nincous membrane that lines the sloniacli and 
intestines. Food, when in contact with the inner surface of 
this membrane, acts upon it as a stimulus and excites it to 
the performance of its oflice. Now so irritable is this mem¬ 
brane in the infant, tliat it can bear the contact only of one 
kind.of aliment, namely, the milk formed by the motlnn. 
For this food, and only for this food, lias nature specially 
adapted the organ, and the adaptation of tliis food to this 
organ is in its turn equally .spe(!iiic; and this relation cannot 
be disturbed or disregarded witbont preventing tlie due per¬ 
formance of the function, and thereby endangering healtli 
and life. Kven the Idandest substances, the milk of other 
animals, which, at a more udvaneaal age, can berctulily con¬ 
verted into nutrimcnt,jjOVer excites the delicate digestive 
organ of the infant, producing first grievous irritation in 
the system, and, ultimately, exhaustion and dcatli. From 
larga.experience it is found, that of tho infanta who are de¬ 
prived of this their nat ural I'ourishment, not more than ono 
in seven roadies the more .advanced periods of life. Without 
doubt circumstances may justify a mother in abandoning lier 
infant, but she ought, at least, to know tho extent of tho 
sacrifice she makes wdten sho withholds fi-om it the only 
food by which it can live; she ought to be fully aware that 
by this act she does abandon it. 

Cold acts upon the lining membrane of the air-passages 
of the lungs, as injuriously as improper diet upon the 
mucous surface of the alimentary canal; and it also acts 
most anergotically anddeleteriously upon the whole external 
surface of the akin. Tbe new-born infant hits been kept for 
montlts in a constant and unvaried warmth. Both its cx- 
tomal and its internal surfaces have been completely shielded 
from the contact of foreign bodies. But at the moment of 
birth its condition is w holly changed; both .surfaces are fully 
exposed to agents, to tho influence of wlia.di it isaimtely sen¬ 
sitive. Air surrounds the external skin and rushes to tho 
lung and expands it,; cold acts simultaneously and power¬ 
fully on both organs. If the cold bo severe, or if tho 
changes oi temperature he great and rapid, inflammation is 
sure to be excited in the lung; and this is one of the chief 
source,s of the mortality of iniWy. The iiqurioua action of 
cold upon the external sutfime is two-fold; first, upon the ves¬ 
sels, and nerves of the skin; and, secondly, upon the vessels, 
and nerves of tho internal organs; for the cold, constringing 
the external vessels, causes the blood diffused oyer this ex¬ 
tended suifiice to rush tq tho internal pai'ts, and especially 
to the brain, in which it often produces dangerous and 
fatid disease. The mother shoidd never forgot tliat 
a degree of cold which the child can hear with impunity 
may excite a mortal inflammation in the infant; and that 
an intensity of cold which may only invigorate the adult may 
kill the child. Were an accurate record kept of the number 
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of cbilcU-on lumually destroyed in England by improper the knowledge they acquire on subjeots of this kh||4> 

■ exposure to cold, the sum wpuld All the country with dis- they have hitherto been taught to believe. 
may. Tlw proper management of tte period of infancy AGE OF LIFE, f&e Mortamt'v.] 

consists essentially in canting the infeiit to subsist on the AGE OF ANIMALS. It is often a matter of great 

milkofthe mother only, at least during the firstmpntbs; Importance to possess some means of determining the age 
in keeping itin an equal and moderately warm temperature ; of mganized bodies, both lii the animM and vegetable king- 
in surrounding It by night os well os by day, when asleep as doms. It is to be regretted, however, that for <nir guidance 
well as when awake, by a large bulk of fi»8h *% ; in fre- ih' theSe matters we possess but few general principles derived 
quently washing the entire surface of its iMi^t wi^ fhpn well-reg|lhte4 observations and experimenfo. As far 
warm, then with tepid, and towards the latter;tig regardsahahals; indeed, it has been said, that the dura- 
period, in perfectly cold water, followed illtoediafely . 1^' t^h. of life Is geheg^y between seven and eight times the 
viguiuua friction. ^ ^ ^ •rwhich eh^sel fhina birth till they become adult; but 

There is one caution in relarion to medioinei%hich^aahot‘ this rule, besides being vague' and indefinite, is quite uae- 
be too irequontly kept in view. T^e same state of the sys- ImsWd inapplicable in practice, because it aifurds no scale 
tem Which renders the initot so kcimptible to the influence (i^ipdation which would enable us tq^scertain the precise 
of ordinary physical agents, ritndera it at least equ^sus-' age:-of individuals, the pnly inquiry of real importance or of 
coptible to the influence of irritant drugs ;*and es^raallyi|^ practical application to the interests of society. More cer- 
those which act primarily bn the muoSto surface of the t^ and scientific principles are derived from observing the 
mentary canal, or on the nervjms system. The regulation' ^^wth and decay of the teethand if we were acquainted 
of the Dowels by aperient medicine is often necessary; but "with the phenomena which attend tile development 

a tea-spoonfbl of castor oil, or from ftnir to six grainsof mag- of these orgaimin all quadrupeds, there is no doubt but that 
nesia, is all that the mother Or the nurse should venture to we should be enabled to obtain general and, in a great moa- 
give unless under the superititendence of ti medical friend, sure, certain rules, not only applicable to indivifoial cases. 
The aperients often given .jge for too irritating; while of an but likewise to the speculative philosophical problem of the 
opposite class of meflicines it may be truly said, that eveiy duration of life in each separate species. At ppisent, how- 
preparation of opium, oven in the Very minutest dose, is, in ever, wo do not possess a series of observations sufliciently 
the early period of infancy, highly dangerous. Opiates act extensive to enable us to solve this problem generally j and 
oil the nervous system of the infant most onergeticnlly and we shall, therefore, confine ourselves to the few inmviduol 
banefully, and many is the new-born iiifont whose life is cases in which it has been determined, and which relate 
suddenly cut short by quack medicines, soothing as they are only to the most important domestic animals, 
called, (and soothing indeed they are!) which often contain a The age of the horse is known princiiially by the appear- 
conceiitrated dose of a jwwcrful narcotic, and which, accord- anee of the incisive teeth, or, os they are technically called, 
ing to the dose, excites either an inflammatory action of the the nippeys. Of those there are six in each jaw, broad, tliin, 
capillaries of the brain, or an acoumulotion of blood in the and trenchant in the foal, but with flat crowns marked in 
cercbral vessels, one or other of which co-operating with the. the centre with a hollow disk in the adult animal. The 
in-itahle state of the system, for the quieting of which the foal or milk tcctli appear fifteen days after birth ; at the age 
opiate was given, produces the quiet of death. of two years and a half the middle pair drop aiul aitireplaced 

From the seventh month to the eVid of the second year, by the corresponding permanent teeth at thre.O years and 
the consolidation and developmentof all the tissues and or- a half the two next, one on each side, fall and are likewise 
gaus proceed with rapidity. The process of ossification ad- replaced; and at the age of four years and a h^f the two 
Vances; the soft solids grow firmer: the muscles enlarge in external incisors of the first set drop and give mm to the 
bulk and increase in strength: the brain especially be- corresiwnding pair of permanent teeth. All these perraa- 
comes more developed, and its functions more active neiit nippers, as we have already observed, arl flattened on 
and more extended: consequently, sensation not only the crown or upper surface, and marked in the cepjre with 
increases in acuteness and exactness, but embraces a a circular pit or hollow, which is gradually defoced iu pro- 
wider range; hence perception becomes more perfect; the portion as the tooth wears down to a^levcl with its bottom, 
phenomena of mind appear; speech commences; aflection By the degree of this detrition- or-wearing of the teotli, tin? 
is generated; jiassion induced; moral habits, good or had, age of the aniftial Is determined, till the eighth year, at 
acquired, each of which events introduces into the economy which peritHl the marks are generally e^hced; but it is to he 
a now power which ever afterwards exerts over it a prodi- observe that the external incisors, as' appearing r. year or 
gious influence for good or for evil, for pleasure or for jiain, two after the intermediote, proserye their origtiud form pru- 
for health or for sickness. portionally for a longer jicriod. * After the eigh^ year the 

As infancy passes into childhood, the brain, the spinal age of the horse may lA: still detqmpine^ for afow years 
cord, the bones, the muscles, and the other soft solids, pro- longer by the appearance and coihparatiVo Icngtli of tile 
gressively acquire bulk, cohesion, firmness, and strength, canine teeth or tushes. These, it is true, are sometimes 
All the capillaries of the system still continue exceedingly wanting, particularly in the lower jaw, aq^ in mares are 
uclivo and highly irritable. For the support of their action rarely developed at all, Tliosc of tlio under jaw appear at 
a large supply of nutritious food is indisiiensable. There is the age of three years and a half, and the upper at four; 
scarcely an organ that is not still to be completed, and the till six they arc sharp-pointed, and at ten they appear blunt 
magnitude of which is not to l>e augmented. Aliment aqd long, because the gums begin about t^at period to recede 
is the material by which these results are to he effected, from their roots, leaving them naked and expi^l : bnt 
and the consequences of jirivation at this jieiiod are truly after this period there are no further means,,of ju%ing of the 
deplorable. Not only is the growth of the body checked for horse’s age, excepting from the ox)mparative size, bluntness, 
a time, but the physical and mental constitutions arc irrepa- and discoloured appearance of the tusffe.s. The duration of 
rably injured. From the begiiyiing to tlic end of this pe- the horse's life seldom surpasses thirty years, though there 
riod every effort should be directed to the development and have been instances recorded in which it is said to have ox- 
invigoration of the physical, and the formation and direction tended to double that period. 

of tile raonil powers; as yet the development of the intellec- In homed eattie the age is indicated moro readily by the 
tual is of little consequence. The health, the strength, the growth of these instruments than by the detrition and suc- 
longevity, the physical, the intellectual, the moral qualities, cession of the teeth. The deer kind, which shed their boms 
the usefulness or the mischievousness, the happiness or the annually, b)|^ in which, with the single exception of the 
misery of the future man, depend essentially on the manage- rehi-deer, tKey are confined to the male sex, have tiiem at 
meat of these two periods of human existence. ..For this first in the form of simple prickets without any branches or 
* reason wc have endeavoured to direct attention to their pnru- antlers; but each succeeding year of th^ lives adds one or 
mount importance, and to the value of that knowledge wliich more branches, according to the speeidS, up to a isjrtain 
teaches to what their proper management consists. "Wo fixed period, beyond which the age of tite mumal canonly 
shall have other occasions to return to the subject, and to be guessed at from the size of the horns ihd the tluckuess 
state more in detail the regimen proper to these earlier, as of the burr w knob at their roots, whufii ooimocts them with 
well as to the more advancwl stages of human life. In the the skull. In the common Stag, the pricket or first hom 
mean time wo earnestly intreat the attention of wombw to fells during the second year of, the animal's life, ami is re- 
subjects of this class. The health and life, and what is of placed by one with a stogie antier, and called, from this oir- 
much more importance, the virtue and happiness of their cumi^nce, the fork. Tl^ again falls during the third year, 
ohUdieniore fkr inore deeply involved in the soundness of and is replaced by the tbiid horn, which, as weU as th» 
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fourth or following pwr.have oommonly three or four, and OaMoftheee raodcBis to increase, when young, in 
sometiraoa even five branches. In the same mannor the ter, radter than in length, until a certain inagDituue isohtautedt 
number of antlers goes bn inereasiiig till the eighth year of and ten to shoot up a stem, te diameter of whioh is never 
the animal's life, beyond which period they follow no fixed materially altered. The addition of new matter to a trunh 
rule, though they still continue to increase in number, par-- of this fund takes place by the insinuation of longitv^el 
tieularly t^aids tho summit of the horn, whore they are fibres into the inside of tlm wood near te centre; on which 
often grouped in tlm form of a ooroneti and in this state they account such trees are called Emonswous; they also bear 
are called royal antlers. The fallow-deer, the roe-buck, and the name Of Jdmoeotyledms, 

► others of this genus, present similar phenomena; the num- The othor mode is, from the beginning, to increase Simula 
her of the antlers increases mscordiug to certain fixed rules tanoously fo length and diameter, but principally in length, 
up te a certain period, beyond which the age can only be The addition of hew matter to a trunk of this kind taims 
deteriuined, as in tho stag, by tho comparative she and jjove* pjat* by the insinuation of longitudinal fibres into a space 
lopmont of tlio burr and shaft, or that part of the horhlrom beneath the hark, and on the outside of the wood ncsar the 
which the antlers grow. In tho former species, tho prickets circumference; on which account such trees are called 
of the second year are replaced by horns bearing two ang^, Exogkmo us; they also bear the name of JMcotyledms. 
and already beginuiiig to assume the ymlmatcd term which Some modifications of those two modes are known to 
distinguishes them from the antlers of most other deer, exist, Hilt it would only confuse the subject if they were 
Aftorwaisls this palm increases ill breadth, and assumes an adverted to on this occasioii. 

indented form on the superior and posterior borders: these To the first of these elasscs belongs the palm-tribe, and 
m'c the fourth horns, which are shed in thc auimaVs flftll some other tropical trees. There is .searcoly any well-attested 
year, ami are replaced by others inwhicli the palm is cloven evidence of tboae plants eior acquiring any cousiderahlo 
or subdivided irregularly into distinct parts, so that the horns ago. It has, indeed, been supposed, that certain Brasilian 
of old animals frequently assume a great diversity ami sin- cocoa-nut palms may be Crmn (ioo to "00 years old, and that 
gularity of form, From this period the horns begin to others probably attain to the ago of soincthing more Ihun 
shrink in size, and are even said to end in bce,oming simple .300 years. But the method of computing the age of palms, 
prickets as in the first year. which is cither by the number of rings externally visible 

The horns of oxen, sheep, goats, and antelopes, which are upon their rind between the. base and the summit of tlie 
hollow and piTinanent, arc of a vci'y difl'erent form, and stom, or by compaiiug the oldest specimens, the ago of which 
grow in a difl'erent maiinei', from those of the deer kind, is unknown, with young trees of a known age, is entirely 
These, as is well known, consist of a hollow sheath of horn, conjectural, and not founded upon s<iu.nd physiological consi- 
which covers a bony core or priaie.ss oi' the skull, and grows derations ; beside.s which, tlic date-palm, wliich is best known 
from the root, where it receives each year an additional knob to Euroiicans, docs not at all justily the opinion that palms 
or ring, the nuinher of which is a sure indication of the aiii- attain a great age.; the Arabs do not assign it a greater 
mal’h age. The growth of the horns in these aiiimals is by longevity than from two to three centuries. Indepeudoutly of 
no means uniform through the wliole year, but the inerciise, this, tho mode of growth of such endogenous trees as palms 
at least in temperate climates, takes place in spring, after .seems to preclude the possihility of their existing beyond a 
which there is no further aildition till tho following season, definite period of no great extent. The diameter to which 
In the cow kind, the horns appear to grow uniformly during their trunk finally attains is very nearly gained bel'ore they 
the first three years of the animal's life ; eonseqiu'ntly, up to begin tp lengthen, and afterwiirils all the nciv woody matter, 
that age they aie perfectly smooth and without wrinkles, wliich ^ery successive leaf npressarily produces dming its 
but afterwards each succeeding year adds a ring to the root developement, is insinuated into tlie'ceutP|, The eonse- 
of the horn, so that the age is determined by allowing three queiiee of this is, that the woody mutter prertbusly existing 
years for the yioint or smooth part of the horn and one for in the centre is displaced and forced outwards towanls tlie 
each of tlie rings. In sheep and goats the smooth or top eu-cuiriference; as this aelion is con.stantly in progress, the 
part coimts but for one year, as tlie horns of these animals cireumference, which in tho bcgimiing was soft, becomes 
show their first knob or ring in the second year of their age; gradually harder and harder, by the pressure from within 
in the antelopes thef pcobably follow the samo rule, though outwards, till at last it is not suseeptihio of any further cora- 
we have very little knowledge’of their growth and develop- prossion. After this ha.s oecurrod, the central parts will 
ment in these animals. gradually solidify by tlu^ incessant introduction by the leave.s 

There are very few instances in which the age of animals of new wood which thrusts outwards the older wood, till at 
lielonging to other classes can he determined by any general last the whole stom must become equally hard, and no 
rules. In birds it may be sometimes done by observing the longer capable of giving way for tbc reception of new mat- 
form and wear of the bill; and some pretend to distinguish ter; for what has once been fanned always remains, ami is 
the age of fishes by the appearance of their scales, but tlieir never absorbed by surrounding parts. As soun as this oc- 
luothods are founded upon mere hypothesis and untitled to eiirs, and occur it must in tranks whhfli randy exceed a 
no oonfidonce. The age of the whale is known by the .size and foot, and, perhaps, nover a foot and half in di.ameter, tbc 
number of laminai of whale-bone, wbieh increase yearly, and, tree will perish; because its vitality is dependent ujvm the 
if observation can he relied upon, would sometimes indicate full action of all the functions of the leaves, and the ccssa- 
un age of three or four hundred years for those animals. tion of one is the cessation of all. It in fiw tho.se reasons 
AGE OF TREES. Every thing connected with the that wo feel justified in consiilering it probable that ondo- 
growth of timber-trees, their duration, mid the causes which genous trees, such as palms, attain no considerable age, 
conduce to their decay, hoars so directly upon points not and that tho duration of their existence must bo Bb.solutely 
only of general interest, but of groat practical importance, fixed in each species by the power they may respectively have 
th^ we have thought it advisable to devote an article to its of permitting the descent of wtxidy matter down their centre, 
separate consideration. But in exogenous trees, it is unite the reverse; to tlioir oxist- 

Plants, like animals, arc subject to the laws of mortality, ence no limited duration eSn be assigned; on the contrary, 
and, in many cases, have the period of their existence deter- there is noUiing,, physically intiHissiblo in the notion that 
mined by nature with as much exactness as that of an in- some individuiils now existing may even have been silent 
sect. But at the kame time, not only their structure, but witnesses of tho Noachian tloluge. In consequence, first, 
their vital actions are so peculiar, that little analogy can, in of the new wotaly matter which is constantly formed by the 
any case, lie traced between the^pi"^® them and leaves of such trees being insinuated beneath tho hwk near 

the animal world, and a very lai^e proj)orti(S#lippoRr to be the circumference of their trunk, and, secondly, of the hark 
capable of an almost indefinite period of existence, if it were itself being capable of indefinite distention, no compression 
not for accidents and disease, independent of old age. is exercised by tho new parts upon those previously formed; 

It is chiclly to anmial and biennial plants that what may on the contrary, the hark is incessantly giving Way to make 
be called a precise period of duration is fixed; a period room for the wood beneath it, while the latter is, in conse- 
ifotcrmined by the production of their finit, and not capable quence, only glued, as it were, to what succeeds it, without 
of being prolonged beyond that event, c.Tcept by artificial its own vital powers being in any degree impaired by com- 
ineans. tbsmissiiig all such from our consideration, the pression. It is in the newly-formed wood that the greatest 
remamdnr of the more perfect part of the vegetable king- degree of vitality resides: in tho old wood near the centre 
diNm whether herbaceous, or shrubby, or arliorescent, con- life in time becomes extinct; but as each successive lajief 
sist of riantt which inay be classed under two principal possesses an existence in a great degree independent 
modes of growth, that which preceded it, the death of the central part, of mt 
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eiogMmiii tnse is tjy to motta wnnected with any flluii- 
nntfori of 'ritality in the choumfisrence. Hence it ia that 
hdlow trees are often so healthy; and that trees in the most 
Tigprous state are often found decayed at the heart without 
any e*ternal sten, as timber-merchants frequently discover 
to their’cost. The manner of growth in exogenous trees 
being such as has been just described, th&y may be com¬ 
pared to a succession of hollow cylinders increasing gradually 
in diameter and sheathing one another. !niis:.:|^ 
case, and the last cylinder having its own tndepoidoi^ vita-.' 
llty, it will ho apparent that, under circumstances constantly 
flivourable to growth, individuals of this kind may continite 
to exist to the end of time; for there is no conUeivable man¬ 
ner in which their death can be brought about in the absence 
of accidents; ampng which would, of course, be classed 
starvation, arising from the destruction of nutrimenkin the 
soil where they grow, and suffocation censed by the obstruos-, 
tiou of their respiration, whether by tlie absence of light or 
the exclusion of ah'. 

This it is which explains the extrem^ld ago which 
some trees certainly attain. Of the many Whiarkablo eases 
upon record, the following are among tlio more interesting. 

At Kllerslie, the birth-place of W allace, three miles to the 
south-west of Paisley, stands an oak, in the branches of 
which tradition relates tliat celebrated oliioftaiii to have con¬ 
cealed himself with three hundred of his followers. How¬ 
ever improbable the latter cimumstanee may be, it is at least 
certain that the tree may well have been a remarkable ob¬ 
ject oven at the period assigned to it by tradition, namely, in 
the beginning of the fourtocntli century, -and if so, this indi¬ 
vidual must be at least 700 years old. Its branches are said 
to ha\ e once covered a Scotch acre of gi-ound; but its his¬ 
torical interest has rendered it a prey to the curiosity of 
the stranger, and its limbs have gradually disuppcaaed till 
little remains except its trunk. 



CThc WiilLwe Osk.: 

Many other eases of oaks of extreme old age arc recorded, 
some of which have been estimated at 1500 or 1600 years. 

At Tt;on8, in the Grisons, there existed, in t*as’, a lime 
tree which was a celebrated plant in the year 1424, and 
whioli, when last measured, was fitty-one feet in circum¬ 
ference. The age of tlus s^iocimeu could not have been less 
than S80 years. 

In tho year 1770, there existed in the Palace Ganlen of 
Granada some famous cypresses called Cuprems d» la Sul- 
iam, in consequence of. some, event that occurred in the 
time of the Moorish Mugs, at which time they formed a 
cypress grove. Xliese ate thought to have been at least 
909 or SOO years old. 


The fhmduB edt^t^osthut tfees onMount 

those called the Omtagna, de'Cmto Cmalli, IhhJw in 
cumfbrence at tlb bottom of the tiunk, de ^a. Jgatki^ 
seventy feet in cireumferende, and delta Nceee, 
feet in circumference, must be of high antiqu%‘ hitt 
thing precise is known upon this point, and it is almost eetr 
tain that tho first mentioned has been in reality formed ^ 
five 015 six trunks grown together. 

, Equally unknown is the ago of an immense oriental plane 
.free new growing in the valley of Bujukdere near Constan¬ 
tinople, which is 150 fiect in mrcttmi'erence, with On jhtemal 
Aavityt eighty feet in circumtereiice. 

The walnut sometimes attains a prodigious size, conse- 
c^eqj^ly a great age. Scamozzi, an Italian architect, men-^" 
tietas his having seen at St. Nicolas,-40 Lorraine, a single 
plank of its wood twenty-five feet wide, upon which the Em¬ 
peror Frederick III. had given a sumptuous feast. 

Eight olive trees still exist in the Garden of Olives at 
Jerusalem, which can be proved by historical documents to 
have existed anterior to tlie taking of the city by the Turks, 
and consequently to be at least 800 years old. 

Of ancient yews several authentic instances can bo named. 
At Ankerwyke House, near Staines, is a yew older than the 
meeting of the English barons at Kunnymodc, when they 
compelled King John to grant tho Magna Charta. 
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This tree, at 3 feet from the ground, measures' 9 fcct 
.'f inches in diameter; and its l>ranchcs overshadow a circle 
of 207 fis'l in cireumfen’lice. The yews of Fountain‘.s 
Abbey, in Yorkshire, are probably more than 1200 years old, 
and (o others an age of from 2500 to.3000 years has been 
assigned. 

Even tliis degree of antiquity is, however, much less than 
that of the Baobab trees of Africa, estimated by Adiuison at 
.5150 years; and the deciduous cypless of Chapulteirec in 
Mexico, which the younger De Candolle considers still older. 

The way in which the. age of some of these specimens has 
been computed i,s twofold. firstly, by comparing them with 
other old specimens, the rate of growth of which is known; 
and secondly, liy cutting out a portion of their circumference 
,iud counting the number of concentric ..rings that are 
visible. For in exogenous trees the woody cylinder of one 
year is divided from the, sviceeeding one by a demser siib- 
kance, wdiich marks distinctly tho line of separation of the 
two years. 

Tlie first of these methods Ls sufliciently correct to give at 
least an approximation to the truth, and the batter would be 
absolutely correct, if one could be quite sure thatobservom 
provided against all possible ■.■.auses of error. But it has 
oeen shown, (see Dr. Ifindley's Mrodiiction to Botany, 
p. 66,) that in consequence of the extreme inequality m 
tiuckness of the annual layers of wood on opposite sides of a 
stem, a person who judged of the whole ag© of a tree by the 
oA'amination of the layers of tho stunted side only, would 
commit lerrors to the amount of sixty per cent, and more. 
It is by no means impossible that the great age assigned to 
the deciduous cypress and tlw Baobmi may bo connected 
with an error of tills nature. 

In the course of the inquiry into the methoil of oomputin^g 
the age of ancient trees, a dkcovery has been made of some 
importance to timber growers, inasnnicli as it shows that 
those who plant for profit alouo should not allow thew tree# 
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to grow beyond a certain number of years, varying accord¬ 
ing to species: for it liita been found that so far aro exo¬ 
genous trees from contmuitig always to increase in diameter 
at the Same rata, that every kind diminishes in its rate of 
growth after a certain age ;—the oak, for example, between 
its fortieth and its sixtieth year, the elm after its fiftieth, 
the spruce fir after its fortieth, and the yew probably after 
its sixtieth. With reference to this subject. Professor 
• De Candolle has constructed a table of rate of growth, wlpch 
we subjoin. 


T&ble of the nite of Increase In lHninet«r of oortaiii KxogOQons TVees* 

1 expressed iu Jlnes. 
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It is very much to he wished thatobsen'ationsof this kind 
should be mulhplied, as they would probably lead to some 
vorj' importont conclusions, and, at all events, would throw 
light upon a part of botany that is at present very obscure. 
It, lioWever, would be of little use to finjl the diametrical 
measurement of trees less than 100 years old. 

AGES OF THE WORLD. In the mythology of the 
Greek and Roman poets, the history of the world was divided 
into four ages, the golden, the silver, the brazen, and tbe iron; 
as for instance, Hesiod in his poem entitled Works and Days, 
and by Ovid, in his Metamorjjhoses. The golden age, when 
Saturn roigned, is represented as having been that of perfect 
innocence iuid happiness; from which the others have 
grotlually degenerated more and more,—the iron age, or that 
which now subsists, being the most wicked and niiscraldc of 
all. Sometimes thc.se ages are spoken of as merely so many 
successive periods in the history of Italy. Saturn having 
been driven out of heaven by his son .Tupitcr, is supposed to 
have sought an asylum in that country, whore, in return for 
the protection he received from King Janus, he taught him 
and his peopfe agriculture, and the other arts of cultivated 
life. According to tliis latter mode of telling the story, it 
will be observetl, the golden age is represented a.s consisting in 
the triumph of civilization over previous barbarism ; whereas 
the other version seems intended to indicate that the pri¬ 
meval state of man was that in which he enjoyed the greatest 
felicity and purity, and that he has been rather corrupted 
than improved ny what is called Civilization. The two state- 
meiiis, therefore, may be taken as expressing two opposite 
fheoricB or opinions which have divideil sjieculators upon this 
subject down even to our own day. The disagreement 
kmong the fabulists, however, is only with regard to the 
original condition of man; it seems to have been fidmitted 
pu noth sides that a gradual declension both Of the happi¬ 
ness and virtue of the world has been going on ever since 
the age of golA The golden age is that of which the mo.st 
complete pictures have been draivn; indeed it iqay be said 
to be the ottly taw of ft'® four of which the description is at 
all distihet. The age of iron was deemed to have com-j 


meneed fotig'before Hesiod's day, who lived probably 
least twenty-six liiindred years ago; It was, in feet, mutely 
a gentaal name for the existing order of tilings, as dtatin- 
guished from some imaginary previous state. But neither 
that immediately pre^ng state, designated the age of 
braas, nor ita forerunner, the age Of silver, is to be founadis- 
criminated in the 'poetic painthig by anything mean than 
some slight varieties of shade. Of the golden age, when 
univorsiu harmony prevailed throughont the living creation, 
and the bounteous earth yielded Mr increase untUled, we 
have various dtaerfotions from the pens of mo^m as well as 
ta ancient pbeta. The render of Itsltan poetry will recollect 
in particular the celebrated chorus at the end of the first act 
.of Tasso's Aminta, and the imitation of it at the end of the 
fourth act of Guarini's Pastor Fido. 

AGENEIO'SES, in Ichthyology, a genus of alidsminal 
Malaeaptsn/gious fltehes, separated ftom the allures by Ln- 
copede, and containing two species, both ftom the fresh¬ 
water lakes ifed rivers Of Surinam. 

AGENT. An agent is a person autliorized by another 
to do acts, or m||te engagements in his name; ana the per¬ 
son who so authorizes him is called the prmnipal. 

An agent cannot be appointed to hind his principal by 
deed, otherwise than by deed; nor can an agent be appointed 
by a corporation aggregate (unless it be for certain ordinary 
and inferior purposes) otherwise than by deed: and for 
the purpose of making leases and other acts spccifieil in 
the first, second, and third sections of the statute of frauds, 
the authority of the agent is required to be in writing. In 
all other cases no particular form is necessary: in commercial 
aflUirs agents are most usually commissioned by a letter of 
orders, or simply by a retainer; hut a verbal appointment is 
quite sufficient; and even the mere fact of one person's 
being employed to do any business whatever for another 
will create between the parties the relation of principal and 
agent. 

An agent's authority (unless it is an authority coupled 
with an interest, such as a power of attorney graiitcfl as a 
se<mrity for a debt) may, in general, be revoked by the prin¬ 
cipal at any time. It also ceases upon his death or bank- 
mptcy. 

There are nmiiherless kinds of agents, dfulwering to the 
endless diversity of modes in which one person may be em¬ 
ployed to act for another. Many of these are known by 
specific names, such as hailifi's, factors, brtacers, &c. The 
particular riglits, duties, and liabilities of each of these will 
be found under their respective heads. The object of tliis 
article is to state the general principles of law, which ore aii- 
plicable equally to all. 

Whenever the relation of principal and agent exists be- 
tween two persons, the law fixes upon them certain rights 
and duties as the result of such relation; or, (as tbe same 
thing is sometimes differently expressed,) the law implies a 
certain contract between the parties, and points out what 
shall be the consccjuencos of that contract with respect to 
third persons. 

In the first place, we .shall explain what are the rights 
and duties with respect to one another, resulting from the 
relation of principal and agent. 

And secondly, what are the rights and duties with respect 
to thinl persons, resulting from the relation of principal and 
agent, or, in otlicr words, what is the effect of the contract 
implied by law between them, as far as regards third persons. 

1. First, of tile relative rights and duties of principal 
and agent. 

). The first great duty of an agent is to use faithfiilly, 
and in its full extent, the authority which has been given 
him. 

An agent’s authority is said to bo limited, wbeit he is 
bound by precise instructions; and unlimited, when bit is 
nut so bound. Where his authority is limited, an agent’is 
bound to adhere strictly to his instructions in every particu¬ 
lar. Thus, if instrueM to sell, he has no right to barter; 
nor if instructed to sell at a certain price, it Uo authiwized to 
take less. 

When the agent's authority is not limited by ta^ecise in. 
structions, his duty is to act in conformity with what may 
reasonably be presumed to be the intentions of his employer. 
And in the absence of all other moans of aseertaining what 
those intentions are, he is to act for the interost of his prin¬ 
cipal, according to the discretion which may be expmted* 
from a prudent man in the management of his own biisbiMs. 
Thus, u he is authorized to tall, and no price is limited by 
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his initrootioiMt ;it should he his endesrour to obtoin the 
best price whi<di tlw goods ate fiirly worth. If there hhve 
been other transactions of tlie same nature between the par- 
tios, it is to be pesuQied &at the priucipal intends (bat the 
same mode of paling should be pursued, whicli, in former 
coseSi he had either prescribed or approved of, 

Ibi mercuttile transactions it is a ndeM universal applica¬ 
tion, that^ in the absence of other instruotions, the principal 
must be presumed to intend that his agent should follow the 
oominon usage of tlie particular business in whuih he is em¬ 
ployed. This, therefore, is the course whidkit is thot-agent’s 
duty to pursue; and he will, in all cases, li^ustified in so 
doing, even though, under the particular circumstances, lie 
might have acted otherwise to the greater advantage of his 
principal. 

Thus a factor of common right is to sell for ready money, 
but if he is employed in a dealing or trade where tp usage 
is to sell ui»n credit, he will be authorised in selling to a 
person of good credit, and giving such time a* is reasonable 
and customary. 

An authority is always to bo so eonstru^ as to include all 
necessary or usual means of executing it with effect. An 
agent is, therefore, authorized to do all such subordinate 
aets as are either r^uisite by law, in order to the due per¬ 
formance of the principal objects of its instructions, or are 
neceasary to effect it in the best and most convenient man¬ 
ner, or are usually incidental to it in the ordinary course of 
business. 

Thus it is the duty of an agent employed in the receipt or 
dispatch of goods, to take care that the custom-house duties 
are satisfied, and the proper entries made; and ho will be 
nutliorized in making any advances, as well for such inci¬ 
dental charges os warehouse-room, as tor any other expense 
necessarily incurred for the preservation of the property, 

2. The next duty of an agent i-s, in the exccubon of 
his trust, to exorcise a proper degree of diligence and skill. 
He is is^uired to use, in the concerns of his employer, the 
same diligeuoe and care which would be expected fi-om a 
prudent man in the management of his owm business ; and 
ho is bound, without any particular instructions, to take 
every precaution ordinarily used for. the safety and improvu- 
inent of intrusted to him. 

Ho is also expected, in common with every professional 
man who holds himself out as ready, for a proportionate re¬ 
muneration, to transact any particular kind of business for 
another,—to possess and o.xercisc such a competent degree 
of skill and knowledge, as may in ottlinarj' cases be adequate 
to the Bocomplishment of the service undertaken. 

If an agent does an act which is not warranted by his 
authority, either express cr implied, or if he docs mi act 
within his authority, but with such gross negligence or un¬ 
skilfulness that no benefit can accrue from it, the princi¬ 
pal may, at his option, either reject or adopt what he has 
done. Rut if he rejects it, he must do so decisively from the 
first, and give his agent notice thereof within reasonable 
time; fur if he tacitly acquiesce in what has been dune, and 
still more if he in any way act upon it, ho will he presumed 
to have adopted it. 

Thus, if ail agent puts out his employer's money at inte¬ 
rest without his authority, or if a factor, employed to purchase, 
deviates from his instructfons in price, quality, or kind; 
or if ho purchases goods which he might at the time have 
discovert to be unmarketable, the principal may dis¬ 
avow the transaction; but if, in the first cases, he knowingly 
rocoives the interest, or, in either of the others, if he deals 
with tlie property as his own, he adopts the act of the agent, 
and takes upon himself all responsibility fo'r the conse¬ 
quences. 

But if he does not afterwards either expressly or impliedly 
adopt the act, the whole hazard of it lies with the agent, 
oven though ho did it bofi^ fide, and for the interest of his 
employer. Any profit or advantage that may accrue from 
it be must account for to his principal; and if loss ensues, he 
is Imund to make it good to him. An agent is likewise 
answerable to his principal for all damage occasioned by bis 
negligence or unskilfulness. This responsibility applies in 
coses, not only to the immediate consequences of his mis¬ 
conduct or neglect, but likewise to all such losses, as, but for 
his previous misconduct or neglect, would not have occurred: 
Bueh, for instance, as the destruetton of ^ds by fire in a 
place where he had improperly suffered them to remain ; 
but it does not extend to su<!h losses by fire, robbery, or 
otbirwiac, as are purely accidental, and happen by no de¬ 


fault of bis pwn: and hk responsibility extends to the whole 
amount of the da^k^e suffered by (he prirndMi oidtef- by 
direot injury bccakioned to Ins own pn^rty, Ids being 

obliged to make repajtititm to others. ^ . ; 

If an agent's negU^nee is so gross, or his deviathm from 
his authority so great, os to amount to a breach of the dniy 
created in law, by the rdation Of piinripal and agent, or 
(which is the same thing) to a breatas of the eontraei, whidr 
(if none exist) the law, as We have before seen, will imply 
between them, the agent is liable to an action for such breach 
of duty or of contract, whether any iiiju^ has been sustained 
l^ It or not; bit if no injury has been in fact sustained, the 
damages will be merely nominal. 

3. The third general duty of an agent is to keep a clear 
and regular account of his dealings on behalf of his princi¬ 
pal-including as well what he has received as vriiat be has 
paid ; to communicate the results from time to time ; and to 
account when ealled upon, without suppression, concealment, 
or overcharge. 

, An agent is not in general accountable for money until 
he has actually received it, unless he has, by improper credit, 
or by other misconduct or neglect, occasioned a delay of pay¬ 
ment. But an agent acting under a commission Del cre^e, 
that is, one who has undertaken to be surety to his principal 
for the solvency of the persons he deals with is. in their de¬ 
fault, accountable for the debt; and in all cases where an 
agent has actually received money on behalf of his principal, 
he IS bound to take care of it according to the general rules 
which regulate his conduct; and if any loss is occasioned by 
the fraud or failure of third persons, he will, unless his con¬ 
duct be warranted by his instructions, or the usage of trade, 
be bound to make it good ; if a stranger, for instance, calls 
iijion him by a written authority to transfer the money iti his 
hands, and the authority is a forgery, he will remain account¬ 
able for all that is transferred under it. 

The principal is in general entitled not only to the bare 
amount of what lias been received by his agent, but to all 
the increase which has accrued to the property while in his 
possession. The agent is, therefore, accountable for the inte¬ 
rest, if any has actually been made, ui>on the balance in his 
hands; and likewise for every sort of profit or ddivantago 
which he may hare clandestinely derived by dealing of spe¬ 
culating with the effects of his principal. 

4. It is also the duty of an agent to apprize bis principal, 
with all convenient expedition, of all material acts done or 
contracts concluded by him. 

5. An agent, confidentially intrusted and.relied on for 
counsel and direction—as an attorncy.^lor instance —h rarely 
allowed, in equity, to take a gift from his employer ; espe¬ 
cially if it is a grant of the property which he has been em¬ 
ployed to manage; and it is also a general principle, that an 
agent cannot make himself an adverse party to his principal 
—if he is employed to sell, ho cannot make himself the pur¬ 
chaser : such a transaction is liable to be set aside in a court of 
equity, unlcs.s it be made clearly to appear that the principal 
gave his express consent to it, and that the agent mrnished 
liiin with all the knowledge he Mmself possesseil: and in 
like manner, an agent employed to purchase cannot be hfim- 
self the seller; if he acts as such, he is accountable to his 
principal for all the profits he has made by his indirect 
dealing. 

We are now to consider what are the obligations of the 
principal with respect to his agent; in other words, What are 
the rights of an agent. 

1. The first right of an agent is to his commission; that is, 
the remuneration to be paid to him in return for bis services. 
The amount of comini-ssion is soraetilnes determined by po¬ 
sitive agreement between the parties ; somctinics it is regu¬ 
lated by the usage of trade; and in some few coses, as of bro¬ 
kerage for the procuring of loans, &c., the amount of cthn- 
mission is limited by act of parliament. 

An agent has no right to commission for doing any act 
not within his authority, unless it is afterwards adopted by 
his principal. He may also forfeit his right to commission 
by misconduct; as, if lie keeps no account ; if he makes 
himself an adverse party to his principal; or ift in conse¬ 
quence of his negligencx! or unskilfulness, no benefit accrues 
to the principal from the services performed. 

2. Besides his commission, an ag^ is entitled to be re¬ 
imbursed all such advances made oh behalf of bis principal, 
os are justified by his autiiority, whether express or implied, 
or subsec^cntly sanctioued hy ms principal. And cases may 
sometimes occur of Urgent danger, without means of refer- 
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for inductions, in wMcb an u^nt, oeting’ for the best, 
ik justified in ineking mtveuces'without particular directions, 
and under exigencies not ptonded for by regular rules of 
business. Thus if, on account of the lateness of tbo season, 
or other good cause, be insures the carm without orders, he 
is entitled to charge his principal with uie premium, and in 
such a (mse eren the assent of the pMcipal would be inferred 
ftom very slight circumstances. Jliit an agent is not en- 
tiOed tone rcimbursotl payments that ore merely voluntary 
and officious; nor expenses occasioned by his own negli¬ 
gence or unshilfblness. 

An agetit has also, as a fbrther security, a iien upon the 
property of his principal; that is, a right to retain it in his 
possession in the nature of a pledge for the satisfaction of his 
demands. Lien is either particular or general. A particular 
lien is a right to retain the thing itself in respect of which 
the claim arises. This right is very extensively admitted 
in our law, and is possessed by bailees in general, and con- 
se^ently by all agents in the nature of bailees. [See Lien.] 

General lion is a right to retain any property of the prin¬ 
cipal wliich may come into the agent's possession in the 
regular course of business. This, being an extension of the 
general right, exists only where it is created by express con¬ 
tract, the previous dealings of the parties, or the usage of 
trade. -Factors, packers, where they are in the nature of 
factors, insurance-brokers, and bankers, have, by usage, a 
general lien in their respective employments. ,, 

This right may in general be exercised in respect of any 
claim to commispon or reiinbursenient, which the agent may 
have acquired in tlie due execution of his authority; but it 
does not extend to demands arising from transactions not 
within his course of dealing as such agent. An agent can, 
therefore, have no lien for debts due to him as agent for a 
third person, nor, as it should seem, for any demands which 
originated betbre the commencement of liis agency. 

An agent's lien does not attach unless the property is 
actually in his possession: a consignee has, therefore, no 
lien on goods consigned to liim, if the consignor stops them 
before they come into his Ininds: nor unless it has come 
into his posses.sion in the ordiiiaiy course of business; he 
h.as consequently no lien on property which has been casually 
left in his office, which has been deposited with liiin as a 
pledge for a Bp(icifie sum, or which ho has obtained posses¬ 
sion' of Ijy fraud or inisrepresmitation. And if an agent 
parts with the jMisscssion of the property, the lien, being a 
personal right, is in general lost; hut by stat. 6 Goo. IV. 
c. 83. (the factor's act,.) if a factor pledges the goods or com¬ 
mercial documotils of his principal as a security for advances 
made, with notice that they are not liis own; or if, without 
such notice, he pledges them for a pre-existing debt duo 
from himssJf, the lien of the factor on such goods or docu¬ 
ments is transierred to the jrerson with whom they are 
pledged; that is to say, in other words, he acquires the same 
right upon them which the factor, while they remained in 
his possession, could have enforced against the principal. 

The right of lien may also be destroyed by the sjKscial 
agreement of the parties; and if the agent enters into a 
contract with his employer inconsistent with the exercise of 
the right, (as if he stipulates for a particular mode of pay¬ 
ment,) he must he understood to waive it. 

We have hitlierto considered only the case of hired or 
paid agents; between whom and gratuitous agents tliere 
exists nearly the same difference with respect to their rela¬ 
tive rights and duties as between bailees for hii’ie and gra¬ 
tuitous baiicei [See Sir W. Jones, On the Lau' (tf Bail- 
ments.2 v; 

The responsibility of a gratuitous agent (the mandatary 
of the Roman Uiw) is much less than that of one who is paid 
for his services. He;^H in general incur no liability, pro¬ 
vided he acts with good faith, and exercises the same care 
in the business of his employer as Ji® Would in Ms own. But 
if he is guilty of gross nogligeniw, or ifi haring competent 
skill, he fails to exert it, he will be answiarahle to his em¬ 
ployer for the consequences. Me has of course no right to 
compiission, hut he is entitled to bo reimbursed for any rea- 
sonablo payments made, or charges ineuwed in behalf of his 
employer, [For the pi'inciples of the civil law as to the 
rights (tad obligations of prlnripal and agent, MO Domat's 
Cttnl Ztju), book 1, tit. itv.] 

n. Having (sonaideied what are the legal consequences 
of the relation Mfj^sfoipal and agent, a.s far as regards tlie 
parties thensmv^ it now remains to explain the conse¬ 
quences of this relation as between the patties and third 


persofts} end, flwt, as between the principal and third phiji' 
sons; and. secondly, as Iwtween tlie agents and third phifi 
sons. 

First, then, as between the principBl and third persmiiS: 
it is a general rule that the tot of the agent is to be ootisi- 
dered as the act of the principal ( giving him the same ri^ta,' 
imposing on Mm thrsame (foligations, and suhjtotirtgnim 
to the same liabilities as if hh hto done Ittn his own proper 
person, - . 

A h^ain or agreoBient entra>ed Ihto by oh agent is there¬ 
fore binding upon Ms principal, whether it tends te Ms 
benefit or Ms ^iltedvantage; and, in order to have this eflfect, 
it is not absolutely necessary that it should mstually be Within 
the agent's real authority, either express or hnMied, provided 
it he within what may roost properly he called his (Miatenl 
authority, —that is, provided it is such as the person dealing 
with the agent might, from the conduct of tile principal, 
reasonably pr^ume to he within Ms authority. 

An authority may he presumed, first, from the pruicipal's 
having previously aUthori/ed or sanctioned dealings of the 
same nature. Thus, if n person has been in the habit of 
employing another to do any act,—as, for instance* to draw 
or indorse bills,—he will be answerable Tot ony subsequent 
acts of the same nature,—at least, until it is known, or may 
reasonably he presumed, that the authority which ho had 
given has ceased. An authority may likewise be presumed 
from the conduct of the principal, u itli reference to the sub¬ 
ject-matter of the transaction in question. For if a person 
authorizes another to assume the apparent right of engaging 
in any transactions, the apparent authority must, as far as 
regards the rights of third persons, lie eonsidered as the real 
authority. Thus, n broker cmiiloycd to purchase has no 
authority to sell; and if he docs, Ms employer may {unless 
the sale was in market overt) reclaim the goods so sold, into 
whatever hands they may have come. But if the principal 
has permitted the broker to assume the apparent right of 
selling the goods, ho will he lamnd by a sale .so apparently 
authorized. 

Upon the same principle, where a genera! agent is em¬ 
ployed,—that is, an agent authorized to transact all his em¬ 
ployer's business of a particular kind, as fe buy ami soli 
certain wares, or to negotiate certain contracts.—he must 
he presumed to have all the authority usually exercised by 
agents of the same kind in the ordinary course of their em¬ 
ployment : and tluiugb the principal may have limited his 
real authority by expres.s insiruclioiis, yet lie will not thereby 
be discharged from obligation incurred in the ordinary 
course of trade, towards persons who have dealt with the 
agent without any knowledge of such limitation. Thus 
wuiero an agent purchases goods on credit, the seller may 
come on the principal for pavmont: and this right cannot lie 
affected by any private agreement between the principal and 
agent, by which the agent may have stipulated to be liable 
to the seller. 

Although the agent is, in all thc.se cases, ultimately 
answerable to his employer for any damage that may follow' 
from his having entered into an engagement not within his 
authority ; yet the principal is, in the first instance, hound 
to keep an engagement so entered into by his agent upon a 
rcasonahlo presumption of authority. 

But in the ease of a special agent (that is, of a person ap¬ 
pointed merely to do certain particular acts), as no^presump- 
tion of authority can arise ftom usage of trade, so the prin¬ 
cipal will not he bound by any act, not within the real 
authority of the agent,—and it lies upon those who deal 
with the agent to nseertain what that authority actually is. 

Thus, in order to illustrate more fully the diference in this 
respect between general and sjiecial agents,—If a person 
employs a Stable-keeper, whose general husMoss it is to soil 
horses, to sell a particular horse for Mm; and he Wto^tS 
the horse to be sound, inasmuch as the giving such wari^jiiy 
i.s within the ordinary course of Ms employment, the oktier 
will he bound by such warranty, even tuoug;h he may have 
directed expressly that none should be given; but if he 
employs another person to toll his horse, whose ordinary 
Mfsinoss it is not to sell horses,—^then, although, if he has 
given no orders to the contrary, the ag;ont will bt> jnstifled In 
giving a warranty, as being a tMng incidental to the main 
object of his employment; yet if he has given express ordeN 
that no warranty should he given, and the agent gives a 
warranty in opposition to Ms orders, he will not ho hound 
ky it. 

As fh» agreement made by an agent, ao likewise all Ml 
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detUogR in eonnexion wi)^ iti prayidsd thcf are within himself ; which the; coul4 not have . # they hod 
, Wid or apparent nutlicffityi ore os binding on the princiiM, known that he acted dhly as an agent Andifw^rwi^# 
as if they ware bis own acts, discloses bis principal, he is, iieveithelesB, not disehanM 

Thus the representations made by an agent at the time from his UabiUty,—those t^tb whom he has dealt niay, at 
of entering into an agreement, (if they constitute a part of their option, come either tymn him on his personal contract 
snob agreement, or are in any way the foundation of, or in* or on the principal upon the contract Of bis agent, 
duoement to it) and. in many coses, even the admissions of And even wlmre it is fchown, thotlhe agent acts in a *e- 
an agent as to uiything directly within the coarse of his presentative cHhractor, yetvif the principal is not known, or 
employment will hove the same effect, as if such repreaen* if there is no responsible principal to resort tO,---as way be 
tahons or admissions had been mode by the priwapul him- the case with the eommitteo of a club, or the emnioissionets 
• self [See Evidenck.] ; appointed under u navigation act—the agent will be ppr- 

So also if notice of any ihet is given, or tllgoods are do* sonally Uable on all the contracts he enters into, 
livered to an agent it wUl bo considered as notiae or delivery An agent is likewise responsible to third persons for any 

to the principal. And in general, payment to an agent has wrongful acts, whether done by the autbori^ pf his principm 
the same effect as if it had been made to tlie principal, and or notand in most instances tbo person injured may seek 
in such oases the receipt of the agent is the receipt of the compensation either from the pincipal or the agefrt, at ^ 
principal. But such payment is not valid if it is not war- option. 

ranted at law by the apparent authority of his agent. An agent caitnot delegate to anotlier the authority which 

Thus, if money is due on a written security, as long as ho has received, so as to create between his employer and 
the security remains in the bands of an agent, it is to be that other person the relation of principal and agent: hut 
■presumed that he is authorized to receive the money, and ho may employ other persons under him to perform his cn- 
paymont to him will therefore discharge the debt; but if the gagements, and the original agent is responsible to his 
agent boa not the security in his possession, the debtor pays principal as well for tlie conduct of such sub-agents, os for 
him at his own risk, and will he liable, in case the agent his own: but with respect to damage sustained by third per* 
should not account for it to his pi'uuiipal, to pay it over sons from the wrongful acts of such sub-agents, the case is 
again. different; such damages must ho recovered eitlicr from the 

So also if the principal gives notico to the buyer not to pors(gi who in fact did the injury, or from the principa) for 
pay the money to the factor witli whom ho made the bargain, whom the act was done. The original agent is rcsi)unsiblo 
lie will in general not be justiflud in doing so; but if the to thinl persons only tor his own acts, and shoh us are done 
factor had a lien u)Km the goods for his general baluiice, at his command. 

then, inasmuch as his lien will attach upon the price of the The misoonductof an agent, besides the civil responsibility 

goods when they arc sold, ho has u right to require the which it imposes on him, amounts in some cases to a mis- 

buyer to pay him instead of his princijial: and sneh pay- doinennor, subject to very severe punishment. For if an 
mont to the factor, notwithstanding any notice given by the agent Intrusted w'itli any money or valuable security, with 
principal, will operate as a discharge of the debt. u ritton directions to apply the same in any particular 

A principal is in general civilly Uable fur all damage occa- manner, in v iolation of good faith converts it to nis own use; 
sioued to third persons by the negligence or unskilfulnessof —or if an agent intrusted with any chattel, valuable secu- 
his agent within the .scope of liis employment; and for rity, or power of attorney for the transfer of stock, cither for 
any misconduct or fraud committed by him, if it be either safe custody, or for any special purpose, in violation of good 
at his express command or within the limits of his implied faith, and without authority, sells or pledges, or in any 
authority. manner converts the same to his own use, he is in either 

From thi.s liahility, however, it is reasonable that those ease guilty of a misdemeanor punishable with fourteen years' 
persons should be exempted, who, though they api)oar in trimsportation. [See Emuezzlement.] But this dogs apt 
somo degree in the obaiuctor of principals, yet have no extend to jirevent his disposing of so much of any securities 
power ill the appointment of those who act iimler them, or effects on which ho has alien or demand, as may be fe- 
Thiis the jjost inusters-general, .and persons at tlio head of quisite for the sal,isfaetion thereof. It is also a misdemeanor, 

other puhlic tilfices, have liecn held not to he liable for the punishable in the same manner, if a factor or agent em- 

condiiet of their interior otliecrs. ployed to sell, and iiitru.stcd with the goods or the documents 

Ami, oil the. same principle, the owness and masters of relaling to them, pledges either the one or the other, as a 
ve.ssels are by statute reluased from all liability to third socurity for any money borrowed or intended to be borrowed, 
persons from tho iingligciico or uiiskilfulness of tho pilots provided sue.h sum of money is greater than the amount 
by wliom they arc niivigatod into iiort. which was at the, time due to the agent from the principal. 

It now remains for us to state what are tho effects of the together with any acceptances of the agent on behalf othis 
relation of principal and agent, as between the agent and principal. Stut. 7 and 8 Goo. IV„ cap. g!t, sect. 49, &c. 
third persons. AGESILA'UiS, younger son of Arehidamus, king of 

An agent is not in general personally responsible on any Lacedmniun, succeeded his brother Agis, n.c. 398, to tho 
contract entered into by him on behalf of his princip:d: to exclusion of his nephew Iteotychides, who laboured under 
this rule, however, there are several o.'fcoptious. the stigma of bastardy, being believed to be the son of Alci- 

F'irst. If an agent has so for exceeded lus authority that biadcs, and not of Agi.s, his reputed fiithor. As the crown 
his principal is not bound by his act; as for instance, if an descended in direct lino from father to son, the suta^ssion of 
agent without any authority undertakes for his principal to Agesilaus seemed, in bis yonth, to be barrod; and his 
pay a eertajta sum, or if a special agent warrants goods, con- education was conducted as that of a private«porson, in all 
trary to hiSlnstructioiis; and the principal refuses to adopt the strictness of Spartan discipline. He was lame, and 
such undertaking or waiTunty, the agent alone is liable to advantage was taken of this to excite a prejudice against 
the ])orsou to whom it was given. him : yet so high was his personal eharacter, or so general 

Secondly, an agent is liable where the contract was made the belief in tho spurious birth of Otdychides, that by a 
with liim individually. And, therefore, if in ony contract vote of the general nsserahly, tho heir-apparent tyas passed 
made on behalf of his prineipal, the agent binds himself by ovor, and Agesilaus wa.s apjiointed king. „ ' " 
his own express undertaking; or if the circumstances of tho In tho first year of his roign, a plot' vri*S forniSSd to effect 
trensoction are such tlmt the credit was originally given to a change of government. The political constitution, esto- 
him arid not to the principal, (whether such prinoi]^ were blished by LycurguB, ha4 dfi!g®"®’'atod into on oligarchy ^ a 
known at the time or not,) in either of these cases he will peculiar kind. Almost alPltelitical power, with, th? ejtdu- 
ho liable, in the first instance, to tl»o persons with whom ho sivo right to hold high civil or military office, was'engrossed 
has so dealt. by those families who boasted to be of pure Spartan blood, 

And for the same reason, when an agent takes upon him- the term Spartan being opposovl to Lacedamonian. This 
self to aet in his own name, and gives no notice of his being Spartan caste is supposed to have consisted of the legiti- 
omployed in behalf of another perstm—-as if a factor delivers mate and unmixed descendants of the original Dorian con- 
gtsils as his own and conceals his principal—he is to be (morore : tlfo Itecedaimonians are comectured to have Iveon 
taken, to all intents, us the poitciml, and the persons who the progeny of enfranelusod HelotsTSTangors associated 
have dealt with him are entitled to all the saine rights into the citizenship, a romnent of the Achtei, and in a word, 
against him as if he actually were so. They may, for in- ftoll who conld not trace an unblemished line, of Spartsm 
stance, in an action by the principal on demand arising descent to the early agee of the monarchy. Fortner: 
from sneh transBotions, set off a dne from the agent might become memben of the immunity and La^as- 



monians: but they con^ never beoomo Spai-tens; at least, 
Herodotus only ^kneef of two instanoos op to liia time 
(ix. 33,35). ..Tlie consequence was, that the bolh of the^popu- 
lation becMQeoonstantly more Lacedmmonian; in the time of 
Age^uS, tiumbcr of Spartans had so dwindled, that they 
oouldnot te spared for foreign service in any rank below that 
of oommanders. The ephori, and all the fo%4i»K officers of 
admisistratiun, civil and military', were taken from this pri¬ 
vileged caste. The object of Cinadon's conspiracy, who 
complained that he counted only forty Spartans in the 
agora, or place of assembly, and that these were all official 
persons, was to extend the right of holding these high 
offices to all citizens. As happens in a migority of cases, 
the plot was discovered before it was ripe; Cinadon, the 
authoerAsd ring-leader, was executed, and the Spiurtans 
held &st%eir monopoly. 

In order to prosecute more effectually the war with Persia 
(B.c. 396), Agesilaus was sent to command in Asia. At sot¬ 
ting out, he pledged himself either to conclude an honourable 
peace, or to press his enemies so as to disable them from 
giving any fhrther distuibance to the Greeks. His first object 
was to conciliate the Asiahe cities by prudent management 
and liberality ; and he succeeded in reconciling their foctions. 
It may be ^ubted whether the design of Agesilaus was 
limited to the protection of the Greek states of Asia. The 
recent example of the successful retreat of the ten thousand 
(see Anabxsts), the powers with which Agesilaus ww in¬ 
vested, and th<^ disorganized state of the Persian monarchy, 
would perhaps' have tempted liim to penetrate as far as Susa 
and Ecbatana, had he been allowed to follow up his suc¬ 
cesses. But the war that broke out in Greece, atlor ho had 
been about two years in Asia, saved the Persian monarchy 
for a time, and reserved the triumph of its overthrow to the 
Macodonians and Alexander. 

The intrigues of the Persians and the hatred of the 
Spartan inlluenoe had occasioned a dangerous league to be 
fonned against Sparta ; iior were the Spartans sorry to have 
an op[)ortunity for going to war, especially against the 
Thebans, whom they detested for various causes (Xenophon 
Ildlmic. iii. 5). Thebes, Argos, and Corinth declared 
against the Lacedaemonians, and Athens followed the ex¬ 
ample at the pressing instance of the Thebans. The ephori 
ordered Agesilaus home: in the height of his glory, and 
with the prospect of victory, he instantly obeyed. The Lace- 
dmmonians and their enemies met near Coroneia in Bccotia, 
and a fierce battle took place (August, b.c. 394). The 
Thebans alone mode a gallant resistance: and the Spartan 
king was wounded, who obtained only a doubtful victory. He 
returned to Sparta, not importing with him the luxuries of 
Asia, but adhering to the temperance and frugality cha¬ 
racteristic of his country's discipline. Those virtues were 
peculiarly Spartan: and that nation was not exempt hum 
the meanness of jealousy. The probability of Athens re- 
eovering her former power after her walls were rebuilt (b.c. 
392), induced the Spartans to send Antalcidns (n.c. 387) 
with proposals to Persia, favourable to tbemscjlves, but dis¬ 
advantageous to the rest of Greece. The bearer of these 
offers was the personal enemy of Agesilaus, and was sup|»osed^ 
to have a moan pleasure in lessening bis power and taniisliing 
his glory. The Persians dictated the treaty in the language 
of conquerors (Xen. Hellen. V., i. 31). All the Grecian cities 
of Asia wore lb be subject to the king of Persia: all the rest 
to be .independent: the king was to keep possession of 
Cyprus and Clazomenai; and the islands Lemnos, Imbros, 
ana Scyros, were giycn to the Athenians, to whom they for¬ 
merly Imlonged. Artaxerxes concluded with denouncing war 
against those who should not submit to his terms. The The¬ 
bans refusi^; h^t^r steadiness was shaken by prepara¬ 
tions for coercion,ofifthe'part of the ephori, invidiously recom¬ 
mended by AgeMatts, in revenge for a former affront. Thus 
the bad policy of the Greckferfising from their foolish 
dissensions, annihilated the aSwuitages which should have 
hfecn the fruit of victories and military virtue of no common 
'aiamp. 'Sparta had how, though not worthily, recovered 
.her power in Grereo. Her virtues, indeed, were to Ire found 
adversity than prosperity; nor did she profit by 
."hw OtWi experience, that tyranny leads to the i^estruction of 
the tjjiutt Phmhj^, one of her generals, -ftn his march 
into Thraoe^a^nst plynthus, was encamped in the neigh- 
Jbotijrhq*^ of Thebes, while parties were so nearly balanced, 
that ai^ Limntiades, the heads of opposite foctions, 

. «xcrcjiiimjm 'c£;fof l^ontlades, who 

of Lacedimnon, aoccetly introduced 


Pbsolgdaa and his into the Codmoia, the eitRd|l.^ 

Thebes (a.c. 382), .This at once gave the superiori^iflithto 
party of whi^ ho was the head: Ismenias was 
nended, and ioO qf liis fi'iohds immediately fled to Athens. 
Complaint was made at Sparta of this treacherous aggression 
in time of peace. Agesilaus was, in ^neral, more and 
liberal than the rest ef his couhtrymen>4 hut he contended 
that it was necessary to examine wheter the possessuin 
of the Cadmeia was of advantage fo Sparta, to which every 
other consideration iiust give way: and in this instance, 
ho not Only discredit^ but contn^tod-bis better thoughts. • 
On a formdjif occasioh, speaking ef ||e king oLfforsia, 
he said, ‘Can this king, whom you <lia Greatjhemoreeo 
than 1, if be be not more just?': this aneeb^ rests on 
Plutarch's authority. The ^tee of the ^artans was, as 
we might expect, in their own fovour. The assemffiy re¬ 
solved to keep the citadel, and to bring Ismenias to trid, 
who had been seized and imprisoned by bis iqiponeht, osten¬ 
sibly on the vague charge of seeking Persian connexions, 
but really for the Vote which he had carried, forbidiUug any 
Theban to join the army of Phoebidas. But a counter-revo¬ 
lution was soon effected; and the Spartans were compelled 
to evacuate the citadel. 

That the Lacedmmonians, wlien now at the height of 
power, were all at once involved in a train of misfortunes 
which effectuolly broke that power, is ascribed by Xeno¬ 
phon to the divine anger against their perfidious seizure of 
Thebes. Agesilaus probably bad come round to the some 
tgiinion ; for he excused himself from the command of the 
army sent to reduce the Theban revolutionists, on the plea 
of being weighed down by age. His colleague, Cleombrotus, 
was a))|>ointod in his stead. The events which occurred 
during the absence of Agesilaus, funn no part of the present 
subject. On returning home, Cleombrotus le.fr Spliodrias at 
Iliespiieiin conimandof part of Ins army. Bphodrias, whether 
from his own folly, or, as many believed, induced by I’elo- 
pidas, made a most unwarrantable and laithless inroad upon 
Attica. The Athonian.s complained to iSpartu, and Splio- 
di-ias was recalled, and brought to trial. Unfortunately, 
Agcsilau.s was persuaded to exert his influence in the delin¬ 
quent's fovour and he was acquitted; at wbicli the Atiie- 
nians were so much offtaided, that they immediately con¬ 
cluded an alliance with Thebes against Sparta. Agosilaus 
then resumed the conunaml, and held it through two suc¬ 
cessive campaigns, till obliged to resign tlirough failing 
health. 

The battle of Leuctra, (u.c. 371,) in which the Lacedmmo- 
nians under Cleombrotus were overcame by inierior niimbors, 
produced a striking instance of S{iortan character. The news 
arrived at Sparta during a re'.igiuus festival, but tlie ephori 
did not allow the celebration of it to be interrupted. Tlie 
list of the slain was sent to the houses of tlieir kindred, and 
the women were told to bear their sorrows in silence. Those 
parents whose children had met with a glorious death went 
abroad the next day to receive congratulations; tlie friends 
of the sunivors kept their houses, os if in shame and stir- 
row. On tliis occasion, anumber ol'tlie corabalants having 
fled, A gosilaus was allowed to suspend the law, which visited 
cowardice with disgraceful punishment. He prudently an¬ 
nounced that it might sleep for one day only, and thfeii 
resume its power. 

There was a proverb, frequently repeated by Agesilaus, 

‘ That a Spai'tan woman had never seen tlie Aoke of an 
enemy's camphut he had the mortification to see bis pro¬ 
verb belied. The Theban army increased daily by the deibc- 
tion' of the allies of Sparta: it penetrated into Laconia, and 
laid waste the whole country; the city, however, was saved 
by the prudence of Agesilaus, who shut himself up in Sparta, 
and avoided an engagement. Epaminondos did not venture 
to assault the city; and at last, his allies growin£ weary 
of the service, the winter approaching, and relief ce&iitg to 
Sparta from Athens, the Theban general found it oeoMsary 
to retreat. .y, 

After the death of Epaminondas, at the battle of Min 
tinwa, (b.c. 362,) the iveanness of all parties produced a par 
tiul cessation of hoBtilitics. Agesihms w-as now above eighty 
years old, but he had still vijreur enough left to lead an 
army into Egypt, to assist tlio jSgfjptians who had rebelled 
against the Persian king. Accotdmg to Plutareh; Agesi- 
laus went expressly to helpTaohos ai^nst his master King 
Artaxerites II.; but a rival to Tachos starting up in the per- • 
son of Nectanebto, another Egyptian, Agesilaus found fooon 
vehient to change ride*. That hid motives weto riot of the 



'ttUWit kin4, may Toiy Mfely be aseerted. After establisbteg 
Nect(tn«lk» to the govenitnent of Ecypt, the old king Set 
out Ub hi* yayUgo hbnmwatUs, loaded with money and pro*- 
seiitei, the reward of hi* services and his treachmy. Being 
driteu bjf ctmtitoy trinds on the coast of Afi-ica, he died there 
at the advaiicod age of eighty-four. His attendants pre¬ 
served the Wy to melted Wax, and took it to Sparta to be 
bntied, coiMinently with the usages of their oountry, which 
did not altow the fedy of a king to rest in a foreign land. 

The character of Agesilaus is exaMed by Xenophon far 
above its merits. The tostorian was on tBrgp,8 of personal 
ultimacy with the Spartan king, and was bMdes no great 
admirer of the constitutional forms of Athens, his native 
city. Which he loved to contrast disadvantageously with those 
of Sparta. We may admire tho energy and vigour of Age¬ 
silaus, and grant him a full share of those peculiar virtues, 
as they are termed, which dioraeteriaod his country. He 
may also have been temperate in his habits, kind to his 
friends, and not cruel to nis enemies; but more than one 
public act of his life is of such a descidptibn a* to throw sus¬ 
picion on his integrity os an individual and a statesman. 
fSoo Plutarch’s I^fe of Agesilaus; Xenophon’s He/tewco, 
and Patutgyric on Agesilaus; Pausanias, iii. i>.) 

AGGEuHUUS, a name of one of tho five groat divi¬ 
sions of the kingdom of Norway, better known under that of 
Chbistiania. 

AGGERZEEN, the name of a species of large ante¬ 
lope, mentioned by Pearce, in bis Account of his Residence 
in Abyssinia. Unfortunately ho gives no account of its 
form, nor description of its characters, and the only informa¬ 
tion which he aftbrds of its habits is, that it occasionally 
mixes with the herds of domestic cattle which graze in the 
vicinity of tho forests, and that the natives esteem its flosh 
fur making brind, that is, meal cut into lung slicc.s of the 
breadth and thickness of a man's hand, and dried in the 
sun. This meagre account is insuflicient to enable us to 
identify the species ; hut if, as we suppose, the aggerzoen of 
Pearce be the same animal which Salt mentions in the 
Appendix to his Second Journeij, iiuder tho name of agaycn, 
it would appear, according to tlic report of that traveller, to 
be the kood(xj of tlie Capo, tho antelope Strepsiccros of i,utu- 
ralists; a species which inhabits moist, woody situations, and 
to which the physical charaetcre of the low parts of Abyssinia 
are in all resperds well adapted. We have not been able to 
tind tlie name in Loho, Poncct, Bruce, or any other traveller. 
(See Antki.ope, Strepsiccros.) 

AGH RIM, a village in the county of Galway, in Ireland, 
famous for the great victory obtained in it.s neighbourhood, 
on tho 12 th of .luly, by the forces of King William, 
commanded by General Ginkcll, over those of King James, 
eouimanded by General St. Ruth. The latter were 20,1)00 
strong, and very advantageou.sly posted; the former 
amounted oitly to 18,000, and had to march to the attack 
through a bog, in which they sunk up to the middle. The 
result was in a great racosiiro owing to tho circumstance of 
(tenoral St. Ruth being killed by a cannon ball in the early 
part of the action; and the officer who took the command 
having, through a jealousy which subsisted between them, 
been left in ignorance of the dispositions of his superiors. ’ 
The attack of t)K! English, however, was singularly bold in 
conception, and the impetuosity with which it was com¬ 
menced was sustained in a manner which has protably 
never beoif surpassed. The victors, not satisfied with gain¬ 
ing the battle, followed up their success with a terrible 
slaughter of the defeated and flying enemy, whom tliey 

I mrsued till night-fall: jao fewer than 700U are said to%avc 
>oen destroyed. Only 450 prisoners were taken. The loss of 
the Englisli did not exceed 700 killed, and 1000 wounded. 
All the enemy’s baggage and ammunition fell into tlicir 
hands; and the yietoiy was followed by the immediate end 
compile submission of Irehind. Hie accounts of this battle 
mention an old castle of Aghrim, which was occupied by a 
party of the Irish infantiy. In Archdall’s Monasticoa Hi- 
it is stated, that there was formerly hero a prioi^ 
of canons regular of St Augustine, wlfMi was said to have 
l>een founded in tho 13 th century. Aglirim, which is a 
vicarage, in Rie diocess of Clonfort, had, in 1806, a church 
in good repair, with a glebe house, and above twenty acres 
of glebe, f^ee Carlisle’a Topograpkkal Dictionary of Ire¬ 
land, ISld!^ It is in tlte barony of Clonmacow, wid is 
situated Iwoivty-eight miles east from the town of Galway, and . 
seventy-five miles west from Dubfiai. The village is now 
much decayeil. There is another Aghriitt in wTicklow, 


(sometInMa misfeken for tfot at whfeh 
which is a iharkebtown,'situhtol On the banks i^ the> Ovnoils 
or Aroca, Riirtiy-five^toilos ’fiom Dublin, there Is kko) Si 
village naitierl Aftghtiin ini the OOtmty of Roscommon. 

AGINCOURT, Of AZlNOOURi a vaiBge in thcAepart- 
thentof Pas de Calais, Franco, in iho ktimmt provincei ^ 
Artois, celebrated for a go^t vkstwryobtained bTtlioEngtish^ 
under HOhryV., over a'Freneh army Uiperiw in 

numbers. Enoouraged by the distraoted Oohdibon nf Franee, 
where the imbecility of Charlos 'VI. bad atlowod the auitecri* 
of the nobility to reach a great height prampted by ms ewa 
ambition, and^perhaps desirous of findmg employiaaat fat 
tlie turbulent spirits of Iris own court, tlie English monanih# 
in 1415, conveyed over to'Normandy (the hereditary posses¬ 
sion at <me time of bis ancestors) a considerable sad 
having reduced the town of Harfleur near .Havre, trt gut W 
Calais. The siege of Harfleur occupied ftitey-six tfeys; 
and the loss sustained Iw the English, principally hy sick¬ 
ness, during this periotl, was immense. . Vpim. reaching 
Abbeville and Amiens, Henry found the passes'^the Somme 
guarded, and the bridges broken dowm; but having erected 
a temporary bridge, at a place called Nesle, he passed his 
army over, and, pursuing his route, came to an engagement 
with his opponents on the 2 Sth ofOctober in the year above- 
mentioned. The disparity of fiirccs was very great: the 
English army, kt the commencement of the invasion, con¬ 
sist^ of about 2500 men at arms, 4000 archers on foot and 
os many on horseback, and other troops to. the number of 
1000 ; W the attendants of the men at arms and other 
followers swelled the whole to about 30,000. The loss duri% 
the siege, the garrison left to defend the conquest, the ra- 
vage.s oi’ disease (the dysentery), and the desertion of several, 
reduced this force exceedingly. An ancient muster-roll, stiU 
extant, gives 812 as the number of men at arms who were 
with the king at Agincourt, and 3071 archers; so that,; al- 
lewing two attendants to each man at arms, we have a total 
of rather more than 5500. No ancient English writers 
make the number more than 10,000 ; and two French wri¬ 
ters, one of whom was with the English army, say it was 
about 11,000 or 12 , 000 . Otlicr French writers make it 15,000, 
18,000, or even 20,000. Tho accounts of the number on Uie 
other side diifer as widely, varying from 50,000 to 150,000. 

The previous night was passed by the English near the 
village of Maisoncelles, in preparing their weapons, confess¬ 
ing themselves, and receiving the sacrament; by the French, 
who were posted a mile off, liotwcen Ruis-sauvillo and Agin¬ 
court, in gaming and drinking. The descriptions of Shak- 
speare, in which these circumstances are mentioned, ore sup- 
purted by the contemporary chroniclors. In the morning 
the armies were formed. The English archers were posted 
in front, supported by the main body under the king in per¬ 
son, ami Hanked by the wgigs under the Duke of York and 
Lonl Camoys resiiectivcly^ Tlie baggage had been left 
under a guard near Maisoncelle-S, and witli it several priests 
on liorsubuck, wbo put up their prayers for the suci'ess of 
their countrymen. The archers, to whom the victory was 
mainly owing, wore little armour, but, in addition to their 
bows, they had hatchets or swords hanging from their girdle; 
many were barefooted and had no hats, while others had 
Icatlicr caps crossed with iron. Henry had, during the 
march, ordered them to provide themselves with long stakes, 
which they might plant before them to resist the charge of 
cavalry. 

The French w'ere drawn up in three lines; the first under 
D'Albret, Constable of France (who commanded in chief), 
areomiuuried by many noblemen; tlie second under the 
Duko of Alenyon, tho Duke of Bar, and others; and Whe 
third under Counts Marie, Dampmarfii, &c.i The ground, 
boing between two woods, was too narrow for them to avkjl 
themselves usefully of tlieir sujicrior numbers; and a heavy 
rain which had follen the iijght before, and the trampling of 
tho horses, who were kepif eSnoi ing all night bv the pages, 
had broken it up. , 

Henry, who bad heard mass in the mornihg, addteasgd 
his little army ; and after an unavailing n«otiiktB?n (com¬ 
menced by the French), Sir Thomas Ei^mgEam, who had 
drawn up the archers, threw up his tfitlieheon, knd gare the 
signal for the attack. Tho volleys of aftOws did fearful exe¬ 
cution among the French, wMe, ^^ii|l^e8 of the aicheirs 
enabled tliem to repel the cavalry on th^ 

flanks. They gave way, itfdo^ for a nrinots, to th« ehat^ 
of the French him, UB^ar life Consf^lc, but, rallying, wy 
cast tSide'tl^llli^: wUh, biU-hdp^' 
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hatchets. The Frenoh pressed on over the dead untfl they 
were piled up ilinost tp &e height of a i«au, and tten the , 
Knglisb mounted on the heaps, and slaughtered their ene¬ 
mies, whose heavy armour and crowded array rendered them 
almost ineapahle of rosistaneo. Thu first and second lines 
of the French were itiuted, notwithstanding a brave iittompt 
of Iho Duke of Alenvou to rally his forces. Tlu^oblemun 
exchanged blows with the king himself, and wt# slain, as 
were a vast number of knights and noblemen. The third 
line lied, with the exception of their loaders and a few others, 
who were either killed or taken; and, after a contest of three 
hours, the victory remained with the Englisli, During the 
battle the baggage of the victors was plundered by some 
peasants and a few men at anas; and uixm a report of Ibis, 
and of the rallying of the French rear, Henry ordered the 
prisoners taken to bo slain. This cruel order was, except 
with respect to a few men of rank, complied with. 

The loss of the respective annies is variously stated: tnat 
of the French was probably 10,000, including the Constable, 
three Dukes, five Counts, and ninety Barons. The victors 
lost probably 1200, including the Duke ol' York, the Earl of 
Suffolk, and one or two other persons of rank. Henry iton- 
tinued his march to Calais, which he reached on the 20 th, j 
and &om thence proceeded to Dover and London, which last 
he entered, with groat pomp, on the 23rd of November. The 
immediate oonsoquonces of the battle wore by no means im¬ 
portant. It was a useless display of valour, promjited by por- 
sonal ambition. Upon suiih foarlbl scones of carnage man¬ 
kind will, one day, look with astonisbmont and shaiiie, in- 
si^ of admiration. [See Nicolas's History of Ike Battle of 
Agineourt, 1827.] 

AGIO, a term generally used to denote the por eentage 
difference existing between the value.s of the current and 
standard monies of any place. The metallic currency of 
wealthy states generally consists of its own coin exclu¬ 
sively, and it is in the power of the state to prevent the 
degradation of that coin ImjIuw the standard, so that no cal¬ 
culations of agio, strictly so called, are rendered )ie(;e.S8ary. 
In smaller states, the curroncy soblom entirely consists of 
their own coin, but is made up of the dipt, worn, and dimi¬ 
nished coins of the neighbouring countries with which the 
inhabitants have dealings. Under theso circumstances, 
banks were, at different times, cstiiblisbed by the govern¬ 
ments of Venice, Hamburg, Genoa, Amsterdani, &c., which, 
under the guarantee of the suite, should be at all times 
bound to receive deposits and to make pajvnents, accord¬ 
ing to some standard value. The money, or obligations of 
theso banks being bettor than the fluctuating and deteriorated 
currency of the country, bears a premium equivalent to the 
deterioration, and this premium is called the agio of tlie 
bank. 

To ftcilitate his money dealings, every merchant trading 
in a place where the deterioration of the enrrcncy is thus 
remedied, must have an account with the bank for the pur¬ 
pose of paying the drafts of his foreign correspondents, 
which drafts arc always stipulated to be paid in Itauk or 
standard money. The practice being thus universal, the 
commercial money payments of the place are tisually 
managed without the employment of coin, by a simple 
transfer in the books of the bank from the account of one 
merchant to that of another. The practical convenience, 
wliieh this plan of making their payments affords to mer¬ 
chants, who would otherwiso be oViligeil, when discharging 
eWlgations incurred in standard monejf, to undergo troiible- 
soine and expensive examinations of the vwipus coins in 
use, causes the money of tiic bank to boar a small premium 
above Its inlrinsie superiority over the money in eireulution, 
so that the agio of the bank does not usually form an exact 
measure of that superiority. 

The term agio is also used to signify the rate pf pre¬ 
mium which is given, when a person having a tduim which 
he can legally demand-in only one metal, vleofeto he paid 
in another. Thus in France, silver is the only legal stan¬ 
dard, and payments can he demanded only in silver coin, a 
edmamstance which is found to he so practically ineon- 
TwipttL 1^*1 llto receiver will frequently pay a small pre- 
itihini w order to obtain gold coin, which Js more easily 
ImiM^rtttUe j this premium is called the agio on gold. 

' AGfS. Pour kmgs of Sparta have borne tltis haroo. 
ITm fret tirw tlie son m Eurysthenes, and grandsoB of Aris- 
todamus, to whom Lsoooica was allotted after the Ileriicloid 
wvasion. AristodowHS had two sons, Eurysthenes and 
PrdclM : arid this Agis was, therefore, the second in oho of 

/ 


the senes of that doublo race of kings, which reigned eoti-* 
jointly. No oortain dates can bo assigned to these eat^ 
times. The other kings bearing this name were of the race 
of the Proclidm. (See Pausanias, iii. 2 .) 

AGIS 11. the son of Archidamus, reigned from n;c. Mil 
or 426 to 397, and was aotively.engaged in the Peloponne¬ 
sian war. In the foui-toenth year of the Peloponnesian war, 
the Lacedmmonians endeavoured to recover their influence 
in Pelommnesus, and marched out with all their force under 
Agis. His generalship was so skilful, that the Argeian army, 
against which his operations wore directed, was completely 
hemmed in, and exposed to grdat danger. Two Argoians 
went privately to'^Agis, and pledged themselves to effect a 
reconciliation between tiieir country and Lacodmmon, if he 
would grant a truce of four months. To this he consented 
on his own authority. The order to retreat was heard with 
astonishment by the army of Agis, and the Argeians, on 
their part, wore highly incensed against theh- countrymen 
for having defniuded them of an opportunity, as they 
thought, ^ destroyhig the enemy. The Lacedmmonians 
were hmd in their displeasure against Agis for his retreat. 
He was called to account, and it was proposed to fine him, 
and demoli.sh his house: but his hutnblo demeanour and 
earnest entreaty prevailed, and he was alloa:ed to resume 
the I'ommaud, under the mortifying restriction of a super¬ 
intending council. But he made amends, a short lime alYer, 
by defeating the Argeians, and their allies the Athenians, 
in a great battle. [Thucydides, v.—Pausanias, iii, 8 .] 

In D.c. 421, the Eleians had been involved in a dispute with 
.Sparta, which afterwards led to their taking a part in the war 
Just alluded to, as allies of the Argoians. Agis conducted 
an army into Elis, which yielded him abundant spoil, since it 
had usually been ai’counted sacred ground, as the scene of 
the 01 ym])ic festival, and therefore exempted from the ra¬ 
vages of war. The resort of strangers to the games also 
brought a great accession of wealth. The city of Elis, as 
neutral ground, was unfortified; and Xenophon says, that 
Agis was supposed rather to he unwilling than umiblc to 
capture it. At the siege and surrender of Athens, accom¬ 
panied with the mortify ing demolition of the long walls, and 
the fortifications of Peirmeus. Pausanias and Agis, the two 
kings of Sparta, with the whole strength of the Peloponne¬ 
sian allies, conducted theopeiatioiis by land, while Lysander 
blockaded the city with his fleet. Agis was succeeded by 
his brother Agesihuts. [See Acusii-.vtis.] 

AGIS III., the sun of another ArehiiUiraus, reigned from 
B.c. 338 to 331 or 330. At the time of the battle of Issus, 
(b.c. 333.) Agis was communicating with the Persian naval 
commanders in the Aigean, to obtain supplies for the war 
ag.ainst the Macedonians. M’hilo Alexander was otigaged 
in his fourth campaign in A.:ia, (»,c. .331.) an .action between 
Agis and Antipater, whom Alexander had left governor of 
Macedonia, took jdact in Peloimniiesiis. Authorities dilTer 
as to the precise date of the biiltle : Fhitareh ascribes it to 
the year hero mentioned ; Diodorus places it one yoar later. 
The Lacedeemonian.s had /brined the siege of Megalopolis, 
which houever held out till the arrit al of Antipater to its 
relief, A bloody battle U'as Ibught, in which tho Laceilw- 
inonfens behaved with their accustomed gallantry, but were 
overpowered by superior numbers. Agis, their king, tell 
after tliis phalanx was broken, and with litm moro than five 
thousatid three hundred of Uie Lacedaimonians and their 
allies. After this defeat they sued for jieuce, and obtained 
it: giving hostages that tliey would submit toAlexandor's 
deci*ion on their fate. (Pausan. iii. IP. Arrian, ii. 13.) 

AGLS IV., son of Eudamidas II. (b.c. ii44). On life 
aeces.sion to Ijic throno, at tlie age of twenty, at a period 
when the public manners had degenerated, from tlmir an¬ 
cient seventy, Agis undertook the task of restoring tho in*ti- 
tgtions of Lycurgus. His system curried with it its best 
recommendation, luid the sure pledge of its siiKieiity, in 
his own personal example. But unfortunately, both for 
himself and his country, hfe colloagu^ Leonidua, had ibrmod 
his Itabits in Um lilKuriouB court of Seleutius, king of-Syria. 
Tho manners of the mass of the poofilc, us well as of the 
rich, hud beeomo teinted, and so wipe us well as gonoral 
had boon the deijarture from the original pattern of cunduot, 
tlmt it seemed hopeless to attempt geiierAl jBoryectiou iff 
abusos. The privileged ohuis, to wtmtn tpe aarae i f Epaftaue 
was cunfinod, was now iieduced to seven huiHlred heei^ iff 
families, of wliam not more than one hundred epitnietl 
wealth; such was the effect eff the in^uality intiwduuid hjr 
intercourse witli strangers, and especially the Periiunt. and 
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by the sains attendant on suocesa in war. The olij^aiehy 
was rich, bangh^, and licentious; the poor were oppressed 
and burdened with debt These considerations su(^8te(l 
the immediate adoption of measures, sanctioned hy the 
venerable ailtliority of Lycurgus; but the event proved the 
hopelessness of reform, when the evils of corrupt govern¬ 
ment had worked tlieir way into the sentiments and habits 
of the people. The two great features of tho proposed re- 
Jurmation were, the renewal of the partition of the lands, 
and the abolition of all debts; the latter inoasure, which 
must in all oases necessarily be chie of iiijustioe; throws sus¬ 
picion on the character of Agis, who otlmrwise might pass 
for an honest reformer. But the rich and mxurious, a-s Plu¬ 
tarch has it, shuddered atthe very name of Lycurgus,like run- 
awayslaves about to be ledbB<!k to their masters. Agis also 
proposed adopting as an act of the legislature, whatCinadon, 
m the reign of Agesilaus, (see A o asi laws,) had attempted to 
effect by conspiracy; namely, to abolish the distinction between 
Spartans and Lacedcenionian^ retaining that between the 
XiOcedromonians and the Perimci, or people oflfcc smaller 
towns. These latter, however, were to be trained in the strict 
discipline of Lycurgus, and to succeed to the privileges of 
citiaenship as vacancies oocuiTcd. In laying his proposals 
boforo the senate, Agis recommended them most strongly 
by the offer of the first personal sacrifice, in the contribu¬ 
tion of his own lands and money to the common stock. His 
motlicr and his kindred followed his example. The mul¬ 
titude applauded; biit Leonidas and the rich men opposed 
tlie|ilan, and persuaded the senate to reject it: the question 
was lost only by a miyority of a single vote. To rid himself 
of Leonidas, Agis contrived to get Lysander appointed one 
of the ephori; who forthwith accused Leonidas of having 
violated the laws, by marrying a stranger, and residing for 
a time in a foreign land; two acts forbidden to the race of 
HerculcK. Leonidas could not I'cntuve to make liis apjiear- 
anco : he was Ibercfore deposed, and his crown dm'olved to 
his son-in-law, Cleomhrotus, who co-operated with Agis in his 
measures of reform. On the expiration of Lysaiidcr s ofliisj, 
u reaction took jdace. As the retornieiv now despaired of 
succeeding hy mild moan;., .\gis and Cleomhrotus wont to 
the place of assembly, phicked the ephori, now of the anti- 
rolorming party, from tiieir seats, and placed others in their 
room. This violence was not fidlowed up liy personal injury. 
The life of Leohidiis, who had returned into the city during 
the short triumpli of his laction, was threatened : hut Agis 
himself protected him from assassination, meditated against 
liiiii hy Agesilaus, who was the uncle of Agis. The want 
of sincerity in this iniworthy rehilion of the reforming king 
occasioned the failure of t he scheme, w hen all it s difliculties 
seemed to have been nearly oveiroine. Agesilaus was 
deeply involved in dcVit: he therefore persuaded the twe 
kings to burn all deoils, registers, and soeurities in tho first 
ilistaiieo. WVien tlio division was proposed, he dciised i 
tepcated pretexts for delay. Before the first measiiie, owing I 
to those nmlerhaiid prae.tkies, could he eoiiiplcted, the ! 
Achmans, who were allies of Sparta, applied for assistance 
against the jlitoliaiis, who threatened to lay waste the 
counliw of I’elopoiuiosiis. Agis wiis, therefore, niiaveidahly 
sent to command tho army, and exhibited the same repub¬ 
lican virtues in his military ofliee, as in his civil administra¬ 
tion. His popiilai ily tvas deservedly grout; and it eilalded 
him, notwithstanding the lieeiilions s|)itit of the times, to 
preserve the strictness of ancient discipUiie. He now joined j 
liis forixis to lliosc of Aratus, whose over caution left no riHsn ; 
for enlmneing the glory of the Lacedamionian soldiery t tint ' 
tho oonduc*. of tlni troops, and tho rigid performance of every ; 
duty on tlm part of their oominander, impressed both llio ’ 
allies and the enemy with respect for the comraonwoaHh. ' 
On the returti of Agis, he found that a change had taken 
place in the condition of his country. 'J'ho pisir had been 
disgusted hy finding, that although Agesilaus was again one 
of the epUori, the lands were not divided according to pro¬ 
mise. Their anger was natural enough, hut tiicy directed 
it unjustly and unwisely. They threw fhemselies into the 
party of their own enemies, and suflored them to dotlirone 
Cleomhrotus and re.store I^onidiis to power. Tin* tide of jio- 
pular favour had turned against Agis, and he was oomneUed 
to tty to sanctuary. Some ueacherous friends entrapped him, 
got possession of his person, and dragged him to prison, 
miug questioned hy tlic ephori,^whether ho tUd not repent 
<rf having introduced innovations into the stato ? he repli^, 
that in the face of death, he would n t repent m so wmroy 
gn eirterpi'ise. He was condemned, tind executed witn m- 


decent haste f i^e plea for this was, ttto a raacue. 

One of his exeontioiters was moved io tears. observ¬ 

ing this mark offoeliiig. Said, ' Lament mo not; thdu^ I 
suffer unjus%, I am happier titan my murderers.’ 
cruo% of the victorious p^y did not end here ; bis mother 
and grandmother were strangled on hie body. His rei^ 
lasted oa^feur years. His widotv was fcridbty taken out ef 
her houW^iy Leonidas, and married agamst her will to Us 
son Cleomencs. Though a husband ijT bdinpulsion, Cleo- 
niencK was attached to bis wife, whose corivm^satidn inspired 
him with the desire of accomplishing the projectod rerorm. 
[See CiLKOMBNRS.] (Plutarch's Zt/e 

AGISTMENT. Tliis word is taken from an old TVent^ 
word giiter, ‘ to lie down.’ The original application ^ the 
term will appear from tho explanation of the legal meamng 
of agistment. Wlien tiie owner of land depashMes the 
cattle of another person at a eertain into per week or month 
upon his ground, ho is said to agist such cattle: and 
contract is so called because the stranger’s cattic are per¬ 
mitted that is, to lie down, or be domiciled in ilte 

land appropriated to them. 

AGNA'NO, a remarkable lake near Naples, not far from 
the road leading to Pozzuoli and Bajm. Its bed is supposed 
to have been formerly tho crater of a volcano; it is about 
two miles round, and entirely surrounded by hills rising in ' 
the form of an amphitheatre. Some antiquaiie.s have starW 
the supposition, that this lake was originally the fish pond 
of Lucullus' villa, that wealthy Roman haviM had a mag¬ 
nificent residence in this nemhbourhood. The haukg^f 
Agnano present a striking scene of solitude; hmdly ahy 
habitation is to he seen on the slope of tlie hills; the coun¬ 
try is very unwholesome in summer, and the malaria is 
incrcjiscd by the practice of the countiy people steeping 
large quantities of flax in the water of the lake. The pesti¬ 
lent ellluvia reach high up tho hills, even to the convent 
at the summit of Mount Camaldoli, from wdiich there is 
perhaps the finest view in all tho neighbourhood of Naples, 
Tradition says, there was formerly a town on tUe‘ site of 
Agnano, which was swallowed up in some earthquake, the 
epoch of which is unknown. Near the banlis of the lake 
are the natural vapour-baths of San Gerraano, which are 
henefo ial in cases of rheumatism and gout. On the oppo¬ 
site sifle is the famous Orotla del Cante, a small cave in the 
rock from tho ground of which a inephitio vajtour issues, 
which has the power of dejiriviiig a dog or other animal of 
all sensation in a few mimites. There is no meiilien in the 
ancient writers, either of Agnano or of the Crotta, only 
Pliny the Elder says in his Natural History, that in tluj 
country about Puteoli there were vents in tlie ground from 
which deadly va])()urs arose. Traces of ruins of mosaic 
pavements, and stoves for baths, are found scattered in the 
neighbourhood. Gn the wc.stcrn side of the lake rises the. 
vohnmic hill of Astroui, the extinct crater of which, neat^ 
three miles in ciremiiforence, has been converted into a 
royal park ai\d presci-ve, plautesl with large trees, and 
abounding in game of every description. 

AGNESI (Maria Gaetana) was horn at Milan io 1715- 
When very yoting, she distinguished herscH' by tVie acqui¬ 
sition of \aril,us languages: she i.s said to have, under¬ 
stood Latin, Greek, Hchrew, Erench, German, and Spanish. 
She then lurned lier attention to mathematics and philo- 
sopliy, and at the age of I'J, wrote in defence of 191 
theses which were piddished in I'tS, under tlie title of 
Perpoxilioiini' PhiJmyfihirn;. In I'as. she puhlislicd hor 
|•«le^lratod work. Jmtttii.zioni yIniiH.'ii /w ad reso delta Gio- 
ven A Ihdiana, in twii \Lilumcs, 4to. The first vcJume con¬ 
tains the elements of Algebra, Avitli the applicalHin of 
Algebra to Gcometr) ; ll.e ,econ<l contains an excelkad; 
treatise on the Lifi'erenlial and Integral ( alculus. In 
her father, who'was then a professor of the university qf 
Bologna, being ill, she ohtaino-d permission from tho Pope 
Petiediet XIV. to supply his place. She ended her 
hut in wiiat year •we cannot ascertain, by retiring itito a con¬ 
vent, and taking tlie toil. Site died in January, 1799, 
aged 81. ^ 

The second volume of tlio Ancdyfteal Imtitiitiom was 
translated into French by IJ'Alttelaiy, with adtlitiona by 
Bussut, and published at Fam in 177^. Tl>e wliulo was 
translated into English, and published at the expense df 
Baron Maseres in 1801. 

There is an dloge of Agnesi bv Frist, translBtod.!&)li» 
French by M, BolUiffdt which we 'have not been idita to 
obtain, 
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'AGNOI^O* ItAOCJO a’, > Ftorenunc, was at jHr«t a 
wood-«ngraV(^, itn4S^iewitf^^ an architect. Hewasborp 
m 1460, and 'A^ady acquii^ (wpsiderable reputation 
in tUa pniUtiau' Uf Ilia earlier profession at Florcncoi when 
he was .^triaiited tb the study of architecture, and went to 
Rome to i^UrStie it among the remains of antiwto there. 
Be ^peors, nevertheless, during his residcn^Hi Rome, 
^ have continued to employ himself in his art aiio business 
w a Wood-engraver, probably for the means of subsistence, 
and his study or shop was frequented by tlie most eminent 
nioil of taste and learning then in Rome. Among these 
wore Raffaelle, Michail Angelo, Sansovino, and the brothers 
Sangallo. 

Qu settling hiruself as an architect in Florence, Baccio 
was bngagod in several works of importance there, and oc- 
iiuib^ notoriety of a disagreeable nature through deviations 
ftom.the ordinaiy practice of the time. He adorned tlic 
windows of a mansion or palazzo, (ns the Italians term 
the large town-house of a dis&ijjuished person,) in tlio Piazza 
di Santa Trinitl, with frontispmees, and put a frontispiece, 
consisting of columns with a regular entablature, to the 
portal, iu the manner, indeed, which has been so commonly 
practised ever since, and is at the present time in vogue, 
but which had been restricted to churches up to this time. 
All tlie wits in Florence set upon poor Baccio, who vva.s 
lampooned and ridiculed in every po.ssiblo way, for making, 
ns it was said, m palace into a church; indeed, he was 
almost induced to retrace his steps, but being conscious 
tlKtlie had done well, ‘ he heart and stood firmly.’ It 

was a novelty, and as the biographer of all the arehitccls 
says, Mike Umost all other novelties, it was at the first 
scorned and afterwards Worshipped.' But the same writer 
is somewluit severe an him fur making, perhaps, too bold a 
crowning cornice to the front of this identical edifice, saying, 
that it looked like a boy with a huge hat on liis head! 

Baccio had been engaged to complete the architec¬ 
tural mrangements about the tbolobate or drum of the 
cupola of the metropolitan church of Santa Maria del Fiore, 
which wore letl incomplete l>y BruneUcselii, and whoso 
design for that part w'as lost Baccio was about to supply 
what was wanting after his own invention, and had begun 
to cut away the toothings loft by Brunelleschi in the work 
because thw did not suit what ho propo.sed to do. At this 
juncture Michael Angelo liappened to come to Florence 
from Rome, and attacked liim so violently on the unfitness 
of Ills design, that Baccio was stopped, and in consequence 
of subsequent disputes on tiie subject, the edifice, in that 
particular, still remains incomplete. 

Baccio d’Agnolo died in 1543, being eighty-three years 
of age, and left a son Giuliano, an engraver and architect, 
who succeeded to the direction of his father's works. The 
most esteemed of Baccio's productions are the villa Borghe- 
sini, noar Florence, and the campanile or bell-tower of the 
chnrcli di Santo Spirito (a production of Brunollaschi’s), in 
Florence. By some writers, the great palazzo Salviati, iu 
tlie Transtiberine ]>urtiun of Rome, is attributed to tins ar¬ 
chitect, but it is more commonly referred to Nanni di Baccio 
Bigio. a man of far inferior merit and reputation to Baccio 
d'Agnolo. 

A'GONIJS, in lelithyology, a genus of Acanthoptery- 
gueis fishes, first separated from the Gotti by Block, and 
afterwards adopted, by Lacepede and Pallas, under the dif¬ 
ferent names of Aspidophorus and Phalaiigistes. The 

S tar number of the species belonging to the genus 
nils are found in the northern Pacific ocean, particu- 
along the coast of Japan, and northwards as far as 
Bohring'a Straits. T^ey arc all of diminutive size, never 
exceeding nine or ten inclies in length, and are no vvhei-o 
used as an article of human food. One apt’cies only, the 
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jpbgge. ;(4t inhabits our own coast, as well as 

jttie ebaifts of H^ce, Holland, Iceland, and even Green¬ 
land; A is Baltic, but according to Baron 

Cuyi^ Uftver in the Mediterranean, though Brunnioh ox- 
j^rwsly aftirma the contrary. 

Sp reader who dedres a detailed description of the cha- 
racteis of ti>i> goons is refeired to Schiieidofs option of 


Block s ; the Zoohmea of Pallaej nil 

excellent monwraph of genus by Tflesius, in the fturrth 
volume of the Memoirs the Academy of Sciences of Peters’ 

and more paiiticulariy, tlie histoire Naturdh dea 
Pousons, of tho late Bar^ Cuvief and M. Volenciennes. 

AGOSTA;' or AtJGHSTA, is a sea-port town on the 
south-east coast of Sioily in the Val di Noto. The town 
was built in the 13th century, by the Emperor Frederick the 
Second, on alow peninsula. On its north side tho j>enin«Ula 
is connected with Sicily bjj. a long narrow causeway, havrUs 
considerable salt ponds on each side. Tho Wbour formed 
by this projection's one of the safest and most sheiteratl in 
the island of Sicily. This town sulfered from an earth¬ 
quake in the year 1693, by which it was nearly reduced 
to ruins; during the shock, the powder magadne in tho 
citadel exploded, and the light-house was thrown into the 
sea. Various accounts agree in stating, that one-third part 
of the iiihahitants were crashed to death by the Mling 
buildings. The town has since been rebuilt on a regular 
plan, and TO order to mitigate the evils of any similar visita¬ 
tion in future, tho houses are all made veiy low. The jfiace is 
slightly fortified on the land side, and is protec(Bd towards 
the .sea by throe forts, built on a.s many small islands at the 
entrance of tho port. Ago.sta has never recovered the de¬ 
gree of importance which it enjoyed previous to the earth¬ 
quake. The knights of Malta, dimng tho time of their 
prosperity, had a considerablo cstalilishinent and extensive 
magazines at this port. The trade of Agosta is in wine, 
flax, olivc-oil, salt, and sardines. The remarkable caves of 
Timpa arc in its vicinity. The town is situated eighteen 
miles north of Syracuse in 37° 8' N. lat, and 15° S' E. long. 
Populatinn saiil to be about 15,000. 

AGOUTI, (DiMjTwocta, Illiger; CAforiwiys, F. Cuvier,) 
in Zoology, a genus of animals belonging to the class Mam¬ 
malia and order Rodentia. The peculiar and appropriate 
character of the Rodentia consists in having two long in¬ 
cisors, or front teeth, in each jaw, with which they not Only 
mince and triturate tho hard substances which serve them 
for food, but which .they likewise apply to a great variety of 
other purposes, such as the formation of subterraneous bur¬ 
rows, hollowing out artificial habitations in tho tranks or 
among the roots of trees, sometimes even cutting down very 
large timber, as in the instance of the heaver, and generally 
in gnawing and destroying whatever they hnpiten to en¬ 
counter. To enable them to perform these operations, the 
incisor teeth, which, with these animals, are also the most 
important oi^ns of mastication, are shaped something like 
a cliisel. 'They are extremely sharp on the external 
edge, and slope abruptly towards the internal, so that 
the plane of the outer surface makes with the crown of 
the tooth a very acute angle. Neither is the enuniel 
or hard flinty principle ot' the teeth disperseti through the 
body of these organs in waving irregular lines, as in tlie 
molar teeth of all animals which feed upon vegetable sub¬ 
stances, but it is hero accumulated iu a particular part, cover¬ 
ing the external surface of the tootli like a thin crust, so 
that the heart and inner edge, being (smqwscd of softer 
substances, (viz., common bone or ivory,) wears much more 
rapidly than the external surface, and thus continuuUy pre 
.serves the sharp-edged, chisel-shape of the tooth, so essen¬ 
tial to the economy of the animals. Leading as they do a 
peaceful, harmless life, and feeding principally upon vege¬ 
table substances, the rodentia are destitute of caninC'teeth; 
but in the numher, .form, and composition of tb^-molar 
teeth, as well as in the number, separation, and moveable¬ 
ness of their toes, they present an almost infinite variety, 
it4 b upon these differences that their genwic characters 
are nrineipally founded. * <■ . 

Though zoologists have not succeeded in subdividing Hhe 
rodentia into natural fiimilies, distinguished by tlie same 
definite and logical characters as have- been developed ln 
some of tho other orders of mammals, they admit of being 
distiihuted into small natural grimps, the component parts of 
which are very intimately allied among themselves. Among 
these groups, certainly one of the most natural is that whidi 
composes the genus Cavia of Linnaeus, at present divided 
into five natural genera, diffiiring equally in the coafenna- 
tion of their organs of mastieation and of locomtrtion. 
These are the cawfharav'(JiyirocAasro*, Brisson,) the 
pacas, (Ccelogenys, F. Cuvier,) the moco, (Kerodou, F. G«¥.) 
the'eommon cavies or guinea-pigs, iCaoia, Guv.) and tfe 
amatie, {Daeypntetee and Chtoromyi of Naturalists.) fie- 
sidea the large incisor or rodent teeth, the genera of thi« 
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B hm'e univenally &UI iBplars in each side of«apli jSW| 
ute of real roots, and penetiuled by lamiiMB of enen^l,. 
whioh'Bssuino various foims, and appear mailing Uie i^wiis 
of the'teeth with divers irregular figures. This c&i^cter, 
indeed, is not peoultar to the caviforni rodentia, but is 
equally apparent hi the porcupines, couendous, and oi^er 
fl^nera of the same order, but the number and form of the 
tees te, as fhr aa we ain aware, altogether peculiar to the pis>- 
aent group. Thew are, four on the ibre feet, and three on the 
hind, a oombination only fiiund in one other ntununal, the 
tapir ; and so invariable and esKintial does tins character 
appear to bo among the cavies, that th^ only instance in 
which the general rule admits of exception, is the case of 
the paca.s, which have two small additional toes before and 
one behind : tliQ supernumerary toes are mere rudiments, of 
House in the functions of locomotion and prehension. Even 
in the qualities of their hair, these animals agree with one 
another, and differ from the generality of other rodentia; 
and their habits and economy ore in most respects alike: the 
hah is universally of a coarse, bristly quality; they inhabit 
the hotter parts of South America and the West Indian 
Islands, and are most es|ieclally fund of low, marshy situa¬ 
tions, and the banks of inland lakes, and rivers. 

The most prominent zoological ehai'aclcrs of the Agoutis 
are found in tlm nature am! conformation of the feet and 
toes. The toes are provided with large powerful claws, and 
yet the animals make no use of them in digging or burrow¬ 
ing; they are pretty long and perfectly separate from one 
another, enabling them to hold their food between their 
foro-paw3, and in this manner to convey it to their mouth. 
Like all other animals which are thus accustomed to use 
the fore-paws as hands, they have a habit of sitting upright 
upon their hind quarters to eat, and frequently also assume 
the same position when tlioy would look ai'ound them, or 
ore surprisetl by any unusual sound or occurrence. Their 
' foixl is exclusively of a vegetable nature, and consists most 
commonly of wild yams, potatoes, and other tuberous roots: 
in tile islands of the difierent West India groups, they are 
jiarticulariy destructive to the sugar-cane, of the roots of 
which they are extremely fond. The planters employ every 
artifltsj for destroying them, so that at present they have 
become comparatively rare in the sugar islands, though on 
the first settlomont of the Auldies aiiil Bahamas, they are 
said to have swarmed in such countless multitudes, as to 
have constituted the principal article of food ftir the Indians. 
They were the largest quadrupeds indigenous in those islands 
upon their first discovery. The same rule of geographical 
distribution holds gowl generally in other coses; viz., that 
where groups of islands arc detached at some distance from 
the mainland of a particular continent, the smaller species 
of inhabitants arc usually found spread over both, whilst 
tlm larger and more bulky arc confined to the mainland 
alone, and aro never fuuiid to lie indigenous in tlie small 
insulated lands. 

Though the Agoutis use their fore-paws as hands to hold 
their food whilst they cat, yet their toes are nevertheless 
rigid and intlexihle, and their claws large, blunt and nearly 
straight. They are consequently deprived of the power of 
ascending trees; and as they also do not construct burrows 
tliey wander at large among the woods, sheltering them¬ 
selves beneath fallen timber, or in the hollow of some de¬ 
cayed tree. Hero they produce and nurture tlieir young, 
bringing forth, according to some accounts, three or four 
times ill tho year; aeeording to others, never having more 
than a single litter in the same season, and even that con¬ 
sisting of net more tlian two or three individuals. It is pro¬ 
bable, however, from the amazing numbers of tbesqgan'Uials 
found in all the hotter parts of South America, notwifh- 
atanding the destruction made among them by small car¬ 
nivorous animals, as well as by the Indians, and likewise 
from tlio close aiiiuity which they bear to tlic haro and 
yahbit of our own country, that the Agoutis are tolerably 
pndific, The young aro brought forth with the eyes closed, 
os in the ease of most of the rodentia and the carnivora; but 
they are covered with hair, or rather small bristles, of the 
same colour as the motlier: they soon acquire the use of 
their limbs and members, and learn to shift for tliomselvos. 

Tile hind logs of the Agoutis are considerahly longer than 
the fore, and their paco is tolerably rapid for a short distanqe. 
But they seldom trust to speed of foot for their safety, hut 
seek for shtdter and security-in tlie fii'St hollow ,tree, .or 
smdor the tot «»k they meet with. Here f)iey allow them- 
gelvea to bo eaptmed, without any other poitaylMnt or fo^Kt- 


anoe, than tim emwdon eff a sharp nMiilvn 

E of thdAgofittisto^;* Ufo 

lose awbllen ahd tuhefous, the eats 
heaily nak^ and the eyes anid blpjiA. T&'hW A 
annaiabed in diffqreiri'dem^ ’moi blafSk, yultow, and gneea'; 
it is generally coarse and Iflte the weak ^ihes df h 

hedgeho^though in one sp^ieO U' aj^ptoaehes in'fln^dto 
to tfte fo^if the rabbit'; Hie tail # inOst 'ecdipimonly a laele 

naked stump hr titbercto, Which in the towtiidiy . alone ali- 
tains any apparent' letigfo, and is coveted',.a'f«W 
short scattered hairs. The teeth are twehty hi 'all okiMfy, 
two incisors and eight inolars, four on eifoh side, in touA 
jaw. The latter are all nearly of the same size, oval hi 
figure, and with flat crowns, wmch exhibit the difierent 
volutions pf the enamel, as it imnetrates the softer mahmls 
of which the body of the tooth is composed. It is impcMible 
from mere descriptbn to cOnvey an idea (ff the intifoato 
figures which these convolutions assnnie.; arid we, tbereforo, 
refer to the annexed figure, where a and ft represent resneo- 
tively the upper and lower jaw^ and the figures 1, % and 3, 
the appearances of the tectli at different ages, dr unto dif¬ 
ferent degrees of trituration: No. 3, representing the foefh 
shortly after they begin to wear. No. 2, their intarmedUiito 
state, and No. 1, when very much worn. This systefo,'it 


a ft 
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will be observed, is exclusively adapted to a vegetabte food; 
it is essentially formed for Ending and bruising, not. for 
cutting and tearing: the stomach andintostinOs, therofoia, 
which ore always in harmony with the organs of mastica¬ 
tion, aro fitted only for the digestion c^veffotable substances. 
The flesh of these animals is white and tender.; it is a 
very common atid favourito article of food in South Anierica, 
and is dressed like hare or rabbit. There are four.species 
distinctly known, and one alluifod to by M. F. Guvicr in Ms 
treaflse Des Denis des Mammifires, but of which wo have no 
further knowledgo nor description. 

I, The common Agouti, (HiwyprorfasomdtiiStcs 
called the olive cavy, from tho prevalent colour of its badk 
and shouldei-s, is the size of a middling hare, being one foiOt 
(light inches in leiigtli, and about eleven or twelve inches 
'high at Ife croup. ' The beai^ resembles that of tha |sfohit, 
the nose is ftiiuk and swollOh; 

lip dividad, the ears ropnd and. riakbd,'the eyea 'liii^, tlie 
upper jaw considerably lougerlihan the lower, and the tail a 
naked flesli-colniied stump. The Whs of foe upper and 
fore parts of foe boily are anniilated with brown, yellow, and 
black, which give tho animal a spud^ed yollpw and gredn 
appearance on foe aec^ head, baok, and sides; on foe 
croup, however^ thdy ate of si ttn|forni golden yellOTr, innfo 
longer than ton any ofoOr tiaW 6f the body, abd dlfofod 
backwards ; foe breast hally. and inner face iif thsf fora- 
atais mi j|fo li^iit Ittaw'eofour, fod fod foiwidfohw 
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and feot Uacfc. The genawd/length of the Hair on tee wper 
and aaterior pw& (rf tiae bo^ ih about sm i^^ that of the ; 
croup te up wardt of wilt'inches longi and all, excepting the 

abort coarse fUr of leg* and foob and that on the breast 
and belly, i* nf a stiff, harsh nature, partaking more of the 
quality e^riatles than of simple hair. , , . 

a* Xhe black Agouti, {Dm-yprpcta CmtatcQ «J»‘h« ™- 
‘ property called the crested agouti, by M. Grcoffroy St. Hihure, 
since the hairs of its head and nook do not exceed tltose of 
the diouidets and back in length. It is considerably smellor 
than the common agouti, being about the size of a rabbit, 
whiht that species approaches tlio dimensions of the hare. 



Ap«il.i, fritm FvCKivier.J 


It* general proportions aijd ffinn, however, are the stuno, 
but ttie hairs of theJjaeS and sides, itistend of being annu- 
lated with VMiatfS-colourod rings ns in that species, are 
nearly upifiofftiblack, whilst the long hairo of the croup are 
porfeMly so; the belly and logs are equally wtvered with 
short dtirk. hair. There is not any appearance of crest, and 
the tail is Still shorter than in the common agouti. M. 
Cuvier in the Rcgne Animtii, considers this species to 
he the female of the fomier, and M. Desmarcst has 
marked it with ah asterisk, as considering the question 
doubtful. Males and I'emalo.s, however, of both species 
have lived in the gardens of the Zoological Society for 
the last three years, without undergoing any change in 
colour or appearance, thus proving beyond a d<inhttha1 they 
arc distinct species, ll^ipears also from the ohsuiv ations 
of MM. IXvsmarcst aiioT'', Cuvier, made upon two indivi¬ 
duals wltieh were formerly posse-ssed l)y the meiitigerie of 
the .Jardin dcs Plantes, that the black stgouti has hut six 
niaramat, whilst the other speiics (the common) is reported 
to have t'V'clve. Both seem to iiilialiit the same climtdes, 
Siniuam, Guyana, and Brasil; the eonmion agouti, how¬ 
ever, appearing to hav.i a rather more exieiisive range, mid 
to b(! likewise found iii the West India islands, and (>vcn as 
far south as Paraguay. 

.1. The Acouchy- (.Dti.ti/procla Anurfii) is cuiisideiahly 
smaller than either of the foregoing sixsacs, and is at once 
distinguished by tlie greater length of its tail, which is up¬ 
wards of two inches in length, not much thli-kcr than a 
crow's quill, and covered witli short scattered hairs UU'c those 



oji the tail of a rat In other respects it is of the same form 
as tite Agoutis; has the same naked round cars, tlto same 
layge, black ayes, nfid the same olive-green colour mixed 
fldth jtelloiranp black. The hoirs of the croup are mit so long 
as Sn the ARoatis. but ate ijorfectw black, and all the andsir 
parts of tog ootfyf the breast, belly, and interior of the urms 
abd thighs, itravy*<!ol«iured vvith a tinge of red,. The l*ir ol 
the tegs and feel is sl^rt Aid black, and that of the body 
mueteflner in qneiliiy tl^ the hair of the Agouti*. .Sted- 
.teairinferms us that titte species is very rare in Burinars : 


in Gu^'aha: it ris more eommori, Ihou^ loss so than the 
Agduti, agd aocordtag -to thelrap6rt of De la Botde te ihm 
called a raldiit; whilst the Agouti te denommated the buet 
It also inhabits the islamte of St. Lucia and Grenada, Mves 
in the woods like the Agoutis, but.lte ffeeh is said to be in¬ 
sipid and dry. ' ; ' *■ 

4. The Mara or Patagonian Cav^ {Datyproeta Pataoho- 
nica) is an animal a* yet but imperfectly known to na- 
turalists, and seems, from many details of its description, to 
form the connecting link between the present genus and tlio 
ChincluUas and Lagostoiuy*. It is considerably larger thnft 
the Agoutis, measuring -two feet six inches in length, and 
one foot seven or eight inches high at the erbup. The ears 
also aro essentially different, being tliree inches and a half in 
length, erect and pointed; and this circumstance, togoUier 
with the length Mid elevation of the logs, gives the mani 
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more the appeorani'e'of a small stag or antelope, than of a 
I'odeiil animal. The hair also is materially (liffercrit from that 
of the Agoutis, and approaches in texture and quality to the 
fine rich furs of flic Bischaco and Chiuehilla. On the head, 
shouhlors. and back, it is greyish-fawn colour mottled with 
white, darker on the loins and liips, and tcrroimiling in a 
well defined curve over the croiip, within wliich the colour is 
almost a jet black. All the under tiarts of the hmly are 
vvliLte ; and this eolonr is soiiarated from the greyish-fawn of 
till! hack and sides Viy a yellowish baud, which passes along 
the Hanks a s in certain antelopes and gazelles, Undor the chin 
and on the throat the colour is vi'hile, and there is a himil of 
the same eolour, and of a semicircular form, situated helween 
the hack and the hinder part of the thigh, above the groin, 
and surroiinding the dark ccdoiir of the croup. The male 
and female are in all res)ie(rts .".like; the latter has four 
niiiunnm. and is said to bring fnrlh hut two young ones at a 
litter, which she conceals in the vvarrons of llie Bischiieo, 
til! they acquire strength to follow her ahroiid and learn to 
shift for themselves. 

This .species inhabits the open ^ilains and wilds of Pata¬ 
gonia, as far sonth as tin: Straits of Magellan, Where, accord¬ 
ing to M. Less'-n, it is calleil Mara hv the riativ’os. It is 
often nienlioried as a hare in tiic voyages of Sit John Nar- 
I'.oiough, Commodore Byron, and other navigators, who 
found it in great plenty about Port Desire, on the eastern 
coast, and to vvliom it s ilesh was a welcome and wholesome 
solistiUite for the dried and salt provisions, which formerly 
composed the only food of the sailor. The marus are saiil to 
go ill p.iirs, to keep entirely in the open pampas or plains; 
they never form hurrilWs, hut coueh in a lair by^ie side of 
some plant or slii-ul), run with great velooily * ritort 
distanj^, hut are easily fatigued. In the para|mg, south of 
BuenfiPAyres, Azara informs iis that 4hey are pureued on 
hoisoback, and killed with two heavy iron balls connauted by 
a long cord, which the natives ,are voiy exjiert th throwings 
ami seldom miss their aimi 

AGRA, CiTV. The oapital city of the provittcc of 
Agra is situated on the south-west bank of tlm rivur 
Jumna, 27“ 12' N. lat. Mid 77° Sti' E. long. It was ori¬ 
ginally an inconsiderable village, but in the heginning of 
tile sixteenth century waa^-tnncbjeDlarged by the Emperor 
.Sekunder Laly, who bestowed an it the rank of an impeiial 
city and made it the capital of - hts dominions, under rite 
name of Badulghiir. JElalf a oentury later, the city wae 
further enlarged -by the Emjieror Akbar, who built here an 
extensive palaco, and "again cliangod it* name to Ak- 
batahad. .’Hu* idly oenlinvied to bo the segt of the Mogul 
government until the year 1647, when Iteltu was dochired 
the capital by the Emperor Shah jehan, from which pe- 
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md the dacline of Agra ,may bo dated. Shah. Jehan, 
during bis reaidenee at Aliibarabad, built , a tupst euperb 
mauaulauQt. aa the eooistery of hia favourite yrife the Begum 
Noor-Jehan, about thruu liulos from tlio efty. This build* 
iag, which ito called tiia.tdgo*mahal, or orown of edifloeg, ig 
oompoaed of white marble, and ig raiged on an elevated 
teiTftco pf white and yellow marble. It containg a j^onttel 
ball, within wbioh are tlte tombs of the Begum and of Sbah- 
Jehan hinwelf, and around this hall are several smaller 
apartments and oorridoni. This mausoleum, the finest pro¬ 
bably in the world, is said to have cost 750,0601.; it is kept 
by tho British governmont in excellent order» together with 
its beautiful garden of trees and flowering shrubs. In this 
respeot it contrasts favourably with the condition of the 
city, which is, for the most part, in a ruinous state,—the 
splendid palooe of Akbar ‘ being used ns warehouses, 
armories, offices, and lodging-rooms for tho garrison.' 

Tile houses in Agra are built of stone, and are very lofty, 
while the streets are so narrow as scarcely to allow a carriage 
to pass through them, Tlie city contains many public 
baths, caravanseries, and mosques. 

Agra was taken, in 1784, hy tho Mahratta chief Madajee 
Scindiah, and was retained by him until 1803, when it was 
captured, after a siege, by the forces under Lord Lake. It 
is now the ggat of British government for the province. 
Tho Hindoo inhabitants hold the city in greet veneration, 
as the place of the rn'tiiSm, or incarnation of Vishnu, under 
tho name of Parasu Kama. Agsg is one hundred and thirty 
miles, travelling distance, from Delhi, and eight hundred 
and thirty miles from Calcutta hy way of Berhhoum, 

AG.RA, Phovince, a souhah or province of Central 
India, hounded, cm the north, by Delhi; on tho south, by 
MaUvah; on the east, by Oude and Allaliabad; and on the 
west, by Ajmeer. It lies between 25“ 35' and 28“ 18' north 
latitude. Its length is about 250, and its breadth about 
180 miles. Tho pi-ovince is divided into thirteen circars, or 
districts, viz., Agra, Calpy, Kanage, Cowl, CuiJior, Irej, 
Sanwan, Narwar, Mundliiyor, Al\av, Tojareh, Nanioul, and 
Schar; and these districts are subdivided into 20.3 pergun- 
iiahs, or hundreds, containing, together, <10 considerable 
towns and about 340 v illages. Tlie chief towns and for¬ 
tresses arc Alvar, Blmvljxiur, Decg, Mathura, or Muttra, 
Ktaweli, Gualior, Goliud, Calpy, iiiid Narwar. In the 
Imtituirs nf AMidr, l■llnl)lile<l by Aliid T'azl, in 1582, it is 
stated, that ttie roveiUKtof'lho souhah of Agr.i anionoted to 
about l,(il5,025i'. sterliiig, and that it furnished 50,500 
cavalry, <177,570 inl'antry, and 221 elephants. The (diief 
rivers of the province aro the Canges, the Jumna, and the 
Chuiubul. There are also some smaller streams; yet the 
country is but ill-supidied with water, and except in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the river.s, the water required 
for agricultural purposes must, iu tho dry season, be pro¬ 
cured from wells. For this reason rice is but little culti¬ 
vated. NSrth of tho Chumbul, the country is, for the most 
part, flat and badly timbered; but, on the other side of that 
river, and towards’the nurth-weslern quarter of the province, 
tho surface is somewhat hilly and more plentifully covered 
with trees. The climate, during a part of tho year, ap- 
proachas to temperate, and in the winter months may 
even lie pronounced e.old; hut during tho prcvalonce of hot 
winds, to which the whole of Central India is occasionally 
liable, tire heat is insupportaWy great, and the climate, iu 
consequence, unfavourable to European constitutions. These 
winds are .^klom of long continuance. 

The soillk, in general, particularly well adapted for the 
production, of indigo, the cultivation of which may ho ex¬ 
tended almo^ indefinitely: the same may he said ^teiigar 
anti ctAton. Tlte eeuntry between the Ganges aaid the 
Jumna, called Diiu-ab, is Ibe nmsl fertile’part of the 
province, and furnishes all these articles for export. 

There arc but few mineral preSuotions to be noticed in 
the province. It is said, that coppeg has been dLscovered, 
but not undev circumstances favonfllble to tho working of 
the mines. Tltero aore marble quarries in the vicinity oif 
Futtehpara. The breed of horses is superior to those of , 
Beugd, andthe more sowthern and eastern provinces. A 
goad deal of coarse cloth is manufactured, principally for 
home use, in several of the eiroars; fine muslins and silks 
were formerly made, but these branches of industryjiave 
now much dtminUlufd, .. 

Agra is not so tliiokly peopled aktBengah It is said |o 
contain uot more than 8,000,000 inhidntants, All tho ter¬ 
ritory which lies to tho east of the J utiina, together with the 


city of Apa and n •mall di^tri^ rimtid the |tk Ih* 

immediate possession ^ East, In4ia Company. Tba 
country newth of the Chi^hfil is held .by rajahs \a natn« 
chiefs, in strict aUiamf witkJae ..British. South of tho# 
river, the .torritmy is mostly held by, or tributary to, the 
Mahrattas. The natives are, for the most part, a hand¬ 
some and ^bust race, and superior, h> these respects, to the 
Bengalese. They are composed of a mix|Ure ef Hindoos ■ 
and Mohammedans. Hindostannee is the Tangruage used 
in common intercourse, but the Persian is the ufllcia|. 
tongue, and Is spoken by the higher elass of Mnham* 
niedans. , ■ 

AGRAM, a fortified town on an eminence near thb Save, 

45“ 40' N lat., 10 “ 1 ' E. long. It is ahput 150 miles nearly 
due south of Vienna. Agram is the chief town of Austrimi 
Croatia, and the residence of the Viceroy of Croatia and 
Sluvonia, The town consists of three parts, the upper, the 
lower, and the port called Opatowina. It is the seat of a 
bishop, has an academy, a grammar-school, %nd a convent 
of Franciscans. Agram carries on some trade along the 
Save, which Joins tho Danube at Belgrade j and is also the 
great market for the sale of Hungarian wheat and tobaeco, 
to^d Bosnian pigs. The population is stated at ahovSB 17,000. 

AGRARIAN LAIV was the general title of any law • 
among the Romans which rolated to the ager pubUcus, or 
public domain. As the subject of agrarian laws oonstitntes 
perhaps the most important elemenj. in the history of tho 
Roman republic, and as an utter misconception of tliolr ap¬ 
plication has pervaded, till of late years, every work upon 
the .subject, especially the popular writings of Hooke, Fer¬ 
guson, &c., it seems desirable to place before the general 
reader a brief account of those more correct views which have 
been established by the researches of Hey no, Niebuhr,, and 
Savigny. 

Ever since the revival of letters it has been a uni¬ 
versal error to look upon the agrarian laws, with which 
the names of the Gracchi and others were connected, as at¬ 
tempts to limit the amount of landed property that any in¬ 
dividual mi glit hold; and such an interfiirehce with private 
rights would indeed afford strong ground, lor condetegiing 
any statesman who could be the author of sucli a prop<)siti()n, 
and any state where such a proposition could be.IhvouTably 
received. In the frenzy of the great French Rmtolution, 
there were indeed political fanatics, who, following the 
advice of Macchiavelli andMontesqidfeu, were willing to enact 
an agrarian law of tlii.s extravagant nature ; and so much 
stress was laid upon the cxumple.s of Roman history, that 
Heync, in March 1753, availed himself of the opportunity 
ottered to him by the installation of a new prorcctor in the 
University of Gottingen, to address to that body a paper 
entitled Leges ttgrariu' pesii/ane et execrabiles, (see his 
Opuscula, vol. iv. ]i. 351,) in which he successfully coutciided 
that the laws so called among tho Romans, instead of inter- 
fering with private property, solely applied to the lands pf 
the puhlio domain. Heerou and Hegewisch Carried the in- 
(luiry furllicr; hut for the fullest and most satisfactory inves¬ 
tigation of the whole subject we are indebted to Niebuhr aitd 
his friend Savigny. 

As tlio victorious arms of the Romans extended their 
authority over one state of Italy after another^ the siglit of 
conquest gave them a title to the lands of the conquered; 
hut, except incases of strong provocation, as in the defection 
of Capua in the socpiid Punic wai’, it became tiio clemency 
of the conquerors to restore a part of the territory to the un¬ 
fortunate owners. Yet a jiortion would perfiawi always bo 
reserved and added to the public domain. With regard to 
the disposttion of the territory so acquired, we will not go 
back to an eai-licr date than tho h'ervian constitution, wMpb 
gave to the ja/eies or commonalty a share in the ^vern- 
munt, though an inferibr one, with the putrtemt^ The dis¬ 
position of the conquered land wa 8 'thibn,%e may perhaps 
say, fpurfuld. Part was given in full property to MigSous 
uses, and mrt was sold by the qumstors fur the kupply of the 
treasuiy. The plebaions, who constituted the moist imuortant 
part of tlie army, received assignmeiita of flx^ and equal 
portions m full ownership, never perhaps,exceeding seven 

S (». e. between four and five acresk to each ihdividuat. 

lands wer#often given i&der the form of a oalwiy, the 
pltrent irt^te sending * body of the citisens to occupy some 
conqtiorod town, ot tw jhund a new one. In all cases di# 
boundaries^htodstp assigned vtoreinarked out according to 
the steiPtf riu^lhs pf Roman Kmitation, and plocai} 
the religious sanction of the augury. But a large portm of 
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have iietn in :f|ijtttata. 
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itonaiAii'Mt an^t ««r&re; and in a 

oli^ and , the me ftnin'-^n important 
‘bnui4S juch de^latkm was not easily^fe- 

iMge diiltnots were iinAt for ^tribution 
''M|ip|[|giiA^m^ians, Jcfor sale by the qasestors. Moreover, 
Wiititt’of too mountain 4and, and even of the unhealthy 


' jAdns fit'Italy,'%as, «s it stfU '-is, adapted solely for pos- 
'vim^ And tl^refoie equ^ unflt for partition, though fur 
anperiur in inifoediate value. The dis]^sitiun of this una^t- 

a ri#ed land, which coifotituted the permanent pubho 
tin, led to d singulv mode of tfccupation.'* Antedict was 
imptil, upving aptbority, most, probably to the patricians 
aloQt,.ie cultivate these lands, but withthd full understand¬ 
ing the state reserved to itself the ownership, and might 
at ohy time resume ]) 088 es 8 ion,—a right whibh was from time 
to thiM exercisAd. Yet, though the occupants had no title 
whatever as against the state., they appear to have b<m 
pidteded against individuals hy the interdicts of the prmtor, 
< 14 ^ a bfaiudi of taw entitled eaugsee wmessimmm. tinder 
ipre^tm tjhese lands often piilised from father to son by 
aS^iesM permitted inheritance, or as dowries to daughters, 
or were evt^ tiUnsferred to other citizens by purchase; and 

S thia'Wny pvcnplelteians, it would appear, mifrhf come into 
rOeoup^oh of them. But, no matter through how many 
ninnda the Igods, inight^as.s, the tor.urc to the last occupier 
. Wwdfc pwcarioiis as to tliq first; and, of course, this was 
always taken into account in e-stimating the value. On the 
other baud, the ocogpier was subject to certain rtistrictions 
arid Imyiuciits. He could not legally hold, at least after tho 
Wi metre than 500 jugers (about 333 acres) of tins 
-fl^iio’land l on the public pastures he was Uniited to 100 , 
Il^d of great, and 500 ^ small cattle;, and he W'as bound to 
eihpw. a &ted number of freemen. Some of these rostric- 
"tiiiipB indeed did not alwaysexist, but it seems highly impro- 
hable that some regulations of the kind should not have 
existed lirom tho’um^' beginning,'if only to protect one patri¬ 
cian foprii anotherr' But whatever dmibt there maybe on 


this teugect, the state was al'ffays entitled to the payment of 
a tenth upon all grain, and a fifth’on the olives and the 
wine, batpltes some charge, we know not how determined, 

' foe ^ use of the common pasture land. Tho technical 
. totms UBcd vrith regard^) these possessions were as follows: 

- 4h# lands themselves wre called (tgri occttjxili, a. occupa- 

m-concssOT, a. ardfmaks, or generally jmn- 
. wsriones. - The holder ftottestsur was said to have the nsw.v 
of them ; «td the-payment bo made to the state was the 
. fructus ox v^otigal. Instead of collecting this branch of the 
revenue directly, it was the prafctice to farm it out, which was 
expressed by selling or lcttingt(he,;«« vectigalis or fructus; 
and in the same sepse they usm the phrase ggwn/rttCTtrftmt 
iocaro,ot«xettmqfebrieliy, though sotaewhat ambiguously,- 
locareif ,* , ' - 

Tt'i^st Ifo riinfessed, indeed, that in tlifs view of the first 
oecupapey of llhe ptiblie. doniain, thyre is still something to 
'■ beelbatM Up; for* mete edict, such as we have spoken of, 
without qualification or restriction, would have been little 
better4haB an .invitation te a getieral seramWe. Yet, how- 
‘ ever tWk J3»y'!5t}e. it li^'establisbcd inCOnfrovertibly that the 
' pOssessteW^kisimply permisrive, If tlie origipal oeenpaney 
wnsi(bmii4^i%eoHurion; the case against the patricians will 

Xp’ the jySiimjg uwupations of the patrician body the re- 
steiiSiij»8.te8toetem4 al»ve were Hftle attended to. Tlie 
paiiL While tlie plcbekti was serving 

- in the portion of the public rlumain pos¬ 
sessed could only be tl^ugh purchase—' 

was “ powerful neighbour, 

lorraMrielslfee 'HKUlopOlized by* single holdtws. It was 
Wtlieifi fsnnd'mqtu.lpiiofttable te cultivate the land by slaves 

, , tl»a» by freopien, whtfwcre always liable and often called 
flpaq to perform militaiy servioCl Those who held the cliief 
;■ .pnjl^’in the government conspired to deny the title of the 
' eW^'lqresume their possessions; and even when new con- 

.qwnilis ewed to the detnain, the most desperate efibrts were 

. _--tL -fi ■ ■ ■ ! —s. jail a 1,1.— -XT ( J 4,1 All i. n I-.'iL a-I li ^ 
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amount.,, idgeet which the tetoaeM had he!^ 

them was tp cte^k usm^tid^^ the pt^c domain. \ ' 

"We>caanot tee the suliject^istmdcally tiirough.'the whole 
existenoe of the repubho, put fi&r wmarks may stiH be 
useful. If wp look at.^mbirth, mq^iqnwtfheeonduot, and 
the character of the di^nguished inmr whose .ntthies are 
conne^ with the promulgation of agrarian ^ws, we 
shall find little reason for eonsidminglhem as demagogues- 
Spurius Casrius indeed lived in a time when wo oan place 
little reliance upon the truth of Roniiitr histmy; bat Ite was 
himself a patrician, he had thrice. , been consul, and had 
thiiee triumphed ; and though he was eventually tried and 
executed for treasqn, the trial too%place not before a plebeian 
court, as is generally stated, but, as|Sliebuhr has established, 
in the Comitia Curiata, where the patricians thpmselves, 
whoso usurpations he had contended against, were at mum 
his accusers and Ills judges. Fot understanding the.true 
character of Licinius Stolo, and the wisdom and justice of his 
legislation, we will only refer to tho forthcoming mimbor of 
Niebuhrs third volume. In the time of the Gracchi, It may 
be thought by many that injustice and tyrimny ikd obtained 
a title by prescription ; but though there may be a question 
about the policy of the reforms they were endeavouring to 
introduce, no candid reader of Roman history can doubt the 
purity of their intentionsf or the baseness of t^e majority 
among tho.se who resisted tliem by revohitiofS and assas¬ 
sination. Except the presumed guilt of,,supj)orting those 
agrarian laws, not even tljeir enomies could find a blot in 
the characters of the two*ons of the virtuous Cornelia. 
Velleius was no friend to* democrats, hut ho says, spealring 
of tlie elder Gracchus, J’ir alioqni vita imiocctitimmus, in- 
genioJlorerttiuinms, propKjuifo nqnctiifitimm, taniis dfinique. 
aifi/niatmvirtuHbun, quuntas perfecta at naturd et induntria 
vitrrlaUs conditio recijjit.—t' A man in other respects {i, e. 
except in his oppositidli to the usurpations of the patrierans) 
as to his life most blameless, in ability most distinguished, 
in principle most upright, in fine adorned with every virtue 
in a.s high a degree as man can attain to, when the best gifts 
of ualiirc are improved by discipline. )—At the same timehLs 
opponent Octavius, and his niunlerer the I’ontifex Maximus, 
Scipio N asico, were actually offenders uuderthe very law'which 
Tiberius was endeavouring to enforce. On the other hand, 
the consul Opimhis, who headed his party in the premedi¬ 
tated massacre of the younger Gracchus and three thousand 
of his defenceless countiymen, and then erected a temple to 
Concord, was afterwards convicted ofsacrifieing the interests 
of his country' fur the gold of Jugurlha. I’or a full exauiimi-. 
tion of the agrarian hiw.s of Rome, see Niebuhr s Uutory, 
translation by Haro and Thirlwall, vol. iL, pp, J23—173; 
and auiong the ancient writcr.s, Appian's Civil Wars, book i. 
e. 7-Tr27 ; Plutarch's Lives of the Gracchi; Dionysius and 
liivy ; Cicero’s speech again-st Rullus, &c. 

AGREEMENT, a mutual bargain, contract/or covenant, 
la its most extended sense, it iiomprchcnds a large propor¬ 
tion of tlie transuetions of civilized man in the mutual inter- 
eourse of society, and may even be said to form, the basis of 
civil society itself. In a more limited sense, it. gives rise to 
those obligations whicb it is tlie object of all government to 
enforce. Tbe following is a short outline of rije law of Eng- , 
land, in reference to the latter class of eonSucts: it may, 
however, be noticed-that, ns it appears to be founded, for the 
most part, on the obvious whnts of society ami the ordinary 
maxims of rtatural jnstiee, itiA^irovisions will be found to 
coincide, in their general features, with , the laws of civilized 
communities. i:-.. “ 

1. Assent is the essence of an agreement: libAce tlie par¬ 
ties legal and valM contract must ho in g*‘Situatibn to 
lestifj^eir free iis.scnt to it. -Thus Iqnatics^'Infimts, and 
marridd Women are, for obvious reasoiiS','dhetn# incapable 
of binding themselves by aiiy engagement?'' In soino few 
transactions of urgent necessity',—as in^tkii purchase, for 
example, of those articles which nature, or thujtgpiventional 
usages of society, havc,rcndercd 1 it; 4 and neceshaiy.Yhe con- 
tracts of tlie twq fornier classes of persons arc ojjligatory on 
them ; or, in tS-case of a married wd&m.^njer husband. 
In the same manil|ir, fraud; iutiroidatfop,, wf ,-other undue 
advantage taken by-.^e party ;w|sSi,has attempted to secure 
to himself a benelH?^y aft aafeemenf, will discharge the 
party who, from ignori&ie tw the operation of external force, 
has yielded at). apparei$,BBS|fd.1» it. ,, 

2 . Tho of tejmsament must hot be fainted, with 

iUegality ; teillwouj^w ^idently r(ipuguant to common 
schse that tlte jaw ckUed upon to enforce perfiinu- 




or must b» entered wto with oortalki 
pfeeenm^siKifipinttieC Courts of juehce ounttot bo oajled 
»Jx» tt^gtve ofiect to every sdle or inoonsidemte ^{momieO 
BgreeiDaont roust either be oontmctod by a 
xuont ro writing, sealed and openly acknowlod^d by the 
iwrty fflo has bound iwnself by it, aasd whu h is teohmcally 
^led * or speaalty contixtet, or if Gontraotud tb a less 
mrow] rounnei, by word or otheiwiss, it roust appear that 
4he iparties derive fiom it reriproral benefit This is tho 
roeaniDg of lavyyeis when they afitrm that a paiolr agree¬ 
ment (I e an agr«enient*'hot i untamed m a deed) ceniiot be 
Jogally en&tced, unless tbcie hr a suffii^nt (.onudeiatioti 
-vtpsuppi^ It Thu» A oamuit tound legal pioceedinga 
agaihst B , in rospectof any pinnnse mado by B to A, unless 
^ tbe terios of tho oiiginal agieerncnt A wssoitbtrto con- 
«r some reripiocal advantage ujiun B , oi was to put himself 
to some specific disiuli anlage at B s request Idpon this 
prroriple It IS that,'by uui law, ti promist to make a i olnntaiy 
gift can never lie enforced , but there is a (oiitinuing right, 
in the party piomismg, to retract bis promised donation, 
until tho gift IS aetutlly completed An agreement, thus 
defective for Want oi coiwideiatioii, is called a ‘ nudum pac- 
tutu, a phrase boriowtil liom the* Roman law,though used 
in a sense somewffat difTerent from that whnJi it bears in 
the Roman code 

4 The/orw of agreements has la some cases boi n regu¬ 
lated by positive law The most rematkablo instance is that 
■whioh was introduced by tbe Statute of Frauds, in tho reign 
ol Charles II , by wliic h it is enacted that centraets, in cei 
tain eases, sliall not bo avaitible, unless theft* be some me¬ 
morandum or note of them iii writing, duly signed by the 
parties to bo chaigtd, or their agents Doubts have been 
entertained on the tflicac) of this piovisuin in the prevention 
of frauds, vet similai piceiiutioiis liuie, wo believe, been 
adopted m otliei eouiilries, and tin logislitiue has, in our 
own time, been induced to extend its ipplieation to easels 
not within tho sc oiie eif the origin il st Uute 

The lules respecting the condnutHm of agreements, the 
various modes h\ wliieli pailies mi\ he lefoaspel iiom the 
pertorinaiiee ol them aiiel the i iieiimstaiiiPs undii which 
they may cviiseoi justily non peiluimanege, belong lather 
to weuks eveliisivoly adapted to ogal students than to a 
sketch like tho prese lit 

With legaisl to the mode ol cnioremg agreements the 
law has piuvidtid two diireientiemedies to wliieh the injured 
party may lesoit, acesiieling to the natiiie of his case He 
may either seek n pecuniarj eomiiensatioii foi tbebicaeb ot 
tho agieemcnt in tho courts ol tomdlon liw oi, in cases 
whole suth compensation is inappiopiiiite, he may obtain 
from the courts ot ceimt) a deoiet that tbe party offending 
shall perfortc his agieiment spec ifii ally 

See fiirthoi Bloekstoiio s Cumin , h u, o JO — Fon- 
blanque a Treatise i\f Equity, vol Bai on s Abridgment, Ut 
' Agreement 

AGRICOLA (CNAUS JULIUS) was bom on the 13th 
•f June, m the Aar 38 a 11 , at Forum lulu, now Fujus, a 
city at that period of lonsiderable eeltbiilx (Sec Fkajus ) 
The father of Agrtcola w as J ulius GreuemuH a wi iter of some 
eminence on agrieiiltuie, on^ distinguished, as a senator, 
both for his eloquence and his integrity But liis Mitues 
were the qai^ ot his destraction The tiiipcroi Caligula 
being desirefl)® to get nd ot liis father in law, M. Silauus, 


being desircflfB to get nd ot liis father in law, M. Silauus, 
ea M. iwbh Uicecpnus tq undoitake the luusation which 
was to he the ^iretevt foi his dostiuelion lliis diggrace 
Grtoeinua refiisw toiituiur, and consequently he met witfi 
the same fate as the unfortunate Sttanus Agnoola w as an 
infent at the tome of his fathers death His mothoi ijas 
Julia Procilla, and thus on both Mdes Agncola was eon 
naeted with ^hfe^Julian housp Tina fact, howenr. affords 
no endcnie of any comieAion by blood, and if is most 
probable that tbe name was ouginally obtainfd by the nn- 
eostora of Agnoola as freedmen of Julius CeBsar, or Augustus 
We find them at any late ognnoCted with a colony. Fonira 
JuW, which appears to have been loundptl by the format, 
for It existpd In the time of Ciceto i and again the grand- 
fkfh«™ of Agrioola on both jid<» held the dignitv of pm- 
ourator or oh(ef flscal ofRecr in ^e provinces, which was 
not unoowinonly bestowed m the fag^te fteedmen onhe 
CSBsars. After receiving dus qd***’**^ kt Spsqipa, (Maf^ 


. J.J- . 


mmictectt 

self of M 'w 

tooted island orfie Wii 
three chief s^ewettta 
(commonlji su|^osed to be Mobhm m 
l,.ondon, and massaerqd seyenty''iihboa 
Suetunius soon aftei exacted a^ifdo venfbaflre' f 
retmned to Rome, wfrere he married Domitiiti Ha* 
lady lielonging to one oftthe first fenWiek ’ Hd 
elected <iumstoi, and roeefyed Asia Tor h& ^ 
yveivlth ol which tob often tempted tbe'c»|»ldity 
officers and, qn tho present occasion, the 
SaUius Titiotms (a brothel of the ftrtu 
would willingly hale made a eompromfso 
fm mutual impunity , but Agitoola did not yte 
temptation Duntig the latter paitef Ner 0 s\fe 
tinchon was elangeious, and Agncola, wnll IdUfM 
Jbalousy of the empeior, endeavoured—even Wftbni' 
the ofliees ol tribune and piietor—to avoid jdl iVj^in 
ol ostentation and ambition On the accdiislci& oflftG 
(68) he was selected as a commissioner totBtVininwflhl!' 



edly seized to fill the empty cofteis Of thd prineh' Jwwflthj 

Agncola was engaged ;n the end confoqts wlmdi 

between Otho anel Vitollius doea not appear At 

of this war bis mother was miifdered by w4titaebi»e^Wq|ipV' 

Otho s ffeet which landed in Ligtuta, Mid rava^ifi 

perty ot the family near Intomeliiipi 

Agncola was hastening to pay the la^ meoS 

he Ipuinod that Vespasian nadsbeen pcociainied hi tfea' 

legions in the east He fristantly dedared m liis Htvou^e 

and was soon rewarded h^the eommapAnf the twentldiisf' 

legion in Britain One his return to Rome (about 

was enrolled by the emperoi bniong thw*patnciBnf,'whi0f 

soon afie i appointed goyemor eif Aquitania, n 

whuh, since nie distribution of tho empue matta^)( 

gustus, ineluded all the south-western peirtof Gallic ^ 

the Py lenees to the Loire This apnointment he helM%| 

neaily three yoprs, and his suetessmi aduumatrattofl wK 

piaoeable pi oy nice proved him to possess abilitfob begtpfl''' 

those of a mere soldier He was lecaUed fo tecdijHi Wg.* 

sttU highci honour of the consulship His 

during his qumstorship in Asia, was now betftil^ed tor 

celebiated lustoiian, C Coinelius Taertus, an^ tho 

year she was given to him in marnage Agrto<>lheia#'ll^> 
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but tbe date cannot^ bo Bxo^ with any ccitoint^ t 

his last absemcc from Britain tlie eumtnand 'hod hgeft ' 

the hands of Petilius C^iadis and JulltW Frewtih^tteh,* 

former oi whom had subdued a part pfitliq teikiloiiy of 

Briganii s (Yeukshire, Lanokshue, Ifee h iwik the 

entirely leduied the Bllm(a in Swttil Wa^ rAjfltPhJili 

passed sc len oi petliaps enght aummsirs tp Br&ohtl tj)e 

lust oi which tie added NoiU) Wales and tile uupwd islnnei 

ol Anglesey to the Roman pros tnee, By dfe findl of 

fourth campaign, tire whole island south 6f ^ 

thi P'uith was Secured to tho Romans by** Into of 

ninnuig lieWii the one testuary ti> the other, 

extenclod the domuHon of the Roman aims, but it 

in the last y oar of Uis got ertunerit that he Ogtireijf hrfwPH^' 

spirit of tbe Britons, by tbo defeat of Gargifeiu|y»J^^ 

(irarapian hifls At tbo close of this * 

licet, far the fliat time, soiled trund tho i«lat>d c^ tft»apMiiilw 
the extended boundinyof the Roman empnW. 

Slice esses of Agniola were, however. z 

picious Domitian, who could not fad, 

the people- would be to contrast them witff ff^dWa pwfpnnM I 

yietones over the Germana, was honouteb^ y 

recalled, under t^e pretext (^fjbehjg pj** «| govismor ^ 

|fytm Bpjarderrf 4|omi%alif 

aiMe affeicold re^tatot .hy «w amp^ he 

3^*?® TtohwBffhdiip of 
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f^al to tiie Her died 'on tiie lot Of 

September, AMi^Ss ia tbo Mt-iSjOb year of W* “8®’ 

wi&oiol ioiBtf dMaWon’-of poiaon, Hi» property was li^ 
bettteeii irHb DomHia, his only ebild, {mOmed, as we 
iwe wnd to Tacitus,) oHd the cmpwor Domitian. 

Tto jatftl ■raeutod fiigWy pleased at this ttiark Of esteOin, 
Wit, m^e hiotcirian observosi agrood fktherBeTCThequoaths 
WO mowsrty to a good princOi All that We know of Aferi- 
i isttoi With the exception of a single chapter in Xiphilin 
(ao. 20) which is very maectoate, is from the pen of Tacitus. 

AGRICOLA fRODOI,PHUS), one of the most learned 
ahd reiBorkahle men of the fifteenth century, was horn at a 
Tillage, Tarionity wfitten Bafflon, Baffeln, BalBen, Baffel, or 
Ba^, two hr three thilos from Groningen in Friesland, 
about the eM Of August 14‘t3,'not in 1442 as often stated 
<«e thd inscrlfition on his tombstone asgiven in M. Adam's 
Jpograph. Monument. HaidelOurgene. p. 22). In a short 
noihcb of Agricola by M. Giiiaot, in tho Biogi-aphie Uniner- 
taiHii it is taia, but wo do not know upon what authority, 
that his name was properly Httesmann. His first master 
is also there said to have been the famous Thomas 4 
Kempis. After distinguishihg himself at school, he pro¬ 
ceed^ to the college bf Louvaini where he remained 
took Us degiec of M. A. He was then soliciled to accept a 
pitofesSorship in that college; but he declined an oilice which 
Wtonld have prevented him from visiting tho chief seats of 
ibarning in other countries. According to a custom cora- 
xobn with the stndents of thtft ago, he set out on his travels 
and' came to Paris. After remaining here for some time, 
he ptofceeded to Italy, and arrived at Ferrara in 14 76, where 
he resided durifig that and the following year, and attended 
the prelections of Theodore Gaza on the Greek languiigc. 
He also extended his own reputation by giving n similar 
oottHie on the language and literaturc of Rome. The favour 
of the tluko, Hercules D'F,ste, and the admiration of the 
most IknfOus scholars of Italy were liberally l«:stovvcd upon 
tte aBcdmplished foreigner, who used to contend, we are 
told. In inricitble rivalry with the younger Guariiio in 
Writitig laitin prosei and with the Strozzis in verse. After 
vlsitihg Rome and some of the other cities of Italy, he left 
that country, probably in 1479. On his return to IhJland 
he appears to have occupied a choir for a short time in the 
university of Groningen, and he was also chosen a syndic of 
that city, in which eapocity he spent about lialf a year at the 
court Of the emperor Maximilian I. In the year 14 S2 he 
remdvod to Heinolberp on the invitation of Joannes Diil- 
hiirgius, the bishop of Worms, whom he had taugln Greek, 
and by whom he was aiipointed to one of the professorships 
in the university of HeidellHirg. The remainder of his life 
seems to have been spent partly at Heidelberg and partly 
at Worms, where he lodged in the house of his friend the 
bishop. At the request of tho Elector Palatine, who 
greatly delighted in his conversation, he composed a eotirse 
ef lectures on ancient histoty, wliieh he delit ered at Heidel¬ 
berg, the Elector boing one of his auditors. He also after 
Cotning Wh-eside in the Palatinate, conimeneed the study of 
the Hebrew tongue, umler the tuition of a converted .lew. 
whom his friend the bishop kept in his li'ouae for I It at pur¬ 
pose. In this new study Agrtcola had made great progress, 
wfaeh a sudden attack of illness carried him oft at lleidel- 
bqrg, oil the 28 th of October, 1485, at the early age of'ltirty- 
twb. There was certainly no literary name out of Italy so 
celebrated as that of A gricoU during his age; and, if we 
eithept Itolitittn and Mirandolo, perhaps not even Jtaly 
boUld produce a scholar equal to him. The most eminent 
Cultivatorn of telassical learning in the next age have tmited 
in placing Agricola among the first of his contenifioraries. 
■We ntieJ only mention Cardinal Bemho, Ludovico Vis'es, 
the eldef Beali^r; and, above all, Erasmus. Agricola in¬ 
deed may be'tBgirdefl as the immediate fotertmiver of the 
last great writer; irld in sbmfc degree as the model on w'hich 
he Was formed. Agricbla) in tlife Sime manner as ErnsinUs, 
appears to have dtiiiiy diSfeerh'ed many hf the eecleai- 
, astlteal abuses of hts timP, uftd to Have anneipntcd the revo- 
M(idH in the eptiiions of iiteil tJjat Was at band, altliough he 
jHimtned from ddmg anythin^ to tirge on the ensis. If 
AgHbtdkdid Hot sHite Latin with Wi the exactness of Eras- 
4 Its dampoSitionS aVe not less distinguished by a na- 
j.raSim femfe |iW peftmlhuity Of style, aiM often by ah cloquenco 
la fitil^thbf classic in spirit at least, if hot in form. 
SrtMtodi had Biitt^lf told us that in beauty of Action he 
JsJiSlaeed hiih S ®^]With PoUtian, and in majelty before 
* "^ll* Skmbh hia iiltnl iit ailcie&t Isarntog, Agrioola was a 


akilfii} pxgetftleiijMt eft the arts of tatmie and painf{aii|^, Hit 

eoUected works were pubUshed, iH'lt igeommohly Matod, 
in two vfllutoes 4t». at Oologae; in Iddft, oMder 1dm litla of 

R. jlgricoloAlMBubmimaali^tSti; . Ao«ftaih# to Omte 

ner's BibUot/tena {/riftwwadja, and ^ B^Uothtci 
of FoppCns, the mtolciiiai oonttesU of thia Mdlettjte Ste hft 
three books De Inventione ISaleeriem Some letters, Watimttii 
and poems; and some trwulatiohs fttto A^hOhiteS; Imclaht 
Isocrates, ated other Greek imtoKa’s; It does hot appear to 
contain, as commoniy staled; bis e^idgment eft Vnivettal 
History. The work De Invatltone DiolfietiOa iad:he moat 
celebrated of Agricola’s performances. It has beW to- 
peatodly pi-intod with a^le sekaha; ih ,iad4 a coftpefa- 
dium of it, by Joannes Visorius; appeared at Parts f aha an 
Italian translation of it was puhlt^Od iU 4ton at Tehioe; to 
1567, by Gratio Tpscanellat It is cohsidetelS to have h^n 
one of the earliest' treatises whieh attempted to change the 
scholastic philosophy of the day. MOThof toeakC of it as 
having anticipated m several respects the Logie df I^ter 
Ramus. In the injunctions given by Henry y HI. to the 
University of Cambridge, in 15.35, the DialectioS of Agrleola 
and the genuine Logic of Aristotle are ordered to be tateght 
instead of tho works of Scotus and ' Barlteus; and in the 
statutes of Trinity College, Oxford, founded some years later, 
we find a similar recommendation. Besides the works al¬ 
ready mentioned, the following authorities may he referred 
to for further information resjiecting Agricola; Baylc, .d)tc- 
tionnaire; Baillet, Jugemem dei Savane; Vitee Germano- 
rum Philosnphnrum, a Melchiori Adaino;— Vie d'Entisme, 
par Burigny, Paris, 1757, vol. i., p. 17; Vita li. Agriniltp, 
autore Ger. GeldcnhaurioNoViomago, in Viroritm erudiiiilne 
et doctrina Ulmtrium vilis, Franefort, 15,36, p. 88, &c. Spe 
also an interesting letter on the habits and character of 
Agricola, from Melancthon, dated Frankfort, 28 March, 1539, 
in the edition of Agricola’s works published at Cologne. 

AGH7CULTUKE. The important subject of the ctilti- 
vation of the earth may be conveniently regarded in thteic 
distinct points of view, namely, practically, historically, and 
politically. 

If wo wore to attempt, as is done in several Cf/clopiediii't, 
to give a connected account df the praertee, the history, 
and the statistics of Agriculture, many Nuinhers of this 
puldication would ho insullicicnt even for a slight skoft'h. 
We shall, therefore, only point out here some of the larger 
divisions in which the subject will Ite arranged. 

1. The Prartire will be found ptmcipally under thfc heads 
Akaulk Land, Draini.xc, Fakm, Gr.ss.s Land, Live 
Sto( K, OKCUARnS, MThws. 

2. The HinUtby Will he treated under the hgad BitlTtste 
ItusBANnHY, which will include ft comparative accemtW t>f 
the progress of other nat ions. 

:t. The Stulistics and PoiiHcdl Beomemp Will chfolly ho 
emhnn^cd under the heads Conte-LAWS; CbTVAijS Ai.t.oi- 
MkNTS, Fewn OF LabouksIis, FliKNctt Ec6i»6mistS, Mar- 
KKTs, PooH-J.AWs, Rent, Tit|!E9. 

AGRIGENTUM, now callerl Girgeriti, n Sicilian city, 
(listingo'.sliert h\ tlve maggillcence and gigatnie size of its 
nuns, whndv bear certain testimony that the storihS felfticd of 
its extrftordmury wealth in old times iirb ntoontiroiy Withom 
foundation. It was called by the Greeks llorftkaS, and 11^ 
the Romans Agrigentum. It Is Situftted nii the miuthern 
coast of Sicily, about two and a half miles from thfe sea, 
37'’ 17' N. lat.’ 13” 28' E. long, and was a oolpny from Oela, 
another city lying on the same Coast, to the eastwilrd, founded 
about 01. HI), B.c. 580. We flrSt hear oi’it to opgtihxibn With 
the well-knowm name of Phalaris, tyrant of .Ag^gfentum, 
of Avhotn many improbable stories ftrfe fold. The auiiijh’dti 
df Iris power, variouslv stated by ahefoht authors, fe nlftCCd 
by Dr. Bentley from Ol. 5.3,4, to Ol. 47, 3 (li.c,,5B5 to SSo). 
It seems that he was a prinep of ejshiddftiWblil ability, Wtio; 
having made himself master of the aiato, like Plsisttotoa hi 
Dionysius, was called i^nt, a Word having to itsplf mlJig'A 
nification of Crttelly; hiil teerrty akpireSSihg Ihfe akkutopitBn 
of unconstitUttohdl or nltoilUte pBWfelr. He wfts dtotocyert to 
a popular tutoillt; by a Kfttihral attotikhf the Mopte, (IDfetHIl 
ii. 7.) and after his dealSr a, itotofttSWtfAi 
established for about Bi4%J5iW4, dtirtiig Wnibh We flhd Ih 

extant history no mehtioh w AgHWhtum; ^ 

Anterior to the year 460, W* mta Thattoi Futliiif Wife eitV; 
with the title of primte; l«hd. xl.) iWhwh »y 

odes of Pindar, eotoposSa to Wmit of Victories gftiM by 
his chariots in tlie ( ftytop fo ffaSSto. Thereh Was ktoM lilm 
popular ruler. Ha litomwA HirtAikt W toWn nh Ate liSfthjftii 
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eOaA of Sknljr, ihe of wl^h, TeriUUi, aotigj^jbalp at 
CarAi^, and gav« ^ the first important attempt 

of that «ty to extend ite ipminions in Sicily. A large array 
of Gorthaginians pa^diwr, and besieged Hiraera, but was 
dete^ with great stonghter by the combined force of 
Agrigen^m and Syracuse^ A vast numpet of prisoners, 
were taken and made slaves «n tliis occasion, insomuch tbatJ 
it is staiedt probably with some oxaggeratoaj, that 400 fcll 
to the share of many individuai eitizons, and yet the greatest 
part were retained for thie public nso. and employed in tliose 
stupendons buildings, of wiiusli we:^ll admire the remains. 
Theron died Ol. 77, 1, n.c. 47!i, and Tlirasydieus, his son, a 
man of licentious and cruel temper, succeeded. He pro¬ 
voked a war with Syracuse, in which he was defeated, and 
his power ^l^bly bein^ shaken, he was expelled by the 
Agngentin^, who again estobUslicd a democracy. 

when the Ahienians invaded Sicily in the I'eloponnesian 
wait AgrigeHtam remained neuter. Wc find few notices 
of it again till n.c. 40ii. At tliat time the city tlourislied. 
according to Diodbrps, in wealtli and luxury, sncli as no 
Otlier state but Roii^ itself had exluliited. Of the means 
by which such wealth was acquired, we know nothing, ex¬ 
cept that extraoidinafy fertility is ascribed to the soil, and 
that the resort of foreigners makes it likely that it was'a 
great commercial dopOt. The nOtober of citizens is stated 
by Diodorus (xiii.) at 20,000, and of foreigners settled 
thete ' 80,000 more, a number probably much exaggerated. 
In a.G. 406, this pibsperous city was again attacked by Car¬ 
thage. The residents were supirortwl by a body of Italian 
mereenaries, commanded by a Lacedannonian, Dcxippiis; 
and a powerful diversion wa» made from without by Syra¬ 
cuse. But civil discord and insubordination nnidered fruitless 
a rosistance, which for some time was spiritod, and might 
have been successful. The Carthaginians completed linos 
of circumvallation; and when the place was reduced to ex- 
tl’einity by Imiiger. the bulk of the citizens passed the ene¬ 
mies' line.s'in a winter night, and reachetl (iela in sal'ety. 
The town was presorvwl by Hamilcar or Imilcon, the Car¬ 
thaginian general, for winter quarters, but razed in the fol¬ 
lowing spniTg’; the pieturcs, statues, and most valuable 
spoil was taken to Carthage, tlic rest sold. Tlie vacant 
town and territory of Leontiiii was given by the Syracusans 
to the fiigitives. 



the «;^eque|it -history of Agrigentum only BC|itter«d 
notiiwa remain. It is said, by Plutarch, to have been re- 
huat by TimolcOn, which must have been between the years 
B,c. 344 abd HiJ. We find it stated, indeed, that the A gri- 
(^ntmiM utotod wiBi ]%iiuyinus the gldpr, when he deiiilared 


war ngaiait Curfhige, Ol. »5.4. j, 

tmi. Ol. n 7# 4. they Head* an ) 

their ancient furmer. ^ Sicily, and for a tpe at , 
pro8jter,btod««Wi^ thyeitond yip 

oonsequence ef tm^iencing a de;^ fiygn the SyracuM^^ 
The prosjppty tiluietaty at a aoga^m pteted ia 
i&rod primable by a statement in Diodi^tpb I0tfi|> eel- 14.9! 
tjiat Pyrrhus received irom the Agrii^en^nea 
Soo liorae ‘ equal to the Epirot Stoops,' whpp . „ 

him into their city, abont n.c, 290. th the && 
tlie state mlbcred to Cat&itge, During the atwggle ip ' 
betwoen the Carthagiiditns and Roiimns, itwaa tekeiib 
taken, and taken again; an§ anifered very severely hi aH’' 
these cbaiigBs. Little moye jk ktiinfo pf its histery. and them 
would be no.proflt iij attempting to combiliB the scattered' 
notices of a city which never agaiii fill^ ap impixtont part.' 
For an account of tlio modern town, sec foiioKMTi. ' 

Tlic situation of Agrigentum is sgid by ^r. Wilkms to 
one ol' the most beautiful in Sicily. ‘ At the fi»t of the 
high mountains which bound the plains ijf the Actii^, e 
low ridge of hills extends from east to west. The st>ujher|? ; 
side gently slopes towards the river, while the nprlherii \ 
western sides i'ali much ipore steeply towards the |lyji^ 
which still flows, though with a currenf much diminisbbd? 
(Ma^na Grcecia.) 

The most reinarkable objects mentioned by Diodorha i& 
his account of the town, (Book xiii. c. 82.) aria tilB teroptet# 
Jupiter Olympius; and an artificiallakc, seven Stadl^'ffir 
near a mile in circvuni'erence, and twenty cubits, or totety 
feet deep, fed constantly by running streams, WeA atoeked 
with fish, whicli were eaten at the public entertainmente ’• th* 
pond was also a favourite liaunt of swans. TbiS' 
the tunc of the historian, was filled with mud, in cense 
quonce of neglect, and turned inte urchardor gaitton grnnrid, 
which afforded a considerable revenue to the fu-wn. Pto 
also mentions the tomb of Theron as a considelfiiblfl jrarlt.! 
The temple of Jupiter is said by Diwlorqs to have been 
the largest in the islands indeed, except the teniple pf 
Egibpsus, it was tlie largest Grecian building applied to 
sacred purjioses. Its dimensions, as given bj’ him, ator* 
height, exclusive of tho platfurin, 12,0 feet; length 349;{ 
breadth 60. It was of thb Doric order, but afierai, that »i 
it had no external portico, the inteiwal botween the colpmna 
being filled up by wail. This deviation from the geneiyd 
practice arose probably from tlie impossibility of findldd 
stones lai'ge enough to serve as epistyles; for die diateiii^ , 
from centre to centre of the columns being 30 feel, 4 seiiea 
of nia.sses of stone of tliat length, and of correspomfing depth 
and thicknes.s, would have been requited, had not ute 8U- 
perincumbeiit eutablaturc licen sustained by a contmaed 
wall. As it is, many blocks of the entablature weigb <mi>t 
tons and upwards. Tlie columns axe engc^ed, is, lime 
tnore tliun half their mass projects from the wall. The cir 
cunil'erencB of the external lUid visible part is 20 feet, tlte 
diameter, us given by Mr. Cockerill, 13. Thmr^roporheha 
cannot lic exactly ascertained; they are conjectured by Mr. 
(lockerill, from other examples at Agrigentum, to have hden 
4S diameters in height. 'The eclfinus of each (that is, the 
swolling part of the capital) was formed by two stones, cache 
quarter of the whole capital, had the pillar been disengagttd. 
Two of tliom at least reniavn, eaich weighing (by nompUt^i^ 
we presuuie) 21^ tons. These enormous masses Were rawed 
to tlie height of 70 feet from tho ground. To tho.insida of 
tile building, as Diodorus expresses it, they are square, 
and 12 feet in diameter, that is. tiiere is a aeries of pilasters 
w ithin, 12 feet broad, corresponding in position with the e*r 
tomal columns. The columns wore built in courst* of 
masonry, not singlu lihx-ks, so tliat in fact they to'WW 4*'" 
integral part of the wall. The fintings ore said % Din- 
dorus, and the account is vciifled by recenj trayel|etu, jto Ilia 
wide enough to contain a pnin in their hollow, 48 <9,4 qg^iia,., 
liFhen the town was first taken by Uie Carwa|ptte|i!ik ttte 
temple was completed except the roof, and 1^^,. 
was never supplied- In the .eastei^ IW.: 

tured the war of the Giants: ii) siege of 

Troy. ■Within, the tempie wiw divided into wlitjt we ptey 
call a nave and two aisles ; and it assist ttie readw'y 
comprehension to state, tbiat aneordmg to Mr. Gookerifl a 
measurements, (whose detoription of the tenip)e.'ih the 
vol. of Stuart’s Athens, islatMt and best,) the heigjbiof 
the nave was W feet mord Umn that of tho now of.Mf. 
Paul's, and Its bmdih a ft; 2 in. greater. 
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inlerioi' were strbai^ened by teasBive pilaster*, aupiportJti^ 
an entaWature ijpto WWch stood a row of AtlatttHi, as tbo^ 
Gfrefeks called niade figures when thus applied. These co¬ 
lossal figure wert about 2.'S feet high, and supported an 
upper entahlatare, which rose about 110 feet above the floor 
of the teinpld. Fniftments enough to restbre one of these 
giants' wen; collected by Mr. Cockerill. The width of the 
is more than 6 feet, the bead is 3 ft. 11 in, high, and 
.':3 ft: wide. The style of sculpture approaches that of the 
jEginotan marbles: the giants must, however, ho consi- 
'flerably later in date. Fazollus says, that * one part con¬ 
nected with three giants and soivre columns was long standing, 
hut fell, December !), 1301, and the common people still call 
the si)ot the Palace of the Giants.' 

A thin coating of plaster, resembling the finest marble, 
covered the whole building. The breadth, as given by Dio¬ 
dorus, is clearly wrong, unless we suppose him to mean the 
cell, or nave of the building, in which case he is not very 
far ,^om the true dimensions as ascertained by measure¬ 
ment We mayvherc remark, that some modem works give 
the height, as stated by Diodorus, at 220 feet. Wesseling, 
however, reads 12(1, and the other is so glaringly out of pro¬ 
portion, that tltere can he no doubt which is right. The di¬ 
mensions, given in English feet by Mr. Cockerill, are— 

f». ill- 

"Extreme length of basement . . . . . . 369 

-breadth.. . . 182 8 

--of cell . . 68 6 

——-temple within the walls . . 142 6 

Height of podium or basement . . .96 

From the basement to the top of the capitals 01 6 

Entablature . ..25 6 

Tympanum . ..23 C 

Total height-120 

Of this splendid building, with the exception of the base¬ 
ment, soaree one stone remains above amither. Traces of 
the walls, however, have been discovered by excavation, 
enough to enable the skilful architect to determine the 
ground-plan with accuracy. Not a single column remains 
standing, hut two capitals are still visible on the ground,— 
one with a portion of the entablature attachiMl,—which excite 
the wonder of the visiter by their gigantic size. 

We have described at length this the most remarkable of 
the Agrigentine ruins in size and coTistriiction: of tlio 
others, wc must speak very briefly—they differ little from 
other Greek remains. At Ihe south-east angle of the ancient 
city, stood the remains of a temple formerly dedicated to 
Juno Lueina. Further to the west, stands the temple of 
Concord, in better preservation, owing to its having been 
converted into a Christian church. More recently it wa-s 
restored according to the original design, by the late king of 
Naples. The portico is perfect, and the columns in good 
preservation. Both these temples are of the Doric, ohler, 
and nearly of the same size and plan. Both are peripteral, 
or surrounded by a portico, consisting in each of six columns 
in front and thirteen on the side, and their dimensions are 
about the same—length 121 feet, breadth 54. They arc 
situated on the immediate edge of an abrupt rock, and form 
most striking objects from tlic plain below. A good view 
of them and the snn-ounding scenery is to be seen in Mr. 
Wilkins' Magna Graeria. Of the temple of Hercules hut 
one pillar remains; of that of AKsculapius, only three. The 
urea of the fish-pond is still visible; it is now a garden, as in 
the time of Diodorus. The form is traceable, and the di¬ 
mensions seem to be larger than those given by the his¬ 
torian. Other remains of antiquity exist, and among them, 
one is said to be the tomb of Theron; but there is nothing 
further to call for particular description. 

Many stories of the extraordinary weiflth arid profusencss 
of the Agrigentines are told, which are notwitliout interest; 
they may be summed up in the pithy observation of Empe¬ 
docles, himself a native of the city, that • the Agrigentines 
built as if they were to live for ever, and feasted as if they 
' "Wore to die on the morrow.' 

name of aplantof the rose-tribe, to 
wlneai the English give the name of herb agrimony. It is 
known from all the other genera of the same tribe by its 
nartUg only two or three pisUlla enclosed in the deep tube 

notched stamens, and small- 

The^bommtm gpecies, Agrimoma eupatma, is an erect, 
toty, herbaceous pilant, frequent by the sides of hedms in 
fieldfc on the skirts Of woods, and in similar situations aU 



[A grimoiiia EupiUorta.} 


oyer England. Its lower leaves are intemiptedly-pinnatod, 
with the leaflets of an oval form, and coar.sely serrated! 
When bruised, they yield a slight, but pleasant aromatic 
orlour. The stem is nearly simple, and a foot and half or 
two feet high. The flowers, which are .small and yellow, 
arc succeeded by little bur-like fruits. ’ 

The leaves, which are astringent and aromatic, have been 
found useful in the preparation of fever-drinks, and for the 
imre of slight mflammation in the mouth or throat; on this 
account agrimony is always reckoned one of oiir wild medi¬ 
cinal plants, and is often employed as an ingredient in herb: 
teas. 

AGRIOPES (Agrinffus, Cuv.), in ichthyologv, a genus; 
of acanthoptcrygious fishes, belonging to the family whicli 
M. Cuvier denominates Jmes Cuirasses, and which are di.s- 
tinguished from other families of the same order, by haring 
the suhorbital plates extending backwards over the check^ 
so as to cover either the whole or the greater part of them, 
and thus defending them, as it were, with a buckler or 
cuirass. But what particularly distinguishes the Agriopes- 
from most other genera of fishes, is that they have only nine 
rays in the pectoral fins, a number very rarely found in 
this class of animals. Three species are enumerated by 
MM. Cuvier and A'oleneiennes. 

1. The Agrinpus Torvvs. This fish inhabits Table Pay 
and the sens around the Cape of Good Hope, where it is 
called by the Dutch colonists Zee-pimrd, or Sea Hor.so. 
This fish exceeds two feet in length, and is ewnraon in the 
markets of Cape Town). 

2. The Warty Agriopc, (A. verrucosus,^ is so called from 

having the skin of the head and body entirely covered wiith 
prominent conical tubercles, surrounded at the base with 
small papillro. It grows to the same size, and inhabits the 
same localities, as the preceding species. ' 

3. The Agriopus Perumanus is found in the noigbbogr- 
hood of Limn, and grows to the length of eiglht or nine 
inelics. 

AGRIPPA (HENRY CORNEUUS) a remarkable 
personage* who may be ranked with his contemporaries, 
Paracelsus and Cardan, as at once a man of leaifnitig and 
talent, and a quack. It may be added that each of the 
three w'as probably to a certain extent the dupd'of his own 
pretensions, Agrippa was born at Cologne; qf a lioble and 
ancient family, on the 14th of September, 1486. His first 
employment wa,s as secretary at the court of the Emperor 
Maximilian, after which he served in the wars in Itijy, 
where, having repeatedly signaUzed himself by his bravery, 
he obtained the honour of knighthood. About bis twentieth- 
year he seems to have assumed the character of a scholar,. 
and to have commenced a wandering life. The profession 
which he took up was that of a physician; but he allowed, 
himself also to be regarded as an alchemist, an astrologer,. 







and even as a practitic^erof timiical aifs!' Not aatUfled pveit 
with Uiis extensive nyt^. belbuueht proper to set uji litui* 
wise for a great theol^an. as well as to indulge himself 
with occasionat excurstcms into other departments of litera- 
ture and science. The effect in that age of all this preten^ 
sion, supported as it was by unquestionable talent and by 
real acquirements of great extent, was to raise Agiwpa, for 
a time at least, to high estimation ahd importance. Pressing 
invitations were sent to him by several crowned heads that 
he would enter into their service—^by our Henry VIII. 
among the rest. He appears to Itove visited England before 
this, one of his pieces being dated from London in 1510. 
Ilisexcessiveimprudence, however, was continually involving 
him in difficulties; and especially, having liysomeof the effu¬ 
sions of his satiric spirit provoked the enmity of the monks 
and the churob; he experienced the consequences to the end 
of his days. After havingled for many years what may almost 
he called a fugitive life, this singular character died at Gre¬ 
noble, in 1535. He had been thrice married, and had several 
children. .The works of Agript>a were published in two vo¬ 
lumes, octavo, at Leyden, in 1550, and also at Lyons in 
1600. The most remarkable of them, and the only one 
which is now remembered, is his Treatise On the Vanity of 
the Sciences, wliich is a caustic satire on the kinds of learn¬ 
ing most in fashion in that age. Bayle has dedicated a very 
long article to Agrippa, to which we refer those of our readers 
tnp wish for more information respecting him. See also 
Gabriel Naude's jlyw/ogy/or the Great Men who have been 
suspected of Magic.. 

AGRIPPA (HEROD, son of Aristobulus), king of Judea. 
[See Hkrod.] 

AGRIPPA (HEROD) son of the above. [See Hbrod.] 

AGRIPPA (MARt'US VIPSANIUS) was born about 
the year 63 a. c., and thus was witliin a few months of the 
same age as Octaviu.s, af'terw'ards the emperor Augustus, with 
whom his whole destiny was so intimately united. When 
the assassination of Julius Crosar led to a renewal of civil 
distractions, it was e-xtraordinary to see the young Octavius, 
only in his twentieth year, boldly stepping forward into pub¬ 
lic lit'e, and proving himself superior at once to the ablest 
generals and the most subtle statesmen of Rome. Not less 
e.xtraordinary was it that he should find in a youlh of his 
own age one so able to second him both by his counsel and 
his energies. Agrippa is already named in history as the 
companion of Octavius, while yet at Apollonia. The death of 
Crosar brought them both to Rome, and Agrippa appears 
for the first time in public life as the promoter of an accu¬ 
sation -against Cassius, one of the assassins. Again, in 
40 and 41, when he was still only twenty-two years of age, 
we find him playing a highly important part in the war 
against Lucius Antouius ; and indeed the capture of Peru- 
sia, which brouglit that war to a conclusion, was in a great 
measure due to the exertions of Agrippa, who covered the 
siege, on tVie eastern side, against the united forces of Ven- 
tidius, Pollio, and Plancus. In his consulship, 37 B. c. (or 
perhaps the year before his consulship,) he added to his 
reputation by a considerable victory over the Aquitani, and 
rivalled the. glory of Julius Caesar by learling a second Ro¬ 
man army across the Rhine. A large portion of this year 
was employe’s on the part of Augustus in preparing a fleet 
to oppose Sextus PomiHsius, whose decided superiority at sea 
enabled him to blockade the whole coast of Italy, so that it 
was difficult for Augustus to provide a fleet, much more to 
traip a body of sailors to the manoeuvres of naval warfare. 
The fertile genius of Agrippa was able to meet the difficulty. 
By cutting a passage through the eclebraled barrier of Her¬ 
cules. which separated the Lucrine Lake from the sea, he 
converted that lake and the interior lake of the Avemus 
into a serviceable harbour, giving it the name of Portus 
Julius. In the following year he commanded the fleet of 
Augustus, in the victory off Mylro; and afterwards in that 
more decisive contest which annihilated the power of Sextus 
Pompey, and gave to Augustus the full possession of Sicily. 
In the year 33, though already of consular rank, he held 
the office of i^ile, hk administration of which was distin¬ 
guished by the i-ostoration of the numerous aqueducts, and 
the erection of fountains throughout the city. In the naval 
victory off Actium, (b. c. 31.) wliich left Augustus without 
« rival in the empire, Agrippa was again the admiral of the 
cocoessftd fleet. In reward for those services he shared with 
Mrocenns the full confidence of Augustus, who associated 
him with himself in tlie important task of reviewing ^e 
Bohate; and in s.c. 28 again raised him to the constate, 




giving him, at|tN )MWDe manrioge Iw own niew the ' 

sister of Agrippa UifiMBea .been 

previously ntojified to the daughtoi|of Cicero's- ftiend.^ At# 
eus, hy whorh he 'hM n daugh^t 'vipsanu^^ afterwi^ci im 
wife of Tiberiue, Attiea may have. been, dead, or it is net 
improbable that he divo^d Irer to make room for Mareella, 

A third consulate awniteit hina ,the year following, in which ' 
he dedicated to Jupiter, in commemocatidn of the victory ' 
near Actium, the celebrated Pantheon, which remains to : 
the present day, perhaps the„.most heautitoi wtoimen of ^ 
Roman architecture. It is now called, ftom itojform, Aanfa 
Maria della Rotonda, hut still bears the inscri|iiion, JIf. ' ? 
Agrippa L, F, Cos. tertiumfec.it. In 25 he assisted Au¬ 
gustus in the reduction of the Cuntabri, and afterwards had ' 
tbo honour of representing the em^or at stoe marriage 
between the unfortunate Julia and Marcellus, who seppi^ ' " 
thus marked out as the successor of Au^stus, Yet the 
notion of any claim, founded uwn hereditary doscent, was 
not yet established among the Romans ; and the antew did 
deeds of Amppa, itidepcimently of his connexion wh||nfar- 
cella, gave him in some respects a superidr title. A rfridry 
sprang up between them, which was encouraged by the 
ambiguous conduct of Augustus, more Especially during his 
severe illness in 22. when, apparently on his death-l^, he ..i 
publicly sent his ring to Agnppa. On the recovery of the 
emperor, Marcellus regain^ his influence, and Agrippa 
was sent by Augustus into honourable exile, as governor of 
Syria. Death in a few mouths removed his rival, and he 
was not meroly recalled to Rome, but, at the request of the 
emperor, divorced his wife Marcella to marry the young 
widow Julia. In 19 he finally subdued tlie Cantabri, who 
had again been in arms for more than two years. Agrippa 
was now looked upon as the undoubtodisuccessor of Augus¬ 
tus ; and in the following year was so far associated in the 
imperial dignity as to share the tribuiucian power with the 
emperor for five years. In 17 he proceeded a fecond time 
to the East, where liis administration seems to have given 
general satisfaction, more especially aracnig the Jewish na¬ 
tion, who benefited laigely by his protection. On his 
return from that part of the world, his last military duty 
was to quell an insurrection among the Pannoniaus, for 
which his presence was sufficient. In Italy he received a 
renewal of the trifaunician power tor a second period of five 
years, but lived only a few months. He died in March, 
a. c. 12. His family, by Julio, were the two young Ceesars, 
Cuius and Lucius, Julia, Agrippina, and Agrippa Postu- : 
mus, born, as his name imports, after the death of,.hia 
father; and it has been observed that every one of these 
came to a premature end. (Appian, Plutarch, Dion, 
Suetonius, &c ) 

AGRl PPIN A, the daughter of M. Vipsanius Agrippa and 
Julia, the only child of Augustus, married GormanicUs, the ’ 
son of Dnisus, and nephew of Tiberius, to whom she bore .? 
nine children. Of these tliree didd in their infancy, hut 
among the remaining sLx were Caligula, afterwards emperor, 
and the second Agrippina, the mother of Nero. On the ■ 
death of Augustus (a. d. 14), Gcrmanicus anahis wife were 
with the army on the banks of the Rhine, where they had 
much difficulty in restraining the mutmous soldiery from j 
proclaiming Gcrmanicus in opposition to his uncle. On this ; 
occasion Agrippina, by her determined bearing, shewed her¬ 
self worthy of her descent from Augustus, and the following 
year she had again an opportunity of evincing the same 
spirit, in a general panic occasioned by an exaggerated re¬ 
port, that the army of Csocina had been cut off by Armi- 
nius, and that a large body of the successful Germans were ; 
on the point of crossing the Rhine, and inundating tlie 
Gallic provinces. A proposition was miule to dostyoy 
Roman bridge over the river, but Agrippina, in the abwnce ' 
of her husband, prevented this disgraceful expedient. Ilii#n ■ 
year 17, the disturbed state of the East afforded. Ihe em- 
cror a pretext for recalling Gcrmanicus from the scene of 
is successes in Germany. Agrippina accomparitod her 
husband, and was with him in SjTia when he feU a vjetun, 
at least such was his own conviction, to the arts of Piso and 
Plancina. Gcrmanicus was not without suspicion timt Piso ■' 
and his wife had been urged on by tho emperor oiid his 
mother, livia, and under this feeling he implored his 
wife to restrain her proud temper, and submit to the evil 
times. Disregarding his prudent advice, she at once,pro¬ 
ceeded to Italy, and at Brundisinm seemed to court the at¬ 
tention of the people as she left the ves.sel with tbe yoiflhfiil 
Caligula arid mr youngest infant, bearing herself the fune' 
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lal urn of Germanicus. .^^jt-whoie tenor of her p<»itec* iljW 
sneh as to eall uTOn }*er &«mtnger irf Tiberius/ 
her eousin Glawfia FidchiH* (a.'D. 26) was about Iw 
object «f a prosoctttioa enoourafted by tho emperor, ^ ven¬ 
tured te eXpteMsIter resentment to him in person in no 
measured terms.' Agrippina bad now renjained in widow¬ 
hood 1 ^ aeven years, when she r^uestod tiie emperor te 
take iSty tm her single state and give her a husband. Bat 
Xiheifus kne^v too well that tho husband of Agrippina would 
he a dungerou-s enemy, arid he parted ftem her without 
giving any answer to her pressing entreaties. The artifices 
fe of Sejanus completed the breach between them. By hif 
:? agents fie induced her to believe that there was an inten¬ 
tion on the part of Tilxerius to remove her by poison, and 
Agrippina, not accustomed to conceal her feeling, for ever 
offended tlie emperor, by plainly exhibiting to him her sus¬ 
picions.' She w*as banisheti to tl)e island of Pandataria, 
arid at last closed her lilb by starvation. October 1 S th. in the 
year A. i>. .73. Her two eldest sons. Nero and Dmsus, were 
also ^ victims of Tiberius. (Tacitus, sSuetonius.) 

A^iPPINA.-thc daughter'of Gennanicus and the 
Agrippina of the preceiiing article, was Wn jn the elucf i 
town of the Ubii, which she aj^rward raised to the rank of a 
Roman colony, calling it after herself Colmia 4grij)pinensu 
(now -Cologne). She was but fojirloen years of age when 
; Tiberius gave her in marriage to Cn. Doinitius riinobai'- 
huii, by whom she had a son, who at first bore the name 
of his father, but afterwards under that of N-ero became 
Emperor of Rome. After the death of Domilius. her dis¬ 
graceful conduct was made by her brotlier Caligula a; 
pretext for bani.shment; but on the accession of Claudius,, 
ehe was recalled from exile and Iwcame the wife of Ciispus' 
Passiepus. There seems to he some doubt whether Pas-; 
sienus was her first or second husband, though tho pro-; 
bability is in favour of the latter supposition. By assas-; 
sinating her husband Passienus she soon made her.self: 
. again a widow, and now directed her cflbrts to gaining. 
the affisctions of her uncle, the Emperor Claudius. Such ; 
a connection was held to be iucosluous even among the; 
Romans, but on the death of Messaiina, the complaisant 
senate, inftucncnd by the intrigues of Agrippina, afftnacd to, 
threaten tho emperor with compulsion if he refused to take 
a step BO essential to the wellare of the state (a. n. 50).' 
Claudius yielded, and for tho lilUi time entoreil the slate of 
matrimony. The control of the beautiful Agrippina over' 
her aged husband was unbounded, and her first object was ■ 
to secure to her own son those expectations to which Britan-; 
niciis, the son of Claudius by the infamous Messaiina, was 
more equitably entitled. The marriage of Domitius to 
Octavia, daughter of the emperor, and his adoption by .the 
emperor himself, from which he derived the name of Nero, 
at once placed him above Brilannicus; and in the year 54, 
Agrippina completed the object of her ambition by poison¬ 
ing her imperial husband. Her sou, now at the heail of the 
empire, was not willing to allow his mother tliat share of the 
authority whioU she was desirous of assuming. Her power 
over him disapjieared; and though for a time she partially 
recovered it by means of an incestuous intercourse with him, 
the beauty of Poppaoa finally destroyed even this influence; 
and in the sixtli year of his reign Nero dotoEmined under the 
onoouragemeut of I’oppaia to remove his mother from the 
world by her own arts. But it was not easy to poison one, 
who, familiar herself with poison, was over on her guard. 
Nero, theisefore, changed his course. After an unsuccessfiil 
attempt to effect her death near Baio! by means of a vessel 
wirii a false bettom, which had been prepared for the pur¬ 
pose, she tgas openly dispatched by assassins (March, 6U 
A. n.). Her lastwords as she presented herself to the sword 
of her murderer were Ventrim feri. Strike the womb which 
gave birth to such a .son. To enumerate all her de¬ 
baucheries, all her murders, and other crimes, would re¬ 
quire a much larger epaoe ^an we think it necessary to 
assign to tbiqn. 'We will only add, that she wrote spme 
oommentarios of which Tacitus availed himself for ^bis 
Iristorieal writings. They are also quoted-by Btoy, vii, fi. 
(Taoitus, Suetonius, Dion.) 

♦ vA#»0'-STIS is a geiiiis of grasses, consistuig of a con- 
sideridile nturiher of species with loose-hranclied, cinsiilpiy 
parikites ef llowpri, ahd a creeping habit. Among Britisn 
graassis, it 1» at once known by the glumes (o), or outer 
scides of'eanh 'flower, being two in number, uneqaM;in iMe, 
of a merribraimos texture, and containing but a single 
fioiiet : while &e pttlere, or inner scales, are short, very tSn, 


jMjji few m the larger of 

oci^niiJly hayjjto an awn ]#lte 

Two apectea only twe jaris^ 

which, 4 

bmren attriafioria, and a) iff Vary iktle valu^ to «ie fermerj 
except for its fiarl'me® ; %e ojher, d&a, }s equally ahrins 

dwt in m^wshy places, whem it forms a valuable pas- 
tifire. Under the nfiim of Irish grass, tMs species 
has basn the object of mucb affentiori frbte ^perimenta|| 
agricnltijujsts, some of whom,ias’ jA:. ^ha)dtodh, baye^ 
tolled its qualities very highly as a mar^-ftKl^r : bul 
the experience of oJliers does not confirm tmiir opinion ; 
nor does it appear to thrive in England to tide fiegtee that 
is'represented in Ireland, whet® ‘ts vigour is 1X1 

have led to the belief that tie Irish ph^t'is a 
siiccics, called A stolonifera. In Enghmd it h bdst 
along with A- migaris, under the name of qthteh, or 
and is generally extirpated as a troufesoihe weed, ija Iwn- 
sequence of ilie rapidity with which, by Joeans pf its 
ing, rooting, vivacious stems, it spreatte arid wetrilhs 
tore arid garden-ground. 



AGUE. In treating of tho individual diseases to which 
the human liody is subject, it would be out of place in this 
publication to enter into the details which are projiier and in¬ 
deed necessary in works purely medical. All at which W'e 
can aim is to endeavour to convey a clear and correct con¬ 
ception of the nature of each disease, the signs by which its 
approach is denoted, the symptoms which demonstrate its 
existence, the circumstances which predispose to it, 4dio 
causes which actually excite it, the precautions by which its 
attack may be averted, and the remedies which experience 
has shown to -be the most effectual in curing it. 

■With the exception of those who have studied medicine 
as a profession, even the educated class in this country are 
grossly ignorant of everything relating to this auhject. Yet 
there is no reason why sound knowledge may not.be acquired 
by every man on this subject os well as on cliemistry, for in- 
Btanw. That any one who does nut study medicine with ii 
view of practising it as a profession, should make himself so 
familiar with its dotuils, as to be able to dispense with the 
assistance of the physician when either himselfi or any otte 
in whom ho -takes an interost, is afilioted with a serious 
disease, is not indeed to he expected, and the attempt would 
be quite absunl. But the more real knowladgo any person 
can acquire on subjects.of this class, the hetterlie Will be 
able to guard agaiust the ordinary causes of disease; tlm 
more surely he will know, at the vwy firsjt .inpment of its 
attack, when any serious malady ossadsdum p the better to 
will be able to communicate with -Ms physician and ins 
physician with him ; •! *b« wot® effectually to will bo 
enabled to ce-operate with whatever plan of treatment may 
be adopW lbr the removal of his Siseasei 

■For f hese reasons we poilcoive that tliere is no part of <mr 
undertakinglikely to be attendedwith greater Imriefft to idje 
public, than that of rendering’mtelligible, in all its prantioal 
bearings, to the unprofessional reader, the nature, the causes, 
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iMtcl tlie treatment tlm m^r.importaiiii diseasM iclikhi 
iiSd therteihi it® dwtri^ Ktunitt life 
^■'.0f flN>, 9rtt of wliicji wo hivo to 'ttdi^ fe 

■ tifet ttwtB^ Afile;« ®ie»Se of no iUpit iiotiOitanOi, thon^ 
hiMBf lilid Vfeimif WKwJh ohoe kiteu^dto it, dt 

lOait m ttiiS OiSiia^, ffoni itt ctmtinfttil rectii^ci 
general provalenee, is now greatly diminisiiod. Atjtii Wdonf « 
to file eliii of fetWile diwastis, and i« {Hdbed eommitWly con- 
eidOrOd is i piradigm W exampld df tiefisr in i^otali 
Forets tttB diridod iittt) thwse great elassfes. In ^lalfst Urt 
morbid pbettomona ttttt cohstitiitO tlid disease eontifoe Sit a 
eottiin len^ Of tiiOe; then they wholly disappear: after 
bating btjfen SoinO tiibd absent they again teeut, and this 
reptmon and return of th^benoiheiia alterriate With ol® 
another for many thnes. The period, that elapes between 
tlie cessation Of the fehrite Phenomena and ftieir recurrence 
is called an ItiterniiSsion. SUch foyers, thetf, as are attended 
tsilti a cessation or iiiterniission at the febrile symptoms for 
a.ri observable space Of time, are fot this reason called intOr- 
mittent feUers or a^es. This is thfe first class. In the 
second class the febrile symptoms do not altogether dk- 
appar, but merely diminish in Violence; they do not <«- 
iemtiti thdy ohly rrthit; for this reason this second Class Of 
fevers are called rimiUtnt /«>«■*, In the third class, 
during the Whole etjurse of the disease, there is not only ho 
retrocession of the symptoms, but no notable diminution of 
tlw violence. Such as the phenomena are when the fever 
iSvBmpletely formed. Such thCv continue to be with scarcely 
any variation until its close. For this reason this Class Of 
fevers is denominated catiiimtiid fevers. 

The concourse and succession of phenomena which con¬ 
stitute a fever is called a paroxysm. An intermittent fever, 
or an ague, is therefore a fever consisting of a succession of 
paroxyshis, between bach of which there is an intermission 
more or less complete. 

The phenomena Which constitute a paroxysm of fever are 
the following: The person is alTected first with a loss Of 
mental vigour, commonly indicated by inaptitude to attend 
to bis Usual avocations, or by dullness or confusion of uiind. 
IT not sinmlfaneously with, very shortly after this mental 
debility there comes on a sense of physical weakness. The 
j.ationt is languid, listless, disiiudined to tnos'b, W'hilc OVory 
movement is performed with difficulty, and the effort to 
move is cxHaiistirig. Tfie muscle.s or organs of motion are 
not merely weak - they are, at the samC time, the seat of 
aevoKil uneasy sensations; the muscles of the extremities, 
and of the hack espmally, are affected with the sensation of 
soreness, as if they had been over-exercised, and this soon 
increases to decided pain, which is often very severe. 

The next train of symptoms are ushered in by pallidness 
of the face and extremities : the features shrink ; the hulk of 
the external parts is diminished; ntid the skin over the 
whole body is in a morbid state, as if drawn tight. 8ome 
degree of coldness is now felt, which at first is so slight aa^ 
sc.-ircely to be noticed, but at length the patient is fully eon-* 
acioiis of a sen-sktion of cold, which ho eomraaiily feel's first 
in his back, but Which thence extends over the whole body. 
This sensation of coldness increases until it becomes so 
severe as to produce a tremor in the limbs, amounting some¬ 
times to trembling and shaking, and almost always pro¬ 
ducing distinct shivering. 

From the first approach of the mental and physical languor, 
the pulse beCbmeS weaker than iii healtli. As the acii.se of 
cold comes on the weakness of the pulse is still greater, and 
it is at the same time always more frequent than natural; 
often irregular, and sometimes intermittent. The respiration 
also la shurtor, feebler, and more ftequont than in a state of 
health. The appetite fails; there is sometimos even an 
aycrsion to food: frequently the loss of appetite k succeeded 
hy a sense of nausea aUd sickness, widen occasionally in- 
creafea to vomiting, and with the matter vomited there is, 
for the most gart, a mixture of bile. l^Vom the commence¬ 
ment of the paroxysm there is generally some degtise of 
lldht. Which increases in urgency as the sehsation of Cidd 
advances, being always proporKoned to, and probably arising 
from, the dryness and clamminess of the mouth and feuees. 
l^t the Secretions of the mouth alone, bnt all the Seefetiohs 
of the System are ffiminished. WH oxcfbtions also are 
leikened ih quantity, and emecially the Urine, t^feh k 
scanty and nearly colourlessi ntid the ilvine bvacuationS are 
usualiy altogether suppressed. ®vcn in this stage, head¬ 
ache may bome bh, but it usually does not appear Until the 
feUmtiaig. , 


jfeesn hfting eontfamed for AUne tunu; at; 

mua^bie uhinngtt:.hd|«* plaee.in 
(dianet«r'#^m8e':thst The 

tu (hdt ef hsAt^mrn a tem|m far gtcMer. 
tiasu (hat of he®tb ptevsdM over the whole fedyi The fed*, i 
Whitii hod beim pifiKd aoif hki*n»e» flushed and reA Thd 
eytia Which Iwd been dutt mtdJfcieaiTf ate now more bright 
glistening than naturifl, The featewss ef the face end 
flH> Other park of the reeaver thetr »»»«! site and hw- 
come even more turgid. The fittlse beoomes moSe r^gidax, 
StrcUig, and full, the respiratiim fuller and moreflnfe Mtd the 
nausea and Tomithig ore loss urgent: if before thim went 
pain in the head, ft dew iitcreases in teverity; if th^ : 
Were aoiie, it know sure toeomo on, and while the sensibiikjr. ! 
it increased, the intelleetual operations are more and ntow 
disordered. 

By degrees these symptoms also pass away, and are sud* - 
eeeded by a dififerent train. A nwistUre new breaks out. 
first on the fitrehedd, which by degrees extends over flte 
whole body. As the, perspiration flows, the heatabatato tlwi 
pulse becomes slower and softer; the respiration morraee; 
the nausea and vomiting cease; the thirst dimHiishes; the 
secretions and exerotions are restored; most of tlte fUnctioBs 
return to their ordinary state, and the patient is left compa¬ 
ratively free from disease, feeling only weak and exhausted. 

Such are the pbenmnena that constitute a fehrQe pa*, 
roxysm, and such is the order of their suecession, and they 
obviously coustititte three distinct states, or, as they ate called, 
.stages or fits; viz., the cold, the hot, and the sweating 
stage. , 

After one such paroxysm has remained for a certain 
length of time it ceases; after it has ceased fiir a certain 
len^h of time, the same series of phenomena again arises; 
and observes the same couT.se as before, and this altopiatian 
is repealed many times. It has been already stated, that the 
length of time from the end of one paroxysm to the begin- 
iiing of another is called an tNTXRMissioN, while the length 
of titoo from the beginning of one paroxysm to the begimiihg 
of the next k termed an iNTEUVAL. 

Different names are given to the different varieties (ff tiiis 
fever according to the length of the interval. If one pa- . 
roxysm be succeeded by another within the space of twenfyi 
four hours, the ague is termed a quotidian ; if after forty- 
eight hours, a tertian; if after seventy-two hours, a quartan ; 
if after ninety-six hours, a quintan. Those With longer in- 
tervak are Usually termed erratic. The most cummoh 
form k a tertian; the next most common a quartan; the 
next a quotidian; the least frequent a quintan. AgUeS 
are likewise divided into vernal and autumnal, the vernal 
beginning in February, and the autumnal in Angus*. 
There is a great difference in their character. The vernal in 
general are milder and easily cm-ed, while the autumnal are 
often Severe and obstinate. 

It sometimes happens that tWo intormltteats attack the 
same person at the same time, and the ag\ic is then said 
to be complicated. The most common complication is the ' 
case in which two tertians or two quartans attack simul¬ 
taneously. Iffhat is fcallod the double tertian, fttr exaihpleT ^ 
consists of two tertians, each of which attacks at its regulaf 
time, and consequently the paroxysm occurs evety day.' 
This form of ague k distinguished from the quotidian, by 
comparing the paroxysiUs with each other. Though a pa¬ 
roxysm occur every day, yet if they lie carefully observed 
it will be found that the alternate paroxysms ohly resemble 
each other, while if the paroxysm of a preceding day lie 
compared with that of a succeeding day, some manifest 
difltercnco will be observable. There may also Ijo an¬ 
other form of the double tertian ; namelv, wif# two pa¬ 
roxysms on one day, and another on the folloWicg flay: or 
there may be a triple tertian, with too jiaroxysrna on earn 
altcntato day, and one only in the intorvals. The dcnbla 
quartan also varies. It may occur With two paroxysms oit 
tnO first day, none on the second or third, tWo again on ths 
fourth day, or with a paroxysm on the first day, another on 
the iecond, but none on the third. 

But Whatever be tiie form of fever, the nitum of ft k es- 
serttlaily the same: yct the filrm fe «f some oonsequenee, 
as denoting the severity and tendency of flm disease; for 
a quartan k far more obsflniife than n tertian, while a q«o- 
timan is apt to change into a tiMtflnued fever. Quartans, fbr 
the most part, appear tnatttumh, Wltiie tertians are the most 
common & spring. 

Whtftmrnr to Mini# fevA the duration oT the fa 
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tmtiwr the, pfcnntJW fl» ^tMer the tetororirtiTO L t» 
OiMter the iAtomienm longer the poroxy«m-*A» w- 
tension ot ti» fooiHl M*fhe intermiesion. of e poetnclieiMfllM 
or^lMstral iSr ttttafth, is in ghneml a fevouraUe event, 
&iiMtUg tiiu disease is downing; on the eontrery, a 
the poroxysin, or eyn antioipation of the 
attack, macks an inccease in the severity of the 
SSwti and is a sign that the intermittent is about to lapse 
a remittent otlnto a continued fever. 

' the preooding history of the disease it is clear, that 
iihe distinguishing nhoractef of intermittent fever is the re¬ 
gular return of &e paroxysm nt a fixed period, the entire 
oessation^f it after a certain time, and the renewal of it after 
a Bpo^e interval, aocording to the species of tlie ague. 
Il'ever^lesa, though those distinct intermissions and acoes- 
Wtts are always apparent when the ague is regular, yet in 
thh most severe and formidable coses it entirely loses its in- 
tmmittent character and assumes a remittent, or even n con- 
tinp^ferm. 

ItimBaeroble Casas, which are commonly considered and 
treated as continued fevers, are really of the nature of inter- 
tnittents, and of this the older physicians, who had so many 
more'opportunitiee of witnessing this malady in its more 
fermidMle aspect than the physicians of the present day, 
ware lU^y aware. ‘ Intermittents,' says Sydennam, ‘ take 
their nmiM from the intervals between the fits. This is 
■auAcieni to distinguisb them, if the seasons of the year 
Wherein they happen, namely spring or fall, bo considered; 
hut seme of these have no very visible character whereby 
they may be distinguished from continued fevers, though 
they roiuty participate of tho nature of intermittents. In 
g^eral the character of spring intermitting fevers is suffi- 
eientiy obvious; but when autumnal intermittents come 
eariy, namely, in July, and are common, these do not imme¬ 
diately astunio their own proper shapes, for they imitate 
oontinned fevers so well, it is hard to distinguish them. But 
tlto violence of the constitution of tho season being a little 
quelled, about the end of autumn, they put off their disguise, 
and then openly appear to he intermittents, either tertians 
or quartans, as indeed they really were at first. And if this 
be not cartsfiiDy obsen'cd wo shall be deceived in our pre¬ 
scriptions, while we mistake fevers of this kind which are to 
he accounted intermittents, for real continued fevers.' 

The apparent change of character or type here staled, 
dependent on the severity of the disease, is constantly oli- 
served. If a fevel^ truly of an intermittent nature, he of a 
bad kind, it often commences with the form of an alarming 
and dangerous continued fever, but as the disease declines 
and beeimcs milder, the intermission becomes apparent, and 
the true nature of the malady manifest, while, if an inter¬ 
mittent commences under its own fonn, but in its progress 
becomes severe, it often changes into a disease which cannot 
be distinguished from a continued fever. 

There is nothing in tlie nature of disease more curious 
and inexplicablu than this property of periodicity. During 
the intermisBoii what becomes of tho malady ? Why after 
a specific interval does it uniformly recur? P^sicians have 
endeavoured to refer this singular phenomenon, which, if it 
wore not so clearly seen would not he credible, to the prin- 
of habit. Dr. Cullen endeavoured to show that there 
ja in the huoian constitution a diurnal exacerbation, occur¬ 
ring towards evening, very analogous to the febrilo state, and 
mt the reourrenoe of tho febrile paroxysm is Tefcrrible to 
diurnal habit. But were this diurnal exacerhatiun fully 
ealahliahed as a fact, which is not the case, it would nut 
jahoottfat fer the regular return of the paroxysm of an inter¬ 
mittent llpfjlir, which, os wo have seen, is commonly of the 
tertian and which, therefore, returns not every day,but 
every alternate day, and not in the evening but at noun. 
The regulSr return of tho appetite for food nt a given hour; 
the regular return Of the fw deep; the regular return 
of the alvine evaenation,lPaieh it ia so important to the 
twalth to cherish; even the facility with which articulate 

S inned, and the formation of the gait or air of 
hich each individual is distinguished from 
ise among innumerable others are examples 
le animal economy by which, when any mo- 
toluntary or involuntary, are performed two 
succession, the same motions ate easily 
fo such law can the phenomenon in 
diffii^tyis not to aocottiit for 
excited, on fte teapplihation of I 


tho twfiso th«ii pttOmi them,'but to ejtplain why a eaum 
wtridi h) sdfrttwf-fMw&a*, li Utoiindady, ants v4emently 

for agivim actatoitlS* a mveji interval, jHad 

t^n regulariy ttomipiimoeiiat the tersvin^ion of that interval. 
We haw not adipnoed A smi^ step towards the eluoidation 
of this matter Wond ll»fa jpoiqt at which Sydenham left it 
200 years ago. ' * 

Of the Exciting Came ijf rii|tie.-»-That"lhe effluvia whjeh 
arise ftom stagnant water or marshy giotmd are the imme¬ 
diate or the exciting cause of this disease is now universally 
admitted. What the nature of these effluvia fe, is not 
known. Neither their physical nor thmr ohewical properties 
have been ascertained. Even their presence is known only 
by their etfects on the human constitution. No. other test 
of their existence has as ye^t been ascertain^. The most 
distinguished chemists have applied all tiio resources of thek 
art to tho investigatidn of this gubjoot, but hitherto with So 
little success, that all which they have ascertained is tho oupw 
fact, that ill certain situations an aeriform substance is g^e- 
rated capable of producing intermittent, remittent, and con¬ 
tinued fever, together with several other painfhl and dan¬ 
gerous disoasos. tSome conjecture that this poisonous gas ia 
carbonic acid; others that it is azote; others again that it is 
hydro-carburetlod gas, or hydro-sulphuretted gas, or an «n- 
dhicovored compound of azote and oxygen called septoti. 
But chemistry has yet to discover even whetlier this poison 
be a simple substance or a compound body, as well as by 
what tost, other than its action on the human body, its fto- 
sence may be determuied. 

Though this poison bo genemtod in the greatest tfeun- 
dance and intensity in marshy and swampy ground, yet 
without doubt it is also produced in situations winch have 
none of tho characters of a marsh. Wherever tho ground 
is moist and contains decaying vegetaMe matter, this puisoii 
is capable of being generated. Woods afford it in almost as 
largo a quantity ns marshes, beeauso in woikIs the ground 
remains a long time damn, and alwavs nboimds with decay¬ 
ing vegetable matter. Hence in all tho densely wooded 
parts of England both intermittent and remittent fovere arc 
rife. This is especially the ease in the woody districts ol 
Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, Wales, Her. The jungle of India 
consists of a low and dense brushwood, nr a thicket of reeds 
and grass; and intense liciit acting on the wet and deco) mg 
vegetation, with which it abounds, tho poison is here pro¬ 
duced in the highest degree of conceiitnitinn. Rice grounds, 
for tho same reason, are notoriously productive of it. But it 
18 curious that the clearing of woods somctinics jiion'asos tho 
evil. Dr. Rush states that, in Pennsylvania, opidomies in¬ 
variably follow tho cleanng and cultivation ot forest lands, 
and that they do not dis.ippc:u' until affor many years u. 
continued cuUivatioii. The same remark has lieen made in 
Franco; and the district of Bresse, (Lyonnais,) which was 
comparatively healthy when fiill of woods, has become iicai-ly 
depopulated since they were cut down. The shade of the 
trees kept tho sun in a good meiisiiru from the wet ground; 
but tho removal of the trees expo^rfis tho wet ground to the 
full action of the sun. Meadow land, imperfectly drained, 
contain.s in abundance the two conditions, moisture and de¬ 
caying vegetable matter, and is in England a fnquent end 
extended source of this poison. It is commonly considered 
that a large space of land in the condition of a marsh, a 
swamp, a thick and damp wood, or an undraintxl meadow 
is ncessary to the prodoction of tho poison ; Vlti while it is 
not easy to fix the minimum of the space that'is requisite, 
it is quite certain that an exceedingly small space is suffi¬ 
cient- These facts show, in a striking manner, the danger 
and folly of creating artificial marsltos ns ornaments in 
parks and gardens. ‘ Hereafter,' sajs Dr. Nfaeculloeb, 
‘ perhaps an English gciitlcniiin will bo as much surprisM 
that his neighbour should dig u sieeping eoual before hia 
door, as that his feudal ancestor should have built life castle 
in 0 marsh, and uiclo-sed it with a putrid moat. TTie pond 
which has been constructed for a few gold fishes, or the 
river which meanders through the woody valley, is often 
the death spring of diseases; end the produce of a few 
bunches of rushes, or even a splendid diapiay of water-lilies, 
are dearly purohasod at the cost of the fevers and the tooth¬ 
aches which are the^mcntB cf the.bwner'a family, tlie 
ailing wife who is hitTOwn totrUient, and the sciatica wbicb 
is the tettaeat'tff his poorer Wfi^feoun.' 

Wherever gendteted, mtfe poison, eitiier mechanically 
m^ed or bhenucally combined » the air, is capable of ^jng 
oodveyOd in unimpafeed power ^ a amriderahle distance by 
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tairroBts of wind;. iiiflaence of the Pontine luatehesH 
situated at the distance of fourteen miles from Rome, is olfeii:. 
fatt in that city. ' ' 

In warm climates,' where tliis poison i^. general in the 
■ highest depgce of intensitjj, it sometimes proves suddenly 
lauil to individaals of a ship’s cfew^wlion the vessel is several 
miles from land; It is lirought with the land-wind. It 
seems eettain that the poison can bo carried as far as the 
smell of the land is perceptible. A racinorahle instance of 
this occurred in a. vessel tlfet wa.s five miles frbm .shore, 
The wind suddenly shifted; the smell*of land was percep¬ 
tible; the nature of the noigliboiiriiiK coast was known to 
the people on board, and the danger duly appreciated; every 
one that could do so hustened^belowto save himself from the 
noxious breeze. Some of the crew, liowever, were unavoid¬ 
ably employed on deck ; the urmonrer of the sliip was 
dcUiincd a few miiitites iii order to clear an obstruction in 
tlto chain cable, and was seized with fatal cholera in the very 
act in which he was engaged. Of tlie men that remainom 
on deck, several died of the same disease in a few hours. 
—'the attack having been simultaneous with the very first 
perception of the land siiioll; and in our os\ n country it is 
often conveyed by cun-ents of wind to a distance of several 
miles. It frequently proceeds to the hills of Kent, for 
example, several miles distant from the marshes of Erith, 
Nortblleet, or (Traveseml. The watery vapo\ir tliat is so apt 
to arise in situations most favourable to the generation of 
this pois<m appears to bo au exceedingly formidable conductor 
of it» .Sir John Pringle, Avho had manj' opportunities of 
observing this fact in the campaigns in Handers, about the 
middle of the last century, uniformly foundtluitllie number 
of men who-were scizc<l with sickness during the prcvtileiice 
of a fog, far exceeded the number attacked when the wea¬ 
ther was (tlcar, tbou¥;b h'> did not attribute to the fog the 
production of the poison, but justly considered it as merely 
the ronductor of it. 

But to whatever distance a current of wind or a dense fog 
may bo capable of conveying this poison in stilficient (piaii- 
tity and eoncentriition to produce disease, yet there etm- 
iiot be a question that the poison is most iiiti'iise the nearer 
to the marsh and the closer to the ground. I’ersons who 
li\'<! within a certain distance of an nnheallhy spol ol'ton 
suffer severely, uhile thost^ who reside at a soinowbat grcalcr 
distajiec! escape. Persons who live in the basement story 
of a dump and undrained bouse, and especially those who 
sleep there, .-iro constantly attacked with lover, while (hoso; 
who live in the upper apaitmculs of the same house remain 
free from disease. 

There are spots in which this poison is generated in such 
quantity and intensity us to be c.apahle of killing instanta- 
neou-sly whoever is exposed to it. Exposure to it in certain 
situations has proved fatal with a rapidity and certainty 
equalled only hy a mortal dose of Prussic acid. Exposure 
to it in other situations produces what may ap)iear to he, and 
what is sometimes mistaken for, apoplexy —an alfeetion of 
the brain causing death more rapidly than almost any otlior 
disease to which the hiiuum body is subject. Exposure to 
it when less concentrated produces malignant fever of a 
continued form, destroying life in a few days Or hours. Ex¬ 
posure to a still smaller eomientration produces remittent; and 
to a yet smaller, the milder form of iutennineut fever. And 
it may be so rniiiute in quantity or so destitute of virulence 
in its own nature, as to bo incapable of producing even in¬ 
termittent fever, in its regular and well-marked form, and 
yet sullieiently potent to produce a long catalogue of 
grieyous_maladies. ' TIic secondary diseases which have this 
origin, and which have been much overlooked, consist for 
the most part of those painful affections of the neives, 
which Wave been lately, classed together under the ge¬ 
neral term of nemalgia. The exquisitelv painful, and too 
often unmanageable diseases called tic douloureux, the dis¬ 
ease called sciatica, the toothache, and more especially 
periodical headache, arc oftentimes clearly traceable to this 
poison, and are as certainly produced by it as the most dis¬ 
tinct and regular ague. Persons who live in .situations 
where this poison is generated in ^|jjundance. may never 
have ague, but at tlie same time they ne\w etijw a mo¬ 
ment's health; while it is eerlain that Iftiig-cwitihiK^expo- 
sure to it, though it may not prodfii» any specific disease, 
included in the catalogue of the nosologist, fearfilljlj! 
abridges the terra of life. Few jrersons in such situatiofis 
attain the age of fifty. In jiome parts of America, few of 
the inhabitants formerly lived beyond the age of forty ; 


to teg had,'«tth^ ecilf paiisdL-tiU 
’ tlie oharactew' of exft’eto dU already in flip* >serjr 
StuatiM, by the ^•’aitting, anAgencral cultivaSpn. 

of the land, tlie a'^agn toTHi- of fife hasbeon extended fif¬ 
teen or ex'en twenty yeart-' , ITnero nail be nt> Sptestion that 
the value <rf Ufa whi<*; in niodgrn times, has increased so 
rtuch in our own country, and which has improved in tfio ihrid 
districts in proportion to the hetter cultiyatioij and the more 
complete draining of the land; and hi'tko'yjato'^ td*™? ®hd 
cities to the better ventilatioi| and the gi'd®*®*'dteanljness 
for which tliey fiave been, remarkable, has beoh Kiainly 
ow'ing to these causes. So r'ecohtly as the beginning Of to 
present century, a celebrated physician, -who hadfiargeexpe' 
rienco of this matter, states, as a fact that came Within 
his own observation and experience, that in small vifiagoS, 
ill which the annual number of persons attackcd’witfi ogpi® 
amounted to 200, not one case had occuri-ud for setyoral 
years.’ 

Dr. Maccnlloch gives a vivid and hut. teio faitliful picture 
of the cxtcrual appearance and of the constitutional ffisorder 
of the people who constantly reside in the midst of this poi¬ 
son, and who are not suddenly cut ofi'by it under some acute 
form of disease. 

()f the remote or pretli>fiosing Cause. It has been stated* 
that the remote, or the predisposing cause of disease is that 
wdiieh brings the system into a condition capable of being 
affeclcd by the immediate or excatirig cause. Whatever 
diminishes the vigorous action of the organs, impairs tlieir 
functions and so weakens the general strength of the sys¬ 
tem, is capable of becoming a predisposing cause of I'evcr; 
and every predisposing cause acts in one or other of these 
modes, and becomes a predisposing eause only and in pro¬ 
portion as it lessens the energy of the system, or disturbs 
the balance of its actions, wliich in fact is to render some 
portion of it weak. During a state Of vigorous health the 
body is endowed with the power of resisting the inlluenco of 
noxious agents, wViich in a less perfect state of health are 
capable of producing intense and fatal disease ; and the 
action of all prixlisposing causes is to lessen this rcsM'ng 
power, or to weaken the energies of life. ^ 

Of all the predisposing causes of ague the most p# iirful 
is llie continued presence, and the slow operation of/ iie im- 
iiiediale or the exciting cause. The manner in wliich the 
immediate or the exciting cause of fever operates as a pre¬ 
disposing cause has been amply illustrated hy Dr. South- 
wood .Smith. * It is a matter of constant observation,' sys 
1hi,s iiiltlior, ‘ that the febrile poison may he present in suni- 
ciciit intensity to afTect the health, without being sufficiently 
potent to produce fever. In this case the energy of the 
action of the organs is diminished, their functions are lan¬ 
guidly pcrtiirmed, the entire system is weakened, and this 
increases until at length the jpoivcr of resistance is loss than 
the power of the poison. \\ henever this happens, fever is 
induced ; not that the power of the ^wison may he at all in¬ 
creased, hut the condition of the system is changed, in con¬ 
sequence of which it is capable of offering less resistance 
to the noxious agent that assails it. 

‘ We have seen that the vegetable or animal poison may 
exist in sufficient intensity to produce fever on the slightest 
exposure to it, without the operation of any predisposing 
oau.se, in a liody in the state of the soundest liealtli, and en¬ 
dowed with the greatest degree of strength. Examples of. 
this kind arc but too frequent in tropical elimatcs. In coun¬ 
tries where the temperature never rises so high, .and seldom 
e.oiitimies so long, it is rare that fever is produced imincdi- 
ately on exposurepto the exciting cause. Coneentfated and 


generally ooritimied in tolerable health lor some days; and 
that recruits recently arrived in the countrji rcSiste tiia 
noxious agent longer than the men who had been teg 
there." Dr. Potter gives a remarkable example of the same 
fact, with regard to the yellow fever, whids fell under his 
own observation, and states other facte stiikingly illustrative 
of the influence and operation of the predisposing causes. 
.Strangers, from certain countries, he informs us, are insus¬ 
ceptible of yellow fever in America. In the most malignant 
and protracted epidemics which afflict that country, theM 
strangers uniforml|. escape; emigranls from the 
Ipdies, and other rtraim latitudes, for example; invatwbly 
resist the cause which produces these maladies in the native 

• See Trwitbe on Fern by Dr. Southwood Bmith. ‘ 
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lutiabitants.' IBiit iJiB cBnous^ fectis, that sncb pctBonSiMe ' First of the treatment .during the j»aroxysm. The ap- 
nnahle TOrnianehtly fo restst' 'the' operation of the cXciting ptoach of the paroXyM ghotilii he parefilUy watched. The 
cause; M, ate a residence in America (if some years, their mpwent the nrat indication of its accession is apparent, 
institution js so completely assimilated by tjie iiitlueneo of whether that indioation be afforded by a return of latiguttr, 
the climate to ®at of the American, that they hccome etiually or listlessness, or paiii of the head, or a sense of eonftiision, 
sensible to its felrilo miasma, and are as' exquisitely inj- or, alxive all, of coldiiesaior ohiUmess, an emetic, consisting 
jres^ by them os the American citizens themselves. ’ The of twenty grains of the powder of ipeeitouanha with one 
fllustration is equally striking apd instructive if the position grain of the tartar emetic, should be given. The operation 
be reversed. The natives of northern climates arc e-Ktremcly of the oruetic may bo promoted by drinking tedy worm 
susceptible to the influence of these miasma; that suseepti- water, or warm chamomile tell after (but not jtrmnouithj) 
bilUy is in exact proportion to the latitude of their eouiUry: the first act of vomiting has occurred. As soon as the ope- 
tliose from, the north of Europe scarcely ever escaiie an at- ration of the emetic is over, a draught should tic taken, oon- 
tack; the natives of Groat Britain arc nearly as sustx-pfible sisting of forty drops of laudanum in an. onnen and a half of 
to the influemje of the poison, wliile persons even from the camphor julep. This plan, in almost all cases* will com- 
morc northern countries of the United States are more liable pletely stop the coming on of the cold fit; in a great num- 
to the disease than the citizens of the southern and middle her of cases it w ill al* prev ont altogether the accession of 

states.' the hot lit, inducing at once the sweating stage, that is, the 

Among the other predisposing causes may be reckoned the stage which constitutes the solution of the paroxysm. But 
period of life. All jiersons between the ago of puberty and if it .should not actually .stop the accession of the hot stage, 
that of thirty-eight arc peculiarly predisposed to tins disease, it w ill assuredly diniinisli its v iolence and shorten its diirar 
After the disease has once existed, there remains in the tion; and as soon as the hot stage is formed, the laudanum 


constitution a remarkable susceptibility to its recurrence; 
and that from very slight causes, as from the prevalence 
of an easterly wind, or exposure to a very minute quantity 
of the poison that originally produced it, such as would not 
affect a person who hud never been the subject of the dis¬ 
ease. Honce, persons who Imvc been ohee or twice, or 
oftctier affected with ague, are most delicate tests of llie 
presence of the exciting poison. Doficient und poor diet; 
intemperance; physical und mental fatigue; anxiety, cold, 
damp, debility, however induced—all these arc exireraelv 
powerful prcdisiwsing causes. They enable a less dose lif 
ihc poison to produce the fever, and they increase tins in¬ 
tensity of it when established. Tlicy all act by weakening 
the resisting power inherent iu the constitution, that js, by 
enfeebling the poner.s of life. In a v igorous state of the 
health. e.xposure to the jioison, even in a coneentrated state, 
may occasion no nii.scliicf', because the resisting power of 
the constitution may be greater tlian the power of tlie 
poison, but no human strength can resist a continued ex¬ 
posure to it; for, as has been already stated, if such long 
continued exposure do not jiroiluce disea.su in the form of 
ague, it will certainly produce it in some other shape; 
which, if it ffu' not immedialely kill, will assuredly shorten 
life. 

Of the C'lrrc.- The flivst object in the treatment of a per¬ 
son affe(rtod with ague is to remove him IVom the inllucucc 
of the poison by taking him out of an imheaithy, and 

S lacing him in a healthy situation. Unless this can lie 
one, every remedy em])loyeil must act at a great disad¬ 
vantage, and the jwwcr of the (loison, or the debility of tlie 
patient, may lie such as to render every effort to cure the 
disease unavailing without a change of residence. Often, 
however, circuiastances will not admit of the removal of the 
patient. Whenever this is the case, the sick person must 
at lea.st he put and kept in an apartment the most remote 
from the noxious spot, and it is a good and impottant gene¬ 
ral rule to place him in the highest part of the house. 
When this precaution is neglected, remedies constantly fail 
which readily and completely succeed when it is observed. 

A vast variety, of monicines have been .recommenued a.s 
sovereign remedies in this disease, and such an enumera¬ 
tion may be useful to the experienced and judicious prac¬ 
titioner. because he knows how to select, and ho may find 
in the catalogue what may suggest the jirecisc modiiicatioii 
adapted to anj individual case of peculiarity ami dilliculty 
which he may chance to have in hand. But tlie student 
and the young practitioner require more precise direction, 
and the mode of prooedtiW which proves the niosl effectual 
in the greaj; majority ofiiases cannot be too dearly and 
definitely pointed out. 

Passing by the treatment adapted to the severest cases 
that occur in hot climates, in which, indeed, human art is 
ton often of no avail whatever, we aro fortunate in possess- 
hlg three remedies, the proper employment of which seldom 
faik to cure the most formidable and inveterate intermittent 
which aver occurs in this country, namely, ipecacuanha, 
bark, and hrtenic. 

The. treatment of ague includes the management during 
the paroX-ysm, the intenniasiou and-Hhe convalescence. 
None of these remedies is suitable to all these periods, 
and what will cffectqhlly cure in. one, may prove pdsitivelv 
injurious in another, 


shoold be repealed in smaller doses, namely, in doses of 
from ten to twelve drops, ropoaiiHl e\ ory hour, and continued 
until tlie sweating stage is (aimpiclely cBtahli.^hc(l. 

As soon as Ihc eessatinn of the sweating stage tcrmimites 
the paroxy sm, and llic latter is succecdial by the st.ige of 
I intermission, the bark should bo iVt.-ely taken. 01' all the 
preparations of bark, the sulpliatc of quinine is iiicoiri|ia- 
rabiy the best. 'J’bo do,-,c is from Iwii to foni- grain.s,' and 
the most coiiveiiicnl mode of adir.liiistcriiig it is in (lie form 
of pill. During tho whole, yieriiid of the intermi-ssi.in, the 
dose of quinine should hi* repeated every hour, or ev ery two 
hours, according to the urgeney of the case. If llie laliary 
secretion lie unlioalthy, whii.ii it almost ahvny s is, it will he 
usernUocomhiiievvil.hevery allenmlc dose of the quinine,from 
Ihe.sixtli 1o the fourth part of a grain ol’iilue pill, together 
w ith two graiii.s of the e.xtriiet of gentian. If the huwel.s he 
lainsllpated, the addition to each pill iil' from i.iie to two 
graiii.s of the extract of rliuharb will i'orni an exiadlent iipi'- 
rient. G iven in this mode, the extract ol' rhnhiuh moderate'v, 
but in general efliietiialiy, stimulates the idimcntary eaiial, 

f cnily increasing its action, vvit’.ioiit producing lairgiiig. 

f, hunavvor, tlie bowels bo constitnlionally tcipid, or I 
rendered so by tlie disease, a more active iqicrieiil tinist be 
.substituted, and such will bo found in tin' eouqimind deeoe- 
tion of aloes, or the infusion of senna with eimiomile. The 
condition of the binvels must never bo neglcetod, for a state 
of constipation will powerfully eimntciact every rouiedy. 

Tills plan sliimlil be continued without iiitcrmi>.sion nnlil 
the rccurretico of the sym;itoms which denote a fresh luaa's- 
sioii of the paroxysm. 'I'i'cn the qiiiiiino. See. shonbi be 
suspended, and the cuictic should bo again repeatod. which, 
as soon as its action lias cciLscd, should bo fiillovvcd by the 
opiate, and this, on the .solution of the piuo.xysni, by tho hark, 
and BO on in a (amstant series, until the paroxy stn return 
no more. By this motbod of treatment tho ibscase is 
usually cured alter the third aecessiou, eoiistaiucntly it ia 
seldom necessary to ropeat the emetic more than three 
times, and often twice and even once is siuflicictit. For-- 
merly there was a great difficulty in exliibiting tho bark. 
From one to two drachms of tho powder was proscribed 
every hour, and nothing was thought to be accomplished 
unless i'roni one to two ounces were accumulated in the 
stoinacli before the expected return of the paro.wsm. 
There were few stomachs which couly| hear this quantity, 
and accordingly all sorts of curnbindlions with aromatics 
ami spirits were tried, hut commonly tried in vain, to enable 
tho stomach to retain it. The system, besides being op- 
p.resseil by tho disease, was thus still further harassed by 
the disorder of the stomach and bowels occasioned by the 
remedy. The pre)>aratlon of quinine has obviated all these 
drfticiiltie.s, and the scieuco of medicine owes a large debt of 
gratitude to chemistry, for the wonderful simplification and 
] concentration of the most potent remedies which it has cf- 
I footed. One grain of ejninine will accomplish more than a 
1 dram of the bark. The noowsity of taking fifty-nine drams 
j of uso^s miylfer which opyicBScd and irritated the stomach, 
i already in a weak and irritable gtate, is obviated, and ixmsc- 
qucntly the cure is uitioU Jtloie easily and mpidly effected. 

! "1 Bark, however powerful; and effectual during the intcr- 
! mission, is commonly conceived to bo useless and even per- 
j nicioi^ during the paroxysm. But this is the period when 
I opium is most eifectiial. It has now been tried on a very 
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larffe «eal@> and tlie favourablp report of jt by those who fifrt 
tried it has bean fully ebnflraied by sabscqueiit exi)erienco. 
Kxtcnded opjiortumtios for ohsci-yiiig ague do not pcciir in 
l^tidon, and when they do occur, the cases are never, perhaps, 
the most formidable. Cases, however, are continually oe- 
curring, and we liave witnessed more than enough to satisfy 
us of the spcedv and most beneficial cftccts of opium, 
especially w hnn the exhihition of it has been preceded by an 
emetic. It has, hovaucr, hiu^i given with success as the 
, .solo remedy. Dr. Trotter, who had an opportunity of 
observing its effects on a large Scale in the Channel fhict, 
under Karl Howe, states, that whenever the sick felt the 
first approach of an attack, lie prescrihod from thirty to 
forty drops of laudanum; that if this doso did not bring on 
some warmth in the course of ten or Jiftoen minutes, he 
gave from twelve to fifteen drops more': tluit it was seldom 
necessary to increase tlic quantity lieyomt sixty drops in tlie 
space of an hour, decided relief being always ailiirded in 
tliat time; that in a few mimites from tlie exhibition of the 
opiate tlie spirits heeiimo cxhilariiteil; (tie constiictioii on 
the skin was removed, and was followed liy relaxation : the 
conntenanee looked more animated; a Hush s]iiefid itself 
over the cheek : the pulse, from having liccn weak, quick, 
irreguliir, and sometiinos iritermiltenl, Viecame less frequent, 
and more full and mere equal; an agreceihle warmth was 
difliised over the whole frame, and eieiy uu|ile:isaut feeling 
vanished sometimes in a ((itarler of an hour. As soon as 
any s^^iptoius indicated a return of tlie paroxysm, the lau¬ 
danum was repeated in the.same manner a.s at the accession 
of a thriller lit, and always with eipnil .success, so that Ihe. 
|iatient seldom experienced imlcli trernliliiig and shaking; 
it was observed tiuit the second paroxy.sm was commonly an 
hour or two later in Uic day than the proct.’ding. and Init 
few instances iwurred of a rcliirn of the disease after Hie 
third paroxysm. The jiatients themseh'os wci-e so satisfied 
of flic elfieacy of this remedy, tiiat the moment they felt the 
first afiproach of an attack, they were sure to run to the 
cockpit for relief. 

Dr. Lind, who also tried this remedy on a, large scale, 
states, that, according to hi.s experience, the goo.' elfects 
of opium are more uniform and powerful in iiilennitteut 
fever lluin in luiy other disease, and that it affects the dis- 
i.i'.e more rapidly than any other medicine; that if taken 
doring the intermissions, it has no effect either in prevent¬ 
ing or mitigating the siieceeiling paroxysm ; that when 
given in Hie cold fit, it oi'ciisioiially removed it; Vnit that 
when administered haif an hour after the eommencemeiit of 
.allot fit, it almost always a (forded immediate relief. I. It 
ahated tlic violciieo of the fit and shortened its duration. 
2. It relieved the head, put an end to the burning tieat, and 
hrought oil a profuse sweat, wliieli was more copious than 
when not necasioiied by opium, and attended with a soft¬ 
ness of tli,c skin insteail of the intense burning sensation 
caramon in the sweating stage. 3. It constantly produced 
a tranquil and refrosliing steep, from which the patient 
awoke halhod in sweat, and in a groat measure free from all 
complaint. From the syicody and complete solution of the 
attack, it is contended that Hub remedy not only shortens 
the duration of the di.seasc more than other medieino, hut 
more eireetually iircserves the constittition from injury, in¬ 
somuch that, after im use, it is seldom that dropsy, jaundice, 
or ague, disease of tlic liver, spleen, or any other viseus, i,s 
witnessed. According to this physician, opium is Hie 
best prej.'iirative for the hark; since it not only pixiduees a 
coTn|))(!to intermissiiq^ in wliicti ease alone the hark is 
effectual or loveii safe, hut it ciccasion.s such a copious and 
salutary evacuation by sweat, as generallv to render a much 
less quantity of bark requisite. 

The names just cited are belli good and inde))ciidont 
.aiiHioritios, fhoir statements arc the re.sult of ob,senuti(m 
and experience, and they show in a striking manner the 
efficacy of the practice we have rcconimonded, which is also 
derived from ample cxyicricnce. 

When the intcrmitlopt is of long continuance, or when 
the yiatient is pdvimccd in years and weak, or when the 
season is rainy, or the sitiuiiion damp, it will be lulvisaldo to 
add sei pciitaria to the quinine, and to corahino some aro¬ 
matic with both. Thus the quitiine may lie given m two 
ounces of the infusion of serpentaria, with a dram of the 
compound tincture of cardamt^, and a scruple of the ar# 
malic coiifeeiion. „ 

It is not sufficient that the recurrence of the paroxysm 
has been stopped once or twice by the use of the remedies 
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■pseseribed. It *bo»M bo borne m mind 
'dt#ase a great tendency to relapse, and this'tbndetiey ' 
tinues through the whole period of convalescenceg and fer, 
some time after. The quinine should be continued in smaller 
doses for some w^eks after the last paroxysm Iim supen'ened, 
especially if the Weather be dump or easterly winds prevail. 

If aperients are necessary, they should be warm and arp-. 
matiix and given during the intermiwBon, so that ftieir ' 
operation may be over before the accesdon b£.;the paroaysm. 

When an ague is severe, obstinate, neglectfed, il| treated, 
or attacks a person whose constitution was previously un¬ 
sound, organic disease is occasionally prorliiced, which alf^S 
renders Hie treatment difficuit and the cure uncertain, 'uie 
organs tliiit are most liable to he diseased are the liver and 
till' spleen ; these become enlarged and hardened, schirrous, 
as it is toclmicidly termed. The tumors occasionatly press 
upon the great veins of the liver, and pruyent the blood, 
from passing freely from the abdominal viscera ; the passage 
of the blond being retanSd, the serum or the fluid part of 
the blood is, exhaled into the cavity of the alidOmen in 
greater quantity than the absorbents can take Up, conse- 
quimtly it acciimulatos and thus forms dropsy. 

Those tumors iqay also press upon the iWts that cany 
the hlocsl from the liver into the duodenum, or the small 
intestines which receive it; it may, therefore, he taken up 
by Hip ahsorhents and carried into the blood, diffused over 
tlic system ami so prodeeejiiuiidice. 

In the same way cliarrlioia may lie produced. Tlie blood, 
not passing i’reely through the alidomiiial vi.scora, may be 
determined in larger quantity than usual upon the in¬ 
testines ; the c.apilliiries of the mucous membrane of the 
iulesline.s tints ioiuled with blood secrete actively, andiioura 
larger qimiitity of Iluid than natural into the c.innl, which is 
excrcteil in the form of <liarrh(i;a. This diarrhoea is always 
c olliqualiie, that is, weakening and exhausting to the sya- 
teni, w itliout dimiriisliing, hut rather increasing the disease, 
.dslringents niu.sl be given cautiously. Mild aromatic 
aiierieiifs coinbiiied or alteniiiled with opiates are the most 
elfectual remedies. But the diarrhtt'.a may be the^conse- 
qiience of inflammation of the mmxius then 

bleod'tig or leeches may he necessary, and the oleaginous 
n))erietits are the only safe ones, as the oil of almonds, or castor 
oil with rmicilago of gum arabic, combined with a few drops 
of laiidanimi, or a tew grains of Dover's powder. During the 
paroxysm, the only food of the patient should be arrow-roofe 
sago, panada, biii ley-water, and the like. During the in- 
terniission, aiiiuml tbod may be allowed and a moderate use 
of wine. 

Change of situation is a most powerful remedy ; 1st, be- 
eause it m.iy remove the jiatient out of the sphere of the 
poison that produces the malady : 2ndly, because this is 
one of the diseases in which mere change of air is beneficial. 

This disease is ])eculiarly apt to return. Relapse is brought 
on by very slight causes; a very small dose of the poison , 
w’ill renew it. 

It is ])rohablo that errors in diet, or constipation will also 
do it. It is certain that cold, and that the cast wind will 
do BO; hut it is probable that in the cold and moist air, and 
in the e.ist wind, there is diffused some of the malaria. 
The patient should not go out in damp or cold weather, or 
during the east wind. 

In protracted and obstinate cases whjili do not yield 
readily to quinine, arsenic, without doubt, is a very jtower- 
ful remedy, and its efficiency is increased by its corahi- 
nalion with opium or quinine. Tlio proper dose of tlw 
aiTenic is from two to three or ten drops of Hie bqiior .arseni- 
ealis thrtie times a day. This remedy sliould always bq 
given soon after a meal: for if taken when the stonijich is 
empty, it is apt to produce pain and vomiting. The opera¬ 
tion (if the rcmixly should also bh^arefully wajehed day by 
day: for, like other minenl poisons, it is apt to lie latent in 
the system for a considerable lime, producing no apparent 
effect, and then suddenly to produce violent symptoms. 
Kven the physician is not warranted to have recourse to a 
remedy of this kind, when a milder medicine will accora- 
plisli the cure with equal efficiency and rapidity ; but when 
the disease does not yield to ordinary remetiies, the cautious 
and judicious employment of arsenic will seldom fail to 
remove it. In no case, however, should this most nctiv* 
poison be administeiad ’without constant watching on the 
part of thtf medical attendant, and, of courec, the employ¬ 
ment of it without medical superintendence is altogether out 
of the question. 
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’ AGUESSEAU (HENBI FRANCOIS O'), a chancel¬ 
lor of Ffunce. He ■whs horn November 'Z7, 1668, at Limoges, 
the principal town of the then province oi' Limousin, and now 
the chief town of the department of Haute-Vienne. His 
father, who was interulant of that province, devoted himself 
to the education of his son. The sober judgment and the 
cultivated taste, which Henry displayed through life, reflect 
the highest honour upon his paternal teacher. 

The abilities of Aguesseau brought him early into notice. 
At the age of 21, he was admitted an advocate at the Chatelet; 
and, three months after, he was made one of the tlircc advo¬ 
cates general. It has been said, that this high olliuc was 
conferred upon him through the recommendation of his 
father, in whom Louis XIV., the then reigning monarch, 
placed great confidence. During ten years that he filled 
the situation, he obtained that great reputation which se¬ 
cured his future elevation. 

In the year 1700, he was app^nted Procureur General 
fSolicitor General). His oppositfen to the registration in 
parliament of the papal bull Unioknitijs, which he con¬ 
sidered as an assumption of the papacy inconsistent with the 
rights of the French nation, and destructive of the inde¬ 
pendence of the Galilean church, had nearly caused his 
disgrace with the king. Hut he maintained his position by 
the force of his talents and integrity. He employed his au¬ 
thority as Procureur Gcium’uI in most ca.ses wisely and 
honestly. He reformed the system of the managementdf 
JJilblic Jj«sfiitals; improved the discipline of courts of justice; 
and instituted a ipucker mode in the in\'e.sligation of criminal 
ca.ses ))revious to their being brought to judgment. 

Agues.seau aspired through life to the bigb but dillicull 
reputation of a legal reformer; -and it is in this parti¬ 
cular that his character has the greatest claim upon our 
1 -espcct. His principal objects wore to define the limits of 
particular jurisdictions; to introduce iiniforiuity in the ad¬ 
ministration of justice through the various jirovinees ; and 
to secure the right to the subject of a just testamentary dis¬ 
position of Ills property. His praiseworthy attempts were 
resisted no doubt by all those who.se mistaken interests sug- 
gt.-sted to'them that the attainment of justice ought to be 
kept expensive and uncertain, instead of being rendered 
cheap and secure. He is said to have coiii'essed tliat he did 
not go so far as he wished, because he did not like to reduce! 
tile profits of his professional lirethren. Tliis was a mis¬ 
take even in mere worldl}' policy ; for when law, as well as 
any other article of exchange, is dear and worthless, the pur- 
clia.sei-s will be few. D'Ague,sseau was not mueli before his 
age, probably, in the knowledge of political economy, or he 
yielded to poimlar clamour. During tlie famine which af- 
tlicted France in I 70!>, he carried on vigorous prosecutions 
agaiinst what were called forestallurs and monopolists, that 
is, ladders of corn- a class of persons who, by equalizing the 
price of corn, by buying in limes of jileiity, and selling at a 
profit in times of scarcity, have done the only thing which 
I’ould relieve the pressure of had harvests uyioii the people. 

In 1717, Aguesseau succeeded Vovsin in the ehaneellor- 
ship. His appointment to this high olliee by the regoiil, 
(Due d' Orleans,) in the minority of Louis XV., gave general 
satisfaction. However he did not retain it long, for he was 
dismissed and exiled the following jear, on account of his 
opposition to Law's financial system. His jiereepliori of llie 
fallacy of this li^veriturer’s schemes for suhsliluting ficti¬ 
tious wealth for real capital, showijd that, in some points 
of political philosophy, his views were sound. His reeull, 
two years afterwords, at the moment of the great crisis 
brought about by Law's system, was a signal trium)di for 
Aguasseau. His high sense of integrity and justice v.iuild 
not allow him to hear of a national bankruptcy: he insisted 
on making gooil the gpyernraent obligations, or at least 
allowing those who helJt^ts paper to lose only a projior- 
tioiiate part: and, by thus piwenting a bunkruptcy, he 
contributed in some degree to restoring general confidence. 

New agitations wero again raised on ai-count of the 
bull Unigenitm, the registering of which parliament still 
opposed. Aguesseau, by endeavouring to conciliate both 
parties, exposed himself to the charge of a change of opinion 
in this matter. The parliament were on the eve of being 
exiled to Blois, when tbey at last consented to register the 
bull with modifications. 

Cardinal Dubois, the unworthy favourite of the Regent, 
olaimed precedence in the (xamcil; and Aguesseau retirett 
from oflfice in 1722, rather than yield to him. He lived 
quietly at Fresue until 1727, vthen he was re-appointed 


chancellor. During the'i|vc years of his retirement lie 
assiduously cultivated thoSi' literary tastes which so gafatly 
distinguished him amidst the mass of mere lawyers. From 
his re-appointment to olfice, ,.till 1750, he continued to 
administer justice miititerrupt^ly; he was then eighty- 
two ^ears of age, and feeling himself unable to discharge 
the high duties of his station, ho sent in his resignation to 
the king, who accepted it, hut granted him an annuity of 
100,000 francs. Tliis he did not enjoy long, as he died 
the following year, on the 9th of February. Aguesseau 
was buried by the side of his wife, in the churchyard of his 
parish church. He desired, after her example, that nothing 
should distinguish lii.s tomb from those of his humbler fel- 
low-parishioiiers; hut t he king and the public resolved upon 
doing greater justice to the memory of so great and excel¬ 
lent a man. A suitable monument was therefore erected 
in front «)f the church; but it was destroyed during the 
horrors of the French revolution: the remains of the chan¬ 
cellor were even disturbed, and removed to another place 
into which they were thrown with the bones of thousands. 
A statue, reiircsenting him, is now in front of the Palais 
L'gislatif, (Chamber of Deputies,) by the side of the cue 
erected in honour of I'Hopital. It was placed there in 
1810, under the reign of N apoleon. 

The principal features of AgucSseau's character, says 
the I)ui! of St. Simon, were much natural talent, appli¬ 
cation, pichctrarion, andgencral knowledge; gravity, 
piety, and purity of maimers. Accoitting to Voltaire, he 
was the most learned nmgistrate that France ever possessed. 
Independently of his thorough acquaiutunco with the laws 
of his country, lie un(lerstt)od Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, fie. His knowledge of general lite¬ 
rature, assisted by liis intimacy with Boilcau ami Racine, 
gave an elegance to his forensic, speeches wliieh was previ¬ 
ously unknown at the J'rench bar. His w'orks, now extant, 
form 1.'! vols. -ito.; tiiey coiisisl ))riuci|>ally of his pleadings 
and appeals, (m/w)S77ro'rc.v,) when advocale and solicitor 
general, and of his si>i!eehes at the opening of tlu! sessions 
of jiarliament. 

AHAINTA, the name of a small distriet lying aiong tlic 
Gold Coast, ill Africa, which has been srimclimcs cou 
founded with Asliuntoe. It is now, lioweMir, like the « hole 
of (he Gold Coast, siihjoct (o the sovereign of that kingdom. 
In Mr. Bow’dich's map it occupies the space ah.ng the eoast 
ly ing between and ahmit 2 10'W. longitude from Green¬ 
wich ; and its l.'rcadth fi'oiii iiorlh to souih is veiy inconsi¬ 
derable. On the west of it is the river whieli the Portugtioso 
call Ancohra, and the nathes Seenna, beyond which is tlic 
district called Amanahea; to th.e north is Warsaw: .mil to 
the east :irc the disiricts of Assin avid Fiinlee. tiom which it 
is divided by the river Boosempra. Ahaiita is itself di\ ided 
into three districts, Aniaitfiri, .Adoom, and Polio. Its cliief 
town is Boossooa. At the town of Siieeoudee, on the coast, 
there ttsed to he an English settlement: but it lias now, we 
lielieve, been abamlonod. There are, er were, also two or 
three Dutch forts at other places. The principal iirojeclion 
oi' the Coast is Cape Tliree Points. The district of Amantiio 
is stated by Mr. Bowdich to idiound in fine gold. Bowdieh's 
Misxi’Dt to An/Kwtm, p. 216 , &c. [See Ashanteks.] 

AHASUEKUiS or ACHASHVEROSH, is the name of 
the Persian nioitareh whoso feastfngs, revelry, and deeree.s 
tire recorded in the book of Esther. The apocryphal additions 
to that hook, a.s w ell as the Septuagint, and .lo.st'phus, call 
him Arthasabtha or Artaxerxes: he is ]irohal)ly the same 
king a.s the Artaxerxes Longirnaiiup of tlie Greek histo¬ 
rians, whose reign commenced n.c. .165. His favourable 
disposition towards the Jews (Ksr, vii.) might he owing to 
the inlliience of tlie Jewish woman, Esther. The name 
Acliashverosh occurs also, Dan. ix. 1, where some interpre 
tei's lake it for Astyagos, kingof the Mcdtis ; aud Esr. iv. 6, 
where Canibi ses seems to lie meant hy it. (See Eich 
horn's Itfjx-rtonum fur litbluche und Oriuntaiische Lite- 
ratur, vol. xv.: p. 1. seq.) The word Acliashverosh lias 
hceii explained hy means of the modern Persian as signi¬ 
fying ‘ an excellent or noble prince' (see 'Winer's Lexte. 
JMr. s. V.) ; this would nearly agree with Ihe explanation 
given hy Hermlotus (vi. 98 ) 6f the name Artaxences, whicli 
according to him means ‘ a ^at warrior.’ The significa' 
tion of the name accounts for its being given to various 
monarchs. 

AHAE or ACHAZ,the son of Jothara (2 Kings, xv. 38, 
xvi. &c’.) a kingof Judah, who reigned 743-728 s.c. and was 
contemportuy with the prophets Isaiah, Hosea, and Michuh. 
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(Sco I*, i. 1 vii. 1 . Hos. i. 1 . ;i. J.) He made the dial 

meutiMF^ed la. xxxviii. 8. Another Acliaz is mentioned, 
1 Chron. viii. 35.; ix. 42. 

AHAZIAH. also written A€HAZIAH or AHA- 
ZIAHU, the sou of Ahab, a king of Israel, who reigned 
897-890 H.c. (1 Kings, xxii, 40. 2 Chron, xx. 35.) Another 
Ahaziah, the sonof Jehoram, was king of jiidah 884-883 u.e. 
(2 Kings, viii. 24.; ix. IG.) who occurs also under the name 
of Jehoahaz (2 Chron. xxi. 17.) and Azarialm (xxii. 6.) The 
name, according to its Hebrew etymology, is interpreted 
as signifying ‘ the property or possession of the Lord." 

AHMED I., the fourteenth sultan of the Ottoman em¬ 
pire, was the son of Sultan Mohamihed III. . Ho csimc to 
the throne in,the year 1G03, and, contrary to the praotice of 
many of his predecessors, spared the life of his brother Mus¬ 
tafa'. He was unfortunate in a war with Shah Abbas of 
Persia, during which he lost the important town of Erivan. 
(See Abbas.) He at the same time supported an in¬ 
surrection in Hungary and Transylvania against the German 
Emiieror, Rudolph II.: in IGUO, however, a treaty of peace 
was concluded at Komorn and Situarok between the two 
inonarchs. The eftbrts of Ahmed's govcmnient were then 
directed towards the suppression of revolutionary movements 
in the Asiatic part of the Ottoman dominions, which had 
heen instigated cliielly by two daring adventurers, Kalender 
Ogli and Janbulad-zade: both were finally subdued, and in 
1(109 tranquillity was restored in the interior of the empire. 
Ahmed 1. died in 1C17. He was of a mild and moderate 
disjiosition, and fond of the enjoyments of a quiet and luxu¬ 
rious life; ‘it is said that his seraglio contained 3000 women, 
and that not less than 40,000 falconers were in his pay. A 
mngiiificent mosque, which be built at Constantinople, and a 
ricbly ornanientcd curtain which he sent to tlic sanctuary at 
Mecca, attest, at the same time, that he was not indifl'crent 
about the Moliammedan religion. 

AHMED II., the son and successor of Sultan Soluinian 
111., ocsaipied the throne of the Ottoman empire from 1691 
till 109,5. He owed bis elevation to the throne cbielly to the 
irilincuce of llie celebrated grand-vizir Kiuprili or Kiuperli, 
who soon afterwanls fell in a l)attle agaiusl the Austrians 
near Sulaiikcnien or Sbiiikcmcut. Ahmed 11. wa, a weak 
and superstitious ])riuei!. His reign is marked bj many 
disastrous events. The plague, a famine, and an earllu|uakc 
desobilcd tlic empire, and the ea|)itiil was ulllieled with a 
destructive fire. The H<alouins of the Arabian desert, in dc- 
lifince of tile imperial salcguard, dai'cd in attack the caravan 
of the Hecea pilgrims ; and at sea the Turkish empire, was 
infested by the Venetians, wlio took possession of the island 
of Chios,, and even threatened Smyrna. Ahmed 11. died, 
it is said, from grief, in 1695, at the age of lifiy years. Jlis 
successor was Mustafa II., who reigned from 1095 till 1702. 

.'VHMED 111., the sou of Sultan Mohammed IV., was 
raised to the throne of the Ottoman empire in consequence 
ol'a revolt of the .lauizaries, in 1702. When, after the loss 
of the battle of I’ultawa (1709). King Cliarles XII. of Swe¬ 
den took refuge at Bender in the Turkish dominions, he was 
well received by Ahniei], who even made him a present of 
ready money to the amount of 16,000 ducats. Charles XII. 
succeeded in kindling a War between tlic Ottoman I’orte 
and Russia, whUdi turned out favourable for the Turks. 
Duniig several days C/.ar Peter the Great was cut off and 
placed in a most embarrassing situation on the hanks of the 
river Pruth, almost within the grasp of the Turkish array ; 
ami th ,ugh the iinskilfuluess of the Turkish commander 
Battaji Mohammed let him escape from this difileulty, ho 
was yet soon al'lerwards obliged to resign to the Turks the 
important town of Azof. Ahmed III. was also fortunate in 
a war with the 'Venetians, who were eonqxilled to quit tho 
Morca, and to give up the islands of Cevigo and Ccrigotlo, 
and their ixissessions in Candia. But ho failed in an attempt 
to take Hungary from tho Austrians. Prince Eugone of 
Savoy won an important victory over the Turks near Bel¬ 
grade, and by the suliseciuent peace (made at Passarowitz, 
in 1718) that town, as well as Orsowa, and part of Seniu 
and Wallachia, came under the Austrian dominion. In 1723 
Ahmed entered into a treaty with Russia, and soon after¬ 
wards commenced a war with Pgrsia, wliieh brought tlie 
frontier towns and provinces of Erdilan, Kennanshah, Ha- 
inadan, Urmia, Ardcliil, and Tebriz into tho possession of 
the Turks, and a jieaco subsequently concluded w'ith tho 
Persian king, Ashraf Khan, secured to llie victors tho pos¬ 
session of their conquests: hut Nadir Shah, the successor 
of Ashraf Khan, disregarded those stipulations, and by de¬ 


grees retitok the conquered provinces. The newe^ ttie ckp* 
ture of Tebriz by the Persians caused a 

in consequence of which Ahmed III. ahdieated tito 
throne in favour of his nephew, Mahmud I. (1730)'. Hd , 
died six years alitorwards in prison, at the age of seventy- 
four. 

AHMEDABAD, a fortified city, situated in a district 
of the same name in the province of Gujerat, or Guzzurat, 
and presidency of Bombay. This city is of great antiquity; 
it was formerly the Mohammedan capital of the province, 
and was celebrated, as well tor the number and beauty of 
its religious and other public building.s, as lor the extent of 
its commerce and manufactures. This prosperity it lost 
under the sway of the Mabratta chieftains, who ruined its 
trade by imposing enormous duties upon every hratich of 
its commerce, and oppressed the inhabitants by taxing to 
the utmost all articles of consumption which were brought 
within tho city. 

In the year 1818, Ahmedahad came into the permanent 
possession of the East Illdia Company, immediately upon 
which the exorbitant rates of duty exacted by their pre¬ 
decessors were abolished, and a uniform tax upon its 
commercial products was established in their stead; at 
the same time all articles of consumption were declarod free 
of duty, with the exception of tobacco and opium, as to 
the trade in- which the company maiutains a profitable mo¬ 
nopoly. 

The city, wliich is estimated to contain a population of 
100,060 souls, is favourably situated on the banks of the 
Subermatty river, in 23° 1', N. lat., and 72'’42', E. long. 
It suffered considerable damage from an earthquake in 
1819. 

The distance of Ahraedabad from Bombay, by the usual 
travelling route, is 321 miles. From Poona the distance is 
389, from Delhi 010. and from Calcutta 1234 miles. Ren- 
ncll's Memoir of a Map of Himlostan; Sir .lolin Malcolm's 
Metimire of Central India; Pari. Papers; Hamilton's /f. I. 
Gazetteer, 

AHMEDNUGGUR, a strongly fortified city in the pro¬ 
vince now known as Aurungabad, in the prcjgdeney of 
Bombay. < 

This city was founded in 1493, by Ahmed Nizam Shah, 
who, having establislied the independenee of the state, gave 
his own name to it and to the infant city, and piade Uie 
dace the capital of his dominions. He resided here until 
lis death in 1508. 

Following tho common fate of the native states of India, 
2\hmedmiggur was. from this titne, the scone of a stu’ies of 
revolutions, until, in 1634, it became a part of the Mogul 
Empire, and so continued until al'tcr the death of Aureng- 
zcls- in 1 797. It was then seized by the Mabratta^, and 
remained under the dominion of the Peshwa until 1797. 
Ill that year the city, together with the surrounding district, 
was eapturc'd by DowUit Row Scindi-a, from whom it was 
wrested by General Wellesley in 1803, and at the conclu¬ 
sion of the war, shortly arier, was restored to the Peshwa. 
Ahmednuggur has since reverted to the possession of the 
Coinpany, and is now the liead station of a civil, military, 
and judicial ostablisliment of Europeans. „ 

About half a mile, from the city stands a fort of an oval 
shape, one mile in ciicuinfereiiee, built of stone, and flanked 
by numerous round towers. The cily is also surrounded 
by- stone walls. It contains a handsome square or market¬ 
place, and numerous well-built streets. I'he palace of the 
former sultans is a massy pile of building, .surroundeil by ii 
broad moat faced by solid masonrv. Tlie fortress is alto¬ 
gether one of the strongest in India. 

Tile city is supposed to eoiitaiii iitaiiil 20,000 inhabitants. 
It is situated in 19° . 5 'N. lat. 74 .5,3'E. long, distant 83 
miles from Ptaaia, 181 from Bombay, 830 from Delhi, and 
1119 from Calcutta. RemieB* Memoir of a Map of Bin- 
dostan; Sir John Maleolin's Memoirs of Central India; 
Hamilton's li. J. Gazetteer. 

AHWAZ,or AHWUZ, is a town situated about 100 miles 
north-east of Bassorah, aiul 48 miles south of Shu.stcr. 
Tho name of Ahwaz occurs early in the annals of Islam, 
but the date of its foundation is unknown. 11 was probalily 
founded by the first Khalifs of tho Omraiade dyiiasly ; or, 
perhaps, these monaruhs raised an insigiiificBiit town to its 
subsequent splendor. The zenjlh of its pro.sperity was at¬ 
tained under the earlier Khalifs of the house of A bbas, nor 
did it long survive their fall. AUluiugh the architeelurel 
decorations of the ruins of Ahwaz are Moslem, bearing 
* 
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Arabic inBcrip.tions in the «iur]y Cufio charocteri gomein- 
«t«gli()ii uii carnoUau or oriental onyx, brought fixim thence, 
are of a higher antiquity than Mohammed. The city of 
Ahtvazliea on the banks of the river Karun (31“ 20' N.lat. 
48° &0', E. long.) in a hat a ml unouliivatod country, abandoned 
by itsforinertntmbitants to rapacious animals, and hordes of 
furooitnts Arabs, who occasionally pitch,,their flying camps 
here.yytien in search of pasturage or plunder. The modem 
town of Ahwur ocimpios but a small portion of the site of 
the old city, on the eastern bank of the Karun, and exhibits 
a mean and solitary appearance when contrasted with the 
immense mass of mins. Its houses are almost entirely built 
of atone brought from the ruins, and it can only boa.st of 
one decent building, a inos(iuo, apparently modern. The 
population at present does not exceed Kibo 80 ul,s. Con¬ 
siderable traces are discernible of the (/umI nr dyke that 
was thrown across the river, chiefly, if not entirely, to 
favour irrigation, by thus making a. ]lead of water. A part 
of this stone wAl is still standing, remarkable for its slate 
of preservation; it is in many jdlaces ten feet higli, mid 
nearly as many in breadth; while it extends up\vm'ds 
of one hundred feet in length, without any iulenuctliale 
breach. Many single blocks in it me.asuro eight ami ten 
feet. Thu river dashes over the fuml with gn at violence, 
and, being accolcrated by the strong current of the Kiii r.n, 
the sound of the fall is heard from a, considerable distam c. 
Uoats of every description are obliged to unload iireviousto an 
attempt qt passing over, and even then the jiassagc is attended 
with muidi danger, and they ,a,ro freijuently s.v;iin|ie 1. Tlie 
filer is one hiuidrod and sixty yards in hrcridlli at eueb side 
of the dyke, and of great depth. The shalionness hehnv 
the town is caused by the great uniss of masonry under 
the surface. Towards tlie sodtli end of the town, tlieic an* 
several singular cavities, and a Uwv water-niills erected 
between the rocks, the latter, probably, constructed since 
Kinneif's visit. Behind them are the remains of a bridge, 
and here, too, conuneoees the mass of ruins, extending to 
least ten or twelve miles in a sunth-easteiiy direction, while 
their greatest breadth coveis abouthalf that space. AH the 
mounds are eovered with hewn stone. One of them is nearly 
two hundred feet high. In many parts flights of steps arc 
in good presen ation. At the base of this mass of ruins are 
graves, in which arc found stones measuring fivi' or six feet 
in length, several with Cufic inscriptions, and others with 
frot-worki indicative of an era subsequent U> the Moham¬ 
medan. In every direction are found heaps of ciretdar flat 
stones perforated in the centre, four, five, or six feel in 
diameter, and some vvitli characters upon tliem—they have 
apparently Ittion used for grinding. These circular stones 
appear in Sirnc places to have heon used lor the coiiveyam o 
of wgter, ami may bo traced for great distances in .suc¬ 
cessive rows in small dry rivulets, placed so firmly togetlicr, 
that it would rcqipre days to remove any of tliom. The 
ahove-Jnentioned large mound extt'nds as far as the eye 
can reach, varying in height and breadth, and is the first 
in magnitude ujam the plain. To the west of this is a 
mound entirely of stone, fifty feet high, and twenty feet 
broad, with several flights of steps triuicablc to its sum¬ 
mit, but mucU mutilated and injured by the weather. 
Alxtut a mile to the east, separated by a deep ravine, stands 
an immense pvl.: of materials, consisting of bricks, storm, 
and tile of various colours. The Arabs call it /uur or/k:i/arr. 
Its ascent is gradual, but fatiguing from tbc nnnK'rou,s 
furrows, which have been apparently wont by water. The 
height is, at the lovvost estimate, one hundred and fifty feet 
above the plain. At the summit are scvernl floorings of 
stone, as fresh as if only rewntly laid down: togetlicr witli 
several rounded troughs, some of which are of IVrscpolitan 
marble in its rough state. From numerous cavities start 
packs of jacikals, and porcupine quills are strewed in every 
direction. Oho side of Ihis jpound is nearly perpendicular, 
so tliat it U impossitde to descend. At its base the ca¬ 
mel's thorn is plentiful, which, by its green appearance, 
relieves tbe landscape from the general gloom of sterility 
and dreariness. The Aarr is about three miles from the 
east honk of the river. About half a mile north-we.st from 
the Aasr is a circular mound measuring two hundred yards. 
At its base, a wall of masonry may he traced for twenty-one 
feet, tlie face of which is jierfect nnd unbroken, and appears 
to have been! the front of some building. To this immnd 
i« joined another ruined heap, covered with fragments of 
glazed tile, a coarse kind of crystal, pieces of alabaster, and 
bits of glass. . 


I Several mounds forifl%jc connected chain of rude, un- 
I shapen. flaked rook, ly^ Ih such naturklly-forme^gTatB, 
that the very thought of any part of tlie materials waving 
been aocumulatcd by hwtnan labour is scarcely admissilde. 
The soil on winch these rujjns rest appears to be soft and 
sandy. Perhaps tlie site Was haturedfy elevated before the 
city Was built, ©lass of. all colbura is found in abun¬ 
dance, and the fragments of pottery are remarkably fresh. 
Many of the burnt bricks that lie eii the surface of the 
mound appear to have homo some written character; but 
exposure to the weather, and probably occasional inunda¬ 
tions, caused by the melting snows of the mountains in 
tbe upper country, have nearly effaced all traces of ij. On 
the hewn stone, some characters are as fresh^jas from the 
sculptor's bands. No bitumen was obsei-ved oh the bricks. 
The villagers .say, that they find somelinies, when digging 
till-bricks, sn]all intaglios, generally denominated seals, ana 
pioliably used as such, similar to those found at and near 
Baliylon. The Arabs are always digging up and removing 
stones for the purpose of building; but a large city might 
ho erected finm the materials still remaining. Tlie ruins 
ol' Ahwiiz oxleiul also on the vsx'st bank of the river in a 
niirlherly direction, exhibiting the same appearance os the 
inoonds'on the oast side, but loss iri magnitude. Ahwiiz 
is getii rally sui'i>os<al lo be much lower in antiquity than 
(Ml).- r Babylon, Ik'r.scpolis, or Susa. Alexander navigated 
tie,' iiarmi, l)Hl his historians do not mention Ahvvuz. 

l! niipciirs from Hit' extracts irom oriental writers made by 
Cajilain K. Taylor, that the sugar-cano was on<‘o largely 
eiillii ated round Ahvvaz, and the sugar was exported to all 
I’arls. Ahvvuz, in tin; lieight of its prosperity, hekmged to 
the Khnlifs, from vyhom it revolted. Ali-ibn-Muhamined 
look the field aoainsl theni, and afler a long and ile-striietive 
war. the Khaiifs triumphed: and from that time vve may 
date the ruin of this great city. (See Transac. (if the, Loii~ 
Axiiilir ,S'oc. vol. ii.) 

A1 {Briidi/piii, llliger), in zoology, a genus of manuuals 
Ixtlnnging to the order Kdcntata of the Rilgt'o Auiine.l, 
and, together with the gemi.s IJnau or ChiiUepiis, eom|>osiiig 
a Bioall family to which B.aron Cuvier has given the apfiel- 
lalion of Tardigrada, from the peculiar conformation of tJieir 
extrenhlies. and the remarkable slowness of their pare. 
Beth those genera were formerly included by Limia!iJ.s it) 
(lie .same group, under the common name of Bradypiis or 
Slolli: but later zoologists have separated tbem, on account 
of eerlain anomalies in their organic structure, which w ill 
he KXjilaiiied, and vvliicli eertaiuly deserve to he ctmsidcred 
as inijiortaiit generic characters. With this difference, how¬ 
ever, it must he i^ifessed, that the two genera,of Bloths 
are eln.sely approximaied to one another in many essential 
details both of sirueliire ami economy; and this fact is the 
more remarkable and iiitere.-ting, since tlio modifieatioiis 
npon which their generk' distineti»ii hag been founded, aio 
gi'ealer and, as vve might miturally presume, more intln- 
eiiii il.than lliose whiotifrequently characterize two different 
families. 
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Th* ardor Edentata compvisos number of genera, per- 
liaps the most sing)dar and aneiiMlnuH oinung mamt&ala, 
dimriag widely from all other qiiadrupeda, but unfortu* 
nately possessing so few natural at^iities or relations of. re- 
semblanoe among themselves, that’wc cannot help regarding 
the order edemata as the most arbiti-ary and artiflcial of all 
the jirimary groups into which MM. Cuvier and GeoBroy 
have divided the mammalia. In otlior respects, every thing 
whioh relates to these animals, their habits and economy, but 
still more particularly their osteological structure, is ih itself 
exceedingly interesting. The family of tanligrada, or 
sloths, are more especially deserving of attention, as well 
from the singuUudty of their pliysical structure, and the 
mistake whicli have hitherto prevailed among naturalists 
concerning the habits and manners of these singular ani¬ 
mals, as on account of the relation which they present in 
their osteological details to the megatherium, the most cu¬ 
rious and anomalous of extinct animals. Tiijs family is 
distinguished from the other cdcnlatd'by a Miort round 
head, and the presence both of molar and canine teeth, the 
incisors alone being delicient; but, above all, by the great 
length and singular structure of their arms, wlucJi, adapting 
them to a mode of progression altogctlier peculiar to them¬ 
selves, and consequently disqualifying them for the extjr- 
cise of that species of locomotion common to ordinary qua¬ 
drupeds, has caused them to be considered as the most 
miserable and unfortunate of beings, impcrl'ect monsters of 
creation, oiiually remarkable for their disgusting ap]>earanco 
and helpless condition. The valuable oV)servatioiis of a 
recent traveller have at length dissipated llio obscurity 
which so long prevailed upon this subject, and have shown 
ill this instance, as in all others, that every modification in 
nature is adapted to a wise and useful ctfd : and that detbr- 
niity and imperfection appear only when, from oiu- own 
iinperfecl knowledge, we fail to discover the adaptation of 
organic structure to the habits and economy of particular 
beings. 



is turned inwards towards the body, in such a roamier as to 
render it impossible for the sloth to place the sele of its 
foot straight down upon a level surface, but to comiiel it, 
tmiUa- smut circumstances, to rest upon the external edge of 
the foot. This position is obviously hut ill-adaiited for case 
or tacility ot motion. Dut tliere is still aiiotlier singidaritv 
in the structure of the Jbot of this animal wha ii materially 
increases its ditlicnltics of progression on a plain surfaee. 
This arises from the \)eeoliar form of the last phalanx or joint 
of the fingers and toes, that, iinimdy, whieii gives insertion 
to the claws, and wliich is articulated with the second pha¬ 
lanx in such a manner as to permit the fingers and claws to 
be strongly bent inwards along the palm' and arm, but at 
tho same time prevents the tniimal from raising tliern up¬ 
wards or opening the hand beyond a certain position. This 
structure is exactly the revcrsie of what we observe in the 
common cat, which has the piialatixds of the toes formed in 
such a manner as to keep tiie claws liahilually retracted or 
drawn up, so that it raquires a considerable degree of mus¬ 
cular force to extend or depress them. In the sloths, _on 
the contrary, they arc naturally depressed in tho position 
represonted in the figure of the skeleton, and the muscular 


To enable us dbarly to ooinprehend the natuM and time- 
tions of these astimalSi it will be necessary into n '* 

short descripfem of parts of their osteological struetiite. The 
next view of the skmeton of the Ai seems to indicate a (iis> . 
tortion of certain parts, nnd proportions altogethor opposed 
to freedom (tf : motion, at least of that kind of tnotion which 
we are familiar with in ordinary quadrupeds. The arm and 
fbr-e-arm taken tog*ber are nearly twice as long as the log 
and thigh, so tlu^ if the animal ■attempts to walk on all- 
fours, it is obliged to trail itself pamftdly tmd slowly on. its 
elbows, and if it stands upright on tire hind ioga, the arms 
are so long that the fore-fingers touch the grouhdi 
disproportion between the anterior and posterior egtoO-. 
mities, obviously deprives tlmso animals of the power of 
moving on a plain surface with that speed which is so ad-; 
mil-able in the generality'of quadrupeds j and, accordingly, 
we are assured by all observers, that their mode of progres¬ 
sion, under these circumstances, is of tlie jnost slow and 
painful nature. The sloths, however, are not terrestrial 
animals, but live entir«^ among the thick branches of 
liccs in tho most extensive and solitary forests. This re- 
inaikable disproportion of their fore-arms is comtnon to 
another germs of arlioreal mammals, the real apes, in wluch> 
far from retarding their motions, this peculiar stnicture is 
of the. most csseirtial importance in adding to their agiUty 
But the sloths partake of itoneof the accessory advsjitirgea 
w'liich the apes possess. They have no opposable thumb; 
their fingers are short, aird so perfectly rigid that tjte joints 
ossiiy at a very early jKrriod of the animal’s life, leaving them 
totally incapable of individual inoticm, whilst they are at the 
same lime so conqilctely enveloped in the common inte- 
gunieuls of tho hand, tliat nothing is to be seen externally 
except theimtnen.se crooked claws with which they are 
lirovided. Tire wrist and ankle, also, are articulated or 
joined to the tbre-arm and leg in an oblique direction; so 
that the palm or sole, instead of being directed downwards 
towards the surface of the ground, as in other animals^ 
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f irce is exerted to expand or open them. The claws them 
se\ve.s are of a swe altogether citonnons, surpa-ssing the 
entire foot in length. They are so sharp and crooked that 
they readily seize upon tlio smallest inequalities in the bark 
of the trees and branches among which the animals habi¬ 
tually reside; and united to 1 be great mu.scular stren^gth 
and rigid fiirination of llie <^xtr(.•nlities, furnish the (hast 
powerful weapons of defence. IVor are the torm and Slti- 
eiilotion of the posterior extremities less singular thair ^Clte 
of the anterior. The furmation qftho pelvis alone is etfsigish 
a natiu-e as to render it impossible for the sloths towalk after 
the uiannerof ordinary quailrupeds; and the mode in which 
tl\e hind legs are articulated with the pclyig;: to ui» the 
expression of Boron Cuvier, seems alrocsttotpressly arraingod 
for tlie purpo.se of depriving the animal bf the use of its 
legs altogether. ‘ If,' says M. Cuvier, ' we consider the sloths 
in the relations which they hear to other animals, tlie general 
laws of oiganization at present existing apply so little to 
their structure, the diifeilgnt parts of their body seem so eolin- 
pletely contradiictory of those laws of co-e.xistonce whii^ we 
liave found established in the rest of tho animal -kingdotn, 
that we might be almost tempted to consider them as the 



remains of a former order of things, the living relics of that 
precedent nature of which we arc obliged to seek the o^er 



mins beneath the surface of the earth, and that they escaped, 
by some miracle, the catastrophe which destroyed tlieir con¬ 
temporary species.' 

Tlic fatso and exaggerated opinions which have boon 
ont,!rt,ainpd concerning the functions and condition of tlu'.sc 
animals, arise from preconceived notions which do not apjils' 
in any manner to the conformation of the slotlis. If placed 
upon a plain surface, the sloth moves indeed witli great )iain 
and difficulty and only by seizing upon the little asperities 
which he finds in his way, and by that means dragging his 
body slowly forwards, just as we may observe a hat to <lo 
under similar circumstances. But this fs a situation eqinilly 
foreign to the habits and economy both of the sloth and of tlie 
hat : and we are no more justified in judging of tin; nature 
of the<^e under the.se circumstances, than we .should be in 
reasoning upon the habits of the othi>r. The sloth is enii- 
nently^an arboreal quadruped: it is prodneed, it lives, and 
it dies in the trees; it never voluntarily descends to the sur- 
fa(!e of the earth, and those, therefore, who observe it in that 
sithatfoii, ha^iiiiot a favourable opportunity of judging of 
its and functions. 

' Yet if wit^ttentivaly consider the organization of the ex¬ 
tremities ^g,1ilready describerl, it will appear that the amazing 
disprpporhdn between the hind and fore legs in point of 
Icnglai, the immoveablenoss of the toes, the reversed (losition 
of tly; elasvs, the oblique articulation of the feet, and the 
great rigidity of all the inomhers, are. eirenmstanecs whicli 
should equally distiualify this animal for moving along the 
branches of tree* with anything like the case and security of 
the squirrel or monkey. ’ Wc are ind(d)Utd to the valuable 
observations of Mr. Waterton, during his ‘wanderings' in 
South America, for a final and satisfactory explanation of 
all these apparent difficulties and inconsistencies in the 
structure atid habits of the sloth. ‘ The sloth,' says tliis 
traveller, ‘ in its wild state, spends its whole lilo in the trees, 
and never leaves them hut through force or ar'cident; and 
what is more extraordinary, not vpm the hram bus like the 
squirrel and monkey, liitl tinder them. He moves suspended 
from the branch, he rests suspended from the branch, and 
he sleeps suspended from the liranch. Hence his seemingly 
bungled composition is at once aeeouiited fiir: and in lieu 
of the sloth leading a painful life and entailing a raelaneholy 
existence upon its progeny, it is but fair to conclude that it 
just enjoys life as much as any other animal, and that it.s 
extraordinary formation and singular habits are hut further 
proofs to engage us to admire the wonderful works of Om¬ 
nipotence.' Nor are the motions of this animal so slow 
while suspended in this strange position, nor his habitat .so 
cireumscrilied as naturalists have hitlierto imagined. ‘ The 
Indians,' '.ontinnes Mr. 'Waterton, ‘ have a s.iying, that 
when the wind blows the sloths begin to travel. In fact, 
(luring calm weather they remain tranquil, probably not 
likihg to cling to the hriule extremities of the hranelies, 
lo.st they should break whilst the animals are passing fmra 
one tree to another; hut as soon ns the wind rises the 
branches of the neighbouring trees become interwoven, and 
then the sloth seizes hold of them and pursues his journey 
in safety. He travels at a gO(sl round pace, and w'eit) you 
to see him, as I have done, passing .from tree to tree, you 


would, never think of .^flailing him a sloth-' Though ,the 
merit of explaining anj-lecounting for tlie many apparent 
inconsistentiies and anomalies observable in the confizWilation 
of these animals is Ui^ubtcdly duo to Mr. Waterton, yet 
their habit of resting suspended from a branch or perch, was 
long since noticed by different authors, and is paiticularlv 
described in a ofimmunioation to Buffon from the Maniuis 
de Montmirail, in whose menagerie a sloth was preserved 
for upwanls of throe years. Stedman, iu his History of Sti- 
rinum, has an engraving of a ^th in this position, which 
we liavc copied, as illustrating its singular mode of pro¬ 
gression. 
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The conformation of the extremities is not the only part 
of its anatomy in which the sloth differs from ordinary tuam- 
niaks. Tlie mmiher and form of the hones which compose 
the trunk, thi! nature of its teeth, and the conforniation of ils 
stomach and intestines, are all iwc.nliar. The stomach is 
dividial tiv Iraii.svcrsc ligatures into four separate compart- 
inmils, which hear a distant reseinhlancc to the four stomachs 
orniminating animahs: they do not, however, c.xercise tin? 
fnncliiins of tlicse organs, nor do the sloths regurgitate their 
food, or snhjcct it to a scennd proce.ss of mastication like the 
ox and the sheep. The intestines, also, are uausually short 
fur an animal which lives entirely upon vegetable sulistanct s, 
■seareely equalling twice the length of the body, whilst ihose 
of ruminants frequently exceed ten tiraiss those dimension.s. 
Their si uplieity and diminutive size in the sloth.s appear to 
he compensated by the superior and unusind complication 
of the stomach,—whicli, retaining the food for a longer iieriotl 
than in ordinary non-ruminating animals, allow's it to he 
more perfectly macerated, and prepared for the act ion of tlie 
ati.sorhent vessels which imbibe its nutritious particles in it.s 
passage through the intestines. The mnnlier of verteliraj 
ill the necks ol' ttiainmcls i.s generally seven, so that the 
whales and didphins, which have scarcely any neck at all, 
as well as the giraffe and camel, which have it developed in 
a most uimsiial degree, arc all found to agree in this parti¬ 
cular, however wklely they difi'er in other respects : the Ai 
alone forms an exception to this otherwise universal rule in 
having nine conical vertebrae. What renders this eircutn 
stance still iii'oc siirinisiiig is, that the neck of the Ai, nol- 
tt'ithstanding its two supernumerary vertcliras is lar from 
long,—being, on the contrary, much too short for its long 
fore legs, if it were cimqielleil to seek its food on the groiui<r, 
like other animals. But this defect is enmpensated, as well 
by the nature of the situation which it hahitiially occupies, 
suspended from the horizontal branches of the trees, as by 
ils power of using the fore paw' ns a hand in conveying tlie 
food to its mouth, wliicli, notwithstanding the rigidity of its 
members, it dots with great address with one paw, whilst it 
clings firmly to the hranelies by means of the other three. 

The dental system of the slotha is the most simple that 
can ivell ho conceived. They have no incisor teeth, but 
canines and molars only ; and in the Al the canines are 
diminutive, and in all respects very similar to the other 
teeth. The molar teeth are universally eight in the upper 
jaw and six in the lower, four and throe on eithor side 
respectively, Their construction is most simple, con-sist- 
ing merely of a cylinder of bone, enveloped in enamel, 
and hollow at both ends,—at the upper by continual detri¬ 
tion, and at the under by default of ossification. They have 
no lamina of enamel penetrating the body of the tooth, as 
ill other herbivorous animals, which renders them such 
effective instruments in grinding and masticating vegetable 
substances. Hence it results that the mastication of tlie 
sloth must be extremely imperfect, though the defect of 
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dentition w probiMy compensai^, in some degree, by the 
snpeiior rotnplffiation of the stomtich. 

Tlie genus Ai, for which the natne of Bradypus lias been 
moi'e properly reserved, differs ffdin theUnau, Cholcepps, in 
many respects, but at the same time approximates more 
nearlv to it than any other known animal: these two genera, 
together with the extinct fossil animals which have been 
called Megatliorium and Megalonyx, and which, with the 
form and organisation of a sloth, nearly equalled the elephant 
in sise, constitute the Ouvierian family, Tardigrarla. Be¬ 
sides the difference of the canine teeth, which are completely 
developed in the Unau.andin the Ai of the same form ntid 
subject to the same detrition as the molais. these two genera 
are distinguished from one another liy the number of toes 
on the fore-feet,-which are throe in the Ai and only two in 
the Unaii; by tlie comparative length of the fore-aniis, which 
are much longer in the former than in tlie latter; by the 
number of cervical vertebra) in the Ai, as iilready llen- 
tioned ; by the cqually-unusual number of ribs in the Unan, 
which amount to no tower fhan forty-six, the greatest num¬ 
ber hitherto foimdin any mammal, the Ai having but thirty- 
two ; and by numerous other modificatlous which it is unne¬ 
cessary to enumerate. 

The sloths ore known to bring forth, and suckle their 
young like ordinary quadrupeds. For this purpose tliey 
have two maminm, which are situated on the breast; aiul 
tlic young sloth, from the raqment of its birth, adheres to 
tlie body of its parent till it acquires sullii ieut size and 
strength tc sbil't for itself. Tlie head of Uie Ai is short, 
the face small and round like that ol the .\iiuii i( an ui. ii- 
keys, the ears concealed in the long hair aliicli surrounds 
them, the eyes small and deeply sunk in the hc.id, and the 
tail a mere rudiment. The Ai is found only in the most 
gloomy and retired tropical forests of S.iuth America. 
The ln(lian.s like his flesh, and are in continual iiursiiit of 
him. 

Naturalists reckon two distinct species of the Ai. and 
three or four varieties, some of which may probably be 
Ibimd to be specifically diflcrcut, wbon they come to be 
dissected and carefully compared with one another. 1. The 
(omimoii Ai. (Bradypus Communis,) has a short round 
head, furnished witli coarse shaggy hair, disposed on tlie 
crown in verging rays, like that of the human specie.s ; 
the face is of a yellowish colour, covered with very short 
hair, whilst that of the body iiiid cxtremitieK is imiversally 
long and shaggy; the eyes are encireled by a hrowii ring; 
the hair of the body vai'ied with irregular patches of dark 
ami light brown, or silvery white: between the shoulders 
there is an oval patch of short orangc-ecdoiired hair, of a 
finer miality than that found on other parts of the body, and 
divided in the eenti-c by a longitudinal black slri|ie ; tlie 
throat and breast are frcrmently of a light straw colour, 
llie texture of the hair is allogolher peculiar, ami more 
nearly resembles dry hay, or grass shrivelled and withered 
by the sun, than the hair of ordinary qinulnipeds. It is 
coarse and flattened at the extremity , hut as small at the 
nsjt as the finest spider's web: and its dry and withered 
appearance forms the Ai's principal security against its 
pursuers, as it renders it extremely diflicult to detect it 
whilst at rest among the hraiiehes covered with hark and 
moss of the same colour; it is only when in motion that it 
can he readily distinguished from the trunk beneath whiely, 
it hangs suspended. In other respects, diflerent individuals 
of this speeios differ cotisidei ahly from one another, in the 
sliados and disposition of tlioir colours, and in the intensity 
of the mark between the shoulders; some even want this lattei 
murk altogether, others are of a uniform ash colour over the 
whole body, and there nis} others still, which have the hair 
of the head parted in the centre, and hanging down upon 
each side ; hut whether these constitute distinct species or 
mere varieties of the common Ai, is a point hitherto unde¬ 
termined ; the cabinets of Europe do not affonl suflicient 
materials for an extensive comparison, and no naturalist 
has ever examined tho Ais with this view in their native 
regions. 

2. The Collared Ai (Bradypus colldns), is ayery distinct 
species, even in the bonv structure of its cranium. Its face 
i.s nakeil and of ahlaclit colour; the hair of its body loss 
flattened, and witheredrlooking than in the common species; 
the forelioad, temples, chin, throat, and breast covert with 
reddish or rust-coloured hair, slightly frisxled; on the crown 
of the head it is long and yellow, and on the rest of tho body 
pale orange: but the most distinguishing mark of the 
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Ipecies it a large black collar which eotn{tot«|r sarrdnnds 
the neck, abd lrom which its specific name is de¬ 

rived. Beneath this outet coat there is an inner one of very 
fine ftir, which is of a dark brown colovu: on the collar, btlt 
gradually diminishes in intensi:^ towards the croup, where 
it is entirely whit|. 

Both these species feed upon the leaves of trees, and 
bring forth but a single young one at a birth. When in 
motion in tho forests they emit a feeble, plaintive cry, re¬ 
sembling the word Ai, and which is the origin of tlie name 
they bear among the Europeans settled in America. Ibey 
are extremely retentive of life, and have been seen to move 
their legs and exhibit other symptoms of vivacity, a 
full half hour after being denrived of the heart and pther 
viscera. 

AlA-SOLOUK, or AIA-SALUK, a smaU village of 
Asia Minor, on the banks of the Kitchik Minder, the old 
Caystrus; niuny remains are found there, which have given 
rise to the ^upiiosition that it occupies the site of Ephesus. 
But the remains of Ephesus are two miles lower down the 
river. [Sec Ephksus, for an account of both places.] 

AIDE-DE CAMP, a French term, denoting a military 
ollioer usually of the rank of captain, one or more of whom is 
attached to every general officer, and conveys all his orders 
to the dift'erent parts of his command. A field-marshal 
is entitled to four, a lieutenant-general to two, and a 
major general to one. The king appoints as many aides- 
de-camp as he pleases, and this situation confers the rank 
of colonel. 

AIDS, called by ancient legal writers aurilia, were a 
kind of pecuniary tribute paid by a feudal vassal to his supe¬ 
rior or loivl, on occasions of peculiar emergency. Tlie kinds 
of aiiis of most usual occurrence were, 1st, when the lord 
made his eldest son a knight;—this ceremony occasioned 
considerable expense, and entitled the lord to call upon his 
tenant for e.xtraordinary assistance: 2d, when the lord 
gave his eldest daughter in marriage, he had her dovyer to 
provide, and was entitled by law to claim a dmitribution 
from his tenants for this purpose. The amount of these 
two kinds of aid was limited to a certain sum by the statute 
'U'c.stminstcr 1. c. .Ifi, namely, at 20*. for a knight's fee, 
and al iOs-. for oM-ry 20/. per annum value of socage lands, 
and so on in proportion. The third speCill of aid, Which 
was to ransom the lord's person when taken prisort'eri. wa.s 
of less frequent oceurrence than therothcr two, atfd was of 
necessity altogether uncertain in amount; because, if the 
lord were taken prisoner, it was absolutely necessaiy to 
restore him, however exorbitant the required ransom might 
be. Ill the more ancient treatises on feudal tenures, there 
is a vast collection of abstruse learning upon the various 
kinds of aids ; but as aids for knighting the lord's son and 
marrying the lord's daughter are expressly abolished by 
the stat. 12 Car. 11. c. 21. and as the aid for ransomfng the 
lord's person is now become obsolete, the learning upon 
these subjects has long lost all practical utility, and is be¬ 
come merely matter of historical curiosity. 

AIKIN, JOHN, M.D., was the only son gf the Rev. 
John Aikin, D.D., for many years tutor in divinity at the 
dissenting academy of 'Warrington in Lancashire. John 
was born at the village of Kibworth-Harcourt in Leioestcr- 
shiro, on tho 15th January, 1747. Here, and afterwards at 
Warrington, he received a classical education under his 
father, from whom he imbibed that love of letters for vy^Mch 
he was distinguished through life. 

Having made choice of the medical profession, he was at 
an early age articled to a surgeon and apothecary at 
Uppingham, in Rutlandshiro, where ho remained for 
three years, and then went to pursue his studies at tho 
University of Edinburgh. Having continued here during 
two winters, he returned to England in May, 176(1, and 
after paying a short visit to IVarrington, renewed his medi¬ 
cal stuilios at Manchester. AlYer a residence of three years 
in Manchester, ho proceeded to I-ondon, and joined the 
class of Dr. IVilliam Hunter. 

T^o first field which ho chose for bis professional exer¬ 
tions »-as the city of Chester, whbre he settled in the au¬ 
tumn of 1770, and here liis earliest medionl work was pub¬ 
lished. This was entitled Observations on the lixUrnal 
Use of Preparations of Lead, with some general Semarhs on. 
Topical Medicines. This work met with a satisfactory re¬ 
ception from the members of tho metlical profession, and is 
still Igild in esteem. Jlot meeting with sufficient ■en«ou- 
rageraeut at Chester, in little more than a year he re- 
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moved to Wa^ingtmif: wbii^ he unmediately succeeded itt 
obtaining a n^arate amount of practice. Shortly after 
this time,-he published a pamphlet entiued Jltoi^his on 
UospitaU, whi^ was well received both by the medical pro¬ 
fession and by the public generally. Mr. Aikin'it earliest 
paWiwtian. unconnected with Itis professions was a small 
vohirae, entitled Mssaus on Song Wnting; this was first 
published in 177a, and was speedily carried through a se¬ 
cond edition. Vpry many years nftera'ards this little work 
was remodelled, and published with additions, under Uie 
title of P'beal Poetry, 

In the year just mentioned, Mr. Aikin married Miss 
Miutha Jennings, the daughter of his maternal uncle, a 
union from, which he derived the truest domestic happiness 
during the resaalning years of his lengthened life. In 
17 73, he agisted his sister, Mrs, Barbauld, in the imposi¬ 
tion of a small volume of Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose, 
and in the following yeorpublishod a trareslation of'/7(e it/c 
of Agricola, by Tacitus, with copious notes, wliich was soon 
Mlowed by a translation of The Manners of the Oemians, 
by the same author. His next was A.SjKcimen of the 
Medical Biography of Qreat Britain, and this essay meeting 
with considerable attention from many professional and 
literary persons of cetebrity.by whom he was incited to pur¬ 
sue the subject, he published, five years after, an octavo vo¬ 
lume of Biographical Memoirs <f Medicine in Great Britain 
from the Revival of Literature to the Timfi of Hervey. It 
was Mr. Aikin’s intention to still further extend the work, 
but it was found impossible for him, as then situated, to 
procure materials for completing his purpose in a satisfactory 
manner. 

To these literary occupations, and to the labour attendant 
on an extensive medical practice, were at this time added 
the task of delivering chemical lectures to the students at 
tlxe Warrington academy, and the charge of privately in¬ 
structing a few medical pupils. 

The next publication of any consequence which W’e owe 
to Mr. Aikin appeared in 1784. This was a much en¬ 
larged and corrected edition of Lewis’s Eajierimetital 
History if the Materia Medica, in 1 vol. 4to., the prepara¬ 
tion of which had occupied liim during a large portion of 
the preceding year. About the same time was published 
the first of his works composed for the benefit of young 
people. ' This, which,was entitled The Calendar of ISature, 
contained an instructive sketch of many striking circum¬ 
stances in animal and vegetable life, and of the changes 
attendant upoir tlio revolution of the seasons in our latitude. 
This little piece was republished fifteen years after, and 
entitled The Natural History of the Year. 

Having lost his father by death, and the breaking up of 
the WaiTington academy having scattered the literary and 
scientific society of that town, so much in accordance with 
his tastes, Mr. Aikin determined, upon the advice of many 
professional friends, to take his degree os a doctor of medi¬ 
cine, and to seek some more pronjising field than Warring¬ 
ton for the etnployment of his professional talents. With 
this view* he proceeded, in July, 1784, to the Univer¬ 
sity of Leyden, where, having gone through the necessary 
examinatiuns, he received his degree, and returned to Eng¬ 
land, 

At the end of some months spent in inquiries after a 
suitable opening for practice, Dr. Aikin was persuaded that 
such an opportunity presented itself at Yarmouth, in Nor- 
fblk, from many of the inhabitants of which xdacc he re¬ 
ceived promises of support. The experiment of a yc,ar con¬ 
vinced the doctor, however, that the ground he had chosen 
was too for pre-occupied as a medical station to offer reason¬ 
able expectation of success, and be tlien removed to Lon¬ 
don, where he appeared to he rapidly making his way, when 
the retirement from practice of one of his former competi¬ 
tors at Yarmouth occasioned an invitation for his return to 
he forwanlcd to him from so large a number of the rospeet- 
ahlo inhabitants, tlmt he felt it impossible, with prudence, 
to hesitate, and returned to that town after only a veiy lew 
months' absence. ' 

In 1788, Dr. Aikin wrote his popular little work, England 
Delineated, md also produced a new edition of I^ewis’s 
MateriaMediea,^iiX\ all the alterations called for by the then 
recent progress of medical science. Two years afterwards, 
upon the refusal of the legislature to repeal the Test and 
Corporation acts, £h'. Aikin, who was hound by tho ties .of 
hirtn and connexions, as well as by*priiicijile, to the^diasea- \ 
ters, employed hi? pen as their champion, and published two 


strongjfiexpftfwed pampWte on thojqtfeetion. Till* test «# 
partisanship produced him ntony enemies. The clergy 
with their connexions, astwell as the members of tlie eor- 
poration, cliose to consider themselves thereby absolved from 
their jsromises of support, which they secretly transferred to 
anotliei phys^m, Who was invited by llicm to settle in the 
town. |)r. Aikin's situation was, m' consequence, ren¬ 
dered so mueh less hicrativo and agree^le, that early in 
1792 he again removed his family to London, where he re¬ 
commenced his medical practice. , , 

In tho .same year. Dr. Aikin, who had before assisted 
Howard in preparing his works for the press, published, in one 
small octavo volume, A View of the Character and Public 
Sendees of the late John Howard, Esq., LL.D., P.R.S. This 
work comprises an account of the principal events of Mr. 
Howard's life, and of the origin and progress of his inquiries 
into the state of prisons, hospitals, and lazarettos, citlfi it 
gives a summary of his character and exertions; a task fqr 
which Dr. Aikin was peculiarly qualified, as well by tlie 
continual and unreseivcd intercourse which had passed be¬ 
tween Howard and himself, as by the iroeuliar turn of his 
own mind, whi<;h led him to view with interest approaching 
to enthusiasm every scheme wliich qiromised in aqy way to 
diminish human suffering. 

The first volume of Evetd?igs at Home, the most popular, 
and prohalily also the most useful of all Dr. Aikin's works, 
w'as published very soon after ho had settled in London. 
The volumes of this work appeared successivelj', the sixth 
and last in June, 1795. This work was the joint produc¬ 
tion of Dr. Aikin, and his sister, Mrs. Burhaiild, wdiosc 
contributions, how’ever, did not exceed half ii volume in the 
whole. Tlie object of these volumes was a favourilc 
one with their authors, wlio desired to teach things rather 
than words. In the execution of the task, they presented, 
in a manner sufliciently attractive to engage the attention 
of young persons, a good deal of natural history, with some 
of the elements of chemistry and mineralogy : hut the prin¬ 
cipal charm and value of the work consist in its just views 
of human character, and in the uncompromising integrity 
visible in every line. ‘ Things by their Hight >ianies' ,.is 
the title of one of the papers inserted in ilicse volumes, 
which might, with great propriety, liave hei n adopted fin- 
the entire work. At the expiration of nearly haU’aeentury 
from its first appearance, ‘ Evenings at Dome' is still in 
possession of public favour, and the work has been trans¬ 
lated into almost all tho Eiiropoan languages. 

In the beginning of 1794 Dr. Aikin published a volume 
of Letters from a P'aiher to his Son on various Tipics rela¬ 
tive to Literature and the Conduct of Life. This may he 
characterised as an original work; as it w'as not designed 
for children, it is less elementary than the ‘ Evenings ut 
Home.’ The chief aim of these letters, thirty in nunihei-, 
appears to be to obviate prejudices, to lead the person who 
shall study them to judge and enjoy and act for himself, 
inculcating freedom of lltinjung on all occasions, lost the 
deference to authorities on small matters ‘ should induce 
the same habit of passive eompliaitce in affairs of capital 
importance.’ 

In 1796 Dr. Aikin published in a large quarto dolumo, A 
Description of the Country from thirty to forty Miles round 
Manchester. The author brought considerable local know¬ 
ledge to the execution of this task, which is written with 
much clearness and animation, and displays throughout the 
doctor’s characteristic good sense and ireedom from vulgar 
prMudiccB. 

On the estahlishroenl of the Monthly Magazine, in tho 
beginning of 179C, Dr. Aikin became its literary editor, the 
political portion being placed in other hands. This office 
the doctor retained for ten years with considerable ermlit to 
his literary reputation. At the dose of tho same year (179(1) 
Dr, Aikin engaged in his greatest work, the General Bio¬ 
graphy, which employed a large portion of his time during 
nineteen yeans, and was extended to teji quarto volumes. 
In this undertaking he had the assistance, first of l>r. En¬ 
field, and, alter his decease, of tho lalo Dr. 'riiomas Morgan. 
The portion of matter contributed by Dr. Aikin amounted 
to nearly one half the contents of tho volumes. 

His health, which had been declining from the summer 
of 1796, became so seriously had in the spring of 1798, 
that Dr. Aikrn was thon ohliged to have recourse to the 
relaxation rf a country life; and he pa.ssed four months 
at DorlwK, to Surrey. Even under these circumstances, 
however, no gave ovidence of the activity of his mind by 
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prodiictn'g a second Toli^nse of Letienfrom a Fatherio H* 

So little bonelit to his .health 1^3 derived ftotn this resi¬ 
dence at Dotking, that a total renunciation of London and 
of his {irofesBion b^amc a matter of necessity, and ho accord¬ 
ingly removed, in October, 1798, to Stoke Ne^gton, where 
he continued to reside during tlib remainder Whito life. Dr. 
Aikin did not, however, by any means relax ifi hif literaj 7 
exertions, but, oh the contrary, undertook, in addition to the 
‘ Monthly Magaziq^' and the ‘ Biography,' to superintend a 
new edition of Dr. Johnson's poets, and in the execution of 
this engagement he supplied several critical prefaces and 
bionaphical notices which had been omitted by Dr. Johnson. 

During 1801 Dr. Aikin wrote an instructive little volume 
for the use of youhg persons, entitled. The Arts of Life. ' In 
this work a clear view is given, under the three heads of 
fodl, clothing, and shelter,' both of the arts of first necessity 
and of those which minister to our comfort and conveirienco. ' 
This volume was followed in a very few months by The 
Woodland Ormpmmon, or <t Brief Description of British 
Trees, with some Account of their Uses. In 1803 appeared 
his Letters to a Young Lady on a Course of English Poetry. 
In 1806, when his connexion ceased with the ‘ Monthly Ma¬ 
gazine,' Dr. Aikin Was engaged in establishing a new perio¬ 
dical work, which was called The Athenmum, and he conti¬ 
nued to he its editor during the two and a half years that 
the publication was continued. 

I'owards the close of 1811 Dr. Aikin accepted the office 
of editor of Dodsley's ‘ Annual Register,' an undertaking 
which occupied a considerable portion of his time, so that he 
had now ample occupation without any attempts at original 
eouiposition. Constant employment appears to have been a 
necessary condition of his existence, and on the completion 
of the General Biography, in the spring of 1815, he formed 
a collection entitled Select Works of the British Poets, to 
Avhich he supplied short biograpliieal and critical notices, 
lie was also a contributor to the Annals if the Reign of 
(jcnrge. III. which were published iu two vols. 8vo. The 
first edition of the work ended with the peace of Paris, in 
181'), hut. in a second edition, the .4nmls were brought 
down to the death of George 111. 

Early in the spring of 1817, a few ninnths after the ap- 
jiearaimc of the Annals. Dr. Aikin exiierieiiced a dangerous 
strolic of paralysis, which for a time depriv ed him of his fa- 
culiics. After a few months he partially reeovered, and 
survived more than five years. He died of a stroke of 
apople.xy, December 7, 18'J‘.’. 

Dr, AiUin s teivipcr was naturally cheerful andon'ectionate, 
a dis]i()sitiou vvbic.h he cultivated as a principle. His altach- 
mout to the cause of rational freedom was ardent and imi- 
forni. His diligence in the iierlbrmance of whatever he 
undertook was unwearied. His moral purity was unble¬ 
mished. 

AIMOIN, a benedidine monk, and an historian. He 
was a native of Ville Fr.auchc, in the province of Perigord. 
He wrote, or rather began, a mistory of the French, wliieh 
ho dedicated to his patron and principal, Ahbon, Abbot of 
Fleuri-sur-Loire, It is said in his preface, that he intended 
to give an aextouiit of the origin of the French nation, and 
to bring his narrative down to Pepin le Bref, father of 
Charlcmain (7411; hut, either he did not accomplish his 
task, or some part of it has been lost, for what we have of 
him brings us down only to the sixteenth year of Clovis II. 
(650). '.i'wo books were afterw'ards added by an unknown 
writer. This history of Aimoin is not esteemed ; it is in¬ 
correct. and he does not dwell suflieicntly upon the events 
which he has to relate. ' His host work,'and also the most 
interesting, is an account of the life of Ahbon; it contains a 
great number of anecdotes, and frequently alludes to the 
political and public circumstances of the times. Aimoin 
died iu 1008. 

AIN, a river in France which, rising among the slopes of 
the Jura, pursues a S.8.1117. course into the Rhone. Its 
length is more than ninety miles, and its junction with the 
Rhone takes place about twenty miles aboveLyon. Although 
not a stream <rf any great importance, it serves to give name 
to a department pretty nearly coincident with the district 
of Bresse, Bougey , Dombes, &c., sub-divisions of the former 
province of Bourgogne (Burgundy). This river separates 
ihe department into two ports ui' nearly equal extent, com¬ 
prising, between them, about 1?27 square miles, and con¬ 
taining, at the end of 1826, a population of about .342,000 
persons, It sends five deputies, and is subdivided into five 


stendissements- The distriet on the western 43t!i%fat hank 
of to Aih, tbOB(^ tndnhy id s^e parts, prodlej^liErKteBU 
siimcjeat fed the mhahitante, whose chief occunatkm hi agri¬ 
culture : the bastem districL which is Crowhodby the ridges 
of to Jura and the intervenfaig^Tallies, affords pasturage 
for a great nt(pber of horses arid sfaem and yields iron arid 
stone, which the inhabitants wip-K. The best lithographie 
stones in France are procured here; ' The Lake of N antna, 
which is about the miiidle of the departtrignt, is not less than 
1300 feet above the level of the Sea. In the'S. W. of the de¬ 
partment are numerous pools or ponds, which are iriade dry 
during part ofthe year for cultivation; hut they arevery inju¬ 
rious to the health of the people. Among thUinarit^ctUr^ 
carried on in different places, are those of cloth atMontIuel, near 
the Rhone, a town of about 4000 inhabitants^nd at the capital 
of the department, Bourg (see Bourg); of linen prid paper at 
Nantua (population .3700), in one of the passes Of the Jura; 
and of watches at Bourg and Femey, the latter celebrated 
a s the residence of 'Voltaire, by whom this branch of industry 
was introduced there. The chief towns beside those alreadjr 
noticed are Belley (pwulation 5300), near the S.E. comer 
of the department; (tex (population 2600), at the N.E. 
extremity; and Trevoux (population 3000), on the Saftne. 
These, with Nantua, are the seats o^sub-prefeots; and wo 
may add to them Thoissey and Pont-de-VaUx, near tire 
Safine. Bourg, the capital, is on the Reyssouse, a feeder of 
the Saone, and contains between 8000 and 9000 inbalritants. 
The Saime bounds the department on the west; the Rhone 
(on the right or French bank of which is to Jura) limits 
it on tho south and cast, and the tributaries of these two 
streams water it; on tho north it has the departments of 
Jura, and SaGno and Imire. 

AIN-TAB, atown of Syria (about 37“ N. lat., and perhaps 
about 37° 35' E. long.), near the sources of the Kouaik or 
river of Aleppo ; and hence its name, ftom the Arabic Ain, 
eye or fountain. It is about seventy miles N. by F. from 
Aleppo. It is a large town, inhabited both by Mohamme¬ 
dans, Greeks, and Armenian Christians. The Turkish is 
llie common language. The houses are built of stone, 
which i.s found in the neighbourhood: some of the streets 
are refreshed by streams of water, and the air is wholesome. 
On the north is a castle standing on an artificial elevation. 
The extensive burj ing-ground, looking at a distanee like a 
large suburb, lies to the south of the town. J^he manufac- 
'tures are, leather made of goat's skin dyed red and yellow, 
cottons, and various coloured woollens. The chief trade is 
in leather and raw hides. 

Ain-tah is supjposcd, hut withopt any reason, to have 
been anciently culled Antiocheia ad Taurum. It was taken 
by Tamerlatie in 1400. The population was computed at 
aijout 20,000 .some years ago. [See Brownes Travels, 
p. 411.] 

AIN.SWORTH, ROBERT, tho author of a well-known 
Latin Dictionary. He was hom at Woodyale, about four 
miles from Manchester, in September, 1660. Having re¬ 
ceived, or at least completed, his education at PoUon, he 
afterwards taught a school for some time in that,,.town. He 
then came to London, and formed an estabiishment at 
Bethnal Green, from which ho removed, first to Hackney, 
and afterwards to other villages in tho neighliourhood of the 
metropolis. It is said to nave been about the year 1714 
that he was induced by the offers of the booksellers to com¬ 
mence the compilation of his Dictionary; hut the execu¬ 
tion of the work was frequently Suspended, and it did not 
appear till 1736. He tells us nimseV, indeed, tliat it had 
been begun more than twenty years before. The first edi¬ 
tion, which was dedicated to Dr. Mend in a well-written 
Latin address, was in one volume quarto; and it was the only 
one published during the lifetime ofthe author, who died at 
London on the 4th of April, 1743, and w_as buried; at Poplar, 
where an inscription of his own comiwsition, in Latin verse, 
was placed over his remains and those of Ifis wife. Having 
acquired a competency, ha had retired ftom teaching tor some 
time before his death. These particulars 4re given in a no¬ 
tice prefixed to tho second editiori of his Dictionary. Dr. 
Kippis, in his edition of tho Biogn^tia Britannica, adds, 
fin>m private information, that in toe latter part of hi.s life he 
used to be fond of rummaging in to shops of the low bro¬ 
kets ; by which means he often picked im old coins and 
otor valuable curiosities at little expense. H e is said to have 
written someJUitln poems; and he also iniblishod Pr^isdls 
for ttahing Education less Chargeable, and sotne other 
treatUeshto listofwhioh riiiay be seen Ik Watt's BUMothtcdt 
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but his Dictionary is the only work for which he is now ire- 
membered. A second edition of it, edited by Mr. Samuel 
Patrick, appeared in two volumes, quarto, 1746, and it has 
since been tVequently republished. One edition, which came 
out in 1752, is in two folio volumes, and used to be in some 
request as a handsome specimen of typography. lt„was su¬ 
perintended by the Rev. William Young, the supposed ori¬ 
ginal of Fielding's Parson Adams. Anotlier, in two volumes, 
quarto, was published in 17711, hy Dr. Tliomas Morell, the 
author of the Lexicon of Greek Prosody. Both Young and 
Morell also edited Abridgments of Ainsw'orth’s Dictionary, 
which, until lately, wore much used in schools. There is 
also an abridgment of the work, published in two volumes, 
octavo, in 1756, by Mr. Thomas. The latest and best edition 
of the larger wort is that which appeared in 1816, in one 
volume, quarto, under the care of Dr. Carey. This Dic¬ 
tionary, regarded as a mere word-book, is a laborious and 
useful work; but it has no claim to be considered as a phi¬ 
losophical exposition of the etymology of the Latin language, 
or as anything like a complete exhibition of the usage of 
words by Latin authors. Notwithstanding the corrections 
which it has received from the labours of its successive edi¬ 
tors, it still remains disfigured by many errors and deficiencies, 
which could si;arcely Ifove been avoided when it was first 
compiled, but which leave the book a great way behind the 
present improved state of pliilologieal learning. 

AIR. This word is derived from the Greek and Latin 
aer. Though generally applied only to the material of the 
atmosphere, this term was, ahout the middle of the last 
century, extended to all the gases, as they were successively 
discovered, with a distinctive name for each. Though we 
confine ourselves here to the properties of atmospheric air 
only, we give the refi^reiices to the modem names of the 
principal airs, as they were then called, which will he found 
mentioned in the chemical works of the last century. 
Dophlogisticated Air, j 
Empyreal Air, > sec Oxygen. 

Vital Air. J 

Phlogisticated Air, see Nitrogen. 

, (Nitric Oxide. 

Nitrous Air, see | of Nitrogen. 

Dephlo'gisticated Ni-1 (Nitrous Oxide. 

trous Air, ) “ IProto.xidc of Nitrogen. 

Tntlammithle Air, see Hydrogen. t 

Fixed Air, sec Carbonic Acid. 

Alkaline Air, see Ammonia. 

The air w'hich envclo[)S the globe is a mixture of two of 
these simple substances, to which cliemists have given the 
name of elemenlary; vk., oxygen and nitrogen, with a very 
small proportion of carbonic acid, and water in the state of 
vapour. The two last are considered as accidental ingre¬ 
dients, and not constituent parts; as well on account of 
the smallness of their quantity, as because they occur 
in difterent proportions at dilfercnt times. Speaking ac¬ 
cording to, the language of the atomic theory, air is 
composed of one eijuivalenl of oxygen and two of ni¬ 
trogen, or its atom is one atom of oxygen united with 
two of nitrogen. Tho utoraic weights of oxygen and ni¬ 
trogen being ns 8 to 14, the proportion between the 
weights of the two oontaiued in any quantity of nir will he 
that of 8 to 38 or 2 to 7, that is, nine grains of air contain 
two grains of oxygen, and seven of nitrogen. The Ix^st 
experiments are found to agree very nearly with this, when 
the air is perfectly pure. In measuring these proportions 
bv volume, as it is called, that is, ascertaining the relative 
spaces which would be occupied by the gases which form 
air when at the same pressure and temperature, it is found 
that cue cubic inch of oxygen, mixed with four of ni¬ 
trogen, in a vessel containing five cubic inches, will fill it 
with air of the same pressure and temperature as the oxygen 
and nitrogen. 

The quantity of carbonic acid gas found m air, varies 
from three to eight parts out of a thousand iii weight; and 
the quantity of water in a state of vapour is very variable, 
but i« not generally more than 1 i per cent, of the whole 
weight. The proportions of oxygen and nitrogen are found 
not to vary sensibly either throughout the whole globe, or 
the heights of the surrounding atmosphere. This was tried 
hy M. Gay Lussac on air which he brought down with him 
from a height of 22,600 foet above the level of the sea. 
[See Balloon.} 

A thousand cubic inches of dry air, the barometer stand¬ 
ing at thirty inches, and Fahrenheit's thermometer at 60“, 


weigh ifoout 30S grains. This result is at present consi¬ 
dered as, perhaps, too small' hy a number of grains not 
exceeding six; that is, the weight of the above volume of 
air may possibly be as much as 311 grains. Biot and HiS- 
nard agree in stating the latter, and the former has been 
long used by British' chemists, on the authority of Sir G. 
Shuckbqggh. The same bulk of water, at the same pres¬ 
sure and temperature, weighs 252,525 grains; that is, water 
must be reckoned as about 828 or 812 times as heavy as air, 
according as we prefer the first nr sedhnd determination 
above-cited. 

dVe have stated that the air is a mixture of oxygen and 
nitrogen, and not a chemical combination. In what the 
diflerence consists, it is impossible at present to say; hut 
the distinction may be illustrated by the following experi¬ 
ment, which we introilucc the more readily, as we shall af^- 
.wards have occasion to refer to it. If eight grains of ox^^n 
gas, and one grain of hydrogen, be confined in a glass tube 
from which the air has been previously excluded, thfey maybe 
inixeil in that state, and the mtxtiire thus formed will not pre¬ 
vent either gas from separating from the other, and combining 
«itli any third bixly. That is, the oxygen, for example, will 
combine as readily with any substance which has a great aftl- 
nity for it, as if the hydrogen were not present. But if a 
succession of electric sjiarks he passed through the tithe, a 
new siihstaiice is formed out of the oxygen and hydrogen, 
by some species of mutual connexion very difi'erent from the 
former one, and which has the name of chemical comlnna- 
tion. Nine grains of common water are formed from the 
eight of oxygen and one of hydrogen. The oxygen will not 
now easily he separated from the hydrogen by the applica¬ 
tion of a third substance, and there are few for wliich the 
oxygen has a greater affinity than for the hydrogen. The 
general eliaracters which distinguish (diemical combination 
from simple mixture, are, that iii the fonner there is usually 
an alteration in the spscinc gravity, kukhactive power, 
law of niLATATioN from heal, &(;.; that is, the specific gra¬ 
vity for example, of the compound, does not follow the rule 
for determining the specific gravity of tho mixture (wliich 
sec) from those of the ingredients. It is thorerorc arguad 
that when, as happens with regard to the air, no change 
takes place in any of the above mentioned phenomena, other 
than might be directly inferred from our knowledge of the com¬ 
ponent elements, the compound should receive the name of 
a mixture, and not of a chemical combination. 

We have seen in the ixjxn iracnts already cited, that two 
elements which, when proiierly coitibined, produce a sub¬ 
stance very difi'erent from either, may be placed in juxtii- 
positioii (such as is produced l>y mere mixture) without 
any such consequence following. If nitrogen and oxygen 
formed no other cumponnd excciit atmospherie air, we 
might, (lorhaps, call the latterai chemical compound; hut 
we should then be obliged to .<ay, that the attinity of nitro¬ 
gen for oxygen was singularly small. But the contrary of 
tins is the fact. One equivali^it of nitrogen may unite with 
one, two, tl'.roe, four, or live equivalents of oxygen, funning 
tlie nitrous and nitric oxides, the hyponilrous acid, and the 
nitrons and niirir. acids; all of which have everv character 
of chemical combinations. It must be acknowledged, how¬ 
ever, that it is difficult to account for the constant proportion 
of the oxygen and nitrogen in every part of the atino- 
splierd and in every part of the globe. The explanations 
which hav e been propo.sed seern inconclusive. 

The composition of air may he ascertained either synthe¬ 
tically or analytically. Synthetically, hy mixing the propor¬ 
tions already noticed of oxygen and nitrogen ; in which case 
it is found, that tlie mixture diUhr.s in no respect from com¬ 
mon air. Analytically, by an experiment similar to the one 
already cited; in which, however, it is presumed, that, we 
know the composition of water. If hydrogen be aaded to or 
mixed with a portion of common air, and the electric spark be 
passed repeatedly through the mixture, it will lie found that 
the hydrogen has combined with eight times its weight of 
oxygen, (if there be so much,) and has produced nine times 
ila weight of water. In this way, by trial, the quantity of 
hydrogen may be found which will combine with all the 
oxygen in the mixture, and the remainder is then found to 
be simply nitrogen. 

Such arc the principal oheniical properties of air. For 
its effects upon animal life, see Respiration. 

We have already observed t'hat the air, in eommotl with 
all other bodies, has weight. This is proved by weighing a ^ 
bottle which contains air in a very delicate balance, and 
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.then by wpeating the process after the air has been ex¬ 
hausted from the bottle by the air-pump. From tius we 
are immediately led to conclude that, like all other .heavy 
fluids, it exercises pressure upon all substances which are 
in contact with it. But this was not the order of discovery. 
The pressure was ascertained long before there was apy 
other reason except analogy for inferrinff lire weight, and the 
latter discovery was a consequence of the former. ^ is true, 
that Aristotle (Stanley's History of Philosophy, Aristoth, 
part 2, chap, vii.) expressly mentions that air has weight, 
and even cites the experiment of a bladder, which he asserts 
weighs more when lilled with air than when empty : but Ids 
followers of the middle ages entirely abandoned the doctrine. 
Wo shall speak more at length of the discovery, under the 
heads Bahometkr and Atmospiikiik. It is here sulHciprit 
to observe, that the density of the air dejionds upon, and is a 
coiAequonce of, the pressure of the superincumbent atmo¬ 
sphere. For the air is an elastic fluid, that is, its bulk in¬ 
creases, and its density diminishes, whenever the exterior 
pressure is wholly or partially removed. Let a loose blad¬ 
der, tied at the month, and not so full of air as to be dis¬ 
tended, be placed under the receiver of an air-pump, so that 
the air which pres.ses the ontsidi; of the bladder can bo ex¬ 
hausted, The interior air will expand so 8o<m as the 
exhaustion hegins, will presently distend the bladder to its 
fullest dimensions, and in some cases will even burst it. 
On the re-admission of the air into the spa(!e surrounding 
the bladder, the latter will gradually resume its former di¬ 
mensions, and its withered or flaccid appearance. 

As w'B asc.end the atmosphere, the superincumbent co¬ 
lumn of air becomes of less weight, and the density becomes 
less : that is. a cubic foot at the height of 1000 feet above 
the ground is not so heavy, or does not contain so muc.li air, 
as a cubic foot at tlie surface of the earth: which is thus 
explained. The air having in itself a force which tends 
to separate the particles from one another, or to ex¬ 
pand the whole bulk, hut which force grows less and less 
us the particles are more and more separated, that is, as 
the bulk incieases, the state of rest will alw'ays be that 
jiii which the elastic force upon a sipiare inch of the sur- 
faiai of air, arising (iom ils own (Constitution, .ju.st balances 
the oxtemal jiressuri' upon that square im-h. To illustrate 
this, suppose n vcriical lube. A BCD, 
open at both ends, at first, and filled with 
air, which l•onlmuni<'lll^;s with the exterior 
atmosphere. Place a slight membrane, 

K F, across it, which can he moved up 
and down the tuti;;, so that, except for 
friction, it would he displaced if the pres¬ 
sures of the air above and below it were 
in the least degree uncHpial. At present 
there are two equal and contrary pres¬ 
sures on the two sides of K F, arising 
from the weight of the lodunm of air 
above K F. For if line pressure from un¬ 
derneath wore less than that from above, 

K F would move downwards, and ni.ce 
versa. Now cover the end 15 D of the tube, so that the air 
in EFDB shall have no communication with the exterior 
air. The membrane, E F, still remains at rest; that is. the 
air EFDB, without being pressed by the exterior atmos¬ 
phere through the section 15 D, exerts the same force upon 
E F from below us the exterior atmosphere does from above. 
This is what wo mean by the elastic force of the atmosphere, 
as distinguished from the weight of the superincumbent 
column of air. The two being always eipial, may easily bo 
confounded; we only wish to impress upon the reader, that 
this repulsive force of the particles of air, of which we know 
nothing but its effects, is a counterbalancing force from 
withilti so to speak, to the pressure I'lxim without, and is 
greater or loss according to tlie Uws or greater neaniess of 
the particles, as we shall proceed to exemplify. 

To get a more distinct idea of the superineumbent pressure 
on EF, supixise the air to bo entirely removed from above 
E F, 80 that the membrane must be held dowm in order to 
prevent the uncounterhalanced force beneath from driving 
it up, and exhibiting the phenomena of the air-gun. Let a 
liquid, mercury for example, be poured into the tube, until 
there is no longer any occasion to hold dow'ti El, or until 
the weight of the mercury will just cxiunterbalance the pres¬ 
sure of the air from below'. In the average state of tlie atrao- 
spbere, this will require about thirty inches of the tube above 
E F to be filled with mercui?. Now let half tlie mercury 


be.removed, that is, let it only stand fifteen itu^esabove E F. 
This is nof sufficient to counterbalance the pccMUre from be¬ 
neath, and the membrane will rise to twice lts‘^gbt,above 
B £>, that is, the air will now occupy twice the space which it 
did before. But this will not happen immediately, for, it 
will settle at first at something less than the height we have 
mentioned, and attain that height by degrees. The reason 
would bo manifest if a tbermomC^r were placed in the space 
E F B D; for it would he found iliiiit the thermometer would 
full when the expansion liegaii; and would gradually regain 
its original height as the membrane acquired its full dis- 
tiince from 15 D. Similarly, if the quantity of mercury were 
doubled and made to stand at sixty inches above E F, tlie 
pressure on E F would bo greater than that from beneath; 
the membrane would descend, the therniometer rising at 
tli(.» same time; and by the time the thormomoter again in¬ 
dicated the same temperature as at first! tlie membrane 
E F would stand at half its original distance from B D, If 
any other quantities of mercury were added or taken away, 
similar resulLs would be found, so soon as tlie alteration of 
temperature was balanced by the surrounding atmosphere, 
which, in the first case, imparts heat to the apparatus, and, 
in the second, receives heat from it. Thus, if only one-third 
of the mercury were left, the air would overbalance it until it 
had expanded into three times its dimensions. If the mer¬ 
cury were increased five fold, the air would never furnish a 
countcrpjise until it was reduced to one-fifth of its former 
dimensions. This remarkable law, which holds for all gases 
as well as air, may be expix!s.sed as follows •, at the same 
temperature, the elastic forces of two portions of air (or, which 
is the same thing, the weights of mercury they will lialance; 
are in direct proportion to the densities, or in inverse propor- 
tion to the spaces occupied by these portions. In the appa¬ 
ratus above ilescrihod, we do not pretend to show a gixul 
prai'tical method of actually performing tlie experiment. For 
this puiqiosewe must refer to Air-pump. 

Tlie very great pressure of the atmosphere is illustrated 
by the following experiment. Two hollow hemispheres arc 
loosely placed one upon the other as in the figure: the lower 
cotnmuuicales by a tube, in which is a 
stop-eock, (open for the present,) with 
the exhausting apparatus of an air-pump. 
At present there is no impediment to lift¬ 
ing the upper from the lower except its 
weight; the pressure of the air from 
within counterbalancing -that from with¬ 
out. But if the air be withdrawn from 
the interior, and the stop cock closed so 
tliiit the apparatus can be unscrewed 
from the air-pump without allowing the 
air to enter, it will require an enoQnous 
force to sqiiifate the two hemispheres. 
If the diameter of the circle be fourteen 
inches, the least force that wall sepnriite 
them will be equivalent to about half a ton. Such being the 
external pressure, it may appear extraordinary thkl the hu¬ 
man body is capable of supporting it w ithout heiijg crushed to 
atoms. The pressure on llic body is eomputed at several tons. 
But the cause of wonder is jiurely imaginary. In the words 
of Dr. Rohisrm, ‘the human body is a bundle of solids, filled 
or mixed with fluids, and there are few or no pans of it 
which are empty. All cotmnuniiMte either hv vessels or 
pores; and the whole surface is a sieve, throiigli w'hich the 
insensible perspiration is ped'ornicd. The whole extended 
surface of the lungs is open to the |>ressure of the atmo¬ 
sphere ; everytliing is thcrelore in e(|uilibrio; and if free or 
speedy access be given to eiery part, the body will not be 
damaged by the pressure, lioweier gi’oat, any more than a 
wet sponge wouhi he dcrcuged hy pressing it any depth in 
water.' (Merharrical Philosophy, voi. iii. p. 541.) 

The temperature of iiir, as already noticed, influences its 
elastic force, Wo have every reason to conclude, that the 
principal properties of this and all other gases are a conse¬ 
quence of the jiresence of heat, though we do not know 
what the latter is. It is‘probable that air would bixiome, 
first liquid, and then solid, if it could be made sufliciently 
cold. Like all other substances, air gives out beat when it 
is compressed, that is, raises the temperature of surrounding 
bodies, and vice versil. This is stiikingly illustrated by the 
fact that tinder can bo set on fire when the au- in which it is 
contained is suddenly and violently compressed. 

From careful experiments it appears, that air emd oU 
other gases, as well as vapours, and also all mixtures oi 
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IjMea a»d vapours, obtuSn an increase of elastic force for 
every increase of twnperature, and expand, therefore, if «- 
pansion be posMble, in Are vessel which contains them. The 
quantity of this expansion, when tho tejnperature, passes 
from the fr'eezing to the boiUngiwint. of water, (that is, from 
32" to 212° of Fahrenheit’s, from 0° to SO^ of Reaumur’s, 
and from 0° to 100° of tho Centigrade, thermometers,) is 375 
parts oiit a thousand of the bulk which it had at the ffeer- 
ing point. That is, in the apparatus of the precefing port 
of this article, form a gwduated sOSle along B A, and sup¬ 
pose that B E contains a thousand jptirU, and that, the upper 
air being removed, as much mensury is poured in above 
E F as will cause tho membrane E F to stand at E, when 
the temiierature of the air is at the freezing point of water. 
Then, if the air be gradually heated from the freezing to 
the boiling point of water, cither more mermiiy mast be 
poured iii, or the menibraiie with the superincumbent mer¬ 
cury will rise through 375 divisions more of the scale, and 
E will stand at 1375. And this dilatation is uniform : that 
is, whatever exp.vnsion arises from an increase of 12 ° of 
temperature, half as much arises from an increase of 6 °, 
twice as much from one of 24°, and so on. This re¬ 
markable law, which holds, with perhaps a slight variation, 

at very high and very low temperatures, was discovered nearly 
at the same time by Dalton in England, and Gav-Lussae 
in France. Now, in Fahrenheit’s thermometer there arc 
312°—32°, or 180° between the boiling and freezing points 
of water; 80° in Reaumur’s, and H)() in the Centigrade. 
Consequently the Whole increase of bulk, or wall give 
tsVAtt. siU-d. »nd fir the variations of bulk corre¬ 

sponding to a rise of one degree of temperature on each of 
the three thermometers; that is, -, 57 ;, s'Jo-s^d jjs, respec¬ 
tively. But in applying tliese rules, it must be recollected, 
that, taking Fabreiibeit’s thermometer, for example, A»e 
expansion is jjs of the Imlh tchich it had at the freetin^ 
paint. Suppose, for instance, we liave a bulk of air which 
occupies 1000 cubic inches at tlif temperature of 62° 
Fahrenheit, and wc wish to know liow mncli it would <x;- 
cupy under the same pressure at 82° of the same. Tlie 
firat temperature is 30° atiovc the freezing point, so that 
the 1000 ciihie inehes arc composed of—firstly, tiie bulk 
at the freezing point, secondly, or tj of ll>at liulk due 
to the additional 30- of temperature. Therefore, the 1000 
cubic inehes arc IV^ or (-j of the tmlU at tlie freezing point, 
which latter must, tlierei’ore, be j? of 1000 cubic inches, 
or >"tV. It is of this which is added for every degree 
between 62' and 82° or that is for the wliole 20 . 
Now j ’4 ofis cubic inches, whence 103011 cubic 
indies is the bulk at 82 ’. 

This law apitears not to be quite exact at very ,high or 
very low temperatures. We subjoin tlie results of thee,\pcri- 
nicntsof MM. Dulong and I’etit upon the relative expan¬ 
sions of air and mercury. [Pouillet, EUmem de Physique, 
first edition, vol. i. part, i. p. 259.] 
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From tlie first two columns of which %e see that the dilata¬ 
tions of air and meroury are notexacAy in tho same propor¬ 
tion at high temporatures. The third column Is dervkod 
from the first two, thus: if, in passing through 100 ° on tho 
air thermometer, the hulk 1 0,000 increased to 13#50, what 
accession of bulk will arise from supposing a ftirthor acces¬ 
sion of 4870 degrees? We see that when the mercury is 
dilated so as to increase half as much as it increased from the 
freezing to tlic boiling point of water, (from 100 ° to 150°,) the 
air does not gain quite so much (from 100° to 148°* 70). 
That is, either the mercury expands iiiorc, or the air iess, 
above the boiling point of water, than below. Certain 
theoretical considerations, into which we cannot here enter, 
make it highly probable that it i.s the mercury which takes 
a gi-eater rate of expansion, and that the law aliove stated is 
rigorously true for air and gases at all temperatures. 

( 3 u the propeiAes of air with regard to other bodies, we 
may notice that probably there is a slight adhesion of air to 
1 many, if not to all, surfaces. A small needle may be made 
to swim on water, and in this state l.lie water evidently re¬ 
tires from around it, leaving it, as it were, suspended over a 
hollow in the fiiiid. This is atlriliuted to tlin adhe.sion of a 
coat of air, whiidi, witTi the iron, makes the wbnlc speci¬ 
fically lighter than tho water. Recent experiments on the 
pendulum, the most delicau; of all })bilnsopbieal instruments, 
have led some to suspect, that in addition to the resistance 
of the air, a slight eoalitig of Ibis substance travels witV, the 
pendulmii, and thereby caii-ses an in-egtdar addition to its 
weight. (.Soe PKNDtii.UM.] 

In tilts article we have considered only the chemical and 
mechanical properties of air. The constitution sjf the whole 
nia.ss will come under the article Atmospukuk. To com¬ 
plete the subject, rel'cr to OxvtiKN, Ruspiration, Com¬ 
bustion, Vkntii.ation, Acot'STius, Akuodyn Allies, and 
also to Turner's ChemiMry. tbiirlh edition, p. 231 ; Biot, 
Precis de Physique, 207 ; and the various articles on the 
I subject in the Enci/clopa'd:'t Metrcypalitam. 
i AIR-GUN. An instrument for projecting bullets, in 
I which the moving jxiweristbc vitzli of condensed air allowed 

c 



to escape, instead of the formation of gases ansmg from tne 
ignition of gunpowder. The air-gun and the common gun 
are therefore the same in principle, and it is only necessary 
to describe the pccuhariAes of its mechanism. 

We have given above the section of one of the earlier species 
of air guns. 

In the stock of the gun is a condensing syringe, the pis- 
tbii of which is M S, by means of which air is condenst>d 
into the cavity C S, which has a valve opening inwards, just 
behind the bullet K. The barrel, KA, is open, and tho 
bullet (which should just fit ’tSfe barrel) is inserted in the 
usu»} .wavjgiPhe trigger, O. opens the' valve behind the 
buDeh JtiwP|e!rmits the rush of the condensed air, which 
propels the bullet forward.*The moment the finger Ls with¬ 
drawn from the trigger, the air closes the valve, and remains, 
somewhht less condensed than before, for the next discharge. 

The same principle has been variously applied. In the 
magatri^air-gun, there is a reservoir of bullets, in a channel 
undiB^^ehanAl, <meof whieh is tamed in by a cyUndricol 


I cook piented by a jube, which m one posiAon is a contiriun- 
' Aon of the reservoir of bullets, and in another, of the ban el. 
Thus by turning the gun upside down and turning tho 
cock, a'bullet falls into it from the reservoir, which, on re¬ 
turning the cock, is of course in the barrel. In some ait- 
guns, the cavity containing the condensed air is a hollow 
copper ball, which can be scrcweil on to the gun after con¬ 
densation. The atV-eaKe is so called because it is usually 
in the form of a walking-stick. The handle contains tho 
condensed air, and can lie unscrewed and filled by a separate 
condensing syringe. There is some mention of an instru¬ 
ment similar in principle to the air-gun among the ancients; 
and it is said that Ctesihius, a celebrated mechanical philo¬ 
sopher, who lived, n.c. 120, at Alexandria, cohstmetod an 
instrument, in which tho air, by its elMtic force, discharged 
an arrow frotn a tube. Histotre des Muthetnci- 

tiques, vol. i, p. 267.) The invention, such as we have de¬ 
scribed it. is ascribed to Marin, a native of Lirieux, in France, 
who is said to have presented an air-gun to SLenry IV, 
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« No power, bn^ ssjly convenient adaptation of power, i» 
gained in an air-^n, since the condensation of the air re-, 
quires force. If the arm which condenses the air intq the 
cavity could, without exertion, follow tbo bullet, and employ 
its foase only in pushing the latter onwards, it would com¬ 
municate the veloeity which the bullet would receive from 
the gun, before as much fcreo had been expended as would 
be rcQuired for the condensationfor the whole foseo eni; 
ployed in overcoming the friction of the piston would be 
saved. This consideration will be more fully discussed in 
the aidi^ Machine. 

The elastic force of the gas produced from gunpowder is 
stated by Dr. Hutton to- be about 1000 times that of com¬ 
mon air, at the moment when it is produced. And the 
velocities which' are produced by diflerent forces are not as 
the forces themselves, but as the square roots of the forces. 
Attending to this consideration only, a compression of forty 
atmospheres, as it is called,—that is, a condensation of forty 
equal Dullqf of air into oue,—would give a velocity bearing to 
that of gunpowder the proportion of Uio square root of 4 0 
to that of toon, or oiio-nfth. But there is another circum¬ 
stance to bo attended to. The uas generated from gunpow¬ 
der quickly expands itself into many times its first dimensions, 
thereby diminishing its elastic force in the same proportion; 
whereas, if the cavity be large, the expansion of the-air in 
the cavity, when it has also filled the barrel, will not mate¬ 
rially alter its elastic force. Attending to this, we find, by 
a rough eale.ulalion, that, from the preceding supposition, we 
might expect to have more than half the veloeity of gun¬ 
powder. The air-gun 1ms never been used in war, on 
aecount of its expense, and the force wliicli must be exerted 
to condense the oir. Tlio latter objoittion has disappeared 
since the use of steam: a few vciy small and portable en¬ 
gines kept constantly at work would provide ammunition 
for a large army. For great guns, the use of condensed air 
has never, to our knowledge, been attempted: in fact, the 
air-gun itself has always been considered as a toy, unless in 
a very few cases, where it has been the instrument of private 
and cowardly revenge. 

AIR-PUMP. A philosophical instiument for removing 
the air out of a vessel. Wc shall also include under this 
head llie apparatus for forcing more air into a vessel, better 
known by the name of the Condensing Syringe, as the two 
differ very shghlly in their main principle and simplest con- 
sU-uetion. 




Above wo have the sao^ons of the simpiost forms of an ex- 
hausling and of a condeming syringe. Both consist of a 
tube closed at one end, e.,.eepting an orifice to w-hich a valve 
or lid is atlached. A piston, with a rod .and handle, enters 
at tho other end, and can he moved up and down the tube. 
The piston is not entirt^y closed, but has a valve opening 
the same way as the other valve. Both ore attached to 
vessels, the air of which is to be rarefied or condensed. In 
fig. 1, or the exhausting syringe, both valves open upwards; 
or let air only oitf of the vessdl and the piston: in fig. 2, or 
the condensing syringe, both open downwards, or let air only 
into the vessel and the piston. 

Let the whole content of each vessel be, for example, six 
times that of the tube of the syringe, and let both pistons be 
pushed down. We first take Ae exhausting syringe. The 
instant the piston begins to rise, there is no air betw-een 
• A and B, the valve a is kept shut by the pressure of tho ex¬ 


terior air, while tha a% in the vessel, premine 4^ S fttnn nii- 
derrpath at tfe rgte of about fifteen pounds' tu the sqUaie , 
inch, rtases it, an4 the air in the vessel is thus djftrihuted: 
between the vessel and ,thf tube. If we cell tho tube one 
measure, the vessel so that the air which 

occupied six measures nowocoupias seven, or is only six- 
sevenths ^its fbrmer density. 

again, the air in tile tube if ct^pr^UMm, but cannot return 
into the vessel, because h By the 

time the piston has retiitped thfough hae-Mvanth of its 
descent, the equilibrium between the air in the tube tbe 
external air will be re-established ; and by the time the piston 
has descended so much farther that the additional elastic 
force acquired from compression wfll sufilcc to lift the valve ' 
A, the latter 'will open, and the air will rush out. This con¬ 
tinues until the piston has quite returned to b. That is to 
say, after every stroke of the piston, the air in the vessel has 
only six-sevenths of the density which it.had before the 
stroke, since the air contained in six measures is expanded 
into seven by the rise of the piston. iPherefore at tiie end of 
the second stroke, the density is ^ of } or R, that is, 36 
measures of common air would weigh as much as 49 of the 
air we have now got inside the vessel. At the end of tho 
third strokaithe density is f of J j, or H j. Without going 
farther, sufiico it to say, that at the end of the twentieth 
stroke, the density of the rarefied air is about j'j; and at 
the end of 100 strokes, it would take about five million of 
measures of the rarefied air to weigh as much as one of com¬ 
mon air. But long before this time a limit would be put to 
the exhaustion, in the present state of the apparatus. The 
air in the vessel cannot escape into the tube unless it has 
force sulliciont to lift up the valve n; which after a certain 
number of strokes will not be the case, for the elastic force 
of the air diminishes in the same proportion as its den-sity, 
being at first fifteen pounds to the square inch; so that by 
tbo time the density is reduced to jJ,j, the valve, if it present 
a surface of one square inch, will not rise, if it bo so heavy 
as half an ounce. Let us, then, suppose B to be fastened to 
the piston by a loose string, so long that it becomes tightened 
just before the piston reaches its greatest height. The string 
will tiicn open the valve, and the rarefaction will take place 
as usual. 

The condensing instrument will now be easily understood. 
Let the piston be raised, the valves will then be open ; but 
the moment the piston begins to descend, the rush of air out¬ 
wards will shut c, and tho whole of the air in tho tube will 
be forced into the vessel, which admits it, since n opens in¬ 
wards. If this be done quickly, so that hardly any air 
escajies, seven nica.sures of air, after the stroke, will occupy 
the space filled by six measures hefiwe it. so that the density 
of the air in tlic vessel will be J ; or six measures of con¬ 
densed air will weigh as much as seven of common ai*. 
Wlicn the piston returns, air rushes in thvough c, and 
presses the valve n, which nevertheless, unless made too 
hea\'y, does not open, l>ccause it is pressed with a greater 
force from witliin. In every succeeding .stroke an additional 
measure of common air is added to the stock already con¬ 
tained in the vessel. At the end of the second stroke tho 
density is f ; at the end of the third |, and so on. Every 
succeeding stroke will he more difficult; for the air con¬ 
tained between c and n in the descent of the piston, will not 
force D open, until it is more compressed than the air within 
the vessel. Also the condensation increases only in arith¬ 
metical progression, while the corresponding ijjrefaction in the 
exhausting syringe takes jilaco in gconietrical progre.ssion. 
llwould take 30,000,000 of strokes, all but one, to produce a 
condensation, the corresponding rarefaction to which is 
gained in a hundred. It is needless to say that no materials 
we could put togctlicr would bear such a pressure, and no 
force wo could exert would create it. 

The exhausting syringe we have described, is, in principle, 
the common air-pump. We shall now proceed to describe , 
duthbertson's air-pump, containing the most rceent material 
iinprovemcntG. 

The circular plate at the top is metal gi!ountf:to,g ,perfect 
plane surface, on which is placed an inverted glass^ai’, from 
which the air is to bo exhaustedyucalled the receiver, tlie 
bottom of which is also carefull^ground: so that if the 
plate be slightly smeared with grease and the receiver placed 
upon it, the junction of tlv^'two is air-tight. Tho liple in 
the middle of tho plate is the end of a tube, which extends 
vertically downwards uptil, curving at tlie bottom, it ptisses 
througti the front tcain below the barrels, with the interior 
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of oabli of wUil'h if commuiiicales. These barrels are ex- 
haustinjf syringes, the crmstnietioii of which will presently 
be ippre parlicnlarly tlescritjoil: they are worked by rack- 
work, comrannicaling with a ct)g-whcel and handles, space 
for the racks to play being cut in the tipper wood-work of 
the apparatus. On the left are the gauges for ascertaining 
the* degree of exhaustion obtained, and at a is a place for a 
HKAH-tJ^uoK. See also svpkon-oauoe, o.s we shall here 
only describe the most common, the barometer-gauge. The 
box attached to the under beam on the left contains mercury, 
out of which rises a tube and a graduated scale, as in the ba¬ 
rometer. »This tube passes through the higher wood-work, 
and also ends in the orifnic which is in tlie middle of the 
plate, so thafathe communication being free, the air in the 
.receiver, and,that in the tube above the raenairy, are in the 
same state. Hence as the air is rarefied, the external air 
will force some mercury up the tube, and the height to whicli 
it has risen will shew the degree of rarefaction, b'or ex¬ 
ample, suppose that tllh common barometer being .10 inches 
high, the barometer-gauffe of the air-pump stands at 20 
inches. If tlic vacuum were complete, the harometer-gnuge 
would he a common barometer, and would stand at 3o iticUos: 
hut as it stands only at 20 inches, the pressure of the air in 
the receiver is equivalent to 10 inches of mercury, or one- 
third of that *«f the exterior air. Therefore the djBlisity of 
the air in the receiver is one-third of that of the exterior "air, 
or two-thirds tf the air have been removed. 

The followiugcut shews* section oftlie piston rod, as well as 
of the baritil. Tlid tube OT'oomes from the receiver, and aircan 
bo admitted by it into the barrel when the rod^,g is raised. 
The rod gg passes into the piston-rod (which is hollow) and 
works stiifiy in it, being however unconnected with it oxecpl 
by friction. This rod consi.sts of two jiarts, above and below 
L, the latter of which is not lliick enough to fill the orifice hi 
which it plays. ^ But when the piston descends, the eonical 
juncture of tbC’ thicker and thinner parts is brought upon 
this orifice, and shuts it close. After this, and during the 
rest of^ie descent, the hollow piston-rofl slides downwards 
upon tuS rpdgg. As spun as tho piston begins to ascend, 
the roll is raised witl^, owing to tlic friction, so far as the 
nut o w'tll let it rise, alter which the piston-rod slides up gg. 
We have here the lower valyc of ilu! exhausting syringe, 
sliut during the descent oi' the piston, open during the 
ascent, and not tmiaied by the force ol tbc air from under¬ 
neath, eo that the ftinetions of the string which we supyiosed 



in our first exemplification are performed. A little higher 
up the barrel we fliid the piston, as better shown in the ad 
joining figure. The external part is a partial piston not 
connects with the piston-rod, but 
fitting closifly to the barrel. The 
liiston-rod, whttfi-rising, fits this ex¬ 
actly, renders it air-aight, and causes 
it also to rise. Rpt when the piston- 
rod is descendit^i jtji^ll not cause 
the diwccnt of tlie exterior, and, as we 
: have'called it, partial, piston, until the 
projecting should^ tin (in uic figure) 
come upon it; andi'Osthese shoulders 
do not go all tiia^ay round, the pis¬ 
ton in descending is not air-tight. 
This apparatus supplies the place of 
the upper vajye, being air-tight in 
the ascent, but not go in the descent. 
Looking above the piston, we find 
that its rod works in inetid shoulders, 
tlie interval l^eta een which is occu¬ 
pied by stMlgttthers. The space 
above the Opposite to c is 

filled oaiphici,ig,e»municaled 
slowly th theldath^i i^d also tothc 
barrcT beneath. From tffls latter, 
however, it is immediately expbjlad 
by the rise of the piston, wBich fafeee 
it, as ire^iis the air in the bafi^, 
throug^i Jm^^hannei :«a. The oil and 
the air mtm/sforce up the rod in the 
cavity R, ^ieh rod, working in coHars, 
answers the purpose of a valve. Tho 
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there lo^ffed^taitilfioUectedi iA iuffloient 4ua; _ 
tti lkw again into ne reservbijf at.l*.' The .ak mcapei^Stto 
ttoestenor atttMjMre. *“ ' > '1. 

' Haring sboWB.mitt here inign&kraire^hjt 

during the deseeo^ and o^m during the with an 

upper valve tW^esoent and shWauring the 

ascent, we npi^ tpt repeat DtKinannhr in which the rarefac¬ 
tion is prodttoed.;* We have dnV further to notioe, that a 
branch fkaa. the main'tubo|ldnch. enta(p the receiver is 
carried duough tk^ under wood-work in front, and emerges 
at B. Tt' is here stopped by a|ft(mw; bnt when tire operator 
desires to restore the air und^ ttie receiver, he opens this 
screw, upon 'Aich thej^pminuhioatien between the exterior 
atmosphere Mt,d the 'recei^r is restored, and the ,air rushes 
.in. In the.^l^spective figpire, a cross bar, in whit|^ the 
upper parts'm the barrels are enclosed to strengthen them 
in their TKMihdh.,is omitted for clearness. • 

The iull(^Bg experimimtl ere among the most comn^ 
of those ■ahowS with the air-puir»—1. If tho receiver be 
open at botl^ends, and the up^tWfl<» bo. stopped by the 
hand,—'OX^ustion, the pressure of the exterior air will 
prevent'^'tlie''removal of the hand. If a piece of bladder be 
tied tight over the orifice, as tire exhau-stion proceeds, the 
bladder will bo pressed inwards, and will finally burst with 
a loud noislo. The pressure of the air is also proved by the 
experiment of * the .hemiiphorcs, described in the articlo 
Am. 

2. The weight of the atr is proved by exhausting a copper 
ban fumisBed with a stop-cock, which is shut before the 
ball is retnoved from the air-pump. It will then be found to 
weigh less than before the exhaustion was mtido. 

3. The preseneg,of air in various substances may be de¬ 
tected. A- glass of^uid placed under the receiver will give 
out bubbles c||pir as soon as the exhaustion begins. A 
shrivelled apple will be restored to apparent freshness by tho 
expansion of tho air which it contains; but will resume its 
original appearance when the air is allowed to return. . 

4. The elasticity of air may be shown by placing a bladder 
under tho receiver, not distended, |nd me mouth of which 
is tied up. On exhausting the reoei#t, the air oontaine-d in 
the bladder will expand it more and more, ns more of the 
pressure from the exterior is removed; and the bladder will 
filially burst from the interior pressure. If a hole bo made 
in the smaller end of an egg, which is placed under tho re¬ 
ceiver. the small bubble of air. which is always tbund in the 
larger end, will, by its expansion, force out the contents of 
the egg. 

The first vacuum was made by Torricelli (see Toimi- 
CKLLi, BAROMKTEtt), but if|^ first air-pump was constructed 
by Otto von Cruerii^, who exhibited it publicly at tho Im¬ 
perial Diet of Ratisiten in 1654. It wag an exhausting 
syringe, attached underneath a spherical glass receiver, and 
worked somew’hat like a common nu^p. The syringe was 
entirely immersed ip water to render it air-tight. Shortly 
afterwards, Boyle con^j^cted an air-pump in which the 
syringe was so far irdtproved that the water could be is- 
jwnsed with. He also first applied rack work to the syringe. 
The second syringe an^the baroraeter-gauge were afterwards 
added by Hawk^Be, laid several minor improvements were 
made by Gravesande atid\Smoateni. All the alterations 
which have bpen made ^ainite the tidie oftihe invention, how- 
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ever im|Kdtaiit^ relate to the mechanism only^!4^ tiot to the 
prinet^aoh which tliepump ae.ts. 

Wepve, in the preceding column, a drawing of a more 
pm^ ble and less exa^#%species of air-pump, which, after 
wnat we have said,:wW&>d no description. j - 

The small pliate behind the receiver ig for an«i||ter small 
receiver Ml which a giittge is phiee4^ .T^ tomm ia nothing 
more than a comnmn Damtnetot^whkk^faw nwijl^ ditor 
nution of pressure fibrn the air% thB.nwniver, in tlk.sama 
way as the common barometer whenthe presBure of tMetorte- 
rior air is lessened by a change of weather. 

For further details see Hutton's Mathematit^tj^tininairy, 
En^clopcedia Metropolitana, article ‘PneumaiicB.’ Lara- 
ner's Cyclopmdia, article ' Pneumarics.' Biot, Tndti de 
/’Awffloue, i. 127. » 

AIR, in music, signifies ilfe/orfy ; the terms are synom- 
mous; it being understood that b|^ both words is meant 
succession of single sounds in measured time. 

The etymology of this word is very ptoeriain.,. The Della 
Crusca Dictirmiry quotes Redi, who in ,1698, as the 
first who used the term in a npskta sense;' biit had the 
compilers of that ponderous wofk been more (Bligent in their 
research, they would have discovered that an eminent writer 
of their own ebuntry, Zarlino, in his htitutimi Hartnmiche 
iVenetia, 1589), had employed it more than a century and 
a half earlier. It is found in Morley's Introduction and in 
Bacon's A’sraji#, both of which were published in 1597; 
and, about the same time, Shakspeare introdiy^ it in his 
Tempest. t 

The term air, as employed in music, is most likely not 
derived frean aiw word that bears the same meaning, but bad 
its origin, we rave ventured to surmise, in a pure meta¬ 
phor, which owed its birth to the perception of n certain 
reacmbfance between elemental air and melody (or musical 
air) in the quaUriesof lightness and buoyancy, elemental air 
occupying the upper part of our sphere, as melody oecopies 
the upper pai-t in music. And here it is necessary to our 
hypothesis to state, that the term air certainly awos not ap¬ 
plied to musical purposes till long after hanh'dhy, or mu||ie 
in parts, was commonly practised, and treated as a mostim- 
portant branch of the art. 

Rousseau says that the name of air is given Jh all melo 
dies, to distinguish tlrem from recitative. BbSuard, in .tlte 
Encycltrfxdie MithiKiique, mildly censurea this ^pimoB, 
and, with some hesitation, offers the following definition*:— 
a piece of music, composed of a certain number of mek^ieus 
plirasos, united in a regular symmetrical form, and tovmi- 
nating m «ic key in which it began. Sulzcr has followed 
M. Suard; so has Pietro Liehtenthal; but, without objecting 
to his dofiiiilion, we consider the common and sim^ one 
the best,—namely, that succession of single sonsds, regu¬ 
lated by the laws of musical rhythm, which constitutes what, 
in homely language, is called a tsine. [See Rhythm.]** 

Air is, allowedly, the most important of the constituents 
of music. A composition may be replete with learned and 
ingenious harmony, may abound in fugMe, in upilation, and 
all the contrivances of science, but without good Ihelody^will 
never appeal to the heart, and seldom afford any gratification 
to the car. Haydn carried this opinion so far as to say, 

‘ Let your air bo good, and your composition, whatever it 
may be, will possess beauty, and must certainly please.' 
Air is in music what design and outline are in the sister art 
of painting i'hurmony is the filling up, and the colouring. (See 
Marcello's Pr^ace to his Psalms, quoted in an article on An- 
•lient Greek hlusic, in No. V. oi^e Philological Museum.) 

The Greeks had many kinds of airs, wfiiSJi they called 
names, OT songs; and we learn from the work of Philodeinu* 
on Music, recovered from the ruins of Herculaneum, diat* 
every trade and occupation had jf-s Ho/tot, or appropriate 
airs, which were played or sung to tho workmen while they 
laboured, 

Tile various kinds of airs, instrumental as w^ vocal, 
will be found under tVieir ditt'oreut heads. [See AaLKMAKD, 
Baiicarollb, &c.] In music composed for the ^eatre, 
and which is constantly introduced into the concert-rtoih, 
are riie tbllowing varieties of air, de^nated by Italian 
ttenominations, vK.— 

1. Tho Aria di Carattere (gkaracteristic car), which is 

. disringuished by fotoe and enerirs of expression, and by 
l^amatic effect. * 

2. The Aria Parlante (smpahing car), which is rather 
declaimed than sung, and u best suited to the btiffo,'W 
comic performer. 
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Tto Anei 4i Cantabile (.siting air), a. 
air, callrog forth-the axpreSBian and tasta of the 
4 . Tha Aria dt. Sravura (litta?iHy, air qf eouM^, for a 
dashing «{i^ "an wr in which tho |)erformer display^ fois 
powan of $^ution, and aeoka rtthef^^agtoniahtiw ple«|ii 
AIfl-!^A:DP£R, in ichthyology, a peculiar organ with 
fh# groat majOTity of fishes are nroyided, and by 
whieh they are enabled *» adapt the apeeme gravi^ of then* 
bodies to the various pressures of the superincumbent water 
at different deptha ^ner^ly speaking, the specific gravity 
of the muscles, cartilagos, 8cc., or, if we may be permuted to 
use the qxp^sion, of the llesh, of fishes, differs in no 
sible degree fi»m that of the element in which they reside; 
but it will bp observed, that this specific gravity cannot be 
altered at the option of the animal; hence arises the tie- 
cessity of some iieciilitd contrivance to enable the individual 
to adapt itself to the varied and rapid change of circum- 
stanoos, to which fishes, above all other animals, are parti¬ 
cularly sulnect, This important object is accomplished by 
means of tm organ usually called the air-bladder, because 
it serves as a receptacle for a certain quantity of air, by the 
increase or decrease of which the alteration in the animal's 
weight, compared with that of the surrounding fluid, is ac¬ 
complished. Tlie vessel Itself is composed of a, lengthened 
sack, sometimes simple^ as in the c.ommou perch, sometimes 
divided into two or more compartments, by a lateral or trans¬ 
verse ligature, os in the trout and salmon, and, at other 
times, uu'iiished with appendices, more or less nuroerou.s 
according to tho particular species. In all cases, it is com¬ 
posed of a thick internal coat of a fibrous texture, and of a 
very thin ej^mal coat j the whole being euvolopecl 411 the 
general covering of the intestines. m 

The motlifications of this organ arc infinitely varied in 
different genera ahd species of fishes. In the greater num¬ 
ber of instances, it has no external opening, and the air 
with which it is found distended is believed to bo pixiduecd 
by the secretion of a certain glatiduluus organ, with which j 
it is in' all those cases provideil. In fresh-water fishes, the 
air-bladder t^municates sometimes with the tesophagus, 
and sometimes with the stomach, by means of a small 
tube; and it is obsen'able, that in the greater number of 
these instances, in wliicli it has a diicct external communi¬ 
cation wifif'tfoe intestines, the secveting glands above-men¬ 
tioned do not elfct; thus giving us strong reason to believe 
, thal its functions and uses m'e not uiiifurmly the same in 
all the difSwent classes of fishes. A very limited number of 
specie!^ among others the common eel, have air-bladders, 
not only opening by an external dm^t, but likewise provided 
with secreting glands; and thus occupying an intermediale 
station between the two larger classes, at least as far as tho 
nature and functions of thi.-, organ are concerned. 

Ifi general, all fishes which enjoy great power.s of loco- 
motioib and have ot'casion to puss through v arious degrees of 
superincumbent pressure ig Their rapid transition.^ from the 
surface to the bottom of the ocean, arc provided w i^ this im¬ 
portant organ; ant^fo indispensable is it in tbeiv economy, 
that those Wjhich, for the sake of experiment, have been de- 
'» privet of it, have sunk helpless to the bottom, and there 
«^reinainod incapable of moving, tufieveii of maintaining their 
'equiUbrium. But to fishes whose habits and organization 
confine fiiera either to the surfiwx; of the water or to the bottom 
bp the sea, and ■yhicb, therefore, do not require to pass 
through different depths, or to encounter difi'erent degrees of 
pressures, Up possession of an air-bladder is by no moans so 
essentially requisite. Acepvdingly we find, all tho dif- 
forent species qif cays fold ploucouccles or flat fish, sucli as 
sfoites, solas, turbpts, 'brills, &c., which live only upon the 
eeasts and sandrbanks fo the bottom of tiio ocean,,as w’cll 
as (he mackorei Sfod others which find their food entirely 
at the surface, have iio air-hladder; and so small is the rela¬ 
tion of this otherwise importantorgiin to the general conforma¬ 
tion of fishes, that we sometimes find it preseifo iii oiiespecies, 
and wanting altogether in another of the satoe geniit. 

Some zodogists have stippo.sed, that the air-bladder may 
he connected with the respiration of fishes, ajid have ad- 
dficefi facts in support of this pinion, which certainly eepder 
‘ it extremely prohaUfo. At present, bowevor, liothiug cer-r, 
■tajB ig known, upon the subject. Fisliermen are well ac- 
(Wgjfofod ’Wifii the nature and functions of the air-bladder, 
ori as they most commonly call it, the sttam. 
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form As less definite; they ofto appear tOi-^^fofo 
tihns of a mass of cellular snbsfanee, and Shaft pi^eet is 
unknown; well-known kjatances of their jwesonee ape the 
chambers in the pifihbr the walnut-ttee, an^ ’to 
cavities in the stem of the bamboo, and nther stoi^ ' 
AIR-PLANTS are so called because toff the 

power of living for a considerable time if sw^ded in sih- 
without being in contact with any fothstance from which'^ey 
can absorb food. It is, however, a mistake fo suppose that 
these plants are naturfoly suspended frqely in the ait; and 
that such a situation is that in which thhy will thriv%f toy 
will only exist in air for a shorter or longer jperiod^a^eording 
to the species and to other circumstances, but in the end they 
w ill perish. , 

There are two different tribes to which to name of air- 
plant.s has been ap])licd; of which one, containing the moss- 
like 'I'illandsia umenidcs, which hangs in foatoons from the 
bl anches of tress in the hot damp forests of tedpcal America; 
and the fragrant 7 '. xijihioides, which ailorna the balconies 
of tile houses in Buenos Ayres, is called by botauiSts Brome~ 
liacece; tofotlicr, iiboimding in species of the most different 
nature and appearance, is iiaratxl Orckidear, It i* to tlio 
latter, almost exclusiv^, tliat the gardener has hitherto 
turned his attention, aira that the following remarks apply. 

Till within a few years the cultivation (ff air'ldants of the 
Orchis tribe was sfoqiosed to be attendwl with insuperable 
(lifliculties; and of the many hundreds of lieuutiful species 
that are found in foreign countries, scarcely any were known 
in Europe, except from drawings, bad descriptions, and im¬ 
perfect dried specimens. The method of growing them was 
BO entirely unknown, that no one ever expected to preserve 
a sjioi'ies beyond a few nuintlis after its importation, The 
application of physiological princ i{fts has, however, at length 
overcome all uilficulties to so great ii ctegwe, tlgit orcMdmus 
air-plants have becoino comparatively common in tho hot¬ 
houses of the lovers of beautiful flowers; and there appears 
litde rea-son to doubt that in a fowy^ars it will be as common 
to see tht^^n suspended in the drawingT|aomS of the richer 
inhabitants ef this country as they |<mg havetoen in the 
houses of the Chinese ; a ‘purpose for which to surpassing 
beauty and delicious fragrance of many render tofo particu¬ 
larly well adapted. , 

Hie native country of these cMofoi |tfoifo is wherever a 
climate is found in which heat and tnoisrere. are in excess. 
Within the tropies-in Asii, Africa, andiAmerica, in damp 
and shady forests, by the side of fotmtaiiw, within reach of 
the i^y of waterfalls, perched upeti, to briButos of trees, 
or (fohfring Wtecks and stones by mafoas of to^'lotfo and 
writhing nxiW,—ordepiiig among ttfosSi re ‘ 
in tile midst of brgk^a and other moiatiiri 
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an such situaUons they fofo Jla^ fo in 

those regions where to heit j| jtecatoM^Ay'to 
drymess, as the open plato sandy deserts 

of Arabia and Afriofo they afoi Stlfoost aitooly unknown. 
The principal stations for tofo to to Mfoto fo BrsiU and 


Peru, the lower mouto*i|| 
dagascar, end the „ 

Nipal, and the wbofo ef to i 
alotie nearly three tnuktod | 
tliat country they are dtoto 
thousands in mottittam fisreglili 
and a rich undorgrevftt ( 


ifoit Indies, Ma 
jungle of 
f indava 
4. In 
toes by 

to, a-ray 


oiv as fhey mnit commonly call it, the siMm. Tljcy aiti ac- jOf Simlight can ento to dltof tototo ttoglitov 
customod to per^rajfo to vessel with a flue needle in cod, : ’Bnch are the Condtoto*'toto to«»h air-^a»ts,-,0f the 
and oflier foieto* toich. require to be brought flfesb to kitad now described; natuMtoitori'C; 1. high fomperature; 


2, foffuted liffht, like tofo#a tol not direct 
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6l^AaTtt>tAsii^«ind%ieir mate :'to^ aa & tni|t^ t)dtw|(^(il^or rdtiKlffM iifbMiis'« wiliji th« 

4 r^>ka of tt«ef| ^ ori,,ftoMS and iock|. no-tr«t6r cin io4ke> il^f -Wdor. TiiO utlii^ Stream hdl^ tlteti att'dastietljr 
itt Iteoei'ie inust n^waj^y ]ins 16 tUe itn(n«^|G Vicinity of the inOftUli-ttivm in 

lijrfis bf lia|j.;;jAn!i it is toJM Bnaith, ivlien' ft nomt-htet miles to its 

;^^hisna^tor6;fnjt^ fflaM^Wto-ohietly to : i)amp, cottflnenoa with, too river OueO, a ||ttle wdow the villofte of 

,'iihoaB,]^ti hiwwitia atainl^wai hO his crtijects; the thresh Armih^llms aJtoteSnted, thh at^tolbch takes the ntoiia 
i^mer wBheitdrir^m ^ tfemiOi- bst We IdttOr will require of the Autobetq' W; ttows iihsttliiftown of Kingstoaniooh- 
him to alter etiW^ytiis ushil^ode of ouUivation. Instead Hull%to the German Oeeto, '■ -, ■ 

of considering iti what kind soil his air-plahto are tb he AIRS AND cALDBH NAl^GATlON. [Spe’^JSt-- 
placed, he will endeavour to nbpense with soil) and to supply UeuJ tV ^ ^ 

jts place with bite of rotten wood, chopped moss in very AlRE, a town in the foV&er province of Allois, aihlAle 
small qitantiflos, ftag^nte of half-baked pottery, such as present department of Pas de Calais (Stciitg of Calhiii), 
gardeft-pots,,|tnd thipiker stands on the Lys, (which joins the Scheldt at Ghent,) alid 

’ ^esq, MW'the pwits Which enable modem gardeners to is about nine or ten miles 8. E. of,8t. Oiner, with Wl(iCh.it 
obtein i'Oertiidh degree of |upces8. Bat equal at least in commuhicatos by a canal. It is a neat town and well paveA 
iinpoTtatiiDeto allof them is,p eircumstonce of which thoy ayc but situated in a low marshy soil. . It 1* adotaOd vdth fouft^ 
Only just li^^tung to be a#are, namely, that air-plahto, dp tains, whicli are so many natural JOtS; the Water, oii 'dig- 
all other tropicdl plants require; aifeason of repose and cessd- giiig to the depth of 150 feet, riS^ rapidly to the eutfoOc. 
tion from .vigorous growth. If 6 gfWener were to be told that The enicf trade of the town is in linens kndfiJilSaftir tt 
be oap tp.%eep hisvines or his i)enche8 growing incessantly makes tiles and soap. ThO population of Alto is aboOt 
without imy season of rest, he would consiiler bis adviser either and its distance from Parik f32 mites N. Aire wtpf'ip 
a madman, or art ignorant pretender; and yet he luinself birth-place of Mallebronche. ItiS in 50°38'N. lat,, S“>a'3t, 
coramjts the same capital error with his hothouse and green- E. long. r , 

house plants. He is incessantly endeavouring to maintain Tliere is another town of the same name in the deparimklit 
the perpOtuai spring of tho poets, and he wonder-s that his of Landes, on the River Adour; hutitisnow a place of srtikll 
plants are siokly and barren. This arises from raisundor- importance, with a population of above 3500. This plaCe 
standing the wmt'known fact, that there is no winter m hot was once the residence! of Alarie, king of the Goths; and is 
countries. It is true that in equatorial i-egions tliere is the ancient Hews Juf/'t, or AturH. It is 408 miles from 
neither frost nor snow, and that in many climates there is Paris S.S.IV., 43° 43'N. lat. )4'W. long. si 
no ooid season—but it does not, thereforei ffiUow that plants AISLE, or AILE, (In Architectuie,) IfidiretitlyAoni the 
have no season of repose. The fact is, that Within the tro- Latin word dfa, a wing, through the'fVench’ife'fe, whieji hrts 
pics, or in t^b latitudes where frost and snow and periodical the tame signiPcalion. In French, this term iS-wtoi^d to 
eoM are unlWown, tiro Season of rest is tho dry season. At the outlying and returning ends of a huildiftgf^loMt'We 
time of the year vegetation is arrested by a parching air distinguish by iti English equivalent, wing; siieh ttfe'^e 
and a fervid sun”; the current of life in the trees of the forest columned ends of th@ front of the PosteOnioe, artd fhe «d- 
becomes languid, herbs lose theirstems and dj|appear, leaves vunced (laiiks of Ihc Pimlico palace in London. We' apply 
drop from the branches, scarcely a blossom canbm'St through the term aisle to the lateral divisions or passages of tho in- 
the hard scaly rind that encompasses it, and all nature wears tcrior of a church, - those parts which lie IxSfWBefi the flank 
an air of desolation; plants are tliin in a state of rest ana- walls and the piers, pillars, or columns, which flank (he 
Iqgous to that to which they are subjocted by the winters of nave, or grand central division,—when the structuiW is so 
Europe. But utter a season rain begins to full, at first arranged. Sometimes, but mcorreclly, with, reference to 
gently, as if to excite the nascent Iiuds and to prepare them modern churches and chapels in this country, 'fihb mere pas- 
for the rapid development which they are prcsentlv to un- sages or corridors which run between, Ihd give aoeesa to 
dergo j as it hepomes more abundant, the dry and heated the pews, are called aisles. Still more incorrectlf, sbmo 
ground reeks with tho ceaseless showers; the whole country writers, and even ecclesiastical WTiters, have called all the 
is enveloped in vapour; grass and herbs start up in the flalds longitqdinal divisions of the body of a chuit-h, aisles, thus 
and clothe them with verdure, leaves burst forth upon the includitig the nave under a designation which bOlbftgs imly 
treiis, (lowers expand-Htnd tho air-plants, wliich had hung to its adjuncts and acces8oric.s. 

during tlie d’rf' season from tho branohes like withered. The division of a church into what we teriil riaVo artd 
shaiieless things, are roused from their slumber, fill them- aisle.s arose simply out of the diflieultj "Which ^xistad 
selves with moisture, and rapidly participate in the general of spanning a great breadth with a roof vVtBirtttt wtoe in- 
fhtee of vegetation. " (ermediate support ; and tgrts the greater''Gonstantinian 

This it 48 to which the gardener should attend ; it is this churches or basilicas of Ronto were built with four rows of 
which explains thO: diflcrence between the success of ono columns, forming five longitudinal divisions; thati8,WTfh 
cultivator and another; and% is to a knowledge of this, twooialos on each side of the rtavj^ This was imita^ in 
taken in conjunction with the circumstances before explained, subaeqrtent stmetures, and the metropolitan , churches Of 
that we owe the remarkable improvement that has taken Milan and Paris were built in five divisions, or Kriih four 
place in the mode of culttvating the.se plants in Great aisles, ns they exist at the present time. That thrt custom 
Britain. >, of arranging the interiors of churches with aisles, continued 

For furriicrirttermationuptm this Stdqect, see Dr. Lindley's long after the necessity for using the propa which form them 
Ohxervatims in the Traneaeiions of the Horticultural So- ceased, may he rendered clear by reference to thO fbllotving 
ciety,yoI. i., New 8t^es,p. 42,.and the latter volumea of the fact. Most of our cathedrals and greate^hurches in this 
Boianiml Register i (See Orchi»k4k.] _ country are^ later date than the roof of WestraiiiEter Hall, 

AIR-VESBELB, in plants,;:are wiiat IxiInLsts call spiral- which, wimout intermediate supysirt. spans a greater 
vessels. It is supposed by some that these are the only breadth than most of thcin can boast ql'j and yet they are, 
parts'through, which air is qonveyed into the vegetable sys- as a generm rule, all divided into ndve and aisles, 
tem, and it’l^beert^ moliill that, in some cases at least. In some English hooks, theiigh perhaps in non^^ (he 
tlie air that they contaiii consists of a larger proportion of" present century, this term will lie found written wifliif^the 
o)[.yS®ri fhan atminqiheriO Sir. „But it is douhtftd whether a— isla . 

the action of these vessels is more xhan local, and it is certain AISNE, in France, one of the many streams whoso 

that air has tolerably firee.,w.ess:to many ports, as (he leaves, wafers ultitnntely swell (he current of the Seine. It rises 
for example, by means oniirBly independent of the spiral just, to the west of a chain of hills which form western 
vesselsi^^. [8M-Tsssus4g PtaNTs,] boundary of the basin of the Meuse; and, after'a course of 

Al^, a river which irises on the north side of Malham; 1 above 150 miles, (irst to the north by west, and then to tlio 
a village in (he parish of Kirkby in the West Riding of west by south, joins the Oise, just above Compiflgne. It 
Ywl^ice, and about six miles east of Settle, The soiifco flows past St. Menehould, Vouriers, Rcthel, (josf below 
of fiik river is ft sheet of water about a mile. eircum- which it becomes navigable,) and Soissons. Ihe chief com- 
ferense, calied Malhairt Tam, Erom this basin & strealn modities floated down it are wood for fuel, and tiinher. It 
rualms 'iril a toirentdfiwrt a higidy pieturesuue rori^ c^sni, has been attempted, but in vain, to unite the Atene to the 
and falls through a distenee of 15fl feet to tna vsdfcy of Aare Sleuse by a canal. This river gives name to a depwqment 
dale.. Florting then in a senth-east direeripn tor about th^ ; lies between those of Ardennes and Mmiio on the east, 

miles, it passes titough Leeds, where it becomes navigiim; artd if Somirte and Oise on thew'est; and is bounded on 
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the south by that of Seine and Miwne, ai^ on the north 
(except where it touches the frontier) by that of Nord. It 
contains 2196 square miles, and had in 1826 a population 
of abcftit 490,000 persons. It sends si.x deputies, and is 
subdivided into five arroiidissements. It includes portions 
of the ancient Picardy, Isle of France, and Champa^^ne; 
and is Iravei-sed by the Oise in the nor&, the Aisne in the 
centre, and the IVlame in the south, various tributaries 
of these streams water it, and the Sambre, the Somme, 
arid the Escaut (Schelde) also rise in this department. The 
surface generally consists of undulating plains; there are 
no hills more than 500 or 600 feet above the level of the 
sea. The most fertile parts arc the high table lands. Chalk 
in the south, rook suitable for millstone, building stone, 
slates and turf, &c. are found in this department. The 
quantity of forest land is considerable, and the oil of 
the beech mast brings in, in some years, us much us 
20,000(. The agricultural produce of the department is 
abundant. The inhabitants export two-thirds of their har¬ 
vest ; and more oxen, horses, and sheep, comitarod with the 
extent of the district, are reared than in most other depart¬ 
ments. Excellent cheese is sent to different parts of France. 
The vine is not cultivated to any groat extent. 

Among the manufactures arc that of glass at Nouvioii- 
cn-Thi 6 rache, Fulembray, and St. Gobain (the last of which 
places is known for its mirrors); cotton, at Guise on the 
Oise (population S.'iOO): and linens, cottons, shawls in imita¬ 
tion of Caehemire, soap, and vitriolic, acid, at St. Quentin. 
The capital is Laon (see L.vox), near the centre of the 
department, with a jaipulation of abo\ e 7600; it also con¬ 
tains St. (Quentin on the .Sornme (population 17,600); 
Soissons on the Aisne (population 7500)—(sec the articles 
upon those towns);—ChdtoauThierry on the Marne (popu¬ 
lation 4300); and Vervins, about twenty miles N.E. of Laon 
(papulation 2700) ; all vvhicli ari^ sub-prefectures. To tliese 
may be added La Fere (population 2500 ), a fortress on the 
Oise; and La Ferte Milon (population 2300), the birth¬ 
place of Racine, on tlic Oureq. 

AIX, a considerable town of Fratice, in the department 
of the Benches du Rhone, (mouths of the Rhone,) situated 
just to the north of the River Arc, in a plain surrounded with 
hills wliich prtKluce good oil, wine, and fruit. The town owes 
its origin and its name to the Romans; for the Proconsul, G. 
Sextius Oalvinus, having defeated the Salluvii, a Gallic tribe, 
founded a colony here about 120 u.c., and gave it, on account 
of its medicinal springs, the name of Aqua; Sextia; (the 
waters of Sextius)—whence the name of Aix. These springs 
have been discovered in modem days, and identified i)y 
medals and inscriptions dug up : the water is clear, light, 
and moderately warm, without imicli taste or smell; and is 
now in small mpute for its virtues. From altars of the god 
Priapi^ discovored near, it has been thought the Romans 
ascribed the efficacy of the springs to bis inllucncc. There 
arc now few remains of antiquity at Aix. In the middle 
ages, this town was the residence of t he Counts of IVwence. 

Aix is a handsome place; the streets are straight and well 
aved and lighted; and the public buiUliugs handsome, 
t is surrounded by a wall, but is not fortified, and has 
eight gates. Among tht; public buildings may be men¬ 
tioned the cathedral, a noble structure, which suffered le.ss 
during the revolution than the other religious edifices, of 
which there were previously a great number. Among the 
chief ornaments of the cathedral are the baptistery constructed 
with the remains of a Roman temple;—and the gate 
of carved walnut tree, which is a curious specimen of the 
state of art at the commencement of the sixteenth century. 
The town-hall, though situated in a narrow street, is built 
with soine taste; arid contains a collection of. articles of an¬ 
tiquity, and a library which is occasionally open to the 
pt^ic. The clock tower, t^r the fountain ui the niarket- 
Was erected in the mflle ages, and is remarkable for 
maemne^ which puts in motion some figures when the 
clock strikes. The ‘/Kite's,’ an aUeient building, contains 
Several large balls, in one of which the parliaments of Pro¬ 
vence formerly met. It occupies one side of the ‘ Place dos 
Pr^,heur.s'—a square of 500 feet, planted with elms, and 
adoruod with a jet d'eau in the centre. But the finest public 
place .ia :^e city is the * Orbitello,' a cours or promenade, 
planted with avenues of trees, and adorned with fountains. 

Aix 'ppsses^d, previous to the revolution, a university, 
founded in 1409 by Pope Alexander V.; and has now many 
institutions for the promotion of learning, wliich, with its 
Valuable libraries and collections of the objects of art or 


science, public w private, render it an digibte plao^itf Study, 
and have obtain^ for it the title of taie ‘Athens' oif the 
south of France.. I^jossesses an soatlemy and gohbols of 
theology and law. 1316 public library, one of the richest in 
France, contains 80,600 volumes. Amqngst the charitable 
institutions are three w^lrconducted hdlpitals, those of La 
Triiiitd, La Charite, and .11^1 Dieu, tl)e last for lunatics. 
It is the seat of aiLarchbishoprio, of a hour rpyale, and 
some other public Boards. The procession of the Iflte Dieu, 
Mie of the relics of the TBligious ceremonies of the middle 
ages, i.s still kept up; though the, friends of religion did 
little service in reviving it after its abolitinn at the wvolutioii. 
It is a singular masquerade, in which the clurg| and the 
municipal officers take part. ™ 

The population of Aix amounts to 23,000—tor, according 
to other accounts, 27,000—persons, who carry on a consider¬ 
able tmdo in hardwares, fish, and the productions of the 
neighbouring country, such as wool, silk, wine, brandy, 
almonds and other fruits, and oil. This last is much 
esteemed, but the trade lias been decaying since the destruc¬ 
tion of many olive trees in 1788. Among the manufactures 
are silks, velvets, woollen cloth, and printed calicoes. Its 
industry and commerce have much increased williiu the 
present century. 

Aix is ill 43'^ 32' N. lat., and S’ 27' E. long., of Green¬ 
wich. It is 478 miles S.S.E. of Paris, and 19 N.of Mar¬ 
seilles. 

AIX, a small town of Savoy, with upwanl* of 2000 itiha- 
bitauts. It is a place of great aniiquity, as is proved by the 
Roman remains that have been found there, but owes its pre¬ 
sent importance to two hot springs, which annually attract a 
great number of visitors. Their temperature is from 112“ 
to 117“ Fahrenheit. In the time of the Romans it was 
called Aqua; Allohroguiu, and Aqua; Gratiause or l)omi- 
tianrn, and its inhabitants, acconling to an nn<;i(;nt inscription, 
were called Aqnenses. The origin of the name is the Celtic 
term Ac, ‘water,' whic.h is the same word as the Latin Aqiim. 
The town steiids in a pleasunl and healthy valley, on the 
east side of the Lake Bourget, and at an elevation of 823 
English feet above the level of the sea. It is seven miles 
N. by E. of Chanihfiry, the (tapital of Savoy, and was included 
in the French department of Mont Blanc, in the year 1810. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, c.alled by the Germans. Aachen, 
or AcUen, is now the chief city of the district of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, one of the three divisions of the Prussian province of 
the Lower Rhivk. It stands in 5 o 47' N. lat. 6° E. 
long, and 75 miles E. by S. from Brussels, the capital of 
Belgium. The situation of the city is agreeable : it stands 
on uneven ground, surrounded by lulls of moderate elevation, 
generally covered wilh wood. 'I'he style of building is on 
tlie whole pretty good, and die ramparts, which servo us pro¬ 
menades, add to the convenience and beauty of the place. 
The city consists of two parts, the inner and outer; and 
contains seventy-fii'c streets, the baiidsoniest of which i.s 
that called the Isiew Street; with tlirco monasteries and 
eighteen churches. There ^re many public buildings in the 
< i(y deserving of notice, cithdr for tlieir antiquity or beauty. 
Tlie town-house is an old building in t’le Gothic style, con 
taiiiing the portraits of the plenipotentiaries who made the 
peace of 1748. The niinstor, whii-h is said to have been coin- 
nienccd by Cliarlemagnb, contains flie tomb of this raonarcli, 
n great number of relics, ami doors of bronze. 'Tlie empe¬ 
rors of Germany were once crowned here; and, indeed, ns 
long as the Germanic empire lasted, this city claimed the 
privilege of being the place of coronation, ns it was also the 
projier residence of tne emperors. The number of empe¬ 
rors and kings crowned here varies, according to different 
accounts, from forty to fifty. The imperial insignia were 
carried from Aix-la Chapelle to Vienna in 1794. There is 
a handsome theatre at Aix-la-Chapelle, a public libratY of 
10,000 volumes, a gymngsiuin, three Itospitals, and other 
charitable foundations. 

Aix-la-Cbapclle once possessed a much more extensive 
commerce than it has at present This decline has beet) 
caused both by the change in the politioaV circumstances of 
the city, and, perhaps, more paflioularly, by the Ringing 
up of other rival seats of industry ail around it. It is, how¬ 
ever, still a considerable place, with 2730 honsea, and (1828) 
36,809 inhabitants. It has miarufkcliures of woollen-idoth, 
kerseymeres, pins, needles, huts, and I’nissianblue; and one 
establishment for refining sugar. The chief fabrics of Aix- 
la-Chapelle are, however, wrxillen-cloths and needles. Its 
manufactures have been promoted by thocoal which is found 
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tod wAdted near tbe town. The needle matiu&etory has 
maintained itself better than any thing else under the 
changed political circumstances of this city: in 1818* there 
were eleven establishments. The needles of Aix-la-Cha- 
pollo are said by^lhe Gerniaas to be equal to those of Eng¬ 
land for dneness wd polish ; the steel wire of whioh they ai'e 
m^e is chiedy brought froiipltona. Pin-making, in imi¬ 
tation of the English msjiuiSctures, ms introduced from 
U]wr Alsace, 

The Latin name of Aix'la^Cbaiielle, is said to be Aquis- 
granum; and tlie foundation of the first known town on tliis 
spot is most generally assigned to Severus Granius, a com¬ 
mander among the Bolgm, under Hadrian ; he is supposed 
to have'foundod the town about a.d. 125. Thq remains 
Ibund in moderri times undoubtedly show that it was known 
to the Romans. Though the place hod probably been at 
least the occasional residence of the Frank kings before the 
time of Charlemagne, the political importance of thp city 
certainly d(«s not date earlier than his lime. Chirrlemagne 
is said to have resided there regularly after 768, whenever 
he waS'"not engaged in war. Ho built a palace, a town- 
house, a part of the present cathedral, and fitted up several 
batlis. In the market-place is a fine spring, and a gilded bronze 
statue of the great emperor, who did so much to beautify this 
place of hi.s favourite residence. The fountain has a bronze 
basin twenty-four feet in circumference. 

In 882 the Normans ravaged tlio city. From 17M to 
1814 U belonged to France, during which time it was the 
capital of the department of the Rocr. 

Though reduced in rank from an imperial city, once the 
first in the empire, Aix-la-Chapelle still maintains some 
importance, and attracts many vi.sitors to its mineral waters, 
which have given the place its name. Tho word 6y(nj5e&, 
signifying chajiel or church, has reference, it is supposed, to 
the cathedral which Charlemagne commenced in 773. The 
hot springs have a temperature of atjout 14.3” Falwenheit, 
andcoritain a large portion of sulpjiiir; eight bathing-houses 
are provided for the accommodation of strangers. That 
called the Emperor's spring is the strongest impregnated 
with sulphur, and most usislby invalids, 'fhese waters, like 
others of the same kind, are both used for bathing in, and 
are dnmk by invalids. (See Monheim and Reumond, Afta- 
hjxe den Eaitx Sitlpfti/reuscn d'Ai.c^la-Chujelle, 1810 .) 

About 500 paces li. of Aix-la-Cliapelle, ou the slope of a 
steep hill, is the little town of Burtscheid, with near 5000 
inhabitants. Tliis has both h<>t and cold springs without 
any sul])liur in them. Tlie two hot .springs Iiave respectively 
a temperature of 158' and 127° of Fahrenheit's scale. The 
higher springs send forth such a copious stream of water, 
that they form a considerable bi-ook (tailed the Warm Brook, 
which, with the addition of other streams, forms the Worm, 
a tributary to the Roer; the Rour flows into the Maas. In 
the neighbourhood, on on euiiiience, stand the ruins of the 
old castle of Frankenbcrg, This town inanufactuves and 
polishes needles, and also has fabrics of woollen cloth/ ,Seo 
Lowkr Rhine, [See Cannqfiich's Oeographie. Ersch 
and Gruber. &e.} 

Treaty of, 1668. A treaty was concluded at Aix-la- 
Chapellc between France and Spain, on the 2nd of May, 
1668, by which an end was put to a war between those 
powers, arising out of tho following cireumstaiiecs;—On 
the death of PlaMp IV. of Spain, in 1665, Louis XIV. 
thought proper to make a claim to certain possessions of 
Spain, comprising the Spanish Netherlands (now Bel¬ 
gium) anti Fnmcho Comtd, alleging the right of his 
wile Maria Thoi-esa, notwithstanding her formal renun¬ 
ciation of all claim to those provinces on her marriage. 
To enforce his dfimand, ho declared war in 1667, and 
by the spring of 1668 the whole of Franche Comte 
and much of the south and west of Belgium were in his 
pow«. 

The prosen ation of the Spanish Netherlands was con¬ 
sidered by Holland essential to her security as a bai-rier 
(ufninst France; and by her intinence on alliance with Eng- 
lifrid and Sweden was formed to induce the Spanish court 
to listen to terras of accommodation, rather than to provoke 
further aggression on tho part of France. The tw'o powers 
were soon brought to acquiesce, and Aix-la-Chapolle was 
the place of a congress, which ended in a treaty. Frcuiee 
consented to restore to Spain the whole of Francho CwntA 
oil condition of hoing allowed to retain her conquests in the 
Netherlands. A portion of these states, including the 
towns of Lille, Armontieres, and Bergues, has ever sine© 


formed part of Praned; the other provinces'ti^^Siorad to 
Spain by the toeaty of Nimeguen in 1678, when ES'ahi&e 
Comt6»was given to France, in whose possession it atill 
reraaiha. 

Treaty of 1748, A congress was opened at Aix-4a* 
Chapelle in March; 1748, between Prance, England, Hol¬ 
land, Austria, Spain, Sardinia, and Modena, in order to 
adjust the political interests Of .thoto powersy which had 
suffered from a w ar arising out' of - the; liaQurs of the male 
branch of the house of Austria, by the Aith of Charles VI. 
in 1740. Five princes had staitod forth to dispute the sne- 
cessjon with Maria TheresU, the . daughter of the late 
emperor. France sided with the elector of'Bavaria, the 
chief claimant, and England aided Mam Theresa. 

In the course of the war, the Elector of Bavaria seized 
upon Upper Austria and Bohemia, and was crowned 
emperor in 1742, while, in the mean time, Maria Theresa 
gained possession of Bavaria, and soon after recovered 
Bohemia. Tho king of Pmssia occupied Silesia, and 
compelled the queen formally to renounce all right to it. 
England fought with little success in Europe, but she 
gained tho celebrated battle of Uettingen, and in Amertcft 
took Louisberg and Cape Breton. In India, she lost 
Madras which the French took. France had great success 
in the north, but was beaten out of Italy. 

All parties at length wished for jHiace, and oaeh sent a 
plenipotentiary to Aix-la-Chapelle to treat on the terms. 
It being found impracticable to accord so many divided 
interests, France, England, and Holland agreed to sign a 
sepmute treaty on the ISth Octolicr, and to gain subse¬ 
quently the assent of the other powers; all of whom, ex¬ 
cept Spain, came successively into the tenns of the treaty. 

The provisions of several former treaties were confrimcd, 
stipulating the bidance of power in Europe, the ilido- 
pendence of Switzerland, the free navigation of the Rhine, 
the security of the Prstestant succession in England, and 
tho disunion of the French and Spanish crowns. All the 
conquests made by tho contracting powers were restored, 
and the state of affairs in the Indies was to remain as it was 
before the war. 

The terms of this treaty produced much dissatisfaetioR 
both in France and England, and the vagueness of the last 
stipulation gave rise to tho seven years’ war, which began in 
1755. 

Congress of 1818,—The occupation of France by foreign 
troops had continued nearly three years, when the submission 
of the French to the new political arrangements .seemed to 
warrant the allied sovereigns in delivering the nation frrora its 
hmvlen before the expiration of the term of five years, origin¬ 
ally provided by tlie treaty of 30 Nov. 1815. The emperors of 
Russia, and Austria, and the king of Prussia, repaired to Aix- 
la-Chapcllein September 1818, and the plonipotentiaKes of 
Groat Britain and France were sent thither by their re- 
speotivo governments. The Conference was opened in Sep¬ 
tember, and a treaty was signed on the 9th of October, by '’ 
which it was stipulated that the foreign troops should 
ev acuate Franco on or before the 30th November following. 

In pursuance of this arrangement the cantonments in 
France broke up on the 17th November, and the territory 
was free before the end of the month. It wus settled by the 
same treaty (Art. 4), that the sums remaining due by 
Franco to the allied powers, amounted to 265 millions of 
francs; of which 100,000,000 should be liquidated on tlie 
evacuation of the territory, and the remainder paid by nine 
monthly instalments, beginning with the 6th January, 1819. 

AJACCIO, the chief town of the island of Corsica, and 
the capital of this department. It ha.s about 7700 inhabit¬ 
ants. It stands on tho western coast of Corsica, on the ’ 
northern side of the gulf of Ajaccio, and is surrounded by 
high mountains, which shcltc^^t from the northern ana 
easterly winds. The port is Ipacious and commodiou©. 
The town consists of two broad streets intersecting each 
other at right angles, end other inferior streets and lanes 
which are very narrow and dirty. Napoleon Bonaparte Was 
bom hero the 15th of August, 1769. The register of his 
baptism is to be seen in the hooks of the parish. Tlie 
bouse in w'hicli he was horn is one of the best, in the town, 
and forais one side of a little court branching out of the me 
Charles; it is now inhabited'by his maternal relations of the 
n,ame of Ramolini. Ajaccio i.s a bishop’s see, and has a 
cathedral. The climate of Ajaccio is extremely mild, owing 
to the situation of the place being open only to the west 
and soutii, there is no Winter deserving the name, and the 







£■11 Of ftfew fltikei tfiO'irls ftn extKniot}^ 

The eactiM, the tt^Itle, and fho p^m tree grew hreely iil tlie 
open cpunti^. The sumitior Is very hot. hatdl^ any tain 
axmonthe; and the climate is considered uft* 
heatfe the beginning of July till th»en(l of Septem- 
hw. ,. Aflne and fertile plain called Catnpo di Loro extends 
fW)^>the recess of the gulf between two tanges of high 
nionhtuius, of which Monte Hotondo and Monte dell' Oro 
are tho highest summits. The former is 9000, and tho 
latter 7000 feeMiigh. Snow is to be seen on them even In 
Slimmer. Tho trade pf Ajaccio is in oil and wine; and it 
also carries on a coral fishery about tlie straits of llouifhciu, 
and on tho north coast of Africa. Ajaccio contains a col¬ 
lege, allbrailji of ifbout 12,000 volumes, a botanical garden, 
and an agricultural society. Ajaccio is sixty miles S.W. of 
Bastia, 8 ^' SO' E. long. 4r' 55' N. hit. 

AJAN, the name by which an almost unknown tract 
of the coast of east Africa is designated. It extends 
from near Magadozo, wliich is included within thedittiits of 
Zanguebar, northwards to Cape Guardafiii, a distance 
roughly estimated at about ten degrees of the equator. But 
tho extent of tho coast of Ajhn cannot be accurately dolev- 
mined, as the name itself is very indefinite. The soulhem 
coast is sandy, barreh, and low; but the northern is higher 
about Cape Delaqua and Cape d’Orftii, Between these two 
Capos there Is a deep bay. D'Orfui has ‘ a lilufl’ point to 
wards the sea, and is backed by loAy and singular-shaped 
inonatains' (Salt). It is in N. lat. 10 “ 30', E. long. 51° 12 '. 
Cape Guardafiii, the most eastern part of Africa, is also a 
bold promontory witli high mountains in the background; 
it is. in N. lat. 11° 51)', E. long. 51“ 22 '. No great river is 
described as entering the sea on the coast of Ajan. Tho 
neighbourhood of d'Orfui is inhabited by a tribe of Somaulis. 
(Sm Salt's Abpsinia.) 

The name Azania occurs in the Pe.riplus, and compre¬ 
hends not only the modern Ajan, but the coast of Zanguebar 
as far as Quiloa; provided this place te the Rhapta of tho 
Periplus. 

Rhapta is the most southern point described on this 
coast by tho author of the Periplus, but I’toleniy mentions 
the promontory of I’rasutn as lying still fartlior south than 
Rhapta. The Periplus was certainly not written later than 
the middle of the second century, and at (his period we find 
the Arabs carrying on a brisk trade with the natives of 
Azania, and interinaiTying with them. I’his coast was at 
that time almost entirely under Arab influence : Rhapta 
traded with Muza (nc.lr the present Mocha), and sent ivory, 
rhinoceros horns, tortoise .shell, &c. (See Vincent's Periplus 
of the Er^threan Sea ; and the Periplus, Hudson's Aim. 
Geog. vol. 1 .) 

A JAX. Son of Telamon, and tliird in direct male de¬ 
scent from .Jupiter, was one of tho mo,st renowned heroes of 
the Trojan war. According to Ilomor and Pindar, he was 
next in warlike prowess to AcUille-.. He is said by later 
poets to have been invulnerable: but as in the ease of 
Achilles, this story is not found in Homer. It is fully told 
In' Pindar, Isth. 6 . Hercules going to Aigina to invite 
Telamon to join him in besieging Troy, found tho hero at 
table. Being offered a eup of wine, to make, a libation, he 
prayed to Jupiter that Telamon, who was then ehildless, 
might be gifted with a. son, vvliose body should lie as iuvul- 
nurablo as the skin of the Nemean lion, and whose spirit 
should be of corresponding temjicr and fortitude. An eagle 
appeared ott the instant, which he accepted as a sign that 
the prayer was heard, and directed that the child should be 
named .Aias, (the Greek form of the name Ajax), from 
Aietm, the Grettk name of an eagle. Returning to Aigina 
after the birth of the cWld, Ilorcules mode him invulnerable 
by wrapping him in tlie lian's skin, which ho always wore. 
One place, however, (as iMlie case of Achilles,) remained 
unprotected, whore there was a hole in the akin, through 
which Hercules'slung his quiver. Telamon, being ba nished 
from Afgina by bis fiither ^acus, for killing bis brother 
Phoous, retired to the island of Salamis, and was chosen 
]^|ng. During liis fatber's life, Ajax led tbo forces of Siila- 
Inls.to Troy, in conjunction with the Athenians: unless w'o 
admit the story Ibal Pisistratus, in order to strengthen the 
oloinw of Athens to the possession of the island, interpolated 
the line of the second Iwxik of the Iliad, (558,) which says that 
Ajax placed his ships alongside of the Athenians. ‘Of the 
adventures of Ajax before the Trojan war we can give no 
account. jHis chief Skpfihts, recorded in the Iliad, are his , 
duel with Hector, in the 7th book, when the Trojan prince 1 



ehallattl^ l#jf ^8 e»eek 
his dcimteftief the 

described In the 15lSA#th* »*ftt 15 . 

the fiineral games Of ^ttbelus he oohieAd^ &r 
in #restling with Ulysses, slffgleeoiShliirith JMotl 
throwing the quoit; but ohii^i|^w ill waf. 

Blunt in manners, ruggeil flPtemp«|i5^i«6toewbat glffuse 
in intellect, his Stliingtli and stuhborii %nrage muJe 
most valuahle soldier, but no favnurite; aiiq his eoafideriob 
in these qualities induced him to despise divjrie aid, by which 
he ronscfl the anger of Pallas, the author #his anhsOqueirt 


misfortunes. After Achilles’s death, thS' Otmcuir' a( that 
hero was to be given aS a prize to hhp wboltittl^llri^ 
best of the Greeks. Ajax and Ulysses alone ad'^geditl& ’ 
claims; the former depending On llispte-emiHiSneemwiSj 
the latter, on the services which his invenrive- gniffiK'had 
rendered : tire a.ssemMod princes awarded the sp1ej)ald;|gi^ 
to Ulysses. Ajax was so much mortified at thi 8 , thiA’h» 
went mad, and in his fin y attacked the herds and ItSckSfOf 
the camp, mistaking them for tho Grecian Icoders^llZ whotu 
he tliouglit himself so deeply injured. Omseovering his 
senses, and seeing to what exeesscs behad bw!fc.'<ra»spi*toS, 
he slew himself; and it was observed by ^reraan supersti¬ 
tion, that the gifts wliich Hector and Ajak intereluinged 
after their duel proved fatal to both. Hector gave Ajax a 
svillhrd, which was the instrument of his death: Ajax gave 
Hector au embroidered belt, the same with which Aobilles 
bound liim to Ills chariot. The hyacinth is said to have 
sprung from liis blood, as before from that of Hyacinthns: 
and in the spots which ornament it, fancy traced the letters 
Ai, Ai, which signifr Alas, Alas; and at’ the same time 
compose part of (ho Greek form of Aias. This catastrophe 
is the suigeol of that noble tragedy of Sophtttlcs, Ajax tho 
Scourge-bearer, so named becau.se the hero is described ns 
cruelly scourging a ram, which he mistakes for Ulyssos, be¬ 
fore putting him to death. Tlie rivalry of tho chietk is related 
at length in the 1 fth book of Ovid's Metamoiqihoses, Allusion 
is also made to it in the xitlv Odyssey. Tlie circumstances 
of his death are differently t^ by other authors ; hut it is 
not uoeo.ssary here to do more than notieo the diserepaucy, 
very common in those seini-liistorical tales. The Gree^ 
honoured him with a splendid funeral, and raised a vast 
tumulus on the promontory of Rhadcuin, corresponding 
in position with that of Achilles, on the opposite pro¬ 
montory of Sigeum. Ho left a son named Eurysaoes, v^o 
succeeded 'felamon on the throne of Salamis. It is said tnat 
Philanis, son of Eurysaecs, resigned the sovereignty to 
Athens, on condition that he might be admitted as a citizen 
of that state. Tliroiigli him, Miltiades was tlcsceiiAcd 
from Ajax. The Alacidai, or descendants of Aiaeus, 
were liclil in high reverence as demigods in Attica. One of 
the tribes was named Aiantis, after Ajax ; Who, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Telamon, and other 'nerites of the recq, was;*o- 
Icmnfa'invoked to the assistance of the Athenians, before 
the battle of Salamis; and they were lielicved to have 
obeyed the call. See f/erorf. viii. 04, 65. 

AJAX. Son ofOileus, another distinguishnd, leader in 
the Trojan wav, remarkaWe for swiftness of fo6t, .and sAiill 
in using the bow and javelin. He i®** iitijlMteut 

part in tho Iliad than his namesake, fnougb ho is nis- 
tiriguished by bis defence of tli® ehips tn company with 
Ajax, son of Telamon. His hotoriiety is ebieny doriy^ 
from events subsequent to the close of tliO Ij|ad- At the 
sack of Troy he offered violence to Classandra ih (ho teinplo 
of Pallas, Indignant at the profimatjon, the goddess rawed 
a tempest, which wrecked his Vessel' on its voJ>a^ home, 
and many others of tho Grecian tot, Ajax escaped to a 
rock, and might have been presertedj fcut that he bkitiphe- 
mously defied the gods, and said he vtould escape in apite of 
them : whereupon Neptune cleft tlus rock with his ,trident, 
and tumbled him into tho sea, where he per**^®'^' iv,'" 

502.) Virgil relates bis dohth differently, ffSi Some 

authors say that the charge of violatmg Cassandra was a 
fiction of Agamemnon's, wliq wisheri'to secure her #r 
himself. 

AJEMEER, or A JMEEBi fto BairopTAWAHj 

AKBAR (i. e. Hw Ortud), theatm of the Emperor 
Humayun, was born on the, itth ofsOoteter, 1S4% at Amer- 
kote, in the great sancty desert of to Indiis; and, 
on the death of hi* father, suooewled him fa to goygm- 
ment of DiJhi, in tho faurtofi™ to® of fas age, ifeb. 

1 5tb, 1546). Feeling diffideat esn aocounbofh» JMJtsith and 
inexperience, he cohferred to temporary digh% « Man 
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wt, or protectorj or B^iranj Kfcaai 
’ ^ (liiitiiliCMiiiM officers of 
ffiready. teBdared important 
tiiB Afghans. The; oin of an 
aaipeneh^ minu^ nod military commander was of par* 
tiiBn)aiii|i{lor&i.i»^^ the youthftil sovereign, »i the empire, 
abwt tto homrinmg of his j^ign, was mnoji'disturbed, 
IMirtly hy revdite jffi the interlOTi and ptgrtjy by a long pon- 
thmed ooiiiest with an j^han pretp^cr to the t^ne, 
hlobapmed Shah Adily. Iho gejiaral df the hper. Homoo, 
a ISttma by huth, bad takeb Agth,’ and hadl|^ aetua% 
seated .Wmself^^^ the thfope; m Delhi, adth to army of 
IQO.trpO'horse tdround him«' So doubtful were the Mogol 
, stoUafc Vhi Akhar’s array* of the ^ possibility of subduing 
: ^aipooi;4bat they .even proposed to quit India entirely, and 
' i'^rtoove the seat ihf goVernraont to Kabul. This measure 
was, however, rejected by Beiratn Khan, who jijsisted on an 
imniediate attacls, upon Bemoo. ^Tie result Isas, tlmt^JIe- 
moo was defeated in a dcTfeivo battle near Panipuf, (Nov.-: 5, 
ISSfiit in consequence of which Akbar and Bciram Khan 
enterediXlelhi without opposition. The Mogol dynasty was 
tlrus re-estahpshed maiiuy thiough Boiram Khan's courage 
and presence of mind: but sever A arbitrary measures pur¬ 
sued by Beiram Khan excited the jealousy of Akbar, and 
he removed Mm from office. Beiram Knau quitted the 
court, and made a revolt in Mahva, Akbar sent an army 
under Pix Moliammed Khan against him, before whom 
Boiram Khan retmatod to tlie Paniab, and afterwards into 
the mountain* of Sowalik; where he was'at last obliged to 
surrender, (December, 1560.) Akbar pardoned him, and 
even assigneil Mm a sum of 50,000 rupees (5000(.) annually 
fur his Huppeq® Beiram Khan was proceeding on a pilgri- 
mago to Mecca, whan he was muraered near Puttun in 
Guserat, (January, 1561.) 

In 1561, Aklrnr acwmplished, through his general Pir 
Mohammed Khan, the recovery of Malwa from the hands 
of its usurper Baz Bahadur. Soon afterwarils, Shh Khan, 
a son of MoUaiiiined Shah Adily, advanced from Bengal 
with an army of 40,000 Afglmus to support his title to the 
throne of Dcllii, but was defeated I>y a comparatively small 
army of the Moguls. 

In I.'i64, Akbar tad again to quell a rcbelUon m tho inte¬ 
rior of Ids empire,which bad been e.Vcitcd in Bohar aud 
ilooanpur by the Usbek chiefs, Assuf Khan Ilt:rwi, Khan 
Zeman, and Sekandcr Khan. Shoilly afterwards (1566), 
Akbar was obliged to proceed with an army to the Paujah, 
♦hero Ms own brother, Mohaimncd llaUim Mirza, hud 
usurped the governroent: aud another dhturViancc was, at 
the same time, excited in Gjizcrat by the sous of Mohammed 
Sultan Mirza. Tho Usbeks were vanquislied after a despe¬ 
rate oontlict (June 6, 1560): Khan Zcman.and many other 
chiets, suffered death; and it was not till July, 1567, that 
the Mogul tamiy mturuoUto Agra. In 1572, Akbar invaded 
the prewinoe of Guzejxrt, where he mot with vigorous oppo¬ 
sition from the sons m Mubarnnied Sultan Mirza, 1^ even¬ 
tually suixioeded in expelling them; and he prevailaPhn tho 
kirtg of Guzerat, Mozaffir Shuh, to re.side as a pensioner at 
Agra. In 1575, Dawud Khan, the ruler of Bengal, excited 
a war in that direction: he was subdued by Akbar's generals, 

< Ilala Tudar Mai and Monayyim Khan, and the kingdom of 
Behar and Bengal became finally annexed to Dellii, 

In 1579, Aktar's brother, Motammed Hakim Mirza, 
ocoupiod 'lifie itaijahA staond time; but he was defeated by 
an army senl by Aktat, tod reduced to submission. Ho 
died in liS^, In the: sauM year,, Akbar caused the fort of 
AWahabswl ta be buil|iat tta cimlluenco of the Ganges and 
Jumna, Atauf Ita aaph time. Mozaffir Khan lied from 
Agra to Ouaq^aKito tpfdta tq make an attempt to regain his 
ditrainitm. Aw bft wta beaten in a sanguinary battle, new 
. Abtnodabad (Jan. S9, 1.584), by Mirza Khan, tho son of 
Beiram Khan, and *.tai. failed m several smxiessiv'c attempts I 
uadertakeii f» ’the same purpuse. In 1585, Akbar's pro- j 
sej)^ ■Was required in tta Pawab, where the Afghans had ‘ 
'snff effi nH tannnimiwhta Kabul and India. He 

A^pMnted Khwm Kta® "Sragh os governor ef Kabul, while 
he kintself hold hm CWjrt St Lahoro, in order to restrain the 
Afghan* and the ITsheks, yta still fomented disturtanoes 
' hi ^e nerffiern ^revinwt- In'459#, Akbar's son, Mirza 
Khsm> mvadbd and tanquered SinA Soon after, Mozaffir 
shah, the king of ehijwrat, ww defeated and taken prisoner ; 
and Murad Mi»a went ss goyeiuor to Guzerat, whence he 
ettbsequently proceeded tatto Deekam v 

In 15(15, eivii dtetuihiww h(#ie mi hi 


or Abra«#hmwr^#<tsw^w of wMch thelnterffimtoe 
of Aktay-i pis siai,Murad h0*h»ed 
Ahmednagar; end « n^tiatian. which wta uttimMir 
entered (ntas^eoured te Almta the wssessiun of Berar, wlm 
Ahmedhagw remaineil iii ilie hands of its former smfewiml; ' 
Bnrhto NwapiijAbah the Second. Murad Mirza ffieCJii 
1599; and soro*ears afterwards, also, at'other of Aktaih 
sons, Dhtiid Mhza. Glrief for the Joss of the latter accelerated 
Akbar’s own death, wMch oocutred bn the J.Jthof Oct. ItW* 
The above sketch of the: reign of Akbar ta abridged 
ftom the account given by'feriahta, (Ilrtags' Wffmtlattpff, 
ivi]. h. p. 182—282,) who quotes as his ailRority a dets^||d 
Memoir of Jkbw'e Life and Gopenment, Written by '|tts 
minister Abul Fazl. Notwithstanding Ms beteg alni(»n 0m- 
tinually occupied with enemies andj|evQl.utiohari( 

movements at home, Akbar found tnnb to ch^wte tlie arts 
of peace, and devoted Ms attention, With theJitiaost anxiety, 
to wliatcvcr appeared caloulatedito promote the haimlncsi of 
his empire. The mildness of his character,, his stnct im¬ 
partiality to the different classes of his subjects, tlie tnagna- 
nimity which he showed to Ms enemies, and hta swat p^ 
sonal wurage, arc mentioned withyiraise even by the Jesnite 
who visited India dining his reign j and tho memory ofIta 
many amiable virtues still survive* among the Hindu ta well 
as the Mohammedan population of India. He encouraged 
trade aiid oommerco, reduced taxation, and ktai.h abdta 
watch over the conduct of the officers of huiij|teTOrtHndWl. 
But what stdl more distinguished him was his spirit of tele' 
ration, a virtue seldom possessed by Mohammedan sove 
reigns, which led him to show the same benevolent atten¬ 
tion te the interests of all his subjects, vvliether they professqd 
his own or tho Hindu religion. In his ehdtavourste iidvtopc 
the prosperity of his empire, Akbar was poworftlUy assisted : 
by his celebrated vizir Abnl Fazl, [see Abdz, 



who, tasiiles the memoir of Akbar's reign already 
to, wrote an epeHent statistical and noUticaf.'accouilrt of 
the state of tMi'Mogol empire during tiis affimmistrahon. 
This, which is one Sf the most remarkable winks in Ori¬ 
ental literature relative te India, will be noticed in a zepx- 
rate article. [See Awm-i-AlWARi.] 

AKHNSIDE, (MARK,) abbet of considerable reputation 
in the liuit century. Ho Was tlio son of a butcher at New- 
castlo-upon-Tyno, and bom November 9 , 1731 . His pa¬ 
rents were Presbyterians, and intended to bring him up as a 
minister of that persuasion. With this view they sent him, 
in 1739, to the University of Edinburgh; but he soon turned 
his attention to the study of medicine, and after remaining 
three years in the Scottish capital, went to Leyden; where 
he liuished his educjition, and took tho degree of M.D. in 
1744. It should be lucntioiicd to his honour, that having 
been assistoil, wliile he was destined for the miUistry, from 
certain funds set apart by the English dissenters for the edu¬ 
cation of their clergy, he repaid in after-life tlie mdhey wMcli 
had been thus bestowed upon him. His principal poetical 
work, the only one by which he is now roueh known, the 
Pleasure* of ImaginatuM, ap}iearcd in 1744 . It excited 
cotisidorable attention, and on the whole was received with 
great applause. Tho first place in which he settled, after 
his return to England, was Northampton; but he feund n<j 
encouragement to remain there, and soon removed to Hamp¬ 
stead, and thence finally to Ixmdon. Here k* acquired several 
professional honoui-s, but he never obtained any largo share 
of practice. He received the degree of M.D. by royal mandate, 
from the University of Cambridge, and thus became quali¬ 
fied to bo, a fellow of the College of Physicians; lie was also 
elected olio of the physicians of St. Thomas’s Hospital. He 
died June 23, 1770, aged forty-nine. His principal medical 
work is a treatise Qtt Dysentery, 1764 : ho also contributed 
several papers to the PMlosop/tical Transoettons, and to the 
MedicaiTransactions, published by the College of Physitiians. 

'The ‘ Pleasures of Imagini^n' is written in blank veta?, 
with much power of versification and splcndoiir of laqgiiiige. 
The subject and design of it cannot ta pote briefty 
than iq the author's language: itis te^Ve a ri«w « the 
various pleasures founded on the exercite^lhe ittmgihative 
powers, • so that, whatever mir imtq^inatM^ feek feom the 
agroeablo appearances of naturo^ toffiiill tta tnrious at(|in- 
mente we meet with, either in pOtefeyipamtmg, music, or any 
of the elegant tats, might ta dedutafe from one or other of 
those principles in the cotatjtntibh of th§ human mind, Whfeh 
are licte established aiid explained,' A* a pbilpsophiMl 
work, the rtadta k not likely to derive raucb-benelu frmn A* 
hnt fc Ptatital ta^ we cdasidciaMe. Dr. .* 




sed entirely to rewrite the poem; but death uitewuptod 




with portions of the thitd and fourth. Both the original and 
the amended poem are contained in the qiiaito wition of 
Akenside's Poems, 1 772, pubUsliod by his fttend Mr. Dyson. 
For a MlW account of it, the reatler may tilsult an Essay 
by Mrs. Barbattld, prefixed to the duodecimo edition of 179S, 
in which his genius is characterised as lo% and elegant, 
chaste, classical, and corretit, not marked with strong traits 
of originality, not ardent, nor exuberant. 

Of his other pnfticol works, the principal are the Hymn to’ 
theSaiads, and two books of Odes. Many of these are 
written on jtolitical subjects, in which ho took a great in¬ 
terest, and are distinguished by zeal in the cause of liberty. 
In conseqnefiee, he was accused of republicanism, a charge 
which has often been employed as a topic of abuse, and 
that with very considerable success. Akenside was well 
read in the literature and especially in the philosophy of 
Greece; and he has employed images, drawn from this 
source, with an unsparing, and rather a pedantic hand. 
[Kippis's BiOff. Britan. Barbauld's Essay!] 

AKERBLAD, (JOHN DAVID,) a late Swedish scholar, 
who distinguished himself by his researches in Runic, Pluu- 
nician, Coptiq,.;*nd Hieroglyphic literature. He enjoyed 
in early lire aifi'^portunity of travelling over several coun¬ 
tries in tbe Eart in consequence of being appointed Secretary 
to the Swedish embassy at Constantinople. While holding 
this appointment, he made a journey to Jerusalem, in 1792. 
In 1797 he visited the Troad. Some years after he was ap¬ 
pointed Chargft d'Affaires to the King of Sweden in France. 
He spent his last days in Rome, where he was supported by 
the bounty of the late Duchess of Devonshire, and other ad¬ 
mirers of his talents; he died in that city at an early age, 
on the 8 th of February, 1819. The following are the titles 
of some of his publications: Letfre d M. Silvesire de Sacy 
sur tEcrilure cursive Copte, published in the Magasin En- 
cyclopedique for 1801. Inscriptmiis Phaeniciee Oxoniensis, 
luma Interpretadio, Paris, 1802; thirty-one pages, octavo. 
Lettre sur VInscription UgypUmne de Rosette, adressee d 
M. Sihestre de Sacy, Paris, 1802; seventy pages, octavo. 
Notices sur Deu.v Inscriptions en Caracteres Runiqties, 
trouvees d Venise, et sur les Varanges; nvec les Rernarr/ues 
de M. d'Ansse de Villoison, Paris, 1804; fifty-live pages, 
octavo. Inscrisione Greca sopra una lamina di Piombo iro- 
vato in vm, Sepolcro nelle vidnanze d'Atene., quarto, Roma, 
181,8. He was preparing anew and er.larged edition of this 
work at the time of bis death. Lettre sur tine Inscription 
Phmicietme trouvee d Athines, Rome, 1817; twenty-three 
pages, quarto. M. Akerblad is said to have been able to 
speak as well as read various eastern and European lan¬ 
guages. He was a corresponding member of the French 
National Institute, and a member of several other learned 
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AKE'rMANN, AC-KERMAN, or AKEIRMAN, a 
fortified town in the Russian province of Bessarabia, near 
the outlet of the Dniester into the Black Sea: 46“ 12 ' N. 


^ these oDtptlW tiw ^ 

Wallsohm^mii May 
leased from aB but a uomintd Sepehdence on* the Poriei,’ 
and made over to the proteetiDn, if hot to the Boverelgtitjt, iff 
Russia. ' , * ' > V ■'.* 

ALABA'MA, one of .the southern of the WTqrtb’ 
American Union, bounded'bit theby TennOssefo oh 
the east by Georria; on the somb by'|iart of the territoi^ of 
Flo^a and the GiSlf of Mexico, and do the west by the state 
of MississippS. It derives its name ftom one w the rivers, 
called ALsnsMA. The soa-coasft ef Alabama is very limited 
when compared with the extent of the statdi itcohunenbeB 
on the Gulf of Mexico, at a point about ipidway between the 
mouths of the Pascagoula and Mobile riverii, and tahniDg 
eastward terminates at the outlet of the Perdido river. The 
real coast-lino, not including the bay of Mobile, is not above 
fifty miles in length. The thirty-fifth parallel of latitude 
forms the northern boundary, and American authoritick 
assign .80° 10'ns the southern limit. It lies between fte'* 
meridians of 85® and 88° .80' W. of Greenwich. The area is 
roughly e.stimated at 52,000 square miles. Its mean'length, 
from north to south, is 336 miles;,breadth, from east to 
west, 194 miles. Alabama originally belonged to the State 
of Georgia. In V798, the country, including the present 
■states of Missi.ssippi and Alabama, was formed into u terri¬ 
tory ; and the part of Florida between Pearl and Perdido 
rivers being taKcii possession of by the United States in 
1812, and annexed to this territory, iromignition into it 
immediately commenced. During the years 1813 and 1814 
it was harassed by the attacks of the Indians, who were 
reduced to submission by General Jackson. In 1817, the 
west portion of the territory became the ‘ state of Missis¬ 
sippi,'end the east the ‘territory of Alabama,’—which, by 
an act of Congress, March 3, 1819, was admitted into the 
Union as a separate State. Since that time the {kipulation 
has rapidly increased, as is shown by the following state¬ 
ment :— 

1810 less than 10,000 
1816 29,683 

1818 70,542 

1820 127,901, including 41,879 slaves. 

1827 244,0.) 1 „ 93,008 „ 

1830 308,997 „ 117,294 „ and 

1572 free blacks. 

Previous to the census of 1830, when the rate of appnr- 
tioiiraeht was 40,o00 (in which number three-fifths of the 
blacks ere counted), Alabama had three ♦e;presontalives in 
Congress: vmder the new census, mid new rate of apportion¬ 
ment (47,700), she is entitled # five ; the representative 
population being 262,507. She has besides two senators 
in Congress, the number to wliieli each state is entitled. 

Rivers. —The iirincipal rivers of this Stale are the Ala¬ 
bama, Tombigbeo or Tombeckbee,*Mobile, Black Warrior, 
(loosa, Tallapoosa, Tennessee, Chatahooche, Perdido, Ca- 
hawba, igid Conecuh. The general dii-ectinn of the great 
rivers or Alabama, and of the Chatahooche, which forms 


lat., and about 30° 22 ' I£. long. ' ]iart of its eastern boundary, is from north to south. Vi'e 

The town stands on a point of land which projects into the find, accordingly, after leaving the sandy alluvium of the 
fr'wan or gulf of the Dniester, and is defended on the land Gulf of Mexico, • that the ground rises gradually into the 
side by deep ditches, and in the parts bordering on the gulf interior ns fur as . 8 . 8 '’ N. lat.. where it liegins to be billy, 
by a thick wall. The town and port, which is a good one, The greatest elevation lies still further north, and is formed 

are commanded by a castle on an eminence. The inha- by the termination of the Appalacbiati range, which 

bitants, probably exceeding 13,000 in number, ehiefiy eon- makes in the northern part of the state a circuliir swciep 
sist of Greeks, Armenians, and Jews, who carry on some from cast to west, bending somewhat to south. We ai'e 
trade. Fish, which is caught in abundance in the gulf of not able to ■state with any preoision the clcx’ation of tlio 
the Dniester, and salt from the salt lakes of the district of highest points of these mountains above the level of 

Akermann, form the principal articles of commerce. A the sea ; some authorities giving ,8000 feet, which is pro¬ 

short time ago, a fair was established here. Akcmianncon- hably loo much, and others, only 1000 . Tlie direction in 
tains a handsome Armenian church, with some mos<iues and which the high land is continued westward, as the se- 
Greek churches. The streets are dirty and the town ill- narating lino between the basin of the Tennessee and the 
built. r head waters of the Tonibeckbee is, perhaps not yet accu- 

Treaty of, is the convention concluded in September, rately laid down on the maps, Alabama then, as it Op- 
1826, between Russia and. Turkey. By this treaty, the pears, consists of two distinct, physical pOrtiOhs considered 
terms of which may be considered as having been die- with respect to its water system; the northern comprises part 
tated by Russia, Turkey agreed to confirm in all its parts the of the basin of the Tennessee River, (see TkaiNtsSjK'K,) and 
tnett^Of Bucbarcsi, (concluded in 1812,) to permit the two contains a largo proportion of very fertile soil. This riyev 
princ^alities of WallMihia and Moldavia to be governed by makes a groat bend between the ta'Ojpjomts where it is inter¬ 
native boyars, elected by the divan of each, to restore the sected by the 35th degree of lat. The Chief river of the 
former privitoges of the Servians, and finalljs to pay the state is that called the Mobile river Itl the lowest part of its 
claims <d'Russia on account of losses incurred by the Bar- course, whore it passes the town of Mol|le, which is on the 
baiw corsairs,tmd to allow that power the liVrty of naviga- west bank of the river, and enters fhe spatsteus; hay of Mci- 
tiw and commerce in <41 the states of the Sublime Porte, bile. Mobile bay is about thirty ndles lottg, and varies from 
aHjllespecially free passage by the canal of Constantinopla throe to eighteen miles in bUkadth ; the main ’entrance. 
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which » between Bs^^^htn Xetand and thd brestern cape of have made of land to the state of A^avift to 

Siebile Point, has siiteeiB! feet water. This bay reives effect its eonstroction. Atoife tiie shoals, steam-boats i^y 
througb the Mobile rivwt the drainage of a basin of about ascend the Tennessee and Holston to Knoxville, 700 tiilka 
37,120 square miles. The Mobile is formed by the union of from the mouth of the former. . 

the Torabeckbetfljand the Alabama, which meet about Pensacola Hay is entirely within the limits of Wwt 
thirty miles, measured in a straight line, nearly due north Florida, but as this territory here only consists of a corn* 

of Mobile,' The Tombeckbee itself consists of a western paratively narrow slip along the Gulf, the sources and 

branch, the Tombeckbee, and an eastern, the Tnsca^sa, the main body of the streams that enter Pensacola Bay 

or Black Warrior. The Tombeckbee rises in the N.E. are within the state of Alabama. The mata st*e^ that 

angle of the state of MissLasippi, in the oonmry of the discharges into Escambia Bay (one of tjpii upper bays of 
CmckasawB, (.34° 40' N. lat.,) arid after a southern course of' Pensacola Bay) is the Escambia; but ^ chief branch of 
100 miles enters the state Of Alabama, (33° 16'N. lat.,) this river is the Connecuh, though the name of the Ks- 
flve miles below.Columbus in the state of Mississippi, where cambia prevails in the lowest part of their united course., 
it is a navigable river. Steam-boats ascend the Tombeckbee The alligator abounds in the Alabama and Tombeckbee 
as fkr as Columbus, and sometimes farther. It is joined by rivers. 

the Tuscaloosa in 32° 31' N. lat. The Tuscaloosa rises in Soil, Products, ^c. —Besides the Alleghany or Appela- 
theN.E. angle of the state, (34° 20' N. lat.) or rather,.j)er- chian range, there are no other eminences which can bo 
•haps, just wTtliin tto limits of Georgia, and within ten miles dignified with the name of mountains. In the northern part 
of die channel of the Tennessee river at the great bond the country is hilly, with elevations of three or four hundred 
in Decatur county, Tennessee. It pursues a general course feet above the valleys : in the middle it is also hilly, with 
S.W. for ISO miles, passing Tuscaloosa, the capital, to its some tracts of (^n land or prairies. The south part, which 
junction with the Tombeckbee. There is steam navigadon as borders on the Gulf of Mexico, throughout a space of fifty or 
fiir as Tuscaloosa. The united stream then pursues a winding isixty miles in extent, is low and level, covered with pine and 
course, but in a general,frectiou, about W. of S., for ninety cypress. Tlic coast of Alabama appears at present to bo 
miles, when it is joineoby the Alabama, (31° 9' N. lat.) receiving no increase, biit, on the conti-ary, some diminution 
The Alabama has two main branches; of which, the Coosa from the action of die waves. The forest trees, in the middk 
rises in the north part of Georgia, (35° 05'N. lat.,) and and iiordiem divisions, are post, black and white oak, hickory, 
enters Alabama near Fort Armstrong; from which point poplar, cedar, chestnut, pine, mulberry, &c.; the elm 
its stream, after making several deviations, unites with the flourishes on the river hanks. The chief wild animals are 
Tallapoosa at a point about W. by S. from Fort Armstrong; the deer, liear, wolf, panther, fox, &c.: the rattle-snake 
the Tallapoosa, which also rises in Georgia (34° N. lat.), abounds in diis state. The soil is various, but the greater 
and has a general course, something like diat of the Coosa, part of it is excellent. ‘ In the south it is generally sandy 
unites with it (at the village of Coosawda 32° 28' N. lat.) and barren ; and a part of the high lands are unfit for euUi- 
after having made a sudden turn to the west about twenty- ration. A large portion of the country which lies between 
five miles long. Fifty miles S.W. from Coosawda the Ala- the Alabama and Tombigbee, of that part watered by the 
bama receives the Oahawba from the north, at the town of Coosa and Tallapoosa, and of that on the Tennessee, consists 
Cahawba, and after a S.S. W. and very tortuous course of of very excellent laud. On the margin of the rivers (in tlie 
200 miles, joins the Tombeckbee about thirty miles above, southern part) there is a quantity of cane-bottom land of 
Mobile, as before stated. The direct distance between great fertility, generally from one-half to three quarters of 
CaUawlia and the junction of the Alabama with the Tom- a mile wide: on the outside of this is a space which is low, 
Ix'ckbue is not more than 100 mites. The Alabama is wet, and intersected by stagnant water; next to this river- 
navigable for steam-boats most of the year to the falls of the swamp, and elevated ten or fifteen feet above it, succeeds 
Coosa, alaiut 450 miles from its mouth. Here the rapids an extensive body of level land, of a black, rich soil, with a 
commence, and continue at intervals for sixty miles: they growth of hickory, black oak, post oak, poplar, dog-wood, 
are passable for boats during high water. Above these &c. After this come the prairies, which are wide-spreading 
Rapids the river isideep, smooth, and perfectly navigable for plains, or gently-waving land, (resting on a soft limestone 
200 miles, nearly as far as its source in the valley of tlio rock, abounding in shells,) clothed with grass, herbage, and 
Tennessee River,—a navigable branch of which almost com- flowers, and exhibiting, in the month of May, the most 
municates with it. The Alabama, like most of the large enchanting seeiieiT.' iKncyrltrp. American.) There is ge- 
American rivers, differs very (-.onsiderabh in its volume of tierally w ood enough on the prairies to fence them. It is 
water at different seasons. Below the junction of the two arranged in lines and clumps on the lower and moister por- 
luain streams, the Tombeckbee and Alabama, the ri\ er does tions, dii iding them into open spaces of several hundred 
not flow in one channel, but in two main, and numerous acres. The soil is of variable depth, and rests on a uniform 
smaller channels, for more than thirty miles direc|^course bed of liinesteiie. In some places the rock juts out on the 
through alow wet (wuntry, to the hewl of Mobile Bay. surface, where it easily decomposes. There is a great defi- 
The rivers of Alabama are highest in the spring of the dcncy of water, and what there is of it is very bad: good 
year, and it is not uncommon ior them to rise eighty or water can be obtained by boring to the depth of three or ftaur 
ninety feet above low w’aler. The hanks, when they hundred feet, and in many cases this water rises to Ihe 
present a recent surface, exhibit a beautiful appearance, surface. 

striped with alternate layers of gravel and different-coloured Tlic long-moss region commences below 33° lat. The 
clays. The clays commence about twenty feet above low moss hangs in festoons from the trees, giving to the forests 
water. The layers are of different thickness, from one inch the most dark and gloomy aspect, It is much used fbr 
to severni feet, and of various colours, ftom rod and deep making mattresses. Cotton is thie staple product, and is 
blue to a delicate white. Steam-boats were first introduce^ laised in great quantities; the land produces from 400 to 
on these rivers in 1820. ^ 1800 pounds of seed cotton to the acre. The annual crop 

The Chatahooebe risos in the northern part of Georgia, of the state is estimated at 200,000 bales, and is increasing 
and is part of the boundary line between Alabama and every year; the greater part of it is carried to Mobile—that 
Georgia. It communicates with Flint River to form the from the Tennessee valley only lieing taken to New Orleans. 
Apalachicola, and is navigable for steam-boati to the falls ITie land is tilled almost entirely by slaves. The men slave* 
of Columbus, above 300 miles. The Perdido separates Ala- are hired at from 100 to 150 dollars a year. A great deal 
bama from Florida. of Indian corn is raised for domestic consunmtion, and con- 

The Tennessee runs through the northern part of this state, siderable quantities of oats, faqt not much wheat. The 
It enters Alabama on tlie east, running south-west; it then sugar-cane is beginning to be cultivated in the southern 
runs west north-west. and. again eaten the state of Ten- parts. Thcge is a constant tide of immigration to this state, 
ncsseo. It empties into the Ohio, in Kentucky. The part particularly to the southern distriota, frSna Virginia, North 
of the state north of tho river is called Tomiessoo VaUoy, and South Carolina, and Georgia. Tlw immigrants ar^ge- 
and contains a population of about 70,000. This river is nerally planters, bringing with them tWr slaves to cultivate 
navigable for large steam-boats 260 miles, to Florence in the land. The price of the best lafid varies from ten to 
Alabama, which u below the mussel-shoals, whore the rivet twenty dollars an acre, but is rapidly rising in value—public 
spreads out from one to three tniles in width, with a rocky land may be entered at one dollar and twenty-five cents 
bottom, and is so shallow, that boats can neither ascend nor per acre. Not more than ons-twentieth of tho slate is yet 
descend, except at high water during floods. A canal is in cultivation. , 

contemplated round these shoals; and the United States Iron ore is found in soYeral places, and fossil cool abounds 
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on the Black Warriot rivcsr; asarhle is fbutid on thb 04- 
hawba. Gold also ftia been found, but njt M sufficient 
quantities to rendet the business profitable. 

Ciimate. —The mean temperature of the state is about 
65" F., or, perhaps, less. Altliough the summer continues 
longer, yet the heat is veiy little greater than in the north 
part of the United States. The thermometer seldom exceeds 
fiO®, June is the hottest month in the year. The fig and 
peoeh arrive at great perfection below .34° lat., and the cU- 
niatu and soil are supposed to be well-adapted to the grape, 
but not to the olive. The fruit trees blossom betW'een the 
middle of January and first of March, according to the ele¬ 
vation of the place. Snow neither falls deep nor lies long; 
a thin sheet of ice sometimes cen'ers the stagnant waters 
at the coldest peiiud; the rivers are never frozen over. The 
climate is healthy, except in the bottom land bordering on 
the rivers. In the elevated country it is delightful, the 
heat of summer being temi>ered by the breezes from the 
gulf of Mexico. The prevailing diseases in low situations 
are intermittent and bilious fevers. Mobile has been several 
times ravaged by the yellow fever, but it has not been severe 
of late years. 

, I/tdians.—Tho Chcrokees occupy the north-east comer of 
the state, and extend into Georgia and Tennessee: the 
Creeks, the east, willi part of Georgia; and the Chieftasaws 
and Choctaws the west, extending into Mississippi. The 
whole number within the state in 18.31 was estimated at 
19,200, but they are fa.st emigr.vting west of the Missis.sippi, 
where a large tract of eonntry has been ceded to them by the 
United States in excliangc for tlicir own. The Cherokees, 
most of whom reside within the limits of Georgia, are the 
most civilized. They have a written and printed language, 
the alphabet of which w as invented by a native ClieroUee ; 
it coiisi.sts of eigbty-five <diaraeters, and may be called a syl¬ 
labic alphabet. It is said that an active CheroUec boy may 
learn to read in a day ; and not more Ilian two or three days 
ore ordinarily rcijuisile : he lias only to repeat successively 
the names of tlie several letters, so that when he lias learned 
Ills alphabet he can read his language. There are remains of 
mounds and riMids in the state, respecting wliieli llie present 
Indians have no tradition. 

Counties and Towns.—In 1820 tlie state was divided into 
twenty-four counties; in 1828, thirty-six: and in 183.3, ten new 
counties were made in the Creek, and one in tlie Cliocktaw 
country. The chief towns are Tuscaloosa, the present capi¬ 
ta], situated at the falls and head of steam-boat navigation 
on the Black Warrior river; 3.3" 12' N. lat. 87' *12'W. long., 
256 miles N. ofMobilc by land,and 40(1 by water, 160 iS.S.W. 
of Ilimtsville, 858 S.W. of Wasliingloii, and 368 N.N.E. of 
New Orleans.* Tuscaloosa takes its name from llieChocktaw' 
appellation of the Black Warrior river. The situation of tlie 
town is liealthy and pleasant, being on an elevated plain of 
several miles in extent. The university of Alabama is about 
ane mile freni the town. Coal is found on tiie tiaiiks of the 


river, and in the vicinity aliuiidaiico of materials for building, 
particularly stone, and pine tiiiibcr. I'opulation about 
2000. Mobile, the princi|)al port, is situated at the influx of 
Mobile river into Uie bay of the same name ; 30° 40' N. lat. 
88° 21'W. long.; 5(1 miles by land IVom Pensacola, 1033 
from Wasliiiigtoii.aiid 160 E. fr nn Now Orleans. In 1813 it 
came into the possession of the Vhiitcd States, and then 
contained about 300 iiihabdants; in 1822, 2800; and in 
1830, 3194. The back country is dependcnl on Mobile for 
8 market. The principal exports from Mobile consist of 
cotton, of which upwards of 100.000 liales are shipped annu¬ 
ally to Europe and the north part of tlie Cidled Sta(e.s. 
Bteam-boats and schooners run regularly to New Orleans, t lie 
lakes PonUdiarlr,nLri and Borgne. JlunlsriUc, in tlie ntn'tli 
part of the state, is the next town in inipoitanee. It lias a 
eonsiderabb; trade in cotton with New Orleans, and a com¬ 
munication with tlie Teiinpssce river by a canal ten miles in 
length. Population in i 8 , 30 , 2000. , ^Btintgomery, on the 
Alabama river, is a lljurisliing towrih J^aliawba was the 

trUj&'of Buebaf.^ii® * 

prin4>alitie9 of 'SI9. 

native boyars, elecU-d by \»frdin two branelics, a SviiaUi and , 
former privileges of the Si we styled the 

claims of Russia OB #ccDun'repre- 
bary corsaiis, and to allow■.“'''I apportioned among 
and commerce in T!,^ f'rwlabon ; 

aji<r.cspeciaUy free passage 60. 

'4 , - ate Wlenlited sloilg the ro'id, til* ilrMt ; 
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tlw s4hai!(S ISb llectea for ifeee iCdd one-third iSf 
them tiio chosen byerif Ji64r*, tte Bumbet cannot be foot^ 
than one-tMid, hor leSs thia bne-fourth of the numbeii: ttf 
repKssehtlitiv^S. At p^^ht thb Senate cemsiits Of tWenty- 
two, the Honsfe Of Ketfresehtatives of seventy-two mbmberg 
the pay Of the niemhers of both hohsek li four dollars Odlair 
each.. They meet annually at ThscoloOsa on the fourth 
Mohlfoy of Novembei;, arid t^ain in session about twb 
months. The oxccutivc power is "rissted iii a Governor, who 
is elected by the people for two yours, ahd is eli^ble four 
years 'out of six; be possesses a qualified nOgative on legis¬ 
lative acts; and the pardoning power: in ca4w of treason, 
the consent of the Senate is hocessaxy. 1« caSe of his dcatli, 
absoneo, &o. the president Of the Senate acts as goV'erhor; the 
salary iS 2300 dollars. Thfe qualificatiohs required for mem¬ 
bers of tlie legislature arc, citizenship, two years’ state, arid 
one 'year’s district residence; a Senator must be twenty- 
seven years of age: a governor innst he thirty years old, a' 
native citizen, and must have resided four years in the State. 
A voter must lie tweutj-one years bf age; one j oai's state 
and three months’ district residericO aie required. Blocks 
in all cases are excluded. Two-thil& of the General As¬ 
sembly may propose amendments fo ffie Constitution, which, 
if ratified by the people at the nfod election, and by tvvo- 
tbirds of the subsequent legislature, become valid. 

Judiciary.--The state is divided into seven circuits, to 
wliicli an eiglitli has been lately added, in each of which 
there is a circuit-judge; and, until the session of 1831-2, the 
Supreme Court was formed by a union of these seven 
judges. In that session, however, the legislature c.sta- 
blished a separate Supreme Court, Con.sisting of three 
judges, who meet at Tuscaloosa twice a year, and remain in 
.session from Six to eight weeks each time. I’he judges are 
elected by the joint vote of both housSs of the General As¬ 
sembly ; the (enure at first was during good behaviour, till 
seventy years of age. In 1830, the constitution in this re¬ 
spect was altered, and after NoV. 18.33, they are to be elected, 
by till! same body, every six years. They are removalde by im- 
peaclimont and by the governor, on the address of tw-o-tliirils of 
the General Assembly—the judge must be heard in defence. 
Salary of judges ol' Supreme Court is 1750 dollars; of Circuit 
Court, 1300 dollars. 

There are also siicn inferior courts as the gencnil assinnbly 
may. frotn time to time, direct and estaWisli. The other 
)>ul>lic officers arc the secretary of state, comptroller of public 
accounts, state treasurer, and altoruey-feiieral; the first 
three receive a salary of lOOO dollars a year each, and tlie 
last 423 dollars, witli peniiiisitos. 

Laws.—The laws ill this state differ but little from those 
of the other slates of thi! Union. The piniisliriieiits are 
fine, imprisomiieiit in the couuW jail, .standing in the 
pillory, lirandiiig, wliipping, and^ealti by hanging. The 
crimes ))imisliable with deatli are murder, treason, rape, 
iiiaii-stcaliiig, slav e-stealing, arson, robbery, burglary, eoun- 
lerfeiting, and forgery. 'I’he penitentiary system has not 
yet IxH'.n introduced into this stale. The consequence 
of making so many ofl'etiees capital is that many go un¬ 
punished, or are pardoned by the executive. Very severe 
laws hove been passed against duelling; killing in u duel is 
wilful niiirder, and as such punishable vvith death; members 
of the general assembly, officers of government, civil and 
military , and attorneys at law, are required to take the 
duelling oath. The legal rate of interest is 8 per cent. If 
more tliaii tliat is taken, it is usury, and the lender forfeits 
the amount, with all interest thereon. 

Education. —Tlie constitiilion declares that * schools and 
the means of education shall for ever lie encouraged iu this 
state.' By an act of the Congress of the United States, m 
1819, one section of laud <640 acres) was granted to the in- 
haiiilants of each township in the state for the use of scAooI*) 
and seventy-two sections, or two entire townships, for the sup¬ 
port of a semirmry of learning, which w'ere vciitqd In the lc,^S’ 
liiture of said slate, to be appropriated solely to thp Use or 
sucli seminary by the said legislature.* In .conformity With 
the above grant, an institution, styled the University of 
the. State of Alahama, was incorporated by the legislature 
of the state in Uetoraber, 1820. In 1821. two trustees from 
eacli judicial circuit were elected by joint Vote of both 
houses. The governor of the 9 tate ,is, ,ei o^cto, president 
of the board of trustees. They hold thefr office liir thrfee 

• A lowuihlp cootains SI3.04U ssnn; !• nix KiiKUsii <» Anisikiin inU«t«i|Uus, 
snrl Is Bulultvillsd Intu tlitrty.BX equal dmsUtaa or llqniin iBllee,' »<y lilie* 
cronios oaeli utlier at light auglM; thew oivUloui aw eallodiieetkiaa; each 
stfcUoB CGDtfdiu <HU urcAt j 



;««(«• AS thci vested in tliese trus- 

.(eee to l^ foW etpsibfe WlOtfen; such were not ^Id \eeie 
to be let 0“ V*** iftP'r Pf tl>e nni'torsity cpnswt of the 

S roceeds ^ tbitoo I*®®- Abcbicding to a repojt to pteeV 
ont of to, b«Mtod of trusteas, doted January Hto. 1830^ 
21,845 aOto bad been sold for to sujnbf 3dJ,661 dollars, 
of which 111.71* had been vested in e per cent, stock; 
and 24,234 acres rcntained unsold* In the session of 1827-8, 
to university was located about one mile, etkst of Tdsr^stoBa, 
in a fliie healthy situation. Jt opened oh to 18th of April, 
18,31; to average number of students has been about 
ninety; price of tuition, including room, rent, fuel, &c., 
4U dollars for the collegiate year (nearly ten months). Board 
80 dollars tiw the same time.V 
Jlei^'on.—The Buptut^ in this state have 12 associa¬ 
tions, 219 churches, 1.30 ministers, and 8953 communi¬ 
cants; t\o Methodish, 44 preachers, and 13,504 raemters; 
to Presbyterians, 38 churches, 27 ministers. 6 licentiates, 
and 1069 ccmmunicants; the Roman Catholics, 9 ministers; 
the EpiscopaUans, 2 ministers. 

Bams. —l. One phivto stock hank at Mobile, capital 
500,000 dollars. 2. A hrMiph of the United States bank at 
Mobile. 3. A statehahk at Tuscaloosa, capital about 880,000 
dollars. Branch of to state bank at Montgomery, incorpo¬ 
rated in 1832, capital 3()(J,0«0 dollars: capital authorisetl to 
bo increased by sale of state stock, bearing 5 per cent, 
interest, to 500,000 dollars. 4. Branch of state bank at De¬ 
catur, incorporated in 1833, capital fe) be raised by sale of 
state stock 1,000,000 dollars. Branch of state bank at Mo¬ 
bile, incorporated in 1833, capital to bo raised as alwvc. 
2,000,000 dollars. The state is the sole proprietor of the 
state bank and its branches. The capital of the state bank 
is composed of the university and other public funds, and of 
funds to the amount of 200.000 dollars, rais^ by tlie sale 
of state stoik, bearing 6 per cent interest. The capital of 
the branch is raised, -and to be raised, by the sale of state 
stock bearing 5 per cent, interest. [Communication from 
Tusralfxm- Bee also Darby's 'Geography of the United 

Trade. —Years ending 30th September. 
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ALABA'M.V River. [See Alabama.] , 
alabaster, a white stone used for ontamental pur- 
Mws. The name is derived from Alahastron, a town of 
Egypt, where there appears to have been a manufactory of 
small Vessels or pots, made of a stone found in the moun¬ 
tains near the town. These vessels were employed for 
containing certain kinds of jierfumes, used by the ancients 
in their toilets, and with vvhich it was the custom to anoint 
the heads of their guests, as a mark of distinction, at their 
feasts. There are in Horace many allusions to this cus¬ 
tom. In like manner, Mary, the sister of Lazarus, poured 
vippn the head of our Saviour, as he sat at sujiper, “ very 
precious ointment ” from an alahaster-\Ki%. 

The terms aXafiaarpoc among the Greeks, and aiedms- 
truth among thp Romans, were applied to those vessels, 
cveri when they were not made of the white stone; for al¬ 
though they may have imitated the original fbnn of the ves¬ 
sels made at Alahastron, toy appear from 'P'/critus (Idyl. 
xy.) to lave been sometimes made of gold.'** They were of 
a tapering shape, inu without handles; and from this cir¬ 
cumstance, Adam, in his Latin Dictionary, gives as to 
etymplojfy pf A|fibastr«ih, “ mthmit, and Xn^i) han^ o. 

• Aaaccoiint of eduoatioa ln thli, wiilnluing a full sOiO-moDt 3 all 

4otal&")6 relation W‘till! uiHVwvlty. acadomii-a. nliS stiiools, win hi. iniblWwU 
iattlraofttifl IbSBiaoialng tmmlHafSof the London ./oStaaf «/ it’dtwaiion, Sen 


derivatkp'wlitoh «ettainly cannot be assigaedi’ to i(ooncu. 
tently t^tbi to fhVBSatiofr (4'^e Greek langua^, 

It^pears from a passggb in Demosthenes, (Qratioft tW 
to tobassy,' rhap' "dfr.) that one of the brothers of 
A^achinos, to. orator, was employed ki painting tone sls,- 
haster-hoxes. Pliny says, (lib- xxxvi. 12, and xxxvii. 54.) 
that to stone, which he calls alabastrites, was got from 
Thebes; hut Mannert (Qeographie der Oiiethen imd 
B'^er) vlaeos to town of Alatotron in Heptanomis, or 
Middle Egypt, in the hills between to Hile and. to Red 
Sea, about thirty English miles east of Acoris; knd states, 
that to stone of which the alabastta were made was brought 
from Mons Alabostrinus, about thirty miles 8. E. of to 
town. Mr. James Burton, who has been long resident in 
Egypt, has determined the site of Alahastron to he latitude 
27° 43', longitude 31°, not far from the east hank of to 
Nile, a few miles south of tho ruins of Antinnii. 

There are two kinds of white stone to which antiquaries 
and artists give tlie name of alabaster: the one is a ear^ 
bmale of lime; the other is gypsum, or sulphate of lime. 
Many of those anciont perfume vessels are made of the 
compact crystalline mass deposited from water holding car-t 
bonate of lime in solution, which is foutid ih many places 
in almost every country. When the deposition takes place, 
on tho ground, it forms what mineralogists call a stalagmite^ 
fr6m a Greek woivl signifying a drop, and it is often com¬ 
posed of layers distinguishable by dillerent degrees of trans- 
lucenev giving the stone tho appearance of the striped 
agates,’ cailod onyx, (see Agate.) Hence, according to 
Pliny, tho alabastrites was sometimes called onyx. But it 
is easy to ascertain of which of the two kinds a vessel is 
composed, liir carbonate of lime is hard, and eflervesce.s if it 
he touched by a strong acid; but sulphate of lime does not 
effervesce, and is so soft that it may he scratched with the 
nail. The term alabaster is now generally applied to to 
softer stone. ITiis last, when pure, is a beautiful semi¬ 
transparent snow-white sutetance, easily worked into vases, 
lamps, and various other ornaments, hut it is seldom ibund 
in musses large enough for statuary; and, indeed, artists 
would be unwilling to execute any great work in a material 
to very liable to injury. The finest quality known is found 
in the .leighbourhood of VolteiTa in Tuscany, and it is cut 
into a variety of w'orks of great taste and beauty at Volterra, 
Florence, Leghorn, and other places in that part of Italy, 
«Inch are sent all over the world, and sold at very rea¬ 
sonable pi-ices. 

Alabaster is found in Derbyshire and Staffordshire, and 
is manufactured into small ornaments and toys at Derby, 
which are also to be bought in London. The natural history 
of the stone will be treated of under the liead Gypsum, the 
general term under whicli all varieties of sulphate of lime 
are usually classed by mineralogists. 

ALABES, in Ichthyology, a genus of fishes belonging 
to the order Malacopterygii, and family Apodes. This 
genus, which consists of a singic species of small size, a 
native of ihe Indian Ocean, resembles in most respects to 
common conger-eel (Murasna) of our own seas. 

ALAIS, atown in France, in tlie department of the Gard, 
part of the ancient province of Languedoc. It is on tho 
hank of one of the streams called tho Garden, which is dis¬ 
tinguished by the name of the Goi-don of Alais. Alesin, 
mentioned by Cmsar in his Commentaries (vii. f>S), which 
was compelled to surrender to the lioman commander after 
an obstinate resistance, is not the motlern town of Alais, as 
stated in some books. (See Dictionn. Giog.) The Ale.sia 
of Ca-sar is St. Reyno, about twenty-three miles south of 
Chiltillon sur Seine. 

Alais was formerly the capital of tlio dish-ict of Cevennes, 
and lies at the foot of the Clevenries mountains. It suffered 
much during the dragotmades ' in tlie reign of Louis XIV,, 
who built a citadel in 1689 to overawe the Protestants. The 
injuries it sustained have been, however, repaired, and Alais 
is again a thriving place. It has several manui'actories. and 
carries on a consiileruble trade in raw and dressed silk, as 
well as in the produce of the neighbouring country. The 
Protestants have still a place of worsJlip there. The popula¬ 
tion is given by MaUe Bruu und Balin'at more than 10 , 000 , 
The town is In 4'’ 4' E. loiig., and dA” 7' N. lat., and is about 
forty miles north of Montpejlii*. 

Alais is to capital oSF an artondisacment of the same 
name, containing about dfifr equare miles, 96 cnmmunc.s, 

• The iwsmmliou of Ui* Hugiwnots, w I’rotMtaatu, in which dcuBOotiS 
VrOTo the L'UkViTiBimm«iit8. ’ 
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and abo\'« 70,000 inhabitanta/ It is fertile in grain, mnl- 
borries, and olives. There is coal, and also coa»derable 
iron mines in the neigbhourhiwd. ' 

ALAKANANDA; a river of Hindostan, whieh rises 
111 the Himalaya Mounmins. This river is considered sSered 
by the Hindoo inliabitaiils: it liows from rtorlh^ast to 
south west, throuffli the province of Ourwal, receiving in its 
course the watei-s of the Mandnkini, the Pinden, the Man- 
daeoki, the Birkc. and the Dauli, all streams of inconsider¬ 
able sire. The last-mentioned of these tributaries, wbiph 
proceeds from the base of the highest ridge of the Himalaya 
chain, tbrms the remotest source of the Ganges, At'Oeva- 
nruyuga (the Junction of the gode), a small town in 30° 9' 
N. lat., and 78° 33' E. long., and twelve miles to the west¬ 
ward of Sevinagiir, the Alakananda forms its junction with 
the river Bliagirathi, when the united streams receive the 
name of the Ganges. At a sliort distance betbre it reaches 
Bhadrinath—a much-frequented temple, eighty miles north 
from Alrnorah, the capital of Kumaon—the Alakananda is 
not more than twenty feet wide, and its actual souree is con¬ 
cealed under an acimmulatidn of perpetual snow. At Deva- 
•prayaga the width of the river is increased to one hundivd 
and forty feet: during the rainy season it rises from forty- 
five to fift}’ feet above its lowest level. 

The Alakananda contains a great nuniher of fish, four or 
five feet long (the CyprinM dentimdatus), which are held in 
reverence by the Brahmins; and, being fed by them daily, 
become so familiar as to take bread from the hand. Asiatic 
Researches, ca\A MS. Documents at the India Board.quoted 
in Hamilton's East India Gazetteer. 

ALAND, a small archipelago at, tlie entrance of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, consisting of one princijial island whieh 
gives name to the wlvole group, and of a great number of 
smaller islands, such as Ekeroe, Fiigloe, Vordoc, Lemland, 
&c. Some authorities state that as many as eighty of the 
islands „ are inhabited. The word Aland is properly 
written Aland, and pronounced Oland, winch signifles the 
‘ Land of Rivers or Waters.’ 

The principal island has its northern point intersected by 
the parallel of C0“ 13' N. lat.; the meridian of 20° passes 
through the island. It is very irregular in its shape, so that 
it is difficult to state its dimensions: the greatest length from 
N. to S. may be about 18 miles; the greatest breadth from 
E. to W. about 14. Its coasts are deeply indented, and offer 
several excellent ports, of which the best is yttemas. The 
island is mountainous, and of calcareous structure, with 
soihe good quarries; it has also a few streams. The grains 
that succeed chest are rye and barley, with a little wheat: 
the trees are pine, fir, and beech, in sufficient quantity 
to furnish fuel for the inhabitants. There is also pasturage 
for cattle. The inhabitants, who are Swedes, are skilfiil 
seamen, and in a great measure employed in fishing, and 
catching senfowl. They are stated at 13,340 as fer back 
as twelve years ago. Aland is divided into five parishes. On 
a small island near Ekeroe a telegraph is established. One 
advantage which arises to the Russians from the occupation 
of these islands, is the possession of ports which are less i'rosen 
during the winter season than others in the same latitude, 
owing to the strong current from the Bothnian Gulf, which 
tends to keep the sea open. This island is said to hove 
oricc had a king of its own. In the later times of the SwwUsh 
^ssession, it was included in the government of Abo and 
Biomeborg in Finland; it was finally ceded to Russia iu 
1809. The neighlmurhond of Aland is noted for being the 
scene of the naval victory obtained by Peter I. over the 
Swedes, a.d. 1714, the first great event in the history of the 
Russian marine. (Dintiunn. Geogrcqih.) 

ALARCON, JUAN RUIZ DE, a Spanish dramatic 
writer, who lived about the middle of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. Tliough an author of great merit and well-d«^rved 
reputation, very little is ktuntn-of his life. Nicholal Anto¬ 
nio says, that he bcliov|k him tq have liecn bom at Mexico, 
of Spanish parents,' anS that he was both an actor and 
a dramatic wtiter, ecarccly equalled by any of his contem¬ 
poraries, for purity of dfetion, elegance, fineney, end co¬ 
piousness. The following plays were published in his life¬ 
time. La in^istriay la suerte; Ltis paredes ogen ; El seme- 
Jardit d si tnismo; La icueca de Eadomanca; Mudarse por 
mejorarse; Tqda es ventu^; and El desdichado en finiw. 
Garuxe avitgosi Losentpenos deun eng(%no; Qitiefi xngada 
mas d mien; L» vemad sospeo/iosa, and several others 
appeared’after his death. 

It b bjfrthe Verdad sospecfiosa (suspicious truth) that be 





is besthnown to us.' pomeille, feho tralulated it into Frendi 
under , the title ot Le Me^euf, sj^aks of it in tite highest 
terms. ‘ The st^ment,' says he, *», in my opinioh, so 
ingenious and so wdfi treated, that I have said many times, 
that 1 tvould willinglrg^ye two of niy best plays to have the 
merit of the iuven^||i of this. 1 have seen nothing equal 
to it either in the ancients or mddenis.' Molidre in one Of 
his letters toBoileau says, that he is greatly indebted to La 
Verdad sospechosa. • When it was periformed,* says he, ‘ I had 
already a wbh to write, though 1 was got decided on what 
Bubjeet; ray ideas were confused, htit this work fixed them.' 

Alarcon is undoubtedly one of the best dramatic writers eff 
the genuine Spanish school. His plots are ingenious, and 
conducted in a masterly manner, his characters higbiy ro¬ 
mantic. He is not so tortile as Lope in his pro^tions, 
but b more correct and equal; he is;;ps pure ahdieiegaiit 
in his diction as Calderon, but loss metaphysical; atiA in 
general, more free from the extravagance of Gongoristn, so 
prevalent in his age. Alibis compusitionS have more or 
less a moral tendency; and it is our opinion, that if the 
Spaniards would aim at the possession of a real national 
drama, it is Alarcon whom they ought to study as their 
model. [See Nicol&o Antonio, Biblibt. Hispan.; Martinez 
de la Rosa, 06ra*.] 

ALARIC. One of the most eminent of those northern 
chiefs who successively overran Italy, during the decline of 
the western empire, and the first of them who gained pos¬ 
session of imperial Rome. He learned the art of war under 
the celebrated emperor of the East, Tlvcodosius, who curbed 
tlio depredations of the Gotlis, settled them in different pro¬ 
vinces of the empire, and recruited his armies from the 
youth of the nation. But they threJw ofl' the yoke, as soon 
as the powerful hand which had imposed it ceased to hold 
the sceptre, and Alaric, boni of one of the noblest families 
of the nation, was chosen by bis countrymen as their leader. 
Undor bb guidance, the Visigoths, the division of the Gothic 
nation to which he belonged, issued from Thrace, where they 
had Iwen settle<l, and overran Greece, a.d. 396. Alaric took 
Athens, but, instead of treating it with severity and destroy¬ 
ing its edifices, us has somotimeB been asserted, it is meat 
probable that he did very little damage to its works of 
art, although he canriwl off such as were moveable. Tlie 
Gotbs were soon corapclleil by Stilicho to evacuate that 
country; and to return into Epirus. From time to time they 
entered into a teraporary reconciliation with the empire, and 
took engagements in its pay; but as they were inconstant 
and arrogant, and the Greeks were tiinid and fraudulent, 
this state of friendship was never of long duration. About 
the year 398, Alaric, on the ground of his high military cha¬ 
racter, was proclaimed king of the Visigoths; and .just about 
the same time Atcadius, the successor of Theodosius in the 
Eastern empire, alarmed at his repeated successes, at- 
tcraptod to identify his interests with those of the Empire 
by declaring him master-general of the eastern Illyrian 
prefecture.' Thus he commanded a large part of the vast 
country situated between the Danube, the Adriatic, and the 
Black Sea. The Vbigoths who obeyed his orders were 
thoroughly organized as an army, but as yet had few claims 
to the civil character and stability of a nation. They 
threatened both empires equally at the same time, and sold 
their alliance to each alternately. Alaric at last determined 
to j^ake his way into the empire of the West, for the pur¬ 
pose of establishing a kingdom by conquest. 

We cannot trace minutely tbc motions of the Gothic army. 
Early in the year 403 it appeared before Milan, whieh 
was immediately evacuated by the Emperor HonoriUs. 
Besieged in the fortress of Asta, he was on the point of sur¬ 
rendering, when Stilicho came to bis assistance, with an 
army hastily recalled from the frontiers of Ganl and Ger¬ 
many. On Easter-day, a.d. 403, was fought the'battle of 
Follentia. The testimony of historians varies as to the 
event of it: but the advantage seems to have Iteep on the 
side of the Romans. It b certain, howeveg, that in a sub¬ 
sequent battle near Verona, Alaric was completely defeated 
by Stilicho; and was compelled by the voice of nis people 
to accept terms which his pride would have rejected,—to 
ratify a treaty with the empire of the Westq and to retire 
from Italy with the remains of hb once pdwerml army. (See 
Claudiaii, De Bello Getico.) 

4tfter his retreat from Italy, AlftriC concluded a pecarious 
peace with Honorius, and even entered into his serrice, 
being nominated master-general of the Illyrian prefecture. 
In this capacity, ho was required to enforce theclmni of &e 
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court of llmwia to |roymces held by the eastern 

empire; but bis effp^ were ineffectual; and at the end of a 
few yeo^ when hia army was recruited hy the Geiinan 
youths who were attracted by his fame, he renewed lu>- de-' 
sigh of estaUishiim hiUiself in Italy. Claiming an extra¬ 
vagant reward for the torvices which he, .had penomed, he 
plainly, intimated that war would be fhd consequence of 
a refusal. The demand was made in the year 4 OS. The 
emperor was then at Rome, and it was debated in the 
senate what steps were proper to be taken. The majorhy 
were for war; but hy Stilicno's adyfce, it was determined to 
buy off the enemy, by a contribution of four thousand pounds 
weight of gold. One of the senators exclaimed, in the lan¬ 
guage of Cicero, ‘ This is not a treaty of peace, but a con¬ 
tract of slavery.’ The minister maintained the demand to 
he nothing more than jimt, as Alaric hod remained three 
years in Epirus for thC service of Honorius. "While the 
Visigoths were at the foot of the Alps, the cowardly and weak 
Honorius procured the assassination of Stilicho, the only 
man who could still have defended the empire. His son 
and almost all his officers were murdered along with him. 
Those Visigoths who were serving in the pay of the empire 
had left their wives and children m the Roman cities: tliey 
were all massacred at the same time. AH the treaties 
concluded by Stilicho with Alaric were annulled; and tUo 
court of Ravenna seemed to take pleasure in provoking an 
enemy whom it was unable to resist. Alaric crossed 
Venctia without encountering any Roman soldiers; with 
the rapidity of a traveller who meets with no obstruction, 
he advanced under the very walls of Rome, and formed the 
siege. An application for terms was made on the part of 
the Romans, with an iutimation that if once they took up 
arms they would fight desperately. Alaric returned this 
pithy answer: ‘ The closer hay is pressed, the more easily 
it is cut.' He demanded all the wealth of Rome. The am¬ 
bassadors asked what he would leave to the inhabitants— 

* Their lives.' He at length, howeier, consented to retire, 
on condition of receiving a heavy .ransom. But Honorius, 
although he had taken no measures forthc defence of his ca¬ 
pital, constantly refused to ratify all tho treaties by which 
it might have been saved. This obstinacy was mislaken by 
him for a noble pride ; but it had disastrous consequences, 
for it brought back Alaric. He laid siege to Rome a second 
time in 401). The imposing name of the Eternal City seemed 
to inspire the barbarian with involuntary respect. He 
endeavoured to save it from the consequences to which he 
was otherwise pledged, by erecting a new erapemr in the 
person of Attains, prajfect of the city ; but the weakness of 
Attains rendered it necessary for the Visigoth conqueror to 
undo the work of his own hands; and Honorius was re¬ 
instated on a powerless throne. A treacherous attack on the 
Goths at Ravenna, while the conferences were still open, 
exhausted the patience of Alarie. Tho city was a third time 
besieged; and Alaric entered at midnight on the 24th Au- 
ust, 410, when he gave the town up to be pillaged for six 
ays, hut with orders to his soldiers to be sparing of blood, 
to respect the honour of the women, and not'to burn Iniild- 
ings dedicated to religion. After the limited period, of 
plunder and vengeance, he hastened to withdraw his troops, 
and to load tliem into the southern provinces of Italy. But 
he died in the course of a few months, after a very short 
illness, while besieging Cosenxa in Calabria. His death 
produced a temporary reconciliation between the Visigoths 
and the emperor. His wife’s brother, Ataulphus (Adolph), 
was chosen as his successor hy tho unanimous suffrage of 
the army. Ataulphus was a friend to peace, and wished for 
nothing beyond a settlement in the empire and the hand 
of Plaeidia, the sister of Honorius, who had btten the cap¬ 
tive of Alaric. He obtained both those objects; but in a 
short time was assassinated by one of his equerries. Zosi- 
mus.—Claudian.—Jornandez, De Rebus Getias. —Gibbon, 
ch. xxix. xxxi. 

ALATAMA'HA, a large river of Georgia, (one of the 
States of the North American Union), entirely comprised 
within the limits of that State. [See Georgia.] 

ALAUDA (Lark), a genus of granivorous birds, of which 
upwards of sixty species have been enumerated, though tho 
pipits, among \niich is our titlark, be excluded. LinnaBui, 
Latham, and Illiger, included the latter among the larks, 
on account of their loiigish hind claw; but their slender 
hill, and several other circumstanejw, sufficiently distinguish 

them. . , . . 

Adhering, fh en, to this distinction, we characteruto the 


larks by the hind-claw, which is like the fore-claws, some¬ 
what straight nhd .laager than , in the pipits wag¬ 

tails- The hill »|^^ght, kild rattier short and Strong, the 
upper mandible being; arehed without any notch, and not, 
Ipn^r than tlm imdlffi T^ nostrils, situated at the hasp 
of toe bill, are obtong, kndjirofoctnd by small plumes apd 
bristles directed forwew. The feathers on the back part of 
the head ixm be raised op at the will efthe bird into the form 
of a eresti ■: '■ . 

Various apeoies of larks are feund inAU parts of the globe, 
and are everywhere distinguished hy their yi^lance and 
their rfngiiig. They are peoulierly birds of the fieldsi, moja- 
dow», aal other open places; the conformation of their 
except in a few instances, such as the woodlark, has not 
adapted them to iierch upon trees. They a<;oordingly always 
build on the gronnd, making in general a rattier slight 
though neat nest, and laying about five eg^< usually of a 
greyish white, with specksofabrowncolout. 'fhey frequently 
rear two broods of young jluring the summer. 

They are almost all birds of passage ; fur even in Britain, 
where some remain during the winter, the greater number 
flock together and migrate, either southwoi'ds or to the sea- 
coast. During tliese migrations immense numhei-sof them are 
caught in nets for the table, particularly on the Continent, 
where small binls ore more sought after for this purpose 
than in Britain. 

We shall give particular details of the several species 
under Lark. 

ALAVA, one of tiie old Basque Provinces in Siwiq. 
(See Basque.) 

ALBA (FERNANDO ALVAREZ DE TOLEDO, 
Duke op), General of the Imperial army, and Minister of 
State of Charles V., was bom in 1508. He was the son 
of Don* Garcia, and grandson of Don Fadrique, or Frederic, 
who was first cousin of King Ferdinand the Catholic, and 
the second Duke of Alba de Tormes. His father lost his 
life in an engagement against the Moors at Gelvez. His 
grandfather superintended his educatuin, which was calcu¬ 
lated to fit him botli for tho field and the cabinet. .He 
entered very young into the service of the Emperor, and 
accompanied him in his expeditions to Algiers, 'Tuiiis, and 
Pavia. He afterwards followed him to Hungary; and it is 
said that the emperor promoted him to the first rank in the 
army, more as a mark of favour than from any consideration 
of his military talents. His rcsen'ed disposition, and the 
peculiar bent of his mind to politics, had at first given an 
unfavourable idea of his talents as a general. On the 
Emperor wishing to know his opinion about attacking the 
Turks, he advisi^ him rather to build them a golden bridge 
tbiiii offer them a decisive battle. Through Ins wise mea¬ 
sures, however, the emperor obtained a complete victory 
over Frederic of Saxony at Muhiberg, where the elector 
was made prisoner. He was tried by a court-martial, of 
which the Duke of Alba was president, and was condemned 
to death. The duke, it is said, urged the emperor to carry 
the sentence into execution ; but this was not the object of 
Cliarlos. Alba subsequently commanded at the siege of 
Mentz. 

About 1566, Pope Paul IV. had deprived the house of 
Colonna of their states, and added them to the territory of 
the Church. The French favoured the Pope; and the Duke 
was ordered by Philip 11. to proceed thither against the 
united French and paml army. Having obtain^ the title 
of Lieutenant of all the Austrian dominions in Italy, with 
unlimited power, he entered the Italian territory. In this 
important mission he ftilly answered his master's mo«t soii- 
guine expectations. Immediately upon his arrival, lie obliged 
the Count of Brisac to raise the siege of Ulpian; placed 
Milan in a state of security; and,proceeding to Naples, 
where the Pope by his intiigues hod caused serious distur¬ 
bances, ho restored tranquillity, and secured respect for 
the Spanish authority. He then entered tho papal states, 
and made himself master of the Coinpagna of Rome, witb a 
determination to humble both the Pope and .the French ; hut 
having received fresh orders from his epurt. he was obliged 
to conclude an honourable treaty. oLpc^iqe ytith the Pope, 
not without telling his mostep'.that and gcrupuluus- 

ness were incompatilde with;,the war. 'This piimd 

warrior, before whom,;thf! luiayest tremkled, was subjected 
to the humiliation of askiagAiie Pope's pardon; and, as he < 
himself confessed, was so strnek with ayro at the ceremony, 
that ho could scareely^utter a word. f. 

About 1560 the Remllh provinces of Spain began to 
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xnwidest symptOQis of c&mo^nt. PMlip, Voing v, |>igo^ 
Catbolio, xras detoroi^d totinain^a tbe Romi^^j-oligion 
in 'oll'its Pf' " 

^awla thi9n>; ^ ^ jfbiolo 
» sJipnptp giiin Aoff 

ftieli' liberty and 

axi|i^> al any ha*?^:WW;;.<!iiiE. k 

aa^tod* to liini, that if hp did not'aib^A 
a^ta> he exposed hnaself %> tix<a xiah af 
^0 answered, that h« Wbat have i 

than have heiwti|(| for hia aubjeicta.’ A r 
result of this, ungenerous poTicy. When 
revolt reached'Spain^ the king siwmoned a 
and asked the opinion of his niinistera as to thelfi>S»su|if’to 
he adopted towards the tcfractore tatryinces. The-lJi^ “f 
Feria oujMted atropely against the adoption of yipleht mea> 
sores. The Duke of Alba, on the contrary, was iwasverity. 
Philip remained a moment perplexed between 
advisers ; but soon derided m fdvour of the, opiniim that 
most accorded with his own. 

Alba was furnished with t»jpp| and money, and invested 
with unlimited powers, for the phrpesc of crushing the liber¬ 
ties of the Belgians. He set sau from Spain in iflfif, and 
landed at Genoa, where he strerigthened his army with some 
Italian troops, aiid proceeded to Brussels. On his arrival, 
the country whichi through %e mild and cOtteiUato^ mea¬ 
sures adopted by the amiable regent, Margaret of Planna, 
Was eomparatiyofy tranquil, becamo full of alarm. Events 
proved that tbe fears of flie peo^lawere not unfounded. The 
Prince of Orange flod to Germapy, and in rain urged ttie 
Counts of Egmont and Horu to do the same. Alba siup- 
moned a council of state to Iw hqpae, to consult about the 
best means of iqeteriug i^nquik^ and repressing sedition. 
The two counts came as eoUUuilllGW when Alba seised them, 
with the secretary, Qaas^tai^^and put to^m in prison. 
The prlncess-regenljSeeM ^Irerself deprived of her autho¬ 
rity, retired to Itatptupd'lat the government of the countiy 
in the hands of the . 

Itnmcdiatdy upoU '^le'toipvisonmont pf D'Egmont, Alba 
insrituted a eogi^ of twelve judges, whom he 

named ‘ Judg^cf^toe Cumultsby bis victims they were 
called the fJoUrf ,qjf himself president. He 

summoned the ImnoeirfsH^^e, and all the other noldcs 
and citizens who had nediwila toe country, to appear before 
his tribunal, under the penalty of confiscation of their pro¬ 
perty. All the prisons were filled with victims, who were 
speedily condemned and executed. The principal cities were 
forUfied and filled with soldiers; and a countiy, which had 
hitherto enjoyed ail the liencfits of rational liberty, under one 
of the mildest governments of Europe, was now converted 
into a military camp. More than thirty thousand persons 
sought refuge in thU neighbouring countries. All the laws 
which curb the strong, and protect the weak, were vir¬ 
tually abolished: there was no other rule hut the will of 
tlie tyrant. 

Tlte Hrinocof ©range had collected an array in Germany, 
with which he advanced into Friesland, and defeated a body 
of Spaniards at Groningen. The news of this reverse ex¬ 
asperated the ©like. He hurried the trials of the Counts 
of Bgmont anil Horn to a speedy conclusion. They w'ere 
condemned and beheaded; and the secretary of D'Egmont 
Was torn alive by four horses. The Prince of Orange was 
desirous to gi^e battle to the Spaniards, but the Duke avoided 
an engagement; and by his prudent mpvgnients, without 
losing a single- totoi, be caused the patripk stony to disband. 
Alba returned to Antwerp tP carry Qn:|^ .tort||!?|tions pf 
the citadel. The works were soon nhlthod; 
middle of the fortress the Duke eaiis^ Jfe,:^n jn 

brass, to ho erected. This statue re,pre||BtoiJ him in'lhll 
armour, and at his feet, a two-headhl mpnHer, tefoKtiMitoie- 


gorically to tile nobility 
supported by a pedestal qf 
tion:—* In honour ofjtfee 
the Belgians to 'tbei|.||^ 
and tile eotmtry to 
insult was greatef "ri|ift 
Nvpltiog. that it nluotei 
motnent hik dktatoralntftoto'ldto', 

hasteripd by the emelty praui^tb... . 

of Hnhrlem, whore he caused more than tw'o thousand 
persons to be exOcutod, after having led them to expect tor- 


people. The wh(ie! was 
with the follof ihginscrip- 
■ Alba, for having totStorod 
’ e king and the ehundi, 
;ce, and justice,' This 
Id endure. It was so 

^nds: and from that 
^nded. His fall was 
'ards the inhabitants 




Hp now began to encounter miajtrtunes and dhapppint- 
meqht on every' side. His itoi^th was in a W«pk state; 
^ to^ater of Mullahd had opehly revoited, and pro- 
plaaned thelPnnce of'Orange stadtholder; his armies had 
pe^sed to be iwtocible ; and he earnestly requested to be 
wonted. In p^pber, I573, he published a'general par¬ 
don^ ^d left a'tHptry which he luul rendered (lesqlato ; in 
which he had dtSBveted into tfap hands of the executioners 
eighteen tltousuod victims, and kindled a war which raged 
for thirty-seven years, and eosl Sitoia the bipod of her itost 
troops, immense treasures, ai»d the flnal’loss of some of her 
rioliest provinces. The first act of his successor's autliority 
was to demolish his statiie; so that nothing romaihed in 
Flanders after his departure but the memory of bis cruelty. 

On his arrival in Spain, far hem being well roceived'at 
court, be was sent as a prisoner to bis castle of TJeeda. Four 
years after his arrest, Henry II.* of''Portugal died, leaving 
no rightful heir. Philip 11. of Spain put in a claim, which 
be enforced by the sword. Alba was now sutompoed finm 
his retirement, and at the head of twelve tbousand men 
entered Portugal by Elvas. In two weeks he placed Philip 
in possession of the crown of Portugal. Three years after, 
158;t, he died at Lisbon at the advigiced Uge pf Boventy-four. 

The Duke of ATlia was, undoubtedly, tlie ablest general 
of Ills age. He was principally distinguished for liis skill 
and prudence in choosing bis positions, and for bis rigid 
eutorcement of the strictest discipline in his army. He often 
obtained by patient stratagem those advantages which would 
have been tlirown away, or dearly acquired by a precipitate 
encounter witli his enemy. Being at Cologne, ami avoiding, 
as lie always did, an engagement with the Bulch troops, tlie 
Arolibishop mged him to fight. ‘ Tlic olyect of a general,' 
answered the Duke, ‘ is not to flglit,but to conquer; he fights 
enougli who obtains tlie victory.' During a career of so many 
years" warfare, he never lost a battle. The Onnne.ss, energy, 
and caution, of such a character as Alba, aiirroutuled as lie 
was by all the e\ il circuraslances which lielong to inloleratice 
and despotism, wore only instruments to render the bigot 
and ty rant more dangerous and odious. Under more fa¬ 
vourable states of society, they miglit linve produced a just 
and benevolent slatesroun. [See Mariana, UiH. de li/ip. 
Bciitivoglio, Gum', di Idamir. Do Caiiipo, Hist, de I’ur- 

^“aLiIa LONGA, ALBANO, ALBAN MOUNT an! 
LAKE. Tlie olAfabulous traditions of ancient Rome Speak 
of the city of Alba as being founded by Ascanins, son of 
/Eneas, about 400 years before till; foundation of Rome itself. 
Tliey also give a succession of kings of Alba, from Ascanins 
down to Numitor, grandfatlier of Romulus. But tliis story 
evident))' cannot lie considered jm historical. Tlie truth is, 
that Alba was a i-nnsidcralile city anterior to Rome, and 
tlie centre of a confederation, distinct from that of the Latins, 
but combined w'ith it. [See Niebuhr's liutnfy of Home, 
vol. i.] The site of Alba was a long narrow ledge between 
the lake and the mountain, on the south eastern bank of 
the former, where now stands the convent of Palazzolo. 
This is the opinion of most antkniarions, Wl'teig others of 
Vevmti and Father Eschinardi. Sir WilliamCieli, we un¬ 
derstand, is of a difl'erent opinion; but his work on tlm To¬ 
pography of the Campagnahas not been published. On the 
mountain above, now called Monte Cavo, was tbe citadel 
where stands at present the village of Roepa di Papa. 
Alba w as engaged in a wav with Tullus Hostilius, king of 
Rome, to terniinate which the famous combat of tbe lloralii 
and Cnriatii was resorted to. Owing, however, to some .sub¬ 
sequent treacliery of tlio Albans, the Roinaii king razed 
Alba to the ground, and removed its inlmbitunts tei Rome, 
“Where tlioy settled on tlie Oiidiau hill. This is iif least 
livy's narrative : hut Nichuhr has strong doubts about tlie 
time as well as the manner in wliich Alba was destroyed; 
and it appears tliat the territory of Alba was taken pos¬ 
session of in the first place by the Latin confederacy, and 
not by Rome. Tliere seems to he no question that many 
of tlie inhabitants of Allia, after its lall, oamo to settle at 
Rome : the afterward.s celehratod family or gem of the .lulii 
were among those who referred theyr origin to Allia. Of 
old Alba no vestiges wliatevor remain. A second town 
was built afterward* by Homan colonists in the time of 
the first emperors: it originated probably with the castnnn 
prmtorium, or camp, which was stationed in that neighlaiur- 
This seconci Alba is by fiuctojuns in the 

Life of Nero: it was destroyed after the fall of flic empire, 
in the war# belw«@» to® P®®l>to ^ Tuscu- 
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Inm. ' Of ^ Alba aomb vaheriim^ leibtutig are of 

Under tlrbah Vni., In tbe eevetltbcnth cfiitur;^ the lfld» ■ twiBifme J8iM E |li M wyiixtb^^ the flwt etnibglBa sM, ' 
man nobility be^n again to ihiquent the^eighbonihoed nf over the 

the Alban iA\^, and the present town i|pL]hano grodudly new occupy tha 

arose, rt staHdb at ashon distance IVom 1 m lake, about ill* piORiie'i^ Wei ^dUninnig^alte^^yish lines of 

teen miles from Rome, on the high-road to Naples, within a^vm3uotfeamdjimi3il^<i»'lea ^fae-■^R>ei« 

the territory of the Church, and is built on the site of the old and. tog|te *ip;|«la<leB of mbd^^fteoie—-St^ jPfeter's baU 
pleasure-grounds of Pompoy. It consists chiefly of fee long Bnd||MWi|8gi p^^ above the rest; the .whole;mjci^^ 
street, with Several palaces of the Roman noblfeS; it is a by ft||rafcjone of gardens and viueyaiils^ like an oasis p, 
bishop's see, and centains more than 4,000 inhahittmts. th£itp|H&e desert , . , ■ -4 

Above the: town are the fine villa and gardens of Prince rHMpjiJount is of volcanic, formation,{ .and the hasp , 

Borherini. The country around is doUghtfhl and sahi-J of pc liaks^'Albono, as'jreU aS,.imat of the neighhonrin^: 
briOuS, being raised high above the unhealthy plains of the smaller Lake of Ncmk are et'iden% extinguished crateia. 
Campagna. The wines of Albano maiutain their ancient Tlie whole of this delightful region is hplthy, well ailti- 
reputation. On the banks Of the Alban Lake is Castel Gau- voted, and thickly inhabitetL It is j oprivOTient place (rf 
dolfoj the country residence of the Popes, and fiirthor on Ls rcsortfsir the nobiUty and gentry of, IRpme in samiper, mid 
the pretty town Of Marino; at a short distance flinm the especially in the autumn. [See Piiariesi, AritiehUd 
latter is the abbey of Grottu Fcrrata, inhabited by Greek Albano e di Cattel Gandaljo^ 

monks of the order of St. Basilius, and supposed to stand ALBANI, a patriciamUg&in family, originally from fh* 
on the ruins Cicero's Tusculan villa: fine avenues of town of Urhino. One of itrinem'asrsi CardinaiGian Fran- 
shady trees lead to these several places. Tlie Alban Lake ccsco Albani, wgs raised to tjie papal see [n 170S, when ha 
is seven miles in cireuml'erenee, and its surface is 918 feet assumed the name of Cleniens a 1. .Sii^ce tlrat time thw 
above the level of the sea; the shore is high, lined With •Albani have ^n classed an^ng tbfe RomiUi princes, and 
ti'ocs, and covered with giirdens and orchards: the water is have j^ptiishea the Church of Rome wth a succession ot 
clear, and its depth very great; some accounts say 1,000 cardinals, who have been in general men of tasfe anti abi- 
fuet. An emissary, designed to prevent tlic sudden over- litipk' and have exercis^^ja>nriderable influmicc at the 
flowings of tile lake which threaUmed the plain I)elow, was papal court. Cardinal AlOiHiiidfo Aibani, in, the last ceun 
constructed by the Romans in the year 3-515 alter the foun- tu^, was known as a patron of the arts, to-which he devoted 
dation of the city ; auditremains unimpaired to this day,— Iiisrfortuno. Uuriug the ouillIfoe|'fifty years lie enriched 
a striking monument of the genius and perseverance of that his villa outside of PeTta5jSf^t^ia w^ a magnificent oollois- 
extraordinary |)eo])le. They bored the mountain for the tion of statues, marbles, , and cMer fitpcions objects 

space of more than a mile, mostly threugli tiio solid rock : of art, which rendered the'on* of the most in- 
the tunnel is six feet high and about four feet in breadth, tcresiing spots about Rome.'' French republican 

It wa,s completed in less than one year. The water of this army invaded Rome in 1798, stripp^ of afl 

emissary flows into the Tiber bclmy Rome. The Alban its treasures; Cardinal Albani'hatiniiilihown himself avene 

Mount, nearly 3,(100 feet liigh, towers far aliove the sur- to France, and having urged thciaiin te form a leagne 
rounding liitls, commanding the whole Campagna, or with the other Italian states to FrOiKsh arms, 

l.atium, and forming the most striking I'cature of the hori- The cardinal, however, escaped to NapliA,-' Afler the death 

roll of Rome. ‘ The road which we took,' says Mr. Eustace, of Pius Vl.j Cardinal Albanim|^llfaw to the ccncla've at 
in his Tour, ‘ leads along the Alban Lake, and climbs up the Venice, which elected Pius , 5 >oon after &ed at an 

declivity to the village ol' Uocca <li Papa. AIkivo lliat village advanced ago. The lay represghl^pktof the Albani fataily 
is a plain called Campo di Annibnh’, because that general is is jiessessedof the estate of Soriano n^r Viterbo, andof otlM 
said, I know not upon what autliority, to have been cn- domains in the papal slates. [See Cr-BMKWs Xl.j 
camped tliore for some (iays. The hollow swoop formed in ALBANIA, a country of European Turkey, stretchiii(r 
the mouiitaiiv beyond this plain has given it the modem along the coast of the Adriatic and Mediterranean SOaO. 
api'-ollation of Monte Cavn. Above thi.s plain we proceeded It is difficult to defliic the exact limits of Albania, hut tho 
through tho wooils that clothe the u))per region of t he raoun- following account is, perhaps, nearly correct. It is bound^ 
tain, and sometimes on tho ancient pavement of the Via on the N. by the mountainous district of Monte Negro, 
Triuniphalis that led to its summit. J*rom thi.s grove came (from which the river Moroka dirides it,) and by the ridges 
the voice that commanded the continuation of tho Alban which connect this district witli the great central chain, afl- 
I'itos; and on tho summit stood the temple of .lupitor L,atia- eiently known by the name of Scardus. The eastern boundary 
ris, where all the Latin tribes, with the Romans at their is unc-ertain. It nearly coincides, however, with the line of 
head, used to assemble once a year, and ofl'or common sacri- the mountains running southward from lat.418°, not fer from 
iico to tho tutelary deity of the nation. Hither the Roman the 21st meridian, east from Greenwich. From lat. 4()° it 
generals Wore wont to repair at the head of their armies after runs S.W. and moots the sea-coast a litOe to the northward 
a triumph; and here, in tlio midst of military pomp and of Prevesa, Albania thus has Hertaek* %rkish Dal- 
splendoiu:, they presented their grateful acknowledgments matia, with the territory of Monte Clegro on tho N-W,; 
to tlic Latin .Juiiiler. Tho 'ell'ect of tliis temple, towering Bosnia, and Bervia on the N.; Roiimili or Routoelia on the 
above the sacred groVes, must have been unusually grand, E. and S.E., and the Mediterranean Sea on tiie IV., along 
not only in the' towns and villages at the foot of tlie moun- which tho coast runs for more Ihtui 2U9 miles. It will he 
tain, hut in Rome itself, and over .all tho surrounding plain.' seen to coincide 'With the BOUlhern paits of ancient Illyria, 
Ol'the temple no certain vestiges remain: the gmund is a nd the northern of Ejfrus. These ore tho Emits of Albania 
occupieil by a church and convent of monks of the Passion, properly so colled, of the country in wlifoh the Alba- 
wliose chants alone break tlie silence of these lolly soli- ijian languortmigue), and they exclude 
'■“if' A . . ' th^diSfrieStrif i|b4«airia, Arta. Kemitza, and Paleo Pog- 

The Alban Mount is in tho Roman poetical my tho- Anettna; Wit MAhkek districts formed part of the territeries 
logy what Mount Ida is in tliut of Homer—tlie scat of the of theiate All iraSli^ in w^hose times this country has been 
gods who watch over the destinies of tlio fated city. The most frMuonfly visitrri, and as they will hai-dly come aito 
view from tlie summit is tnily magnificent, extending inland any of fne greitt territorial dirisfcUMPpf Turkey, they wilihe ’’ 
over a gradation of wooded hills, as far os the barren and spoken of *4 m‘ts of Albania , Tfre oastefh 

notcliod ridge of tho Sabine mountains to the east, and frontier must then he coiisid|a#||t ,|md^Bed k) tlic Hd^ of 
Mount Soracte to the north: the latter rising alone oi or the mountains, between the ACRkLov s] 

plain through which the Tiber and the Anio slowly wind and the river of Arta; *T1BinWyin|, tfmlli pilf of Am a. 
their course; farther westward the view is liounded by the Albania is a mountainaA^ BIj Bs^aiKA .teforabsW iiy 
rampart of Mount Cimino, tVic country of ancient Veii. Be- deep ravines cover : (he 

tween these groat outlines lies a vast undulated tract of northern port is not so il||Bj|W^®^ViugJ>eeh loss visited 
country, whose softly-swelling slopes sink gradually tow'ards by travellers. Tlie AcrpiCsWIwsaBi mountains, now called 
the west, and merge at lust into the blue line of the sea; the Kliimara, after running north-west nearly parallel l<i the 
shore of which, girt With a dark stripd of Woods, relieved here coast, form a bold heMland just at the entrance of tlic 
and there by wliite watch-towers, spreads without interrup- Adriatic. Tlie rugged rocks ”heapwl one upon another, 
tioii before the eye for a space of more than sixty miles, from, with ;their summits hidden in the clouds^ and their base 
Civitavecchia to Antium, embracing the double mouth of tha washed by a sea continually agitated, were regarded with 



Ar-JIvS 

,.tti|>pi«'hensiDii 

>.t<ii»fiit^. '-fttjntiw of,'^bttni* 

hiVv spreadtii^~irtto: «^’iens^ p£w^' 

■Jk semi^incKilar-ehain «f lofty muuata^^ 4n«« xnovn'^ thq 
XMjaa ^'SpSfdus, and now ’&lii|bdtiD ond Nistava 

the bnaina of ti^ mitfOtni Iftid 

aeotktiiluation of it rups southward, under tb^4aw|nii)Wtions 
'‘ flfTttumcrka and Mettpvo. uniting wftji the unditm Pin-* 
,,<dus; but PinduB itself »oiMnot be considered us witliin the 
limits of Albania, &.e. The character of this ran|^ is hasdly 
determin^. ^t is doubtful if U tbrms a continiHHs chain, 
or an elevated ridge, crowned ai different distatioes by lofty 
hills. The mountains of Khiraara and Tzutn^a are not 
lei» than 4000 feet above the level of the sea. ■ 

• The rivers of Albania are not of any graat siac or im¬ 
portance; They flow from tlte eastern frontier into the 
Adriatic or the Mediterranean. The Moroka and Paskola 
unite their streams, and pass through the lake of l^utari 
(Skii)dre), or Zenta, into the Adriatic, assuming betW'een the 
lake aiui the sea the name of Boyana. The general direc- 
timi of the Moroka is B-; of the Paskola S.W.; and the 
distance from tlie soured of the Moroka to tlie mouth of the 
Boyana, following tbb winding of the stream, and including 
the length of the lake Scutari, is more than 100 miles. 
Two streams, one, the black Drin, flowing in a northerly- 
direction, or from L. Okhtida (ancient Lychnitis); the 
other, the white Drin, proceeding from the mountains on 
the Drontier, and flowing meet and run westward 
into theV Adriatic. The windings of this stream, mea- 
suiecl ftom eitlier souroe;- render its course equal to about 
150 or 160 miles, and make it the chief of the Albanian 
rivers. Farther to the south, we meet with the Shumbi 
(ancient Genusus), the Beratino, or Krevusta (ancient 
Apsus), and the Boiussa orVoiussa, in whoso modem ap¬ 
pellation we may trace = the ancient one of Aous or j®ns. 
This last-mentioned, stream is about 130 miles long; but 
these measurements, founded on the most recent maps, must, 
in the present state of our knowledge. - be receK'ed with 
caution. The rivhr Calatiias, the ancient Thyamis, falls 
into the sea opposite Corfu; and tarther to the south wo 
have the ancient Acheron, and the little river of Arta, which 
fidls into the gulf of Arta -mi the north side. The prin¬ 
cipal lakes are tliose of Scutari or Zeuta; of Okhrida, 
the ancient L. of Lychnitis, of Jo&nnina, which has t>een 
confounded with the ancient Acherusia; and of Butrinto. 
Of these, the second, according to the map published by the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, is the 
largest; that of Jounnina is given by Hobbouse os 10 or 
12 miles long, and 3 broad. 

The climate of Albania in the lower regions is, perhaps, 
atout as w-ann as that of Italy, butdroughts, and sudden and 
violent north winds, render it less agreeable. In the part 
which lies south of lat. 40“, and which corresponds to the 
ancient Epu-us, the climate is colder than in (ji-eece. The 
spring does notact in before the middle of March: in .luly 
and August, the oppressive heut often drains the streams 
and rivers, and withers the plants and grass : September is 
the time of vintage; and the rains of December are suc¬ 
ceeded by frosts in January, which, however, seldom last 
long. The country is in general healthy. Tertians indeed 
prevail pt Jo&nnina in spring and autumn, owing, probably, 
to the vicinity of so large a sheet of stagnant water us the 
lake on which the town stands. 

. Of timbeatrees may be mentioned many species of oak, 
apiong them the me/^cus cerrix, witli its broad indented 
leaves, and large hairy-cupped acorn, affording timbt^of 
good- size and quality; and the Vallonea oak (quercus 
lvp.i), tlte aconis of which are deeply sot in Mhick scaly cup 
usedin'%eltig, and supply an article of export from many 
parts of Turkey; the plane, the cypress, the ash, the cedar, 
the pine, arid the larch ptiiay be added. The last three ap¬ 
pear in the mountains of PxodUs, togetlrer with the chestnut; 
the three which precede theih iare mingled on tlie sea-coast 
lyith the laurel a(id the lentii^ The wild vine and the 
elder are also frtmueot on the iheilntains. and the woods and 
nourish the Amphilotdiian peach, tlie Arta nut, and 
^.qg^e. The Cultiyaied fi-uits'^Sh the olive, which might 
ho iciiamioa: .tnore pi-oduetive by b^er cave j tl»e vine, the 
poBtflgranale, the orange, the lemon, the mulberry, and the 
%. amcnltnml produce (smsists of barley, oats, 

maize, glut twner.grams, tobaiw, and cotton; some portion 

it is exported. The horses are spirited and active, but 
^jiot large; asses ore alsg used; the oxen are ill-shaped%sd 


. A ^ B 

; fboksof'^ep' a&A’ghats* itik -q.cmsemui,; 
numben of .ah flieSe immM (sere,' ahdjpnthiddy 
di^hl.no ’to lift AoldJinto fhe Ionian islands. 

■ HqWicuse saw on his road from Arta-ll44^W*^Wi 
pof ntoiltC iw true shepherd breed in EhghmdJ 
were larger^ Tbei^ tiearly as big as iaastii&,) swth 
hsatls iind more curled and biuhy tails. ,i“. ■ 

Fowls and eggs are ahuhdijA; Mr. Hothouse, in oh© of 
his jourwys through the counter, speakspf these two, with 
wine, heing his constant mekl. Among ihe wild beasts are 
the bear, the wolf, and the jackal. The I^mm abound With 
water-fowl., . ' '.■ 

The inhahftants of Albania ooftMt clugfly Greeks and 
Albanians'pro^i-ly-so cklled, with some few of bthbr haitlons 
intermingled with them. We shall'here cbnfinh’ourselves 
to the Albanians, who have attr^i^'eoiisiderable attention 
in modern times, from the celebrity of the, Ipte Ali Paslia, 
and fninpi the accounts of them given in'th© travels of Mr. 
(now Sir John) Hobhousc in 1809, and of Dr. Holtond in 
1812 and 1813, and in the 'i?«aearcAs«:tw 
Leake, who resided in Albania lijshort time p^r^oUs to the 
date of Mr. llubhouse's journey. These, Writers, with M. 
Malte Briin, we hove taken as our ^ihicf guides, and we 
refer to their works for more purticiilar information. It 
may be mentioned, that the two men who have attained the 
greatest eminence under the Turkish sway in modern times 
have been Albanians; viz., Bairacter, whose successful re¬ 
bellion placed the present Sultan Mahmoud on his throne, 
and Mohammed Ali, Pasha of Egypt, who lias nearly ex¬ 
pelled him from it. 

Tlie Illyrians were probably the original stock from which 
the Albanians sprung. Ptolemy tneniiuns a tribe of Atiiani, 
in the district with a town culled Albunupblis; but they ap¬ 
pear to have been insignificant, and till tbe 12th century 
we lose sight of them. At that period we read of their town 
under the name of Albanon, Arbanon, or Elbanon, and it 
is said to have cauimanded the passes from tlie country 
around Lychnitis to the coast. From this people, tlie By¬ 
zantine Greeks gave to the inhabitants of these mountains, 
who spoke tlic same dialect, the name of'AX/I oi'i/tcv (Alba- 
netes>, 'AX/lneoi (Albanoi), or'A/)/ln»>HTt« (Arbancles); and 
to the country that of 'AXfiayia (Albania), "AXydow/Tia 
(Albanctia), or 'Apliampiu (Arbanelia). Hence the Euro¬ 
pean names of the country. The Albanian, however, culls 
himself Skipitar, and his native land Skiperi. 

The hypothesis of the Albanians licing descended from 
the Illyrians, cannot receive eonfiimation from comparing 
it with the old Illyrian tongue, liccause we know iMithing 
about the latter. Still the Albanian language, whatever 
maybe its basis, lias received accessions from the Greeks, 
the Romans, the Goths, the Sclavonians. Franks, and 
the Italians; with whom, at different times, the Albanians 
have been connected and intermingled. 

Some writers have assigned to the Albanians a different 
origin ; supposing them to be the descendants of tlje Albaiii 
of Asia, who dwell between the EuXine jH^ the Caspian 
seas, and who may (it is conjectured) -hito* retired beiore 
the advance of the Mavonian nations, that tor spme cen¬ 
turies followed the trock marked out' by tlic Units, wlien 
they broke into Europe. Mr. 'HrAhouse, who adopts the 
above hypothesis, describes the modern Albanians as a 
mixture of Greeks, Romans, Goths, Vandals, Spaniards, 
Italians, Bulgarians, and Ottoman Turks, and supposes 
(though we believe it to be a mere supposition) the basis of 
their language to lie the Sclavonian. Pouqucville assert^ 
the existence of a belief among the Albanians th^ii^ves 
that they are descended from the French; Wid M^tius, a 
geographer of the last century, says they are descended 
from Celts who crossed over from lapy^a; pOW the Terra 
di Otranto, in the kingdom of Naples. 

In the ninth and tenth centuries, Albania Was atclnded 
in the groat Bulgarian ktog^knn, ertah^i^d south of the 
Danube, of which Lyehn^ was the capital. ; In a sub¬ 
sequent period we find the fJoMBans of Sicily, gnd Tarqnto 
in permanent possession of some'places on ^e. eohst.' Du- 
razzo was at onnS'flbeir depdt ’and place of shelter. On the 
capture of Constofltmople by the Frante fA.n. 1204J, 
Michael AngeluB,'a bastard of the familyr^ iho Comnenj, 
founded, what wa* called the thmotslp iafO0:TaTpy, Lb^ 
ship), a prineipality, oomprehenohiff the anoiept .^BtoUa, 

• TaemUk at Uww (i^slissss, asmsUmanUiyof wVIcli 

(ii sSiSirdHlv «Bd taite iklnii MivS to hoU wise (to Wlilek,. )i<i«m«|, ituy lai- 
a ■Stoof Savoarl; tiu flsdtarfiMkiiu:tl casdiUnod sijnsllo IsnO. 




Ac)anani« andlauding the towns of Joanttiaa Afbaman, owin^o 1% waMrabe 

(a&ich bpcanib oai^U,;Arti^ NeiJakto wt Nau- ta&s more to hi* 

p««ilu»). j Ttte dffiifobt were' sdritetimeS fi-ibiitary fe tbe drewedo® tb«igr®«l>d*;J^8mit ayeryniwavwirya:mebria«S9 
> 4 n^perqn qfCwwIantipople, at othet timMindapendent, or' Ili«ysi«»y in ia^ veiw>41t|^y in thflir persons, toid 
even hn^ilp. The town of Alhanon waa, in 1257, subject with vermin, which they 'their dotbw 

■to a-governor sent by Theodore Lascpis-If. emperor of shunm for themselves or iMOsi^fation for others. Tito phi* 
TlJioe,- -<one of the sovereignties which s'^ng up on the seldom wear their sandals; i ' ij, , ’ . ' ‘ • 

aboye^mcntioned capture of Constantinople;) but os the Aihhnlaas are fondof ornstmedito.''■^ev wem nlver'l 

Albanians preferred the sway of the despot, tbc governor chains round the nedt with, amulets; eihfBMBMff-hpXes.’ et 
retired. It-(Vas probably ifoout this time'that the Albanian watc|ie8, with shagreen oases, at the end. tSN'-dJw otmimoht 
name Wits exitended to all those mountaineers of lllyricura in pmtj{^ar they are vcryproud and oareMe ll'isu 
and Epirus,, who were united by community of language or soniwiiites a silver pencase. a <iTferter of an'indh midi, 
and manneto ; and, as it should seem, they constituted a (some say ds much as an inch and a half,) and ten or elcvm 
separate, and independent community, which formed al- inches long, with an inkstand at one end. This they oftra- 
lianoes at will with the Greek omperorai the Franks, or the weai- in theirgirdlos, adorned with a silver ehotn.evewwhen 
despots of Epirus. Ddrazzo was m their hands, but Herat, unable to use it. ,The poorall carry at least one pistol in their 
in the heart of their cOnidS'y, Was subject to Constantinople, girdles; and are especially proud if they can have the 

In the fourteenth century the power of the Albanians han^ of silver, being comparatively careless about the 
was so far increased as to lead them to attempt conquests barrel or the lock. ' , • . 

distant from thfeir-mouintains, hut they could not retain The dress of the women is fantastical, but they are more 
their acqWsitions, ; Scarhe'of their northern towns were cleanly than the men. The women at €es4rade8,'a town 
taken hy the''V’Chjjtiahs';‘anfl the nation ultimately bowed which Mr. Hohhouse passed through, were chiefly clothed 
to the supremacy of thb Turks, 'fhe velour of the celo- in red cotton, but he never observed this colour elsewhere. 
bratod George Kastrifite, or Castriot; called by the Turks Their beads were wrapped in a shawl, so arranged as to 
Iskander (Scandtobeg), could only delay the subjugation of look like a helmet and crest, with clasps under tire ears. At 
his countrymen. He died iri 14<53 or 14B7; and the Turks Ereoneed, a place not far from that Iswt mentioned, the 
completed the conquest of Albania in 1478. The people, in- garments of the women were of white woollen, and'the 
deed, were never entirely subdued, nor docs it apiiear pro- younger ones wore a kind; of skull-cap composed of silver 
bahle that the sultan ever had more authority than at coins. Their hair also, which fell down in-long broids^swas 
present, when he cannot appoint a governor who is not a strung with money, so that the young.girlsrthus carry their 
native of the province; but the conquest, though imperfiict, portions (as they collect them) on their heads, 
was the cause of considerable changes. In the days of The food of the Albanians onnsists of wheaten or barley 
('astviot the Albanians wore Christians, and most of them bread, hut principally of cakes of boiled or toasted maize; 
coutimiodto bt; so till the middle of the seventeenth century, of goats'-milk cheese, rice, butter, eggs, dried ftsh, and ve- 
Tiiey are now half Mohammedan, but their conversion is getaliles. The proportion of animal food is hut smaH.. On 
probably owing to policy, tlmt they may attain to high holidays they kill sheep, or kids, ot fowls. Their diet is 
dignities; and their adherence to the usual practices of the usu,ally spare: but this arisos front parsimoniousness, as 
Moslems is by no means of a rigid chaviictcr. They inter- they will eat voraciously when they can do it at the cost of 
marry with Christian women, and the children are divided others. They all drink wine, as wolt aSitoekee, a spirit diS- 
between the opposite creeds of their father and mollicr tlie tilled from grape husks and barley, and not unlike whiskey, 
hoys going to the mosque, and the girls to church. Their Tlioy drink also aViundance of cold water, (and. that when 
laxity is a subject of ridicule to the more consistent Turks, they are hot, without finding any inconvenience,) soma 
I’hc .'Albanians of the coast are mostly Chri.stians, and somo colfee, the Italian ros.soglios, tho,Mqttews of Corfu and Ce- 
of thorn of tile Liilin church. libalonia, and a little milk. The wine, mode in quantities 

The Albanians arc about five feet ami a-half high, and kept in casks in .lofinnina and other large towns, is 
mu-scular and straight in their person.s. Tlieir acthily and mixed with fine resin, lime, and water. ITle resin is to 
the tight girdles which they wear render them small round impart strength, but is counterbalanced'by the water; the 
tire loins : tliey have broad full cbc.sts, long nocks, long limo is intended to refine the liquor. This process, however, 
oval faces, with prominent check bones, and fiat raised imparts a harsh llavour. • ‘ 

foreheads, arched eyebrows, blue or hazel (rarely quite Their habitations are for the most part very neat. Tho 
black), lively eyes, thin straight noses, thin but open nos- cottages have seldom more than one floor and that of thud, 
trils, and small mouths, foniislied with good teeth. Their whicli is regularly swept, and is quite dry. Tho rooms are 
cmuplexions are white in youtli. but got tinged or dusky in commonly two, one of which is appropriated to the store of 
old age. They wear mustachios, but shave olF the rest of maize in the stalk, and of grapes which aye sprinkled witti 
tho beard. Thoir features show a mind unsubdueil by salt. The Arc is made on the floor, and as tliey have only 
slavery, and their stately walk and carriage may be donomi- a hole to serve as a chimney, it is not surprising that them 
naled a strut?* The women are tall, strong, and not ill- apartments are sometimes smoky. Their furniture is very 
looking; but their appearance indicates wretchedness, ill simple. A large circular tray of thin iron or ■tih; is used for 
usage, and hard work. They are not so early marriageable catin<g on, and is keptwcll scoured andvery brtght. They have 
as the women in southern Greece, but they retain tlioir also a pan to mix meal in, a wooden bowl or two, some horn 
looks longer, and giv’e birth to children at a more advanced .spoons, jars for oil and wine, and a small copper ct^ee jug. 
period of life. A brass lamp, three or four white rush mats, and a block of 

The dress of the better sort consists of an outer mantle, wood about a foot high, serving as a stand for the eating 
made of coarse woollen stuff, bordered and variously figured tray,—all which artkles, as well as tlio.se previously men- 
witli red tjju'eads, which, fulling loosely from the shoulOors tionod, are kept in a deal cupboard or wooden cliest,—com- 
behitid, ^bUcs as low as the knees; of two vests (the ridi plme tho list of an Albanian's domestic utensils. 
sohietimHSdding a third), tlie outer one, open, tho inner. Their houses arc detached with a garden to each. The 
lacod in He middle and richly figured; of a broad sash or house in which. Mr. Hohhouse lodged, at Erofineedthadbo- 
belt, witlf one or two pistols, the handles of which are often longing to it a tobacco patch, u vineyard, and a fruit and 
long, and curiously wrought with silver; of a coarse cotton vegetable garden, all surrounded by a stone wall. The hbuse 
shirt, the lower part descending from beneath the licit like u was in an inner yarrl, so walled ms 'to form a sort of fortifl- 
highiand kilt, with drawers of the same materials; and of cation, with holes in the a'aH.'-plaoed at regular'distances^ 
variously coloured stockings, or high socks, and sandals, and said to be intended foy guiis, ; • . ' : w 

They wear also a small red skuH-caji; and metal greaves or Their villages have a gyeen .with B large tree for holiday 
coVorings fur the knees and ancles. The most remarkable sports. On this green is the cit^lar p4yed threshing-floor, 
part of an Albanian's dress, is the capote or cloak, a coarse where the com is troildep out %<%orses,'W.ho are fastened 
shaggy gartneht, either of a gray or white wool, or black byacordtotho post ih,:the'<*htre of the floor, and driven 
horse hmr, with open sleeves, and a squ’are flap or cape round, sometimes to themdiin'ber .o^ight^r nine''abreast. 
behind, which setfes somotimos for a hood. The rioher A distinguishing feature in tlto umaractor of the All»- 
Albanians often add to thOT-dress a shawl tiod oh the head mans is their nationality. Their answer, when asked what 
likeatnrban. ' thoyare, is not. os in other places, ‘ lama Mohammedan,'ot 

The dress of the common people is usually composed of • I am a Christian,’ but ‘ 1 am an Albanian.' In feet, 
materials whidh once weio wuito; but the clothes of a^ indSpendenoe and love of country hove ataest elititoly 
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Msmovfld that diatittetion bebtman the proiestois of the two 
itdigions whiesh prevails tio much in other parts the 
Turkish empire. ^ Tbs laxity of tho Mohammedan portm, of 
this singuw peo^e'has been already noticed. Thetr luS^ih-. 
ality oneompmiies t^m when titey ieavs their native ton^r 
In iQt«ign parts they will go out ol tlroir, way to visit a coiiti' 
trymmi, althouph he may be personally a stranKsr to them. 

, Tbsy are proud of their prowess; and, inde^ they .are a 
tu^b ofwiirriors, being all capable of using the sworn or the 
Jong gun. The latter (and, indeed, the sabre too) is to bo 
found'in almost every cottage. The imperfection, ho^^^Vor, 
of its make (for the looks are usually rude, and thf ^u^ls 
thin and badly mamifacturod). and the coarseness of the 
powder, render it far from an efficient weapon, and prevent 
the Albanian from acquiring much skill as a marksman.' 
As aQ carry arms, it is difficult to distinguish the peasant 
:ftem the soldier. 

Although the poorer (passes iunong the Albanians;; will 
hot steal, oiyat any rate, hre less addicted to theft than the 
same classes among oilier people, yet open robbery, upon a 
largo scale, is not considered disgraceful. Men will com¬ 
monly, in reference to a past event, speak of it as occurring 
when they wore robbtp*. It is impossible to avoid observing 
the strong points of comparison between the habits of the 
ancient (Wrecks, among whom robbery and pii-acy on n large 
scale were honourable professions, and those of the inha- 
biUints of modern GreeiiC, and other parts of European 
Turkey. Early in the summer, bandits leave the towns and 
villages in wliich they have passed the winter, and, forming 
large bands of two, five, or seven hundred, or oven a thou¬ 
sand men, retire to the tops «f some mountains—tlio,so of 
Motiiovo, for instance—and there live in cave.s or in tho 
open air; making Greece, however, and not Albania, the 
scene of their depredat ions. Tlie shepherds are ofteti in league 
with them, and their flocks supply tlicse pretlatorv bauds 
Withmeat; theyprocurebrcadfronil.he peasantry. A gentle 
tap at tho cottage door is heard in the stillness of the night, 
and the well-known word ‘ Psonie' (bread), infonns the 
inmate of the nature of .an application with which he iuiiiie- 
diately complies. These robbers ore v toy cautious in raakitig 
thoir attacks. They lie quietly in wait, and sutler their prey 
to get quite into the midst of them. If the party to bo 
attackeu is strong, they fire without rising from their 
covert until either they are repelled, or have obliged their 
victims to cry quarter. Tlu) prisoners arc gagged, hound, 
and plunder^; and, if wealthy, dolaitiod until they arc ran¬ 
somed. If there is no expcclation of re.sistauce, the robbers 
start up from their place of anibush without firing. Resist¬ 
ance is frequently, however, made with siKiccss; the assailed 
getting behmd stones and retiirniug the fire of their oj)po- 
nents,.—who arc very slo«', unless they have great advaiilage 
in numbSr, in attacking with the sabre. 

The population of Albania has always been of a warlike 
character. They were the soldiers of Pyrrhu-s, one of the 
most formidable opponents whom the Romans encoiintertsl; 
and under Scanderheg they arrested for awhile the tide 
of Turkisli conquest. At present, under the denomination 
of Arnauts, they rank among the flower of the Ottoman 
army, and are mnud as mercenaries in all jiarts of Turkey 
and in' the Barhary Slates. They t-ako the field without 
ba(^ga(|£ or tents, and -are far move active than tlie gene¬ 
rality m tho Turkish soldiery. Alasteuiiou's in their habits, 

A ration rtf one or two pounds of wbeal or inai/e flour, with 
a few black olives or salted pilchards, suUiees for tlu ir wants, 
'^fhilo daylight continues, they are engaged in wre.stling or 
oRmr warlike c.xerciscs. If wounded, they leave their corp.s 
and go home to get cured, after which tliey return to the 
field. ;MaBy of them know how to set a lK)nc in their rililo 
mannM f and they will even attempt some of the more deli¬ 
cate m^ations of surgery. Ihcy follow the profes^n of 
arms till they become daerepit. Resides the annual fesort 
of the robbers to tho.:mountain.s already mentioned, the 
migrations of some of the sbcphei-ds require notice. These, 
with that flocks, ftieir horses, their moveable houses, their 
goods, their wives and chikh-en, remove (tt the eominence- 
j^ilt of summer to the .-mountains, and return when the 
tl^rtMtoh of winter renders the milder climate of the plains 
lipm dcsMble. 

Bgriioulttttal skill is not great. Their plough is of 
; and in time of harvest fhey reap tfeoir 
with litfle skill, and they never mow it. The 
jMuJfiaPiilT iowiaf aitil reapiim is left to the women and to 
TJm youag mow fell amber or dress^the viaes: 


wor am thoj AVone to the ocoimation nf shephepd^u it 
enabled ifidulgo that to whioli* yrhea^ 

engaged in vwttHhey„aj!ei,jio ptbhei'^' T^ inMehce, hhllr* 
that grave and tot^d aiir 

.They look upi||: &e femMtt grk tw cattle, tatAh them 
labour, and. beat theBo : j^MlMar^Wha cim 
being in itself a sign of wealth.M r Hobhouse witwti^ 
a miptiai procession' at JTodnhina, during hiil abode iij 'mat 
city. The marriage had tak««*^W* ittv^e m 
the bride had retunied to her 

of All Pa8ha,whcm, ti|thile uinB^cAi{lbe'^ed!ti^itt n <di^ 
In tho evening, theJiteWegrooitf, a 
(jfficor in Affs aervioe, vfent to fetch her. beingac(»tnpniiied 
by a party of men, Some with fiddles and Other* wi,th lMtt**Bi 
of coloured paper. On tho rotum, the bridC^popidi with his 
jiarty wont first; thou came akryoung, girl*, «pl«fi)hdly 
drc.sscd, two of them carrying infants. After t|lesn 
a woman/'in still richer attire, bearing a smBirmd.tinnah, -In 
which was the portion given ^ Ali to the, bride, ns’kaVing 
been attached to the harem. The ^rid|. jhn>selflinime i^t; 
bearing, in dress and in rigiffilyirf mutiffife*,«. clnsetsSil(^ij|(S 
bianco to the wax figure of Queen Elkntethr iii 
slor Abbey, than to anything else. Her face was 
and her high cap studded with pieces #)^d money. 

Most of the' Albanian# speak Greek, which is also the 
common written language in use among them, for their own 
vernacular tongue is unwritten, A'^eryfew of them, even 
though Mohammodans, can apeak Turkish. Tho Greeks of 
Joinuina, of the bettor sort, are well instructed in the man¬ 
ners and languages of Christendum; and that tmvn onia: 
furnished a residence to traicllers both sale and agreeable. 
At the prc.sent moment the town is in a most ruinous con¬ 
dition, Wing suffered a great de4 nt the time of Ali's 
assassination in 18-20, and having been plundered five times 
since by the .-Vlbanians. (S/ietekes in Greece, &c, London, 
is:i:t.) 

llamung is one of their most common amusement*. 
The imisical instrument in general use among them is a 
kind of guitar, with three strings, along neck, and a smail 
round base. They strike the chords, not with the hand, but 
with a piece of quill, lialf an im li long. Its sound, as may 
be suiiposod, is ra.inolooeus. It is just sutlicient asan necom- 
pauimerit to their songs and to mark time. 

A di-stiuctiou of char.ick'r may be obseri'ed between the 
Albanians of ditfcreiit di.striets. In the northern part of the 
country, which is better adapted fls- caialry, the national 
character i.s alloyed by the dulncss of tho Rulgariftli. It is 
in the uaiTow vales and on the barren mountains of the 
south that w(! imi.st look for that char-aeter in its full deyeltqi- 
ment. 'There the liartlv natives, ignoraht crflMn-seroansbip, 
and eonstilnting an irregular ijB&titry.of to bapdfest and 
most active cdraracuer, are eonstShtly seekingio be engaged 
in war; and, when their own feud* do not oben to them a 
field, they seek cmpUiyuierit as mercenaries tmb tlie Pasluts 
Of etlier'proviiicos. They may be compantd, in point of 
character, with the independent mountoitjalei'* ef Greece, 
whom they exeel in evenness of Conduet, fig'Jimdenco, and 
in faithfulness to cmpl6ycr.s; while they sinipats them, also, 
in avidity, selfishnesSi and gutilicc. The same aetivity, 
kcenne.ss, and entcipBSo, and Jhe'aiwne Itardy, patient, labo¬ 
rious bahits, wiarlv both roCos. - ' ; 

The AlhaBWus have few aj'ts or mannihcttireB, A-eon- 
Biderable number of ca|^}t^ ttffe exjxirjod annually; and 
they unKlueo some embroidery on velvet, stuff, and cloth, 
for wliich tlie eountry enjoys a Itetter reputation than any 
other part of European Turkov ; but this ts to -work of tho 
Greeks ef Jeannina, who are an indu-sttigiis people, rotor 
than of the Albanians. Tlie 'physiciaas Jg large towns are 
Greeks, but the surgeons me pommonl| Alhaiiiail# ; toit 
practice is, however, of a veiy inartificial and »^>ieWhat 
violent ebaracler. 

The country is under tho govomiftent of to different 
Turkish Pashas in whose tortitmiei it lies,—a* those of 
Jo&nnina, Scutai^ OkhnAki'Aiddna, and ^viuo. But 
in a cun-ntry of fiach chiltitor, oilid inhabited by such a 
people, the power of to Pashas, unless wielded by a hand 
like that of AU, may be regarded os very small. The 
local authorities are constituted Vtary difitontly in different 
places. Hero a district or towlfTs under the oontrol of one 
man, boaring the Turkish title of Buhl Bashe, or the (irOek 
title <$ Capitan, ar else stHna designaUen borrow^ from 

JSnrope • here an Aga or Bey becomes a pefty chieftara of 

W, ■ 



4ie i^agera; Jibuti, twin* Qte 't(niii^eti0t^ Avuion Ivy teibO* is ’^tely Albtadimi kni 

gyto-pastro, ffaenv'^we'no iweit'^athortties. (See Rbb-v in use befinw Ito XuritiSb oonc^egt. 

., Se^’s, 7>a*>«/*.) How for this S^ of thingif hss |)Oto the chief't^STO,‘ os DShniw, 

stfectad hythe oi^n^xp^ of All Po^o, Avkhm, 8k6dre, end ciStarSr heesme the sei^. ef, !|n9w 

seat eny Mesns of *®^ing. The aii!l|B)rily qttc&1i( W ij>ro^ * ■ (X 

ptwediqg n^ toads liB . to suppose th^ Albania. is,in a Some notice of theeWtef tosips of Albania will he.fisttia' 
most disorderly condition. ’'' * , ’ m the articles under their respective namw. . No one:«( 

The population of a country such as Albania cannot W thoth can 3>e designated as the cepltifl'ivAir thp oo 
estimate with any tolerable accuracy. Upper Albania,- not under the government of one Pasha. - ,J«aiminaj wahsh 
beginning either at Delvhiaki or Tapellene, is generally is. ^doo4 beyond the boundaries of Albsttihi- etrictly «o 
mpin .pcirailous than the districts to the south. Thepimula- caM|pip,4» the most important; and after it WSy -b« jnen- 
tion of Ali's dominions was estimated, by Dr. Holland, tiefnid SJtddro, Okhiadb, Borit, Durazzo (the ancient Py- 
at 2,PP0,000 ; but- tiuwe dominions .stretched far. beyond racehiuro), D41vino, Atgyro Castro, Avldna, Pr^eso, am 
regarded ev^fr in the wl^^extent in which wOj. Arta. Parga was, till delivered up to the Turks, a town of 
ilt^ve^bem 8peakibg"of it. We do nw. see how any calcu- considerable size, having 8000 inhabitlints. These were 
lation worth trusting cajo bo made, Christians of the Greek and Latin churches. The n^ptedf 

. ,iI1ie trade consists tnainly in the exchange of natural pro- Antivari and Dolcigno are chieily Mohammedans. TheteM- 
ductions for^jo npHiufactures of nations more reft Oed. Oil, tuatlon on the coast leads them ,te become sailors, and they 
wool, wheat, maize, and tobacco, are sent to th&fiMts of the are the only Albanians who hive any gcquaintanec wim 
kingdoai .^Napte, or to the Ionian Isles andMalta; and shipping. Tliey enter hitotbo 8orvioeofti|eB|rbary States, 
.shoop, goats, oattle, lind bprsos, to the Ionian ’Islands, or follow piracy at homo. This last is. me cose, ftt luMt, 
Oottou-wool and timber are exported from the Gulf of Arte; with the people of Dolcigno, whichhas atown with 6000 
hot Ibb cotton is Iwougltt oUieily i|pm Thessaly, mid the inhabitants. , ; . 

timber from anc|8Kt AcarOauia, on tlio south side of the Albanian colonies aro to be found in difterent parts of 
Gulf. The inahnfacWved guilds which they export aro Turkey and. Greece, especially in the ancient Attica, Bmotia, 
capotes ; gun and pistol stocks, mounted in chased silver, Argolis, EliB, and Laconia; but these,are labourers. The 
plain and gilt; and embroidered velvets, studs, and cloths, w^arlike character of the nation is retained only by those 
They import some codec and sugar from Trieste; knives, who remain at home; and in the Morea the lan^age is 
sword-blades, gun-barrels, glass, and paper from Venice; nearly lost, while in tlie Attic villages it is retained; these 
and gold and silver thread, for embroidery, from Vienna, being probably colonies of later date. The people of Hydra 
French and German cloth, of coarse, thin texture, ill dyed, are descended from Albanian coloni.sts, but are Boaroely diss 
and altogetlier inferior to the worst English cloth, is scut tinguisliablo from their neighbours. But the most remarkable 
from I-eipsiC, probably through the medium of Greek houses colony is in (Jalabria, where the Albanians settled upon the 
at Trieste. Gaps gro Brought in from Trieste, Leghorn, and Kastnoti receiving a Neapolitan dukedora. Their descend- 
Genoa; and various articles from the Ionian Isles and Malla, ants, when Mr. iSwiuburne travelled in 1780, amounted to 
which being landed at the ports of Prev'esa, Sallora, Avlona, 11)0,000, and retained the Altianian dress. . The women 
and Durazzo, are conveyed on horseback te the great annual could only .speak Albanian. Tlie men could, however, speak 
fair of Jo.'ivmiiia. (.See Hobhouse's and Holland's 'Praveh; the Calabrese also; and their original language seemed te be 
since which time things may have changed.) Linen, velvel, gradually yielding to that of their adopted country. There are 
gunpowder, fire-arms, and iron wares, aro also imixirted. also Albanian colonics in the Abruzzi. [See Abrozzi.J 
The want of ready means of communication is a great impe- ALUANO (FRANCESCO), was born at Bologna, March 
diraont to traffic. Goods arc conveyed by pack-horses; four 17, 1,578, and was destined by his father, a respectable silk- 
or five of which aro attached to each other by cords, and merchant, to follow'his owu profession; but his uncle, who 
guided by one man. The vigorous government of Ali, by happened to be amanoftastc and a judgoofart, perceiving in 
the suppression of robbers and the construction of roads, the youtli such indications of genius for painting aato warrant 
afforded facilities lor internal traffic which did not prcvioasly tlie expectation of future eminence, prevailed on his father 
exist. to change Ilfs intentions, and he aecorffingly was placed under 

The revenues of the late Ali Pasha arose from a land-tax, the tuition of Denys Calvert, Guido Reni was studying at 
irregular in its assessment, but averaging probably ten per the same time under that master, a eircumstance extremely 
cent, of the produce; an lu-bitrary t;ix on cities and towns, fortunate for young Albuno, with whom Guido formed a 
depending on the necessities and w ill of the Vizier; duties .strict intimacy; and being more advanced in art, ho was 
on exports arid imports; the assumption of a right to all pro- enabled to all'ord him effectual assistance in his studies, 
perty when there are no male heirs, founded on the general The two youths quitted Calvert, and placed themselves under 
custom of tho Turkish empire; a tax on decisions upon liti- Ludovico Carracci, whose school began about this time to be 
gated property, equal to about ten per cent, of the value of the conspicuous in Lombardy, and under that great master they 
property; r<sil4»itions, on particular plaites, to aid in build- pursued their studies with an emulation a(lvautageou.s to 
tllgs te other, works carried on by the government; and a both. Having made considerablo proficiency ill the prin- 
partial monopoly of tho corn trade. The actual contribution ciples of the eclectic school, Guido proceeded to Rome, whither 
to the iiiiperiid treasury pt Gonstaritinople is not known, he was followed by Albano, whose talents sOon excited atten- 
AU had immense private revenues, and also considerable tion in that metropolis of art. Annibale Can-acoi bad been 
hoards of treasure. ^ employed to ornament the chapel of San Diego, iTi|tho Ntt- 

Tlio AlbaBiaiis, as might be expected from their impor- tioual Church of the Spaniards; but being disabled by 
feet civilizatibu.iMid :their peculiar habits, are divided into illness, ho rccominonded Albano to oonlinuo the work, 
tribes, each having its proper designation, and distinguished which he finished so successfully as to obtain universal ap- 
in some particul^s from the adjacent tribes. Tlie most plausc. He was next employed by the Marquis Giustiniani 
northern, and, jf we may judge from the extent of country to cmbellisb his villa at Bassano, where he painted the 
occupied by it; the largest tribe is that of the Ngbgo, Gue- story of Neptune and Galatea, and the Phil of Phaetwi. 
gues, or Red. Albanians, who inhabit the country watered He executed also, in the Verospi palace, several lliytholo- 
hy thpbroiiehes.of the Drin. The Mirdites, from whom Sean- giciil subjects, chieily from Ond, which exhibit great learn- 
derbeg arose, and who owp to their priests a degree of ingiAtaste, and ingenuity. His fame now begaitlp spread 
civilization which distinguishes them favourably from their throughout Italy, and he was invited by the Duke of Mantua 
neighbours, appear to be a subdivision of these. South- to his court, wliere he remained a considorablg. time, arid 
wawlfrorathe Ngfige, are theToske. Tlie Liape, notorious painted several pictures. Two from tho story of ...Diana and 
for poveriy, dli't, and pilfering; and the Tzami, succeed Actaioii, and Venus and Cupid, were oonsideted particularly 
tiioao as we advance towards the south; and other tribes, successful. 

either detached from the more important ones, or else en- Among the largo wo|kB exited by Albano, after his 
tirply umanneoted witli them, occupy small portions of the return to Rome, are lui Mtar-piece in tho church of St. 
country. (See iitta/efi.) Among these, the p^ple of the Sebastiano, represeutmg the martyrdom of that saint; and 
^^ct of Kliim^ra may be noticed for their indulgence of a picture of tiio Aasumptiou, pointed in conjunction with 
revenge, which they regard as a socrod duty, and which Guido. Some subjects are ah® in tho triburto of Modonita 
eonverts their different villages or towns into hostilestations. della Pace. The best, .tit Bologna, are the Resurrection, jn 
Sente Bulgarian, and some Wallaohian colonies may be Santa Maria de Galtetei the Baptism of Christ, In Spn 
found scattered along the eastern frontier of Albania, TMs Gregorio; and in Sah Bartolomeo, the Annunciation. It ^ 
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» on big smaH pktates, }»>w«veT, that Albano'g xeputa- 
tion is (dikitly fijunded. He had neither power of concep¬ 
tion, nor vigour of execution adequate to the }>orfona^ce 
of large works. Some of those last-mentioned, however, 
are tolerably sucoessfnl, having been painted while he was 
fresh fnnu the impression of the school of theCaracci, or 
excitedhy imm^iatc competition with Guido; but the na¬ 
tural bent of his mind was towards subjects of feminine 
and infantine .softness, to high finishing, rather than bold 
effect. All his latter works arc small and elaborate; they 
became extremely fashionable during his day. Yct ,^yeu 
in his favourite class of compositions, Albano is by no means 
entitled to high praise. It is strange that in his delineations 
of in&ntine character, studied from models iwmodiatcly 
before him, (his own children,) and in the farailiaritv of do¬ 
mestic intercourse, he should not occasionally have caught 
some of tliose happy accidents, those momentary graves of 
action and expression, which children, when free from con¬ 
straint, continually exhibit.* But Albaho's grace is enffrely 
conventional. Tliis species of aftectatioii, however, has always 
had its admirers, and Albano is extolled for it by Malvasia 
in a ludicrous strain of criticism; ‘ Albano did not,’ says he, 

‘ feign Cupid heavy and sleeping as Guido did, hut repre¬ 
sented him majestically seated on a throne, &c.' The 
same artificial character perv'ades the landscape back¬ 
grounds of Albano. There is, nevertheless, in these land¬ 
scapes, an occasional association of classical imagery whic.li 
has an agreeable effect. Albano was well acquainted with 
antique sculpture, but displays no indication of such know¬ 
ledge in bis male figures; hisw'omen and children are hetter 
drawn. He might have become a good (wlourist, hut. for that 
anxious and elaborate mode of finishing which impairs the 
brilliancy of Ids tints, and gives his flesh the appenrauve of 
ivory. With all these deficiencies, the pictures of Albauo 
have an originality, or rather a peculiarity, by which they 
are immediately recognized. Tlicro are, at Burghley- 
house, the seat of the Marquis of Exeter, some tapestries 
finnt his designs. Three of liis pictores; viz., llie Three 
Marys at the .Sepulclirc, and two Holy Eamil ies, are well 
engraved by Sir Robert Strange. Albano died Oct. *1, 
16fi0. 

ALBAN S, St., a Ixirough-town in Horlford.shire, situated 
close to the site of the ancient Vernlamiuin (Verulam), 
being separated from it liy the small river Ver, a feeder of 
tile Coin. Verulamium was probably at first a British town, 
and then a municipium under the Homans : a term which 
implies that its inhabilaiils possessed some of the privileges 
of Roman citizens. Tlie Roman load, called by the .Saxojis 
the Wailing SruiiKT, was also called Wcrlaera Street, 
because it first went direct to Verulam. jiassiiig close under 
its walls. (See Gibson s Ctmden, vol. i. 7i).) \ erulam was 
the scene ef dreadful slaughter in the great rebellion under 
Boadicea, w'ho destroyed here and at Londinium (London), 
and at other places, about "o.OUO Roman citizens and their 
allies. The town was, however, restored, and continued to 
he a principal Roman station while that pcoide possessed tliis 
island. Here an eminent citizen, Alban, is said to have 
suffered martyrdom in the persecution under Dioclesian. 
In his honour a monastery for one hundred Bcnedietine 
monks was erected in 7y.'! hv Otfa, king of Mercia, one of 
the Saxon kingdoms established in Britain. 

Ulsinhk, or IJlsig, the sixth abbot, may be regarded as the 
founder of the modern town of St. Alban’s; for he (alanit 
A.t>. i(48) erected three churches on the three primripal 
roads leading to the monastery, laid out a place for a market, 
and cnoouruged the ptxiple of the neighbourhood to Imild 
hy aupplvjng them with money and materials. In the years 
1455 and J 461. during the wars helwcen the rival houses of 
York and Lancaster, two fierce battles were fought in the 
neighlKiurhoodofthe town;* which must have been gru^ng 
into coiniocrable importance, as it obtained a chiuler of in¬ 
corporation from Edward VI., a.b. 1,553, and the elective 
franchise (which had been very long susiiended) was re.storcd 
belbre that time. 

• The town is well situated on the summit and northern 
declivity ol a small hill, (lie abbey church being at a point 
the three principal streets meet. It is well paved and 
lighted, and has a supply „( (rowl water. Hie part on the 
old lino txio north ivad (■wlvKh runR through tho town) is 
narrow, am} has manv ancient houses. The other parts 
.,;xiiore spacious and well built; and the new line of tlie north 

S . • Jntlle lltit of4h»M, II»onr VI.(Bll ln(on,eha„d,„f tli» Vorkistii, mia in 
tlie iMt WM rcaeued by bi» wife, Mergeret of Aafoii, 


road is adorned with neat villas and one of the most com- 
modious inns in the county. The churches are, the Abbey 
Church, a rectory in the patronage of the mayor and bur¬ 
gesses; St. Ppter’s, a, viciirago in (be patronage of the 
Bishop of Ely; and St. Michael’s, whfth is on tho opposite or 
S.W. side of the V^r, and contains the inonumont of the 
great Bacon, who bore the title of Viscount St. Alban’s: 
there are also several dissenting meeting-houses. The 
grammar-school was founded by Edward VI. ; there is 
hosidcs a Blue-coal school, supported by some property in 
the funds, and hy subscription, for educating about thirty- 
five boys in the principles of the established clmrcli, and 
clothing them; aud also a girls’ school, 8U)>portod by the 
Grimston family. There are several alms-houses; the prin- 
*cipal, called Marlhorough-buildinga, or simply ‘the Build¬ 
ings,’ for thirty-six persons, half of each sex, were built and 
endowed hy Sarah, Guchesk of Marlborough. Some remains 
of the Walls of Verulamium are still discernible. 

But thcprincipalobjectin St. Alban's is the abbey church, 
w'liich is part of the ancient abbey, purchased hy the inha- 
liil a nts of Edward VI. for a parish church, at tho price of 400/. 
and a foe farm rout of It)/., which last payment was iii 1084 
redeemed for 200 /. 'J'ho abbey itself hud been granloil by 
Henry VIll. to Sir Richard Izse, upon the seizure of the 
religious houses hy that unscrupulous tyrant. The church 
is built in the form of a cross. It is in lengtli more than 000 
feet from E. to W., including a chapel at one end ; and the 
extreme breadth is more than two hundred at the intersec¬ 
tion of the transepts. From the intersection arises a square 
tower, divided by bands into three stages, and crowned by 
battlements and a spire, both of later date lliau tlie tower 
Itself, which is one of the most poifeet parts of the building : 
an advantugu wiiieli it jirobably owes to a tliiek coat of 
phiister wlik'h once covered it. The vast extent of llie 
church gives it an imiio.sing appearance; hut tho efl’ect is 
.somewhat dimiiiishcd, upon a nearer approach, hy the Viete- 
rogiaieous materials of whicli it is composed; viz., Roman 
tiles from Verulam, Hints, hrii-ks, &.e. The arcliilecuire, 
too, is far from uniform : the pointed arch and the round are 
to be .seen on opposite sides; and, indeed, so great is the 
variety, that the style of every age may be traced in succes¬ 
sion from the lime of the Normans to that of Edward 1V\ 
The moat ceutrul parts are the most aiieieiit. Tlio choir is 
separated from the na-.c hy St. (. uthberfs screen. I’here is, 
also, a richly-carved serccii over the altar . and several re¬ 
markable monuments, including tho.se of Humphrey. Duke 
of Gloucester, and of the Alibots Rmnryge and Whetham- 
sted. The chiireli snfl'ered considerably during the Farlia- 
montary war froin the prisoners confined in it, and from the 
rapacity or zeal of tin; parliaiiienlarv troops. On the ,'(rd of 
Feltruary. 1832, a part of die wall on the south w est side fell 
down, and in its fall did eonsiilerahle injury. 'I’his aceident 
having drawn the public attention to tbe dilapidated state 
of the building, has led to a subscription for its preservation. 
The amouril required is 1.5,006/. 

The gateway of the abbey is still standing; and contains 
tbe entrance to tbe house of correction on one side, and the 
gaol for the liberty of St. Alliaii's on the other. The re¬ 
venue of the abb (7 at the dissolution is estimated to have 
been 2510/.,*—a large income at that time. The abbot pos¬ 
sessed also many privileges, and had a gr.ant of precedence 
over all other abbots, from Pope Adrian IV, (Nicholas 
Breakspeare), the only Englishman who ever sat in the 
chair of St. Peter. 

Tlie population of the borough, according to tlie census of 
1831, was 4772: but if the parts of St. Michael's and St. 
Peter’s pari.shcs had been added, wdiicb lie beyond tho 
limits of the borough, tho population would have been con¬ 
siderably larger. Tlte additions made to the borough by the 
Boundary Bill, .supplementary to tho Reform Bill, liave in- 
crea.sed the populatfon to 5771, The poorer people are 
chiefly employea in making straw plat, or in a silk-mill and 
a cotton-mill which have been established here. It has a 
market on Saturdays; and two annual foira, one on the 85th 
and ‘Ztith of March, and a cattle and holiday lUir on the 10th, 
11th, and 12th Oct. There is a statute fair for hiring ser¬ 
vants on the 2'Jth Sept. 

The borough returns two inembcis to parliament; and is 
governed by a corporation, cansisting of a mayor, high 
steward, recorder, tw'clv'c aldermen, and twenty-four as¬ 
sistants, with a town clerk aud subordinate officers. Tho 
gaol delivery is four times a-year, the town baying a sepa- 

• SoStoW jBidSiWCili aWO/. Ongd. 
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rate jurisdiction. . The fiiinily of Beauclerc takes the title of 
duke from thin totra, and the family of Grimston that of earl 
from the ancient town of Verulam. 

St Alban's is 20 miles N.W. by N. of London,'and 12 J 
W. by S. of HertfdJd. [See Chauijcy's Hertfordshire; 
Newcomo's History of St. Alban's; Boiindary Reports.^ 

ALBANY, LOUISA (Countess of), daughter of Prince 
Stolborg Gedern, in Germany, was born in 1753, and married 
in 1772 to Charles J ames Edward, called the young Pretender, 
grandson of James II. They resided at Rome) and had a 
little court, by which they were addressed as king and qiieen. 
In 1780,1.«uiBa left her husband, who was much older than 
herself, and with whom she did not a^e, and retired to 
a convent She afterwards went lo France; but upon 
her husband's death in 1788, she returned to Italy, and’' 
lastly settled at Florence. She was then secretly miuried 
to Count Alfieri, the Italian poet, who died at her house in 
1803. She, however, went by the name of Countess of Al¬ 
bany, as the widow onhe last of the Stuarts, up to the time 
of her death, wliioh happened at Florence only a few years 
since. She was fond of literature and of the arts, and her 
house was resorted to by die most distinguished persons at 
Florence, natives as well as foreigners. She caused a line 
nionuineut to be erected by Canovu in 1810, in the church 
of Santa Croce, to the memory of Alfieri. [Sec Alfikiii.] 

ALB .'IN V, a district situated at the easteni extremity of 
the colony of the Cape of Good Hope in South Africa. Tliis 
distri<'t, which has been recently established, was formerly 
part of the district of Graaf Reynct. 

Albany i.s bounded on the north and north-east by Cafl'raria 
.—its natural boundary in those quarters Vicing the Great 
Fisli River. On the east and the south it is bounded by the 
Indian Ocean ; and on the west by other portions of Graaf' 
Reynet—its nuturid"boundary on that side being the Zondag 
01 - Sunday River. The length of the district, from west to 
cast, is seventy miles, and its average breadth is about 
twenly-livc miles. It contains, according to the Government 
survey, 1792 square milc.s, or about 1,200,000 acres of siir- 
liite ; but little more than 3000 acres of this have hitherto 
been brought under cultii ation. The district was formerly 
inhabilod by the tribe of Ghonaqua Hottentots; but this race, 
M'hose numbers arc now verv much diminished, has retreated 
into Ciiffraria, h aving the European settlers in possession of 
the territory. 

The priiM'ipal stream of the district is the Great Fish River, 
which rises in the Sneeuwbergen or Snowy Mountains, 
iiinl fells into the Indian Sea in .'13" 30' S. lat., and 27'’ 20' 
E. long. The Portuguese formed a settlement on its banks 
soon after 1-198, when the comiiiaiider of their Indian fleet 
gave his own name to the river, calling it Rio d'Infante. 
This settlement ivas soon abandoned, owing, it is said, to the 
con.stant and harassing inroads of the natives. The entrance 
to the rin-r is obstructed by a bar of sand formed at its 
nioulh : but within this, the depth of water is suflicient to 
tloal ships of flic largest size. A settlement, named Gi-a- 
‘bam's Town, was formed a few years ago on the bank of the 
river, and has already become a trading-place of some con¬ 
sequence to the colony. The chief magistrate of the district 
resides in the town. The river next in importance is the 
Zondag, which likewise has its source in the Snowy Moun¬ 
tains, and which, after flowing through a great part of Graaf 
Royiiet, enters the Indian Ocean at Algoa Bay, formerly 
known as Zwartkop's Bay, in 33" 50' S. lat., and 26" 53' E. 
long. 

A large natural saltpan is situated near to the Sunday 
River, and \o this the inhabitants of the colony resort. The 
salt is formed in this pan in masses which are from four to 
five inches tbiek; that part of the produce which is taken 
from near to the margin of the pan, where it has been aocu- 
mulatcd by tlie winds, is the most esteemed for its quality. 
The remaining rivers of the district are not of much magni¬ 
tude ; they arc the Bosjesmans, the Karuka, the Kasewka, 
and the Kovric or Buflido River. 

The bays and inlets along the coast are frequented by 
abundance of excellent fish fit for curing; and in a more 
advanced state of thfe colony, when the market has become 
more extensive, fisheries will doubtless be established. At 
present the farmere are in the habit of repairing occasionally 
’'to the sea-coast, and of taking and curing n quantity of fish, 
with which they return home for the consumption of tlieir 
families. 

The general appearance of the country is aj^eable, it 
being fUverified by hill and dale, and in many places orna- 
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! mented by timtor trees, so aa to wear the a«^eil|!|ttiee Of aiti 
immense park. Numerous springs and rills alev met with 
in the vtdleyg; and aloes, euphorbias, and some other sueeu- 
lent plants, are commonly fennd in sudt rituafions. The 
soil in many places produces an abunttent spontaneous crop 
of coarse, sour grass, to which the district owed its old Duten 
name of Zuurveldt (Sour Field). It is said that the cereal 
grains and pulse grown in Europe, as well as BK»t culimry 
vegetables and artificial grasses, succeed Well on the plains; 
wtule the slopes of hills are a^pted to the Culturo of the 
vihdf The vineyards and gardens of the district occupied 
695 acres in 1831, when 3046 wore planted with grain and 
potatoes, 1495 of which were producing oats. 

Lions, wolves, and the Cape leopard, are met 'with in thia 
district, but arc not in sufficient numbers to render thura 
formidable enemies to the settlors: neither are buffaloes to 
be found in any great numbers ; hnd elephants, which for¬ 
merly abounded, arq now less fluently seen. 

The poptdation of the distriePin 1820 amounted to 1623 
Europeans, 566 Hottentots, and 353 slaves ; but the encou¬ 
ragement given, about that time, by the British government 
to emigrants proceeding thither from this kingdom, has 
occasioned a very considerable increase to these numbers; 
and the inhabitants were found, at the last census in 1831, 
to amount to 6416, of whom 6277 were Europeans and free 
jicrsons of colour — the latter class numbering about 250 
souls — and only 139 slaves. The decrease in the latter class 
is accountetl for by the fact, that grants of land have been 
uniformly made to the settlers on the condition that slaves 
shall not bo emplov'ed in cultivating the soil. The district 
contains four free-sc.hools, supported at the public expense, 
where 192 scholars were taught in 1831. 

TIk! most important part of the trade of Albany consists 
in the traffic earned on by licensed traders with the native 
tribes beyond the boundary-line of the colony. This trade 
is carried on through a very' wide extent of country in the 
Caffre territory, and is conducted iti perfect harmony with 
the natives, whose attention has been successfully directed, 
not only to increase the quantity, but also to improve the 
quality of the goods which they give in barter for European 
productions. The principal articles, procured in this manner, 
are hiiics, horns, and ivory, together with a considerable 
number of live cattle. The sale to the natives of arms, am¬ 
munition, and spirituous liquors is prohibited, and such goods 
are declared liable to seizure as crmtralraud. The raw' pro¬ 
duce shipped from the district in 1830 was valued at more 
than 50,000/. 

The attention of the settlers has been drawn of late to the 
improvement of their growth of wool; and great hopes are 
entertained of tuming the extensive pastures of Albany to 
a profitable account in this manner, so that wool may in a 
few years become the staple production and export of the 
dislriet. 

Some quarries of indurated limestone have been opened 
between Bathurst and the Fish River. The stone from 
those quarries is easily worked, and hardens on exposure to 
the atmosphere. The houses in Bathurst are built of thia 
material, and have a neat and substantial appearance. Some 
indications of the presence of iron Jiave been met with; and 
manganese has been seen in various parts of the district. 

Some few manufactories are established in Albany; 
among thereat are six tanneries, a woollen-hat mahufactor)-, 
numerous grist-mills, a manufactory for blankets and coarse 
woollen cloths, and two establishments for making candles, 
of which article shipments are constantly made to Capo- 
Town. 

In addition to Graham's Town, the capital of the district 
throe towns, or rather villnges, have been formed. Tliese 
are Bathurst, Port Franres, and iSalcm. Report of Com.- 
mbuifiners of Enquiry upon the Trade, Navigation, and 
Harbours of the Cape of Good Hope, printed by order of the 
House of Commons. 

ALBANY, the seatef legislation for the state of New 
York, is situated on the west bank of the Hudson river, 42" 
39' N. lut., and about 73° 13' W. long., and about one hun¬ 
dred and forty miles nearly due(;>}ortlt from the city of New 
York. The tide-water rises as ffir as Troy, which is about 
five miles above Albany and on the opposite side of the river. 
Up to which place there is a sloop navigation. Vessels of 
l^htytons ascend as far as Albany; and there is a daily 
communication hetwooft this town and New York by means 
of steam-lioats, except during the severc.st part of the winter 
season. The average lengtli of the voyage is from tffelvo 
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fe 'Om’tMn hoim i l»^ to have been aonaetimes 

Ifiljbomidiahed in a Utile ifiAre than eleven boon. 

The town eonaists of one ^ncipl street, of oonei^eraiblo 
length, paraUil to-thefiver, with other streets, some of which 
Iran down to Otlfeiiin nearly at right angles to it«. From 
the moitjgrtnet the ground nses abruptly, .so tha^j^o rest of 
the t^ Is «n the side of a hill, and pi-esentaia,:,very fine, 
spp^OMinee frem Greenbash, on the opposM^e the 
The principal building is the Capitol, a stdlie edifloO, 
wdodh contains the chambers both of the Senate and Bause' 
^Assembly: it stands on the tupittf a steep but wide^nd 
handsome street, called State Street, ‘ Albaw oontains, also, 
a state-hall far public offices, an aiKcnal, a theatre, a prison, 

. and twelve churches. Tho houses are built of brick and stchicj 
and the ol^r dwhllings, with their gables turned to the 
street, eferiubh wn stiU observe some traces in the city of 
New York also, indicate the Dutch origin of both places. 
The principal supply of w^r to the town is from a source 
about two miles and a half mstant. 

Albany, from its iCentrul position, is a place of great and 
increasing trade, fbrming a kind of natural eutrepfit between 
New York and a vast extent of interior country, comprisitig 
tho Canadas, part of Ohio, on the one side, and parts of the 
New England states oh the other. The Erie and Champlain 
canals unite at a place which hears the Dutch name of 
Watervliet (eight miles north of Albany), and tlien run in 
one'united,channel to the large canal basin at Albany, which 
is said to covef thirty-two acres. Flour and other agricultural 
products form the staple of the exports. Tlie following are 
pretty nearly the population of this town at different pcricHls 
since tne close of the last century;—18(t0, ahout4000; 1810, 
9356; 1820, 12,613,- 182.5,15,974.and 1800 house.s. Acom- 
pany was incorporated, April 1 7, 1832, to connect New York 
with Albany by a rail-road terminating opposite Albany on 
the E. side ti| the river. 

Albany was originally a Dutch fort, erected in 1612 or 
1614. called Fort Orange, and is therefore the oldest town in 
the United Stoles, except James.-towu, on the James river, 
which dates from 1607. Somewhat later it took tho name 
of Williamstadt, which it retained till 1664, when the colony 
fell into tho hands of tho English. Its present name is 
derived from James II„ In whom, tvhen Duke of York and 
Albany, Charles II. granted the proprietorship of the colony. 

Albany is also the name of tho county of wiiieh Albany 
is the chief town. [See Darby's Geography; llaH's Travefs 
in tfie United States; Stuart's, &c.; Encydop, American.l 

ALBATROSS (Dininedna), a genus of weh-footed birds, 
comprising three species,—the albatross of China (/). /«//- 
ginostt, Lathtom); the yellow and black-hcaked albatro.ss 
(D. chlororyrwkos, Latham); and the common albatrpss 



tatburoxf,, niomeilea exulaiis.} v*.' 

(D. exMlan#, lawwus). The genus is principally distin- 
miiabed l)y UW mllpwtng characters; a very strong, hare, 
long beak, wW<ib ii straight to near the e.xtremity, when it 
suddenly curves; tgmer mandible appears composed 

of tnany arfipulstad IWCbS, funtiwed on the sides, and crooked 
at the point ; tlie tower nmiidible smooth and cut short ; 


the aosfrds ljiiiliL!imaplaoed,:lilto^^^ In 

of^lhe manffibiis; t1^ three toes km^ndeutii'i 
^etely webbed; the ligand narrow. Tbename 

Albateoss i» a Word appatfefly corrupt^ by Dattpior frbm' 
the ForhigaeBo which wi!i| allied by wo eat^' 

navigators of that hatiw to wnniwiinla s^ 

birds. Grew wrote tho ii»ord AIllittni, and JEdWatds, Albo^; 

The common albatross is thb raecios which is most 
'(juently met with in the seas of l^utbeirn Africa, It is thtf 
largest sea-bird known. On aoctmhiof ffit site ttndctdour itil 
often called the Sheep of the Cape,—a t^nm Undet|#h^h :^ 
is found in severe! voyages. The top mthe head Isa tufi^ 
grey; the rest of ti^^l^age |s wiiij^, wiffi the tk^titn 
,uf several transverse‘tnibk bands oh ^ of' 

flic wing feattes. Hie feet and 
flesh colour; the bill a pajis ycHoW. ' ■ 

The weight of this, ohoS lias been variously stated from 
twelve to twenty-eight pounds; and a simuhe dlffeieiiM . 
appears to exist in authors with respcct„,10i|hh disbalBM!. 
between the extremity of the extend vrin^. Foist^ 
says above ten feet,—Parkins, eleven feet seven ihehe%-^ 
Cook, eleven feet; another says twelve feet ; ali^eoanenin 
the Leverian museum measured tliirteenfeet; and Ives 5) 

mentions one, shot off the Cape of Good pope, wffieh mea¬ 
sured seventeen feet and a jtiulf froni wing fo wing. Dr. 
Arnett, in his Physics, says,—‘How powerful must be the 
wing muscles of birds which sustain tlmmselVes in the Sky 
fur hours together! The gr(4t albatross, with wings ex 
tending fourteen feet or more, is seen in the storihy solitude 
of the Southern Ocean, accompanying ships for Wjtole days 
without ever rc.sting on the wayes.’ 

We can, from this circumstaheo,;Mpidny understand the 
extensive range in which the albBti»|& found; not being 
confined, as Euffon imagined; to t^'%ufbcrn Ocean, but 
being eijually abundant in the northern latitudes, though 
Forster says he never observed if witliin the tropics. Tliese 
birds arc seen in immense flocks about Behring’s Straits 
ami Kamtsf;halka about j^eefkl of J uno, freipieuting chiefly 
the inner soa, the Kurile Islands, and the Bay of Pcntschi- 
nciisi, whereas scarcely a straggler is to he seen on the 
eastern or American shore. They seem to ho attracted 
tliither by vast shoals of fish, whose migratory movements 
tlie albatrosses follow. On their first appearing in those 
seas, they me very lean, but, from finding abundance of 
food, they soon bocorao fat. Their voracity is so great, that 
they will often swallow a sahium of four or five pound.s 
weight, and then, being half choked, un.l unable, in conse- 
iineiice, to move, tlie natives easily kuwik them down with 
a stiik. 

They do not, however, confine themselves to fish, but will 
prey oil any other sea-aiiiniftl; and Cook's .sailors caught 
them with a line and a hook, The Kamtschadalcs take 
them by fa.slening a coni to a large liook, baited with a 
whole fish, whieh the bu ds greedily seize. Tb|;ir usual food, 
however, seems rather to he fish-sjiatm and Britol| ?«o/fo,scfl?, 
M. Qoerhoenl never found in their stomachs anything 
besides a thick mucilage. 

Notwithstanding their strength, they ‘never veirtUrti to 
attack other se-a-bivds, hut are, on tile contrary, attacked by 
tho gulls; Several large grey gulls,' says Cook, ‘ that 
were pursuing a whito aHjatross, afforiled us a divertiTig 
s|)ectaclo ; they overtook It, notwithstanding the length of 
its wings, and they tried to attack it under the belly, that 
part being probably defenceless; the albatross had now no 
means of escaping hut by dipping its body into the water; 
its formidable bill seoraed to rejHsTthotm' 

Their flesh is tough and dry; but the Kamttcliadales take 
them for the sake of their.entraffi, which th^ blow and use 
as buoys for their nets. They the ^ine'ljQnea.jdso, 

which Edwards says are os long as thek wji0|e ^y, for 
tohacco pipes. ■ ' ^ 

ALBEMARLE (DUKE OF). [SeAMoMc.J* * 

ALBEMARl*. a county in Vkgteia, botaenw on Ihe 
east side of the Blue R«ke, andpartly watere^lltl thoaomcs 
River and its tributary tne RivOnna. .for 

the natural beauty of its scenery and kafetbrity. 

The UnivcTsily of Virginia, an iasS^^n f hich openbd' 
in 1825, and Montioello, the residenoe nf tlw^to Presiderd^^ 
Jefferson, are in this county, and 
the county town, and the eMy tbwffi ,, f 

'^*ALilftARLE SOUND b an Ihtef iff fiioaeaon th* 
easteni ebost brNbii(h CtSbiino; Xt U sixty mflsi in length 
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Uf^itebrafi^th vttri^ ftom fowto fi^en miles. The vaters 
of fheChowan men) >{6 4ila 
which ma)r he cenn^ete^hs the cestuaiy of thoee ’ 

^0 flrsl^itnmed of^hem is navigable for more than thiir^ 
miles Arooi its mouth'by vessels of considerable burthen; 
and boats of from, Ihirty to forty tons can proceed tobhe foot 
ofthe FaUs, seventy miles from its month. The Chowan ' 
river is three miles wide at itg entranoe,but speedify becomes 
maoh contracted. Albemarle Sound cbmutunicatos with 
Atiantio by a narrow channel, called Roanoke Inlet, in 
lat., and 75“ 35' W. long. It has also a ixmtou- 
nication^lnth Paintico SounA which lies to the south, and 
with Currituck Sound to the north.; A navigable cwal, cut 
through the Dismal Swampi coab(M|irlbo waters'of the 
Pasquotank, whi(^'Mt into Albemm^e Sound, with those of 
j^iiabetb River, whence a communication istobtainod with 
D&V' 

ALBERONOCardinal GIUlAO) was bom in the 
state of Piacenza, in May, 1604. He was bred to the church, 
and became curate of a countoy parish. The Duke of Ven- 
dome, who commanded the French array in Italy during 
the war of the Spanish succession in 1702-4, happening to 
be in tile states of Parma, and being in Want of cord for his 
ttooj*, sent for Albwoni. The cui-ato had become personally 
knowm several .years before to Campistron, the poet, one of 
tbe Duke's followers, when thelatter, travelling through Italy, 
aud being stripped by robbers in the same neighbourhood, 
was kindly token home by him and his wants supplied. Albe- 
roni, who was a man of natural abilities and quickness, 
rendered himself useful to the French general; on which 
account, however, he became obnoxious to the opposite, or 
imperial party. 'Wh® VendOmo was recalled from Italy, 
be took Alberoni wit®im, and obtained for him a pension 
of one thousand Fre^l^rowna from Louis XIV. Alberoni 
followed the Duke into Spain, w'hero the war was then raging 
in Catolonia. Venddme employed Alhoroni in his negotiations 
with the court of Philip V.,whcre at that time the Princess dos 
Ursins enjoyed the gi-catestnvttuen^. Alberoni found favour 
with Uio princess, whose intriguing inind Was congenial to his 
own, and he became her confidant. Through her means he 
was constituted agent of the Duke of Parma at the court of 
Madrid ; in whir.li capacity ho was instrumental in bringing 
about the marriage of Philip Y. 'with Elisabeth Farncse, 
daughter ofthe Prince of Parma, lie set ofl’ for Parma to 
stipulate the marriage-contract in the king's name. In the 
mean time, the I’l incess des Ursins having understood that 
thecha weterof the future bride was not so mild as it had been 
represented l>y A llteroni, and that she wsis likely to endan¬ 
ger her own intlnence at court, prevailed on the king to de¬ 
spatch a <!ourior to Parma, with orders to Alberoni to suspend 
tile negotiation. The courier arrived on the eve of the day 
appointed for affixing the signatures. Alberoni, it was said, 
by threats or bribe, prevailed upon the man not to make his 
appearance until the day after. The maniage-contract was 
signed in Decenilrer, 1714, and the now queen s<!t oft' for 
Spain. TMb first favour she asked of her husband, in writ¬ 
ing, was to dismiss the Princess des Ursins from court. The 
latter, who had set off finro Madrid to meet her, received an 
order from Philip to quit Spain immediately. Tlio new 
queen, in gratitude to Alberoni, had him appointed a mem¬ 
ber of the king's council, Bishop of Malaga, and, lastly, 
'primeaRittister of Spain. He now devoted all his eimrgies 
to rouse Spain frotn the state of weakness into which she 
had fellen during the prectsling centurj', and make her act 
a principal )'>art in the affairs of Europe. Alhoroni was not 
scrupulous al'out means. In violation ofthe peace of Utrecht, 
he suddenly invaded the island of Sardinia, which had been 
secuted to the empemr, and afterwards, in like manner, wm- 
nueml Sicily,.—the Duke of Savoy being tlien at peace with 
Spain. .All tjprope was astounded at this new war stirred 
tiphy Alhei'im; England, France, and the emperor, resented 
his conduct; and an nlliam* was formed against Spain in 
17 W. Alberoni defied them all s he fovouted the Pretender, 
in ortetp'find employment for the English at home; he tried 
to distutbanccTjn France, especially among the Pro- 
testontS in the 80 utli,''by claiming for Philip V. the regency 
of that kingdom during the minority of Louis XV.; and be 
oven corresponded with Ragotski of Transylvania, and with 
the sultato in order to divert the attention of the emperor. 
The latter sovereign was, in consequence, obliged to recall 
Princo Eugene, in the midst of liis successful ^mpaigps 
against the Turks, and to eonclndo with the-let#|ii disad- 
vmtogeottB peace at Passarowitz. The clanibur agtdttst 


Alberoni. on ine^i of these intrigues, was univecsdl. Pope 
jCEeihent XI,;' ^o had been induced by PWIIp'>'E¥tb' 0m 
Alberoni (i c^inal, waii loud in his remonstninelnt'd^iSt^ 
hinf. 1%e Edl of Atbenitii w^jfosolvod by the allied noweto 
as tW^onljr means of restoring hesee to Europe, The I>n1i!lS>, 
of Parmft wasptWvailed upon to use his influence wtflr thh* 
court of SMin. *tnd especmMy with the ’queen, who being 
:4tlieady tlie.haughty, ovcrbearinejjito^u'of the car- 

'dinal-mitoPiw, induced PlSip 'V. tg.Wrilei^mlfle'nwn band 
«tn ordpr for Alberdni's deporitiMt; dndW hsiflidmwnt flggA 
the Epttoislt territories. This happoned at the '(ftid W1719, 
after Albe'oni had heeit minister ahout three yohrs.' ‘ 
roni repaired to Italy, whpre he had transmitted iSt^ 
of money. Orders had htfSn given hy the Pope % his 
which Alberoni, however, evs^ded. A proepss was iusEtuted.' - 
at the same time, against him at Rome, timichhe also con¬ 
trived to protract. Pope Clement XI. hathig died in Maioh, 
11721, Alberoni suddenly repaired to Rome to altcnd the 
conclave, to the astonishment o^o people. Who crowded to 
see this famous personage. The hew-elected Pope; Innobelit 
XIII., quashed the proceedings against Ite. 

Some time after, Allteroni was sent as legate to Rbmhgna, 
But he had not yet totally forgotten his habits of intrigue; 
and being now unable any longer to disturb the peacq of 
Europe, hji contrived to embroil the diminutive repuhlfo of 
San Marino, which unfortunately was placed in tlie neigh¬ 
bourhood of his government. Under the pretence of reme¬ 
dying some discontents, he entered the town of San Mari¬ 
no, and called upon the citizens to s'w'car allegiance to the 
Pope. Some ran away, others refiisetl, and the rest com¬ 
plied through fear. Tiie Pope, however, disapproved of 
Alberoni's conduct, and sent another legate, who reinstated 
tho republican govenmierit. This occurred at the begiuhing 
of 1740. Alberoni, after this, retired to Piacenza, hisnatK'o 
country, where ho lived in affluence, and built a large reli¬ 
gious house. He remained in retirement, forgotten by the 
world, till the 26th of June, 1752, when ho died at the 
advanced age of eighty-eight. 

Alberoni left a quanti^ of MSS., from which a work, 
called his Political Testament, published at Lausanne in 
175.3, was said to he derived. He is remarkable as one 
of tho most prominent examples of that class of statesmen 
who rase to power hy the most pitiful intrigues ; and who, 
being uncontrolled hy public oxjinion, thought tlieir own am¬ 
bition and their jiretended zeal for their despotic masters a 
sufficient motive to plunge the people of Europe into conti¬ 
nual wars, in which they had no real interest; and whose 
etfects have so long retarded the natural progress of man¬ 
kind in civilization by the ett'orts of pcacefy.l industry. 

ALBERT DURER. [.Sec Durer.] f 

ALBERT I., Duke of Au.stria, and afterward.s Emperor 
of Oermany, was the son of Rudolf of Hapsburg, the foun¬ 
der of the imperial Austrian dynasty, Albert married live 
heiress of the fovm(!r Dukes of Austria. After his fotlicFs 
death in 12B1, ho assumed tho imperial title, in opposition to 
the votc.s of the electors, who had chosen Adolphus of Nas¬ 
sau. After several years’ war between the two competitors, 
Albert defeated Adolphus, who was killed in battle m 1298. 
Albert then ascended the irajrerial throne, and received, after 
inany difficulties, the confirmation of the Pope Boniface, VIII. 
He was next engaged in wars with the Bohemians, whose 
countiy ho ottenijilcd to conquer, hut without success. Soon 
after this, the Swiss forest cantons revolted, on tlie 1st of 
Jamiary, 1308, against Albert's lieutenants, whose govern¬ 
ment was arbitrary and oxijiressivo: this wa.« the heginrtjngof 
the Swiss eonfederetioii. [See Switzerlaivd.] Albert, mil 
of indignation, came with troojjs to chastise them: he ad¬ 
vanced as for as Badeu in Aargnu, where ho summoned his 
vassals and held a council tor tlie reduction of the revolted 
c.’nKtons. On the I.stof'Mayo ]3I>8, Albert Jett Baden to 
returii to RhcinfcUlen, where the Empress Elizabeth wes. 
As he crossed tho river Reuss at Windisch in a boat, he Vras 
sejrarated fV(.im the greater part of his suite, hiS nephew, 
John of Hapsburg, and three other noblemen only, crossing' 
over with the emperor. .lohn, who had lately come of ago, 
hud been importunate with hi^i^ncle to restore to him hi.s 
father's estates in Suabia, whOT Albert seemed determined 
to keep in his own possession. The nephew, despairing of 
justice, had formed a conspiracy .with the three noblemen 
already mentioned, and as the patty landed on the opiwsite 
bank of the lleuss^ the conspirators fell upon the emperor 
and murdered him, in sight whft aftendtmts on the other 
side of the ritcr, who could give ttor master no ttssist- 
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ance, Albert expired in the arms of a poor countrywo¬ 
man who happened to pass that « ay. Tlie murderers lied; 
two of them were afierwards taken and executed, as well 
as a number of other persons, mostly innocent, who were 
suspected to have been concern^ in the conspiracy. Agnes, 
Albert's danghtef, and Queen of Hungary, carried her ven¬ 
geance W-dier father's death to a most dreadful extent. 
Nearly oije^ndrcd noble families, and one thousand per¬ 
sons not noble, of every age and sox, wore involved in 
this inhuman proscription. The executions lasted several 
months. After this butchery, Agnes built a monosfory on 
the spot where Albert had been murdered, which was called 
Konigtfelden, and here she shut herself up for tho rest of 
her days. The remains of this monastery and church are 
still to be seen, as well as the apartments w’hich Queon 
Agnes occupied.’:, Konigsfeldcn is on the high road from 
Basle to lladcn and Zurich in Switzerland, and in sight of 
tho Castle of Hapsburg, from whence the House of Aus¬ 
tria origmally sprung.—Johann Muller, Qesckichte der 
Schweilzur. 

ALBERT II., King of Hungary and Bohemia, and Duke 
of Austria, succeeded Sigismund as Emperor of Gonnany 
‘■n 14.S8. He held a great diet at Nuremberg, in which the 
Vehmie or secret courts were suppressed. He died the fol¬ 
lowing year, as he was preparing to take the field against 
the Turks who were ravaging Hungar 5 % 

ALBERT, Archduke of Austria, son of the Emperor 
Maximilian II., was made a Cardinal and Archbishop of 
Toledo. He was appointed by Philip II., in 'l.'iaC, governor 
of the Low Countries, and succeeded the Duke of Parma in 
the difflcult task of carrying on the war against the Dutch, 
who had revolted from Spam. He resigne<l the (iardinalship 
and married Elizabeth of Austria, daughtcrof Philip II., who 
brought him Flanders and Franche Corate iis her dowry ; he 
thus became sovereign, nominally at least, of the Belgic pro¬ 
vinces. In July, ICOO, he fought tliebattleof Nieuport.against 
the Dutch under-Maurice "f Nassau; this engagement, in 
which Albert was defeated, decided the independence of Hol¬ 
land. Albert next besieged Osteud, wbich be tixik after a long 
and murderous siege, in whieli one hundred thousand men are 
said to have lost tlndr lives on both sides. In Hit)!), AllKsrt 
concluded a truce with the Dutch for twelve years, Iiefore 
tlie expiration of which ho died, in KiUl. Ho loft no children ; 
and the dominion of Flanders reverted to Spain. 

ALBERT, Prince of Mecklenburg, was called to the 
throne of Sweden in KiGd, by the nobility who had deposed 
King Magnus. The partisans of tho latter, joined with Ha- 
qiiiri. King of Norway, carried on tho war for several years; 
at last Magnus formally gave up the crown to Albert in 
Id'l. Waldemar, King of Denmark, dying in 137G, his 
daughter Margaret, widow of Haquin, King of Norway, 
became ciueeii of both Denmark and Norway, and soon after 
the Swedes, being dissatisfied with Albert, who favoured his 
Gorman countrymen at their expense, oflered to Margaret 
the crown of Sweden. After several more years of war, a 
deeigive battle was tbught at Talkoping in West Gothland, 
in which the queen s forces defeated Albert, and took him 
prisoner in 1388. Peace, however, was not re-established in 
•Sweden till 1385, when Albert consented to give up his 
jcluims to the crown. He then retired into Mccklenhiirg, 
where he died. Margaret of Waldemar thus united the 
tliree northern kingdoms under one sceptre. 

ALBERT, Margrave of Brandenburg, and first Duke of 
Prussia, was born in 1490. He was eha-ted, in till, Grand 
Master of the Teutonic order, who held dominion over 
Prussia proper, tliat part of the present kingdom of Prussia 
which borders on the Baltic Sea. He fought against Sigis¬ 
mund, King of Poland, for the defence of his order,-Wilio 
had been for ages at war with the Poles. Peace was made 
in 1525 at Cracow, in which Albert managed to haw,,the 
duchy of Prnssia secured to himself and his descendants as 
a fief of the crown of Poland, thus laying aside the rights 
of the order. Albert some time after embraced tlie Pro¬ 
testant faith, and married a Princess of Denmai'k. One of 
his descendants, Frederick William, elector of Brandenburg, 
threw off the allegiance of Poland, and his son, Frederic I., 
changed the title of duke into that of King of Prussia in 
17t)l. [See BRXNDiiNBuuci.] 

ALBERTI, (LEON-BATTISTA.) a distinguished ma- 
Ihematician, but more celebr-atcd as an architect, and hardly 
less so as a phUewnphor, poet, painter, ami sculptor. He 
was of the ancipnt and hhhle family of tlie Alberti of Elo- 
tence, in wjiich city ho waa bom about the year 1400 ,— 


Milizia says, in 1.198. He w*a nephew of the Cavd^ial AlWrt 
of the Alberti, and he himself became a canon of the meitro 
politon church of Florence, having'adopted the clerical prirfes- 
sion it is understood, that he might have leisure to give himself 
up to uwful learning. To his father Lorenzo, (Laurence,) 
he w'BS indebted fiir great care and attention in his educa¬ 
tion ; and hence study became so much the habit of liis 
lifij, that he is said never to have spent an hour in idleness, 
nor even to have passed a day without reading. Having 
devoted much of his attention to'the acquisition of the prin ■ 
ciples of architecture, by the observation and admeasurement 
of the remains of ancient edifices in various parts of Itgly, 
and the study, it may he presumed, of the writings of 'Vitru¬ 
vius, Alberti becameidistinguished among the promoters of 
the then new style, which has been called a restoration of 
the ancient anil classical. This he practised in all the 
works on which he was employed, hut npt always with the 
effect which the admirers of the style require. ’ When at 
Rome, Alberti was employed by the then Pope, Nicholas 
V., to repoii' the ancient aqueduct of tho Aqua Vergine, 
and to construct the fountain iu which one of its conduits 
issues. This is the great Fontana diTrovi, which stands 
at the foot of the Quirinal; hut the structure was so much 
decorated by Salvi in the pontificate of Clement XII.* that 
not a vestige now remains of the design of Alberti, or of 
its lonner simplicity. It is understood that Alberti w’a.s 
commissioned by I’ope Niidiolas to rebuild the Vatican 
Basilia, hut that lie had hardly conunenceri his preparations 
for the construction of an immense tribune, beyond tho 
upper end of the ancient stmeture, when the pope died, and 
tho undertaking was for that time abandoned. For the 
same pontiff he had made a designy^r covering the bridge 
of St. Angelo, so as to protect thojs®;#ho passed over it, in 
their way to ami from St. Peter's, the intense heat of 
the sun ; hut it was never carried into execution. 

At Florence, Alberti .succeeded to the direction of several 
works which had been commenced by Brunelleschi and left 
unfinished at his death. He designed and executed in Flo¬ 
rence, of himself, the I’alazzo Hueellai, the choir and trihnne 
of the chun h of the Annunciation, which latter he made in 
the manner of an ancient circular temple : ami some -.ittri- 
biite to Alberti, hut, it would appear, without sutlicicnt 
reason, the principal front of the ehurch of Sta. Maria 
Novella. At Mantua, for the Duke Didovicc Goiizaga, he 
executed several oilificus ; the most important and most 
meritorious of which was the. ehurch of St. Andrew, the 
interior of which, however, has hcen very much injured by 
later alterations and additions. Put the most esteemed ar¬ 
chitectural work of Alberti is the church of St. Francis at 
Rimini, \vhit;h he was employed to decorate by Sigi-smondo 
Malatcsta, lord of that c:ity. This he did i)y removing, as 
much as he could, the pictuiesquo peculiarities of a fine old 
church of the middle ages, and substituting tho comiuon- 
plattes of the Italiiui .style of his time in their stead. 

At th(! early age of twenty, Alberti had composed the 
comedy J'hit'idoxwf:, in which he imitated thesatyle of tlie 
Latin coraie poets so nearly as to iniposc upon Aldus Manu- 
lius, tho younger, who himself edited, ]irinted, luul published 
it, us from an original and recently-discovered manuseript. 
Alberti tried to iniroduce the 1-atin rhythmus into Italian 
poeti^, but did not succeed. He wridc a work on sculpture 
—Delhi Utatiia —which was followed by another on painting 
~ Dc Pictura —which he calls ^ firtcdi/ecim-hnS e( numpiam 
mtin laudaid arte; hut his last and most esteemed work is 
his treatise on architecture, De Re Jidi/i'eatoria. This was 
not published until after his death, when it was exlited by 
his brother Bertrand, and, at his own desire, dedicated to 
Lorenzo do' Medici, who had been his kind and constant 
friend in life. Milizia says of it, that ‘ it is a work excellent 
for architects, though overloaded with useless erudition.' 

Alberti was highly estimable as a man and a member of 
society. He is reported to have been amiable and generous; 
to have never disagreed with his competitors, hwause be 
did not dispute for profit with them. He lived peaceably, 
esteemed as his merit deserved, and died in hiS native city 
at an advanced age, though tho exact period of his death i.s 
not known. The monument of his family yet exists in tho 
church of the Holy Cross (.della Santa Croce) in Florence, 
under wliich it is probable that he too ties burievl. 

ALBERTUS MAGNUS, so called because his I'amily 
name was Groat, which, in Dutch, means ‘ great.' The ad- 
rtliratioj^lf iMi ignctfant age transformed into a laudatory 
epithet Ssisirname, which had been latinized in conformity 
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to file theQ.,p.i«va^iitg Ikshioou Ho was born in Soabiavin I piims, who, wifiwxtt, asking for tbe 
1203, and anter^a the p|der of Borainieans. Popo Alex* of the looal bishops, and iipon the sole 
anderipi, invited him td Rome and bestoived on himeeverai inflicted capital putushmCiit on those heretics WhOiB they 
dignities, with tho bishopric of Ratisbon, which he allerwards could.i>ot convert by urganientt were called, in comaioft die- 
abdicated, and rotorned to live at bis coiivetit at Cologne maKu, Imjumtors; but the famous tribunal of thatpatne 
as a plain monk. He there gave public lectures which was hot established until 1233*'by Clrij||ory IX,, ivho en- 
wero much freeuented by the prinohisfi scholars of the trusted it to the Dominicans.”* In 1208, tJ8Stflj»tt)|i, one of the 
age. Thomas Aquinas was among his disciples. Pqie legates, who had become odious by his soiVeM|^’was mur- 
Gregory X. called him to the general council held at Lyons dcred near Toulou-st:; and Innocent HL' W felfprocUitned 
in 1274, where several important decrees were passed for the a rogiilar crusade against the Albigenses, and agairist Bey- 
reformatiou of the ehureli, and concerning the future elec- Count of Toniousc, who supported them. All the 

tions of popes, for which purpose the conclave or council of French barons were samtnnnod to take the field ; and iSliRibn, 
cardinals was tlicti first instituted. Albert died at Cologne CoontofMontfort,was appamted(!hicfoftUe expedition, wider 
in 1282, aged 77^ He was a most prolific writer; his works, thodireetion,however,of Amald,AbhoJ:ofthoCisterciahs,and 
cidlected and pirtiUshed at Lyons in 1631, fill twenty- the Pope's new legate. The war begaft^i 1209, and last^ 
one thick folios. But most of these have been long since many years, attended by oirourastaHcos ^ the greatest fete 
forgotten. His pliysics were taken chielly from Aristotle,, city. At the taking of Bexiers a general massacre of the 
and his Arabian ^eoinmcntators. The Hisioria Animalium inhabitants began. The legato being asked by some of the 
is, perhaps, tlio most remarkable for the time in which military loaders how they were to distinguiBh fhe Albigensea 
Albert lived, and he seems to have had access to ancient from the orthodox Catholic.s, of whom there were many in. 
authorities which have since liccn lost. Several prodigies tho town,—‘ Kill them all,’was the reply ; ‘ God Will find out 
have been absurdly attributed to Albert, among others, that his own.' Montfort lost his life at tho siege of Toulouse, in 
of having eonstnieled a heiul of brass winch had the faculty 1218, and Raymond, his adversary, died in 1222. The war, 
of answering questions. There are also collections of sup- however,, was resumed by tho sfius of the two antagonists; 
posed i-eci'its, wbieli have crmneously been publislied under until Pope Honorius 111., alarmed at tho successes of Ray- 
nis name; among others, one, De Sa reiis Mutiemm et Na- mond VIL, induced Lewis VIII., King of France, to take the 
<«/■«?, printed at Amstenlam in 1655, which is believed to field in person. At last the Count of Toulouse, pressed on all 
have been written by one of his diseipie.s. sides,made jigace with the king in 1229. This was a mortal 

ALBIGENSKS. a religious sect which appeared in the blow to the Albigenses. The Inquisition was now perma- 
SouUt of Franco in the twelfth century, and was the object nently established at Toulouse to try tho.se licretics who had 
of long and cruel persecutions and wars. Tlie denomination escaped the sword. RaYinond himself died some years after; 
of Albigenses has ly«n used by liistorian.s and other writers and in him the house of the Counts of Toulouse became 
in two senses, and hf&jl indiscriminately. In its more re- extinct, and its territories reverted to the French crown, 
stricteil and appropriate sense, the Albigenses were a brnncli The e.xtcrmination of the Albigenses in the South of France 
of the Cathari, who wore themselves the descendants of the was complete; ihcooiintiT was devastated; und the language 
Paulicians. a branch of the Manielieans, from the East; and and poetry of the Trouliadour.s became also extinct, the bar^ 
who, being persecuted by the Greek empemrs and clergy, took themselves being obliged by the terrors oP^lie Inquisition to 
refuge during tbe eleventh century tn Italy,from whence they fly to other lands. Langlois, a Jesuit, has ilcriUen a History 
spread into tlie South of Framie, Sp.ain, and other eountrics. of the Crusade against the AibigenScs; but the best account 
They were called, in Italy, Catliari, r>i\;)ufe; also Petorini, of them is found in the General Hietori/ »/ Langue^, 
from a phase iii Milan where they held their meetings; and puhli.shed at Paris in 1730. (See Mosheim, Ecdtsiasticat 
Gaziiri, from Gar.aria or Lo.sser Tartary, ihe country fmm Hinton/, thirteenth century, jiart ii.) 

which they came ; they wen; called,in France, Bulgares for ALBl'NOS, a woivl of Poitiigucsc origin, by vvhieh file 
a siinilav reason; and airerwanls Albigenses, from Albiga, Portuguese voyagers denominated tho white negroes wllom 
Alhi. the town where their tenets were eondcinned by a they found on the coast of Africa. These negroes were also 
eouncil in 11 "(i. But the Cathari wt;re divided into two termed Lcurtclhiopes ,—a term signifying white negroes, 
sects, one of which held the old Maniciiean doctrine of two Both names are now' used, but the fomier^popularly, to 
eleniulbeings, one the God of Light, u ho was also tltc Father designate individuals who exhibit charaelers similar to those 
of Jesus, and tin; other, the I’riueiple of DarlLiie-ss, who was observed in tho while negroes, among whatever race or in 
the creator ef the material w. ild. I’his sect w as also called whatever cotintry the variety may arise. 

Alhaueuses. The other division of the Cathari believed in Tliesc singular heings are distinguished from other indivi- 
0110 eternal principle, the -Supreme God and Father of duals of the human race by remarkable cliaracter.s, which 
( Jirist, by whom thewas created ; until tlie A’c// are invariuhly the same among whatever people or under 
Jlrin", after his rebellion aguln.st God and his subsequent whatever external cireuinstances the variety is found. Their 
fall from heavon, arranged this original matter according most striking peculiarities consist in the colour of their skin 
to his own fancy, and gave it its present form and attri- and in that of Uieir hair and eyes. 

butes. They believed that human bodies in pavtieulur were Their skin is of a pearly whiteness, without any admixture 
tho proiluction of the evil principle. The Albigenses be- wdiatevcr of a pink or a brown tint. In the snow-white skin 
longed to this latter sect, wliich was also called Bajoleiises of the fairest European woman tliere is always some tint of 
or Baguolenses. They had bi.shops, vicars, and deacons ; they a ])iiik or brow n colour, but in the Albinos the skin is wholly 
preachwi abstinence, mortiftcalion, and colihacy; their com- destitute, of either tinge, und is of a dull pearly white- 
muiiity,however, was divided into two classes, the f ’owjo/rt/i, ne.ss. It i.s often not soft and smooth in jiroportion to its 
or comforted, who lived in perpetiiul celibacy, abstained from whiteness, as is geiieriilly the ease with the blonds of the 
moat and wine, and praetisod other ansteritips; and the Co/i- Kuropeiin race; but, <;!i the contrary, is rough, dry, aud 
fadn aten, who, being unable toendure this mode of e.xistenec, harsh, sometimes to such a degree thiit it has been compared 
lived apparently like tho rest of tho world, but bound them- to the skin of per.sons Inboiiring under the disease called 
selves to enter before their death inbi tho i-lass of tho ' Com- l^rn. or leprosy. 

fortod,' by a ceremony of inauguration. But, in the mure il^e whiteness of the hair alw ays corrc.sponds to the white- 
extended sense, the name of Albigenses was given m the ne.s%.of the skin. Not only Ihe hair of the head, hut also that 
twelfth and thirteenth eentuvies, not only to all the Cathari eyebrows, eyelashes, board, and even the soft down that 

indiserhninatoly, but also to the other sects which existed in edvers the external surface of the body, has the same nnua- 
the South of F’ranee at the lime, inehtding the Waldenses, lural whiteness. And this whiteness of the hair is not like 
who were voiy distinct in their tenets frf.im the others, and had the soft, snowy whiteness of the hoary hair of old ago, and 
no taint of Mauicheism in thcih. They all agreed, however, still le.ss like the delicate yellow or llaxcn tint of the fair- 
in considering the authority assumed by the Popes in spiri- haired European woman, hut isjather like that of the white 
tual matters* as well as the discipline and ceremonies of tho horse. f'hf' 

Ilom.m Church, as unlawful and erroneous. Pope Innocent With this whiteness of the Ikin and hair is connected a 
III. sent two legates, Peter of Castelnau and one Rainier or still more striking peeuliavityi—^hamely, a disagreeable red- 
Ilaoul, hath Cistercian or Bernardinc monks, as his legates ness of the oye.s. T^tat part df the eye called'the iris is of a 
to France, in order to extirpate all these heresies. Dotninic, pale rose colour, while the pupil is.intensely red: in a Word, 
a Spaniard, and tho founder of liie order of Pt^tohers, re- the eye is exactly similar to thatpf the white rabbit and tbe 
turning from Rome in 1206. fell in with the and ferret- 

volunteered his services in the same cause. These cham- In all persons there is a correepondeueo between the colour 
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of the skin and that of the hMr and eyes; and the close 
connexion of those parts, in regard to colour, is strikingly 
illusln^d in the Albino,—in whom the colouring principle 
commoii to them all is absent, and in whom this deficj^ey 
of colour is never found in one of these parts singly. 

Some inCblivenience certainly arises from the conformation 
of the eye peculiar to Oic Albinos. A strong light cannot 
be borne, and even the full glare of day appears to excite 
some degree of uneasiness, lienee the eyelids are usually 
more drawn over the hall of the eye than is common with 
other persons, and the eyes are generally weak, tender, and 
watery ; while vision is more agreeable and more perfect in 
twilight. But the inconvenience of an ordinary degree of 
light, and the advantage of imperfect darkness, have been 
exaggerated. 

The physical, intellectual, and the moral qualities, asso¬ 
ciated with this singular conformation of the Iwdy, have not 
l»en .stated with distinctness and accuracy. It would seem 
that the Albino is both physically and mentally somewhat 
weaker than other men. All accounts agree in representing 
his physical strength as inferior to that of persons of the 
ordinaiy conformation. Saussnre, in his Voyage dans les 
Alpes, expressly states, in relation- to two hoys w hom he 
examined with much attention at Chamouni, that, when they 
were of a proper age, they were unable to tend the cattle like 
the otlier children; and that one of their uncles maintained 
them out of charity, at a time of life when others were capable 
of gaining a subsistence by their labour. \^afer, the old 
voyager, in his aeeount of the Indian Albinos hi the Isthmus 
of Darien, while he represents them as being as nimble in 
the inoonli<;ht as the oth§r Indians, states that they are not 
so strong and lusty. Bur. in what degTcc their intellectual 
powers are confined, or whether indeed there he any decided 
inferiority, wo have at present no means of forming an accu¬ 
rate judgraenl. 

It woitid seem that there is a greater tendency to the for¬ 
mation of this viBriety in some p-arts of the world than in 
others. It is more eoinmon among the African and the 
Indian tribes than among the European people. In the 
Isthmus of Darien, and in some of the orieutel islands, it is 
S!) fiequent that some writers have conceived that those 
persons form a distinct and pecuhar tribe; but for this 
opinion there is no foundation. Mr. Bowdich, liowever, 
states that the king of Ashantoe, who seems to have consi¬ 
dered persons of this description as a gi-eat curiosity, and to 
have indulged his taste f ir < olUictiug them in a truly oriental 
manner, had assembled about him nearly a hritidrcd white 
negroes. Bluiuetibach states tha-t he iias himself seen si.v- 
tecn Albinos in vari'ius pai-t„ of (ierinany ; and examples 
have hcen not unfrc;|uciitly Ibiind in Denmark, Knglaiid, 
Ireland, France, Switzerland, Italy, the (irocian Archiiiclago, 
and Hungary*. It is common in both sexes, but it would 
appear to he somewhat more frwiuont in males than in 
females. 

in order to form a just cottccplioii of the anatomical con¬ 
ditions on which the peculiar character of the Albino de¬ 
pends, it is necessary to understand the struotum of the 
skin, and in part, also, that of the eye. The human skin 
is composed of three distinct parts, the culirle, or tlii' scarf 
skin; the cutis rcra, or the true skin; and a tliird sub¬ 
stance iatorposed lictw-eeM these tw o parts termed the corpus 
or the rete nuxosum. Tb,- cuticle or the scarf skin is the 
external covering of the body. If is commonly conceived 
to be altogether destitute of blood-vessels, nerves, and ab- 
.sofhents; that is, it is snppo.sed to be wholly insensible and 
inorganic; while tire cutis vera or the true skin is highly nr- 
ganijied, trboimding with b!oi)ii-ve.sscls, nerves, and absorlt- 
ents, and i.s acutely sensible. Tlie cuticle then is an insen¬ 
sible covering or sheath, everywhere spread out over the 
exquisitely sensible cutis in order to defend the latter, and 
to soitcu and modify the impressions made upon it by exter¬ 
nal bodies. No'.v among all the varieties of the human race 
in all climates, both the cirticle and the cutis are colourless, 
or nearly so: but there is interposed between thorn the .sub¬ 
stance already mentioned uuder the name of the corpus or 
the rete mucohum, on which the colour of the body depends. 
This substance is not distinguishablo as a distinct body in 
♦he European and t he other white varieties of the human 
theft: least the most e:ii¥ful anatomists declare that, with 

less so pains they bayt) taken to discover it, they have been 
was of But in the Negro, tlie 

pence, in w^ich caty fae w» existence of this sub- 
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Stance as a distinct body is clearly deraongtrated. In these 
tribes it assumes th^ form of a black or exceedingly dark 
rnembrane interposed betu'een the cuticle and the cutis, 
This membrane is alaiut as thick as the cuticle itself and 
even thicker in the Negro, and its colour is darker on the 
surface next the cutisthan in tliat next die cuticle. By dis¬ 
section, esjiecially when aided by a slight degree of putrefac¬ 
tion, it is easily separated both from the euticle and the cutis, 
It is this membrane which is termed the rete inucosum, and 
it is this which is the seat of the different shades of colour of 
the human race. It is composed of a delicate cellular tissue 
containing a dark substance on which its colour depends. 
Every variety of tint with which the human skin is dyed, 
whether it he white, yellow, red, brawn, or ^lack, and every 
intennediatc shade of colour, from the snowy wliiteness of the 
most delicate European female to the deep ebony or jet 
black of a Gold-coast Negress, depends («i .the darkness or 
the lightness of the colouring matter confined in the rote 
mucosum. Now in the Albino, this substance, if it exist at 
all, is wholly destitute of colouring matter, and hence the 
dull pearly whiteness of the skin. The colour of the hair is 
geucrully admitted to depend on the colour of this same rete 
mucosum ; and hence, when this membrane is wholly de¬ 
prived of colour, the hair is reduced to its simple organic 
ground work, and is also destitute of colour. " 

But the peculia r redness of the eye is owing to the absence 
of the colouring matter from certain momUratios of tlic eye. 
I'he posterior surface of the iris, and the surface of the mem- 
liranu of the eye termed the choroid coat, are Iwth, in the 
natural state, covered with u dark-coloured pigment tei-mcd 
the prigmentum nigrum. The blood-vessels that enter into 
the composition of the iris and the choroid membrane are 
exceedingly numerous; but when the eyp is natural, these 
blood-ves.sels are concealed by the blick pigment of which 
w-e have just spoken. 'When, however, this pigment is ab¬ 
sent, there is nothing to conceal these vo.ssels from the 
view; they are soon filled With red blood, and they are so 
numerous as to give to these parts of the eye the appearance 
of intense redness. In tho Albino, the coiouring matter of 
the eye. like that of the skin, is wholly absent, and the eye 
ap|)ears intensely red because the blood-vessels of the insist 
highly vascular part of Ihe organ are left entirely naked 
and exposed to the view. 

Such is tho modification of the organs so S'ligularly af¬ 
fected in this curious variety of the homan species. But of 
the cause of this peculiar alFci-tion of the ( rgaiis in question 
we are wholly ignorant; and the spcciuations of Buffon on 
this subject afi'ord a .stiikiiig example of the absurdities into 
whicli men, eicn of acute mind-, fall when they substitute 
conjecture fur invc.-.|igatioi.. or deem it cotisistoiit with the 
spirit of philosophy to pbu-n lj-iist in fancy, when they are 
without knowledge. Thus, us.stiming that while is the pri¬ 
mitive colour of iiiiturc, he says, that this colour may he 
vtiricd by climate, liiod, and manners, to yellow, brown, or 
Vilack: that these colours may, under certain circumstances, 
return to tho primitive coloiir, but so much altered, that it 
luis no re.semhlanco to the ot iginal whiteness, because it has 
hcen adulterated by the causes that have been assigned. 
Nature, he tells us, in her Most perfect exertions, made men 
white; and this same nature, after suffering every i>o,ssib!e 
change, still renders them white ; hut the natural or spwillc 
whitenc.ss is very different from the individual or aeciclental. 
it is useful, occasionally, to recur to what was i'ormcrly con- 
sidered, and is still .sometimes considered, as an explanation 
of the phenomena of iiatni-c. 

Some writers ivprc.setit the pceuliarities which distinguish 
liie Albinos as altogether the rc.sult of disease. Thev found 
thi.s opinion on tiie roughness and harshness of the skin, on 
the tenderness of tho eyes, and the comparative physical 
weakness of these indh iduals. But the harsh and almost 
leprous appearanee of the skin, though soinetinies found, is 
hy no means universal; the tenderness ef the eyes arises 
from the iriereased sensibility of the organs in cousequenee 
of tho uhstraef inu of ,the d-ark-coloured substance by which, 
in tlic natural state, they ore defended ft om the light; and, 
even admitting it to he a fact, which, however, does not an- 
jiear to be fully established, that these persons are physically 
weaker than other men, it would not follow that thi.s wcak- 
nus.s is the result of disea?,«. As far as can he judged from 
external appearance, and from thoir aecoimts of tliei. own 
feelings,,jfe white Negroes appear perfectly healthy} and 
we knowWat European Albinos exhibit not a single mark 
of any dasease whatevttr. It k also certain that domestic 
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vnltttils wludi exhibit varices perfectly analogous to those 
of the human Albinos are free from disease, as is familiarly 
known with respect to the sheep, pig, horse, cow, dog, cat, 
r(d>bit, &o.—for the Leuceethiopic constitution occurs both 
in domestic and in wild animals : it has been observed not 
only in the sheep, pig, horse, &c. but also in the mouse, 
ferret, monkey, squirrel, rat, hamster, guinea-pig, mole, 
opossum, martin, weasel, roe, fox, rhinoceros, elephant, 
badger, beaver, boar, (jamel, buflalo, and ass; and oven in 
the crow, blackbird, canary-bird, jrartridge, common fowl, 
and peacock. It is remarkable, however, that it has never 
been seen in any cold-blooded animal. In all the mam¬ 
malia and birds just oriumerated, the nature and characters 
of tho deviation seem to be perfectly analogous to tliose of 
the human Albino. The pure whiteness of their skin and 
other iiitegumepts, and the redness of the iris and pnpil, 
mark the samevAellcioncy of colouring matter. A white 
mouse, ])os.ses8ed by Blumenbach, exhibited the same ina¬ 
bility to bear tho light which has Ixien observed almost 
universally in the Imraan e.xainples: the animal kept its 
eyelids closed even in the twilight. 

ALBI'NU.S (BERNARD SIEGFRIED), one of the 
moat celebrated anatomists of the eigbteentli centuiy, was 
bom at Frankfort, in tlie year 1C97. He gave early promise 
of extraordinary ability which he did not disappoint in his 
riper years. From his father, who was professor of the 
practice of medicine in the University of Frankfort, but 
who subsequently filled the chair of anatomy at Leyden, 
then the most celebrated school of medicine in Europe, his 
son imbibed a taste for tho art which he afterwards pursued 
with such splendid success. The position of his father 
afforded him the,;B4ypntago of studying from his early 
youth under the ^eatest masters of the age— Botirhaave, 
Kuysch, and Ran—and after completing tho usual course 
of education at Leyden at a very early iieriorl, he visited 
France, where he formed an intimate acquaintance with 
Winslow and Senae. So well di'd ho avail liiniself of these 
Op|K)rtunitics of acquiring knowledge, that bis attainments 
gained liim the respect and frieiidsliip of each of these 
emiiffnt men, ami by tlieir intluenee, and more especially 
by that of Boerhaave, he was elevated, at the ago of twenty, 
to the anatomical professorship of Leyden, This chair he 
occupied without, interruptioii and with extraordinary cele¬ 
brity for the space of half a century. He is said to have 
taken great pains with his lectures, and to have possessed 
the happy art of eeminunicatlug whatever knowledge ho 
possessed in a clear and inhwesting manner to his piqiils. 
tic was a most lahori ms and indcfaligable dissector; and 
excelled in making anatomical preparations, and especially 
in the art of injeeliiig, the mode of performing which he 
had probably learned front his muster Riiyseli. But tho 
cireumstance by which be was most distinguished was 
the application of painting to the illustration of anatomy. 
When not occupied in teaching, his hours wenr devoted to 
the careful tlis.seetion of different parts of the body, the faith¬ 
ful representation of which he secured by engaging the most 
excellent painters that lie could procure, and by constantly 
euporintending and directing their drawings. In this manner 
ho obtained admirable drawings of tho muscles and bones 
of the human body, the arteries and veins of the intestines, 
and tho bones of the ftetus. But though he surpassed all 
other anatomists in tlii! description, no less than in the deli¬ 
neation of the bones and muscles, and added much to atiato- 
tnical scieiiec by the originality of his observations, yet he 
did not disdain to edit tile works of his illustrious predeces¬ 
sors, but published correct and elegant editions of the works 
of Harvey, the Anatomy of Vesalius, and of Fabricius of Ac- 
quapendente, and the line Analmiical Plates of Eusiachius. 
By this means he directed the attention of his eontemporarics 
to what was most valuable in tho labovirs of those who had 
preceded him in his favourite puisuit. The cinmmstanoe 
most to be regretted in his public life was the bitter coii- 
trover.sy in which he engaged, respecting a claim to a dis¬ 
covery to which neither was entitled, with the illustrious 
Haller, who had been his domestic pupil. The field of 
science is not yet wholly free from contention and strife; 
but it is gratifying to observe that in tho present day among 
tho cultivators of philosophy, in all its departments, there is 
no example of such rancorous hostility as was frequent in 
a former age. (For a list of the vvorks of Albmus. iM Watt’s 
Bibliotheca Britannica, vol. i. p. 14, z.) 

ALBION, the oldest name by which the island of Great 
Britain wag known to the Greeks and Romans. Great i 


Britain an4 Ireland were known by die ^rietul appella¬ 
tion of tlie Britannic Islands, wbile the former wu dle- 
sigmted by the particular name of Albion or Alw^, and 
the'Tatter by that of leme, louernia, or Erin. Cmsar does 
not use the word Albion r his name for England is Britannia. 
I'liny says (iv. 16), ‘the name of the island mas Albion, 
the whole set of islands being called Britannic.’ The 
word Albinn is still the OTtly name by whiA the Gaels of 
Scotland designate that country; and the wotd signifies in 
the, Gaelic language white or fair island. The word alb 
itseH' is not now m use in tho Gaelic, but is probably the 
saino r(H)t that we find in tho Latin adjective atb-us, and in 
the word ‘Alps.’ Alb, however, is found in Armstrong!* 
Gaelic Dictionary. Tlie tenninatioil, inn, or innis, sig¬ 
nifies ‘ island.’ ’ If 

Tlie name of ‘ Albion’ was probably ^ven to England by 
the Gaels of the opposite coast, who could not fail to be 
struck with the chalky cliffs that eharacterfre the nearest 
part of Kent. Settlers from Gaul probably came over to 
Britain; and their descendants, as we presume the Gaels of 
Scotland to be, though now confined to the northern part of 
the island, still retain among them the name of Albinn, by 
which the whole country was once designated. [See Enc^ 
LAND. Sec Thoughts on the Origin, <^c. of the Gael, by 
James Grant, of Uorrimony. Arraslrong's Gaelic Dic¬ 
tionary.} 

ALBION, NEW. Tliis name was given by Sir Francis 
Drake to tlib entire provdnee of California and part of the 
adjoining north-west coast of North America, wliich he 
visited in the month of June, 1.579. The part of this coast 
now known as New Albion is less* extensive, and is limited, 
by Humboldt and other modern geographers, to that portion 
of the country which is situated on the mainland, between 
43 and 48 degrees of north latitude. 

After Drake’s visit, this region remained for a long time 
unexplored. Cook was there during liis tlli^ voyage in 1778; 
but it was not until April, 1792, that the coast was minutely 
surveyed by Vancouver. Tlie part of the country inland, 
wliich was most particularly described by this navigator, was 
in the neighbourhood of Port Discovery, in the supposed strait 
of Juan (le Fuea, and the position of which is stated by 
V^aiiconver to be in 48’’ 7 ' N.lat., and 122“ 19' W. long. .He 
represents this eountry as being of a nuslcrate height neai 
to the shore, but bounded on the east by mountains covered 
with snow, to which the land from the water’s edge rises in 
a pleasing diversity by hills of gradual ascent, covered with 
irincs to their very summits. The soil he found to bo, for 
the most part, a light .sandy loam, in several places of con¬ 
siderable depth, and abundantly niixeil with decayed vege¬ 
tables. The forest trees, which appeared to grow very luxu¬ 
riantly, consisted jirineipally of silver pines, the Tnramaliac 
and C'amidiaii poplar, arbor litre, common yew, black and 
common dwarf oak, American a.sb, common hazel, sycamore, 
sugar miijile, mountain andPcimsylvaiiian maple, American 
alder, and common willow. These trees were for the most 
jiart encumbered with a luxuriant growth of underwood. 
Vancouver considered that the country was capable of 'nigh 
improvement in an agricultural point of view. Tho spoiita- 
ncotis productions, which lie found in the vicinity of tho 
wooils, were nearly the same and weix’ growin,g in equal 
luxuriance with those under a similar parallel in Eunqie. 
He found hut few esculent vegelubles; the white or dead 
nettle and samphire were most conimoii: he likewise observetl 
the wild orache, two or lliree serfs of wild peiLs, and tlie 
common hedge mustanl. The two lasl-ineiitiuiied species 
were found to be excellent of tlieir kind. Ho likewise 
gathered some gooseberries and roses. 

The only living quadrupeds seen, werc a black bear, two 
or frlree wild dogs, a few ral uils, scMcal small brown squir¬ 
rels, rats, and mice, and the skimk, the ellluvium from wbich is 
described as being most intolcniUy olfensivc. Aquatic birds 
were seen on the coast in great numbei-s. Among them 
were some species of the torn, the common gull, the sea- 
pigeon of Newfoundland, curlews, saudlarks, shags, and 
black soapies, like those founds the coasts of New Hol- 
Imid aud New Zealand. The number of birds in the woods 
wa.s not great: a few spruce partridges were seen, and of 
smaller bhxls but vlBry few either in number or variety of 
species. Some considerable numbers of white headed and 
brown eagles, ravens, crows, Americiui kingfisliere, and 
woodpockers, wore observed about the water-side; andti hirdi 
with light-brown plumage, of theenme or heron speoiea, waa 
frequently seen; its eggs, which were considerably larger 
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than those of a tiirkey, were of a bluish cast aftJ had a plea¬ 
sant taste. Those birds, whose bodies were about the size of 
the ^%est turkey, were not less than four feet high,when 
standing erect. Some blue and some nearly white h’grons 
of the common size were also seen. 

Only a few reptiles were observed, and none of tlrem were 
troublesome A small counuon black snake, a lew lizards 
and frogs, together with a voi'iety of common insects, were 
the only animals of this description noticed. 

The mineral productions generally found were iron ore, 
quartz, agate, common Hints, and compounds of siliceous, 
with calcareous, magnesian, and argillaceous earths. 

The native inhabitants of the coast are not numerous. 
They adorn their persons with paint, in the same manner, 
but not to so great a degree, as the inhabitants of Nootka, 
whom they much resemble in Jheir general appearance. 
Some few of those seen by Vaneout er wore dresses made 
with*bark, others were dressed in thesliins of animals, of the 
species usually found in the north-west part of North Ame¬ 
rica, while the greater number wx-re clad in woollen garments, 
—and the whole were made with a considerable degree of 
neatness. These people further shotved their desire of con¬ 
sidering their personal appearance by their fashion of wcair- 
ing the hair, which was generally combed and tied behind. 

Their spears and arrows were fasUiouod similarly to those 
of the inhabitants of Nootka: they wore generally barbed 
and pointed, sometimes with flint, agate, or bone, but more 
commonly with thin flat iron. It is remarked as an extra¬ 
ordinary cireumst.anee by Vancouver, that, in their purchases, 
they wore more ready to part with weaiions pointed with 
iron, than witli others. Their bows were all made of yew, 
and of superior construction. They were strengthened, some 
with a strip of an clastic hide, others with the skins of ser¬ 
pents. neatly and firmly affixed to the wood by means of a 
cement, the adhesive property of which is described as being 
so great that it is impossible to ellect a separation liclwcen 
the two substances without destroying both. This cement 
is not affected by either damp or dry weather. The bow¬ 
string is made of the sinews of marine animals. 

Tlio inhabitants do not remain long in any one spot. 
Several deserted villages were seen, the huts being made of 
a lew crossed sticks, wliieli could be covered with mats; and 
these latter the natives easily c.irricd with them in their 
migrations. 

The.se people have a curious method of disposing of their 
dead, by depositing the bodies of adults in canoes, and those 
of childicn in basltels, wliich are then suspended bctv.een 
two trees, about twelve feet above the ground. In some of 
the baskets were found small s[|uare boxes c.nitaining food. 
It is proliable that liie course thus describeil is followed only 
with the bodies of persons of consideration among the tribes, 
as great inunbers of sUnlls, ribs. See., of human bodies, were 
seen promiscuously seallered about tlie .shore. Some bodies 
were ibimd, which appeared to have been thou recently depo¬ 
sited in the earth, and slightly covered over: rendering it 
rohahle that the bones fjund on tin; beach bad ni iginally 
ecn thus deposited, and had become uucoveri'd liv the 
washing of the sea. 

The natives Were uniformly civil and friendly in their 
deporl:ment to their Kuropcan visiters, without manifesting 
the least sign of fear or suspicion. Their language is said to 
be wholly difl’erent from that .spoken liy tin; inbabitanl.s of 
Nootka. 

Port Discovery, already nienlioncd, i.s a ],c rfectly .safe and 
convenient harbour, with e\cei;dingly good holding ground, 
and free from rocks, but ratlicr deep. It is a mile and threo- 
Quarters wide at the inniith, and ten or eleven miles long. 
The entrance is fonned by low, projecting ])oints, extending 
on each side from high woorlland elifts, and corresponding 
with points proceeding from an island lying off the mouth of 
the harbour, and to which, from its position, Vancouver gave 
the name of I’lotoction Island. A stream of very fine water 
discharges itself into the harbour about five niile.s from its 
mouth. (Vancouver's Voynge.) 

ADBOIN, out! nf tlnisc northern princes who esta¬ 
blished kingdoms m Italy upon the ruins of tlie Roman 
empire. He was the sou of Audoiii, king of the Lomhard.s, 
(see LiOMBAaps,) one of the, bvavest,tfhe most proud, and 
the most free of the German nations. Tracing their origin 
frqra Scandinavia, they were settled, at the time of wliich we 
8p«a:fc.about the middle of the sixth century, in Pamionia, 
Il««^)ey became engoged in bostilitics" with the rival 
mwki’chy of the Gepidai; and in the carlv stage of this 


contest, Alboin, then a yonth, signalized his eouriigo, 
strengtli, and skill in arms, and the prince of the Gepidm 
fell by M.S hand. After his accession to the Lombard throne, 
he became enamoured of Rosamond, daughter of Cuni- 
inond, king of the Gepidnt, and brother of her whom he 
had slain, and sought her in marriage. His suit being 
rejected, he carried her off by force. War in consequence 
broke out afresh; and the GeJiidaj, supported by a Roman 
array, were strong enough to compel the restoration of the 
princess. But the love or resentment of Alboin led to the 
renewal of hostilities: ho obtained the assistance of the 
Avars; the Romans ahandoned the Gepida: to their fate ; 
they were defeated with great slaughter »(a. n. .ycf,), and 
their name and nation passed away. Cnnimond iell by the 
hand of Alhoin, and Rosamond became the bride of the 
victor; whoso savage temper led him to |ashion the skull of 
the deceased monarch into a drinking-caji; long presen-ed 
ns a tropliy by the Lombard princes. 

In the ye,ar 508 Alboin led the Lombards into Italy. 
Narscs, the imperial general, long the protector of Italy 
and scourge of her northern invaders, is reported to have in¬ 
vited him to this stop. Be this as it may, the death of 
Nurses removed the man best qualified to opjiose such an 
enemy; and when Alboin crossed the Julian Alps (the 
Tyrol), he overrun the wlwlc inland disti-ict of Iluly, to the 
gates of Rome and Ravenna, without meeting with an anny 
in the field. Milan opened its gates on the ‘tlh of .Septem¬ 
ber, .fifi'J. Before Pavia ho wms detained more than three 
years; and in anger he vowed to put all the inhahit.ants of 
every ago and sex to the sword. The city yielded at length 
to famine. As he entered the gate his horse fell and could 
not be raised again from the ground; and the humanity of 
one ol' his attondanls, who intcrprct6^!'this accident as a 
token of Ileaven'swratli against his bloody d(;sign, induced 
him tocounlcrraand the intended massacre. Deliglited with 
tlie siliialion, he fixed his abode at Pai ia. and it remained 
for some ages the chief city of the Lpinbard dominions. 

By Ihejiistiec and mildness of his goiernim;n1, Allioin 
.secured the afl'ections of his peiqile ; and it is jKissible that, 
h.vd not his reign been liniitcd to the short sjiuco ofilhrec 
years and a half, lit; might have inasleied the whole ))ciiin- 
sula. Till! conquest of tiio Lombards was in some sort (he 
ciiocli of the regeneration td' the p<;ol>le. indepeiideiit pvin- 
cijiatilies, communities,and repuhliesbegan to he fonned on 
all sides; a principle of life was infused into the country, 
which had been so long biirieil in h llnrgie shiiutier. 'i’lie 
series of iiionarchs who succeedotl Alboin w(;rc long dis¬ 
tinguished by their jirudeiice, and by making the laws their 
rule of coiidnct. 

Alboiii’s life was tormicated by domestic tieachery. 
Having drunk deep at a .‘‘east with the chief of his coiiiitry- 
men, he called for the cup of victory, the skull of (hnii- 
mond; and when it had pa.ssed round the circle, ordered it 
to he eaiTii;d to Ros.amond, with his n‘<iuest that she would 
taste the wine, and rejoice witli her dei>rirtcd father. Tile 
queen oboycl, but she th;tenuiiicd on revenge. One even¬ 
ing, when Alhoin, ojipressed by w iiu; and sleep, had relirttd 
to his ehanilier, she unbolted the door to lufr paraniour, the 
king's armour-bearer, after she had lierselt fastened his 
sw’oiil to the scabbard. Allioin was the best and bravest of 
the Lombard warriors; but, tuiarined and surprised, he fell 
an easy victim. His valour, generosity, and .su(;ce.sses were 
celebrated in the songs of the German nations even to the 
age of Charlemagne. Paul Waniel'iit], Dii Gedu Lango- 
hurdorum. —Muratori.—Gilihon, eluqi. xlv. 

AL BORAK, the luuiie of an iuuigiiinry animal, on 
which, according to the Mohammedan tradition, the Arabian 
prophet performed his jotinioy from the temple at Jerusalem 
through the heavens. It is eonceived by them to have been 
of a middle stature and .size, between that of a mule and of 
an ass, and to have received its name in allusion to the 
shining whiteness of its colour. 

AliiORNO'Z, GIL CA RRILLO DE. was Ijorn at 
Cuenca, about the beginning of the fourteenth century, of a 
noble ami wealthy family. He was educated at Saragossa 
under the care of his uncle, Don Zimeno, Arolibisliop o f 
that eliurch, ami studied law at Toulouse. King Alphtinso 
itl. made him one of liis privy cmnieil and Archdeacon of 
Alcantara. At the earnest request of the king, the chapter 
of Toledo elected him arclibisliop of that city. In i.q-io ho 
acnoraptg^d the king in liis expedition iigair.st the Mixira 
to Timfa, and saved his life in that erigagcna;nt. Three 
years aflcr he was at the siege of Algesiras, was dubbed a 
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kniglit by the king himself, and sent with an important 
mission to France. Alplionsti was succeeded by his son, 
Peter tlie Cri^pl, with whom Albornoz could not enjoy tire 
same degree of favour. This worthy prelate strongly re¬ 
monstrated with him about his amours with Maria do Padilla, 
but the king, fiw from listening to his admonitions, endea¬ 
voured to sacrilice him to the vengeance of his favourite, 
Albornoz sought refuge in Avignon, where Clement VI., 
who at the time occupied the papal see, received him with 
the greatest demonstrations of esteem and respect, and 
created him a cardinal. Upon this ho renounced the arch¬ 
bishopric of Toledo, saying, ‘ I should be as blameable in 
keeping a wife with whom I can no longer live, as King 
Peter is for abandoning bis lawful wife in order to live with 
a mistress.' In 1353 he was appointed legate, and entrusted 
with the important mission of the reconqiicst of the papal 
states. With a hatful of men, and the pledging of his own 
plate and jewels, he set out from Avignon. Upon entering 
Italy, he treated the inhahitants with so prudent a polity, 
that he gained them over to his side. lie obtained a passage 
through Tuscany, and interested in his favour the republic 
of Florence. He then entered the papal states, and by 
the exertions of Colas Riunzo, whom ho brovigbt from 
Avignon, and by publjslung indulgences for the faitlifld 
and excommunications against the rebels, caused the Ro¬ 
mans to Hock to bis camp. He entered Montefalco and 
Montefiasconc in triumph, gained over Gentile Magliano, 
the tyrant of Ferno, and reduced to obedience the Mala- 
testi. In 1357 an intrigue raised against him at Avignon 
made the pope recall him; but the truth being discovered, 
the order wiis countermanded, and Albornoz, ))rocoeding 
in his conquest, defeated Francesco Ordclafi of Forli, 
the most powerful oFiall the pclty tyrants of Romagna, and 
after a long war placed the popes in iwsst^ssiou of their 
state, not acquired by the old titles of worm-eaten pareh- 
ments, but by tlie right ofconque.st. AVlien Urban V. came 
to Italy, Albornoz went to meet biiu at \'itcrbo, anil the 
pope ciillod bi.s legate to give him an nceoimt of bis admi¬ 
nistration. The cardinal ordered a cart loaded with old keys 
and lock.s to be brought into (he court of the licU'e, and 
shoeing it to the poiitilf, said, ‘ 1 lime siieni all my funds 
in jdaciuir your Holiness in posses.sion ol all the towns and 
castles, the keys of which I proseni to you.' The pope, sen¬ 
sible of liis ungrateful mistrirst towards a man who had done 
so much iiir him, embraced him cordially, and alivays after 
entertained for him the greatest esteem. Having been ap¬ 
pointed legato of Bologna, he gave to that city a new consti¬ 
tution, and at his own expense founded I here a eollcgc for the 
Spaniards. Tliis college is composiMl oi' a rector, thirty stu¬ 
dents, and four chaplains, all Spaniards: one I’ortngncso 
only may be admitted. They are all subject to the rec.tor, 
in civil as well as in criminal matters, and all enjoy tlie same 
privileges as the nobility. Cardinal Albornoz died at Vi¬ 
terbo, in 1364. The pope felt his loss so dee|)ly, that for the 
spice of three day s he would not see any liody. The rcm.ains 
of the cardinal were convoyed t ) Toleilo, where he de.sircd 
to be buried. The pope granted a plenary indulgence, as 
in the day of jubilee, to every person who sliotdd assist in 
carry ing the litter in which the body was convey ed ; and the 
people accordingly llockod in great numbBr.s from towns and 
villages to meet the iimeral procession of (he illustrious de¬ 
ceased, and thobody was literally caiTied upon men's shoulders 
from ViterliotoTolodn, Albornoz left behind him a work, which 
is cxtroniely rare. On the Comfitutim nf the Roman Church, 
printed at Je.si, in 147,3. Sepulveda, a collegian of Bologna, 
published a short account of the life of Albornoz, in Latin, 
at Bologna, IC'ZS, without mentioning dates. Mariana, in 
sjtoaking of this celebrated personage, expresses himself in 
the following tenns: ‘ at all periods of his life he was equally 
inflexible in matters of justice, a despiser of riches, constant, 
withont weakness in moments of dilBculty, and it i.s hanl 
to say, wbethov he was more noted for his prudent govern¬ 
ment in time of peace, or for his skill and valour in war.’ 
rSce Mariana: Garihay.] 

ALBOURS or ALBUllZ. [See Ei.burz.] 
ALBUERA, or ALBUHERA, a village on a small river 
Of the same name which falls into the Guadiona above Ba- 
dajoz, Tlte village is situated on the main road from 
Seville to that Ibrtress, and is distant from the latter about 
sixteen miles. On the Kith of May. Ibl 1. Albuera was the 
scene of a desperate conflict between a French ^y, under 
Marshal Soult. and an allied fore* of British, Portuguese, 
and Spanish, under Marshal Beresfotd, Soult was advancing 


from Seville fo oompol Beresford to raise the siege of Bkdwiz, 
and the lattejr pn^arod to receive him at Aabuerai 
allied army cdnsisted of 30,000 infantry (but of tbesejfttle 
moreaflian 6000 were British), somewhat above 2000 oIHld:^* 
and 38 guns. Sotdt commanded 10,000 chosen infantry, 
with 4000 cavalry, and 50 guns. Tin. position of the allies 
was on a ridge parallel to the river, with the Brili'sh in the 
centre above the village, and the Spaiiards bn the tight 
wing. The French, on the other side of the river, were 
concealed by the woods. Soult commenced by an attempt 
to ihree a bridge leading to the village; but this was only to 
draw away the attention of the British from the real pofril 
of attack. Fifteen thousand men and forty guns crossed the 
river opposite to, or rather above, the extreme right of the 
Spaniards, and gained a position, whigh not merely pro¬ 
mised an easy victory, but threatenod''%e retreat of the 
allies. Thus Beresford found it necessary completely to 
change his front when the battle was already commenced, 
for nearly the whole of the French force was directed upon 
the right flank, and not a British soldier was there. The 
Spaniards could not he induced to advance against them; 
and the first division of the British that was brought be¬ 
fore the French troops suffered so severely, that Beresford 
was already meditating a fatal retreat, when Colonel Har* 
dingo took upon himself to order the advance of the remain- 
iiig British infantry. This order was nobly obeyed; and at 
the very moment when the victory seemed to be [n the hands 
of the French, the British infantiy advanced, and not giv¬ 
ing the French time to open their heavy masses—for they 
had imprudently charged in column — drove them, with 
tretuendous slaughter, from their po.sition. Thi.s movement 
decided the day. The French, pititected by their superior 
cavalry, re-crossed the river, and the allies remained masters 
of the field. The loss of the French in killed and wounded 
was 8000 ; that of the allies, 7000, besides 500 unwounded 
prisoners who remained in the hands of the French. The 
whole lnunt of the battle bad fallen upqB the BritLsb, of 
whom not more than 1500 out of 6000 wero left standing. 
Had Soult repeated the attack on the following day, nothing 
could have saved the allies, as Beresford himself confessed ; 
but the French general was deceived by the bold front which 
Beresford presented, and commenced a retreat on the IStli, 
leaving part of his wounded to the generosity of the British 
Tlie victory of Albuera added little to the reputation of Bores- 
ford : but never was better evidence given of the stubboni 
courage of British infantry. (Napier's War in the Peninsula, 
vol. iii.l 

AL-BUFERA, the name of several lagunes on the 
southoni coast of Spain and Portugal. It is derived from 
the Arabic article al and Micira, the diminutive of bahr, 
water or lake. Among these, the most remarkable is Albu- 
fora de Valencia, which, commencing five or six miles to 
the south of that city, covers a surface twelve miles in 
length, from north to south, and four in breadth. A narrow 
strip of laud separates it from the sea, with which there is a 
coiumuriication by a small opening. It abounds in wild-fowl 
and fish, and is a source of considerahlc revenue. This re¬ 
venue, in 1808, was attached to the crown; and was after¬ 
wards given to the Duke of WcUington as a reward for his 
services during the war with France. It is almost suportlu- 
ous to say that the neighbourhood of these lagunes is gene¬ 
rally the seat of intermitting fevers. (Minano.) 

ALBUM, a l,atin word signifying any thing white. The 
prmtor's album was probably a board, either having the 
surface or the letters white, on which the acts and edicts 
of that functionary wero in.scribed and publicly exhibited. 
The opinion of some writers who have supposed that it 
xvas the room or place where such notices were hung up 
is undoubtedly erroneous. Among the later Latin authors 
wo read of the album oi'tbc judges, the album of the senators, 
and even the album of the citizens, which seem to have 
been books or registers iu which the names of persons of those 
orders were enrolled. In the middle ages we find album, 
and albus, and albo, (as an indeclinable noun,) used fo.r a 
register of saints, a muster-roll of soldiers, or, in general, 
any list or catalogue of namci, Album, also, soihetiine.s 
signiHc.s a letter or epistle, in allusion to the white surface 
of the paper or pt^chment. (See the Glossaries of Dneange 
and Carpentier.) 'Il.n album, in modem times, is ii book 
appropriated usually to receive the signatures or other ma¬ 
nuscript contributions of authors, truvpllers, or any other 
persons of whom it is thought worth while to eolleot bitch 
memorials; but sometimes, also, merely ns a repository 
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of drawings, prints, verses, and other miscellaneous frag¬ 
ments. On the oontinent the note-book of a tourist, in 
wUqh he makes on the snot his momoraiida of places and 
ooeiinences, is often called his album; but such a'^use of 
the woni is not, wo bolieve, known in this country. 

ALBUTdEN,from tho Latin word Albumen^^a white of 
an egg. The peculiar substance designated by this term, 
forms a constituent principle of organised bodies. It is 
common to plants and animals; audits essential properties 
are found to be the same from whichever kingclom of the 
organised world it is derived. 

Vegetable albumen is found in the green feculao of plants 
In general; in the fresh shoots of trees, in the sap of many 
plants, in the hitttarTalmond, the sweet-almond, and the 
emulsive seeds in- general; but it exists in the gi’catcst 
abundance in such vegetables as ferment without yeast, and 
afford a vinous liquor. ’ 

Vegetable albumen is coagulahlo by heat; before co¬ 
agulation it is soluble in cold water; after coagulation it is 
insoluble in water; it is insoluble in alcohol; sparingly so¬ 
luble in acids ; abundantly .soluble in alkalies, and from the 
alkaline solutions it is precipitated by acids. Vegomlilo 
albumen is one of the few vegetable sub.stances, into the 
composition of which nitrogen enters as a component prin¬ 
ciple. 

Albumen exists much more abundantly in animals than 
in plants. It forms a constituent both of the animal fluids 
and solids. Of the animal fluids, it forms an essential part 
of the serum of the l)lix)d; it abounds in the fluid tliat 
moistens the surface of the internal cavities of the body and 
of the organs they contain, and it exists in large quantity 
in tho watery fluid poured out into those cavities in the 
disease termed dropsy. In the animal solids it forms the 
principal part of all mombranes; of the skin, of fibrin, the 
basis of muscle or flesh, and of the organs called glands. 

Animal albumen then exists in the animal body in two 
states, in tho fluid and the solid form. The best example of 
fluid albumen is the white of egg. Tlio white of egg con¬ 
sists entirely of idbumen held in solution in water, and 
combined with a. small quantity of saline matter. It is, 
therefore, nearly pure albumen. In this state it is a thick 
glaiiy fluid, denser than water, insipid, without odour, mix¬ 
ing readily wdtli cold water, in a large quantity of which it 
is completely dissolved. Exposed in this fluid form to at¬ 
mospheric air, it runs rapidly into putrefaction: hut if a thin 
layer of it be e.xposed to a current of air it dries and is con- 
vorted info a .solid, hard, and transparent substance re¬ 
sembling horn, and in lhi.s condition it may be preserved 
for aiiy length of time without change. 

The most remarkable character of albumen is the pro¬ 
perty it possesses of changing from a fluid to a solid state 
on the ap))li('afion of heat. This process is tonned coa¬ 
gulation. If the while of an egg he exposed to a heat 
of about ].'54' of Fahrenheit, while fibres begin to appear 
in it; if the heat he raised to IfiO'*, the fluid substance 
is converted into a solid mass; if the heat he still fur¬ 
ther increased to 212b it dries, shrinks, and assumes the 
appearance of horn. In proportion as albumen is diluted 
with water, it requires a liigtier leinperatuvu to coagulate 
it; hut if water liold in solution only the one-tliuusamUh 
part of its weight of allr.iineii, the water is rendered opaque 
by boiling. Before coagulaliou albumen is abundantly 
soluble in cold water; after coagulation it is no longer so¬ 
luble in water. 

But heat is by no mdknf, the only agent cajiable of coagu¬ 
lating albumen. Fluid albumen is changed into a solid by 
alcohol, and one of the readie.st inodes of obtaining solid 
alhumeii is to agitate wlifte of egg with ton or twelve times 
its weight of alcohol. Tho alcohol unites with the water 
which held the albumen in solution, and the albumen is pre¬ 
cipitated under tho firm of white lilarannts. 

Albumen is also coagulnled by all the stronger acids, the 
sulphuric, tlie muriatic, and the nitric; but not by the 
acetic. It i« also coagulated by the metallic salts, such os 
muriate of tin, suhacelatc of lead, muriate of gold, &c.; 
and so delicate a test of tho presence of this substance is the 
bichloride of mercury, or, us it is commonly called, corrosive 
sublimate, that if a single drop of a stdurated solution of 
corrosive sublimate be let fall into water containing only 
the two-tkousandt^, part of albumen, it will occasion a 
milkiness in the wate*, and produce a curdy precipitate. 
If a slight excess pf the mercurial solution be added to the 
albumuious ^liquid and heat applied, the precipitate which 


fall* on being dried is found to contain in every Seven part*, 
five of albumen. 

Galvanism also coagulates albumen. If albuminous 
fluid be exposed to the agency of galvanisiiiv pure soda wiB 
make its appearance at the negative wire; while the albu¬ 
men will coagulate around that which is in connexion witli. 
the positive pole of tho battery. (See Lessaigne, Annaies 
de Vhimie) 


The process of the coagnlation of albumen by heat is 
not clearly understood. When this substance is coagulated 
by a chemical agent, such as a metallic salt, it is con¬ 
ceived that the albumen is thrown down in consequence 
of forming an insoluble compound with tjie substance em¬ 
ployed. This is also supposed to be the mode by which 
acids coagulate it; but when heat is the agent by which the 
coagul.ation is effected, the operation is conceived to consist 
mainly in tho abstraction of the alkali jeontained in the 
albumen. Acoerding to this account,' liquid albumen is 
supposed to be a solution of solid albumen in alkali; heat 
abstracts the alkali, and, consequently, the albumen can no 
longer retam the fluid form. But to this explanation Dr. 
Boslock objects that it is proved by direct experiment, that 
the quantity of alkali in albumen is too minute to retain it 
in solution, and that tho alkali may be neutralized and the 
albumen still retain its fluid form. 

Albumen, like most other animal substances, is com)x>sed 
of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. According to 
the analysis of Gay-Lussac and Th6nard,thc proportions are. 
Carbon . • S2'883 

Hydrogen . , 7'540 

Oxygen . . 23'872 

Nitrogen , , 15'705 

ioo 

According to Dr. Front, the proportions are the following 
Carbon . , 50 

Hydrogen , , 778 

Oxygen . . 2fi'67 

Nitrogen , , 15’55 


UiO 

Animal alhiimeii, as well as vagctalde, furnishes ammonia 
when decomposed by heat. This fact shows their probable 
similarity, although vegetable alhumeii lias not been ana¬ 
lyzed. 

Alhuraon, from its property of coagubling liy heat, is of 
great use in the clarilieatioii of liquids. Tlie albumen, as it 
is rendered solid by the applicaiion of heat, entangles all the 
substances not held in solution by the fluid, andcai'ries them 
with it to the surface in the Ibnn of scum. 

But the most interesting application of albiimoii i.s its em¬ 
ployment as ail antidote against one of tho most virulent of 
the mineral poisons. Corrosive siibliinate, or hichlorideof mer¬ 
cury, is scarcely second in tlie violence and eerlainly of its 
poisonous properties to arsenic itself. For this poison, ulbiimen 
is a sure and effeetvial antidote. Tlic world is indebted to 
Orfila.tlie celebrated Parisian loxieologist, for this diseovery 
This distinguished man has iniilifiiled many experiments 
by which he has ebtablishcd the facl,, of which tho following 
may serve as an example. Ho gave twelve grains of corro¬ 
sive subliraalo to a small-sized dog; the poison was allow ed 
to act for four mmutes. by this timo tlieic were unequi¬ 
vocal indications of the coinmencemeiit ofii .s ordinary clTccts 
The antidote was then administered, the while of eggs being 
freely given. After several fits of vomiting, the animal be¬ 
came ajiparently free from pain, and in five days was quite 
well. Another expcriuicnlalist gave a dose of the poison to 
arabliit; he allowed it to act uiieontrollcd; the rabbit was 
(Icail in seven minutes. He then gave a simiUir dose to an¬ 
other rabbit; he adinini.stered albumen in the fonn ef white 
of eggs just as the first indications of uneasines* com¬ 
menced, and in this case no serious symptom of any kind 
eii.sued. It would soem ns the result of several expe¬ 
riments, that tho white of one egg is required to render 
Ibiir grains of corrosive suhiimatc innoxious. The effi¬ 
cacy of tlii#. antidote has been fully established in the 
human subject. Several cases are on record in which tliis 
poison was taken both by accident and design, in which the 
immediate and free administration of the wliite of eggs dis¬ 
armed it of all noxious influence, A man took half a drachm 
of corrosive sublimate, and was attacked with the usual 
symptoms. The white <rf eggs w'as immediately and freely 
adnurastered The symptoms were at once arrested, and 
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the pataeat recovered without guitaining any material in-(proved cogent arguinente; and he was 
convenienbe. This remedy once saved the life of Thbnai^ after the sbip^ng and psit of the town hw heen bnriili, 
the celebrated chemist. While at lecture this gentleman Cogi-Atar w& deeply mortified when he saw to wj^jh 
one day itjadvtf^ptly swallowed, instead of water, a mouth- bondfpl of men he bad yielded. He concerted a reWl, 
ful of a ooneeiitiated solution of corrosive sublimate. He which proved gtiooessful. Albuquerque was compelled te 
instantly perceived the fatal error ha had committed; hut evacuate the plae#; and after an unsuocessftd attempt to 
he was aware of the remedy. He sent immediately for reduce it by famine, returned to the island of Socotra, off 
vrhich he was so fortunate ti* to procure within the Cape Guardafui, leaving his chief purpose unaccomplished, 
space of four ininutes. Ho swallowed the white of eggs Being joined by tluree ships bound to India, ho set sail f(» 
finely. At the time when he began to take the remedy he the Malabar coast, in 1508. He carried outa secret oem- 
had not vomited; neither did vomiting occur at all; conso- mis^on, authoriaing him to supersede Don Francisco d'Al- 
quentiy the whole of the poison must have been retained, mei'da, governor of the Indies, vyhen the period of his com- 
and yet he sustained no material injury. Them cannot be mission should have expired. On arriving at Cananor be 
a doubt that without the prompt use of the albumen he informed Almeida of this; but the governor, already pre- 
would inevitably have died. ... judiced against him by the reports of sthoe effioers, who had 

ALBU'MEN, in plants, is the substance" which in some treacherously sailed away from bis squdonm, and thereby 
seeds is interpo.se4.between the embryo and their coat. It caused his mlure at Ormuz, received him very coldly, da- 
varies very much 'ii^' density, and other oliaracters, and is dined either to surrender the government or to accept bis 
often the most valuable port of a plant. In the cocoa-nut, it services in any subordinate capacity, and finally tlirew him 
is the meat, the milk being a fluid, uncondensod portion of into prison, where he remained three months. The arrival 
it; in tlio cnlToe-sood, it is the part that is roasted; and in of tlie Grand Marshal of Portugal, with a powerful fleet, re¬ 
corn, it is that which is ground into Hour. The oil of the stored him to liberty. Almeida returned home; and Albu- 
castor-oil plant, and of the Jioppy, the aroma of the nut- nuerque was acknowledged General and Commandor-in- 
meg, and tlie greasv, nutritious substance that forms choco- Cliiet in India. ee 

late, are all tbe produce of albumen. This fleet was intended to act against the Zamorin of 

This substance in the beginning is of a pulpy nature, and Calicut, whose long-continue<l hostiliw had made him vew 
is the matter in which the young embryo first makes its ap- obnoxious to the Portuguese. The Marshal entreated Al- 
pearanco; in this state it is present in all plants, but as the huouerquo to entrust him with the command in this service, 
embryo, for the nutriment of which it is destined, increases and Albuquerque reluctantly consented; but only by halves, 
in size, the albumen is gi-adually absorbed by it, either The fleet accosdingly was divided into two squadrons. A ve- 
wholly, as in the turnip, fno pea, the bean, and the like; or in teran officer auguied ill from this arrangement, and said that 
part only, the residue being of a consistence varying between there was little good to be expected-from one body with two 
softness, as in the poppy, and extreme hardness, as in the heads.* His prediction was verified: jealousy of Albu- 
date palm. ' qnerque, whose division had gained the start in landing. 

Botanists find its presence in abundance, or its total or and Ibolhardy courage, induced the Marshal to venture too 
almost total absence, a character of very great importance in far with a small number of followers, in hopes of gaining 
distinguishing the difi'erent tribes of plants. possession of the Zamorin's palace. He succeeded in this; 

ALBUQUERQUE, ALFONSO, (or, as the Portu- but the Indians rallied, and ho was surrounded and slain, 
guese write his name, AffonsoAlbocjubeque,) the gi’catest with most of his principal officers. Albuquerque, in at- 
of those captains who built the short-lived fabric of Portuguese tempting to rescue him, was desperately wounded; and the 
empire in India, was born at Melinda, in Africa, a. i>. 1452. Portuguese were forced to return to their vessels witli 
lie was the second son of Gonzalvo d'AlbutiUerqiio, lord of considcrahle loss, having done much injury to the town 
Villavetde, descended of a bastard branch of the royal family and shipping. 

of Portugal. In his youth he was fust esquire to king The commission of Albuquerque was far less extensive- 
•TohnlL; hut he first becomes well-known to us in the year than that of his predecessors in the Indian government, 
1.503, when, in conjunction with Francisco Allmquerquc, which had extended from the Cape of Good Hope to the 
his cousin, or uncle, he conducted a licet to India, and se- farthest regions of India. Tlie court of Portugal now di- 
cured the king of Gorhin on hi.s ilirone, which had been lided Ibis mighty charge into three portions—one compre- 
endangered by his powoil'nl neighbour, the Zamorin ofCa- hondiiig the caslcrn coast of Africa and the coast of Asia, 
licut. These two cities were situated on the coast of Ma- from the tropic of Capricorn to Cambay , the second, Hin- 
labar, both to the south of Bombay, in hit. 9’ 57' 30", and doostan, which was allotted (o Albuquerque ; Uie third, the 
11 ° 1.5'respectively; E. lou. r(',° 10'15", and 75° 50'. In rest of India east of the Ganges. Its chief object was to 
gratitude for their services they obtained leave to build a jirosecute its conquests in the Red Boa, and to monopolize 
fort ut Cochin, which, according to the Portuguese authors, the Indian trade by destroying that cavried on between India 
is to be considered a.s the foundation of their national era- and Egypt. With this view the greater part of the reiiiforce- 
pire in the East. Francisco Albuqucnjue was wrecked on iiicnts sent to the East were ordered to act in the Red Sea, 
his. voyage home, Alfonso reached lisbon safely, .Inly IP, under the command of George d’Aguiar; and Albuquertiue 
1504, and was favourably rweived by the king, who sent thus seemed placed in a secondary command: hut liy good 
him out to India again, in 1500, in commimd of a squadron fortune and good policy he snccceded in frustrating, in some 
of five ships, composing part of a fleet of sixteen, under the degree, the designs of the court, and contrived to gain nearly 
orders of Tristan da Cunha. For a time the generals car- as extensive authority as his predecessors had held. Diego 
ried on a prosiierous warfare against the Moorish cities on Lopez de Silveira, who was sent oait to tlie oasteni division 
the eMtern coast of Africa. Da Cunha, sailing tor India, with an independent command, failed in cslahlisiiing a set- 
left Albuquerque to command in the Arabian seas; who, tlement at Malacca, lost some of his ships, and rotunied to 
woary of tho potty piraticnl warfare in which he had hitherto Europe, leaving two of them with Albuquerque. D Aguiar 
been ongngel, conceived the project of taking the small but perislied in a storm, and of bis scattered ships seme went 
important island of Ormuz, in lot. 27° 8', at the mouth of to India, which Lemos, the successor of D Aguiar, sent to 
tlio Persian Gulf, which, being admirably situated for com- demand. For some time ho got nothing but fair words: at 
merpe, was at that time one of the great emporiums of the hist the general, assembling a council of his otlicers, told 
East. AcMsordingly he appeared liefore Ormuz, Sept. 25, them, that by the orders of his court he was to send all tlio 
1507. having already in his course reduced most of the chief .succours, which he could lo Lenias, and that he wa.s deter- 
trading towns between the Rod Sea and tho Persian Gulf, mined to go in person. The whole force under bis coifi- 
The terms of his message to the prince whose territory he niand-set sail from Cochin, ostensibly for tlie Red Sea; 
invaded are worthy of attention. He came, he said, not to but before they arrived oil' Goa, they were met by Timoia, 
bring war, but peace,—peace, bowover, to bo obtained only prince of Oilor, who urged the impolicy of going, to the 
by paying tribute to tbe king ol‘ Portugal, instead of tbe Red Sea to attack the Caliph of Egypt. He added, that, 
king of Persia; hut then tlio Portuguese inohaylb was so in tho absence of the prince of Goa on other wars, the 
great a lord, that it was better to be his vassal than to present was a most^^favourahle moment for the enters 
command empires. Zeifadin, king of Ormuz, was a youth, prise. The statement of Timc^ was laid before a luili- 
and tbe government was really in .the hands of a eunuch, tary council, and the governor gravely remarked on the in- 
named Cogi-Atar, wIm underrated the advantage of being expediency of disobeying Cipt^ orders, unless on \ ciy sure 
subject to the Portuguese, and plainly said that their de- grounds of advantage. It is hot certain whether this scene 
mauds were impudent and unreasonable. But their cannon was previously arranged with the Indian prince, or whether 
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Albuquerque bad been aineerc in liia proposed intention of 
sailing for the Red Sea.' His atnliition, and jealous care of 
Ms own glpry, wbidd lead us to believe the fonder; and the 
change seeins too‘important to bo. so hastily made, had it 
not been contemplated beforehand. In flhe. it was resolved 
to Sail to ; and that rieh and prosperous city-fell into 
hia hands almost without resietimce. Tlis energy may be 

S od from tho rapidity with which Ids enterprises were 
uctcd. He appeared before Calicut .lanuary 2, IMO, 
and though severely wounded there, he entered Goa the 17th 
February following. But he was unable to hold it. That 
town, in name l)Clongmg 16 the Deccan, wa.s governed hy a 
Moor named Idalcan, who, like other powerful Indian sub¬ 
jects, paid little ohodience to his nominal sovereign. Ho 
was absent when ATtni(juoniuc took his town, hut he lost no 
time in collectiii^ a powerful force, and by dint ofnumlicrs 
regained possession of it, and simt the Portuguese up in the 
citadel. Albuquerque’s diffieullics were increased, and in 
great measure produced, by the discontent, mutinous con- 
,-3uct, and almost treachery, of his oflicors. At last ho was 
reduced to the alternative of abandoning the citadel and 
taking to his ships, or .suil'ering the river to bo blocked up, 
and all chance of escape lost. He cho.se the fortner. But 
the bar being impassable during tbe south-west tnonsoou, 
which hail already set in, he was obliged to remain in tlsc 
harbour, compelled by the enemy's lire constantly to shift 
his place, and c^posed to all the evils of famine. His energy 
and the bravery of liis troops trinrajilKsl over their cm- 
barrassnieiits ; and the)' raaiiitainod llieir ground, though 
not without much loss and suHeriiig, till the navigation 
u'as again open. Finally he left the harbour August 15, 
1510. The history of this siege of Goa is full of interest, 
and will repay the trouble of perusing it at length. J 

In the course of the year strong reinforcements were sent 
out from Portugal, and, at the same time, Lemos was re¬ 
called, and bis command made over to Albuiiuerquo. The 
same autumn Albuquerque attacked Goa a second time, and 
carried it by storm, Nov. 2 . 5 . Early in the next yeiu- he 
meditated new conquests. A detachment of the fleet which 
had been .sent out in the preceding year, was especially or¬ 
dered to proceed to Malacca under the comniand of Diego 
lie Vasconccllos. Albuq\icrquc, as he had clone before ill 
the ease of Lemos, chctaiiied this sejuadron for his own use ; 
by fair means while lie could; but when Vascnjiccllos e.\- 
pressed at length his resoliiticm to proceed forthwith to bis 
appointed destination, he hesitated not expressly to forbid 
his doing so, under pain of imprisonment to himself, and 
death to all inferior officers uncier his command. Vaseon- 
cellos, undeterred by'thc.se tliroat.s, set sail, hut he Was stopped 
by a superior force, and was himself sent back to Porlngal, 
while tbi'cs of his ofKcers were put to death. It is possible 
that the letter of Albucjuerque's commission might justify 
him in e.vacting obedience,' to his own orders from all persons 
in his govenunent, even to the clisolcediencc of orders recoil ed 
from the king. Still the lul was cruel and selfish, and 
highly illustrative of his character. Looking to the circum¬ 
stances, there ean He no doubt but that the motive for it was 
not the maintenance ef discipline, but a n'soUitiori to mono¬ 
polize every opportunity of acquiring fame and power in India. 
As soon as V aseoncuilos v.as removed, Albuquerque sailed 
Mmself on the expedition against Malacca, (lal. 2' 12', lung. 
102 ” 5 ' 15",) which hitherto he had put olf on difl'erent pre¬ 
texts, and, with some difficulty, captured the town, which was 
given up to plunder. Immense wealth was obtained. Tlie 
fifth of the bitoty, which was set apart lor the king, was 
valued at 200,000 gold cruzadoes, exclusive of nava^ and 
military store.s, among which 3000 cannon were said to have 
been found.. In this expedition his hoops amounted only to 
800 Portuguese, and 200 Malabar au.xiliaries: the Malayan 
prince is said to have had 30,000 men under arms. > ‘ 
Albuquerque had it much at heart to establish the Portu¬ 
guese pow'cr as firmly at Malacca as at Goa. He built a 
citadel, coined money, established a new sy.slera of law and 
police, and lo.st no opportunity of eenciliating the natives. 
Ho received and sent orahassics to the kings tffiSiam, Pegu, 
and other neighbouring princes, who were deeply impressed 
hy the rapid growth pf the, power of these European strangers. 
After remaiiwg at Malacca near a year, he set for Goa. 
On his voygge he encountered avioWht storm; Ms ship Was 
wrecked, and be himself, washed into tho sea, narro-wly 
escaped With hia life. He reached Cochin with the scattered 
remains of his squadron at the end of February, 1512. Pis 
first obj«!t waa to proceed to the relief of Goa, which in his 


absence was hard pressed by Idalcan. But the Portuguese 
force in India was neter large; and owing to Uie easnaltioR 
of war and shipWiAk, and the loss of the 'troop«itef|ia gox-i 
rison at Malacca, lie was obliged to wait arrival o* 

the annual reinfiveements before he oould latog his' favourite 
city eftactual help. Moreover he fmand ihueh to be remedied, 
anil much that required his presence aiCocbin, whore the 
extortion of the principal Portuguese, and the scandalous. 
livc.s of all, had very much alienated the good will of that 
friendly city. Having obviated those evils as well as he 
could, he sailed for Goa, Soptomber 13, 1312. He was 
received with lively joy ; b'is presence soon removed all cause 
for disquietude, and established the power of the Portu¬ 
guese more firmly than ever. He rolaxdit-the kifig's dues, 
and gave every encouragement to commerce, and Goa 
soon became the most flourishing city of the Portuguese 
dominions. It was observed, even thm, that tho king's 
rm'eniic was increased, instead of suffemg, hy the reduction 
of duties. Idalcan and the Zamorin of Calicut, thinking 
further resistance hopeless, sued for peace, and the Portu¬ 
guese influence was efrcctually and surely ostablished along 
tho Malabar coast from Cape Comorin to Goa. 

The orders of the court were still urgent to prosecute the 
war in the Red Sea; and seeing India quiet, he now, in 
1.313, diveetod has cll'orts to the reduction of Aden [See 
Aukn], a cousiderahle commciviul town of Arabia. Mis 
force, mueli larger than u.iual. consi.sled of twenty ship.-!, 
1000 Portuguese, and iOO Malabai;,:troops; (Burros, DiratL 
I!, lib. vii. cap. «.) but he reaped ncitlier honour nor profit 
by this voyage. Repulsed at Aden, he entered tbe Red 
,Sea, leading the first European Jleei that ever sailed in its 
w,iter.s; but ho experienced much bardshij) and danger from 
bent, want, ami diflieulty of navigation, and returned to 
India without striking a Idow. 

His last enti>rpri.se was u second attempt upon Ormuz, in 
which he succeeded (1507) without recourse to anii.s, by the 
effects of terror and negotiation; and the place remuiued 
in the liatid.s of the Portuguese till it was taken from them 
in 1022, by the English and Shah Abbas. [See Aiihas.] 

Albantjerque, aiVer his first failure, vowetl never to cut 
his heard till he had regained Ormuz, and it is said lliat he 
wore it till ho coidd knot it to his girdle, iSooii after Uie 
actaimplishmeiit of this faKiiuitc wish he fell sick, and was 
obliged to return to Goa. At the mouth of tlie Gulph ho met 
a vessel bearing despatebes from Europe They signified his 
recall; that Lopez Soaroz d'Albergaria was nominated his 
successor; and that Diego Pereiia and Diego Mendez do 
A'asconeellos were appointed to high offices. His proud 
spirit was deeply Imrt. ‘ Wh.it!' he said,' Soarez governor! 
Vasconeello.s and J’ereira, whom I sent borne as criminals, 
sent out again in jiosts of honour 1 I have gained the hate of 
men for the love of the king, and am disgraced by flic king 
for the love of men. To the grave, miserable old man 1 to tho 
grave, it is lime I' He might have seen something more in 
this,—a just return for his unworthy treatment of Va*<toii- 
eellos. ilis illness, aggravated hy vexation, proved fetal. 
He died Dccemlier Ifi, 1515, in hia CSrd year. His iKidy 
was conveyed to Goa, and buried in the jclumffi of Our 
Lady, vvbicb be bad built: and in future years—a touch¬ 
ing testimony to the uprightness of Ids govcniraent— 
Moors mid Indians repaired to bis tomb, as to that of a 
father, to implore redress from the injustice and tyranny of 
his successors. His bones, more than fifty years after his 
death, were transported to Portugal. ' . 

Albiiqucrtpie has undoulrted claims to the iiatne of a 
great man. To Iris country he rendered most important 
sort ice; and if,*iii tho irrcsponsihility of a distant command, 
he presumed sometimes to contravene or neglect the orders 
of ids king, ho was actuated hv no more ignoble motive 
than the love of glory, and ever had in view tbe welfare of 
his country, and next to that, his own honour. As a puhlic 
servant he ■was scrupulously honegt; as governor of an obe¬ 
dient people, scrupulously just; thpugh his temper was aus¬ 
tere and arbitrary, and his punishments were awfhlly severe. 
His views as a statesman were enlarged end judieious, his 
skill great ns a general, Ids eonrage as a soldier daring to 
ra»lino8sl#n the other hand* where territory was to l e 
gained ^n1s country, or renown to himself, he was stopped 
by no considerations of right or wrong. Ihe attack on 
Malacca admits of justification; but tbe capture of Ormuz and 
Goa were provoked by no a6ts of hostility, andean be sanc¬ 
tioned hy no law but that 6f the longest sword. His nha- 
racter is well estejnplified in a whemo which!» is said to 
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IntTc preposed -toitiw Siaperoi of Et^opia for desbn^g tfiwan]* tlte point Eofh Jits manditM ii{iii. !lb(i3f 

ths (KnwoR^ of Egrjrot % timffng tbs Atnno oftlie 'ooveled by pl^ojecting featjisra, and fbirov^ Bsar'.tD^, 
into ibe tbos eonTerting that frukftil .land point/'l, Ths uppsr, ijpadtble ii;, 0^ and die odd#' 

into « banreii':iiil|ji^ Tbs project .ia eallsd by bis- fonnaaprojetning angle. The nbatxiU are towards the middle 
toiians: it is ceiwinly gr^t ; hut the very id^a of such ait of the sides of-the’^ppei; meudible^ hjiitg very harrow and 
impossible undertaking throws some discredit upon the Ge- almost clos# by a membrauo covered'^'h'fbalh^. The 
neral’s knowledge. And it seems never to have occurred legs are shmt, and placed f^r backi'sp fbat the birds wheh 
either to tliem or to him, that there would have been any standing have their hacks .nearly perpdndioular. There 
moral guilt in Mothng out from the earth a fertile, popu- are only three toes fully wehhed, the back toe .being want- 
lous, aiM extensive country, to gratify tito gratqiing thirst ing. Xhe' claws are' sohi'ewhst pointed. .^The wings are 
for monopoly of a second-rate European kingdom. short, and the first quill is as long as the second, or perhaps 

The.second decade of Barros's/rtf/ory qfAiriuguere a little longer, - i • . , 

Conqpmts in the E$Bt is entirely occupied by the transactions There are only two species known, the groat' auk and the 
of which we have hdre given a short slcetch, from the sailing razor-bill, both natives of the British lifl|fL 
of Da Cunha and Albuqucroue to the death of Albuquerque. ALCdSUS, one of the most celebra|wiyrio. poets <tf 
Those who do n^ read Portuguese may consult Maffei, Greece. Of his compositions, once so much admirgdt 
Hiitoria /mfr'oa ; piiltau. Hist, des Conquites des Portu- nothing but.,fragments remain, consisting for the most piftt 
gais dans le Nouveau Mmide; and the Modem Universal only of a few lines, or even words. Tliose have been prig- 
Historv. • served in quotations by later authors. Among tliehi we fiMy. 

ALBURNUM, in ]dants, is that part of the stem of trees two passages, which Horace evidently.has imiUU^ .ih thp:; 
which timber-merchants call sapwood. It is the newly two first stanzas of the eighth, and the two fliSt starasas '' 
farmed, unchanged wood lying immediately below the bark, of tlie fburtceutk, odes of tbe first book. \ Horace makes 
and is always of a very light colour. It is the principal frequent mention of him, and always in tenns of the highest, 
channel through which the crude sap is conveyed from the admiration. Alcceus was a native of Mitylene, in^jbeshos; 
roots into the leaves, and is, therefore, an indispensable part and wrote about the fbrty-fourtli Olympiad, or n.'e. 600 . 
in all exogenous trees. [See Acs of Trkks.] It consists being the contemporary and countryman, and, it is said, the 
of little besides vogotable.tissue; in whicli respect it differs admirer also, of the celebrated poetess Sappho. Of his life 
from heartwood or duramen, which is vegetable tissue com- but one anecdote worth relating is preserved, that, in a battle 
hined with' solid secretions, the nature of which varies with with the Athenians, he threw away his armour, (a mortal 
species. It is probably on the latter account that heartwood disgrace according to Greek notions of honour.) and sought 
is so much more durable than sapwood; for all vegetable sal'ety in flight: a species of nervousness to which great 
tissue is in itself equally perishable, and it only ceases to be poets seem to be addicted, to judge from the similar mishaps 
so in consequence of thb presence of secretions of a less do- of Archilochus and Horace. The victors dedicated bis ar- 
structible character. inouv in the temple of Athene, at Sigenm. From Alemus, 

While many plants have the alburnum and heartwood the Alcaic, one of tbe most beautiful of lyric metres, derives 
distinctly separated, there are others, technically called its name. His poems, we learn from Quintilian and Horace, 
whitewooded trees, which consist of nothing but alburnum, were more severe and elevated in style and subject than 
This arises from their not forming any solid secretions which those of most of the followers of tlie lyric muse; of the frag- 
can give durability to the central parts; hence all sgeh trees ments preserved, however, many are m praise of wine. The 
are quickly perishable, and are generally unfit for any but most striking is one which has been finely expanded by Sir 
temporary purposes. W. Jones. Alcmus aspired to be the poet of Hberty; and 

ALBYl or ALBI, a town in France, the capital of the de- directed the full vigour of his genius agmnst Pittacus, who 
partmont of the Tarn, and upon the loft or south bank of the had raised his power above that of his fellow-citizens, or in 
river which gives name to the department. It is an archi- Greek language, made himself fyrant of Mitylene. The best 
episcopal see, and perhaps the worst built of all places of collection of the fragments of Alcmus is in the Cambridge 
similaarank in Franro. It is not, however, without objects Museum Criticum, voL i. p. 421, and in Gaisford's j^tiror 
worthy of notice. The cathedral is remarkable for boldness Poets, Leipzig, 1823. 

and eieganee; the interior is odomed with old paintings; Other persons of the name of Alcceus are named by an¬ 
il has one of the host organs in France, and a fine choir; cient writers. We shall only mention two,—an Athenian 
and it contains a silver shrine, in which were said to be tragic poet, and a comic poet who contended with Aristo* 
preserved the relics of St. Clair, the first bishop of the phanesforthe prize, when he produced the P/utus, 01. 98-1, 
see. The revenue of the archbishop is computed at about B.c. 388. 

211,000 francs (less than 850/.); his palace is on the banks ALCAIDE or ALCAYDE, a Spanish word derived from 
of tbs Tarn, in a pleasant situation, and with an extensive the Arabic kdyid from the verb kdda, which means to Aeaef. 
prosp^i^t. The vlUage of Chfiteauvieux, on the side towards The alcaide was formerly the governor of a fortress or k 
Montouhan (tlie west), forms a suburb of the town. AIbi castle, and also the keeper of a jtul. This name is fro- 
possesses a fine promenade planted with trees, called La qucntly mistaken by foreigners for that of alcalde. The 
Lice, just outside the city, formed by a terrace, and com- offices of tltese two fonetionaries, however, differ very widely, 
manding a view of the adjacent country. The number of as the one is a military offi^, and the other a dvii ma- 
mhabitants is about 11,000; they have some manufactures gistrate. (CoyexfdXnea,. Dicdcmario de la Academia.) 
of linen, cotton, hats, cord, and wax-lights. A library of ALCALA', a very common name in the southern parts 
J1,000 volumes, a museum of natural history, and a society of Spain, where the enlpire of the Arabs was of the longest 
of rural economy, trade, and statistics, contribute to the duration. It is derived from the Arabic El-Calaat, which 
improvement of the place. There is also a tlioatro. Albi means a castle. 

is 350 miles south of Paris : 43° 55' N. lat., 2° 8' E. long. ALCIALA' DE HENARES, a town of Spain, in Now 
from Greenwich. C astile, situated in a fine plain on the river Nares or Henares 

The arrundissement of Albi contains 566 square miles, whence it derives its name. About a mile from its present 
105 communes, and above 75,000.inhabitants. Tlie neigh- situation, stood an ancient Roman colony, at the confluence 
hourhood of the town, formerly the district of Alhigeois, is of tte small rivers Camorma, Cumormilla, and Torote, and 
fertile in corn, grapes, plums, and saffron; many slieen are pnibtofy to this circumstance it owed its name of Complutum, 
fed; and a considerable trade is earned on in dried fruits, uuasi Cotnpluvium, or a ‘flouring together.' Tliis town was 
wine, and coarse cloth. Tliis district is well wooded. oestroyed about the year 1000 of the Christian tori. The 

The name Alhigeoii, abovemention^, is derived from the present city was rebuiltin 1083, and surrounded with a itwng 
Latin form of the name of the town, Albigar-trota whic^ wall. It is also called Alcalfi de San Justo, 0n., ttecount,of 
likewise, it is said, the ^rly reformers of Siis port took &e the saint of this name haying suffered uartyiddtn 'there 
name of Albigeuses; whether finra their prova|isce iii this under the Jlie ^netor Daciaiius. The possessed it 

neighbourbot^, or because their opinions were ctn^mned at until the be^Uing of the twelfth «TOtory, wdien it was coij- 
the council of Albi, is imcetlain. Some, howeVdr, derive qudred M-’iDon Bei»ardOj Archbishop of Toledo. It is 
the name Albigenses from Alhigesiura, the general denomi- celebratoAfor its universi#, which was founded in 1510, 
nation of Narbonese Gaul in the middle ages. and richly endowed by Cardihal Ximenez de Cisneros. The 

ADCA (Cttofer), the auk. a genus of weh-fo4ied sea- plan ms token from that iff F and embraced the ^dyhf 

bird*, which hat a singularly-formed bill, being very broad Minity,, law,|«troa(itoy;'and lang^^ It was in this 
when viewed laterally, straight towards the base, hut inuch university, arid at ^he ekpenso (ff its founder, that the femoas 
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IPoIyy-lot aequisition of wvea He- 

Unsvw gj^ 700p gold ^rgwns, aad tho 

gooiit emmeai of tiie age centributod their talent 

to tikie ntll^tt^^. At the distant of ahost^ a mile frcAn 
the atagi^ a hridge upon the river Hehores, from w^h 
the towecii<gi>d doines’of thirty-eight ehurchee and nineteen 
oonogiBe present a raagnihcent appearance. XhgiAtchbishop 
ef iTciiedo has in this town a sup^b palace oruainented by 
the celebrated artists Barritj^ote and Covamibias. Tlte 
eathedral is a flnq gothic building in imitation of that pi 
Toledo. In the uoUago of St. lldefonso is seen the sepulchre 
of Cardinal Xiiiienct, wrought in alabaster, with his retslining 
statue upon, it, by Domenico Fiprentino. In the catliedral 
and the other c^rches ore found excellont paintings by 
Arco, Sevilla, Ci^uciu or Canlucho. Ribera, and Gonzalez. 
The environs <ltf Alcul6. are pleasant uud productiveu' Its 
oihuate is mild but rather cold in winter, owiitg to tlie want 
of trees, iind tlio elevation of the city, which is about 2000 
feet above the level of the sea. This city is the birth-place 
6f the Rinperor Feidinand, the brother of Charles V., of 
Cervantesv of the poet Figueroa, of tlie historian Solis, of 
the famous divine Teodoro Beza, and several others. 

The population is stated to be SOOO. Alcala is in 40° 29' 
N. lat. and about 3’ 25' W. long. See Minano, Dice. 
Gei)gnijko-Esta^stico de Sspetiia. Ponz, Viage de Eipaiia. 
Mariana. 

Alcala-* la real, a town in the province of Jaen, 
on the Gualcoton. The district around is productive iu wine 
atid fruits; it has an elevation of more than 2700 feet 
above the level of the sea, and is the highest elevation be¬ 
tween the Guadalquivir and Grenada. Thi.s territory sepa¬ 
rates the small streams that run southward to the Genii 
fr -m those that run northward to the Guadalquivir. Alcald 
has an abbey, two clnirches, a convent, and an hospital.- its 
pimu ation is stated at 9000. It lies about eighteen miles 
W.S.W. from Jaen. General Sebastiani defeated the Spa¬ 
niards under Areizaga near Alcala, (January 28, ISIO,) in 
consequence of which Grenada opened its gates to the con¬ 
queror. (Napier's Peninsular IVar, iii. 115.) 

ALCALDE, in Spain, isajudge appointetl by the gtn-ern- 
metit, or elected by the towns to ailminister justice w:itliin 
the district under his jurisdiction. Tho word is a corruption 
of the Arabic El-Cadi, which means judge or governor, or. 
according to Alealii. from Cuhid, wliiedi comes from tho root 
eulede, to preside. There are several denominations of alcal¬ 
des. The Alcalde de alzadm is a judge appointed by the go¬ 
vernment or the lord of the district, to whom the parties may 
appeal from the decision of the Alcaldes pedanem or justices 
of the peace. The Alcaldes de. casa y Carte, is a bench of 
judges, who singly or jointly try all criminals within the court 
uud twenty miles from it, qr sixty, iq cases of robbery. From 
the decisions of one of the-stt alcaldes in apjieal may he made 
to their tribunal. When the king travelled, one of these 
alcaldes was formerly obliged to assist the mayardoma in 
fixing tlie price of provisions on the road. In the chancil- 
lerias of ValladnUa and Granada the criminal judges arc 
called Alcaldes de Crimen to distinguish them from the civil 
ones called Old'ires. Tlie limit of their respective jurisdio- 
tiou is the Tagus, i.e. those of Valladolid take cognizance 
of all criminal eases on their side of the Tagus, and those 
of Granada on the other. 

The Alcalde Mayorle i judge appointed by the king or 
by the tord of the top-uto act as an assessor to the Alcaldes 
or Cnrregtdores, who are not men of the law. The Alcaldes 
Pedaneos are elected by the people yearly : they preside at 
thftComiBon-council prJlgMnfanMezi/o.audact as mapstrates- 
The parish-officers are also called Alcaldes, and are (fistin- 
guished by appellations expressing tlieir office, sueli as 
Alcaldes de Barrio, or parish, de CuUe,oi tlie street, deNmhe, 
of the night, boixiuse they patrol and watoli during" the 
night. As there is no jury in Spain, all the judges both 
give the verdict and pronouiiee the sentence. It is, hoyrevef, 
worthy of observation, that in the/«w of foledo granted in 
] 0^3, it was ordered that all the cases should be tried by the 
!^k of the judges, in the presence of ten individuals of the 
tpoat wortliy and most wise of the city elected anBnaHy f who 
to sit at court with the judgbV.-A Sort of jtiry 
fiwinerly in the Balearic islands, but so .Wnefieent 
. AO longer remains ip any part of thl. y^tihsiilh. 

Acad. Gatihay. CovorrithjiM’I 
« AliCAWOl. »: qity. Sicily, situated in idi*hdo(f Of the 
%aroe liatpe iA ’the .pyovinM of Mazzara. The city ishbib 
III a Iwaptifnl under Mount Bonifacio, about, twenty- 


omttota 

Siany-posseimpdf cdns^ticnal goy^ilEiwpAl^mqst^t 
three representatives to Qie niMlifp|lMS%WCc)i&mdn^ tvse 
of arhem were ohoaep quo f'"' thq eHy. 

The first Italian who atMjjtttal tq epnte'p^ry in the 
vplgare wan e palfvq of SOWS ft^ments of h^ 

poem are toThS found a^op^t the iucient Italian authoi^ 


under the tkle of^ 


[fropw,' Citdlo lived fi died 


about the eSd of the twelfih oenWty. 

ALGA'NTARA (|iraii{yini|ia A^a^otp« irwjgel, a for¬ 
tified tmyn in Epani^i Rstrerettduii. w eeuthern bank 


so much as 170 miles. Tfab number jlfp^abitahts is about 
3.300. Under the Romany Alcanfrtra borifthe naiqe pf ISlorba 
Caesarea, and was distinguished % a bean^fiil bridge of six 
arches over the Tagus, buiU in thp reign of Trajan. When 
the Arabians became maatore of tpis .part of the peninsula) 
the Roman, name was exchanged for Al-cantarat-ai-seif, 
(sec Enai SI, translated by Coiide, p.A9,) llii Mcidge qftke 
Sword ; and hence the modern liame. The position of the 
town upon the Tagus has always made if important in a 
militaiy view, and m the year 18l)S:, (June HJ,) during tlte 
Fr^cli war, the bridge was destroys under an orijer of the 
British general. When this orderi^as js-sued, the French 
were acting on tho qfiensive, and a British detachment 
was stationed at Alcantara to break off tlio compiuiiication, 
should the French attempt p passage. Soon after, tho 
state of affairs changed, the allied array began to advance, 
and tho French in their turn wis^id to inipede the move 
meuts of the former. Aware of the order under which the 
British officer was prepared to act, for by some error this 
order hod not been counlermandcd, they made a false at 
tack, which produced the effect they desired, and thus was 
the bridge of Trajan .sacrificed, after having stood for seven¬ 
teen ceuiuricB, Before the separation of Portugal, Alcantara 
enjoyed si itonsiderablc commerce on the Tagus, but this has 
altogetlwT disappeared. (Minano. Napiers Peninsular 
War.) AU antara and AlcantariUa are the names of sovoral 
unimportant towns in Bpoin and Portugal. Uiore is also 
an Alcantara in Brazil. 

ALCANTARA, THE KNIGHTS OF (la Caballcria 
de Alcantara), a military and religious order of Sim.in, so 
callbd from the town upon the Tagus. About the year 1156, 
Ferdinand IL received from his father the kingdom of 
Leon with Galicia and Asturias. Of the first of these, P 
large portion was in possession of the Moors, especially the 
vplley of the Coa (the river which passing near Almeida 
runs northward into the Dourc). In this state of things, 
tw'o brothers, with a body of knights from Salamanca, seized 
a hermitage in this valley called San Julian del Perwrd, 
which they converted into a fortress. Their efforts mm 
thence against the Moors were equally distinguish^ by 
courage and success, and accordingly, in the spirit of the 
age, tney were constituted by the Bishop .<id SalkBaanea a 
half religious, half niilittuty order of knights, uhder the rule 
of ,Saint Benedict; and the instUudon was confirmed by* 
the Pope Alexander ill,, in 117L When Alcantara Was 
rei.'ovcred from the Mows in 1213 by Alonzo IX. of Leon, 
the defence of it was at first assigned to the Grand-mastc)r 
of Calati-ava, But it was not easy for Ae same^rson to 
guard two points so distant as Alcantara on the Tagus and 
Calatrava, near the sources of the Guadiana ; and, there-^ 
fore, under certain restrictions, the defence Of the former 
Was transferred to the knigbts of Sati ,?ulian del Percyro. 
This title was soon absorbed in that of Alcantara. Thirty- 
seven masters in succession commanded the lioble order of 
AlcantarP; dhd. like those of Caktrava and Santiago, they 
were'at timos nlmqst too pq^orfbl for the mobarchs of Spain 
In 1494 of 149$ FerdinaqA the liusbBhd'of Isabelln, vtfio 
had already a.ssumed the commdnd of fliedthcr two orders, 
prevailed upon Juan de Kufiiga, son" of die lAtke of Arfi- 
yalo, ,tp resign the gmnd-mttsforshbp of Alcantara. From 
that tjmql^ dignity hM remained ni the crqwn of Spain; 
A full ^isnt of the i^der has 'been giren by Radez d« 
Andfeda in bis and by Zapater in 

bit CislPr Jifimanie. , 

ALCARRAZAS. rse* Ce!Ot«R.J 
Al^liMltA, tdk^t of fe norl^em bopn- 
'id bgdh^ Ofi tile 
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Mn ths ;|«utfa: tl^ viaoiuitat ef Ctiendfi and La Manidt&t 

to lie west tw.lbifrttojr if .AiealA de HeniKKi tiy 

ine^iXl|^^5^%>KUde, ^w&aque altd StetoiiH to the 
iidrtb ai<|PM|M|at Abtordini; to the ai^fleatito if its 
ttoheVedtolwf|M ftoh tiia and means a ccillgdllto 

ef ftoiah(^s,^lP5i^aii^^to a mnlahideof itoan 

nUa|es, thd lolgalt iftljfeh Goadalajara, Hnete, 

Brilitola, and Co^Btoo; it litountaiVious, 

htttveiy preduetito, flirdnpi ^ industry of ^ ihhahitants. 
Its thick fitireslb tok supply Madridvyrith' chircoaU. It 
produtoi also wines^ the heat nf ttliieh Art thpsi cf Saebdto 
and Payos. Thjt lofty hills 'enclose he'auti^ and fbrtile 
valleys, Watered % iSnumeraUie rivulets, which spread 
feriiUiy and ahtnjliiiie ifarorughout the plains. The olive 
likewise ehricitii it Wirii its fmt. Both nicuhtains and 
the valleys are C^ere^ With titt&itioas herbs, which supply 
With food the nuii^ops ttdeks Merino sheep, that 'in tlie 
summer months the scorched plains of Estremadura 
to seek the green tod rich pasturages of the mountains of 
Castile. ThesBepherdsOf that part of Spain arc persuaded 
that the flnehete of the Merino Wbol womd he lost if they 
Were kept in the same place tdl tho year nmhd, and thus 
they make their eattto travhl to the south in winter, and back 
to the xjorth in summer, ftom whifeh circumstance they ore 
called gonorfo* trojWAiwjliWfe* or travelling cattle. The 
valleys of Alearria las well as its mountains abound in flower- 
plants on which the bees fcBi, that produce the famed Al- 
earrian honey. TbC m||tt, game, and flsh are of exquisite 
flavour. The inhabited of Alearria are, by far, richer and 
happier jthaii their neighbours. It is true that very few 
large proprietor are found, but every one has some landed 
property, which he himself cultivate.s, and mendicity is here 
unknown. They are ihnple.industrious, arid robust. The 
men are employed in cuUivating the ground, and the women 
preside over the household concerns, aiid spin hemp and flax, 
witir which they provide their families with clothing. Be- 
aide.s tile brooks which spring frepn the mountains of Alcar- 
ria, tlie Nares or Henarcs, tlie Tagus, tho Tiijufui and 
Guadianii,, cross and water its grounds. There are also in 
this district many springs and baths of miugrftl waters: 
the beat known arc those of Trillo and Sacedon. Itpindustvy 
is confined to some manufactures of paper. (Mifiatl^ Dicci- 
onario Geogrd/icn.) 

ALCEIX), a Spanish officer, bert known to the worid 
by tho publication of a Qeegraphteal and Hhtoriral Dic¬ 
tionary of America and the West Indih. Of his private his¬ 
tory wc have met with no trace, except that it may bC in¬ 
terred from the dedication of his work that he was a South 
American by birth; and it is stated in the titlc-paec 
that he was Captain in tlie Royal Spanish Guard.s. Ilis 
work was originally published, in the small quarto vo¬ 
lumes, at Madrid, 1780-9. It was immediately suppressed 
by the government, from jealousy at the mass of inlonnation 
concerning their Spanish settlements thus communicated to 
the;public; and is now, in the original form, of extreme 
rarite. An English trahslatidn, however, has been published 
by G. A. Thompson, Esq.) with additions and corrections, 
in five quarto volumes, 1813-1 A. * 

ALCE'DO ILinnams), king-fisher, a gentis of birds of 
whieh the characteristics ate,—the bill long, straight, qua¬ 
drangular, thick, and pbihted; the tongue short, fleshy, flat, 
and slightly airow-shaped at the pomt; the nostrils at the 
side of the base of the hill running obliquely, and nearly 
closed by a ilaked membrane ; the legs with the siiank 
Ctarsus) short; the feet with three toes forward, the outer 
joined to the middle dhe OS far os tho second joiiit; the 
Inner one similarly joined as for as the first joint. The hind 
toe is broad at the hdse. The wings have the first and se¬ 
cond quills nearly equal, but &ese are shorter than the 
third, whieh is the longest in the wing. 

There is only mie species of king-fisher indigenous to 
Britain, but more than sixty species have been described by 
naturalists, efaietly natives of Asia and Africa, and all dis- 
tin^ished by the Sjgendid cofeUri) of their plumkge. 

ALCBSTER^ writfen alsa Aatemfer, Ateneestm-, Mid- 



cester, Afoster, to nhSation i^rai qtUer the Arabians when they began fe ttftii^eir attention to 

variations,^— ind commonly protttotteriS At^er, ] nibdiemf, after the estahtishthehl' i^Bfe Caliphs; or that. 


and by sofeb nf the inhabitants, in Chradto'is lime, Oalit- 
cester, a parish tod market tOWii iii file we.stetn part of the 
oeurtty of Warwick, ritUatod at the ctotlttence of the Arrow 
md the Altte,lram Which Ust R takdi ^ toute. It is iflS 


wick. AleeSter fe 4 plitbe Of igieirt totii|lil^ ail (hh 
wtnfld ilffitoke R ^ been a Romtoim^ «i 
8itito wfajto;fe'ttoi|lmiM by the gmat numhtoiny Rl 
coins ht^ dthtor )dltriid||k Wluto haVedieen fennd to the lipel. 
It has toto hdld by 0m m snofent^andmsmfefe^,* 

bitt thit:|S more tth$bi|hly to toe Anker, is tins 

north-eist of toe same'eounty. Alqtoteisifeeen getus^fe 
sUpposOi M be the Alanitta of Bfelmrai'hf IHKtoester. it 
s&ds on the ifid Roman wto, fenueRy toUed YkeinM 
Street, Btid Still popularly knoWitns ttole Aiiflbbey 

Was founded here in 1140 by iU^h Botoler eif CwWriiltoito 
h piecO of toound aliont half a mlfe to fee north oftod wwa, 
surrounded by the Afrrow on toe nprto and east, and by « 
moat oil toe otoer two sides. It was hence oailed the 
Church of our Lady of the Isle. Dugdi^ in his Attcjimil- 
ft'e* crf WarwUdtsMre, (publishefl IfiSB'Apfes that, by tout 
time, the ruins of this ibbey had beeh dug up and |he 
ground sotp- with corn. Brifton, however, in his Bearing 
of Bngldtid and Whtes, (1814,) states that the most wak 
still traceable. The abbey, ulthottgh at one time pq|Seseed 
of a considerable revenue, had, by means of tolimtiOntf, 
become so poor about toe middle of the fifteehi^i^ttlluy, 
that .it was found necessary,in 14B5, to unite it totoC neigh¬ 
bouring abbw of Evesham. The letters-patent issued by 
Edward IV. for this purpose, state that ‘ toerethen.was not, 
nor of a long time had been, Any monks to bear the abbot 
company.’ The spot on which the abbey stood is still calli4 
the rriory Cross (or, according to Britwh, the Priory Close). 
Leland, in his Itinerary, says, ‘The town hath been a great 
thing. Some say there hath beCn throe parish cbnrches in 
it.’ He remarks that, although it stands now chiefly on the 
Arrow, it mii.st, as its name denotes, have ancient^ extended 
eastward to the Ahie. It was formerly very foniouS tbr its 
wheat fair; but the principal branch of business which is 
now carried on in it, is the manufacture of needles, whieh, 
in 1814, employed about six hundred persons. Alcesterfe 
not noticed in Domesday Book, nor is there any written 
record of its existence before the reign of Henry I. It con¬ 
tains many old houses; a tine church, of cohsiderdble anti¬ 
quity ; arid a handsome fown-honse, in which cinirts ato 
held I'v the Marquess of Hertford, the lord of tho manor. 

It has also rivo stone bridges, one over the ArtOw, and the 
otoer over the Alno. A free-school was founded here in 
1594 by Walter Newport, in a field south from the town. 
About a century ago, When Dr lliomas published his edi¬ 
tion of Dugdalc, Alcester contained 176 houses paping, afel 
167 not paying, church and poor rates. In 1811, the inha¬ 
bited houses were 401 ; and there were i 0 unihhabited iind S 
building. In 1821, there were 46.5 houses inhabitediAi 
uninbabited, and II building. The population in lihl, 
1811, 1821, end 1831, was, respectively, 1625, 1862, 2229, 
and 2405. The annial value of the real property in top 
parish in 1815 was 63S4Z. In 1821, there were 139 fdnuUejl 
employed in agriculture; 220 in trade, mannfactureg, joi- 
handicrafts; and 106 not comprised in either of these elassek. 
Alcester lies in the hundred of Barlichway, and ip toot One 
of its four divisions called the AlCesfer divisfen. 

ALCHEMY, toe pretended art of making gold and^^ 
silver. The name appears to be derivad froto the Grep^iS' 
Xv/reia, chemistry, but toe cd piwflxed to it denotes the 
bability of toe Arabic origin of the imposture. Anotoer, 
and subsequent object of alchemy was the preparation of n 
tmiversul medicine. Those alchtoijb who were supposed 
to be skilled in the art were termci^^^la, or the adepts. 

In the opinion of the alchemists, f tl the metals Cre coDB' 
pouadkethebaser of them containing the same constitoenfe 
as but mixed with various impurities, which, being «- 
moved, the common metals were made to assume Ihe ptd- 
pertics of gold. The change was effected, by What wi»i 
termed lapis phihsaphorum, or toe philosophers' stonei Which 
is eoramonly mentioned as a red powder possessing a y0a.- 
liar smell. 

It is not quite certam either at what ptriodJw in what 
couittry alchemy arose; and different opinions to tlie snfe 
ject are expressed by authors. Dt; Thomson (f^itorp of 
Chemigtry,\o\. i, p. 14) su^bses that it drigihatea'among 


If it had 


so previously calttVated ^ tlte Gri'cks. as there 
!.... .. is tjjhen Up by the Arabiani 

ular form and d|der,>. T|i^ 




Hermes Trism«!gi*tUB is f^erally mentioB^ as ehe of the 
earUest alohemh^fcj hut the Writings lieaiing .Ihs name 
are irndcmbted^ tAtWit^ HS92, ©r. Salmon, in his 
Clavit ^tolkmRi^,’-phbTi^hed a translation of the TnAdtaim 
^Urotta ettrlohtcidi -m Hermes, with the trwka of some other 
alchemistt. ' Iffae translation is/a<M 9 tDjmn]ed with M 
vthch ]^<4 the ofigiWil in abseedity, 'jThe word'ftetwirffc, 
a®l in eeinraon use, is derived ^oni.H«rm 0 B.”i-i|jfe^ an 
ikiibiKn {diysicion who liv^ in the seventh century^^'is 
tHie of the earliest, alchemists whose works are etttant; 
hiK some dovAit of th^ ^^nuineness is entertained. Dr. 
Thomson (Mfiofo, vol. 1 p. 15) remarks, that though 
the principles whi& ho at the hottom of alchemy were im- 
plicitlv adopted by. him, be does not attempt to make gold 
ertinc(ally„nor atoit the possibility of converting the baser 
metals into gold. ;ISn Dr. Salmon’s work, however, the fol¬ 
lowing passage occurs, translated from Geber's Alchemy of 
Sol. ‘ Whatever metal is radically citrine, and brings to 
equality iind cleanses, it makes gold of it; from whonceiwe 
discern, that copper may he transmuted into goM by arti¬ 
fice,' &c. &c. 

Gebor ilso treats'Of the MedtWne, :2Ync<«re, EUxir, or 
Stone of the PhiloeojAers in general. Dr. Jqhnson sup¬ 
poses that the word gibberish, anciently written geberish, 
was originally applied to the language of Geber and his 
tribe; many of the quotations given by Salmon would cer¬ 
tainly justify the etymology. Although it is also apparent that 
Geber was an alchemist in the most comprehensive sense of 
the word; and althoqgh his works abound with the most 
absurd and mystical phrases, yet his rbeniical laboui-s were 
directed to the iropmvement of medicine. He has also 
described and depicted various furnaces, crucibles, alembics, i 
aludels, and other useful chemical apparatus, of wdiich lie 
■was probably the inventor; and ho treats of distillation, 
sublimation, calcination, and various other chemical opera¬ 
tions. 

Omitting any mention of less celebrated alchemists, we 
roceed to notice Albert Groot, usually called Albertus 
lagnus, a German, who was born at Bollstaodt in 1282. 
He was acquainted with all the sciences usually taught in 
that age, and his works were published at Leyden in 1651, 
in twenty-one folio volumes, among which are seven tracts 
on alchemy. Accoiding to Dr. Thomson, Albertus, in his 
treatise De Alchemia, gives an account of all chemical sub¬ 
stances known in his time; w’as well acquainted with che- 
mical apparatus, and with the methods of purifying tlie j 
precious metals. He imagined that the metals were com- ^ 
posed of mercury and sulphur, and accounts for the diver¬ 
sity of them, by the difference in the proportion of their 
constituents and their purity. His writings are in general i 
plain and intelligible. Thomas Aquinas is asserted to have 
been the pupil Of Albert: he wrote tliree works on aleheniy 
which are said to he always obsenje, and often unintel- 
ligihle; the word ainaleani, signifying a compound of mer¬ 
cury and another inetal, oi'cufs, and probably for the first ] 
time, in his ■writings; wdiich contain also some other terms, 
still used in chemistry. 

The alchemist next to be mentioned is Raymond Lully, 
who ■was bom at Majorca in 123.). He was a very singular 
jiersoR; he travelled to various kingdoms to preach Cliris- 
iiamty, and died in 1315, on his passage from Africa, where 
Im Siid been on this service. 

Lully is stated totW')'* ixien the scholar and the friend of 
H Offer Bacon; his tSj'pittation as an alchemist was very 
high, and his works, which are generally obscure, amount 
to nineteen. He obtained nitric acid by distilling a mix¬ 
ture of nitre .and green vitriol, observed its power Of acting 
upon metals generally, and of dissolving gold when mixed 
with sal-amUtoniac, He appears also to have known various 
other chemical eompounds, and their action upon each other. 

Roger Bacon, ftequently called Friar Bacon, a Francis¬ 
can monk, was bora at Ilcnester, in Somersetshire, in 1314. 
Kotwithstanding the great learning and seientifio ac^uire- 
aenteof Bacon, he was deeply in^e^ with the mystery 
'of al^emy; this is the more remarkable, because he ex¬ 
poses the absurdity of believing in niagie, necromancy, or 
ebalans. ^is cbemicM and alchemical writings amount to 
eighteen;of vfhich may be seen ih Dr,T]hom 8 on’B 
HMory tjrvol. i. p. 35 , Bacon apdiilin' to have 
been <toqitaia|ed with the composition of gnntWSler, and, 
by some, he & ;flidfagbt to be the inventor ^ it. - It was, 
however, ^hahly inbDdnce4 into Spain by the Meeraj 
and, Bacon, ftom lIs ‘iequaiBtanoe with AraWc, migBt 


have ac<tttired information of its eompesitibii from some 
writiRl in tlmt la^^ BlKein has hinted at iiii Itnew* 

ledge mlbe ibgre&nts >of ; ffui^owder, inlrifeiFptMMa lb 
BewiritM.Gtietiibterirttii 'etMahirtte^ ft 
in^i^ fouowing en^matieat teittencwf^sM tiimen aHis 
pefrie LmratVetW, Yw%an Vtriet enlph^s; et aSe foeiias 
toni^mm et e^ ai «Sat artiRoiuBi.' ’Saltpotro 

and en^hifr being diStlMetly ijarniei^ We have only 4e sj|)^ 
pose cmiroR^ to Im ■ooRMoted und«<>frta ni^ttiatioal ten^ 
quoted, and thin ail the subiianeea «im|ihtlidin gunp 
are mentiq^ as eapbleof ptodn^tg and l^tning 

. It is notto be wondered at, nta barbarm^agoi that one who 
was skilled in so many scienoes shaMd|iWtNtensed of'Wifeh- 
craft; we^ accordingly find^ that Baemt wi* fupriaoned on 
this charge, and naTrowly mwapedWtarvatip, or being) biitlit 
as a magician. The reM ground oFhmnffetice %ppeMS to 
have been bis exposure Of the the priesthood. 

He died either in 1284 or 1285 ; his GjMU.jtfoync, edited 
Dr. Jebb in 1733, and the Epiftola, fSm$Ay quoted, are 
the works of this author most worthy of perusal. In Ihe 
list of Bacon’s. Works alrea^ referred to, there are aevetil 
professedly on alchemy. Dr. Salmon has translated one 
which is not apiong them, called Radi-x another 

work on aleheirly, called Speculum Alchemiee, mentioned in 
the list above referred to, is also translated by Dr. Salmon. 

AnioIdus.de Villa Nova was not onlv an^cheraist, but 
an astrologer and magician. He is said to have been bom, 
in 1240, at Villcueuve, a village of Provence: he was edu¬ 
cated at Barcelona, which place he was obliged to leave in 
consequence of foretelling the deatli of Peter ttf Aragon. 
When lie left Barcelona, he went to Paris, and travelled 
through Italy; and afterwards taught in the university of 
Montplicr. He acquired high repitation ns a physician; 
and was well skilled in several languages and in the sciences 
of his time. ! ’ 

He wrote about twenty different works, some of which 
are profe.sscdly on alchemy; the hook entitled Rosarium is 
probably the most curious, it being intended as a compen¬ 
dium of the alchemy of the day. The second part of this 
work, which professes to treat of tlic art of making the phir. 
losopheis’ stone, is stated to lie quite uniiitelligiWe. Liltc 
his predecessors, he considered merairy as a constituent ot 
metals: and professed that he could increase tlie.philowi- 
phers' stone at pleasure. He died in the year SSid, on Ids 
way to visit Pope Cleraont V., who lav sie1^t"Avignon-. 

Raymond Lully and Arnoldus do ViiJir"'Nova are stated 
to have inspired men of all ranks with a taste for alchemy 
Pope John XXII. was one of thsth: ho prolijsscd and (k'- 
seribed the art of transmutijig' metals ; and Iwasls, in the 
beginning of his book, jJim he had made two hundred 
ingots of gold, each wol^nrig a hundred pounds. 

The fourteenth cesitury produced a considerable number of 
alchemists,—as Nicholas Flammel, Pieive le Bon of Lom¬ 
bardy, the monk Ferrari in Italy, Cromer, abbot of West¬ 
minster, the disciple and friend of Lully, John Daustein aiM 
Richard, in England, practised an^ wrote upon hermetic 
philosiftihy. The work attributed to Flommel is genorally 
reckoneil spurious. The fifteenth century Wall'tooreprOduetive 
in adepts even than the preceding. About 1408 flourished 
John Isaac Hollandus, and his countryman of the mine name, 
who were either brothers or a father and son. They were 
born in the village of Stolk.in Holland. Few circumstanees 
are known respecting them. They wrote several treatises 
on chemistry, which are remarkable for elearaets and pre¬ 
cision, considering the time at which they appeared. In the 
opinion of Boerhaiive, they were very distingmsfaed chemists, 
Paracelsus and, subsequently, Boyle repeated many of the 
experiments contained in their works; they related, however, 
principally to the transmutation of metals. In tii» centfi^ 
was bom Gedfge Ripley, who was canon Bridlington, in 
Yorkshire: he published a Work, called Medulla 4lmytlltiie, 
which is translated by Dr. Balmoh, in hie G/ia«>. _ I%is 
work is replete with me same sort of lintetMligiblo jargon 
which usually abounds in such prodttotionfc He wrote 
another work, in rugged uf 

which was fedfoa»|d 

Baril ’^Pfentine,« Dened&tine fnank, iff Brftnt, in €fei> 
many, wwlBoin at the UMer end of tiwi fourteenth eentnry; 
and; with the exception off PataWdsuiL he was, jterhaps, me 
most&mous professor of. the hennetic phdosojmyr; mit he 
possessed, at the aahte:. titite, ttetir' oopm 
oheafotel Wlp wlinriai^ ihaoh'<H»npi»d'-in’#e:|R« 



j:. C'., 

m^cines, Hefifiit i^irodueed.an^* f the , the a4«p4i were : of 

' Stony Into /jBoiieiae; hjo..^mirk on t^po '"P «>*li nantion. Hio olMotyes of fte 

:7Vnco^;'fM|sm,^s/£oioii^t, Shush j;a%jtnu^ate^ musM. mjiliia^awoB ^ w piet»i^e#ny 

<?erw*nj apMWB i ^ndwii^e tMeofiiPamw T^fUdfimhtiiit tb^ pat ow^ttl^tkr)pf ot.tilver at we.bstesaof 
4»twno^fe IpfpWgaariu*. in ^ ^ thtt/)m)|;he the raruciMe, WiStuio bei^ <! 0 \'e»id,:s:tth tpnM ffl^- 
ttoond^y .Mvofii^; tbo _^inio4 j^t| and tr^toljteprao- dored cnx^lo nsfl gnm-mtoirr that it imi^t 

tioe and thootMl of luP opponei^ witit groat loyority,' look like'^e botpete il>e cruoil^,'^ Qa otto oceawoBo, 
^anoe they are unable to pre)^ their owa medniaiee -. they a bole- in a .jii^ pf’ et t Hi o ^ wed it wth 
4itbey know not-whe&ei; tln^ benot or d!^, bloefe or white; p&tydchM ^Id or tUviM? and doaod tlid bote wW wax; 
they on}y knew tbem at written in: tboir boolttjai)d aeek or they tweked chaioMl in a 'icduti<m ,in-thpp J8eti|ua..aiul 
after igpiing but money.. lebovu; iB ,tediiouttp_them,‘'and threw theebarcoal, when powdered, ui)on,mrj^tait^;d,to 
they commit all ^chance.; fttey have‘nb oQwieacei, and . be transmuted. They used, also, snkll> pt^w ,<|F eriteid, 
ooida are,oudanAdi waresi^with them; tbey%write }<m^ hollowed at the end, put filinge of mMor eilvjef inlb, the 
scrolls of pres^ptioos, and the apothecary, thumps their cavity, and stopped!^ with finasatii^Stoftlto same wood, 
medicine m bit mbrtar, and heafth out of the patient.' whichi on burning, left the metal in the cniodde. Seme- 

#rBnsil Valentine .eras ef opppn that the motafs are com- times they whitened gold yfiVt 

pounds of salt, sbl^tpr, ohd mbrwry, and that the philoso- for silvcrortin .; andtne gold, when menbdrwinexliibitim as 
phers' Mone wibftliSbposed of the sanae ingredients. He gold obtained by transmutation. Ihey him ;a solution of 
was,aoi)uainted.,wjtli; many of the prowrties of several inotals, nitrate of‘%lver, or of muriate gcih^of lab ;ttalgam ^ 
and with tiie «||^ they were capable of producing by their ^ gold and silver, which, being adroitly introduced into the 
chemical agency 1’ He was, however, more paittculaiiy erueible, furnished the necessary quantity bf inetal. A 
informed with respect to antimony, and knew most of the commonexhibitfon was todip nails into a liquidi,:;it^<to,t^ 
.preparations of it. which at present exist iii the pharmaco- them out apparently half converted info |^ld: these nails 
{Koiaa of Eutepe. Twenty-three different n^blications have consisted of one-half iron, neatiy soldefod to the other half, 
been ascribed to Basil Valentine, but it ft ’uncertain, how wliich was gold, and covered ynth something to conceal the 
many of them were written by him. His works contain the colour, which the liquor removod. Sometimes tiiey had 
ftrst accumtg,mention of the nitric, muriatic, mid sulphuric metals made of gold and silver soldered together ; the gold 
acids, with intelligihlo iditectious for preparing them and side was whitened with mercury, dipped into some trane- 
he was acquainted wiftr a very considerable number bf m^- muting liquid, and then heated; the mercury being diasi- 
tallic salts and compounds. pated, the gold portion of the metal'appeared. 

Wo habc now mentioned the principal writers on alchemy., Bergmann, in his Est/m/s, vol. iiu ^ 33 (Historp qf Ghe- 
There arose, however, from time to time, various authors, mislry during the Middw ./fg'es'), has given a. number of 
who appear to have been ratlier believers in tfie possibility cases in which gold had been supposed to be formed by the 
of the transmutation’of metals tlian pretenders to have use of the philosopher's stone. They were unquestionably 
accomplished it. A list of alchemists, from Hermes, who is the results of some of the abovemenbonei tricks; but Berg- 
roprestmted as having flourished nearly 2000 years before mann states it as his opinion, that some accounts eg transmu 
the Christian wra, down to Mathieu Dummy, in 17.39, may. tatioii are- ‘ entitled to a greater degree of credit' than 
be seen in the EncycUtpedie Melfiodique: it is copied from others. ‘ For, doubtless,' he adds, ‘ if a person, who has no 
Dul’renoy's Butmre de la Philosuphie Jlermetique. This faith in tlie changes of alchemistry, should olrtain by cfoance 
list conuina names which arc mure familiar as chemists a small ipiece of the philosophers'stone, and, on making the 
tiinn as adepts; such, for example, as Paracelsus (who experiment alone in his closet, procure a quantity of gold 
applied the philosophers' stone, not to the making of gold, heavier than the stone, will it not be difficult|o explain in 
but to the preparing of medicines), Libaviu.s, Van Helmont, what 'manner ho was liable to be deceived ? Bmbretho 
Glauber, and iCunckel. difficulty is required fo be explained, the fact must be placed 

To these believers in the art may be added Bergmann, a on incontestable evidence, 
celebrated chemist of very late date, who, after summing up The question has sometimes been asked, wnetber the 
the evidence for and against the possibility and proltgbility labours of tho adepts have been fovourable or otherwise fo 
ol'trausniulalion.oliscryos. respecting tlie numerous relations the progress of chemical science? This question we should 
that have been given by writers of apparent veracity, that, be inclined to answer in the negative,.on account of the dts- 
• althougii most of them are deceptive, and many uncertain, repute into which the jargon of their writings and the frauds 
some hear such character and testimony, that, unless we of their experiments must have brought, not only their 
reject all liistoricaJl-evidenee, W'c mustaUowthem entitled authors, out the science which they abused. On this «nb- 
to cQurnlcnce,' ject, Dr. Tliomson, Ifotvever, remarks {Hittpry, p. .39), ‘ As 

The later Peter 'Woulfe, who was a Fellow of the Royal the alchymists were aE.s{duous workmen—as teey mixed all 
SiK'.icty, onddiedin 1805, is reported to have been abeliever the metals, salts, &c., with wliich they were acquainted, in 
jjjn alchemy. His name is associated with chemical opera- various ways with each other, and subjected such laixtunes 
tioris on account of "the apparatus'which bears his name, to the action of heat in close vessels, their labours, were 
hut which had been previously described by Glauber. occasionally repaid by the discovery of new aubetanoes,; pos- 

’Thfl last pesson, at least intliis country, who professed to sessed of much greoter activi^ than apy with which they 
convert mercury into silver and gold, was Dr. Price of were previously acquainted. In this #ay ^cy were led to 
Ouildfwd: he is sa^ to have convinced some persons of the the discovery of sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic aekls. These, 
possibility of the transmutation; his experiments were to when known, were made to act upon the metals ; solbtions 
have been repeated before competent judges, but he pre- of the metals were obtained, and th» gradually led to tho 
vented detection and exposure by destroying liimself with knowledge of various metalline salts and prepinations, which 
laurel water. Thfo happened in 1782. were introduced with considerable advantage into medicine. 

For an account of tnat mysterious substance, the philo- Thus the alchymists, by their absurd pursuits, gradually 
Bophers' atoi«V;by which the wonders of transmutation were i^nied a collection of fkets, which led ultimately to thg eiftB- 
worked, and a detail of the process for preparing it, given in hlbttiment of scientiflo chemistry.' It may be stated 
the words of on adept, we refer the reader to Dr. Thomson's in favour of the alchemists, that phosphorus was discovered 
.i fiutoTuqf Jdchemy, y, iS, * by an adopt of the name of Brandt, at Hamhurghi in lSTf: 

Dr. Thomson statea. that tlie philosophws' stone, pre- this he procured from urine, while searching for some suh- 
pared by the elaborate prooess above referred to, could stance capable of transmuting silver info gqSd. 
nardly have b«»n anything rfse than an ^ g'oW ,• Gibbon (Zfech'oe ond Fall, yd. ii. p, }37), speaking 

and ‘ thoreii* no donW he adds,' that amalgam of gold, if rf alchemy, says , that, ‘ congenial to the .avarice of the 
projected into tinted lead or tin, and afterwards cupellated, human heart, it was studied tn CUna as.in Europe, with 
would leave a portion of goidi'; all ,the gold, of course, that equal eagerness, and with equal success. The dark- 
existed previously in the ailhalgam.' It might, therefore, ness of the middle ages msured a favourahlo reception to 
' . have been employed bv iropoato»;fo per8imdiii||foe ignora every tale of wonder; and thb revivi^ of learning gave new 
X ' ttot it WM) rewiy the p&losophers' stone; but tlfohlcheinists, vigoumhopoi and suggested nmro specious arts of decep- 
prepared the could not be ignorant that it tion. Fiposophy, with the qjd of experience, has at length 

oontaiw^uhl.' r , : banished the: Btndy of alchysay; and the present agBj how- 

' Hv the Memoirt qf the Acad^ qf ^'encea Sw 17 7.8. M. ever deMPous of riches, is content toseek them by the hum- 
bn aBpottift of ihb . 
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ALCIBI'ADESi tlio Acm nt dlMnltw, was one 6i the roost' 
distinguished sbitesmen and generate of Athens, diwing the 
eventful period of tfie i^luponnesian waf. PescendM on 
both sides lEirahi '.the most illustrious fbinihol of hiti conn- 
try, bom to the inheritance of great' Itealth,. endowed 
Ufith extrnoidinary beauty of poison. iintf l'|tb mental qubi- 
fleatione no'iess brilliant, it seemed.eiridohi froni. his early 
yOttfli that he would exert lio |Hght influence" over the 
coansete and the fortumss of Athens, . This marked him oht 
ttriSOerates, as one on Whom his fooral influence might he 
Inerted with benefleial results. The faults of Alcihiades 
Were those of a spoilt child of fortune: he Was fickle, 
selfish, overbearing,,and extravagant. But these faults 
clouded, not concealed” hte nobler ^alities. Passionately 
fbnd of shojsf and *q)lcHdour, a fi-eqU«it victor in the Olym¬ 
pic games, and phtniiSsed of a more criminal notoriety us a 
ftivoured suitor ainWig the most dignified matrons of Athens, 
be never lost Sight of nuu-e manly object-s of ambition; and 
he met the proffered friendship of Socrates with eagerness, 
as the surest means of acquiring,that mental cultivation 
which at Athens was the best, though not the only key to 
political power. The philosopher soon acquired over his 
wayward pupil that influence Vvliich he seems to have cxer- 
ci*M over all who came witlnn his circle; and the close 
intimacy which arose between these opposite characters, 
was cemented by a singvdar reciprocity of benefils. In a 
battle fcuglit near Potidma, Socrates saved tbe life of Alci- 
biades, end the latter repaid the obligation by a similar sei-- 
vice at the battle of Delium. But the influence of Socrates 
was insufficient in this case to work a pcrniancnt change of 
character: and the political life of Aleibiades proves that 
he had not profited much by the moral instructions of his 
master. 

He became an orphan at an early age, and was placed 
under the wardship of his vmdo Pericles. After tlie death 
of Pericles, Aleibiades being Iheli but a child, Nicias and 
Oleon succeeded to a divided inlluence in the state: but 
with increasing ycar.s, Aleibiades was naturally regained as 
one likely to take a leading part in politics, and bo was not 
slow to assert the influence wliicb seemeil his due. At 
■first he W'as inclined to cultivate the goodwill of Sparta ; 
between which, and his own family, an ancient lieiediturv 
friendship had existed: but the Spartan.s, w hose national 
character was utterly alien from that of the impetimns and 
volatile Athenian, chose rather to connect themselves with 
Nicias. Aleibiades readily changed his politics, when lie 
found that, in that connexion, he could not be the loading 
man, and became as violent in enmity, as he might have 
been in friendship to Sparta, had his ’advance.s been more 
favourably received. 

His first opportunity of thwarting the wishes of Sparta, 
and bis first prominent appearance in JiUblic life, occurred in 
theyear42I b.c. A truce had been concluded between Sparta 
and Athens; but conWiderable difffculty arose in executing 
the terms of the treaty: much dissatisfaction arose in conse¬ 
quence at Athens; and it segmed a good opportunity to en¬ 
gage the people in a connexion with Argos, always jealous 
of Sparta, and then at the head of a strong confederaey of 
Pebponnesian slates. Ambassadors arrived from both these 
cidek af tbe same time; the Argians to solicit Athens to join 
thbii’ Alliance; the Spartans with ample power to settle all 
ctis|ntted points: fot It was of first-Mite importance to them 
to preCetit a junction between Athens and . Argos• The 
prospect of accblhmodation with Sparta was&ifrora suiting 
the vbwtf of Aleibiades; and he was not scrupulous as to 
the means by which it might be prevented. The anibassa- 
dors carae with full powers to settle all points in dispute, 
and had made a statenteut to this effect before the council 
of five hundred. But before they were introduced to the 
^neral assembly of the oitkdus, Aleibiades jtersiiaded them, 
that On account of the gl-asping temper of the Atheniaus, it 
would be better not to slate tbe full authority with Which 
they Were vested. They followed his advice, ttf* the great 
Mtefltehment of Nicias, his party, and the whole council; 
Ar^Wpfie in turn eimally surprised when Alcihiades attacked 
thai^ violently, reproached them with prevaricatipn, and 
mada tn animatetljipppcal to the people in favour of the 
AtgfiaA 'aJliaJjce. c After some hesitation, las pronosilipn was 
tgmed to; and thus Athens was placed at the the 

principal eohflsderaey of Pelopounosus, and A®mdes be¬ 
came die loading pAlltioal character, not only of Athens, hut 
of Greece. at this tiiite it not certainly knowrii but 

it was Bum five-aud'twrotj' hi Thucydides calls him; 


‘ still yauhf.’ in 439, he was made Strategos, .or chief 
notary offieer of Athens, And'lteing the next three years he 
took a ^ur^iiumt aa'd active part.in die 
of intrigue and war carried On in 'PeluptMMi^Vtf^gtbat 
period, It is saM by Flptarch, Mt appfiH^^ 
mport, that he was ;pripA^Bjr ecgioemedf^me detesta^ 
massacre Of t he Melians. 

About this time the Atiwmto peoide were chiedy hi* 
flUehced ^i^tlwee men, each of wtom was tfie leader of a 
strong party; Alcibiadesof the W& ar anti-Iicoman party, 
Nicias of t^pse who wished for peace, and a sineeqa neenm- 
raodation With Sparta. The third, Hyterbolus, a mob- 
orator of the meanest class, influenced a urge proportion of 
the poorest citisens, who Were numeriqaSy fomudable in 
the general assembly. Ihjs man threw out no Obs(|aie 
hints Of the expediency (tf:,||kniBlriajr Ah^ibiades, as a^^' 
son dangerous to the otSmonWe^ft^^om Ills wealtli, 
power, and ambition; at#tn the div^ihdNltAte of parties he 
might, perhaps, have elfe:tod this, hw^^' Aleibiades been 
assisted by Nicias, who dreaded and dAJlIiied Hyperbolus 
as cordially upon political, us AlcibiudiA upon personal 
gl-ounds. By their united efforts sentence of exile, under 
the fonn called ostraci.sm, was passecl>4|n Hyperbolus. 
But the coalition lasted only till this w^;|Ecomplished. 
Diametrically opposite in temper, as Well 'Is in polities, 
these rival statesmen could not bear divided power; and 
that Aleibiades iniglit be fupromoj .it was nccessaiy to ex¬ 
cite some war in whicli his own versatile talents might find 
scope for their display, and by which the cupidity of the 
Athenians for both gain and glory might be gratified. 

Such an opportunity was afforded 1<}' an embassy from 
Egesta. a small town in Sicily, which had.teoome opjiosed 
to Syracuse, i,y far the most powerful city of that island. 
The Syracusans, a Dorian people, welu attached (o the Spar 
tan interest, although hilhorto they had interfered little in the 
affairs of Greece jirojicr. But they h|jS tn?ncbcd materiallv on 
the indeiicmleiice of the Ionian cities of Sicily; and it was n 
plausible argument for taking jiart against Syracu.se, that if 
no power reniaiued capable of balancing her.s, the might, 
at some future period, be inclined both by temper and by 
blood to unite with Laeedamion against Athen.s. Alcibi- 
nde,s.proposed, tliereforc, to send an armament to protect the 
Egestans, and to take any further measures which might 
strengtlicn the Athenian iritiu’est in Sicily. The measuro 
was in vain opposed by Nicias, and a decree jiasscd, tliat a 
powerful fleet should be despatehed thither. This was done; 
und tlie armament wdiieli sailed from the Beineus n.c. 415, 
under flic joint command of Nicias, Lamaebus, and Alci- 
biades, was tbe most sjjlendid that ever left a Grecian port. 
I’opuUr enflmsiasm was strongly excited; the undortakinf; 
seemed to promi.so weiilth and cictorj, and neither public nor 
private expense w^spared to make the Oijuipment as com¬ 
plete as possible. Xlicre sailed from Athens 100 ships, con¬ 
taining, besides their crews, 2200 hcavy-araied Athenian 
citizens; and the tale of 134 ships, and 5100 heavy-armed 
soldiers, besides slingers and bowmen, was made up hy flip 
allies and sul'ject-slates. But on arityiug in Sicily, if was 
found (as fjrobably Aleibiades well kitew) that lilfio help 
could ho hud from the Egesians. Nicias wgi for returning, 
I.umBchus for laying siege at once to fiiyraouse. _ Aleibiades 
proposed to enter into negotiation witlv all the cities exetmt 
Syracuse and Selinus, in the hope of securing a powerwl 
party in the island, before commoneing hostilities with those 
tw'o states. Thi4 plan was finally adopted; and bad the 
genius of Alcihiades continued to direct it, tliia unfortunate 
expedition might perhaps have terminated gloriously for 
Athens, But party-strife at home led to hjs recall, and of 
the two generate wtio remained, Laipachus, a mere soldier, 
Nicias timid, and disinclined to the whole business, neither 
was qualified to execute the plan of tlieir enterprising col¬ 
league. But we must return a little in the order of time, to 
explain the cause of Aleibiades'recall. 

It was usual to pkee a square block of atoB®, sunnognteil • 
by a head of Mereuyy, liefore thO; doora pf templea and 
houses in Athens, a relic of taore rimpl® rifnea in which the 
presence of the god was eXytegted fojgufird tbs entrance 
from violenee; Of these HewnsBj .as 'WeMS oalled, from 
the Greekjpiuiie Of the god, defaced 

in one nigtii. The next morning an^r Md tumult spread 
through tbo city. The act •wi* te bo^ itl 

to the iBqwrtanl expeditipn to Bioily, then in preparanpiv; ■ 
it was tbonglit t# iadfoal# a desigh to overthnaw the 

demoeracir. HiflSi iiililitffin any intormetum 
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C^oeriHng lifee peimAii; and it ^ame to ^ght tbat ti p8r^of^i|Bfc,oa? Pfib«r8W?»ing kjsg«, wl» W4 p«i^«»^ 
|>aHy of intoXffi^^young.nicit bad been concera^d in the rcaaons feriioo^jM on the Atheiuan rafugacwitb 
mutIiati^';|^H|!®f‘f“®s * 0 ®® time before. Aicftiadrs eye. [See A§#<i*iA®S- 3 Thn waaRexiob: wi^'Jpe»^ ' 
irapltoa^^Pw® «ha''K®> yfbich, however, ^^aa^'en- waa ntterly R»{Rlt^0Rnt4o tj^ie )iirlnnipl«a of tycRffeua'a 'Iftji 
tirely dwtinfetlwitp t"« a*rt which had given snch alarm'and adtiitiohsi the' teiai^Jof the late tiwty with Eersia. 
oheuce. But thia, and hi| other irregularities, gave a oolour highly o^mtionable,' hlid in additiah to tht^e reasons for 
to the accusation, which his enemies laboured'to dK on ^^ikiiig the crturae Of potitj'agggoei$odbY^l(!ibiadea,thet« 
him, of having contrived the mutilation of thi'hiatonries; was gnjund to suppose th|Lt ha w^ had betiet^ «^y to 
He catne forward freely and eagerly to couit an immediate ruin bis coQntry, would Rht scruple to betray hglgvea^ 
trial, uih{|ing the inexpediency of 8endii}g;ont>iany man in of his adopted homo, ahd there was eometbin^it^h ett|v . 
a command of hi^ importance vrith such a chaise hanging tainty that he - would betray them if the direction' itf afbin • 
over his head. But the oligarchal party at ^sent ]X)s- were token out of liis Igtnds. To priai^ht this, recou|!ao |tiMf . 
sessed the ear oftbe people, and it did not suit their pur- had to a lacasuro not hnfrequent in Bp^tan copnc^, tnd; 

either to gritnt this reasonable request, or to dfpnve the Spartan general in Aaia roeeived MlructiOTs to jn[R% 
'mm of the coinm^d. No hs&nediate investigatiem was Aleibiadea assassinated. Aw^ of danger, < 

made, and a voti^^f obtained j^t he should proceed on biades left, tlio comp, and remired to TiSsaphemoa.: I’^rti- 
the voyage. BtOT^^hiitJition vffi kept up, and rose to on bgbly it watt bis aim from the first to gstabliah jwi i»d^: 
extraordinary ‘during his hbsence, and the influ- pendent interest with the satrap, to as to iimke hw 
ence of his enctotos was powerful enough to procure that the channel which should turn Persian gold at pltoSHtR” 
decree of recall of w’hich wo have spoken. Alcibiades obeyed into the treasury of Sparta or A.then. 8 , and t)^$robtaig 
the summons, and'quitted the fleet in his own fa^iromc; but sufficient coiisequcnoo.to prescribe to either partly ^e tm^: 
believing that,itol? death was resolved, be disappeared at on which his services pught be purchased, ft was with t^ 
Thurium in Itt^, in company with other aetittsed persons, view that he recommendeA to the satrap a line of polk^ 
and betook himsiblf first to Argos, tlicn to Sparta. which should give no decisive advantage to eitlier of il^ 

By tUo injury which ho did to his country after his exile, contending parties. By the ruin of Auiens his sCTvicej! 
Alcibiades proved how anuch he might have done for her would become useless to Sparta; by the relieving Athena 
benefit, bad the command of her yet unbroken resources from the fear of Sparta his restoration to his home would 
been continued in bis hands. Restrained by no principle become hopeless. 

of patrio.t|siBl (a feeling not very’ common in Greece, where The exertions of Athens, ever since the fatal expeditioiit 
no party nnsitated to call in foreign ann\s to strengthen their to Sicily, had been wonderful, and her success pr^idr.; 
own hands), he vet felt it necessary, in offining liis services tionate; but they had nearly drained her treasury, and il 
and counsels to Sparta., to make some apology for this .stop, seenioil'impossibleto hold out much longer against Sparta, 
and, ns given by Tlivicydides, it is a very lame one:—‘ I baeked by the wealth of Persia. It was pyobaldy the. 
love not my country as wronged by it, but as having lived knowledge of this which guided the policy of Alcibiadeat 
in safety in it. Nor do I think that I do herein go against and induced him to hold out hope of an alliance with Per., 
any country of mine, hut that I fay rather seek to recover sia, on terms which a few years sooner would have bera 
tho eoniitry I have not. And he iS truly alover of his coun- rejected with scorn. These were, bis own restoration, con- 
try, not that refuseth to invade the country he hath wrong- pled with the establishment of oligarchy. The negotiation 
fully lost, hut that desires so much to be in it. as h;, any was eonnneneed with the citizens in the Athenian army, .. 
means he can he will attempt to recover it,'—(Thucyd., vi, then qnartered in great strength at Samos. A large prtir 
!) 2 .) The value of his services was soon shown. The Athe- portion of the tricrarchs, or captains of ships, who, uimev the 
nians had laid sioge to S 5 rucuse, and it seemed probable, that Athenian system, were men of wealth, wore favourable to tW 
it would fall into their hands. But at his suggestion a ohangc. When they had secured a decided majority in thg 
Liicediemoiiian force commanded by a Spartan general was army, it was resolved to send delegates to Athens, to ac-, 
sent to Syracuse; and in consequence of their timely aid quaint the people with the pfopo.sals of Alcibiades, and dm 
the besieging force wu^ totally destroyed. He uteu adtised opinion of tho army that they should be accepted. The> 
attacking the .4thenia% more vigoroii.sly a*filfone, and at deputation succeeded in reconciling the people to dig; 
his suggestion DecelciiiSsi town of A*'- a. w'ithin fifteen change with singular rapidity, and iii return a body of teh 
miles of Athens, w'as fort, |ed and poi-nianently oiumpied by eoniniissiotiors was sent out to treat with Alcibiades ap^ 
a Lae-Cdaomonian garrison,' Hostile and injurious as this Tissaphernes. But whsrther the former thought the rav% 
c'onduct was, his professions of patriotisi# ptobably were .so lution thus brought abimt unfavourable to his private V)pw*i 
far sincere, that he was actuated by no loveTor Sparta, and or tliat he found it impossible to make Tissaphernaa fulftl 
no hate for Athens, though altogether careless of all na- the expectations of assistance, which he had held out aa tiM! 
tional or individual misfortune, so long as he promoted his price of his return, he so managed matters that the Copt- 
own views of returning home in power and authority, and missioners broke off tho confereifce in anger, ebuyinoed tpii^' 
not as an arraigned Criminal. at all events Alcibiades meant nothing frieiidly to ^am. 

It was the Kepem’''beUof of Greece, that the maritime Still the revolution proceeded. By the new conat;ituj;um«, 
ascendency of Athens was utterly destroyed by the ruin of the supreme authority was vested in a body of five & 6 u 8 aad 
the Sicilian armament. The Ionian cities, which had felt select citizens, and a council of four hundred was ajppcdntbd 
the harshness of her command, and for the most part eon- to supersede tho old council of five hundred. Thecouneil 
mined a strong oligarchal party, eagerly seized the favour- was nominated, but not the select botly. No one dared to 
able opportunity of revolt. The Persian satraps, or gover- complain, for the practice of secret murder was carried to a 
nors of provinces, on the coast of the AJgean, were also frightful extent, and those who did hot favour the govern- 
eager to crush a power which, in addition to old grudges, ment were satisfied to remain quiet, when they saw tiiO; 
maintained against the barbarians the integrity and iude- numbers who were daily slain witliout inquiry or nojicf 
pendence of many valuable Grecian cities, which otliorwise on llm part of the magistrate. But in the absonco of thd , 
would probably have passed into Petsian hands. It so leading oligarchists, the temper of tho amjy at Samqt, 
chanced that, n.c. 412, Tissaphernes, satrap of Lydia, and changed. Thrasybulus and Tbrasyllus, ,two officiro <»,, 
Pharnabazus, satrap of the HeUespontine provinces, botii high character, hut subordinate rank, w®yb Rppifltitbd 
sent to invito the alliance of Sparfei. It is not necessary to to take the command; an oath of adherenee fo tbe,dbpdf^ 
detail the intrigues by which Alcibiades caused the former cracy was ejtacted from all, and as the. ggpesal astomh^ 
to lie preferred ; at the same time it was determined to sup- at Athens had been dissolved, the citizens in 
port Chios and Erythras in a proposed revolt The usual sumed the supremo power, and considered the jteaoln.™S 8 <u 
supinenesB of the Spartan government nearly pravemted their own assembly as the acts; of the eomtitehwealth. C>n(» . 
this important blow being struck, not would the derign of their first measures was to recaU Aleil^des, and appoini 
have been aocotn^iahed but for the activity of i^ihiades, him their general. In this capadiy he h^ countiy th* 
by whom Chios, Erythm ClazomeniB, Teon atid Miletus signal saS^ of preventing'a civil war betv^een the oli* 
were induced to revolt from Athens, and a treaty, by no ; garchy aA||«l^, and the army, who were on the(point of sate 
mean* honourable to Sparta, was conelndod with Tistja- mg to Athons to rostore the old constitution by finfce. Mea;^ 
phernes. , ' I while a schism had arisen. Which led to th«» deaited ev«n.| 

In the annual change of Spartan magisbates Bt#e «nd w^hout confusion oSf bloodshed. The violedt oligatehirtf 
of tbe year, those who had been most closely eOnnected wiBii were susiiectiSdi and with good reason, of a plot to nchveB 
Aleibiadce went out of office, and were sucoeeded by th« l the city mto the hands of tiie Peloponnesians; a ery li»t 
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rai*edto uphold the aatihority of the fi ve thouMnd a|«in«t 
the four hundred s the Bupreme authority wm vested in the 
former body , vrho were appointed to be t^en from such 
citizens upon tile muster-roll of the heavy-armed foot as were 
then in A^ens; and one of its first acts was to decree tlie 
restoration of Alcibiadcs. and all who had absented them¬ 
selves from Athens on account of the mutilation of the 
Idbreuries. This revolution and counter-revolution were 
. comprised in the year 411, four years after the recall and 
condemnation of Alcibiades. 

The promises of Persian assistance, which Alcibiades had 
' made so conftdently, were not fulfilled. Tissaphernes had 
ieahlt so much from his wily counsellor, that he was as un- 
wifiinfi to lireak aidiroly with the Spartans, as formerly 
with the Athenians. But the able conduct of Alcibiadcs, 
seconded by Thrasybalus and Thrasyllus, goon brightened 
the prospects of the Athenians. At Cynogsema(411) the 
Peloponnesian fleet was defeated; at Ahydos, in the same 
year, a forther success was obtained; at Cyzicus (410) a still 
more brilliant victory was gained, in which every ship of 
the Peloponnesians was taken or destroyed. In the two 
following years a train of equally important successes marked 
the ability with which the Athenian affairs were conducted. 
Chalcodon, Byzantium, and the whole Hellespont and Pro¬ 
pontis were regained to the alliance or subjection of Athens j 
and thus the control of the Buxine, and the power of levy¬ 
ing duties on all ships passing the straits, a very lucrative 
branch of revenue, was recovered. Alcibiadcs had hitherto 
alwtained from visiting Athens, though the decree against 
him ’bad been reversed for four years. He now probably 
thought that his brilliant successes ensured a favourable 
reception, and he led liomc his victorious armament in 407. 
He was received with distinguished favour, elected com¬ 
mander in chief, with a new title, and apparently with 
greater powers than those belonging to the office of strate- 
gos, and soon found an opportunity of gratifying the people, 
by conducting the annual procession from Athens to Eleusis, 
under safeguard of the army, which had never ventured to 
• traverse the country since the establishment of a Laconian 
garrison in Deceleia. 

After staying four months in Athens, he returned to the 
scene of action. The Athenians seem to have thought that 
he could command success at will, and grew angrv’ that no 
brilliant success immediatidy waited on his arms. The 
defeat at Notium, whore his second in command gave battle 
during his absence, contraiy to his commands, completed 
their alienation. He was superseded, and tlie command 
vested in a boartl of ten. It is not said that any steps were 
taken against him, but he evidently thought it would be 
unsafe to return to Athens, and retired from the fleet to the 
Thracian Chersonese, where he had large possessions. Here 
the history of his public life ends, and ofhis future histoiy few 
certain notices arc preserved. He still resided in the (jher- 
sonesc in 405, and endeavoured to prevent the defeat of 
dEgospotamoi, which he foresaw from the negligence and in¬ 
competence of the Athenian commander; hut his inter¬ 
ference was disregarded. Athens was taken in the fol¬ 
lowing spring, and Alcibiadcs, thinking himself no longer 
eafe in the Chersonese, retired into Bitiiynia, with the in¬ 
tention, it is said by Plutarch, of repairing, like ThcmistoolCs, 
to the Persian court, to request assistance in restoring 
the independence of Athens. During his abode in Asia, 
his bouse was surrounded and sot on fire by a body of armed 
men. They dared neither enter the house, nor await the 
assault of Alcibiades, supported only by his servants, but 
overwhelmed him with missile weapons. He appears to 
have died in. ,404, being then at least forty-four years of 
age. 

The intellectual eminence and moral depravity of 
Alcibiades are alike placed beyond the reach of doubt 
His conduct however subsequent to his reca^ seems to 
have been unexceptionable; and the ingratitude of his 
oOuntrymen was justly punished by the issue of the war. 
The rashness and petulance of his youth were tempered by 
experience, and his measures appear to have been equally 
egreeci. execution, and prudent and mature in eoncep* 

prilicinel i®- gifted with the faculty of adl^%g hin»- 

catne the leading^P^**’ observed that, when at'^wta, he 
of Greech in austerity, of manners } in Abia 

it Was fintn "C*® f**™*®* themselves; and be U 

» irora nv«r«ia tj, Jj^ve been materially indebted to |is 
,;tg in socletjS which were such, that' no HU® 

1 a natiae but he would make him merry. 


nor so ebariish hut .he would tnake Mm gentia.' Had-'he 
been suffered to retain the dweetion.^if tifc^ coUftieh 
Athens, there can he no doubt but that fill of 

that city would have been long delayed, aadit-stroti# tiro- 
bability that the event of tlm PeIo|ianDeBiM’war waald Have 
been altogether different (Thucydides; Plutarch, ii/'e q/’ 
Akibiadet.). ' 

ALCOHOL. This word is probably of Aialne ori^, 
and is the chemical name of what is sometimes termed ament 
spirit. It is a fluid compound of oxygmi; liydi^h, and 
carbon, nots'Obtainable by direct chemiem action, but pro¬ 
duced by the vinous fermentation, Quringwlthffi the elements 
separated from combination re-unite in flew proportions to 
form it Alcohol is the intoxicating principle of bCer, wifl|^ 
pd fermented liquors in general; and;^^n they are inn* 
jected to distillation, the alcohol and a^ewSBarabie wmntity 
of water are vaporized and oendenscd' imfether. The dis¬ 
tilled products have different names and jiirqperties accordriiK 
to the substances yielding them: thus, oiundy is ohtainca 
from the fermented and distilled juice of the grape; nun 
from that of the sugar-cane; whi.skey, aqd .what is termed 
spirit of wine, are usually obtained from t^ltiey, which is 
generally malted previously to fermentation." * 

On account of the chemical affinity existing between al¬ 
cohol and water, it is not possible to obtain the former free 
from the latter by simide distillation, though frequently 
re))eated; tlie specific gravity of tlie product is never less 
than 0'825, and the rectified spirit of wine of commerce and 
of the London Pharmactpuma has a specific gravity of 0‘83d. 

It will be more particularly mentioned under Ikumknta- 
TiON, that sugar, during its operation, is decomposed, and 
that its elements, which are the same as those of alcohol, 
combine to form two new compounds, viz., alcohol, the prin¬ 
cipal part of vrliich remains in the fermented liquor, and 
carbonic acid, which is mostly evolved in the state of gas. 
Sugar is ctimposed of one atom or equivalent of each of its 
constituent elements, and when it is fermented throe atoms 
appear to be decomposed; the whole of the hydrogen taking 
two-thirds of the carbon, and one-third of the oxygen of the 
decomposed sugar, they unite to form alcohol; while the 
remaining atom of carbon and two atoms of oxygen eoinbino 
and yield carbonic acid; the annexed illustration will, per¬ 
haps, render these changes move intelligible; 


Thrte Qf Svgtvr 
One atm of Alcohet 


sz 3 at. hydr. 3 at. r.arii. 3 nt. uxyg. decowpeted. 
= 3 at. liytlr. S at. mb 1 at. oxyt;./brmed. 


One atm «/ Cnrhonic Acid :s I at. carb. 2 at. oxyg. 

According to this statement U is evident that alcohol is 
constituted of 

three atoms of hydrogen 1X .1 = 3 
two atoms of carbon 6 k 2 = 12 

one atom of oxyge.a = 8 

atomic weight = 23 

The methods by which this result yra* ■obtained, will be 
stated presently ; and it is to be obliged, that this is the 
composition of what is sometimes termed ahsoluta alcohol, 
that is, perfectly free from water; and various methods for 
procuring it in this state have been proposed. According to 
M. Soemmering, the water may be entirely separated from 
alcohol by the following process: put the spirit into an ox’s 
bladder coated wjth isinglass, and expose it to a temperature 
of 105° to 120°; the interior of the bladder is moistened by 
the water of the spirit, and whilst the exterior coat dries, fresh 
portions of water oontinue to penetrate the bladder and to 
evaporate from its surface, while but little of the alcohol 
csciqics with it. Spirit put into a wide-tnouthed bottie and 
tied over with bladder suffers a sitmlar evaporation of the 
water, and concentration of the oloohol. Geiger and Pla- 
niava assert, however, that the remaining aleotel still retains 
three per cent, of water. Fajot Desoharmes proposed to 
place spirit in a flat vessel beside fragments of chloride of 
calcium under a closed receiver; the air contained in this 
soon becomes loaded with the vapour rising from the spi¬ 
rituous Uquor, the salt combines witb it, uo the alcohol is 
gradually .eonoentrated ; smne, however, is lost, being va 
porized and condensed with the watst. Berzelius, Tmitc de 
Chimie, t,vi. 4iS. 

Dr. (jrabam proposes a process upon a similar pr^nle, 
viz., t^ of plocing a shallow vessel of spirit over tt&nW 
contaifiirg coarsely-powdered lime, under a bell glass, upon 
the plate of an air-pump; the air is exhausted’tffi the ateohol 
begms to boil, and the lime absorbs the water only of the 
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vapour which rises. If sulohurio acid be substituted tor 
iijUQ, '&en the Water am spirit evaporate audiore totiUy^ 

absorbed. 2^»w-i 1828, 

..Alt B' cj w i ^ jlyiW ramous processes, yet they are scareely ■ 
appUoabJpllprp^tensive scale. The best methods dj^ua 
upon adding id lire spirit ispme substance which has atflnity 
. the water,and non^ or but little fortbe alcohol; thusear- 
boirate of potash is a deliquescent salt, and has consequently 
^eat aihnity for water, but unlike most salts C^this oescrlp^ ■ 
tlen,itJhas no affinity for alcohol, and is totally instduble m 
it. When then dry carbonate of potash in ^wder is put 
into rectified s;te of wine of spcciSc gravity O'ps, the water 
, whioh it eontiuns dissolves the alk^ine salt, and forms a 
dense solution, on wliicli the alcohol floats, not, however, 
^.gjinite free from water, for when separated and distillod, its 
««peoiflc gravity isfgeduced only to O’BIS, and therefore it re¬ 
tains about 6 of watery . 

Caustic potaii^gting still grater affinity for water than 
the carbonate,Aim been recommended to be substituted for 
it; but it apiMrs to alter the properties of the alcohol to a 
certain extent. I jure also has been used; it is to bo pow¬ 
dered, mixed with the spirit, and put into a stopped bottle 
and occosiog^lly. shaken for three or four days ; after which 
the clear liq'ifoSr is to be poured off and cautiously distilled. 

Chloride of calcium, (sometimes called dry muriate of 
lime,) which has been melted so as to render it free from 
water, is an extremely deliquescent salt, and is more power¬ 
ful than most substances in separating watCT from alcohol. 
Mix equal weights of spirit and pieces of the fused chloride 
in a stwfied bottle ; when tbc salt is dissolved, pour off the 
clear sblhtion into a distilling apparatus, and continue the 
operation until the product is equal to half tbc bulk of the 
spirit employed. If the distillation be properly (xuiducted, 
the alcohol obtained is perfeelly free from water, und has the 
following properties, if is a limpid, colourless liquid, of an 
agreeahw smell, and a hot pungent taste. Its fqiecific gra¬ 
vity is 0791 at 08“, or 0 7947 at'59“. It has never been 
frozen, although exposed by Mr. Walker of Oxford to 91° 
below zero, or 123° below Hie ft-eezing point of water. It is 
extremely volatile, prorluciug considerable cold during eva¬ 
poration ; tho degree of cold is proportional its purity, 
lleat expands alcohol in a greater degree than it does water, 
for 100,000 volumes become 101,108 by being heated from 
32° to 100°; whereas an equal bulk of water heated to the 
same degree is increased only to 100,908. llmlcr the average 
atmospheric pressure alcohol boils at about 173°, but in the 
vacuum of the air-pviinp, ebullition occurs at 60° and 
even below it. In becoming vapour, alcohol absorbs only 
0'436 of the heat rcquire<l to evaporate an equal weight of 
water ; and, aeconUng to Gay-Lussac, [Ami. ile Chim. et rfe 
Phys.x\.) the density of the vojiour of anhydrous (waterless) 
alcohol compared with lli.it of atmospheric air. is as 161.3 to 
1000 . When the vapour of alcohol is strongly heated, as by 
heingpassed through a red hot porcelain tube, it is decomposed, 
and there are obtained, carburetted hydrogen, oxide of carbon, 
and a small quantity of charcoal. Alcohol, and the vapour 
arising from it, are eixtremely inflammable; it bums with a 
lambent ttame,.the c^bur of which depends upon the strength 
of the alcohol; Abe blue tint prevails when it is strong, and 
the yellow when weak. Although the flame of alcohol 
yields but little light, its heat is intense; it burns without 
any smoke, and the only products of the combustion, under 
common ciroumstances, are wWr and carhonic acid. When, 
however, alcohol is burned in the lamp without flame, in the 
wick of which a platina wire is kept ignited, then acetic acid 
also is produced. It has been also called lampic arid, and 
appears to contain resinous matter, to which some of its 
peculiar proirerties are owing. There are several substances 
which communicate colour to the flame of alcohol: boracic 
acid and cupreous salts impart green, borytic salts yellow, 
and the salts/ of stinntia an intense and beautiful red 
colour. 

Alcohol may be fired by the electno spark, which when 
passed through a mixture of the vapour of alcohol and oxygen 
gas, causes H to it take fire and explode violently. The vapour 
of alcohol requires three times its volume of oxygen gas to 
bo perfectly burned, and it then yields water a^ tince its, 
volume of wbonib aci#gas; theoretically, 23 pkrts of alco¬ 
hol =1 atom should yield 27 parts = 3 atoms of water; but 
aooortog to Saussure a larger quantity is obtained- 

.Atliw temperatures, alcohol suffers but little ctapfoge by 
ex^ure to the air; the portion which does not evkporate is 
rendered weaker 1^ attracting water, and it absorbs at the 


same time some air. According to Sans8rlie, a]ep^l And 
trkfer taduirapimtn^aripri)]^ of oxygen end ratrogen ; tuit 
the former tiaid d|l*(fi‘ve8 W626 of its volume of exygeh, 
vriiile water';t»j^s ^ Only frdfiS; it is on this account that 
there is alwaye a'eM)?ht dieenfhkement of gas when tbt^e 
liquids are mixedi n^ of the oxygen oOntained in the spirit 
being milled by the water. 

Alcohol (las great alj^ity fori%nd'rbadijy mixes with 
water in' all proportiohs, and during their contDinEttion heat 
is excited; if, for example, equal measures hfiyiifeFand 
of alcohol of specific gravity 0’82fl, both at S0°, be sud^tllp 
mixed, the teraperatmeis raised to 70", and the specific 
vity of the mixture When cooled exceeds its calcul|ied:inen- 
sity; if, however, the alcohol be Wea^^heii, aithougii heat 
is excited, the mean density is dimiuis^^: - . 

The following table, by Gay-Lussac, shows the quantity 
of absolute alcohol in mixtures of aiCohol and water of dif 
ferent densities, at 59°. , 


Alcohol. 

100 


Sfioclfle Gravity. 
0‘?947 

95 


0'8168 

90 


0-8346 

85 


0'8502 

80 


. 0-8645 

75 


. 0-8799 

70 


0-9907 

65 


. 0-9027 

60 


. 0-9141 

55 


. 0-9246 

50 


0-9348 

45 


. 0-9440 

40 


0-9523 

35 


. 0-9695 

30 


. 0-9656 


The solvent power of alcohol is gpreat; and it has been 
long known and extensively applied. Dr. Graham {Tram. 
Royal Soc. lldin.,)h-As shown, that, like water, it combines 
with bodies in definite proportions; these compounds he 
terms alcoates; not many of them have been fumicd, and 
they were obtained simply by dissolving the salts constituting 
their base, and previously reiuleied anhydrous, in absolute 
alcohol, with the assistance of heat. On cooling, the alcoates 
were dejjosited in the solid .state; the crystrilization was 
generally confused, but in some cases regular forms appeared. 
The crystals are transparent, soft, and easily fusible by heat 
in their alcohol of crystallization; tlieir formation is pre¬ 
vented by the presence of a small quantity of water. Chlo¬ 
ride of calcium forms an aleoato consisting of 2 atoms of 
the salt and 7 of alcohol; nitrate of magnesia 1 atom salt 
-j- 9 atoms alcohol; uU'oate of nitrate of lime consists of 2 
atoms salt and ,0 atoms alcohol. Several metallic salts were 
also convened into alcoates and analysed by Dr. Graham; 
the alcohol of some alcoates is retained with so great foizie 
of affinity as not to be expelled at a temperature of 400“ to 
.“> 00 °. 

Alcohol is capable of dissolving the resins, and many 
similar bodies, upon which water nas no action ; hence its 
use in varnish-making. With the fixed oils, except castor 
oil. it does not readily unite ; hut it dissolves the essentitd 
oils and camphor with great facility, and hence its use in 
pharmacy and perfumer)'. Some .substanr.es which are 
soluble in water are precipitated from it by alcohol—gum, 
for example; while, on the other hand, water precipitates 
resinous bodies from solution in alcohol. Alcohol combines 
■w'ith sulphur and phosphorus, but not with the earths nor 
the.ir carbonates : it dissolves sugar, soap, tho oxalic, tartario, 
gallic, benzoic, and some other acids. Alcohol is largely 
used in the pi-cjiaration of various kinds of setlier, p already 
described. The results of its action with sulphuric acid are 
very diftferent according to circumstances: thus, by varying 
the proportions, wc may procure sulphovipic acid, aether, cm 
of wine, o)*' olefiant gas As it remains fluid at the lowest 
temperatures, it is advantageously employed in filhng ther- 
moraeter tubes, in experiments on artificial cold; its anti 
septic pro^rties are great, and hence its use in preserving 
,anatomicia preparations; on accqtunt of its ready inflamma- 
•^ility, thA<f«rity, and the intense feeat of its flame, it is 
convenie^l|, but not . economically, employed in chemical 
laamis, illiiiflDy termed 

'If readily dissedves ammmriacal gas; and as the caustic 
alkalis, potash and sqda, are taken up in large quantity 
ht' alcolmli imfl as it does not dissolve their usual imparities, 

, mo solutiw, I^iltstillation, yields, these alkaha in a state 
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of groat puri^ la chMuUoal investigations it is frequently 
employed to separate vtu^a salts, both of which are soluble 
in water, and only One in alcohol; thus sea-water contains 
both sulphate and mumte of magnesia; and the latter only 
lieing soluble in ^cobol, it aflbrds a ready method of sepa¬ 
ration. 

Aitliongh we liave mentioned the composition of alcohol, 
we have not yet stated the modes in which the analyses 
have lieen performed. Saiissure (Nicholmm's Jmcrnal, xxi.) 
passed the vapour of alcohol through a red-hot jiorcelain 
tulie, terminating in a glass tube, six feet long, and sur¬ 
rounded by ice: all the products were carefully collected 
and analyzed; the result was, that 100 parts of alcohol con¬ 
sist of , 

Hydrogen . . 13'70 

Carbon . . . 51'98 

Oxygen . . 34'32 

100'29 

Dumas and Boullay (Ann. de Chim. et de Phys., t. xxxvi) 
have since analyzed alcohol by passing it over ignited oxide 
of copper; they obtained 

Hydrogen . . 1.3'31 

Carbon . , . 52'37 

Oxygen . . 34'Cl 

100- 

A compound of 3 atoms of hydrogen, 2 of carbon, and 1 
atom of oxygen, already stated as the atomic constitution of 
alcohol, on the authority of the abovenamed chemists, would 
give, in 1 OO parts, 

Hydrogen . . 13’04 

Carbon . . . 5 2'17 

Oxygon . . 34'79 

loo- 

It will further appear hy calculation, that the vapour of 
alcohol is equivalent to a compound of one volume of aqueous 
vapour and one of olefiant Kas, condensed into one volume. 

AIXIORAN, or ALKORAN. [See Koran.] 

AIX^OVE. This term is found in most of the modem 
EurojMsan languages, and is similarly applied throughout to 
a recess in a room intended for a bod, or in which a bed may 
be placed. It is not, however, necessarily restricted to this 
meaning; and in England, where such recesses are not 
so common in bed-chambers as they are in some other coun¬ 
tries, and particularly in Spain and France, alcove is applied 
to a similar recc.ss in a room of any kind, and yet more com¬ 
monly to an ornamental covered garden-seat. What, indeed, 
in an ecclesiastical or public civil structure would bo deno¬ 
minated a tribune, or an apsis, is in domestic edifices called 
an .alcove. 

The term is originally from the Arabic language. In which 
it means, simply, the cave, hollow, or recess; and it passed 
into the other European languages through the Spanish, 
which acquired it during the occupation of a part of Spain 
by the Arabs. 

ALCUIN, or, as he called himself in Latin, Flaccns 
Albinus, was one of the most learned persons of the 
eighth century. He appears to have been bom about the 
year 735, an<l probably in the city of York or the neigh¬ 
bourhood, though some authorities make him a native of 
Spotiand. He tells us himself, he receiverl his education 
at York, where be had successively for his masters Egbert 
and Elbert, who were afterwards suceesstvoly archbishops of 
that see. He there acquired a knowledge of the Latin lan¬ 
guage, and some acquaintance also, it would appear, with the 
Greek and the Hebrew, He afterwards became himself mas¬ 
ter of the sch<Kd, and taught with much reputation. He was 
also appointed keeper of tho libraiy which Egbert had founded 
in the cathedral,- of the contents of which he has given 
us a minute and curious account in one of his poems. Being 
equally eminent for piety as for learning, he was likewise 
wdainetl a deacon of the cathedral; and we may mention 
here, that through modesty, ai, is stated, he never afterwards 
would accept of any higher rank in the priesthood. Having 
been sent by Elbcrt B successor, Enbaloe, to Reme to pro- 
cu#e for him the pallium, Alcuin on his retiirii passed 
through I%»!tna, where the Emperor Charlemagne then was. 
At the kivitation oi the ernperot he consented, as soon as he 
Should have executed his niission, to come to Kranee; and 
ueeordii^, is aw SMW year, (789,) he proceeded to that 
emtry, fikwn after tu-rival, hie patron bestowed 


hida Rie (diiWys of Ferridiea in the OdtiiKaei md StiilMff 
at Troves, knw tbe littlo taaim»te/cf of Rt. dossil is Ht^ihisati 
But the priricipBl ocoupation of Alcuin wUs-ias a. puhlic 
teacher of what was Rien etiled tl» foidan iailliPl 
oirtde of human learning. In thig oaptanty hd'-WtIii Jteqoea% 
honoured with the attendance at lets^ of tihe emperW 
himself, children, and the lotSof Uts court, Theidei^ 
where he j^noipally taught was, ptUbtbly. Aix-larChai»lle, 
which was the chief residenoe of the emperor, ^he scho^ 
thus estahlisbed by Alcuin is considerra ..fay French anti¬ 
quaries as the germ from which the Ilnivemity of Paris ori¬ 
ginated; and the example and exertions this foteiipaer 
were undoubtedly mainly iustnanentol in> seltindling is 
the country of his adoption the Mtinguished ligfax of soieneh 
and literature. Muck of AleUin's time wM olao eecupi^ 
in theological controversy, and other .faifaostm .eumtect^ 
with bis clerical calling. In 799, on |b|j3faath nf ltbte> 
iilibot of St. Martin of Tours, the empmw^eve him that 
abbey also; and some time after, having omained leane to 
retire from court, ho estaMished a school here, wfaieh iooti 
became greatly celebrated. In bis old age Alcuin gaWi 
himself up almost exclusively to theoh^ical gtudisa j and 
besides cumposing many treatises in (bail .depaiitiBant^ 
copied with his own hand the whole of the ^kl and KeW 
Testament, introducing numerous eorreotiofts as be po- 
oeeded. This edition came to be looked upon as a stand^dt 
and many transcripts were made from it. There is still to 
be seen in the library of the Fathers of the Oratory of Sit. 
Philip of Neri, at Rome, a Bible, which is beUev^ to be, 
as some versos written on it state, a copy given fav Alcuin 
to Charlemagno. Alcuin died on tiie 19tli of May, 804, and 
was buried iii the church of St. Martin. Over his remains 
was inscribed, on a plate of copper, an epitaph composed hy 
himself, of which the following are two of the lines: 

QimkI nnne m, fuf^ram, raniosuB in c»be» viftter 
£i (|uuil nunc eg'’ fuiorus cri*. 

Of the writings of Alcuin several have been printed sepa¬ 
rately, both in France and England; but the first edition of 
his colUwted works was that published at Paris in 1617, by 
Andre Duchesne, (Andreas Qucreetanu.s,) in one volume, 
folio. A much more complete edition, however, appeared 
at R.atiaboii, in two volumes, folio, in 1777, under tiie super¬ 
intendence of M. Frohen, the Prince Abbot of Ratkbon. 
It contains many pieces which had never before been pub¬ 
lished, but which' were found in manuscript id the libraries 
of France, England, and Italy. 

ALCYONEdE (Savigny), a group of marine produo- 
ttons somewhat similar to the sponges, but more distinutly 
belonging to animated nature. IVe are indebted to Pat- 
las, Gaertner, Savigny, Spix, and Lamouroux, for what is 
known of their singular structure. Both in the fresh ahd 
the dried state they ore of much greater specific gravity and 
solidity than the sponges, and frequently omit a disagreeable 
odour. They vary much in form, some being in a shapeless 
mass or crust, and others lobed, fingered, branched, or with 
rounded musbioom-likc projections The interior substance 
is spongy or enrky, surrounded hy tube-like rays inclosed in 
a leathery sort of membrane. 

The tentacules or arms (lentaeida) of the animal inhabit¬ 
ing these productions are eight or more, which distingui^es 
them from the complex AsHdiai of Savigny, Which have six. 
These are almost all pectinated and fUmished with papilho. 
The cuntractility of these arms varies with the age of the 
individual, as weU as with the season and the particular ex¬ 
posure. 

The cells in which the animals lodge are round,^unequal 
in diameter, and about a sixth or a fifth of an inefc in depth, 
separated from each other by thin partitions, which are ren¬ 
dered opaque by a great number of solid globules. 

The alcyonese aro found in all sea* and at varieue ^pths, 
subsisting, it would appear, on marine plahts. They & not, 
however, seem to like places which are o^en loft tiie 

ebbing irf' tho tklo, and hence we have lieVer met tfi'nh 
recent, except about the low water-mark of^spri>»iif-*Wos; 
and they seem to delight in places sheMelWd. hy rocks from 
tho sweep of currents, or the agteam rf «» waves, tfid 
where the light is rather obscure, Tne jr are found, there- 
fore, to lie most numerous in deep arnfm. , . .. 

M, Lamouroux makes trine genera, of Which wo latidl 
here only notice the three, whose names we foiTOfariwBa 
that of Ae gtoup—the tdeyotriuiBi the ateyonelfal tm ttw 

hbdttm, W iMmiU Olfftnm tiWolt M «wl 
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M Slw Bii<ys Bwsts. It oensuts of stul^ulsr ohms ««n- 
ttaotsdnt and terminating u^,avaryi»« number of 

fliiaiii i|iii!iiwiinbe" eolour varies ftom white tinged 
ii^ ftekilii'V'VM?' deep orange, which forms a tine eon- 
itast f hite coioui of the inhabiting ani- 

ft freah'water specie#, fensd in 
pmds and springs about Pam, by Bose and Brugui^re, 
attached to aquatic plants. It has been ranked Inmorck 
aaong fresh-wfter sponges, but, as M. Lamouioux tiiinks, 
faipK^rljr. * 

- Meuomdium gelatinonen is very variable in form; thick, 
lyniiieiiy, the branchim being blunt. It is found attached to 
;^lid sands or upon rocks by means of a sort of paste, from 
which Brises a sWrt cylindrical Ibotstalk about the thickness 
•f a crow's qul^ ' it is phosphorescent in certain seasons, 
it only lives itiswjifcp water, and is never found except when 
'drawn up in the nets of flihetmen. 

» ALDBORdUGH, a parish in Yorkshire, with a popula¬ 
tion Of 2447 inhabitants, tujmprehending the boroughs of 
Aldborough and Boroughbridge, on the south bank of the 
Uro, both disfranchised by tlie Refbrm Bill. Aldborough 
is a place of great antiquity, anil has been supposed by some 
to have been the capital of the Brigantes, the most powerful 
of the nations Ot Britain before the conquest of that iKiople 
by the Romans. But, however this be, the remains, which 
attest the former greatness of the place, go no higher than 
the Roman dominion. Under that people Aldborough had 
the name of Isurium, which it lost upon the in vasion of the 
Saxons, who gave it the appellation of Aid-burgh (Old Bo¬ 
rough or Town). The ancient walls are stated by Drake 
(Hist, and Antiq. of York) to have been about a mile and a 
half in circuit and inclosing a space nearly square. Many 
Roman antiquities have been dug uj), including coins, sig¬ 
nets, piece.! of urns, &c.: and there have been found the 
remains of atjueduets cut in great stones and covered with 
Roman tile, and of a temple bnili on what is called the Bo¬ 
rough Hill; also several mosaic pavements. The remains 
of Isurium hare served for the pavements and the walls of 
out-buildings, both in Aldborough and Boroughbridge, 
which latter place, about half a mile to the west of the 
former, rose on its decline. 

Three remarkable obelisks are yet remaining to the west 
of Boroughbridge, and are therefore nearer to it than to 
Aldborough; but they are connected in their origin with 
Isurium. Antiquaries do not agree whether they are Bri¬ 
tish or Roman monuments. They are vulgarly called the 
Devil's Arrows, and are rougji blocks of iKjarsc rag-stone. 
The middle one is above thirty feet from the top to the base, 
which is six tect below the surface. 

Aldborough rimtains only (120 inhabitants, and is about 
sixteen miles N.W. of "Vork. [See Bokotiohbuidok.] 
Tliero U another place of the same name on the coast 
of Suffolk, once a town of considerable importance, hut 
reduced by the encroachments of the sea, which has 
washed away the market-place and a whole street during 
the last centitry. It was also disfranchised by the Reilwin 
^ill. Tile town is pleasantly situated between the river 
Aide and the sea, and is much inhabited by flshemien, 
pilots, and other seafaring people. Some corn is exported, 
and the curing of sprats and herrings carried on to a consi- 
<derahle extent. It has been frequented of late as a bathing 
place. Population, 1341. Distant from Ipswich twenty- 
five miles, imm london ninety-four. 

ALUIfBARAN, the Arabic name of a large and bright 
star of the first magnitude, called in modern catalogues 
a Taori, situated in the eye of the constellation Taurus, 
whepce it is colled also by the Arabs Ain at. 7’haur, the 
bulTs^eye, It is the bright star in tlw group of five, known 
by the panm pf tite HvAnKs, on wliich account it is called 
-by Pkderoy a 'Ka/twfihs rSiv'Ydiuv. Its light is rather 
mddish, and of late years it has beemuo remarkable as having 
,, i)«eo tiequentiy occulted by the moon, and having exhibited 
ihe cqrioua phenomenon of pyrneetion on the moon's disk. 
[1^ Pccm»TiTio.t(.] It is easily found in tb« heaveushyi, 
tiie following direetipns. If a Ime he drawn through the 
ihree oonspimums stars forming the heU of Orion, tetearrii 
the^ad, it -passes just below Aldebaran and the Hyados; 
if iA» fe$t, it passes tlirough Sirius, which is a^uC 

the same distance tirom tire belt as Ahlebaran. Tins is 
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We subjoin the right ascetision and declitlatiim of Alde- 
baran at the beginning of the years and l(j34 . TJie 
difference is owing to the precession ot the equinoxes, as this 
star has no perceptible proper motion. 

Dote. KigUt Anainslon. North DeclinaUoa. 

1800. 4 ' 24 24 16° S' 52" 

1834. 4 26 24-2 16 10 8'2 

Annual motion in right ascension . 3“ "4263 

--declination . . 7"'OOS 

ALDER. [See Ai-nusT] 

ALDERMAN. Tliis word is from the Anglo-Saxon 
ealdorman or eoldonnan. The term ealdorman is composed 
otealdor, originally tlie comparative degree of the adjective 
eatd, ‘ old,' and man; but the wonl enldor was also used by 
the Anglo-Saxons as a substantive, and as such it was nearly 
synonymous with the old English tenh eld&r, which Wc so 
often meet with in the English version of the Bible. A prior 
of a monastery was called TemfUes-ealdnr; the magistrate of 
a district, Hiredes-ealdor; the magistrate of a hundred, Hun- 
dredes-ealdor, &c. In a philological souse, the terms eitidof 
and eatdormafi were synonymous and eiiuivaleut; but in 
their political acceptation they differ, the former lieing more 
f'eneral, and, wlien used to express a speisiftc degree, com¬ 
monly denoting one that is lower titan ealdwman. In both 
terms the notion of some high trust or office, as well as that of 
rank or dignity, seems to be inherent; but ealdorman at the 
same time expressed a definite degree of Iwreditary rank or 
nobility which ca/ttor does not so necessarily imply. Princes, 
earls, goveinorsof provinces, and other persons of distinction, 
were generally termed Aldermen by the Anglo-Saxons. 
But besides this general signification of the word, it was 
also applied to certain officers in particular; thus there was 
an Alderman of all England, (aldermameus totim Angtim,) 
the nature of whose office and duties the learned Speiman 
says ‘ he cannot divine, unless it e.orres)>onded to the office 
of Chief Justiciary of England in later times.’ There was 
also a King's Aldennan, (aldermunnus regis,) who has been 
supposed to have been an occasional judge, with an autho¬ 
rity or commission from the king to administer justice in 
particular districts: it is very possible, however, that his 
duties may have resembled those exercised by the king's 
sergeant in the time of Bracton, when there are strong traces 
of the existence of an officer so called, appointed by the 
king for each county, and whose duty it was to prosecute 
pleas of tlie crown in the king's name. Speiman, however, 
doubts whether the King's Alderman may not have been 
the same person with the Alderman of the county, who was 
a kind of local judge, entrusted, to a certain extent, with the 
administration of civil and criminal justice. Besides those 
above mentioned, there were also Aldermen of cities, bo¬ 
roughs, ande,asties, and Aldermen ol hundreds, upon whose 
particular fiinctions it would, at this distance of (ime, be use¬ 
less to speculate. ..... , . ... 

In modem times, Aldermen are individuals invested by 
charter with certain privileges and duties in municipal cor¬ 
porations, either as civil magistrates themselves, or as asso¬ 
ciates to the chief civil inagistratos of cities or corporate 
towns. These privileges and duties, and also the rutes 
which regulate the eleotion and promotion, of those officers, 
are of course as various as tho provisions of tlw different 
charters under which they act, 

ALDiIRNEY, or AUfelGNY, one of tire islands in tlie 
EngltiffiUbannel, lying in the hay of Avranehes foniied by 
the peitffilnila of Cotentibi (which constitutes part of the 
department of La in Normandy, and the coast of 

Brittany; It is tiSi' nearest of tliis group of islands to ^ 
French emwt, being nbout seven milw wert of ^ 
Hogne. in Normandy, from which it is separated by tbs 
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Strait or’ ‘Race Alderney,' a channel vciy dangerous in 
Btomy weather, ffota its conllictiug currents, bit safe at 
other times, and affording sufficient dcptli of water for the 
largest ships. The remnant of the French fleet cscapetl 
thnrugh the Race of Alderney, after the defeat of Tourville 
Ivy the comhinod navies of England and Holland, under 
Admiral Russell, in l B»Z. Alderney is distant from Guern¬ 
sey (N.E. by N.) about fifteen miles, or twenty from port to 
port t from Jersey about thirty-tlireo miles from coast to 
coast, lud forty-five from port to port; and about fifty-five 
or sixty miles S. by E. of 1‘ortlaud Bill, the nearest point of 
England. The communication with Guernsey is much 
more frequent and regular than with Jersey. Alderney 
posscasesfour vessels, the total tonnage of which is only 150. 
During the oyster spason some of them ply on the French 
coast; but two, at least, run regularly to Guernsey, paying 
!i visit oceusionally to Jersey. 

The island is about miles long, from N.E. 1»> S.W.; 
about IJ broad ; and about 8 miles in circuit. The S.K. 
coast is formed by picturesque and lofty cliffs, from 100 to 
2O0 feet high : but as the island shelves towards the N.E. 
the coasts in that direction arc of less elevation, and more 
indented with small bays, such as those of l.a>ngy or Cfitel 
(query, Ghfitel—Ostle ?) bay on the E., and of Braye on 
the N.W. The last affords good anchorage, and near 
it is the, only harbour in the island, that of Crabby, whioh, 
however, is fit for none but small vossoLs. The approach 
io the island is dangerous in bad woutlier. in consequence 
uf tile rapidity and diversity of the currents, and the roi'ks 
and islets wliicli surroiind it in eviuy direction. Six 
miles, or thereabouts, to the west lies a cluster of rocks, 
culled ‘The Caskets,' included in the compass of a mile, 
and having, on the S.W. side, a natural hariiour, in which 
a frigate may shelter as in a dock. The light-houses on 
these rocks are three in number, and so situated sus to fonn 
a triangle.. They are called ,St. I'eter, .St. 'riiomas, and 
Donjon. The platform of each is sheathed with copper, a.s 
are also the staircase.s, to prci cut their destruction iii case 
of fire. The men who have the care of the liglit.s keep a 
journal of the wind and weather ; they have ii lelegriipli for 
the purpose of communicating with the agent of the Trinity 
House, (which corporation has the charge of the light¬ 
houses,) also a little brewery and a forge. Tlicir salary is 
about fifty pounds per annum. VIpoii these rocks, or others 
in the vicinity. Prince William, only son of Henry I., 
perished by shipwreck, in the year 11!:»; and in 1714 the 
Victory, of 110 gun-s, was lost, with 11 (U) men. 

The climate is mild and healthy : the soil sandy, gritty, 
and gravelly round the coast, but in tiic valleys il is very 
fertile, producing excellent corn and tlic best kind of 
potatoos, much superior to those of Jersey or Guernsey. In 
the meadows they grow rye-grass and clover, which give 
excellent milk and liutlor. The gi-ass lands occupy about 
one-third of the area of the island. The land is generally 
elevated, but consists both of high and low tracts ; a good 
supply of excellent water is procured in every part of the 
island. The Alderney cows maintain their reputation : they 
are easily dislinguislied from those of tlie iieigVdiouring 
islands, Viy being remarkably small and straight in the back. 

Tilt: population of Alderney is decreasing by emigralioii, 
which is attriliutcd to want of trade and eniploymcnt. Tile 
majority of the emigrants go to Guernsey and Jersey ; some 
to America. The population was, in IBlH, 1308; in 1821, 
1151 ; in 1823, lOfili ; and in 1831 ,1015, of whom 447 were 
males, and 508 females. The number of inliahited houses, 
in 1831, was 217 ; of houses uninhabited or building, .08; 
and of families, 246. Of those last, 79 were employed in 
agriculture, 60 in trade and handicrafts, and 107 were not 
included in either of these classes. The inhabitants are a 
getod deal engaged in fishing, to wdiich their insular sitna- 
tioii and the abundance of fish supply an ample induce¬ 
ment. ‘ The town,’ which is known simply by that de¬ 
signation. is situated in a beautiful valley nearly in the 
centre of the island, with roads loading to Braye and 
Longy Bays, and cotuprehonds all the liouses in Alderney. 
It is (lartly paved, lint presents, ns may be supposed, few 
buildings worthy of notice. The clmrch is dedicated to 
St. Anne, and the parish is in the diocese of Winchester. 
The government-house is near tlie church. A’^***^*‘^“* 
monastery atLongy Bay has been made to servo fnyrpuriioso 
• of a barrack in time of war, and a depot for niiUtary stores 
.'Ami aa hospital since the conclusion of the peace. The 
cootauu fbe decayed foundations of a castle wbivh 


bears the nifttie of ‘Easel;:farm.’ from having 

time the resmence of the Earl of Essex, the mvqutjm'jHf; ■ 

QuWn-Elizabeth. ' ..i’,. 

As the islands of (Guernsey ami Jcrsw,'1W,th^ ^ 
pendencies, formed part of foe Duchy Of Nbrmkntty.t^ , 
are therefole the relics of the extensive domains which the 
Kings of England once possosse^d in France, they are sub-" 
ject to th^crown, but not, unless cspistiaily mentioned, to 
the acts of the legislature of this country, reoe Goeknsky.J ,' 
Alderney is a dependency of Guernsey. The dvil power » 
vested ill six jurats, who are chosen by &e ^ople, and hold 
their offices for life, nnlcas remove for misbehaviour. 
Tliese, with twelve ‘ Douzainiers,’ representetives of the 
people, form a sort oflocallegislature, the douzainiora havtoF 
only the powerofdcliherating, not of voting; neitherictms 
power possessed by the governor of Guorq^W 
mint, tlioiigh the presence of one of thesc'isy^uisite. The 
same jurats, the eldest acting as president, Fith the king S 
prwjurator and advocate, (the )ast a harnsteTi) uitf 
gri^'fT, or registrar, nominated by the governor, constitute 
the court of jmsticc; from which, however, an appeal lies 
to the royal courl at Guernsey, and, in ^e last ifOwW, to 
tlic king in council. In criminal cases, the court at Ald^- 
ncy only collects and transmits evidence to the anpertor 
court at Guernsey, where the .sentence is proilounced and 
carried into execution. The local militia is remposed of 
four companies of infiinlry and a brigade of nrtillerj’. The 
men arc furnished witli clothing and accoutrements at the 
cost of till' government, but receive no pay when callea oun 
Tliey arc excellent marksmen. The officere are afmomted 
by the Lieuteiianl-Governor of Guernsey. The mmtia and 
icg'olar troops logelhcr may amount to 300 moii. 

Tlic inluiliilants ti|ipoar to have embraced Hie Protestant 
religion about the time of the lletorniatioii iti England . at 
inesent (hev are about oipiallv divided between the Esta¬ 
blishment iiiid the 'Wesleyan Methodists, who have a chapel. 
Persons unite uneducated are unUnovai. All speak and write 
either Freneli or Engli.sli. Tlie last is spoken h\ about half, 
and umlerstooil l.y all. There are tiiree vveek-day scIktoIs-- 
oiie priv;ite, one maintained hy John Le Mesurier, Esap, and 
one hy the Rev. Mr. Lys, the rector: also two Sutiday- 
sehools coimceted with the two places of worship. 

Akleriiev was called Riduna hy tlie Romans, flie Nor¬ 
mans settliid here at an early period ; and it has been ob¬ 
served, that the island remained nmler the English mn- 
mirchs, who wx're al.so Dukes ol Normandy, when theit con¬ 
tinental dominions were lost. Few or no antiquities are 
found exi'i'pliiig tlie castle and monastery above noticed. 
In April, lS;i2, seven stone coHins, one of them eontaimng 
some human remains, wer • dug up, and have been supposed 
to point out the site of the ancient hurial-ground ol the 
island. There arc, at dillhrcnt spots on tlie coast, two stones 
wrought hy milurc in the, shaiiuof a chair. One on the N.W, 
of the island, is called * the Monk'sChair ;’ the other, on the 
S.W., commonly l isited by strangers, is called ‘llie » 
Scat.’ It lie*, in 49“ 45' N.lat., 2° 13'W. long. [Cotn- 
miHitrc'licm from .Tciwct/, Ste.] 

AEDlNli EDITIONS. [See Mahutivs.] 
ALDROFr.YND (DLVSSES), the most celiforatcd na¬ 
turalist of the sixtoenlli century, was born at Bologna ai 
1527, wlioic be died the 4 th of May, 166.5, at the age of 
seventy-eight. Ho was of a noble family, and on the title- 
paoe of his posthumous works he is dcsignaled a patrician; 
on'^thosc published by biras.elf he is termed philosopher, 
physician, and professor id natural history in the gymnasium , 
ol' Bologna. Nothing seems to have been recorded of his 
early stiidies, and but few incidents of his after life. It is 
only known that he visited several parts of Europe in quest 
of knowledge in his favourite science. AtScording to M. Au- 
bert Ic Mire, he gave a painter whom he employed in draw¬ 
ing specimens a yearly salary of two hundred crown*-for 
upwards of thirty years, and engag^ as engraver*,^risto- 
pher Coriolanns; Lorenzo Bennini, and other*. Tlie ex- ■ 
penses which he incurred in this way, BsSiyell as m the 
imrcliase of specimens, exhausted hi* ftjfliihe ; and it is 
reported he w'as so much reduced in circumstoTOes, that 
having become blind in hi* old age, he was ctmpelled to go 
into the hospital of Bologna, where he di^. ^tJiwever, 
ha.s been doubted; but the only grounds all^ fw the 
tloubt are, ‘ that it 1* not probable the senate ot Bidog^i;, to 
whom he bequeathed his cabinet and hi* menuacra|t(i@«hd 
who appropmted a considerable sum to continue the pub¬ 
lication of to woAs after to death* wonU have suffisnsd hiSa 



to^^dwinf' ^ li|btuDe; f^bila, bis widow even expressly 
BiQQtioiu,.iti the dedication of one of these voliitnes, that' he 
wia honoured aSd upheld by the magistrates.' tBiog^, 
vertelle, ajX, dfflg|JkovAtfD.t But so for fifom these chcuih- 
stanoes as this wi-iter supposes, the whole 

tOiimr .of bographictd history renders it exeeedinglv pr^able 
that-Aldrovapd m^ht have been neglected during^’life, and 
honoured after his In the vulumc published by the 

widow, we have foujitt'ho dedication as is above stated ; ex¬ 
cept wp consider as such the words on the title-page, ‘ .drf 
illMtrhsimum, S^natum Bononiensem and it would surely 
be anextmordinaiy thing to construe the preposition ‘ad' 
into ‘ honoured and. upheld.' 

His vrorks on natural history are compri.scd in thirteen 
foUoyoiuines, in Latin, of which he himself only published 
four, namely, three ppon Bu’ds; dated 1599, 1600, and 1603, 
reprinted at Frasi^jrt in 1610; and one upon Insects in 
lopti. In 1606, iirffloMiately alter his death, his widow pub¬ 
lished a volume oK'Ej^ia.ngumeous Animals, including Shells 
and Corals, The auhseouent volumes on Quadrupeds, Ser¬ 
pents, Monsters, Minerals, and Trees, were published at the 
expense of tlie senate of Bologna, under the superintendence 
of the profo»spr.s in the gymnasimn—Cornelius Uterverius, 
a Dutchman ;.TbaTnas IX-mpstcr, a Scotsman; Bartholomew 
Ambrosinus Bologna, and Ovid Montalbanns of Bologna. 

It is difoeult to prociirc a uniform edition of all the thir¬ 
teen volumes ; and the one on Minerals is rare. 

The merits of the author have been, in our judgment, 
greatly misrepresented by writers on natural history. ‘Wo 
can only,’ say.s the writer of his life in the Biograpliic Uni- 
versclle, ‘ ponsideV the books of Aldrovand as an enormous 
compilatioti without taste and without genius, while the plan 
and tnauner of Ihom ate in a great measure borrowed from 
Gesucr. Buffon says, witli reason, that they would lie re¬ 
duced one-tenth if all the inutilities and tilings foreign to the 
subject were espunged. ■“ On the subject of the cock arid 
bull, " adds this great naturalist, “ Aldrovand tolls us all that 
has over been written about cocks mid hulls;—all the ideas 
w liich the ancients entertained of them ; all that has been 
imagined of their virtues, eharaetcr, and courage ; all the 
circumstances in which they have been emjiloyed; all the 
tales wliieh old women har e told of them ; all the luii'acles 
wliieli they were made to pcrfiirm in the mythological ages; 
all tlie suhjects of superslition which they have furnished; 
all the comparisons which poets have drawn from them ; all 
the attributes which have been uceorded to them ; all the 
representations of them in hieroglyphics and heraldry; and 
in a word, all Iho liistories and fables which have ever been 
related on the subject of cocks and bulls." ’ 

Now so far from this copiousness of illustration being an 
objection, it is to us one of tlie greatest recommendations of 
tire works of Aldrovand, without whoso aid the works of 
Uutfon himself would have frequently been meagre and im¬ 
perfect. The worst of it is, that by thus fixing on Aldro¬ 
vand the character of a retailer of fables, one of his chief 
merits is quite thrown into the shadewe allude to his 
very extensive personal observations, and his numerous dis¬ 
sections, with his consequent corrections of errors in pre¬ 
ceding naturalists, particularly Aristotle, Albertus Magnus, 
and Gesner. It is singular that he uniformly terms Gesiter 
‘ Ornithologus,' and never once, so far as we have obsen ed, 
gives him his own name; probably because, while he gives 
him all due praise, he often corrects his mistakes, and might 
dislike to appear personal. 

Several specimens from his cabinet arc still to be seen at 
tire Institute of Bologna; hut his numerous MSS. were re¬ 
moved to Pails by Napoleon, and we do not know whether 
they have been restored. 

ALDUS. [See MANnTiu.s.] 

ALE. The etymology of tliis word is rather uncertain; 
the most prohablo conjecture is, that it is Anglo-Saxon. 
Fm specific information tcspocting the mode of mamifac- j 
turing ale, and its distinction from beer and porter, we 
must refer to BasWJWO, confining this article to a general 
history ^ ale tupan article of consumption by man. The 
use of an intoxicating beverage composed of bailey or 
other grain steeped in water and afterwards fermented, may 
be trawl in aeveral parts of the ancient world. Pliny the ' 
Naturalist states, that in his time it was in general use 
amongst all the several nations who inhabited the westehi 
part ^ JJurope; and, according to him, it was not con¬ 
fined to those northern countries whose climate did not 
peiiptt the successful cumvation ef the grape. He mentious 


that the' inhabitants of Egypt and Spain used a ^pd of al« ^ 
and says thte though it was differently named' 

‘'countries, w Wits universally the same liquor.' FUb.- 
Nat. Hist. Ifo. xiv. c. 22. Herodotus, who wrote 600 yeaia 
before Pliny, tells us that the Egyptians used a liquor mode 
of barley (ii. 7'?.) Dion Cassius ailudestq a similar beverage 
amongst the people inhabiting the shofos of the Adriatic, 
lib. 49, De Pannomis. Tacitus states, tliat the ancient 
Germans ‘ for their drink drew a liquor from bailey or 
other grain, and fermented it so as to make it resemble 
wine.’—Tacit. De Mar. Germ. c. 23. Ale Was alBo the fa* 
vourite liquor of the Anglo-Saxons and Danes ; it is con¬ 
stantly mentioned as one of the constituents of their feasts; 
and before tlie introduction of Christianity amongst the 
northern nations, it was an article of belief amongst them 
that drinking copious draughts of ale foripisd one of tlie chief 
felicities of their heroes in the Hall of Odui'. It is expressly 
named as one of the liijuors provided for a royal banquet iii 
the reign of Edward the Confessor. If the accounts giveft 
by IsidorusandOrosiusof the method of making ale amongst 
the ancient Britons and other Celtic nations be correct, it is 
evident that it did not materially differ from our modern 
brewing. They state, ‘that the grain is steeped in water 
and made to germinate; it is then dried and ground; after 
which it is infused in a certain quantity of water. Which is 
afterwards fermented.’ (lJ.enTy'&History of Englan<t,‘‘‘Vo\.ti, 
p. .364.) 

In early periods of the history of England, ale and bread 
appear to have been considered as equally victuals or abso¬ 
lute necos6arie.s of life. Hiis appears from the various 
assizes or ordinances of bread and ale (ussisenpams et cer- 
visice) which were passed from time to time for the purpose 
j of regulating the price and quality of these articles. In the 
SIst year of the reign of Ilenry III. (1266) a statute was 
passed, the preamble of wliieli alludes to earlier statutes on 
the same subject, by which a graduated scale was established 
for the price of ale throughout England. It declared that 
‘ when a quarter of wheat, was sold for three sliillings, ot 
three shillings and four-pence, and a quarter of barley for 
twenty pence or twenty-four pence, and a quarter of oats for 
fifteen pence, brewers in cities could afford to sell two gal¬ 
lons of ale for a penny, and out of cities three gallons for a 
penny; and when in a town (in hurgo) three gallons are 
sold for a penny, out of a town they may and ought to sell 
four.’ In process of time this uniform scale of price became 
extremely inconvenient and oppressive; and by thesstatute 
23 Henry Vlll. e. 4, it was enacted that ale-brewers should 
eliai ge for their ale such price.s as might appear convenient 
and suflicient in the discretion of the justices of the peace 
within whose jurisdiction such ale-brewers should dwell. 
The price of ale was regulated by provisions like those 
above stated, and the quality was ascertained by officers 
of great antiquity, called ‘ gusiatores cervisier,' —ale-taatqfs, 
or nle-conncrs. These officers were regularly chosen evoty 
year in the coiirt-lect of each "nianor, and were sworn ‘ to 
examine and assay the beer and ale, and to take care that 
they wore good and wholesome, and sold at proper prices 
accvirding to the assize; and also to present all defaults of 
brewers to the next court-leet.’ Similar officers were also 
appointed in borouglis and towns corporate; and in many 
places, in compliance with charters or ancient custom, ale- 
tasters are, at the present day, annually chosen and sworn, 
though the duties of the office' are fallen into disuse. These 
ancient regulations appear to have been dictated by a regard 
to public health; but in modern times, since ale and beer 
have become exciseahle commodities, the numerous re.strie- 
tions and provisions which have been introduced are directed 
principally to the security of the reiemie and the conve¬ 
nient collection of duties; though they undoubtedly secure 
iho consumer, to a certain extent, from any adulteration of 
the article by the admixture of impropci- ingredients. 

AI.EHOtlSES. The adoption of efficient measures for 
the regulation of houses appropriattri, to the SBle of in¬ 
toxicating liquors among the lower orders of the people has 
been found, especially in populous countriesto.be absolutely 
necessaiy to the well-being of society. Upon practical 
subjects, the experience of the past is alw'aysthe best guide 
to an opinion for the future ; and it may, therefore, be useflil 
to trace, suroiaary manner, the history of the laws which 

have heeff ijSmplpyed in this comvtry for effecting the duo 
regulation of alehouses. By the common law of England, 
it was us lawftil for a person to open a house for the sale of 
beer anti ale as to,, keep a shop for the purjiose of oonve- 
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ariently selling any oliier comraodlty by which lie nolght 
^ choose *9 gain his livelihow; subject only to a atfmlnil pro¬ 
secution for s nitisanee if Hs house was kept in a disordWly* 
manner, by peimitting tippling or excessive drinking) or 
eneouragii^ Wd oompaay to resort thither, to the dagger 
«nd duturbnnoe d^khe neighbourhood. As civilization aiut 
fqndadoa inereaeM, this restriction was found to be insufli- 
dent; and so early as the eleventh year of the reign of 
JELanry Vll, (1494) an act of parliament passed by which two 

fc stice8 of the peace were empowered ‘ to rejectcom- 
on selling of ale.' This slight notice of the sublet in the 
etatute 2 Henry VII., c. 2, seems to have been entirely dis¬ 
regarded in practice; and by a statute passed in 1552, 
(5 and 6 Edward YI., c. 25.) reciting, that ‘ intolerable hurts 
and tronldes to the commonwealth daily greW and increased 
through such abuses and disorders as were had and used in 
common alehouses and other houses celled tippling-houses,’ 
power was given to magistrates to forbid the selling of hoer 
and ale at such alehouses; and it was enacted that' none 
should be suffered to keep Rehouses unless they were pub¬ 
licly admitted and allowed at the sessions, or by two justices 
of the peace; and the justices wore directed to take security, 
by rec^nizances, firom all keepers of alehouses, against tiie 
using of unlawful games, and for the maintenance of good 
order therein; which recognizances were to he certifled to 
the quarter sessions, and tnore recorded.’ Authority is then 
given to the justices at quarter sessions to inquire whether 
any acts have been done by alehouse-keepers whidt may 
subject them to a forfeiture of their recognizances. It is 
also provided that ‘if any person, not allowed by the justices, 
should keep a common mehouse, he might ho committed to 
gaol for throe days, and, before his deliverance, must enter 
Into a recognizance not to repeat bis offence; a certificate of 
the recognizance and the offence is to be given to the next 
sesaions, where the offender is to be fined 20«.' This statute 
formed the commeneement of the licensing system, and was 
the first act of the legislature wliich placed alehouses ex¬ 
pressly under the control and direction of the local magis¬ 
trates ^ and dchouses continued to he regulated by its 
provisions, without any further interference of the le^sla- 
ture, for upwards of fifty years. 

In 1604 a statute was passed (2 Jac. I., c. 9) expressly, 
as its preamble states, for the purpose of restraining the 
* inordinate haunting and tippling in inns, alehouses, 
and other vietualling houses.' This act of parliament re¬ 
cites, that ‘the ancient, true, and principal use of such 
houses was for the lodging of wayfaring people, and for 
the supply of the wants of such as were not able, by greater 
quaptities, to make their provision of victuals, and not 
for entertainment and harbouring of lewd and idle people, 
to spend their money and their time in lewd and dinnken 
mannerand tlien enacts ‘ that any alehouse-keeper suf¬ 
fering the inhabitants of any city, town, or village, in which 
his alehouse is situated, (excepting persons invited by any 
traveller as his companion during his abode there; excepting 
also labourers and handicraflsTnen, on working-days, for one 
hour at dmnor time to take their diet, and occasional work¬ 
men in cities, by the day, or by the great, lodging at such 
alehouses during the time of thoir working,) to continue 
drinking or tippling therein, shall forfeit lOu. to the poor of 
the parish for each ofience.’ From the exceptions intro¬ 
duced in litis statute, and also from the preamble, it is quite 
clear that, in the time of James 1., alehouses were used for 
H purpose which is now almost wholly discontinued; and 
that it was then common for country labourers both to eat 
titelr meals and to lodge in tlicm. This practice might have 
arisen feqm tlic injudicious pruhibition of cottages in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and the statutes of Inmates, which li¬ 
mited tlw number of inmates in a house to one family; or it 
may have been the natural step in the progress of civiliza¬ 
tion, from the absolute dependence of the safvant on his 
master, both for subsistence and lodging, to the improved 
condition of the free labourer, who provides himself with 
Bcoessaries, 

.The operation of the last-mentioned statute was limited 
Id the end of the next session of parliament, in the course 
of whi^ a statute (4 Jac. I., c. 4) was passed, Imposing a 
•MiUklty upon persons selling beer or ale to unlicensed tue- 
heUM h«^w ; and by another statute (4 JanblME 5) of the 
saihe parhiuaejgt, it was enacted that • every pmrsi^ii conviete.d, 

K tiM vfern a mamstrato, of remaining drinking or tip- 
in an al«ilOMM,»OTUld pay a penalty of 3r. 4d.for each 
tflfonceiMidiade&ubwpymbntheplaeedmtbc stwkifor 


fo^ houn,*,, ^he l«tt«statHfe forthiw di^M; tltat' 
rmating in alehouses 8hi3l |w diligently proseiiM ani lde 
of bifi^ jtistioes ^ pssize, and justtee* sg ^ paaadj 
and corplSraie ma^sfeitBi; and mat ell eta^hJ**, amatm* 
AaaJ andoiaiw officers in their owlhi,ali^ 
he o»to|d to present sueb afenee* <piffiin their mpwm 
jurismmons.' 'The nsoct lcgishdive notice of alehouses it^ni 
the nh Jac. I.,c. 10, whieh, nfter jcamting that ‘ natwitb- 
stonding former laws, the sioe drinM^ ^ 

drunkenness did mure and mwe ahp^d, enacts, as an ad- 
ditionorpunishment upon alebonse-l&pfes ^endihgagainst 

former Btattttes. that, for the space d^tiiree yean, they i^uld 
he utterly disabled from keeping ah tilehouae. The2lBt Jam 

1., c. 7, declares, that the abovenmontioned stattttaa, hatdng 
been found by experience to be good and necassazy fows 
shall, with some additions to tiie penalties, and othm> trifling 
alterations, he put in due execution, ffl^timitinue fiae ever. 
A short statute was passed soon after tlffi|tioession of Charles 

1., (1 Car. I., c. 4.) which supplied dji 'tideidBntal omission 
in the statutes of James; and a second (3 Car. I., c. 3) 
facilitates the recovery of tiie 20r. penalty imposed by the 
statute of Edward Yl., and provides an addituma! punish¬ 
ment, by imprisonment, for a second and tltild ofience^ At 
this point all legislative interforenoe for the regutation and 
restriction of aleliouses was suspended for more ffian a 
centu^. 

It is remarkable that the oircmngtaiaces whieh led to 
the passing of the above-mentioned statutes in the early 
part of the reign of James I., and the precise nature of the 
evils and incotiveniences alluded to in such strong: language 
in the preambles, are not described by any contemporaneous 
writers. It appears, howevpr, from the Jounials, that they 
gave rise to much discussion in both houses olparliament, and 
were not eventually passed without considerable opposition. 

What the extent of the evils arising from alehouses might 
have been, if these restrictive laws had not been passed, is, 
of course, mere matter of conjecture; but they never appear 
to have piwluced the full advantage which it was expected 
would he derived from them. During the reign of Charles I. 
the complaints against alehouses were loUd and frequent. In 
the year 1636 we find the Lord Keejicr Coventry, in his 
char^to the judges in the Slur Chamber previously to tlia 
circuits, inveighing in strong and angry teims against them, 
(See Howell’s State Trials, vol. iii. p. 835.) Ho says, ‘ I ac¬ 
count alehou.ses and tippling-houHes the greatest pests in the 
kingdom. I give it you in charge to take a course that none 
bo permitted unless they be licensed ; and, for the licensed 
alehouses, let them bo but a few, and in fit places ; if tliey be 
in private corners and ill places, they become the dens of 
thieves—they are the public stages of drunkenness and dis¬ 
order; in market towns, or in great places or roads, where 
travellers come, they are iicvcosBary.’ He goes on to recom- 
mend it to the judges to ‘ let care bo taken in the choice of 
alehouse-keepers, that it be not upjsiintcjd to be tlie livelihood 
of a great iamlly; one or two is enough to draw drink and 
serve the people in an alehouse; but if six, eight, ton, or 
twelve, must be maintained by alehouse keeping, it cannot 
choose but be an exceeding disortler, and tbe family, by this 
means, is unfit for any other good work or employment. In 
many places they swarm by default of the justices of the peace, 
that set up too many ; but if the justices will not obey your 
charge herein, certiiy their default and names, and, 1 assure 
you, they shall be discharged. 1 once did discharge two 
justices fib' setting up one alehouse, and shall be glad to do 
the like nAin upon the same occasion.' During the Com¬ 
monwealth, the complaints against alehouses still continued, 
and were of precisely the same nature as those which are 
recited in the statutes of James I. At the London sessions, 
in August, 1654, the court made an order for tiie regulation 
of licenses, in which it is stated, that the * numbav ale¬ 
houses in the city wore great and unneoessWy, wheroty 
lewd and idle people were harboured, felonies were plotted 
and contrived,'and disorders and distprbanees of the puhMc 
peace promot^,' Amongst several n^. jforoeted by the 
court on this occasion for the removsfljjjif tihe evil, It was 
ordered that ‘ no new licenses shall he granted for two 
yaars.’ During the reign of Charles JSi the subject of tie. 
houses was not brought, in any shape, under the oonsideia- 
tfon »f|he legislature; and no notice is taken by writem of 
that period of any peculiar inco'nvenleBoes aastainoti from 
them/ihough, in ie 82 ,ltwe 8 ordered ^ the oowtj^ the 
I/mdpn sessions, tlat no heonse should in ftiture ba gnmtad 
to «lott 9 tue'k«e|^ ftaqtiOBting eonrentieies, 



of idtotiefBt oh tno we ^ear lf39^ vfaeh 

tfaottatnie » Gee! II., 6.^28, f liji|fle^cmnj^^f ‘jbeo(mr 

to- jiwheuseflMilltoftHl Itvihg ai a ^js^MSTand 

tiiiBvtoo Ttot t^^ itiftwed of the occasion or wai^ ^ tde- 
Iwosog -in the- ijdigl^lKmrhood, or the choractws of ww who 
apply for lieenscg; enaets that * tiipjicense shall iti mure bo 
^nted hnt a^ s-'gi^eM peefhig'of the wamsuatM .acting 
m the division in whvtt tfae apidioant dwells. It: t^ould be 
remarked,'that at this period a most pernicious deiae^t in 
the -«}ni|iound of misipief ptodnoed by public J^iiees bad 
recently sprung into Mltenre, in the shape of spirituous 
liquors ; and in the statute tvhioh we have just mentioned, a 
elause is contained, jlaeing Ad keepers of liquor or brandy- 
shops Under the same regalations as to licenses as alehouse- 
keepers. The eawsrpesB with Wbicb spirits were consumed 
at this period by Jtdt lower orders of the people in England, 
and especially In lieimten and other large towns, appears to 
have resembled rather tlie-bnitai Intemperance of a tribe of 
savages tnan the hidnts of a civilised nation. Various eva- 
siOBs of the provisions of the licensing acts were readily sug¬ 
gested to meet this'hfordinate demand; and in 1733 it be- 
oome neoessafy to enforce, by penalty, the discontinuance of 
the practice of ^ hawking spirits shout the streets in wheel¬ 
barrows, and of exposing them for sale on bulks, sheds, or 
stalls.' (8ee6 Geb. II., e. .ll.) From this time alehouses be¬ 
came tl»e shops for spirits, as well as for ale and beer; in conse¬ 
quence of which, Oieir duo regulation became 8 Subject of much 
greater dipiculty than formerly; and this difficulty was heavily 
increased^ tliO growing importance of a large consumption 
of these artieleato the revenue. Besides tliis, all regulations 
for the provontm of evils in thb management of Rehouses 
were now embarrassed by the arrangements which had be¬ 
come necessary for the facility and certainty of collecting 
the excise duties. 

In 1753 a statute was passed (26 Ooo. II., c. .31) by the 
provisions of which, with some trilling modifications by later 
statutes, the licensing of alehouses continued to be regulated 
for the remainder of the last century. This statute, after re¬ 
citing that * the laws concerning alehouses, and the licensing 
thereof, were insufficient for correcting and suppressing the 
abuses and disorders frequently committed therein, contains, 
amongst others, the following enactments;—1. "niat upon 
granting a license to any picrson to keep an alehouse, such 
person should enter into a recognisance in the sum of 10/., 
with sufficient sureties, for the maintenance of good order 
tliercin. 2. That no license should be granted to any person 
not licensed the preceding year, unless ho produced a certi¬ 
ficate of goml character from the clergyman a nd the majority 
of the parish officers, or from three or four respectable and 
substantial mbabitants, of the place in which such alehouse 
is to be. 3. That no license should be granted but at a 
meeting of magistrates, to be held on the 1st of September 
in cveiy year, or within twenty days afterwards, and should 
he made for one year only. 4. Authority is given to any 
magistrate to require an alehouse-keeper, charged upon the 
information of any person witli a breach of his recognizance, 
to appear at tile next quarter sessions, where the lict may 
be tried by a jury, and in case it is found that the condition 
of the recognizance has been broken, the recognizance is to 
be estreated into the Exchequer, and the party is utterly 
ffisabled from selling ale or other liquors for three years. By 
a statute passed in 1808 (48 Geo. III., c. 143) a difference 
was introduiud into the m^c of licensing, not;|Fith a view 
to the intortiul regulation of alehouses, but for purposes 
eonnectod with the collection of tho revenue. The license, 
which was formerly obtained from the magistrates, was, by 
that act, to ho granted by tho commissioners, collectors, or 
supervisors of excise, under certain specific directions, and 
Uj^ tiie podwitioh by the applicant of a previous license or 
alloWanee, granted by the magistrates, acCordmg.tq the pro- 
vfoiuns of the fbrnler statutes respecting licettsmg. ftie 
next net of ptl^ihiateDt upon this fubject was pas^ jn 1822, 

(3,deo. IV„ c.-J^ but as that stetute continued in operation 
for ottly a few yeAi, it is unnecessary to specify its provisiong 
further than to notice, that the preamble states the insuffi- 
etency the laws previously In force respecting alehouses, 
and that one of ifo provisions is considerably to focrease thO 
of the recognizances reouired boA from the ale- 
hoiaiiMBeopor and tos sureties. In 1828 a general act to 
regulate the granting of alehouse licenses was passed, 

{» Goo, IV., wAch repeal* all former statutes «t 
this sttbijeet, ttia ettaefo h variety of pKttisioBS^ Vf 


tlA folldwiti' tto Ae most impcfrtent 
bo g^ted .knau^y; A a spOeial sesskm of is4|p»»tM) 
atomnM Aid suimiunted in 8 taannor partibulsrif dlreoMli, 
end to bo called the Genenl Annual Licenshlg Meotingj A 
be faoMen in MiddlOfox and Suireji^ithm the first ten dapi 
of March, and in every Other place li||woen the 2eth ttf 
August and the 14th of September. ifo /Ev^potsaa ^ 
tending to apply fiw a license must aflii h nqaeo of hte in¬ 
tention, with the name, abode, and eallmg dt ^ t^pheanti 
on the'dpqr of the hotiso, and on the dOM ef tte bitoreh 
or chapel of the place in whkh it is situitiedv tm AAo senstei 
Sundays, and must serve li copy of it upon one off tiie tfWSe- 
seers, and one of the peace offioete; 3. If a riot or tneBtilt 
happens, w fo expoeted to happen^ two jnstices may dteeet 
any licensed aiefaonifokeeW to close Ms Ifouse; and if this 
order be disobeyed Ae weeper of the'-afiehotiso is to he 
deemed not to have inahitahted good order-Iheiefai. 4. Iha 
license is subjected to an express stipulatitei that the keeper 
of the house shall not adulterate his liquors; that ho sfaftU 
not uso false teeasurcs; that he shall not permit dmnkete 
ness, gaming, or disorderly conduct in his house; tbat lte 
shall not suffer persons of notoriously had charaoter to m- 
semble therein; and that (except for the rec^tion of tmr 
vellers) ho shall not open his house, during diviw service, 
on Sundays and holyoays. 9. Heavy and increaspagv*^*^ 
ties for repeated offences against the tenor of the lioense are 
imposed; end magistrates at sessions are empowered to 
punish an alehouso^eeper, convicted by a jury of a Aird, 
offence against the tonor of his license, by a fine of lOOf., oe 
to ac^judge his license to bo forfeited. 

The last act of parliament which relates to tho reguktioa 
of alehouses is the late ‘ act to permit the general sale of 
beer and cider by retail in England.' (1 Will. IV., o. 64.) 
The following are the most material provisions of this sta¬ 
tute:—1. That any householder, desirous of selling malt 
liquor and cider, by retail, in any house, may obtain an excise 
license for that purpose, to be ^nted by the commissienera 
of excise in London, and by collectors and supervisors of 
excise in Ae country, upon payment of two guineas. 2. That 
a list of such licenses shall bo kept at the Excise Office, 
which is at all times to be open to tho inspection of the ma¬ 
gistrates. 3. That the applicant for a license must enter 
into a liond with a surety for the payment of any penMties 
imposed for offences against tho act. 4. That any person 
licensed under the act, who shall deal in wine or spirits, shall 
be liable to a penalty of 20v. 5. That in oases of riot, persona 
so licensed shall close their houses upon the direction of a 
magistrate. 6. That such persona suffering drunkenness or 
disorderly conduct in their houses shall bo suWeet topehai- 
ties which are to bo increased on a repetition of the ommoefo 
and the magistrates before whom they arc convicted ma^ 
disqualify them from selling beer for two years. 7.sThA 
such houses are not to be open before four in the moAi^ 
nor after ten in the evening, nor during divine servioe 
on Sundays and holydays. 'The reader will observe Akt 
the effect of this statute is to withdraw the authority 8f 
granting licenses to houses opened for the sale of ale, bew; 
and cider, from the local magistrates, in whose hands it 
had been exclusively vested for nearly .360 years, and to super¬ 
sede their direct and immediate superintendence and eoa- 
trol of such houses. The consequence of the facility of 
obtaining licenses upgn a small pecuniary payment, and 
Wi thout t he troublesome and expensive process direct^ by for¬ 
mer statutes, has been ffrapid and enormous multiplication of 
alehouses Aroughout the country, together with very general 
complaints, especially in the southern and wefpm distriets, 
and amongst the rural population of a cOnsklerable increasa 
of idleness and crime, and of in^^ased and increasing dem^ 
ralizotioii among Ae labouriiiyclasses of the people, , A 
discussion of the justice of these complaints would be forgigi^ 
to the puTjjose of this artiWo, and lead too far field 

of controversy ; besides which, the facts are at prbs^t Bet 
sufficiently ascertained to justiiy the formation of a positrre 
opinion os to tho necessity of a change,,, or the mode «f 
effecting it. It cannot, however, he too ofteti: or too strongly 
impressed upon the minds of all, that it is a fatal error to 
consider Ais question too strictiy with a view to finance and 
revenua-^ft^ objects, momentous as they undoubfotlly are 
at thi* ought not to aopemde those which are of 

much mede weifhty itopei^ee^ as permanently offbeting 
Ae moral end inteueetutll eharaeter, as well as the healtii, 
comfort, and ind^Ptetdehce of tho lower orders of the ompr 
Ivfd ti iisMtW of finance, the enco«raffem«it 



.' •f the use of intoidcatittg Ikmoirs has been conBiflercd; hy 
very conspeteut judges,, hs'an object of doubtful policy.; 
‘ For government to offer encouragcmont to alehouses, savs' 
Sir Frederie Morton Eden, in his valuable History of the 
Poor, ‘any fimher than ffbey are wanted for the many usefhl 
purposesv^icU they sers-e among the labouring classes, is to 
act the part of a/e/o de se. Nor ought the public eVer to be 
IttUed into an acquiescence by the nattering bait of imme- 
di^ gain, which ere long they would Im obliged to pay back 
to paupers, in relief, with a heavy interest.’ 

• ALEMAN (MATEO). This celebrated Spanish writer 
was born at Sevillo about the middle of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. He held an important office in the financial depart¬ 
ment, under Philip li., which he filled with honour tor a 
long period.' Disgusted at last with the broils of the court, 
he requested his dismissal; and having obtained it, he 
retired to devote himself entirely to study. In 1604 he 
published the Life of St. Antonio de Padua with an Enco- 
miastienn in eitndem, in Latin versos, not without inorit. 
We are ignorant of the motive or object of bis voyage to 
Mexico, and only know that in 1609 he published there an 
Ortof'ra/iu Caetellana. But the work which entitles him to 
the notice of posterity is his Guzman de Al/aracite, which 

• he published at Madrid in I.IO!). In this amusing and in¬ 
teresting work Aleman shows he was both a philosopher and 
a man of the world. It is a hitler satii-e on the corrupted 
manners of Spain at that i)eriod. The enterprising genius 
of Charles V. ]iad inspired the Spanish youth with an 
ambition for military glory, and drawn them off from the 
cultivation of the useful arts and sciences. His snccessors 
were incapable of preserving the immense empire raised by 
him, and the huge edifica began to fall already under bis 
son. The nation was then swurining with a multitude of 
men, who, thinking it degrading to earn an honc.st livelihood, 
did not scruple to live by cheating and swindling. This was 
the origin of the multitude of those novels called Pirnrc.icai', 
which, from the heginning of the sixteenth to the latter end 
of the seventeenth centuries, appeared in Spain, intmuled 
to itscribe the life and manners ofrognos, vagabonds, and 
beggars, bringing also the other classes of society upon the 
stage, either as their victims, abettors, or prfitoclors. Such 
is the character of .Aleman's work. It is written in a pure 
gnd correct style, though, from the nature of the subject, it 
is very often viil-gar and even indelicate. The abruptness 
and rapidity w'itti whicli the author pas-ses from one suliject 
to anotlier,"together with tlie use of low slang words, render 
it obscure in many passages. His pruetice of moralizing dr 
ratlier preaching is very often carried too far; hut we must 
not forget the age and eounlry in which the author lived. 
His book was soon translated into almost all the European 
languages. A French translation appeared in IfiOO by 
Cbapuii James Mabbe of Magdalene College, Oxford, 
translated Guznum de Alfarache into English, the first 
edition of wliich was pnhli.shed 1622 or 2.‘), the 2d in Kdld, 
attd the 3d in 1634. The w'ork of Le Sage, which hears the 
title of Guzman de Alfararhe, resembles in no rc.spcct the 
novel of Aleanan. In this work as ki his other productions, 
Lf) Sage copied indeed the figures, but he made out of them 
a picture adapted to the t aste of the Frencli public. We are 
not acquainted with the precise time of Aleman's death, 1ml 
it is supposed that it occurred under the reign of I’hilip HI. 
Nicnlan Antonio, BihUotheca Hinpana Nova. 

ALEMANNl, or ALLF.MANNI. It is diilicuH to give 
a (dear and satisfactory account of this people, although 
many'notices concerning them are to he found in the works 
both of Greek and Homan authors. These notices, however, 
generally detail only the circumstances of particular inva¬ 
sions and of mutual injuries, committed on the Roman 
frontier: but a comprehensive view’ of the history, and an 
accurate information respecting the origin and internal go- 
vernvncntof the Alemanni, arenowhere to be obtained. Their 
very name, AXemmak'Allemanni, Alamanni, or Allamanni, 
(the Greek writers call them AXajufiaui'oi,) has been the 
subject of much fruitless speculation ; ami after all that 
critics, etyivtoloeists, antiquaries, and historians have .said 
about it, that derivation of Ibis name which was tlie most 
Obtd^^. and which yierhaps found less favour because it 
was! s(^;Still seems more probable than any other, . it surely 
is taor6'‘TW.tufaI to look for the origin of the n'mi.Memantii 
ih aoiiie T^tttohfc dialect, ancient or modera; than anywhere 
else; forillft be cloubted that this people were Gor- 

t.*^Sncicifiit'authorf agrjee in this, that the Alemanni were a 
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generic niune lbr many 

Afattaai;4ir b,,i; o. Hilary, the-foUovsi^g 

reraarlg^ Pkisag? to-‘ If wo aj^ to follow Asinius Quii- 
dratiis, ah'* I|alii^, wire, has written an gpeurate ac<K)U|jkof 
the G^nans, the Allemanni were u gathered inpp and inia^. 
race, ^^t\vSt^v0puJ7roi icalp.ir^iieei,)Mu\Meuexpr(>ii^ 
by thmr very nayne.' Tiyis williout great-’relnai- 

tance, admit, that th» It6n|ai| w5pr(lM{j«^ was fbriusd 
from the Alemannfe .git& Bird that. In 

Genhanr AI.1.E still signifies aff, tfed mawv man¬ 

ner), a man, and that AUemanmn meant in their language 
(dt men, or all sorts if men ,—a vasrnnio^ of many trilies. 
leelandic analogy supports this ctymolcigy. In the ancient 
Norse (t. e. Icelandic), the Germans are called PionyKR- 
JAK, i. e. the men of the nation, ttom Pihd, a nation, and t>er> 
verji, a man, a defendor, protector. , The,Germans, Uien, in 
the eyes of their northern neighbours,,yfeo; the, natiun iof 
nations—the great nation--/Ac nation <nt«y|(>x^v-^andithus 
Homans and Scandinavians used a term,in different lan¬ 
guages indeed, yet conveying the same idea, as a name 
for this piiople. The French, too, as they have biwrowed 
from the Normans the name of A’cwwnnd, which was signi¬ 
ficant in the language of the latter though not in French, 
so they have also borrowed from the Alemanni the appel¬ 
lation Allemand, which they have extended to the whole 
(lerman nation,—also significant in the German, but not in 
French. 


It is likely that the sound of the word Alemanni rocom- 
incnded it to the Homans; considering that it was barba¬ 
rous, still it was sonorous, and the surname of Alomannicus, 
which Carai’iilla is said to have adopted, w-os easily formed 
i'rom it, and probably ))lea.sod the matrons of Home, At all 
events it is more natural thus to derive the name of.4fewB7in) 
i'rom native Gi'nnaiiic roots, tlian, as several legrncd etymo¬ 
logists and critics iiave done, from tlie We.hh word EUmyn, 
Ix ing a n irregular plural of the sing. AUttid, which signifies a 
fiircignor. We say IVclch icord ativiscdls, not Geltic word, as 
Kickless, for example, does; ior ullbough the Welch is one of 
the Celtic languages, it i.s not the pure, or the parent Celtie, 
hut one of the more mixed of the languages of that family ; 
and even if EUmyn were pure and ancient Celtic, little 
would ho gained : the Celtic nations had, at the time when 
the Allemanni are mentioned by the Romans, been long 
settled in the. westernmost parts of Europe; and it wouH 
he difficult, at that period, to prove their presence in any 
part of Germany. 

Moreover, it would he a singular nation, who styled them 
selves the Foreigners, as the Alemanni must have done if 
the derivation of tlieir name from EUmyn be true ; for it is 
most natural to suppose, that the Homans learned their 
name from the.Aleman’i: themselves: and lastly, itibllows 
tliat these pcojile must have adopted the iiatiupiil designa¬ 
tion of Foreigners from a language which was Toreigu to 
them. It would not mend matters much to suppose, that 
tlie Romans learned the name of Alemanni from the Gauls, 
for that supposition again involves many other improbable 
suppositions. Pfister's derivation in the AUgcmeitie Ency- 
clofia-die, art Allemanni, is equally fanciful and uncritical, 
whicli we think proper, altlumgli foreign to the general 
plan of this work, to notice, it being a nbt unessential 
part of truth to confute error, when supported by respect¬ 
able, and therefore more misleading, authority. On the 
other hand, the derivation of Alemanni in.live most natiu-al. 
way from/J/fc manner, is recommemled by the very oominoa 
practice with rnany nations, to adorn tliuraselves with boastful 
names, or with such as harmonize with their (listiuctivu 
habit,s or lofty pretensions. 

The boundaries of the tterritory of the Alemanni are even 
more uncertain than th(nr name; for they seem to. have 
varied ranch at diflerent priode. Their principal aliode, 
the micleus from which their dominions spread, was the v«»3|f,i 
heart, of Germany, the space between the soureos of the Hhi^ 
and tho Danuhe; from this vital centre, their sivay seems 16 
have extended very far along the banks c^ b^i|k.fh9ae rivets,' 

! towards N.E. and N.W. occupying tlie entire fpace between 
them. In the earliest period of th«ur hisiqty,.tlmir.l^ 
are supposed to have been the Rhine^ ihe .Danube, and-the^ 
Maine; in suhsequont ages their territory extended towafdB , 
the Alps and the Jura mountains. The first Rotice respgatl-, 
ing tliem in history occurs in the year 214, in the 
Caracalla. This emperor siybui'uca some time among theai,. 
and lived with tliora on good tonas, as they greatly. diJnisiM 
his hardiness, feugalhy, military habits, and pcrsdnid bravery, 
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, ' Wifetiely to fo^t ti\e_en)wr(>r» iteif tta«Usnerltl>e pw( of 
' o^l^nion. Bttt thw^ptay, ,,|il^( every otljer 
‘liikd its er^. ^'"ptider pretext of'taitin^'a tAgiment ^ 
auxiliaries lie oMled a meeting ofthoae amang diem who 
i^re of mtUtary age, and having surrounded dietdr’by his 
aotdiera, he f^ya a signal for a ^neral massacrefisuch as 
' Hed #ero hunted down by the aavalry. This vile treachery 
Jdndled an mextipgtfishablethatred^ the Bomaiui, in the 
■hreast of the Atem^nni; and thrdtigh many thocaoding 
centuries they continued the most unrelehtiim Aieniies of 
the empire. They aifiso had their revenge on &racaUa. In 
a battle which they fought with him, their' fury is said to have 
been such, that they drew out with their teeth the arrows by 
which the Osineni, who were alhea df the Romans, wounded 
them, lest time sbbidd be lost by making use of their hands, 
which they thought better employed in cutting the Romans 
down Without ; 9 (i^toission. They suffered, however, Cara- 
ealla to buy of Wsmthe name of victory for a great sum of 
money, which by took care to pay in pure gold, at a time 
when he only Used base coin at home. Those of the wives 
of the Alemanni'whpm the Romans took captive, put them¬ 
selves, and; many.of them their children also, to death, in 
order to eavb them from slavery. 

After GwacaUa's departure, they became much more 
powerful on the Rdiinc, for after this, period wc find them 
making freqiicnt incursions into Gaul. Alexander Severus 
at length led an ai-iny against them, but being murdered by 
bis own soldiers, he loft the victory to his suceessor Maxi- 
minus, who overran and devastated their dbuntry from the 
Rhine to the Danube. Daring the disturbances in the 
Roman empire in 237 and the following years, caused by the 
despotism andbad conduct of Maximus, the Alemanni rceom- 
mencod their invasions in Gaul with impunity. In the years 
287-00, Valerian's general, Posthumus, again drove them out 
of that country and erected fortresses in their territory. 
These they indeed repeatedly demolished, but the Romans 
always repaired them, and held them in possession till the 
reign of the Emperor Probus (282). After his death the 
Alemanni could no longer bo resisted. Dioclesian in 28S, 
and Maximian in 287, seem only to have attempted to de¬ 
fend the Roman possessions to the west of the Rhine; 
and although the latter slaughtered vast numbers of 
them, he gained no further advantage than that the Rliinc 
remained the common boundary. (Jonstantinus Chlorus, 
in 298-3U1, again ventured to cross the Rhine, and even 
marched as I'ar as to the Danube; still the Ramans gained 
no permanent possession of the countries to the cast of the 
Rliine. In a bloody battle at Langres, Constantine the 
Great slew vast numbers of them, and after this disaster 
they remained quiet till the year 337 ; but iluring the reign 
of the sons of Constantin they again invaded Gaul, and 
made their settlements on both banks of the Rhine eo-ex- 
tensiue, i.e. from the Maine to the other side of Strasburg. 
Julian, in 35ri-3i>i, not only drove them out of Gaul, but 
even made several expeditions into their German domains. 
In 387 ho bent seven of their chieftains in a bloody hgttlo 
at Strasburg, at which time Chunodomar was their com- 
mander-in-cluef. Tlie third time, in 359, he seems to have 
attacked theih almost without a cause. The words of Am- 
mianus Marcellinus are as follows: ‘ He reflected that 
some of their gaues (pagi) were hostile, and that they would 
commit outrages unless they were put down like the rest.' 
For this expedition Julian made great preparatiofls, by send¬ 
ing Hariobundus, a distinguished officer, as alsspy, before 
Inm, by strengthening his alliance with those Aleraannic 
kings with whom ho was at peace, by fortifying the fron¬ 
tier towns nearest the enemy, cqliecting provisions, and 
building granaries: yet, when heiiltrrhcd on the banks of 
the Rhine near Maynz, he found them well prepared. Tliey 
defended their frontiers with great spirit, and dpring n ton- 
sldcrable time the Roman emperor found it impossible to 
cross the river, as they watched his movements from the 
opjiosite bank ;' and wherever ho attempted to’ throw a 
bridge, they whip, present on the spot ond ready to give him 
a reoe^km, which rendered the attempt unadyisabte. The 
emperor at'last had recourse to stratagem, arid made a num- 
her of soldiers in small Iwats cross the rivm; dui'ihg thd 
Bight, yet they effected nothing of consequence. Finally; 
however, assisted by the treachery of an Alomannic chief, 
Jutiah. erossed. and in this expedition ho penetrated even to 
their eastern boundary. Eight Alemannio chiefs, w dukes, 
Hortensius, Suomarius, Mscrianus, Hariobaudus, TTrius, 
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Ilrflciniu, ‘V’sstralphna, and 'Vadomariiijb 
with JnhsB at Maynz. During tlie latter ptmt ritigili. 
they did lugvienture to attack the Romans; but 
I. had almost incessantly to contend with them in his 
domain. Gratian, in 377, ibugfaa.with them a bloody battle 
at Argusturia (now Hqihurg). Ij^the latter part of riio 
fourth and the beginning of the ftftn’cehturit^ they oecu|ded 
the southern and western banks of the BMine* 0 Pl’*’S'te the 
mouths of the Neckar and Main, almost tbhhont evacuating 
their fbrmor abodes. In the middle of the fifth eentury, 
they siwead over Helvetia, os for as to the Jura' and the 
lake of Geneva. In whatsoever , region they settled, they 
preserved their national ianCTa^ suid mannCTs. After the 
bloody victory, gained by the Frankish king Glqdwig, at 
Tolbiacum (now Ziilpioh), in 496, they lost their eastern 
and western Frankish possessions. Many»f thomi disdaining 
to dwell in a subdned country, sought refiigo with Theodric 
the Great, who assigned to them abodes in Rhsetio. In 
536, Vitiges ceded them to the Franks and after this they 
were united to the Suevi, and with them consolidated into a 
dukedom, called the DucA^ of A/emanm'a. Subsequent to 
this period, their history becomes more and more conftised, 
and is also absorbed iuthe general history of Germany; yet 
from that circumstance, and from the extension which the 
French have given to their name, we may judge (hat tliey 
were a leading, a preponderating tribe among the Germanic 
nations. 

As hranches of the Alemanni, there have been mentioned 
the Cenni (Kti'i'oi), the Leutienses, the Juthungi, the 
Vithungi, and the Buzinobantes, on the right bank of Uio 
Main, The first of these Dion Cassius calls a Celtic nation 
(KeaTiKov tOvoi ); but it is difficult to conceive that this 
statement should be free from error, or, if they were Celts, 
to adntit the theory of modern authors, who make them a 
branch of the Alemanni. 

The Alemanni were a very warlike people, and the Ro¬ 
mans particularly admired their cavalry, probably because, 
like the Gothic and Teutonic nations in general, they were 
equally fit for equestrian and infantry service. Tlie country 
was divided into gauen (pron. Gow-en), by the Romans called 
pngi; which had their name either from the tribes who 
inhabited-them, or from the chiefs or dukes, called kings by 
the Romans, who ruled over them. Each of these had its 
peculiar constitution, and was independent: in war only they 
all acted as one people, with united interests, and had one 
general. The Alemanni had a peculiar body of laws given 
to thorn by the kings Theodric, Childebert, and Clotbiu:, 
and improved by Dagoliert. 

For the Alemannic language, see Gertrianic Lmiguages, 
and the art. Teuto.mc. Notices respecting the Alemanni 
are to bo found in Hcrodian, Dion Cassius, Ammiauus Miir. 
celliuus, Agathios, and Aurelius Victor. 

ALEMBERT (JEAN LE ROND D). The birth of this 
cmincntnian is stated by some to have taken place on the 16tb, 
by others on the I7th,ofNoverabor,1717. This matter is of the 
less consequence, as his career Ought rather to be dated from 
his abandonment by his parents and exposure in a public mar¬ 
ket by the church of St, Joan le Rond, near the cathedral of 
Notre Dame, at Paris, from which he derived his Christian 
namo. How ho obtained his surname is not mentioned: 
probably it was that of his foster-mother. He was found by 
a commissary of police, and instead of being convejped to the 
hospital of Etifam Trouves, was intrusted to the wife of a poor 
glazier, on account of tlie care which his apparently dying 
state required. It has been supposed that die di.scovery, as 
well as the expjsure, was arranged Ix'forehand, as in a 
few days the father made himself known, and settlej an 
allowance of twelve hundred francs a year, or about fifty 
pounds Sterling, for his support. Other accounts state, that tlie 
abandonment was the act of the mother, and that the fath^, 
upon hearing it, eamo forward fbr the protection ^his sun,.. 
This father was M. DestoUebes, commissary of artiflery; the 
mother was Madame, or more properly, MademotseHe de 
Tfencin, a lady celebrated fbr her talents and adventures, and 
authoress of several works, in one of which, Malheurs 
de I'AwHmr, she is suppos^ to have givenji sketch of her 
own life. She was sister of Peter Guerin de Tenoin, Cardi¬ 
nal Arehbishop of Lyons, and took ftte veil in the convent 
of >|onti!^ri, near Grenoble, which place she afterwards 
quitted, ail settled at Paris, where she became wro cMe- 
brated for wit than yirtno. » said that when D Alemb^ 
began to exhilnt pr6o& of extraerdinaiy ttdehb'Sh® “of • 
him, and acc^uaht^Minviii^ the relationsh^wlneh c^sped 
■ '• *■■■ ' "V -"v 
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batmen them; and ,t|iat Ua re^lytras, ‘ You are only nif 
Btep-motlnsr—rtba glasiei^t wife U my mother.' 

D'Alembert commenced hie eludies at the ColUge Aes 
Quatre Nations, at the ago of twelve years. The professor* 
were of the Jansenist party; and were not long in discovering 
the talents of their pupil. In the first year of his course of 
philosophy, he wrote a commentary on the Epistle to the 
^mans, from which, as Condeegct remarks, they imagined 
they had fijund a new Pascal; and, to make the reserahlancc 
more complete, turned his attention to mathematics, • The 
attempted parallel probably never existed except iii the in¬ 
genious head of the author of the Eloge; for D’Alembert 
himself informs us, that his professors did their best to dis¬ 
suade him both from mathematics and poetry, alleging that 
the former, in particular, dried up the heart, and iwom- 
mnnding, as to the latter, that he should confine himself to 
the ^joem of St. Prosper upm» Grace. They permitted him, 
nevertlmless, to study the rudiments of mathematics, and 
from that time he persisted in the pursuit. When he left 
college, he returned to his foster-mother, with whom he 
lived altogether forty years, and continued his studies. Not 
that she gave him much encouragement, for when he told 
her of any work he had written, or discovery which he had 
made, she generally replied, ‘ Vous nc serez jamais quun 
philosophe; et qu'est ce quun philosopher e'esf un/ou qui 
se iourmentependant sa vie, pour quonparte delui lorsquil 
n'y sera plus which we may English thus, ‘ You will 
never be anything but a philosopher- -and what is that but 
an ass wdio plagues himself all his life, that he may be 
talked about after lie is dead.' 

With nothing but his income of 1200 francs, and the re¬ 
source of the public libraries for obtaining those books which 
he could not buy, ho gave up all hopes of wealth or civil 
honours, that he might devote himself entirely to his favourite 
studies. Mere ho was dispirited by finding that he had been 
anticipated in most of what he imagined to have been his own 
iliscoverics. In the mean while his fricnd.s urged him to enter 
a profession, to which he at last agreed, and chose the law. 
After being admitted an advocate, he abandoned this profes¬ 
sion and look to physic, as more congenial to his own pursuits. 
Determined to persevere, ho sent all his mathematical books 
to a friend, resolved that the latter should keep tlftm till he 
was made doctor; hut he soon found that be could not scud 
Ills mathematical geniu.s with them. One hook after another 
was begged hack, to refresh his memoiy upon something 
which he found he could not keep out of his head. At last, 
finding his taste too strong for any prudential considera¬ 
tion, ho gave up the WJiitest, and resolved to devote himself 
entirely to that which lie liked host. The happiness of hi.-i 
life, when he had made this resolution, is thus described by 
liimself. He says that lie awoke every inoniing, thinking 
witli pleasure on the studies of the yireecding evening, 
and on the prospect of continiiing them during the day. 
When his thoughts were called olf for a moment, tliey turned 
to the satisfaction he should have at the play in tlie evening; 
and between the acts of the piece he meditated on the plea¬ 
sures of the next morning's study. 

Some memoirs which he wrote in the years 1739 and 1740, 
as well as some corrections which lie made in the Analyse 
d&monMe of Revnau, a work then much esteemed in Franco, 
procured him admission to the Academy of Sciences, in 1741, 
at the age of twenty-four. From this time may bo dated 
the career of honour which ranks him among the greatest 
benefactors to science of the last century. We will now in¬ 
terrupt the order of hi.s life to specify his principal works. 
In 17-13 appeared his Treatise of Dynamics, founded upon the 
general principle which bears his name. (See Fhinciplk, 
D'Alkmhert's.) The dcductiins from this new and lertile 
source of analytical discovery appeared in rapid succession. 
In 1744 he published his Treatise hn the Equilibrium and 
Motion of Pluids, In 1746 his Ee/lecttons on the General 
Causes of IPinds obtained "flie prize of the Academy of 
Berlin. This treatise will Always he remarkable, as the first 
which contained the general equations of the motion of 
flnids, gs well as the first announcement and use of the 
ctilc^us of partial differences. In 1747 lie gave the first 
aria^i^pB^aolution of the problem of vibrating 0601 x 1 !, and the 
mdt^ O^'colttmnofuir; in 1749 he did the same for the pre- 
(SeMion oftim equinoxes and the nutation of the dffkli's axis, 
thelitter.uf tshtch had been just discovered by Bradley. In 
179^'|ie his Essay on the EesisUmee of Fluids, a 

ui coiupetitiun for li prize proposotl 
i]r d Bcrlino htit the decision of which was 
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smee ^galnad any renutattoh for its author. A i»isuii»i* 
landing bi|weQ|a Euler and D'Atitohert is asserted tiy 
French writers as tile ground of (his rejection, wliich, reatfijg 
on the well-kiiotm character of Euler, we must bo poriioiiltol 
to doubt.. In the same year he also edited Rameau’s Elerherm’ 
of Music, though‘his opinion* did hot ehlirCly coincide Wlfli 
that celebrated syatet^„rt\jtt47 he presented to tlfo Ac*-: 
demy of Soiences his,®*djt dh We Sodfii, 

and in 1754 and 175ft he' puhh'ahed itercarc^^^ fOrfouii 
Points connected mih the System the Universe. We 
must complete the list of liis mathcthatical works by men¬ 
tioning his Ojiuscules, collected and puhlishod tovrards the 
end of his rife, in eight volumes. Though frAtemhCftt 
wrote no largo system of pure anolysis, the various niethod| 
and hints which are so richly scattered in Ivis physioB-niatlve- 
matical works have always been considered as rendetingHifetn 
a mine of instruction for mathematician*. > . 

W e now turn to his philosophical productions. The Prftnqu 
Encyclopaedia, as is well known, was commenced by tliderot 
and himself, as editors; and it is needless to speak of his cele¬ 
brated Introductory Discourse, a work which, as Condorcet 
expresses it, there are only two or three men in a century 
capable of writing. D’Alembert contributed several literary 
articles; hut on the stoppage of the work by flie government, 
after the completion of the second volume, he retired from 
the editorship, nor would he resume his functions w’hen per¬ 
mission to proceed was at length obtained. From that time 
he confined himself entirely to the mathematical part of the 
work, and his expositions of the metaphysical diulcultics of 
abstract science arc among the clearest and best on record. 
While engaged on this undertaking, ho w-rote his Melanges 
de Pkilosophie,Si,c.., Memoirs of Christina of Siveden, Essay 
on the Servility of Men of Letters to the Great, Elements qf 
Philosofihy, and a treatise on The Destruction of the Jesuits. 
Ho also published franslations of several parts of Tacitus, 
which are admitted by scholars to possess no small degree of 
merit. In 1772, when elected perpetual secretary of the Aca¬ 
demy, he wrote the Eloges of the members who had died from 
1700 up to that date. His correspondence, and some additional 
pieces, were published after his death. The whole of his 
works have been collected in one edition by M. Bastlen. in 
eighteen volumes, octavo, Paris, 1605. 

in 1752 Frederic of Prussia, wlio had conceived the liighcRt 
e.slecm for his writing.s, endeavoih'ed to attract hiin to Ber¬ 
lin. D'Alembert refused the offer, hut in 17.54 he accepted a 
pon.sion of 1200 francs. In 17.50, through the friondsliip of 
M. d'Argonson, then minister, he obtained the Siinic from 
Louis XV. In 1 755, by the re,!ommondntion of Benedict 
XIV., lie was admitted into the Institute of Bologna. In 
1702 Catharine of Russia requested him to iliirlertakc the 
education of her son, with an income of 100,000 francs. On 
his declining the offer, she wrote again to press him, imd 
says in lier letter, ‘ 1 know that your refusal arises from 
your desire to cultivate your studies and your friendships in, 
quiet. But this is of no consequence: bring all your friends 
with you, and I promise you that both you and they shall 
have every accommodation in my power.’ D'Alembert was 
too much attached to his situation and his income of 150/. 
a year to accept even this princely offer, Tlie letter of Ca¬ 
tharine it wa.s unanimously agreed to enter on the records of 
the Academy of Sciences. In 1769 Frederic again pressed 
his coming to Berlin, in a letter in whieh ho sayS, ‘ I wait In 
silence the moment when the ingratitude of yoUr Own t-ouhtiy 
will oblige you to fly to a land where you are already 
naturalized in the minds of all who think.’ In 17G3, when 
D’Alembert visited Frederic, the hitter again repeated hil 
offer, which wa-s again declined; the king assuring him tliat 
it was the only false calcidfttion he had ever made in his lifo 
We now come to relate the history of a connexion which 
ended by embittering the lastyears of the life of D’AfotthCrt, 
and finally, it is supposed, had no small share in sending him 
to his grave. At the house of a common friend he tvas: in 
the habit of meeting Mlle. de I’Espinasse* .a youtig My 
whose talents caused her society to be sought by the £Ute 
of the literary world of Paris. Between her and D'Alenii- 
bert a mutual attachment grew up,’ffhiiih though, as no 
pcared afterwards, not very strong on her pmti became the 
moving passion of his future life, '^hen, in 1766, he Was 
attacked by a violent disorder, she insisted on beii^ h& 
attendant, and after his rooavejry they lived in the *aiae 
house, It is said that fr/Midsh^i was their only bond df 
union; and dhis may he believed, since, In the fthte w 





(^inwn> th« a$«er^n, if wnti|% voul^ have been unne* 
onasaQ'. Tlrt fte!>4swp> or, i<>v«» of the lady, hotreVerj 
itond otlier objects; and, tboug;h D'Alemb^ still 
tained all hia former affection for her, she treated him 
contempt and unkindness. Her death left him inconsolable; 
And his rettections upon her tomb, published in his posthu* 
mow work, present the singular spectacle of a lover mourning 
for a mistress whose regard for him, as he was obliged to admit 
to himself, had entirely ceased beforaher death. After that 
event, he fell into a profound melancholy, nor did he ever 
recover Ids former vivacity. His death took place October 
29, 1783. Not having received extreme unction, it was 
with great difficulty that a priest could be found to inter 
him, and then only on condition that the funeral should be 
private. 

The character of D'Alembert was one of great simplicity, 
carried even to bluntness of speech, and of unusual benevo- 
letice, mixed with a keen sense of the ridiculous, which 
exerted itself openly and without scruple upon those who 
attempted the common species of llattery. He was the 
friend of Frederic of Prussia, because that monarch exacted 
nosemlity ; and to him only, and two rfirgraced ministers, 
of all the great ■ ones of the earth, did D'Alembert ever 
dedicate a work. : He was totally free from envy. La¬ 
grange and Laplace owed some of their first steps in life to 
him; though the former had settled a mathematical con¬ 
troversy in thvour of Euler and against him. In his dispute 
with Clairauton the method of finding the orbit of a comet, 
and with Rousseau on the article Calvin in the Emy. 
clopfdie, he gave his friends no reason to bhish for his want 
of temper. It was his maxim, that a man should be 
rery earcfiil in bis writings, careful enough in his actions, 
and moderately careful in his words; his observance of the 
last part of the maxim sometimes raado him enemies. 
Tlie Duo do Choiseul, when minister, reftised the united 
solicitations in his favour of the Academy of Sciences for 
a pension vacant by the death of Clairaut, for more than 
six months, because he had said, .in a letter to Voltaire 
wbieh was opened at the post-office, ‘ Your pi-otector, or 
rather your protegl, M. de Choisoul.' Ho cared nothing 
lor those in power, at a time when the latter exacted 
and obtained deference in very small mattei's. Ma¬ 
dame de Pompadour, wlio hated all the friends of Frederic, 
refused the request of Murmontel that she would employ 
her influence with the king in favour of D'Alembert on one 
occasion, alleging that the latter had put himself at the 
head of the Italian party in music. It was his maxim that no 
man ought to spend money in superiluities while others were 
in want; and a friend, who knew liirn well, declared to the 
editor of his works, that when his income amounted to 8200 
francs, he gave away the half. His attentions to his Ibster-mo- 
ther, to the end of her life, were those of a son. In his account 
of his own character, a singular mixtum of vanity and can¬ 
dour, written in the third person, he speaks as follows: 

‘ Devoted to study and privacy till the age of twenty-five, 
he entered late into the world, and was trover much pleased 
with it. Hb could'never bend himself to learn its usages 
and language, and, perhaps, even indulged a sort of potty 
vanity in despising them. He is never rude, because he is 
neither brutal nor severe; but he is sometimes blunt, lluough 
inattention or ignorance. Compliments embarrass him, 
because he never can find a suitable answer immediately; 
when he says ilattoring things, it is always because he 
thinks them. The basis of his cliaracter is frankness and 
truth, often rather blunt, hut never disgusting. He is im¬ 
patient and angry, even to violence, when any thing goes 
wrong, but it all evaporates in words. He is soon satisfied 
and easily governed, provided he does not see what you are 
at; for his love of independenoe amounts to fanaticism, so 
that he often denies himself things which would bo agreeable 
to him, because he is afraid they would put him under some 
restraint; which makes some of his friends call Wm, justly 
enough, the slave of his liberty.' This account a^ees very 
well with that of his friends. 

D'Alembert has been held up to reprobation in this coun¬ 
try on aooount of his religious opinions. Baton this point 
we must observe, that there is a wide lino of distinction bo- 
Iweenhim and some of his colleagues in the Eneveloptedia, 
Bueh as Diderot and Voltaire. When we blame the two lat¬ 
ter, it is, not ^ the opinions they held, (for which they are 
not ahswemble to any man,) but for their offensiue manner 
of expressing them, and the c^ious iritoleranoe of all opinions 
8 X 0 ( 1 ^ their own which runs through their writings. Men Of 


the best and of the wsrst lives aitpearod to ha oquaily of¬ 
fensive to rhem, if titoy professed christianiljr.’^ The pub- 
lished writings of D'Alembert contain no expressions el&d" 
sive to reiigton : they’ have never been forbidden <m thgt 
account, as La Harpe Ohs^es, in any country of Buriipe. 
Had it not been for his jprivatO corf espondence with Voltaire 
and others, which was published aftw his death, the world 
would not have known, exwfgt by implication, _what the 
opinions of D'Alembert wore; On this point we will cite two 
respectable Catholic authorities. The Bishop of Irimoges 
said, ‘during tlie life of D'Alembert, * 1 do not know him 
personally; but I have always heal’d that his manners ore 
simple, and his conduct without a stain. As to his works, 
I road them over a«d over again, and I find nothing there 
except plenty of ^eAt, great mforroation, anifta good system 
of morals. If his opinions are not as sound as his writings, 
he is to be pitied, but no onc< has a fight to interrogate 
his consoienco.' La Harpe s<^ of him, ‘1 do not think 
that he ever printed a senten<!e which marks either hatred 
or contempt of religion; but wO may cite a great many 
passages whore, apparently drown into enthusiasm by the 
heroes of Christianity, he speaks Of them with dignity, 
and, what in him is even more strange, with sentiment.' 
—‘ 1 knew D'Alembert well enough to be able to say, that 
he was sceptical in every thing except mathematics. He 
would no more have said posilively that there was no reli¬ 
gion than that there tens a God: he only thought the pro¬ 
babilities were in favour of theism, and against tevelauoii. 
On this subject he tolerated all opinions, and this disjMsition 
made him think the intolerant arrogance of the atheists 
odious and unbearable.'—‘ He has praised Massillon, F^nd- 
lon, Bossuet, Fldchier, and Fleury, not only as writers, but 
as priests. Ho was just enough to be struck with tlie con¬ 
stant afid admirable connexion which existed between their 
faith and their practice, between their priestly character 
and their virtues.' To these testimonies we need add 
nothing, except to desire the reader to turn to the part of 
the letter of the Empress Catherine which we have quoted, 
and then to recollect that it was the same Empress Ca¬ 
therine who refused a visit from Voltaire, saying, * that she 
had no Parnassus in her dominions for those who spoke dis- 
reFjieetfwUy of religion.’ 

The style of D'Alembert as a writer is agreeable, but 
he is not placed by the French in the first rank. His 
mathematical works show that he wrote as he thought, 
without taking much trouble to finish. His expression 
was, ‘ Let us find out the thing—there will be plenty of 
people to put it into shape,’ an assertion abundantly 
verified since his time. He said of himself, that he had 
‘ some talent, and great facility.' He liked the mathema¬ 
tical part of natural philosophy bettor than any other, and 
took but little interest in purely experimental researches. 
Hence he remained in ignorance of some of the most strikftig 
facts discovered in his day; and when laughed at on the 
subject, he always said, ‘ I shall have plenty of time tq 
learn all these pretty things.' The time, however, as Bos- 
sut remarks, never arrived. 

Those readers who would know more of D’Alembert 
should consult the first volume of Bastien's edition of hia 
works. 

ALEMBIC, a chemical vessel used in distillation. Ya 
rious forms of it have been devised; the simplest consists of 
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».body, (mmrbit or moImM, a, which serves as a boiler; a 
or wpiW, 6, a jape atid a receiver c. 

Sometimes iM |h^ j^arts are mode of glass, and tlM head 
and reoeiver are \ispit% so : when the body is Of this ma¬ 
terial, it is fitted ^ the head by grinding; but the apparatus, 
in this case, is extremely expensive, and very Ualde to acq- 
dent. ^hbn the bodv is made of metal, the glass head is 
secured to it by almond or linseed meal lute. 

The Juid to be distilled having been put into 1^6 body a, 
the head h being fitted toil, ana the receiver adapted to its 
ipe, heat is applied to tlie body either by a lamp or a sand- 
ath; the vapour which rises is condensed in the head, and, 
falling into its depressed channel e, runs through the pipe 
into the rece^er c, loosely fitted to it with a cork. If tiie 
receiver he kept partly immersed in cold water, the conden¬ 
sation will bo more readily and economically effected. Some¬ 
times the head is perforated at f, and furnished with a 

a er; by removing this, a stipply of the fluid to be dis¬ 
may bo poured into the body, without disturbing the 
luting by which the body and head are kept in close con¬ 
tact. An alembic of this kind is not very nseful for the 
general purposes of distillation; it can scarcely be applied 
to the preparation of acids ; and for distilling spirit or water 
a retort or a still is much to be preferred. An alembic of this 
form, the body of which is made of silver, and the head and 
receiver of glass, is sometimes employed for distilling the 
spirit from the alcoholic solutions of potash and soda, in the 
process of purifying tliese alkalis. 

The most ancient alembics were made of metal, and ge¬ 
nerally of tinned copper; the annexed figures represent that 
proposed by Baurae in his Elements of Pharmacy, with 
very slight alteration. It is composed of several parts; a, 
fig, I, rejiresents the cucurbit, body, or boiler, which is made 
of tinned copper; 6 is a short pipe by which the boiler is 
replenished with the fluid to be distilled, during the opera¬ 
tion, and without disturbing or unluting the apparatus. 
Wlien in operation, the pipe b is stopped \rith a cork. 

Fig. 2 is a section of the head or capital., which fits into 
a, and is secured by lute; it is divided into two parts 
which do not communicate with each other; c contains cold 
water, which, by cooling the vapour that rises from the 
boiler a into d, causes it to condense into a fluid, which 
runs down into a small gutter, and is by it convoyed through 
the pipe e into a receiver ; / is a rock by which the water is 
let out from c when it becomes hot by condensing the vapour. 



represents a worm or serpentine, g’. 'iinto which is 
yapour that may escape condensate in d; it 
ig' by cold water in the vessel h. Which, as it 

become^ Iidty Id let out at the cock i, and a fresh supply of 
cnM wafer'Is nourefl i^ ; the condensed vapour is reeeiv^ 
at the end 6fwe tl'bM in the receiver A 


fii;. 4.vm»esei)ts a. w<am*ath, also made of tinned 
per; it mtO b(^y a, and 1» heated by the mwtflii^‘of; 
the boiUhg^ateif contained iji it, instead of the fire 
applied. When the wat(^-Isa& is used, the head, fig, a 
fitted into it in the manner already desiuibed With resp^ to' 
the body a, fig. ,1. ' 

Fig, 5 shows the whole agpiunttns placed in the flirnace, 
with the wonn attached^ tHe pipe orthe head. 

The alembic, in the liaSSticsW ileM^ is but little u»d; 
the addition of the worBt surrontided with cold water has 
rendered it unnecessary to vehipldy any refKgeratojy round 
the head; and the apparatus thus ^plifled is the cbm 
men still, which will be described under the article Dis¬ 
tillation. 

ALENQON, the capital of the department of the Orhe, 
in France, stands in an extensive plain, on the north-west 
bank of the Sarthe, which here forms the boundary'between 
the departhients of the Orno and the Sarthe. The town,, 
itself is not very large; but its live suburbs, one of Which , 
stands on the opposite bank of the Sarthe, add to its popula¬ 
tion and importance. The streets are generally broad.-and 
ornamented with some handsome buildings, especially tlie 
pmfect's residence, the corn-market, and Bic town-house, 
the towers of which last are the remains of the castle of the 
Dukes of Alenijon. These nobles appear conspicuous in die 
history of France; one of them fell at the battle of Agineourt, 
[See Aoincouht,] while attacking the English king. 

Tlie population of Alen 9 on (ineduding, we presume, the 
suburbs) is given by Matte Brun and Balbi at 14,000; 
the trade of the place is very considerable. Its chief ma¬ 
nufactures ore of lace and muslin, the latter of which gives 
employment to more than two thousand persons, who are 
engaged in making or embroidering it. Some cottons and 
linens arc also manufactured, as w'cll as leather, glass, and 
iron. The agricultural products of the neighbourhood, in 
eluding cattle, horses of good quality, goose down and quills, 
and cider, add to its commerce. The lace manufacture, 
which has acquired considerable celebrity, was established 
by letters patent during the admini-stration of Colbert, in 
16(i5. The proprietor had a monopoly for ten years, and a 
grant of 30,000 livres, or about liOUl. 

There are at Alen^on a library of above 6000 volumes, an 
agricultural society, a museum of natural history, and a 
college; the last-mentioned is surmounted by a lantern, 
which is used as an observatory. There is also a theatre; 
and horse-races take place annually, on the 25th of August. 

Many religious houses and hospitals, and a Jesuits' 
college, cxi.sted in the town before the revolution. In 
former ages it was fortified, though the outworks and the 
greater part of the wall arc now destieyed, and little remains 
of its once formidable deleiiees hut four gates, by which 
you enter the town. It was the birth-place of the historiati 
Mezeray. Aleti^on is in 48" 26' N. lat, 5' E. long, of 
Greenwich. EKstance fVom Paris 116 miles W. by S. 

The neighbourhood of the town produces iron, and stone 
suited for building or for mill-stones. In the quarry of 
Hcrti-e, a very few miles distant, were found the false dia¬ 
monds, called the diamonds of Alen 9 on, said to equal the 
real stone in brilliancy though not in hardness. The mine 
is saij to be now nearly exhausted. 

The arrondiasement of Alen 90 n contains 416 square 
miles, and above 70,000 inhabitants. 

AEENTEJO, or ALEMTEJO, the largest province of 
the kingdom of Portugal, so called from its position (alem 
Tejo, beyond the Tagus). lj|) is separated on the cast 
from Spanish Estremadura and Andalusia. Tlie boundary 
on this side is determined, to begin from the north, first by 
the river Sever, running into the Tagus, soon after by the 
Gevora and the Caya, tributaries of the Giiadiana, the line 
crossing from the one to the other stream so as to avoid the 
proximity of Badajoz. It then fiillowsthe Guadiana, leaving 
Olivenza on the east, which since 1801 has belonged to the 
Spanish crown. North of Mouraoit bends Ihim the river to 
the S.Ei sO as to meet first the^Ardila, and then the Gbanaa, 
the latter of which again cunducta it to the Guadiana. Fi-om 
this point the boundary runs west to the oeeaib eo as to sepa¬ 
rate Alentejo on the south from the AlgairVe by the ridges 
of Caldeirao and Monchiqne. Oft file WeH it is bounded hy 
the comarca of Setubal, belonging to Bstremadara, ano: 
below dint by the oeeali. The Tagus partly forms ite 
boundary on die north, but in the centre of the line iiie 
Portuguese provinee of Estreroedura again extends^eetith 
of fte river. In thia part d» two provinces at* 
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Mwil) eij^ tlie an} SMtii, tlte tw6 

fdj^^] of itSiich Aih into M ihe Zataa itself iiill- 
direoflyjinl® tiie jag**®- proviooe toveta a *ar- 
^ .of 883 a^uare leaguea, or 7947 geograptuoai sc^^uiuKt' 
iniioi, and its population is given by Antillon jand MpaPp. 
at.388,48d,.ti^t IS 48 to the square mile, while the prbvipQd' 
of 'Entre l^nro e Minbo has a popul^on of 346 tO 'fhe 
s|4»e sur&oe.. Some aeccnmts^atatb tl:^ population at 
only 266.009 in the year 1820/ 'The inost fertile pa 
era around Evora, Portalegre, Elyas/ Villavicioaa, Beja, 
and tl^ plairu! of Ourique. The lughest riduc of moun- 
toiha is the already-mentioned Siorra de h&nchiquc on 
the south, which rises at one point to the height of 
4078 . feet. Jcom the northern side of tlus mountain the 
^teni are collected into the, river Sodo, which reaches 
the sea at Setubal. In the spring the in^aria arising 
from this river is very injurious to the health of the in¬ 
habitants. The Sierra de Portalegre rises to 2130 feet; 
that of Osa, north ofEvota, slightly exceeds this height. 
Nearly the whole country is covered with mountains, but 
their course is so varied that description would be at once 
difficult and useless. The harbours of Sines and Villa 
Nova de Milfontes ore of litfle value. The population is 
not very industrious, yet com is produced to such an amount 
as to contribute largely to the support of Lisbon; but 
the supply of wine and oil is leas abundant. The former is 
altogether con.sumed within the province, and a considerable 
quantity of oil is often imported from the bordering regions 
of Spain. There are many quarries of marble, white, green, 
and red. The political divisions of tlte province are these: 
it contains the eight comarcas or districts of Evora, Elvas, 
I’ortalegro, Ounque, Villaviciosa, Beja, Crato, and Aviz. 
Evtun, the chief city of the whole province, is the seat of an 
iirchbishopric; and three bishops take their titles from 
Elvas, Portalegre, and Beja. Elvas is also a place of great 
military strength, and with the adjoining fortress, I.a Lipp c, 
protects the frontier on the side of Budajoz. 

ALEPPO. [See 

ALESSANDRIA, one of the five divisions of the princi¬ 
pality of Piedinout, which is again subdivided into the pro¬ 
vinces of Alessandria, Asti, Casale. Aeqtii, Vogheva, and 
Tortona. The whole division is said to contain a population 
of above .'i 10,000. 

Tlie province of Alessandria is intersected by bills 
of small elcvaliout the spurs or offsets of the Apetmine 
chain, which divides Piedmont frotn the Riviera of Genoa; 
it is not well wai.ered, though it is bounded on the north 
by the Po, which receives below Alessandria the Tanaro. 
The Tanaro receives the Belho a little above Alessanilria, 
and the Borniida (increased by the Orha) a little below it. 
The chief products of this province are, maize, wine, silk, 
madder, and the best (lax in Piedmont. It cfmtains very 
little wood. The population is estimated at above 90,000. 

ALESSANDRIA, a town and fortress in piedmont, the 
capital of the proviiice of the same name, near the conflux 
' of the two rivers Tanaro and Borniida. It vras built by the 
Lombard league in 1168, as a harrier against l^rcderic Bar- 
liarossa and the Guibelinus of Asti. It was declared a free 
city like the others of the league, nudwas named Alessandria 
in lioneur of Pope Alexander HI., the protector of the l.s)m- 
bard league and the strenuous opponent of the emperor. In 
1174, Frederic, having returned to Italy, besieged the new city, 
which his soldiers, seeing the houses covered with straw or 
thatch, called by derision .^essandria della puglia, or ‘ of 
straw,' an appellation which it lias since retained. Frederic, 
however, after four monfhs was obliged to raise the siege. 
After the extinction of the Lombard republics, Alessandria 
came under the power of the Marquises of Montferrat, and 
finally of the Dukes of Savoy. It's citadel is oue of the 
strongc.st places in Nortlv Italy, and has been repeatedly 
besieged, and taken and retaken, by the French hnd Aus¬ 
trians. The whole town was surrounded by an. extensive 
line of fortifications by order of Bonaparte, who wiiintod to 
make it his chief stronghold in Piedmont, but, by the treaty 
of ’N’lenna, the fortifications have been razed, and the cita¬ 
del alone remains. The town is well built, , has a fine 
square planted with trees, a public libraiy, and some good 
pMaces and chumhes. The population is above 30,000, who 
earry on a eonsiderable trade; a well-attended lliir is beU 
twice a year; in April and October.' There are some manu-. 
fenhiKs of hnen, silks, cotton stoekingiu cotton hacdker« 
ofaiefs.i:ahd wooUtn ololh. Alessandria is ene of the tno^i 
considerable and lively towns of Piedmont, situated in a 


wide and fertile plain 70 miles E. by S. 

6Q w of Genoa. -Tlte field and vill^e of Marottm., 
are'wilbm right of Alessandria on the op]>osite or right bsiw. 
of the Bormida, on the toad to Tortona; 44° 63' ;N. lat. 
8“ 36'E, long. ' ; 

Aleutian islands, caEed also Alcutan. Aloutic, 

or Aleutsky Islands, these several natoes. being derived 
from the Russian word, akut, which strides a bM tpck. 

This group of islands is situated in the North Pacific 
Ocean, between Cape Alaska in North Atnerico, and'the 
peninsula of Kamtschatka in Asia; desorifaing a drcular;, 
arc which extends from 1 63 ° of west to 16 6° of east longitndA 
and thus comprehends 3l°.of longitudo. The isknds whii^': 
form the two extremitfes the ishnin, viz. Oonemak, whien 
is separated by a narrow channel from Cape Alaska, and ; 
Behring's island. Which approached the nearest to the co^t 
of Asia, aro both in the fifithparimel of north latitude,, while 
the others extend in a curve towards the south, the eehtm 
one of the chain being situated in the 63d parallel. 

The first attempt at geographical discovery in tliis re^pn 
was planned, a snort time before his death, bv Peter the 
Great of Russia, with the view of ascertaining the distaiiOo / 
between the Asiatic and American continents. The plan ’' 
was prosecuted, in the following reign, by a Dane, named 
Behring, according to the instructions which were drawn up 
by Peter with his own hand. Two voyages prosecuted in 
1728 and the following year, were not attended with success; 
but a third expedition, undertaken in 1741, was productive 
of a better result. Behring discovered the coast of America 
in 58° 28' N. hit., and on his return to Kamtschatka visited 
Behring's island, then uninhabited, where he soon aft^ died. 
This island, which is 104 inileo long, with a mean twehdth of 
13 miles, is, as before stated, in 55“ N. lat. and 167°i5.1png,, 
190 miles N.E. of the harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul in 
Kamtschatka. 

Behring's island having thus become known to the inba-' 
hitants of Kamtschatka, they were led thither in search of 
sea-ottors and other fur-bearing animals; and some of their 
vessels being driven to the eastward by the storms prevalent 
in those latitudes, the other islands of the group were suc¬ 
cessively discovered. Geographers at first divided this Ai- 
chipclago into three groups, calling those nearest to Asia the 
Aleutian, those near to the centre the Andrenovian, and those 
which aro nearest to America the Fox Islands. At present; 
all are comprehended under the name of Aleutian Islands. 
The derivation of this name has already been given; the 
Andrenovian group were so named in honour of either the 
vessel—the St. Andrcan—in which the discoverere sailed, 
or of her owner, Andrean Tolstyek. The Fox Islands re¬ 
ceived their name in consequence of the groat number of 
those animals found upon them. 

A survey of the entire eliain was made by two Russiaii 
officers in 1768, by order of the Empress Catliarine, but our 
knowledge of the islands and of the ailjoihing coasts of the ' 
two continents is principally derived fi-dm the narrative of 
the last voyage of Captain Cook, who, in 1778, determined 
with accuracy the positions of the islands, and of the more 
remarkable points of the two coasts. 

As early as 1785, establishments, protected by fortifica¬ 
tions, were formed by Russian adventurers in many of the 
islands. These were all tho result of private enterprise. The 
success by which they were attended led to the foimation of 
the Russian American Company, whose (>pcrations were 
carried on during several years in a somewhat irregular 
manner; but in 1799 the association was invested with con¬ 
siderable privileges by the Rus.sian government, and it still 
continues to prosecute the trade in furs with much activity. 

'The traders who first visited tbeso islands aro charged 
with having acted'With the most wanton cruelty towards the 
natives, whoso revengeful feelings were at length so far ex¬ 
cited, that they seized upon every opportniiity' for retaliating 
upon their oppressor; and succeeded on BeT^ajl fcoasions in 
destiaaying the Russian vessels, and tnurilering titeif crews. 
Notwithstanding these disasters,trtlier adventurers were still 
tempted to go in quest of the valuable skiRa: which the 
islands supplied in such great almnd'iftice.^ ‘ 

Om celeWted countryman, Cpok, when be visited the 
islands, foiond thq inhahitanfe dispi^d to carry^ on a peaoe- 
ahle traffiei'with his sailots, and, at the prosbht day, the Akto 
tians are observed to he geueraUy 'a kihd-hear(<m and in®- 
fensive race,/hutiyirhBn nrovqked to anger, they prove thent- 
selves malighaiit, implacabie, and indifferent to petton^l 
-danger. 
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The numhei; «f isIaBd& wtwh compose the entire chain is 
■v«‘y considerihie; sboye jTorty have received names. The 
most impoctiAt of those ntuated to the eastward—the Pta 
Islands—are, Ooii^idt, Oonalashka, and Oomnaoh, Tliose 
composing the j^drenovian division are smaller than tire 
othen, and are e^om visited. The prineipal of them are, 
Amlak. Atchke, Tsbotohina, Ayag, Ksnaga, and Taka- 
vahgha. The two last mentioned have volcanoes, and 
Tshetohina possesses a high hill which is apparently an ex¬ 
tinct volcano. The division nearest to the Asiatic coast con¬ 
tains, among other islands of.less imjMrtance, Semitchj, 
Attoo, Agattoo, Cupper Island, and Bohring> or Com¬ 
modore Island. 

The prospect on .approachinc any of these places is de¬ 
scribed by Kotzebue to be -frightful and desolate. Black 
masses of lava appear to rise perpendicularly from tlio sea to 
a great elevation, the whole of each island presenting the 
appearance of pointed mountains lying close to each other, 
and some of them having tlieir summits above the clouds. 

The islands are all of them destitute of trees, and the in¬ 
habitants would suffer much inconvenience in consequence, 
hut for the great abundance of drift wood from the American 
coast which is continually thrown upon their shores. An 
unsuccessful attempt w^ once made to plant a species of 
pine at Oona-lashka. 

The coasts of the Aleutian Islands are sJl so rocky and so 
encompassed by breakers, that the navigation among them 
is dangerous. The whole gi'oup hears evident marks of a 
volcanic origin, and on several of the islands are volcanoes 
in a state of activity at the present time. The soil is in ge¬ 
neral of on ungrateful nature, but in some few spots where 
it is of ^tter quality, gardens have been formed in which 
several ^culent vegetables arrive at tolerable perfection. 
Cabbages, carrots, turnips, radishes, beet-root, and even 
cucumbers are constantly raised under such circumstances 
without difficulty. Potatoes have been recently introduced, 
and appear likely to be of great benefit to the inhabitants. 

The islands are amply provided with springs of water, 
which, in some instonces. How from the bases ofthe moun¬ 
tains directly into the sea, and in other cases form consider¬ 
able lakes, the superfluous waters of which are drained off 
by natural canals. 

Tlie land animals which are geueval on the islands are, 
bears, wolves, beavers, ermines, and river-otters. The sea- 
otter, whose skin is held in much estimation by the Chinese 
with whom the Russians trade, has liad its numbers much 
diminished. Red, gro^ brown, and black foxes are seen in 
great variety on the Fox island.s. Seals and whales are 
abundant on the coasts, and sea-lions are occasionally met 
with. Tlie kinds of fish most usually caught are, salmon 
and halihut ; the latter of those are sometimes of an im¬ 
mense size. 

The valleys of some of the islands funtish an abundaitcc 
of herbage, which would support a considerable number of 
cattle throughout tlie year. 

Almost the only occupations of the inhabitants are fishing 
and hunting, and the preparation of implements necessary 
for the prosecution of these pursuits. In fishing they make 
use of a species of canoe, which tliey call a haidar, a’.ul 
which consists of a skeleton of wood, over which a covering 
of seal skins is extended. Thus constructed, those canoes 
arc so extremely light that they may be carried about by 
one person without difficulty. They are long and narrow in 
form, and are most usually made to hold only one person; 
sometimes they are calculated to carry two, and very raiely 
three people. Each canoe ha.s a kind of deck formed of 
skins, in which, according to the number it is intended to 
carry, one or more round holes are left just,fitted to the size 
of tlje body. The islanders are very expert in the manage¬ 
ment of these vessels by means of double paddles seven or 
eight feet in length. They sometimes venture in them to u 
considerable distance from the land, even in very stormy 
weather. 

^ Domestic occupations, such as making clothes, and even 
the covering of canoes is performed by the women, who like¬ 
wise make mats, baskets, and other u^fhi articles of straw. 

TJie native inhabitants are mostly short, but stout made 
atHfl wellpraporiioned. Rut little difference is observable in 
the hlothing of men and women, which rionsistg-of a frock 
ef segl akin, fastened round tlie neck, and descending 
hek>w the The same material is om]doycd for making 

hoots, WB snd women bore their under lips, and 

by way of OKfaMBOh insert pieces of hone in the holes. 

, ■ A 


^ewjsa .wawoftt tbsS? frocks with f lass hes^. 
^ersj hei^ w ses parKitsi eg white goat's Itair brought from 
Siberia. They ah wear a hhw of wowen cap whioli« dye®, 
generally green, and adtgt^ With ftgures carved out seof 
cow teeth, or with heads. The women usually wear rin^ 
on thefr fingers, and hraeelots of glass bWs above the 
aaa ancle joints. .** v - ■ 

pie food of tire hland^ insists almost entirely of fish 
and the flesh of sea otflmdhi^ ' They provide in summer: a 
store of fish which they frry frud lay up in small huts fr>r 
winter use, A very favon^ ipeoies of food with them is 
whale blubber, and tliis ^bstance, when it boooroes too 
rancid for even an Aleutian stomach, they use for lighting 
and wwming thoir dwellings. Their habitations are holes 
dug in the earth covered with sticks; over wbiflh gross 
and earth are thrown. The entrance is from flie roof, 
whence also light is admitted through a window cevered 
with dried fish skins, and the dwelling is divided into sop# 
rate apartments by means of seal skins and straw mots, so 
that cadi one forms the abode of several fainilies. 

The islanders are inclined to be superstitious, and are 
great liolievers in charms. Seme have been bapfrzed, and 
make a profession of the Christian religion according to the 
faith of the Greek church. Polygamy is common, if indeed 
marriage may he said to exist among a people where the 
men are accustomed to take as many wives as their means 
enable them to maintain, and may send them hack to their 
friends to fonn now connexions when those means are di‘ 
minished. It soroetimos happens that one woman will live 
at the same time with two husbands. 

It is hardly possible to form any estimate of the population 
of the islands. There is reason to believe that it has very 
seriously diminished since the settlement among them of 
the Russian traders. Half it century ago Oonalashka was 
assumed to contain 1300 inhabitants, while recent accounts 
estimate the population at only .300 souls. (Cook's TMrd 
Voyage, Coxe's Aecinmt of Su^an Discoveries, Kotzebue's 
Voyages round ihe World.) 

ALEXANDER. [See Paris,] 



[Head of A^atider the Great, enlarged, from a coin lu the Bedlelfta 
Library, Oaford. 'Hie bead ie repeated beDcaUi, witlr tUo xeveree, ebewiRg 
tUu sine of the coin.] 


ALEXANDER III., commonly called the Great, son of 
Philip II. king of Macedou, was btim b.c. 350. His mother 
was Olympias, the daughter of Neepfolcnius king of Epirus, 
through whom Alexahner claimed a descent from tlie great 
Phthiotic hero Achilles. (Pausan. L, 11,) 

The history of Alexander forms an epoch in_ihc history of 
the worlA Wlmtever difficulties we mey hkve in making ma. 
exact estimate of his personal ehiar'i®fo“f' 1*'® **** hardly 
guMtign toe much importanee to the great events of his life, 
and their penuanentinfluonce on the eondition of the hginan 
race. The oveirtlmiw of the greel freiatic monarehy Wfoefr 
had so often throatenod the ^Wti®|d ®4Btenc«efGroece,th(' 
yiptori«m» prt^geeil IPW freatHthepb^^ 







flbibw INittM&ad ftoitt th« l{«nM|S|lit> 

ih* boumdary iaf rind ri>nttesn!ft, t6 the Mie, the Jttxftlitis. 
itilid the ludue-^fheais have Jh all ages the thethe ef 

hi^rieal derflamatloft, and are itill the subjeet ot 
admiration. But the difltasion of the language and the arts 
ttf Grjseoei the extenshm of eommorce by euening to %jv 
rppeans the I'oad to Indio, the grant t^motts toade. 'fe 
natural saienbe and geography % the cx^iHon of Alex¬ 
ander,—those are the real subjeeHtbreniightened and bri- 
tieol research. Of the numerous %riters whe treated of the 
campaignsof Alexander not a single contemporary remains; 
and bUr information is entirely derived from compilers tvho 
lived eeveral contories after the age of Alexander, and 
founded their narratives on Such contemporary records as 
then existed. With the exception of Arrian, not one of 
them Was equal to the subject; and eVOh he was often too 
^Sclent in knowledge of Asiatic geography to enable him 
# make* a proper use of his materi^s. The accounts of the 
Afferent. Writers, though agreeing in all the great events, 
offer no small discrepancies when we come to details, and, 
with the exception of Arnan's Histori/, are marked by a 
general absence of sound criticism. Vfe shall notice these 
authorities, hriefly at the end of this article. 

If We knew nothing more of Alexander than that Aristotle 
was lus master, the memory of the philosophefWvould pre¬ 
serve that of the pupil. But it is a rare coincidence to find 
the greatest of conquerors instructed by the first of philoso¬ 
phers—the master of all knowledge teaching the future 
master of the world. Some of the great projects of Alex¬ 
ander might pass for the mere caprice of a man possessed of 
unlimited power, it we did not know that Aristotle bad given 
him lessons in political science, and written for his use a trea¬ 
tise on the art of government That the pupil amidst all his 
violence and excesses posscssicd a vigorous and clear under¬ 
standing, with enlarged riews of the advantages of com¬ 
merce, and of the nature of civil government, is amply con¬ 
firmed by some of the most prorament events of his life. 
Unfortunately Aristotle was not his only master; the flattery 
of Lysimachus, and the obsequiousness of his attendants, 
conspired to cherish those ungovernable passions which seem 
to have descended to him from both his parents. 

The military education of Alexander commenced from 
his boyhood : he w.as tniined to he expert in all manly 
exercises, niid particularly in the management of a horse. 
His first essay in nrm.s was made at the battle of Chm- 
ronea, (u. c. 3.18.) when his father crushed the united foret'.s 
of Tliehes and Athens with their allies, and established the 
Macerlonian supremacy in. Greece. 

Philip was murdered (b. c. .'i.'iO) during tlio celebra¬ 
tion of his daughter's marriage, when he was just on the 
eve of setting out on his Asiatic expedition, at the head 
of the combined force of Greece. His sudden death in¬ 
spired the states which had been humbled with some hope 
of throwing off the yoke of the Macedonian kings. Alex¬ 
ander, in his twentieth year, sueceedeil to the monarchy and 
"to the great designs of his father. Though threatened with 
danger on all sides, from the movements of the barbarians 
on the north, and the restless Greeks in the south, his cou¬ 
rage and address saved him. The Thessalians readily chose 
him as the head of their confederacy ; and the Amphictyons 
confirmed him in the honours which had been granted to 
Philip. His next step was to march an army into Bceotia, to 
cheek the beginning of insurrectionary movements, by 
showing himself at the gates of Thebes. His vigour secured 
for him greater honours than Philip had over received, and 
the states of Greece, Lacedoomon excepted, transfernm to 
him. at Corinth, with abijcct flattery and mean Submission, 
the offico of comtnander-in-cliief against Persia, which they 
had already conferred on his father. 

In giving a brief sketch of the chief events of Alexander's 
short life, We may observe that without a constattt reference 
to maps it is impossible to form any idea of the rapidity 
of his movements, the natural obstaeles which he had to 
eiaebunter, or the immense extent of country which he over¬ 
ran in a few years.. All military history without j^gra- 
phical detail is only aheap of oonftision, and that of Alex¬ 
ander still waits for more complete illttstration from the 
researehc# of modom times. 

In order to* leave sio troublesome enemie.s behind hito; 
he i^tdyed to r^ube the barbwians of the north to ehedi- 
eitoe. S’roin his Tesideiiee in Macedonia he marehed fin 
tto ibring bi C. 3!15) in ten days to the pisses pf 
Mcmm Hmsut, filH Btdkan,) etosaed them in vplto hf 


tSip eppbllaott Af ^ ’ ttitives, an^ desceh^>fe4.J^ 
gtokt jaain of fhn Datthhe. Here he dereatea tne !»- 
balll; ahd aftcf fctosirihi; we Danube at a point which tt'li 
how itnpisBihle to determihei hehinick terror into the CfeMsi 
who lived on tlto hortherh banl;, by Wwhapidity and deei* 
Sion ef his movements.’ On hi8 nBtt>vn,,he led iiis troo^ 
against the Illyriahs and Tautentii, Whom it was necessaiy 
to reduce to submisrion before he Oould safely quit his 
kingdom. A false report of his death, dtlling this expe¬ 
dition, gave the Greeks once more hopes of theowlhg off 
the hated yoke of Macedon; and the Thebahs set the 
example, by murdering two officers of the Macedonian 
^rrison, which had occupied the Cadmeia or Acrop^ .Of 
the city ever since the battle of Chseronea. But wliUe they 
were indulging in the anticipation of recovering their inde-' 
endence, their ever-active enemy made his appearanes' 
ofore. their city. It appears as if Alexander would have 
been satisfled with a reasonable submission, but party 
violence in Thebes prevented all concession, and the pro¬ 
posals of the Macedonian king were rejected with insult. 
After a short resistance Alexander’s troops entered tlie city,, 
when one of those horrid scenes of carnage ensued which 
form a necessai^ part of a conqueror's progress. It was then 
that the Phocians, with the Plateea|is and other Bceotianfi 
in the army of Alexander, inflamed by the remembrance of 
what they had once suffered from this unprincipled city, 
slew all before them, ‘ even tboso who made ho resistance; 
they murdered the suppliants in the temples; they spared 
neither woman nor child.’ (Arrian, I. 8.) The number 
killed is stated at 6000, which may possibly be exaggerated' 
the sunivors wore sold for .slaves, except the ministers of 
religion, and the few who were the ftiends of the conqueror or 
who had opposed the revolution : the temples and uio house 
of Pindar, it is said, were spared; but all the rest of the 
city, except the Cadmeia, was levelled to tlie ground, and 
Tbbbes for the present was blotted out of Greece, (b.c. AIs.) 
Alexander did not march farther soutli, though the Athe¬ 
nians had been active in organizing the late resistance. 
One such example was sufficient for a warning. 

In the spring of n.c. 3.14, Alexander set out on liis Asiatic 
expedition with a force of about 35,000 men, and a very small 
supply ot money. The largest component part of his army 
was Macedonian, with about 7000 allied Greeks, some mer¬ 
cenary troops, and several bodies of Tliracians, 1500 Agria* 
nian light infantry, and some other bodies of troops. His 
cavalry, on which bis .success in a great measure depended, 
was mainly composed of Macedonians and Thessalians. 

Having arrived at .Sestos in twenty days, and crossed the 
narrow c.luinnelof the Hellespont, the descendant of Achilles 
and his friend Hephmstion did honour to the mounds that 
were .said to contain the remains of the mighty hero and his 
beloved friend Patroclua. 'Mouthful cnthu.siasm may have 
been one motive to the display made before the army on 
this occasion, but it was no less a part of Alexander's policy ■ 
to induce his followers to look upon him as the representa¬ 
tive of the greatest warrior of the heroic age. 

At the period of Alexander's landing in Asia, the un¬ 
wieldy and disjointed monarchy of the Persians presented 
an ap|x;arance in every respect analogous to the Turkish 
empire at present. The Persians themselves, the ruling 
caste, were comparatively few in number. One monarch 
with absolute power claimed the sovereignty of almost 
countless nations, and of an immense extent of country, tlie 
parts of which were in many cases separated by natural 
Iwundaries which were difficult to pass. The provinces 
that lay remote from the seat of government could only 
be maintained by tlie presence of an armed force under a 
military governor nominated by tlie king. The partition 
of the empire and the distribut’on of power wore there¬ 
fore essential to the very existence of tlio T’ersian tao- 
iiarcby; but this sy.sfem was also the remote cause bf 
its weakness and dissohitiou. Each powerful goverUto 
was kept in submission by no other motive bift fear; Af 
punishment; and when ho felt liimsolf able to defy his 
master, the bond union was for the time broken. 
Hence some provincial governmetito' passed quietly from 
father to son, the monarch tacitly i^sentmg to on arrange¬ 
ment which he could not prevtfhh Darius, the king of 
Persia, whsq was contempmary with Alexander, seem-s to 
have been ill qUialiffed to retrieve ffie felhiig fortunes.of the 
monarchy: he was ^ and military skiUf 

and bud no hifye ef q^ieidng the invader but by isiails/t. 
ing against him the anhs of the Gieeks thex^teti 
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to seek tho 'kiipig of BersiA 
'‘1 m ttotib and property which they bad loac at uhnie. At 
<Me''tiBia the hopes of Darius nested on Memnoa, a Gredi of 
'Ahedes, whose military skil] might have made himt with 
^ bettor opportunihe8,a£BKnidable opponent to the Macedo¬ 
nian kii^. The flt^ combat between the invaders and the 
Persians was on the banlu of the Granicns, (now perhaps 
the Oestvoia,) a river which falls into the Sea of Marmara. 
The Persians posIteBBed an elevated position on the east 
nbonk at the rivein which their generals detonnmed to defend, 
teontravy to the advice of Memnon, who bemg, as it appears, 
taot to tile command could only recommend for the present 
, ^ eafer expedient of a retreat. But the dispositions of the 
Persians wefe totally nnsuitod to oppose the violent attack 
of Alexander's cavalry, which orossed iho nver and main- 
tatoed itself on the opposite hank until the light infantry 
timt followed bad time to come up, when the compact front 
at the Macedonians bristling with their formidable speni s 
Inokn the less disripUHed lines of the Persian cavalry, and 
•eoured a complete victary. To the daring personal cou- 
tage of Alexander, who himself kijlod tivo Persians of the 
highest rank) and to the long spears of the Macedonians, 
(be rictmy may be mainly attributed. The Greek infantry in 
the Persian army was out to inoccs, with the exception of 2um), 
who were sent into Macedonia in chains, and condemned to 
slavery. Alexander showed, after the battle, that ho knew 
how to win afibotiou by flattering self-love, as well as to le.id 
rAsn to nonituest. He visited bis own disabled soldiers, lis¬ 
tened to the tale of their exploits and their wounds, and 
' gave to the parents and childien of those who had Mien 
^vilegcs of distinction and immunity from civil burdens. 
Twenty-flfife horsemen hdongmg to the Companion cavaliy, 
t>*-Bktod of military order, perhaps instituted by Alexander, 
—had in the flist assault. Lysippus, the famous 

sculpt#. Was ordered to make their flgiiR's m bronze, whu'h 
were placed in the town of Hium ui Macedonia, and after¬ 
wards attoynrifl one of the pobhe buildings of Rome. 

This snasBSs wa,s of the utmost importance to Alexander, 
^ to preparing toe submission of most of the Giock towns on 
^ ^gean, in vflSieh he adopted tlic policy of establishing 
dethorratic foOus of government, with the double purpose 
of showing that ho had come as the liberator of the Gieek 
states, aiid perjiaps, tuo,*with a view of pievoiiting their 
combining against nimself by the roustant iK-eupation vvliicli 
they woul4 have in quarrelling with one another. 

To ctowd into the compass of a short urlule the mill 
tnry operations of Alexanders campaigns would ho u use 
less attempt: even Arrian’s narrative is often too meagre 
and unsatisfactory to enable ns to form a clear conception 
of the events. Nothing but a careful examination of a 
map, and some idea of the nature of the rountry, ran giie 
a reader any notion of thoviTOur of the Macedonian general. 
One of the most memorable events between the battles of 
the Granicns and Issus was the capture of Haheamassus in 
'Oarta, which Memnon onlv left when it was no longer pos- 
dble to hedd out. This memorable sioge is minutely desci ibed 
by Arrian, whoso personal experience (see Auni an) enabled 
, tom to detail tlie milifeiiy events of Alexanders life better 
* toon the compiler Diwlonis or the rheloneian Curtius 
* The progress of Alexander southwaid was marked by an 
event in Whitftl the durable features of natuie bear evidence 
!o toe ttUto ct iiistory- In proceeding from Phnsehs to 
Perga ho sonf part of his troops by a newly-made hut 
difficult roi^ in toe Interior) ho himself proooeded along 
the shore or Lyole, where the motintains rise ftom the sea 
step by step like a ladder, leaving between the base of Iho 
ladder (or <-iinta.r, as the Greeks called it) and the sea, a 
beach which offered a shorter and ranch more convenient 
' *%Bd The projecting cliffs, however, over which there appears 
to l«Ve been at that timo no way, vvositot'render it necessary 
*’*'■*” pluses to wa!de4hrongh the Water, 

n# totoout diStoor; hnt a favoural;|e tqiportunity 
accomplishing this, by the depression 
— ™ blowing of a liorto 
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133) Wl^ he had another op- 
toe belief of a superstitious 
promised to him who sheuM 
it which tostened to toe pole of a 
chariot toe yoke and colWs of the homes. Alexander 
relieved himself hrom the diffiototy. either by outting the 
cord, or some equally expeditious process. The prompti¬ 
tude of his resolution, and too presenre of a victorious army, 
could not fail to sdlhire him the credit of having fhlfiUed the 
intontions of the Deity. . 

The army was now increased by fresh reinforcera^tsto|||u 
home, and the return of tlie new mamed soldiers who had been 
sent to winter in Macedonia. In approaching the passes 
whieh lead from tbo central plateaus^ w Asia Minor the 
plains of Cihcia, Alexander must have been in tlie toack 
of the Greeks who accompanied the younger Cyrus in his 
expedition against his hiothcr, not quite a century before; 
and themi|rch from the mountain pass to Tarsus (the modern 
Tersoos) on the Cyjlmis, probably followed the same route. 

A remarkably narrow ilefile, about twenty miles north of 
Tarsus, which is cut in the rock, has been conjectured to he 
the pass dtsciibod by Xenophon and Arnan. At Tarsus the 
career of Alexander was nearly terminated by a fever, cither 
caused by fatigue,or by throwing himself when heated into 
tl c cool stioum of the Cydiiiis. A similar act of imprudence 
,it 'illSODS IS said te have been fatal to the Emperor IVe- 
dciick Barhaiossa. 

A little ht'fure this time Memnon died, and with him the 
best huiies of Dunus. This skilful commander, at the tune of 
his death, was in too Aigean with a powerful fleet, to which 
Alexander had nothing to oppose: he was master of Chios, 
the chief part of Leslies, tiiiu ready to fall on Kubcoa and 
M.icodon, with the prospei-t oi being supported by the 
Lacedu-moniaits. Ills suddon death relieved Alexander 
fium an opponent whoso opciaUous in Greece might have 
compelled Imu to give up the dazzling prospect of Asiatic 
conquest 

Fiom Torsiis Alexander mavclied, partly liy toe route of 
the younger Cyrus, along the Gulf of Isltis to the liUlo town 
of Miiuindrus in iSyiia. Dunus hod’for some time occupied 
an extensive plum m Syria, well adSpted for the evolutions 
of lies large body of cavalry, and for toe disposition of Ins 
immense ainiy. Coiitiary to the advice ol Aniyntas, u 
Gieck doscitcr, he abandoned this position for one lu which 
delbat was almost certain. An unset from tlic range of 
Taurus runs down to the Unit of Issus, (the modern Gult 
of Skandcroon,) mid terminates in the high land of Cape 
Khyii/yr Hie ynomitams press close on too shoios of toe 
Gulf of Issus, lea'mg m some places a plain barely large 
enough foi the battle-ground of an anuy: m one parti¬ 
cular spot tbo passage is so nariow as to bo capable of 
ail easy dcfei -e. By this unguarded pass Alexander 
had advanced into Syria, while by another pass taitocr 
north in the mountain range, Darius moved from Syria 
to the plain of Issus with the river Pinaius in his front. 
He was now in the rear of Alexander; but he had en¬ 
gaged himself in a position wliero victory might bo con¬ 
fidently expected liy the Macedonians. Alexander marched 
back through the Syrian pass, and found the Persian king 
prepared for battle m the plain of Issus, The left wing of 
the Macedonian army was protected by the sea, and too 
dispnsitiansonthe right wore such as to prevent toe s^erior 
force of toe Persians from effectually out-flanking the Gfroefcs 
on that side. The Persian king, though possessing a tar 
superior force, waited the attack on the opposite bank, as if 
conscious of his inferiority, and auticipatiitg a defeat. Alex¬ 
ander himself, who was on the right wing.^ crossed toe 
stream, attacked the Persians with impetuosity, and soon 
put their left wing to too rout. Hie 30,00(1 Greek merce¬ 
naries in the Persian army offoyod a stout rosistsnee to 
the main body of the Macedonians; and the Persian cavalry 
on the right, who were opposed to to* Thessalians, fought 
bravely as long as tooir removed on the field oif battlo. 

The Fewian king Jiiroseu gave the signal for flight whqn 
he saw hi* left wing antirrfy reutod} and the cavalw, BOon« , 
folli)Wli|gto®«**»|wff'to^loedfflf,turned tootfbBoibwito 
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orossed the road on the upbeaped bodilabfthe siaiq. Darlua^ 
. attececded itt cshapmg oivur the Euphrates by the usu^ 

■ «t'TbapsMq%' (33° 20^,Nvlat:) but ms ijmther, wife* anil|Dis 
ilifsnt son, Vho had attended htu# thC^d of battle, feJl 
• in tbtfae hands of the oonquctdiiip^Xperienoed from him the 
most humane and respectful ttStitt^iHit. Thia viotoi^ (about 
the dose of b>c. 333) may be oonBidered as having decided 
tliB fate of the Persian monarchy : it o))ened to Alexander a 


passage towards Egypt anibBabylon, and checked the desigiis 
of Agis and Phamabazus in Western Asia andthe Algean. 
One obstacle onlyvlay in tho way. whi^proved more Ibiiai- 
dable than the armies of Darius. A si^pi day was sufficient 
tq disper.se a numerous array, but the labours of many months 
^ero necessary for the capture of Tyre; This greatcommer^ 
eial city was situated on an island (33° 12' N. lat.) separated 
ftom the mainland by a channel about half a mile wide; 
wliioh. on the side ’6f.|ne continent, was shallow and muddy, 
but had al)out eightcen'%et water close to the island. The 
island itself was defended by lofty walla, and well supplied 
with all the ammunition of war. For many centuries this 
wealthy city had been the great entrepfit between the eastern 
and the western world ; and through it the inhabitants of 
Europe liad long received those Asiatic products which we 
find mentioned in the oldest Greek writers. Her corameree 
ond lier ships had penetrated to all known seas; and her ad¬ 
venturous traders, tlirough manyintermediato hands, received 
the products of countries which the Tyrians themselves never 
visited. Her merchants were princes, and her warehouses 
were stored with all that contributes to national wealth and 
domestic comfort. We find in the twenty-seventh chapter 
of Ezekiel a most glowing picture of tho prosperity of this 
great emporium, expressed with all the suhlirnity and 
strength of the ancient Hebrew poetry. (See Volney's 
e.xplanation of this chapter.— Syrid, chap, xxix.) 

The cities of Phusiiitca submitted to Alexander on his ap¬ 
proach, and tho ancient Sidon yielded without a blow; hut 
Tyre, proud of her naval superiority, refused to grant ell 
that was deniondcd, and prepared for a vigorous resistance. 
Alexander, in order to assault the place, was compelled to 
unite the mainland and the city by a causeway, which was 
not effected without great labour and difliculty. It is said 
that Nebuchaihiekzar had taken the city by the same means; 
hut, if the story is tru% his causeway roust have been of such 
a nature as to be dasily removed. It is more probable that 
the island was not oc^enpied till after the old city, which was 
on the mainland, had been taken by Nebuchadnezzar. Alex¬ 
ander's work still remains, and the island of Tyre is noqf part 
of the mainland. After a laborious blockade of seven months, 
the-place was taken by storm, and the impatience of the be¬ 
sieging army was gratified by the slaughter of 8000 Tyrians ; 
30,000 more were sold into slavery; and, if We trust the autho¬ 
rity of Diodonis and Curtius, tlio conqueror was guilty of the 
inhuman act of crucifying 2000 men on the sea-shoro. llie 
last bulwark of the Persian monarchy was now gone, and 
the dominion of the sea, as w'cll as of the land, was in the 
hands of llio Macedonians. Under the Persian monarchy 
Tyre enjoyed favour and privileges, on condition of furnishing 
the main part of the navy in all the wars with the Greeks; 
a condition to which the Tyrians probably were not averse, 
as it gave them additional means for crushing the Greeks, 
whom they hated as their rivals in the commerce of the Me¬ 
diterranean. The siege of Gaza, one of the strong towns of 
Palestine, occupied Alexander for two months; but tho 
obstinate defence of the inhabitants did not preserve the city 
from being taken, nor the women and children from being 
sold into slavery. 

After the sieges of Tyre and Gaza, according to the autho¬ 
rity of Josephus, Alexander marched to the holy city of 
Jerusalem, intending to punish the inhabitants for their 
refusal to supply him with troops and money. The High- 
priest Jaddus went forth to meet the conqueror, attended by 
the priests and people, and accompanied by all the imposing 
insignia of the Jewish religion. Alexander was so struck 
with this spectacle, that he pardoned tho people, adored the 
name of the Most High, and sacrificed in the temple, accord¬ 
ing to the dirbctioiis prescribed’to him by; Jaddus, The 
Book of the Prophet Daniel was sho'wn to him, and the pas- 
, sage pointed out in- which it was foretold that the King of 
'^Gr^ia dioold. overcome the King of PeMa. With th&, as 
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Nothing how remained to ehe^;>.4m imu^ : 

ander into Egypt, which yielded witbowt stcifcitiig b b)mr> 

In seven day s the awny marched iwmJ ^hus*, thimigh the 
desert^to Peiusium, the &htier town <tf -Egypt-on'tto east 
The Persian governor foimd edsmtonoe iuqwlese, rad the 
country passed at once under the dcffiamion . of the '(jlim^cs, 
an event to Which circamstaneeB had been long grddahliy 
tending. From the time of Amas». (B-Ci 66»)'’'ttw: OtesikB 
had received permission to'setrip in E^hi^i ondi ** therdae 
of Alexanders invasion, thme no doubt that the 

country contained a very Uwge priqiortion of .that nathm. 

Under Persian govei-nment Egypt had al-ways been' ati onyaly 
and troublesome province, and tW contest Tor the-poseterion 
of it, between the Greek and Persian, and the Peraiait ahd 
Egyptian, had more than once been douhtfid.^1^ 
Egyptians hated the Persians for their rcligious<intolmaraee, 4 v 
and the desecration of their temples, while tbp tBOtp aeotori- 
modatihg Greek readily assooiatm his ownWith thp vCii^hia 
usages of the Egyptians, and wasViUing to ask^ to nOflt 
a common origin. From Pelusium Alexander visited Ihh 
sacred city of Heliopolis, renowned for its tenmles and Obe¬ 
lisks, and Memphis, then tho groat capital of Egypt; south 
of this point we hav-o no reason for supposing that he ever 
went. He next sailed down the Canopic, tor western branch 
of the Nile, and entered tho lake of Marea, where he ibupded 
the city of Alexandria, which still preserves his name. (See 
Ai,EXANDniA.) From motivesof policy, vanity, dt carfoii^-, 
or perhaps under the influence of all threo, AjqXaiihiFr'de- 
terroined to visit the far-femed temple of Ar^hn. tel o^ect 
of religious veneration to the Egyptians,^ and sJso probably , 
as it now is, the centre of a consitforable tradoj^ Th* site 

this curious spot is now ascertflirted to ho 

N. lat. 44“ 54' E. ion.,) where the ruins of a temple, aad:^ 
hot springs, confirm other evidence as to its lacapy, (JSee 
Ammo.xium.) Alexander marched along the coast by the 
same route that Mr. Brown followed in 17 92. Thtsyoad is 
preferred to the more direct route on account of the better 
forage for cattle which it affords; and,,un the whole, it pre- ” 
sents no very formidable difficultieS:'^;jfRer a .march oT 
seventy-five hours , along the coast.Alexandria West¬ 
ward, Mr. Brown proceeded into the interior in a south¬ 
west direction. Alexander's march along the oiast termi¬ 
nated at ParaUonium, a iiointriDfoewhat beyond tnatceaehed 
by Brown. The English traveller'sitecouht of tho route from 
the coast to Siwah agrees with that of Alexander, as given 
by Arrian. It was through a country ‘ purfeutly barren, 
consisting wholly of rocks and swid.' Ariian's descrij^n 
of Alexander’s interview with the priests, and Ms notice 
of tho oracular responses, are limited to a general remark, 
which shows that he did not think the story vrerth tMllng 
Other authorities infonn us that Alexander was tionohrad 
with the title of the Son of J upiter, and a promis# of the 
empire of the world. There.-is a remarkable discrepancy in 
the accounts of Ptolemy and Aristobulus, as to the route, by 
which ho returned. Ptolemy says that he took the sbort 
cut through the desert to Mcmplus, while ArisfobnlUs aCserts 
that he returned by the way that he came. 

Alexander having received some reinforcements from 
Greece, and established the government of Egypt on a wise 
and liberal footing, set out to attack the Persian king, w ho had 
again collected a considerable army. In the spring of b.c. 

3.il. he marched to Tyre, where he made'some stay ; from 
thence to tho ford of ThapsacUs-on the Euphrates, apd 
across Mesopotamia to tho Tigris. Such a march makes 
but a small figure in the brief narrative of Arrian, and, is 
but an inconsiderable part of the military operatiqBa.. cf 
Alexander: it amounts, however, to above 800 inflcs,.' 
king crossed the Tigris, and, advancing thiongh '-Atuiia, 
found Darius oncsig^d on the banks pf iha ^madus, near 
a small place callea Gaugamek, pt the Coiite/'s Maine. 

The mtmense dispreportfou ;bi|iteeh the Persian 
Grecian armies was no di8adyaji.^fi to the less numcretM), 
but better disqipUned force of'Al^ahder, though tho victory 
was not ohtain^_ without a Bfru^e. As on formcaoc^ 
sions, many diytsidus of the Persian army behaved wife 


coUrag%taim tho,,,Asiaik cavalry mhdo a .stroim terieknpp'; 
but thewlk^y fught of the timid king left the Maoedm^y 
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k e^itain victojry. Dams jW,to IScijatana (HBimdftB)jin 
Media; and Alexander^who no longer ,l^a<J any ifesSon to 
fear snrti an opponent, laa^Aied linniolestfed to take posses- 
tSon of Baliylou, and the cinpire of Asia, Tins battle is 
Bieae cdmmoiJly bytlio name of the .bjittle of Ar- , 

beta, (now Erbil,) up to wbieli city Alexupdor pursued 
Datius. Arbela is between forty and fifty iniles east of 
Okagatnela. 

Tne battle of Arbela may be considered as an epoch in 
the life of Alexander. Though Darius was still alive, he 
donid no longer lie considered as king ; his power was 
crushed ; the fairest part of his empire had submitted; and 
fte progress of the conqueror was heneefoiward attendcil 
with almost immediate submission. But tlm conduct and 
temper of Alexander began to tindergo a change. Intoxi- 
Oated with success, he gradually assumed the state and man¬ 
ners of an Asiatie sovereign ; and, unrestrained by habits of 
self-control, he gave w'ay to the most guilty excesses, wbuili. 
If wo tru-st the evidence of histor)', it is equally futile to 
palliate or deny. j 

The ancient city of Babylon, which had so long resisted 
the first Cyrus, and the first Darius, yielded, without a blow, 
at the approach of Alexander. The Macedonian adopted a 
more prudent and generous policy than the Piwsian mo- 
narchs whose fanaticism and intolerance to foreign religions 
are hanlly exceeded by that of the followei-s of Mohammed. 
Xerxes bad ruined the temples of Babylon, and even had 
dared to profane the sluinc of the Croat Bel, and to murder 
the high priest, Alexander gave orders to restore the 
temple of the deity, and .showed him.self a worth)' proselyte, 
by sacrificing to Bel, according to the rites prescribed by his 
Stinisters the Chaldeans. 

A march of twenty days brought the Macedonians from 
Babylon to the batiks of the Cbou-spes, (the Kerah,) on the 
^ast side of which stood the city of Susa, (Sos,) then the 
chief residence of the Bersiau kings, and the depository of 
their treasures; now only remarkable for its extensive ruins, 
which spread for several miles along the hanks of the K(?rah. 

From Susa the active monarch advanced to the Basili- 
gris, (the Karoon,) and thence by the mute which Timour 
afterwards followed, aloiig the valley of Ram Ilormuv, to 
the mountain pass (Kala-i-Silid, the u'/iite i nxtle,) which 
led into Persia Pnipcr, (Fars.) the original seat of the Ber- 
»ians. His object was to surprise Bcr.sepoli.s, in which he 
iucceeded : and, according to some accounts, lie burnt the 
palace of the Persian kings in a fit of drunken madness, 
and at the instigation of Tliais, an Aliicnian prostitute, who 
accompanied the army. It is difficult to helieve till the cir¬ 
cumstances as they are rclnfod; and it is almost ceit.iin 
that the real destruction of Persepolis belongs to the Mo¬ 
hammedan epoch. Under the iiaiiic of Istakliar it is often 
mentirmed by oneutal wviteis; and the immense lemainsof 
Tcliil-Minar, (the forty columns,) perluqis once the palace 
of the Persian kings, havt^ heon descrUied and copied by 
various modern travellcis. Persepolis was a kind of sacieil 
city to the Persians; the former capital of their early empire, 
and the hurying-place of their monarchs after the scat of 
government was removed to Sosa and Ecbatana. 

From Persepolis .Alexander marched to Kchatana, (n.c. 
330,) hut noth) a direct route. On his npiivoacliing the city 
Darius lied past the ancient Rhagre, and through the passett 
of the Fdburz mountains, (Caspiai pylre.) to seek a rofugo 
in his Bactrian provinces. In fact, he was now a prisoner 
in the hands of the Bnclrian satrap Bessus, who accompa¬ 
nied him in his liiglil, and assumed the comriuind. At Ec- 
hatana the Tfiessalian <;av,a)rv and many of the allied troops 
having terminate their period of service, were hoiiounddy 
dismissed with full pay and |iresents. Some who prcferreil 
a life of adventure were enmllod as volunteers. The Thes¬ 
salians sold their horses to the king, and with the rest of the 
Greeks received a safe convoy to the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

The march of Alexander from Rhagai, (the modern Rey, 
whose extensive ruins lie no.ar TchtgnJ to his entrance 
Iftto India, is the most ohsciiA' jiart X^his history. The 
^Ography oi those regions is still very imperfectly known 
» and the brief narrative of Arrian, our sole tni.st- 
s’ ''"'X ^'rabies us to form a general idea 
of ftp ihoyonignts of the army. Alexander penetrated 
into regions where no European army has yet follow'cd 
bim, and few travelleits have ventured to explore. Tlic 
Iroxpriwng n^ty of Ws movements and his capacity 
Hi oft not nuTMsed by what it reggi^d of 


(JsBBgbio Khan and Taipietlane, though we may leadilr 
admit tpat Anian in tk» part of his work may have ex 
aggerated, and fitdlen into error from unavoidable ighoraiiop 
of the country. It is,|he same with distance as with time; 

. both of them ard ulfavourable to clear perception. As the 
history of a remote age is comprised in a few words, so the 
imiiense spaces o^*A.siatio geography dwindle into insigni- 
flcancxi, and leave no imppMinoh on the reader. But nothing 
is wanting, except a c)^^i^eeption of the distances tra¬ 
versed by Alexander, and'thP obstacles encountered, to con¬ 
vince us that of all the conquerors who ever troubled the 
pence of mankind, he was the most unwearied and daring. 

From Rhagw the Macedonian ttommander passed through 
one of the doilies in the Elburz mountains, cxtmmonly known 
liy the name of th^axpian Pass, and in one night accom¬ 
plished, while pvflping Darius, a distance of 4ttl) stadia 
through the aridw'astes of Parthia, with foot-soldiers mounted 
on horses. Just as Alexander was coming up with the iS» 
gitives, Bessus took to more hasty flight, while two of his 
Persian attendants assassinated their unfortunate monarch, 
and made their escape with 600 horsemen. Alexander 
sent the Imdy to Persepolis to bo Interred in the tombs of 
the Persian kings. 

The army now advanced into the ancient Hyfoania, com¬ 
prising a part of the modern Mazanderim, a country hemmed 
in on one side by lofty wooded mountains, and on the other 
stretching dow'n'in a sloping plain to the great inland waters 
of the Caspian. The king's object was to gain over the rem- 
nantof the Greeks, who had scived in the army of Darius, for 
his progress eastward might be dangerous, and the occupa¬ 
tion of the conquered provinces insecure, if ho left in his 
rear a body of armed Greeks. After some negotiations, they 
came and surrendered at his camp, and Alexander had the 
good policy to pardon all, and to take a great many of them 
into his pay on the same terms as they had served the 
Persian king. Sofne Lacedaunonian ambassadors to king 
Darius, who surrendered at the same time, were put in 
cliains. In Zadracarla, the capital of Parlliia, (a city 
whose site is totally unknown,) Alexander stavetl fifteen 
day.s : his next progress was towards the frontier of Arcia, 
along' the northern verge of the great salt desert, and to 
Susia, (Tons?) a city of Arcia. According to a policy often 
succe.ssfully imitated, he left the government of Areia in the 
hands of the Persian satrap .Satiharzanes, and preinircd to 
lead hks soldiers into a still more rCmoto land. The traitor 
Bessus had lied into Bactria, (Beikliarajono of the remotest 
po.ssessions of the J’ersian mnnarehy, where he had rallied 
round him a few Persians, and a conidderoble body of the 
natives of (he province. He had assumed the royal name 
of Aitaxerxes, and placed the tiara* erect on hi.s bead, 
the symbol of Persian soveicignty- A new claimant thus 
arose to the empire of Asia Alexander set out tow ards Bac¬ 
tria, hut was speedily recalled by the news of Satibarzanes 
hat ing rcYolted almost as soon as his master had turned 
his liack. With a body of cavalry, and mounted spearmen, 
and his evor-faithful Agrianians, the unwearied king re¬ 
turned before he was expected: in two days he marched 
600 stadia, and entered Artacoana, (Herat?) the capital 
of the province, to which he gave o new ruler. His course, 
which seems to have been cliangeil by tliisuncxjxtcted revolt, 
was now bent to the country of the Drangai, or Sarang®, 
and to their capital. The limit of this march, in this direc¬ 
tion, it is impossible to detennine; hut we must look for 
the country of the Drangso on the hanks of the great Hel- 
mund, which flows into the lake of Zerrah. 

Here one of those events in Alexander's life must be 
briefly noticed, which cast the darkest shade on his charac¬ 
ter. Philotas, the son of Alexanders faithful general Par- 
rnenion, was accused of conspiring against the king, and of 
having long harboured treacherous designs. Tlie charge 
niaif he true; at least Philotas was tried by his Macedo¬ 
nian peers who pronounced him guilty, and carried the 
sentence into execution by transfixing him with their spears. 
The fiitlier was absent in Media at the head of an army. 
A letter from Alexander, conveyed by one of the com¬ 
panions to three other commanders in Media, contained 
the sentence of Pahnenion. It was thus that a Persian 
king used to issue his decrees of death against a governor, 
whom ho had reason to ^nr; and the same sanguinary 

• Tliiti Upright hoad'droM » .hiuwnroijily oomparedlijr the comic jKiei.Arls 
tojilinnci to R cock *0 comb (Birds. 487.) The reader may form (Ut Idea Of. 
wnat 111: laeRitt by looking At 0 newly pumlilied print of tlM OMtbAi Of Alot- 
Afidei and tile rubiAitfi^peU. 



Mlicy, the oftspring of fear, was the only remedy that a . 
Turlu^ sultan would have applied in a similar ease. No 
]^roof of Pannehion’s guilt is brought forward, and the nb- 
Kenoc of all real charge againsttends rather to sbow. 
that the tyrant had basely murdered the son, and feared the' 
just roaeritment of the father. 

The army now advanced, prohably alohg the valley of the 
Holmund, to the Ariai^i, a peo^io whom the first Cyrus 
had given the name of Orosangj^'ojhenefiictors, (Euergetos,) 
for their aid in his Scythian expedition. Their civilized 
manners secured to them tlie favour of the second great con- 

? ileror of Asia. The Araqhoti. sometinies called the White 
ndians, a people who live west oi the Indus, and south of 
the great mountjains, were suhduod hy Alexander: these 
operations, as well as the cottplele usAuest of the Areii, 
were accomplished in the winter time, ‘ Vh the midst of much 
Snow, want of provisions, and hard suffering on the part of 
the soldiers.’ Nothing hut the general's own capacity of 
endurance (K>nld have maintained the discipline of Ins army. 
Were the history of this campaign more minutely known, 
we might, perhaps, find a parallel to the uncoiiquered en¬ 
durance of the Macedonian king, in Cliarles XII., amidst 
the marshes of the Ukraine, and a contrast in the hasty 
retreat .and abandonment of his army, hy the greatest con¬ 
queror of modern times. Alexander in Ins progress to tiic 
mountains built a city, which ho called by bis own name 
Alexandria, supposed by some to be the mwlcrn Candaliar; 
tlvis, however, we may dispute. His course now lay over the 
Caucasus, as his liistorian terms the western part of the 
Hindoo Coosh, (Cau-Casus — Ko-Koosli,) the mountain 
range that here separates the waters that flow soutinvards 
or into the ocean from those tliat contribute to the lakes of 
central Asia. TIic greater part of the mountains were lofty 
and hai’e of w(K)d, but the residence of a great number of 
people who here found food for their cattle, Bessus laid waste 
the country on the north side of the mountains, in order to im¬ 
pede the progress of his pursuer; ‘ but,’to use the simple 
and energetic words of the Greek historian, ‘ Alexander 
moved forwards not a bit the less: with difficulty, indeed, 
througli deep snow, and without provisions; but still he 
moved on.’ 

On the nearer approach of Alexander (n.c. 329), the Per¬ 
sian satrap crossed the Oxus, burnt iiis Ijoats, and retreated 
toNautaca, a town of Sogdiana, the modern Mawarennahr. 
Alexaiulor advancing look in succession Aornos and llaetra: 
tlin latter is conjectured to be near tile modern site of Balk, 
wbieli lies on the liiie of road that the eon(|iicror probably 
followwi. The Oxus is described by Arrian as the largest 
river crossed by Alexander except the rivers of India, and 
as flowing into tlie Caspian Sea, [see Amit;] its breadth 
was about six stadia, whic.li proves that Alexander crossed it 
about the melting of the snow on the mountains in May or 
June; the eurreut was deep and rapid, ami its banks 
ofl’ered no materials for constructing boats or rafts. In five 
days, however, Alexander passed all bis army over by means 
of floats made of the tent .skins of the soldiers stuffed with 
dried reeds and grass (Arrian hi. 29. Compare Xenoplion, 
Anab. i. 5.) Before crossing this mighty stream and ctite-r- 
ing on a new world, be sent home his disabled Macedonians, 
and such of the Thessalian volunteers as were no longer 
fit for service. The traitor Bessus fell into the hands of 
Alexander soon after he had crossed the river; after lieiiig 
kept a prisoner for some time, his nose and ears were cut off 
hy order of Alexander, and he was sent to Ecbalana to he pat 
to death. Arrian, like an honest chronicler, condemns this 
barbarous punishment; the conqueror, intoxicated with suc¬ 
cess, debased himself by ordering those cruel mutilations, of 
which ancient and modern Persian historv pre.sent suoh 
frightful examples. Alexander had now assumed the in¬ 
signia and the state of an Asiatic despot, and it would be 
ditficult to distinguish his future conduct from that of any 
other conqueror who has been the scourge of Asia. 

From the Oxus the army marched to Marocanda, (Sa- 
mareand,) the royal city of Sogdiana, and at a later period 
the seat of the wise and vigorous , government of Tamerlane. 
The impetuous Macedonian still advanced eastward Ull ho 
reached the hanks of the Jaxartes, (the Sir,) wliich he pro¬ 
posed to make his frontier against the Scythians, or tlve 
nomadic tribes, occupying the rountry now possessed by 
the Kirghiz. After taking several cities to which tlie in- 
V habitants had fled for refuge, he at last assaulted Cyropolis 
on the Jaxartes, a town whieb claimed for its founder the 
great Cyrus. This place b conjectured to be Kheojond, 


hftt it m&M ^ rismeu-ked that the measureihentdf dieitioea 
and the fixjng.of p&jtitmB in this p^ of Asia are yet 
conjectural. When the' a<jtu^,,gt!ography of these rej^)^ 
has received that illustration vrach we are daily expectiiiA 
we may then Vontnro to illustrate the descriptions of anov 

E . After taking Cytopolis, Alexander crossed the river, 
ted tlie cavalry of the Scythians, and pursued thain 
under the burning heat of a Bucharian summer. The army 
was exhausted by thirst, and the commander himself was 
compelled to vecioss the river in consequofteo of illness, 
caused liy drinking the unwholesome water, the only kind 
that is found in tliese arid steppes. A city founded on tire 
banks of Jhe Jaxartes, wliiclt bore the name of Alexandria, 
was designed to coinmcinorate the limit of his conque^, 
and to serve as a frontier against the nomadic tribes. « 
would he unprofitable to detail minutely the operations of the 
army in a country of wliieli most readers know as little as 
of the interior of New Holland. Alexander recrossod tlia 
O.xus, and spent the next winter (of 329 and 328 n.c.) at 
Bactra or Zariaspa. Here Arrian relates the story of 
Cleitus's death. It was during a festival in lionor of Castor 
and I’ollux, and tlie drunken revelUngs winch followed, 
that Alexander murdered his friend Cleitns. Arrian I’e- 
rniirks that Alexaudcr, among other A.siatic customs, had 
adopted tlie Persian fashion of iuird drinking, while the 
miserable flatterers, by whom ho was surrounded, en¬ 
couraged his vanity by exalting him above the demi-gods 
and heroes of Groeee. Cleitus, wlio was drunk himself, 
had the boldness ami imprudence to deny Alexander’s claim 
to such extravagant lionours, and tlie furious king, whom 
his attendants were unable to restrain, pierced his friend 
through with a javelin on the spot. Unavailing honours to 
the dead, and hitter remorse on the part, of the murderer 
were tlie natural termination of tliis tragical stoiy. 

In the spring of 328 Alexander recrossed the Oxus at a 
place marked by a fountain of water and a fountain of oil, 
(naphtha ?) which, if discovered, might throw gome light on the 
course of the army. Ho paid a second visit to Samareand hi 
order to tranquillize tVio country, and spent the severe season 
of tlie next winter in i larters at ISautaea: the cold of this 
region londeringwii or operations impracticable. Inftie Ibl- 
lowing spring (u.c. 3.;7) he assaulted a .strong natural fortresi 
in which Oxyartes the Bactrian had deposited his wife and 
daugliters. The place was almost inaccessible, and well fur¬ 
nished witli provisions; and in addition to this, a recent fall 
of snow had rendered the scaling of the rocks more difiicult. 
By means of the iron pins used for securing their tents, and 
strong ropes of linen, some ad veBturous soldiers ascended the 
steepest face of the fortress by niglit, and by the sudden¬ 
ness of the surprise fiigliteiied the garrison into a surrender. 


Aiexander tlms not only got possession of the strongesf 
post in Sogdiana, hut he fiuiiid tlicre a wife in Roxana, th# 
daughter of Oxyiudes, wliom his followers pronounced to be 
the handsomest woman they had seen in Asia, after the wi^ 
of Dai iiis. IVe liave hut few and doubtful traces of Alex¬ 
ander being much devoted to the fair sex. His conduct to 
the wife of Darius may have proceeded from indifterenoe, 
though it is more eharitahlc, and, perhaps, more true, to 
assign it to a generous feeling for a female w’liose husband’s 
feebleness and misfortunes were more likely to excite pity 
than the wish to insult his fallen fortunes. Roxana was 
the daughter of a Bactrian prince, hut to which of the tribes 
now found in Buclmria this wife of a Greek king belonged, 
it is impossible to say. The Tadjiks, who are considered 
tlie aborigines of Bucharia, are a handsome 1 x 100 , with 
European features, fine eyes, dark hair, beautiful teeth, and 
a good eomplexion; ainoiig their women there are som^ 
whom the conqueror of Asia might gladly make his wife, 
and hi.s soldiers migiit approve tlie choice. After capturing 
another almost inipregnable I’ort, Alexander moved south¬ 
ward about the end of spring, eros-sod the Caucasna, (Hin¬ 
doo Coo.sh,) and in ten days arrived at Alexandria. It is 
impossible that ten days' march could have brought him 
from Balk to Cau^har; nor, if we reckon the ten days 
from the crossinfes^ the mou^ain^, can we even then 
admit that lie marched to thls'^y; it is most probable, 
then, (hattbetime is incorrectly g^en, for there are strontor 
reasons for supposing that CandMiar was the Alexamfria 
than any other known place. The memory of Alexander.if 
still preserved among the ismorant inhabitants of Buchana, 
where a naolia reads in the public place; to a numerww 
audienq^ fisiteinhled him, the exploits and adventpna' 
M Iskandet the iCSreat. 
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The winter readenoe in Baotra had been marked by new 
executions. A conspiracy was formed among the royal 
pages to murder the king, but, being discovered in time, 
Hermolaus and his young associates suffered the punish¬ 
ment of death by stoning, after having first been put to the 
torture. Callisthencs. a pupil of Aristotle, was implicated 
in the charge; he was first tortured and then hanged. 
Ihere seems no douht about the existence of a conspiracy, 
and as little doubt that it was provoked by the intemperate 
conduct of Alexander. (See Arrian, iv., 13, 14.) 

The progress of the army from Alexandria to the passage of 
tlie Indus is difficult to trace, though we can have no doubt 
that it followed, in part at least, the line of an existing commer¬ 
cial road, and would be pretty near the same route mat would 
be followed now. In his march Alexander crossed the Choes 
or Cboaspes, (the river of Caubul?) and the Gyrsaus, both of 
them then considerable streams; he took the important town 
of Massaga, (Massagour,) and once more assailed one of those 
mountain fortresses, by name Aornos, which seems, from the 
peculiar difficulties which it offered, to have had additional 
charms for the adventurous spirit of Alexander. The place 
was captured in spile of a vigorous resistance; and the army 
advanced, by a road which they were obliged to construct 
for themselves, to the bridge of boats over the Indus which 
Ptolemy and Hcpbrostion had l>een sent fonvard to make. 

Neither Aristobulus nor Ptolemy liave informed us, says 
Arrian, how the bridge across the Indus was constructed: 
ho conjectures, however, that it was made by boats, fastened 
together with planks laid across them, and the wliole kept 
steady by baskets full of stones let down from tlie prow. 
Such a bridge of boats there is now at Attock on the Indus, 
a little north of whicli is probably the place whore Alexander 
crossed. The river here is above 1000 feet wide, and very 
deep. It is only from November to April that such a bridge 
can be thrown over the river, for this is the period when it 
is not flooded, Alexander, wlio had s]>ent the winter be¬ 
tween the Caubul and the Indus, must have entered India 
early in the year b.c. .326. His route was the same as that 
of Timour and Nadir Shah, the object of whose plunder was 
the city of Delhi. 

The region which tlie Macedonian conqueror now en¬ 
tered is watered by numerous large streams, whence it re¬ 
ceives the Persian name of PKN,t-AB, or the fve rivers. Tht 
waters of the Penj-St) unite in one stream, and fall into the 
Indus on the left hank in 28° 5.6' N. lat. Taxila was the 
first Indian town he came to, and here the army enjoyed a 
little repose after its toils. Taxilas, the king, had saved 
himself by previous submission ; ami it seems not unlikely 
that tile dissensions among the Indian rulers of this 
countiy materially facilitated the operations of the Ma¬ 
cedonian army. Alexanders progress was towards the 
Hydaspes, (now the Behut, or Bedusta, also called by 
the natives the .lylum,) a large river swollen by the 
solstitial rains. His boats that had been constructed on the 
Indus had been taken in pieces, and brought across tho 
country to the bank of the river; hut a more formidable 
enemy than the swollen Hydaspes presented itself on the 
opposite bank. Porus, an Indian king, one of the great 
rulers of tho Penj-ab, was stationed there with u fonniduhlc 
army, and a train of elephants that rendered all attempts at 
landing too dangerous to he hazarded. By a manoeuvre, 
Alexander, with part of his troops, and his formidable com- 
panion cavalry cros.sed the river in another place before ho 
was discovered. The troops of Porus were upon this drawn 
up in order of battle in the plain, with a line of elephants in 
front; tho rest of the dispositions of the Indian prince were 
such as showed him a master of the art of war as practised 
at that day in India. Unlike the timid monarch of Persia, 
Porus made a gallant defence; but the Macedonian cavalry, 
and the compact mass of the infantry bristling with their 
spears directed bv the courage and skill of Alexander, were 
a force that no Indian army could resist. The whole lo.ss 
of the enemy was, according to Arrian, about 23,000, while 
tile number that fell on the side of the conqueror is stated 
SO dispropoitionately small, as to lead us to doubt the ae- 
cufocy of Arrian’s authorities. Two sons of Porus fell in the 
battle; and the gallant father at last yielded to Alexander, 
who treated him with the respect due to his rank and 
courage, end_ restored to him his kingdom with extended 
limits. In this battle a numW of elephants fell into the 
bands of the Greeks ; and from this time we may date the 
ape of that aniaud in European warfare. 

' ’We ate told that Alexander founded two cities, or pro¬ 


bably military posts, one -on each hank of tlie Hyduspee. 
One city was called Nicma, to commemorate his victory; 
the other Buoephala, in honour of Alexander s horse Buce¬ 
phalus, which, after oarrying bis rider safe through so many 
battles, died in the last encounter, worn out by old age and 
fatigue, 

Fiw tho Hydaspes tiie army advanced to the great 
Acesines or Chin-ah, -Ptolemy dascribes as fifteen 
stadia, or considerably,,SSSiMjfea milo in breadth. This esti¬ 
mate, which may ho tnSe of some parts in the rainy season, 
when Alexander crossed it, far exceeds the ordinary limits 
of the river. It was crossed in boats, and on skins; the 
latter mode, which is still common on the Chin-ab, was found 
the safer conveyance. The country between tho Chin-ab 
and the Hydraijtes, (Ravec, or Iraoty,) to which Alcx- 
andor was now advancing, is said to be a sheet of hard clay 
without a blade of grass, except on the hanks of the rivers. 
Over this tract he marched and crossed the Hydraotes to 
attack a new eneinv. A second Porus, wlio was king of tlie 
country between the* Acesines and Hydrootes, had Hod as 
the enemy approached, and hence received tho luimo of 
Oowaid. The recurrence of the name Porus, add(xl toother 
reasons, proves that this was not a proper name of an indivi¬ 
dual;' hut of a family or tribe. The dominions of tho run¬ 
away Porus were given to the tnre man. But all the Indians 
oast of the Hydraotes were not cow'ards: the Calha'i, a war¬ 
like tribe, were determined to oppose the iin ador. Throe 
dajs' march brought the Greeks to Sangala, where the 
Cathmi were stationed on an eminence with a triplu line 
of w'aggons around it. Such mounds or eniiiicncos, sur- 
roundod by a brick wall higher on the outside than the 
inside, arc found in the Pciy ab. The city was captured 
with the usual slaughter, and the power of the brave t'a- 
throi was (or the time broken. A pastoral tribe, a robust 
and manly race, bearing the name of Katlia or .liin, 
still exists in the countries between (lie (,’biii-al) and the 
Ravee, and is camjectured by a late cxidorcr of tbo.-o re¬ 
gions (Burnes) to he the Cathoei of Arrian. The name and 
the loc.alitv are certainly in favour of this hypotlir-sis. The 
king was still eager to press forward beyond the Hyphasis, 
a river which under the name of Garra joins tho Giiin-ab 
(29° 30' N. lat.,) and is formed of the united streams of the 
Sutledge and the Beeah. The latter name is a Contract ion of 
Bypasa, which retains some traces of the Greek luiine Hy- 
phasis. Report luagnifiod the wealth of tlie countries cast 
of the Hyphasis, and the adventurous conqueror probably 
thought to make the Ganges the boundari' of this progre.ss. 
But his Greek troops exhausted with fatigue, disappointed 
in finding a country jioor, and full of vigorous enemies, and 
seeing themselves now only a tiandful of striuigera in a 
foreign land, could not he induced either by threats or per¬ 
suasions to cross this riiei. The Hyphasis was, therefore, 
the boundary of Alex.andor's conquests and of that victo¬ 
rious progress, to which no other histotv offers a parallel. 
The Macedonians, a race hitherto looked on with contempt 
by many of the southern Greeks, furnished the ofiieers for 
this hold undertaking ; the Republics, whose names and ex¬ 
ploits Ibrm the subject of all previous Grecian history, had 
no representative in the glories of the Indian conquest. It 
apjiears further when wo consider the small mimhcr of Ma¬ 
cedonians, Thessalians, and soldiers from sontliern Greece 
who formed the original army, or were afterwards added to 
it, that Alexander s army must have been eoiistanlly re¬ 
cruited from the nations among whom he came, and must 
have presented at this pei'ioil a strange and motley aspect 
of Asiatic and European troops oflicered by Macedonians. 

Our limits compel us to pass hrielly over tho remaining 
events of Alexander's life. The army retraced its steps to 
the Hydaspes, where a fleet was eonstnteted of the timber 
which this river still abundantly supplies from the upper 
parts of its course. On dc.scending the river to its conflu¬ 
ence with the Acesines, the fleet experienced, at the junc¬ 
tion of these streams, the dangerous rapids which are said 
only to exist in July and August. The long ships of war 
suffered severely, but the ‘ round boats,’ as Arrian calls 
them, which proliably resembled tlie native boats still used 
on the river, passed the dangerous Spot in safety. A late 
traveller (Bumes) finds but a faint rqsemhlance hetw'een the 
description of Arrian and the realities at the junction of 
these two great rivers. (vl 4.) 

The Maili, a powerftil Indian tribe, who seem to have 
chiefly occupied the lower couree of the Hydraotes (Ravee)?' 
were next attacked. We are inclined to look in the modton 



Multan, or MalU-than, wWoh gtands on a mas* ofraina, on 
t^e left bank of the Chin-ab, for the capital of the Malll 
^hich was taken by Alexander; bat it is impossible to 
reconcile the description of Arrian, which is certainly very 
vague, with the position of Multan. We can hardly doubt, 
however, tliat Multan is on the site of one of the conquered 
cities, in this campai^, Alexander, like some of the- mo¬ 
dem heroes of the Penj-Sb, swmi^aicross the Ravee, at the 
head of his cavalry, to attack tbie 'enemy, who wore drawn 
up on the opposite bank. “ 

The Oxydrac®, who were also obliged to surrender, may 
possibly have their name presen-ed in the name of Ouch, a 
town with a considerable population on the left bank of the 
Chin-ab, five miles below the junction of the Gorra, which 
takes place in 29® 30' N. lat. 

The troops moved downwards (b.c. 325) to the confluence 
of the Indus and the Chin-ah ot Mittun (2S° 55' N. lat.), 
Where Alexander gave orders to found a city at the con¬ 
fluence of the two mighty streams, and to build dock-yards. 
Hero he left Philip as satrap, with aM the Thracians that 
belonged to the army, and a sufficient number of soldiers of 
the line to ensure the military occupation of the country. 
With his fleet increased, Alexander sailed down the Indus, 
placing Craterus and the elephants on the east bank,%ith 
orders to advance. He visited, in his voyage downwards, the 
royal city of the Sogdi, doubtless a corrupted name, and esta¬ 
blished there a dock-yard. Musicanus, an Indian prince, 
who lived lower down the stream, surrendered, and his city 
received a foreign garrison. Oxycanus, another prince, re¬ 
sisted, but in vain : his two chief cities were taken, and hira- 
seir made a prisoner. The next acquisition was Sindomana, 
the capital of Samhus, which is probably the modern Sebwan 
(20° 22' N. lat,), where there is alarue mound sixty feet in 
height, surrounded by a wall of burnt brick, and which now 
encloses only a heap of mins. Musicanus, in the mean 
time, revolted,—induced by the Brachmans, that is, the 
ruling caste. Ilis second career, was, however, short: he 
was I'.vnght and hanged, together with the leaders of the 
movement. 

The narrative of Arrian i.s here obscure and corrupt 
(compare vi. 15, 9, and 17, 6): it appears, however, that 
part of the army was sent i'rom the hanks of the Indus by 
land, towards the country of the Araehoti and Drangse 
(through Gandahar), by a route now well known to exist; 
from C'amlahar they were ordered to proceed to Carmania. 
The fact of this line of road being known to Alexander, is 
a confirmation of his having been on the site of Candaliar 
before he entered India, and it also adds to the probability 
of this being the Alexandria above alluded to. lihikarpoor 
on the Indus must he about the point of departure. 

At Pattala (Tatta?), the apex of the great delta of the 
Indus, and about sixty-five miles from the sea, Alexan¬ 
der established a naval station, and laid the foundation 
of a city, which he no doubt anticipated would prove the 
centre of an extended commerce; and such it might he in 
the hands of a politic and powerful governor. The enter¬ 
prising monarch himself explored the two great arms that 
embrace the delta of the Indus. In the western, called the 
Buggaur, ho experienced the dangers of this rapid and 
destructive stream, swollen to increased fury by a strong 
wind from the sea; while the rapid ebb and flow of the tides, 
which at full moon rise about nine feet, left his boats sud¬ 
denly on dry land, and as suddenly returned to surprise 
them. At last he reached the mouth of the stream, and 
beheld the great Indian Ocean: he floated onwards till he 
was fairly in the open sea, with the view of ascertaining, as 
he said, if he could spy any land. His historian conjectures 
that he wished to he able to say that he had navigated the 
Indian Ocean. He next explored the eastern branch, which 
he found more practicable, and opening into a wide testuary. 
It may he doubted whether ho sailed down the Bata, or 
present eastern arm of the Delta. It is possible tliat he na¬ 
vigated the Koree, which has the widest emhouebure of all, 
though now no longer an outlet of the Indus. Alexander 
appears to have hail views somewhat beyond those of an or¬ 
dinary eximmander: he evidently possessed a spirit of geogra¬ 
phical discovery.—‘ With a few horsemen,' says Airian, • be 
followed the outline of the Delta along the margin of the 
ocean, to see what kind of a country it was, and he ordered 
wells to be dug for the benefit of those who might navig^ 
this coast,' Ho also established a naval station on the wide 
asstuary,.and left a garrison to keep the country in order. 

Nearohus, the commander of Alexander's fleet, received 
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I orders to M out on hit vopif^e along tlid 
Persian fui( as soon as the change of the monsoons 
aliowhim. The narratrie of ,^t||ia voyage, the earliest of 
winch any account is extant, will he given under the head 
of Nearcbus. Alexander himself set out from Pattala 
with his army somewhat earli«, about September, n. e. 325. 
The route from the Delta of the Indus to Bunder Abbas (Gom¬ 
broon) on the shore of the Persian Gulf is practicable for ele¬ 
phants, and also for an army when attended by a fleet with 
supplies. This line diifers very little from that which Alex¬ 
ander would follow in his sixty days' march from the western 
limits of the Orit® to Pura (Fureg ?) Scarcity of water 
drove the army on one occasion to seek it by digging on the 
sandy be^b of the ocean, the coast of which they followed 
fur seven days. But the sufferings of the soldiers in this arid 
desert, if we follow the accounts of Arrian and Strabo, were 
almost beyond description, owing, ])erhaps, as much to the 
want of supplies for so large a number of men, as to the 
barrenness of the country itself. We have no doubt that 
the difficulties of this desert were exaggerated by the Alcx- 
drine historians. The sufferings of an ill-provided army in 
a country unable to funiish sufficient supplies, added to the 
exhaustions of so many campaigns, would doubtless all tend 
to make the inhospitable wastes of Gedrosia (Mekran) look 
more formidable than they really were. From Pura the 
army advanced without any difficulty to the capital of Kar- 
mania (the modern Kirman.) Here Alexander was joined 
by Craterus with the elephants, and the detachment already 
spoken of as sent through Candaliar. The route of this 
commander was doubtless along the valley of the Helmund, 
from which the road to Kirman ofl'ers no serious difficulties. 
Nearchus also joined the king here, liaviiig conducted the 
fleet in safety to Harmosia, a place on the main land oppor- 
site the barren island of Hormuz, a name once celebrated in 
modem oriental warfare and commerce. 

From Kirman, Hephmstion led the mass of the army, 
W’th the lioasts of burden, and the elephants down to the 
oeast, as the road along the Persian Gulf was more practi- 
caole in the winter season that was approaching. The king 
himself advanced with his lightest troops and the compa¬ 
nion cavalry to Pasargad®, (probably Murghauh,) the bu¬ 
rial place of the great Cyrus. [See (3yiius. Pasakoadas.J 
He found the tornh rilled by some robbers, who cared not 
for the honour of the great national hero who for more than 
200 years had slept undisturbed. The golden coffin that con¬ 
tained the embalmed body of the monarch was the object of 
the plunderers, but after taking off the lid and throwing 
the corpse from its resting-place, they were unable to carry 
oft' the booty on account of its weight. Alexander ordered 
the mutilated body to be restored to the tomb, and Aristo- 
bulus tells us he himself received the king's commands to> 
repair tlie damage that had been done, and secure the re¬ 
mains of the great Persian warrior from any similar insult. 

From Pasargadro, Alexander came to Persepolis, the city 
which he is said to have burnt at his former visit. If we 
may trust Arrian, the sight of the mischief he had done 
gave him no satisfaction. Here lie named Peucestas, a 
Macedonian, satrap or governor of tho province of Persis, in 
the place of the Persian governor who was hanged for hie 
mal-administration. Peunestas forthwith followed a course 
of policy which Alexander well knew how to appreciate. 
He adopted the dress and usages of the country, and made 
himself a (perfect master of the Persian language: the 
Persians, as we are informed by the historian, were naturally 
pleased with him. His example, to a certain extent, may 
serve as a pattern to modem nations who occupy a foreign 
land. 

At Susa, on the banks of the Clai, or Choaspes, (b.c. 324,) 
the army at last rested from their labours, and the interval of 
leisure was employed in enjoying the festivities of marriage. 
Alexander himself took another wife, Barsine, tlie eldest 
daughter of Darius; if we may trust Aristohulus, he married 
also at the same time Parysatis, the daughter Of Ochus, tius 
sharing the honours of his Baetrian wife Roxana with two of 
Persian stock. Eigidy of his chief officers, at tW same time, 
received each an Asiatic wife front .their royal master, who 
seems to have assigned the womeS to flieir respective hus¬ 
bands just as he would have parcelled out so many govern¬ 
ment*. Hepbmstion married a daughter of Darius, it being 
Alexander's wish that his and his friend's children should 
be related ,blopd. The wives of Craterus. Perdiooes, 
Ptolemy, the. future king of Egypt. Eumenes. Nearphu*,, 
and Sueumu, are apeoitily mentioned by the historiim. 



f The mamageg,’ he edds^ ‘ we» eelehrotad after the Peramn 
feehion: seats were pteeed ftflr the bridegrooms, and after 
the trine, the brides WMeltetroduced, and each sat down by 
her hasband. The tnen tbijk the females the hand ana 
kissed them, the king setting the example. Alexandei' gave 
a dowry with each. Every other Macedonian who chose to 
take an Asiatic wife was registered, and received a present 
on his marriage; the number who followed tlie kings ex¬ 
ample was above lU,«(tO. The feastings and revelry that 
attended the marriage celebration were diversified by every 
kind of amusement that music, theatrical representations, 
and all the talents of the most skilful artistes cf the Greek 
nation could supply ; but in the midst of this scene of per¬ 
haps riotous festivity, we must not overlook the Hiss policy 
of Alexander, by which he endeavoured to blend the con¬ 
querors and the conquered into one nation by the strong 
ties of inter-marriage. It was obviously, also, a further 
design of Alexander, os we see fmra his historian, to train 
the natives of .4.818 to European arms and manoeuvres, and 
by incorporating them with his troops, arr:! forming also 
now bodies, to render himself independent of tlie control of 
his Macedonians. 

Discovery and works of utility also still engaged his atten¬ 
tion. He sailed down the Karoon (Arrian vii. 7, says the 
Eulwus) into the gulf, examined part of the Della of these 
rivers, and ascending the Shat el Arab, wont up the Tigris 
as far as Opis. In this voyage he removed several of those 
large masses of masonry, commonly called bands, which 
were built across tlie river for the puqiose of making a head 
of water and favouring irrigation ; but they proved at the 
same time an impediment to the navigation, which it was 
the conqueror s ixilicy to improve and extend. Various 
remains of such constructions exist at the present day in the 
rivers of Susiana. 

Having quelled a rising mutiny among his Macedo 
nians, and dismissed the worn-out veterans with more than 
their full pay, he went, about the close of the year n.c. 
324, to Kobatana, the uorlliern eapital of the empire, where 
Hephsestion his favourite died. The grief of Alexander, 
which was no doubt sincere, displayed itself in all the out¬ 
ward ciiruuistances of sorrow, but from the mass of contra¬ 
dictory accounts, Arrian (vii. 14) found no little trouble in 
extracting a pnA)able and a rational narrative. On his 
route towards Babylou from Ecbatana, (Uamadan,) Alex- 
airider diverted his grief by subduing the Cossoei, a moun¬ 
tain tribe of robbers, whom he entirely rooted out, as he 
thought; but they soon showed themselves again. It seems 
as if the temperament of Alexander required a feverish ex¬ 
citement, and that rest and inactivity would have proved 
more fatal 0 his existence than the most incessant toil. 
Neither the severity of winter, nor the difficulties of the 
country proved any oVistacle ‘ to Alexander and Ptolemy, 
the son of Lagus, who commanded part of the army.’ On 
his approach to the ancient city of Babylon, he was met by 
embiiBsies from nearly every part of the known world, who 
had come to pay their respects to the new lord of Asia— 
from Carthage, from southern Italy, from Europe north of 
frie Black Sea: Celts and Iberians too, it is said, paid their , 
homage in this motley assemblage. 

Tlie priests of tlie'tcmple of Belus endeavoured to ()er- 
sugde the king that he could not safely enter the city: the 
great Belus himself had given this warning. Their motives, 
^ Arrian tells us, and as we might readily swspect, were 
hot so disinterested as they appeared. The great temple 
Wfts in ruins, and the priests had made little progress in re¬ 
building it according to the orders given during Alexander's 
first visit (Arrian iii. 16); they enjoyed, however, its ample 
revenues, which, h’ke prudent economists, they had no wish 
to expend on a nscless building. The king despised the 
warning obelus and liis priests, and entered the city. 

In BabTOu Alexander proposed to fix the seat of his 
empiro, and to live in a style oaf splendor unknown oven to 
the uionarclis of the East. His projects were grand and 
ehqractwistic. He scut Heraclides to build vessels on the 
jCaapian, and to explore these unknown waters, which Hc- 
^miletus a century before had declared to be an inland sea, 
put.ntbmr opinions connected with the Euxipe, or the Great 
Gbwaji. , He excavated a basin at Babylon to htdd the 
Veasol tout should navigate the Persian gulf and the Eu- 
phrat^, whilo he spared no pains to induce skUful aeaiDait 
fo rqw rto jus aeiv capital. The ciicumnaviipitiob the 
Anktnaa pp aft i sw la. wtd the suVijeotion ot to preAatiwy 
lutries* 'vere Mso fwitsi hisphtDr but no Qotnmender.i^ those 


wore sent out ventured farther than Capo Mskets 
(Cape MHseendpm) at the entrance of tlie gulf. The ixn~ 
proyement of the agriculture of tlie fertile Babyloniiin 
plmns was another object of his policy; as a preliminary |o 
which the numerow canals for irrigation required repair, 
and the great drain from the river daring Uie season of 
the ffoods, the Fallacopas (see Euphhatks, Pavlacopas), 
was rendered more eifii^t, I’heso fertile regions still 
retain the trocett of the Babylonian culture in their 

canals, embankments, arid bther contrivances for irrigation , 
but they wait for the presence of a wise and powerful go¬ 
vernment to secure to the labourer the pi^uce of his in¬ 
dustry, and to rouse him by example to attain the happi¬ 
ness which nature is ready to bestow. 

In tlio midst of these undertakings, and the preparation 
for liis Arabian expedition, Alexander died, ftie imme¬ 
diate cause oi' his death was a fever, probably contracted 
while superintending the work in the marshes round Baby¬ 
lon, and aggravated by a recent debauch. The daily btd- 
letins during his il^ess may be soon in Arrian (vii. 25). 
he seems to have bad no physician. This is nearly all that 
can with certainty be said about the circumstances of his 
death. He died at the early age of tliirty-two years and 
eight months, after a reign of twelve years and eight inontbs; 
during nearly the whole of which time, his sw’ord was actively 
employed in diminishing tlie numbers of the human race. 
Arrian (vii. 28) has pronounced his perhaps too partial 
panegyric, the truth of which, iuiwever, no one should dis¬ 
pute till he has carefully weighed the w'hole evidence, 

‘ Whoever,' says the historian in conclusion, ‘ vilifies Alex¬ 
ander, should not allege merely those events of liis life 
which merit blame, but should collect aJl the fects of his life 
and then consider, first, who he is himself, and what has 
been his own Ihrturie; and then, who Alexander was, and 
how great was fiis fortune: he should iionsider that Alex¬ 
ander was the undoubted monarch of two continents, and 
spread liLs name over the whole earth ; and espceially should 
the vilifier of Alexander bear this in mind, li' he is hiiiisclf 
a person of little importanee, engaged in matters also of 
little importance, and not managiug even these well. I 
think there was no nation, nor city, nor individual of that 
day, who had not heard of Alexander s name. It Is my 
opinion, then, that such a man, who was like no other 
mortal, would never have been horn without a special pro- 
videmw.’ 

Alexander is said to have had a handsome person. He 
died without leaving any undisputed successor, or any dis¬ 
tinct declaration of his will. His wife Boxaiia was with 
child at the time of his death. 

His body was embalmed probably after the manner in 
use among the Persians, am! finally deijositod at Alexan¬ 
dria in Egypt, thovigh all the circumstances attending its 
transport are excreslinglv contradictory and uncertain. A 
sarcophagus not; the British Museum, brought from the 
church of St. Athanasius at Alexandria, (No. 6 in the 
catalogue,) has been named without any reason the Saroo • 
phagus of Alexander. 

In this imperfect sketch many events are omitted which 
it is impossible to crowd into a limited space, and many 
parts of the narrative thus become obscure and perhaps 
incorrect. The following autliorittes may bo cnnsultcd ifor 
more minute particulars, and by those who take pleasure 
in reconciling contradictions; Arrian's Anabasis. Strabo. 
(Quintus Curtius. Plutarch's Life of Alea-ander. Dio¬ 
dorus, Book 17. Justin. These are the cliiet; but not the 
only antient authorities. The reader may also consult 
Examen Critique des Anciem Historiem cCAtexaudre h 
Grand. Mitlhrd's Greece. Williams' Life of Alexander, 
Bumes' Memoir on the Indus. Journal of ikeLond. Qeog, 
Soc. 183.'t. ijmmn'nPentapoiamiaJndicei. 

To comprehend the political events that followed the 
death of Alexander, the reader may turn to the articles 
ANTIftONUS, ANTtPATKn, DSMXTKIUS, EUMKNXS, liYSI- 
MACHus, Pkrdiccas, PtoiiKMy, Selkbous ( a»d also few 
other parts of his life, but briefiy treated here, to Alex ah- 
DEiA, Ammonium, Aats'roW.B, BabYioh Ecbatana, 
Eupheates, Indus, Busa, Pasacard®, <Pkrsepoi,js, 
Neabchus, Parmenion. 

ALEXANDER L. son of Amyntas I., said to be ^ 
tenth king of Macedon, wa# alive at the time of thegreat 
Peisian invasion of Greece, *, c. 480. His history, as fi*r 
as it is kmown, tsod hia tbtnBe to (he troubles of the PeniM^ 
waiB, 'i»e loaotainedtotdIW'tost 4(whooka of HeiodetiM. 




' [Alexander Baias.] 

ALEXANDER I., surnamod BALAS, or 
reigned as king of Syria from 160 to 145 b.c. According 
to some autlioritios, Alexander took his surname from his 
mother Bala, or Balle. The Ibllowing is the account given 
of the origin of this adventurer. His^.,predece8sor> Dome- 
trias 1., occasioned by his bad government a rebellion, 
which was suraortod by the kings of Egypt, Cappadocia, and 
Pergamus. The governor of Babylon, Heracudes, being 
exiled to Rhodes by Demetrius, induced a certain Alexander 
Betas, of low birth, to feign himself a son of Antiochus Epi- 
phohes, and to claim as such the right of succeeding him. 
The Roman senate acknowledged this pretender on his ap¬ 
pearing at Rome, in ordorto revenge themselves on Deme¬ 
trius 1. Polybius, who was at that time at Romo, states 
that the whole city was sur|nrised at the edict, by which the 
senate recommended the cause of the adventurer Balas to 
the support of the confederate nations. Tliis edict had, 
however, tlie effect, that Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, 
Ptolemy, and Attains 11., king of Pergamus, sent troops to 
Alexander Bains to assist him after his return from Rome 
against Demetrius. Many discontented Syrians joined this 
army. Tliis civil war in Syria relieved the Maccabees, 
who wove almost subdued before tliis diversion took place. 
Deractriii.s 1., as well as Alexander Balas, endeavoured to 
obtain the support of Jonathan, the Maccabec, who headed 
at that time the Jewish patriots. Jonathan embraced the 
party of Alextinder Balas, who confeiTod upon him tho high 
priesthood, stvlod him friend of the king, and presented 
him with a purple robe and a diadom. Alexarnler Balas 
having been dofealod in the first battle, 152 B.c., received 
reinforeeraents and gained a decisive victory in the year 1.10. 
Demetrius 1., wlio was wounded by an arrow, perished in n 
swamp. Alexander Bahts then mounted the throne of Syria, 
and niarriod at I’tolcinais, Cleopalra, a diiughter PtOle- 
mteus Philometor. On this occasion Jonathan, the Mac- 
oabee, was treated with great distinction by Alexander and 
Ptolemmus, was again presented with a purple rolie, and ap¬ 
pointed commander, or Meridarch of Jud«ia, When Balas 
considered Ins government sufficiently established, ho left 
tlie cares of administration to his favourite Ammonius, in 
order to enjoy without restraint a luxurious life. Ammonius 
put to death those members of the royal family of the 
Seleucida* whom he could get into his power, but thoro still 
lived in the island of Cnidus two sons of the lost king, the 
elder of whom, Demetrius II., landed in Cilicia, whilst the 
governor of Ceclesyria, Apollonius, rebelled against Balas 
in tho year 148 b.c. Apollonius was beaten by Jonathan, 
but Balas himself was obliged to march against Demetrius 
U. Ptolemy, who had apparently como to assist his son- 
in-law, suddenly embraced the cause of Demetrius, after 
accusing Bal^ of an intention to murder him. Balas, being 
defeated by Ptolemy, escaped into Arabia, where ho was 
murdered by an Arabian chieftain contrary to the laws of 
hospitality, in the town of Abas, which was afterwards 
called Mo/Ao, (fits death.) Demetrius II., surnamed Nikotor, 
then ascended the throne of Syria. 

The Emir who out off the head of Balas and sent it to 
Ptolemy, is called by Josephns Zaial, and in Maccab. xi. 
16. 17, Zabdid. Diowrus Siculus (in Exoeqit. Photii, cod. 
244) calls him Diodes. Perhaps he hod adopted a Greek 
name, like other Orientals of his time, and like the Jews of 
our (lays, who often adopt English names after their ap- 
rival in England, changing Hirsch into Harris, Aaronsohn 
into Harrison, Levi into I^ons, &c. 

Justin (XXXV. 11!) states, tliat Balas was the original 
name by wbioh Alexander was known during the perim of 
^ private life, He u cidled by Strabo Aiexandroi; 
Hriwe liM word Balm a^won to he usod by hhm te 
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niver and o«^H9r coin* m Alexander Balas. w lbrite |^a 

he » called Gsosriirtvg (because his pretended 

chus, had calloihiinaeif.Oevv, (a^)' EovpiysTi/v, (see i 

oabi X. 1 ,) anm NuBTpC/Jov. I^ese two last surnames 

likewise adopted from his pretended father. On some 

the head Of Alexander Balas is associated with £at 

of Cleopatra, who (Occupies the foreground with a moffius 



[AlexAndox BrUb.] 


on her head,—an indication of his subordination to tHs 
proud woman. Handel wrote an Oratorio entitled Alex¬ 
ander Balas. (Ffbhlich, Annates Syrim, Nummis lUustr. 
tab. viii., ix. p. 61; Eckhel, Doctr., Numm. Vet. tab. iii. 
p. 227; Athenmus, v. c. 10; Polyb. de Legal, c. 140; 
Appian, Syr. e. .81; Diod. Sic. Fragm. xxxii.; Joseph. 
Archeeol, xiu. 2; 1 Macc. x. II; Gesenius in AVscA und 
Gruber; Seleueidarum Imperium sive Hist, regvm Syrice 
ad Jidem numismatum accommodataper Fby-Vaittant.) 



[Alexnndcr Jaunaeus.] 

ALEXANDER JANN^EUS, third son of Johanma 
Hyrealms, succeeded his brother Aristobulus as king of the 
Jews and as high-priest, from B.c. 106 or 104 to 79. Follow¬ 
ing the example of his brother, he turned the disturhanees in 
Syria to his own profit. He attacked Ptolemais, (the present 
Acre,) which, like other cities, bad made itself independent. 
The inhabitants called Pfolcmmus Lathyrus, of Cyprus, to 
their assistance, by whom Alexander Jatmmus was beaten on 
the banks of the Jordan, and Palestine hoaaWy ravaged, 
until, by the aid of Cleopatra, the mother of LoRiyrus, Alex¬ 
ander was enabled to repel his enemy. Alexander then 
conquered Gaza, burned the city, and massacred the itiha^ 
bitants who had joined the party of Lathyrus; but nOt with¬ 
out losing many of his own soldiers. Janneens embraced 
tho party of the Sadducees; and, of course, was hated by the 
Pharisees and by the people. On the Feast of Tabernacles, 
after being pelted by the people with lemons, and loudly 
insulted by their oppnVbrious language, he caused 6000 men 
to be cut aown, and in future protected himself by a body¬ 
guard of Libyans and Pisidians. Having lost his army in an 
unfortunate expedition against the Arabians, the Pharisees 
made an insurrection, and carried on for six years a civil war 
against tlio king, in which 60,000 Jews are said tef have 
perished. The rebels, supported by the Arabians, the 
Moabites, and by Demetrius Eukffiro^ compelled Alexander 
to escape into the mountains. But a part of the auxiliaries 
coming over to the king's party, he was now enable(l to 
Crush the rebels, and to gratify his vengeance by crucify ing, 
on one day, 800 of the most distinguished captives: thenr 
wives and cUil(Jren wore massacred bolbre their eyes; W^tlOt 
the king dined with Kis wives in sight of the executed rC^ls. 
On acooant of this crnelt;)* he was surnamed the ptmdm. 

Having intimidated his enemies, arid restored pubBe 
peace, he engaged in several successful WW8. by Which be 
enlarged h'e dominions. Being deSirtriiB to feooncile his 
subjects, he asked them what be #puld do in order to make 
tliem quite content ? * D»e,'they replied. He did die at tho 
siege of Regaba, or Ragaba, in the territory of GerasepO 
beyond the Jqrdan, in consequerice of bis gluttony, in the 
IWCnty-soventh year of his rcigm He ha<i two sons; b^ 
left tlm governuierit: id his widow. Before bis death, he w 
^ised his wife Al^ftridra, to conefliate the Pharisees* by WbdA 
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he was bi]|jed in a pompons style. His reign, like the rest | 
of the later history-t^ the Jews, is fhll of cruelty and Aoto of 
)>erAdy, although, in ooinparison with others, ho obteined j 
the praise of moderetion. (Joseph. Archmlog., kiii. c.l2-lSv) 
There is a stntdl oopper coin of Jannieus in the British 
Museum, hut the Samaritan inscription between tire rays of 
the stars, mentiontnl by others, is not disoernibleS (Com¬ 
pare Bayeri, Vindicite, Num. Hebr., plate, flg. 5.) There is 
■a coin extant of Alexander Jonneeus, having on.one side an 
anchor, and the legend AXelavSpov BaeiKewi, and on the 
other a star, between the rays of which stands in the Hebyw 
coin characters, inJirT (Jonathan), and on others, ‘pD 
ITUirr (King Jonathan). Barthelemy and Eckhel, Doctr. 
Nttinm. iii. p. 47!), have rendered the authentioity of this 
coin very probable. Gesenius tliinks that Jonathan was the 
Hebrew name by which he was known among the Jews; 
whilst Alexander was the Greek name which he had 
adopted, like other monarchs dating this period, when the 
Jews wore so fond of imitating everything Greek. 



^Altfxandur Zebinfti.]' 

ALEXANDER II. — Zebinas, or ifeienretM—a pretender 
to the Syrian crown, reigned over a part of the kingdom of 
Syria, from the year 128 to 122 b.c. The inhabitants of 
Apainca, Antiocheia, and some other cities, disgustefl with 
the tyranny of Demetrius II., requested Ptolemreus Physcon 
to appoint another king. Ptolemy sent them a young Egyp¬ 
tian, the son of a broker Protarchos of Alexandria, whom he 
represented as having been adopted by Antiocliug Sidetes. 
The pretender took the name Alexander; but the people 
called him, in derision, NJ’Ut Zebina, that is, the bought 

one. Demetrius being defeated near Damascus, fled to Tyre, 
where he was murdered. Zebinas, thinking his kingdom 
flnnly established, refuted the annual tribute to Ptoleniseus 
Physcon, who now encouraged Antiochus VIII., the son of 
Demetrius U. Zebinas was in liis turn defeated by the 
Egyptian aWiy, and retreated to Antioch; where, being 
unable to pay his troops, he permitted them to pillage the 
temple of Victory, and took for himself the golden statue of 
Jupiter. Expelled by the people of Aintioch from their city, 
and deserted by his troops, he endeavoured to escape on 
bowl a small vessel into Greece, but was taken by a pirate, 
and delivered into the hands of Ptolemy, who put him to 
death. Twenty-two coins of Zebinas are to bo seen in 
FriihUch, Annates Si/riee, tab. xii. (Compare p. 84, Eckhel, 
Doctr. Numm. Vet. iii.p. 237 ; Justin, xxxix. 1,2; Joseph., 
xiii. 9, 10; Atheiiasus, v. 17; Gesenius, in Ersch und 
Gruber; Foy-Vaillant, Syrim Hist, ad Jidem numismoium 
aocommndata.) The British Museum contains twenty six 
silver and copper coins of Alexander Zebinas. 

ALEXANDER, a son of King Aristobulus II., ana 

f randson of Jannteus, was taken captive in Judma by 
'ompey, who intended tb exhibit him ^ith his fether and 
brother in' his triumph at Rome. Alexander escaped on the 
journey, and returned to Judea, where he raised an army of 
10,000 foot and 1300 horse to attack Hyreanus, who had 
been appointed by Pompey to govern Jiidea. Alexander took 
several castles in thc^mountains; but Hyreanus imploring 
the assistance of the* Romans, Marchs Atitonius, who was 
sent by Gabinius, governor of Syria, defeated Alexander- 
near Jerusalem, ».c. 57, and besieged him in Alexandrion, 
a smaU town with a fine castle about six miles south of Tyre, 
whew* ho capitulated. After his father AristpbUlus had 
escaped from Rome to Judma, and had been again defeated 
and put into prison, Alex ander once more took up arms, con- 
qUeiw Judina, put many Romans to death, atid besieged the 
|$Aat in (Saiwirt. But his army of 3o,oi)0 men was finally 
ip l^a^ky (Jabmins, in a battle near Mount Tabor, in which 
t ’ perished. Alexander at last fell into the hands 
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of MMediiu Soimp, gind was beheaded at Attti(»h, in year 
49 B.ti.j,, (Joseim;,-ArcA. xiv. S, 6,..J; BA Jud„ i. B,lt.) A 
few variations of this account occur in TTTTJ ^I TlSt'OT, 
iEd. Tq> BHd. Breithaupi. lih, iv. cap. xxiv., xxv, p. 337 to 
349.) 

ALEXANI®R gEVERDS. [See Severus.] 

ALEXA^Ipi TOLyHlSTOR. [See PoiYBtsTtin.] 

ALEXANDER I.. the earlifest bishops of Rome, 

succeeded E va^stus ahij^lpB begintiftig of the second cen¬ 
tury of oUreSfajltut the p^'ise epoch is not well ascertained. 

ALEXANDER II., a Milanese, succeeded Niuholas 11. 
in 1061. This was at the beginning of the long dispute 
between the See of Rome, and the Emperoraof Germany .con¬ 
cerning the investitures, of which cardinal Hild^rand, 
aflei^rds Gregory VII., was the itfhief instigator. The 
imperial party assembled another conclave at Basle, where 
they elected Cadalous, Bishop of Parma, who took the 
name of Honorius 11. Alter a struggle between the two 
competitors, Cadalous was taken prisoner and confined in 
the castle of Saint Angelo at Rome, and Alexander wos 
generally acknowledged as lawful pope. He died in 1073, 
and was succeeded by Gregory VII. 

ALEXANDER III., Corainal Rolando of Siena, suc¬ 
ceeded Adrian IV. in 1159. His long pontificate of 21 years 
was agitated by wars against the Emperor Frederic I., and 
by a schism in the church, during which throe successive 
antipopes were raised in opposition to Alexander. The 
latter took part with the Lombpvl Cities in their straggle 
against Frederick. [See FREOBiiic Baiibarossa.] At last 
peace was made, and the po^ and the emperor became 
reconciled at an interview they had at Venice in 1177, and 
Alexander was universally acknowledged as legitimate 
pope. He bold a great council in the Itateran palace in 
1180, when, among other regulations, a decretal was passed, 
that two-thinls of the cardinals should be requisite to make 
an election valid. He died at Rome in 1181, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Lucius11. The famous Thomas a Becket was 
Archbishop of Canterbury during Alexander's pontificate. 
The latter took part with the English prelate in his contest 
with King Hcn^ II., and canumzed him after he had been 
niurclered. 

ALEXANDER IV., of Anagni, succeeded Innocent IV. 
in 1254. He inherited the ambition, but not the talents of 
his predecessor. He manifested the same inveterate hos¬ 
tility against the house of Suabia, and its representative 
Manfred, King of the two Sicilies, but did not succeed in bis 
attempt at overthrowing the latter, which became the work 
of his two immediate successors. Alexander died in 1261, 
and was succeeded by Urban IV. 

ALEXANDER V., a native of Candia, and monk of the 
Franciscan order, was elected in 1409, and died the follow¬ 
ing year. He was succeeded by John XXllL 



[Aioxandw VI.] 


ALEXANDER VI. Roderio Borgia of Valencia in 
Spain, a man of great personal wealth and of some' ability, 
but of loose conduct. He had been made a cardinal by hi» 
uncle Calixtus UL, and was elected pope in 1492, after tlie 
death of Innocent VIII. At the time of his election, he 
hod four cMldtcn by his mistress Vanozia ^ aqd (during his 
reign) he made no scruple at employing every means in his 
power to confer on tiiem honour and riches. The most noto¬ 
rious of his sons was Cesar, first cardinM, mid afterwariR 
made DidtoofVakntuioiB in Daupbuiyby King Louis 
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ftomwhioh hevfas styled the Duke Valentine, a name which 
heroaderedinfamousbyhUatraeities. Thepaliticsoflhepope 
were capricious and faithless in the extreme. At first he 
was hostile to the house of Aragotf then reigning,at Naples, 
and showed himself favourable to the French who-were at that 
time attempting to invade Italy, but mftery^^'lus younger 
son, Gioffredo, Having married atlaughterW All^o II. of 
Naples, Alexander .nllied hiinshlf witli tliif latter, for the 
urpose of arresting the pvdgreiB of til^'itw^ers. As, 
owever, Charles VIII., at the liead of’ his army, ad- 
ranced upon Rome, the pope received liim with honour, 
and promised him his support for tlie conquest* of Naples, 
and even gave him his son. Cardinal Cesar, as a hostage. 
But the Cardinal found means to escape; and Aleunder 
joined the league formed in the North by the YenetiSm and^ 
Sforza against the French, which led to the expulsiomof the 
latter. JHe afterwards gilli^d himself to Lewis XII. of 
France, successor of Charles VIII., who wanted the Pope's 
sanction for divorcing his first wife: he was also a party to, 
the double treachery by which Ferdtaandi,.of Spain first 
betrayed the cause of his relative, Frederic of Naples, parti¬ 
tioning that kingdom between Lewis Xll. and himself; and 
then, breaking his engagement with the French, he seized upon 
the whole of the conquest by means of his general, Gofisalvo. 
Alexander's internal policy was, if possible, still more perfi¬ 
dious. He was bent upon the ^destruction of the great Roman 
families of Colonna, Orsinv and Savelli; and either by trea¬ 
chery or open violence great measure succeeded in 

putting to death most of tliem, and seizing on their exten¬ 
sive possessions. He sent ’iis son, the Duke Valentine, into 
the iloraagna, wlieri^, by means of similar practices, the 
latter made himself master .of that country, entrapping and 
strangling the independent loixls and petty despots of the 
various towns. Alexander guve his only daughter Lucretia 
Borgia in marriage, first, to Giovanni Sforzit, Lordof Pesuro, 
whom she afterwards divorcwl; then to a prince of the house 
of Aragon, who was murdered by her brotltcr Cesar ; aftei- 
which she lived scime time in the pontifical palace, sharing 
in the intriguos and licentiousness of that court. She 
was married a third time, in toO l.to Alfiuiso d'Este, son 
of Hercules Duke of Ferrara, to whom she brought aS'Sg 
dowry 1 OC.OOO golden pistoles, ^liBsidcs jewels. Alexamler's 
eldest son, John Duke of Gandia, was murdered one night 
while returning fiora a debauch, by unknown assassins, and 
thrown into the Tiber. (See Roscoe's Lm X., vol. i.) At 
last Alexander himself died on the 18tUof August, 1503, 
being seventy-four years of age. It was said, and several 
historians have repeated the assertion,, that he died of poi.son 
which was intended for his guest, tlie Cardinal of Corneto. 
This crime, however, is not clearly preved ; and the Pope hav¬ 
ing been ailing for sometime with a tt'rtian fever, this cir- 
cumstaneo, added to his advanced age and irregular habits, is 
sutliciont to aiusmnt for his death. Ho was (jjtcceeded nomi¬ 
nally by Pius Ill., who died twonty-sikf'flays after his 
election, and tlien by the famous Julius II. The pontificate 
of Alexander VI. is certainly the blackest page in the 
history of modern Rome. The general demoralization of 
that period, of which abundant details arc found in John 
Burchard’s Diarium, as well as in Panvinius, Muratori, 
Fahre's continuation of Fleury's Ecclesiastical History, and 
other writers. Catholic as well as Protestant, dppears in our 
times almost incredible. 

ALEXANDER VII., Fabio Chigi of Siena, succeeded 
Innocent X. in 1655. Ho embellished Rome, protected 
learning, but was accused of favouring too much his rela¬ 
tives and coniiexions. Ho was embroiled in a dispute with 
the imperieus Louis XIV. of Franca, in consequence of some 
insult which had been ofiTered by the populace to the Duke 
of Crequi, French ambassador at Romo. He died in May, 
1607, and was succeeded by Clement IX. 

ALEXANDER Vlll., (Cardinal Oktoboni of Venice, 
succeeded Innocent XI. iu 1689. Ho assisted his native 
country in its wars against the Turks. He died in February, 
1691, at the ago of eighty-two, and was succeeded by Inno¬ 
cent XII. 

ALEXANDER king of Scotland, was a younger son 
of Malcolm HI. (Canmore), and succeeded his eldest Itrother 
Edgar, who died without issue on the 8th of January, 1107. 
In those times, in Scotland, as well as in other countries, the 
succession to the throne was frequently regulated, at least 
to a certain extent, by the will of the reigiiing king ; and 
Edgar, at his death, loft part of his dominions to hU younger 
brother David.. Lord Hailes thinks that David's share was 


only the Scottish portion of Cumberland; but it appears 
rather to hkye iueluded the whyle territory that was'consi¬ 
dered subject to the Scottish crown to the south of the 
Forth, except the Lothians. Alexander was at first in¬ 
clined to resist this apportionment; but he eventually ac- 
quiesoeiit'in it. The instructions of his mother, Margaret, 
the sister of Edgar Atbeling, and the adv^tages which he 
enjoyed fnmi the society of the English exiles, who crowded, 
after the Conquest, to his father's court, had given to Alex¬ 
ander a degree of literary cultivation which none of his pre¬ 
decessors had possessed. His natural talente seem also to 
have been of a superior order; while he possessed, in an 
eminent degree, the energy of character suitM to the govern¬ 
ment of the rude and turbulent country which Scotland then 
was. His reign, almost'fi'ora its commenooment, was agi¬ 
tated by successive insurrections; every one of which, how¬ 
ever, he promptly put down. One of the most serious was 
that excited in the district of Moray, in 1120, by Angus, the 
grandson of Lulach, son of the wife of MacVjcth, and the 
occupant of the throne for a few months after the death of 
that usurper. Angus claimed the crown in virtue of this 
descent; but the attempt was met by Alexander with his 
usual cteision, and '*8i)eedily quelled. From the energy 
which he displayed otj fliis occasron, he derived the epithet, 
or stn-name, by whi(^iie'is known in Scottish history. The 
old chronicler, WyAiliS>^ sayafi 

* Fru that day forth his all 

U«*d him Aicxandbr th« Fierce to colL' 

Aloxander showed equal spirit in resisting all foreign 
encroachments .upon the independence of his kingdom. The 
annals of Scotland during his reign are chiefly occupied with 
the disputes occasioned by tho pretensions of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York to episcopal jurisdiction over that 
country. A very full abstract of the course of this controversy 
lias been given by Lord Hailes; but it is sufiicient here to 
state, that the determination of the Scottish king at length 
compelled the English prelates to give up the contest. St. 
Andrew's, and several of the other ecclesiastical foundations 
of Scotland, were largely indebted to the bounty of Alex¬ 
ander. The only church of whicli he was the founder. Iiow- 
ever, was, we beUevo, that which he built in 1123 on the isle 
of Inchcolm, in the Fritli of Fortli, in the neighbourhood of 
which bp had nearly perished in a tempest. He died at Stir 
ling, without leaving any lepitimate issue, on the 27th of 
April, 1124, and was succeeded by bis brotlidr David I. 
Alexander bad married Sibilla, the natural daughter of 
Henry I. of England. • She died suddenly, at Loeditay, on 
the Inh of June, 1122. 

ALEXANDER II., king of .Scotland, was^orn at Had¬ 
dington, on the 24tli of August (St. Bartliofnmew's day), 
1198, and succeeded his fatlicr, 'VViUiam the Lion, on tho llh 
of December, 1214, being crowned, at Scone on the following 
day. His mother was Ermengarde, daughter of Richard 
'Viscount of Beaumont, and granddaughter of a natural 
daughter of Henry I. of England. He began his reign by 
entering into a league •with the English barons wlio were 
ooiifedcrated against King John,—engaging to aid them in 
their insurrection, on condition of being put in possession of 
the northern counties of England. This led to several 
devastating incursions into each other's dominions by the 
two kings. The death of John, in Getober, 1216, put an 
end to their hostilities ; and the following year Alexander 
concluded a treaty of peace with t'oe new sovereign of Eng¬ 
land, Henry llL.one of the conditions being (hut Alexander 
slioiM espouse Henry's (^de.st sister, the Princess .loan.- 
This Carriage acc^inglji took place on the 25th of June, 
l‘22l. In the eoufSe of the following thirteen or' fourteen 
years, Scotland was disturbed by insurrections which broke,, 
out successively in Argyll?) in Caithncs.s, in Murray, and in 
Galloway; all of which, liowc' er, Alexander succeeded in 
repressing. Meanwhile the oemiexion^whioh he had forsniecl 
%ith the royal family of England preserved peace between 
;Jhe two. countries, and even led to considcgablo intetcoiu'se 
hetweeii the. Scottish king and his hrother#n%w, whom he 
repeatedly visited at London. ' The death of Queen Joan, 
however, without issue, on the 4|h of March, 12.38, and tho 
m^iago of Alexander, on the iSth of May in the following 
year, ^ith Mary, dau^ter of a French nobleman, Ingel- 
rain de Couci, broke this bond of amity; tlnd after some 
years of mutual dissatisfaction and complaint, the two kings 
prepared to decide thek differences by arms in 1244. By 
the intervention, however, of some of the English nobility; 
bloodshed was prevented, after Alexander had approached 
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the border with an army, it is said, of 100,000 men; and a 

f eace was concluded at Newcastle in Angust of that year, 
n 1247, another insurrection broke out in Galloway, Which 
Alexander soon succeeded in jmtting down. In the summer 
of J249, l»e had set out at the head of an army to repress 
a rebellion raised by Angus, Lord of Argyle, when he 
was taken ill at a small island, variously spelled Erray, 
Kerreray, Korarry, or Kirarry, off tUo coast of Argyle, and 
died there on the 8th of July. By his second marriage, 
he left an only son, his sncoes?or, Alexander 111., born 
at Roxlmrgh on the 4th of September, 1241. Alexander II. 
bears a higli character in the pages of the ancient his¬ 
torians and chroniclers of Scotland; and he appears to have 
been a prince endow'ed with many great qualities: Besides 
tlio warlike ability with which he preserved both the jn- 
depeiidcnoc and the internal order of his kingdom, he is 
particularly celebrated for liis regard to justice, and the 
wisdom and impartiality with which lie took care that 
the law should lie administered among all classes of his 
subjects. This i.s a virtue in a king, or governor, tliat* 
never fails to attract the popular attachment and respect; 
anil, accordingly, we are told by a contemporary English 
writer, Mattlicw Pans, that Aleitander was ileseiyedly be¬ 
loved. not only by his own subjects, hut by the people of 
England likewise, lie is usually characterised as alto- 
gettier one of the ablest and best of Scottish kings. 

ALEXANDER 111., King of Scotland, was the son and 
sni cessor of Alexander II. Although only eight year's old 
at lii-j father's death, he was crowned at Scone, by David dc 
Berneluuii. Bishop of St. Andrew's, on the IStliof July, 1219, 
having ))reiiou.s to tliat eciemony been knighted by the 
s.iiiie ei’clesiasiic. He had, already, when only a year old, been 
belrotlieil to Margaret, tlie eldest daughter of the English 
king, llenry 111.; and iiotwitlistandihg the youth of both 
parties, the celobratioii of the marriage took place at York. 
oi> the 25th of December, 12,51. The connection thus 
fbnued, together with the minority of liis son-in-law, gave 
Henry a plaiisihle pretext for interfering, as ho was very 
anvions to do, in the affairs of Scotland; and the distracted 
state of tliat kingdom, oeeasioiied by the factions among 
the iHiliility. facilitated his views. In August, 1255, he ap¬ 
proached t!ie borders at the head of an army; and, the ‘ 
Castle of Edinlmrgh, in which the.kiijg and queeh'resided, 
havinj; been iircviously taken by surprise out of the hands 
of the Comyns, in wliom the regency of the kingdom was 
then vested, tliat party, coraprisiiig the most patriotic por¬ 
tion (if the nobility and clergy, was dismissed from iwwor, 
and the administration committed to their opponents. This 
arrarigemeiit, allhinigh made ostensibly in concert with the 
young king, may be eonsidcred as having been dictated by 
Henry, and as having had for its principal object the esta- 
Idisliment of the supremacy of England. It w'as the com- 
moneeinent of the design so perseveringly pursued by 
Henry and his successor, to reduce the Scottish kings, tj) 
the condition of vassals. Tho eminent talents, however, 
which Alexander began to display as soon as he earae of 
age, and took the administration of affairs into his own 
hands, together with the determination he showed to 
maintain his own rights and the independence of his do¬ 
minions, effcclnally thwarted the further prosecution of 
these views so long as he lived. Meanwhile lie kept on 
good terms with his fallicr-in-law. In 12G0, he visited 
London with his queen; and in February, 1261, the latter 
was delivered at Windsor of a daughter, who was named 
Margaret. 

Alexander had not long assumed tl^ government, when 
he was called upon to meet a foreign power, which aimed at 
the conquest of the kingdom. On the Ist of October, 1264, 
Haeo, king of Norway, after liaving ravaged the western 
islands in the course of the suramer, approached the coast of 
Ayrshire at the head of a numerous fleet. Every preparation 
had been made by lire Scottish king to meet this formidahle 
armament; but he found after all his host aid in the elements. 
When only a small portion of tne Norwegian t^ops had 
landed, a tempest of unusual fury suddenly arose, and drove 
nearly all the ships on shore or otherwise destroyed them. 
The attack of the Scottish soldiccs aiid peasantry completed 
the destruction of the invading force; and Haco With difllculty 
made his escape, only to die of a broken heart a few months 
afterwards. Next year Magnus, Haco's successor, agreed 
to relinquish <6 tho king of Scotland the Hebrides and tho 
Isle of Mon for tire sum of 4000 marks, and a small yearly 
quit-rentr In 1288, the peace between the two kingdoms 


was further consolidated by the manage of ^-Jex.ander s 
daughter, Map^ret, to the Norwe^an king Eric, then a 
youth of fourteen. Margaret died iii 1283, but left a daugh¬ 
ter of the same name, commonly designated the Maiden (:>f 
Norway, who feventually became the successor of her grand¬ 
father on the Soottisji throne. 

The sunoessfhl resistance which, seconded by his clergy, 
he offered to an attempt of tho pope to levy certain new im¬ 
posts in his dominions, i«:%lmost the only other act of Alex¬ 
ander’s reim which histdry has commemorated. Under his 
sway, Scotland appears to have enjoyed a tranqiiillitv to 
which she had long been a stranger, and which she did' not 
regain for many years after his decease. The death of 
his daughter Margaret, however, was the first of a sucees- 
sion|pf calamities. Soon after heF nuptials, Alexander, 
the Prince of Scotland, tho king's only son, who was born 
in i 8B,’1. had beet} united in marriage to Margariit,' daugh¬ 
ter of Guy, Earl of Flandersbut he also 'died without, 
issue on the 28th of January, 1284. On the 15th of 4pril, 

1285, the king, haying sometime before lost his first wife, 
took for a scct^d, Joleita, daughter of the Count de Droiix, 
in the hope of leaving a male heir. But on the 16th of 
March, 1286, as ho was riding in a dark night betiveen 
Burntisland and Kinghorii, oii the hanks of the Frith ol 
Forth in Fifeshire, he was thrown with his horse over 
a precipice, and'killed on the spot. The p'lace, wliich is 
called the King's WocRl End, is still pointed out. The 
death ^Alexai.der, followed as it was in a few years by that 
of the maiden of Norwty, was one of the most unfortunate 
events that over tiefel Seotlandy which it left lo contend at 
once with the infernal distractions arising from a di.s- 
puted succession, and with all the art and foice employed 
by a jyikcrf'ul neighbour to eftecl its suhjiigalioii. But 
Alexaiidor was not less lamented hv his siihjeets on aecuiiiit 
of his own wisdom and virtues. The country laid never he 
fore enjoyed such prosperity, and Scotland may he said, 
during this reign, to hayp passed from scmi-harhai isiii to 
civilization, li was under Alexander tluit its intercourse 
with England first hecamo considerable, and that it began 
to acquire au acquaintance with the arts and nianners of 
.yvhat WC may call European life. This king also iinproveil 
'■fed eomploted the systerp for the dispensation of yu.^liee 
which had been introduced by his i'ather; he ilivided the 
country into four districts for that purpose, and mailc tin 
annuel progress through it in person for hearing ajipeals 
from the decisions of the ordinary judges. He was long 
affectionately remembered iii Scotland; and the old liiio- 
nielor Wynton has preserved tho, following verses ahout 
him, wliich arc extremely interesting, as lieing tho most 
ancient specimen of the Scottish dialect now extant:— 

‘ Quht'n AlexmpJy*'Kinn was 
Dal ScMtlsunl lis^lu luwc (ioVf) auH Oa"), 

Away KOTHi of all* nii>l tireilp, 

OfVyna and Wiix, ol'ifiimyn (L'anilyoliu^) nnd 
0<l^'^uld waft c1iuiij{4r 1 intAhttlc. 

ClirUt, inlovirKyovti'*, 

Succour Scoiluiid. nnd 

Dot cAnd (|duood) is in perplvxyle.' 

ALEXANDER, WILLIAM, a statesman arid poet of 
Scotland, who Uourishod in the rcigii of James VL [See 
ST1H1.INO, Eaui, of.] 

ALEXANDER JAROSLAWITZ NEVSKOJ enjoyed 
a high renow n among his countrymen for bravery, pruderiee, 
and religious zeal: he has hccii eefehrated in iiimiy a Rus¬ 
sian ballad, and is still venerated by the present generation. 
He was the second son of the Grand Duke Jaroslaw II. 
Wseladowitz, and was born atWladiniir in 1219. At the 
period when his father ruled over Noyogorod, (in 12.57,) tin* 
Tartars, with a tiemeiidous army , under the command of 
the Khan of Kiiptsha't, a grandson of Tsliiiigis Khan, in¬ 
vaded Russia, desolated the coiintry in the most cruel manner, 
overran it even to the Upper 'FoW, and exacted the most 
degrading submission frotu the Russian princes. Jurcislaw, 
although not immediately attacked by the Tartam in his 
own Principality of Novogorod, found it advisable to repair 
to the great Tartar liorile, stationed at that lime in the 
region of the mcMlcrii city of Kasan, to pay homage to 
Batu-Khan. From this Khan he received the grand duchy 
of Wladiinir, to lie held as a fief, made Perjaslawl his 
residence., and, as his elder son Feodor luid died in 1232, 
he entrusted Alexander the younger with the government 
of Novogorod. Retnming a second tiipe to the groat 
horde, and there remonstrating against certain unroagon- 
able Tartarian commands, he piut with ill trealmciit, apd 
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ditid oii to homeward jonmey, in the fiionth of September, 
1243. 

Alexander succeeded his father in the fief of Wladimir, 
tlie possession of which was confirmed to him by Batu-Khan. 
Alexander, While his father was still alive, had distinguished 
himself by two great victories, of one over the Swedes, 
and another over the united order of the Livonian and Teu¬ 
tonic Knights of tliu Sword. A crusade against ttie Rus¬ 
sians had been instigated by Pope Gregory IX,, who, by a 
hull of 1229, enjoined the bishops of Liibeck, Linkjoping, 
and Livlond, to prohibit all intercourse and commerce with 
tho schismatic Russians, as long as they should resist the 
conversion of the apostate Finlanders. This, however, only 
was a negative measure; but the bull of the 14th May, 1237, 
by which the Livonian and Esthoniau Knights of the Sword 
were united to the Teutonic order,, evidently by way of 
strengthening them for a Russian crusade, tended in a more 
direct and positive manner towards tho destruction of the 
Greek Church in the north-east of Europe. The Roman 
Court also opened negotiations with Eric thopleventh. King 
of Sweden, who, at the pope’s instigation! "gladly sent an 
army against the Finlanders, which laiuled near the mouth 
of the Neva, on the spot where St.l’eter(d)Urghas since been 
built. Alexander marched against tliis army, and, on the 
15th of .July, 12-10, totally defoated it, at the confluence of 
the Ishoia and the Neva. By this victory he obtained the 
honourable surname of Nevskoj, or Alexander of the Neva. 
While he was thus engaged, tbe-.Knights of thOiSword, 
eoniinanded by tlieir chief, Hermann von Balk, had taken 
Pleskow. Early in tlie year 1241 Alexander nuirehed 
against tlieni from Novogorod, and drovu.'them out of 
J’ioskow ; but, having allowed his army to disper^ in the 
aotmnii, bo next winter saw the enemy again in die field. 
The Knights of the Sword liad advanced within thirty versts 
of the city of Novogorod. With .great speed Ali;xandcr 
again collected his army, pursued the retreating enemy, 
and, on tho 5lh of April 1212, fought them on tlie ii* of tho 
lake of Peipus, where he gained a decisive victory : 400 
'J’cutonic Knights wine slain, and fitly weie taken prisoners; 
those of the prisoners who were Germans were panioned, 
but the Estboniaiis Alexander ordered to he hanged, contif 
dering them as Russian rebels. Alexander returned ni 
ti imiiph to Pleskow, having liheratcd that city and its com¬ 
merce, which at that time was considerable, from the yoke of 
foreigners. 

Arms proving unavailing, the Roman Court had rc- 
eoiirsc to diplomacy as a surer means for converting Alex¬ 
ander. Several attempts of this kind had been made in vain 
with his predecessors, by tlie popes Innocent HI., llono- 
rius 111., and Gregory IX. Innocent IV’. made a new 
trial, and in the year 1251 sent two cardinals, who, in Rus¬ 
sian Chronicles, are called Gald aiid Gemont, as amhassadm s 
to Alexandio- Nevskoj ; they bmught a Igtter from fhis 
pope, dated January 23, 12411. prohahly sC.ilong antedated, 
in order to show how long his holiness had been big with 
the scheme of the embassy, hut Alexander remained in¬ 
flexible, and the cardinals returned without oll'octing any¬ 
thing for the church of Rome. 

Though Alexander was successful against the Pope, he 
continued a vassal of the Tartars as loiig as he liY’ed; it 
does not, however, appear that Russia was during his reign 
actually invaded or plundered'hy them. 

He repaired to the great horde three times, and died on 
his roturn from the last of these journeys at Kussimeow^ in 
12(>.2 ; from that place his body was removed to Wladimir, 
and there interred. It is a tradition that shortly before his 
death he took holy orders: hut it probably has no good 
foundation. Alexander’s wife was a daughter of Wra- 
teslaw. Prince of Polotsk, by whom he had four sons: 
Vassilj, Draitrij, Andrej, and Uauilo. It is uncertain whe¬ 
ther the valiant Jucje (George) who ruled over Novogorod 
till 1270, was also his son. The feundiition of St. Petera- 
hurg in 170,1, on the very spot where the national hero had 
gained such an imyKirtant victoi-y, naturally recalled the me¬ 
mory of Alexander Nevskoj in aUvely manner. The Tzar 
Peter on this occasion instituted St. Alqxandor.Novskoj s 
Order of Knighthood, but did not himself giye that decora¬ 
tion to any man; this was first done after his death by his 
consort Catharine. There is also in St. Petcrburg a St. 
Alexander-Nevskoj Monastery, wliich is well endowed, to 
which now is attached a seminary lot the education of young 
divines called !St. Alexander-Nevskoj's Academy. 

ALEXANDER, Emperor of Russia, called by his coun¬ 


trymen Alexander Paulowitsoh, that is, Alexitafief the son 
of Paul, was born on the 23rd December, 1777.. Ele ww 
the son of the Emporor Patti and of Maria, daughter of Prince 
Eugene, of Wurtemberg. From his infancy he was dis- 
tinguished for a gentle and affectionate disposition, and a 
superior capacity. His education was directed not by his 



parents, hut by his grandmother the rtugning Empress, 
Catharine II., who lived until ho had attained his nine¬ 
teenth year. Tinder her superintendence, he was carefully 
instructed by La Harpe and other able tutors in the difl’erent 
hrauches of a liberal dducation, and in the aceomplishmeiits 
of a gentleman. 

Catharine was succeeded, in 1796, by her son Paul, whose 
mad reign was put an end to by his assassination on tho 
‘24th of March, 1801. No doubt c.m be entertained that 
Alexander, as well as his voimger brother Constantine, was 
privy to the preparations wliicli were made for ll«e dethrone¬ 
ment of hi.s father, , which had, indeed, become almost a 
iiiea-sure of necessity; hut all the facts tend to make it 
highly improbable that he contemplated the fatal issue of tho 
attempt! ' The iimuedialo sequel of this tragedy was a slight 
domestic dispute, occasioned by a claim being advanced by 
the widow of the luurdcfed ernjieror to the vacant throne, 
who had notlicen admitted into the conspiracy ; after a short 
ajtcrcation she was prevailed upon to relinquish her preten¬ 
sions; aiul the-Fraud duke Alexander was forthwith jiro- 
elaimedlj, oit^eror and autocrat of all the Russias. This 
collision does not seem to have left any unpleasant traces 
on the^iiiiiid either of Alexander or his mother, to whom 
during his hfo he always continued to show respect and 
attachhient. Hie Empress Maria survived her son about 
three years. 

■IW'history of tho reign of Alexander is the history f 
Europe fer tlie first quarter of the present century. We 
can here only attempt a slight outline of the course of events 
during that busy lime, with a reference to tlie movements of 
the Russian emperor. Wlien Alexander came to the throne, 
he found himself engaged in a war with England, w'hieh 
had broken out in the course of the preceding year. He 
immedialely indicated the jiacifie character of his piulicy by 
taking steps to bring about a tenniiiation of this state of 
tilings, which was already seriously distressing the com¬ 
merce of Russia; and a convention was accordingly con¬ 
cluded between the two powers, and signed at St. Peters¬ 
burg on the 17tli of June, 1801. The general peace 
followed on the 1st of October, and lasted till the deidaratioii 
of war by England against France on the 18th of May, 
1803. Meanwhile Georgia, liilhorto under the protection of 
Persia and Turkey, had,been occupied, on the iuvitaiioii of 
the people themselves, by the troops of Rus-sia,. and iiieor- 
poraled with that empire. Alexander also, during this in- 
tonal, showed his disposition to extend the influenco of 
Rus.sia in another direction, by entering into a negocia- 
tion with France respecting the compensation to he granted 
tc. certain of the ftiinor powers of Germany, with which 
! country he w'as connected hotli through his tnolhcis and 
through hi.s father, who was hum head of the bouse of 
Holstein-Gottorp. It was in the course of these negocia- 
tioiis that he had his first interview with King of Pnis- 
sia, which is understood to have laid thiTfoundation of an 
intimate friendsliip between the two sovereigns, and to have 
established a eoucurrence of views which powerfully in¬ 
fluenced the futurepollcy of each. In a dispute with .Sweden, 
with regard to the frontier of Finland, although hostilities 
were averted by the concession of the Swedish king, the 
extensive military pre^afeins which were immediately 
made by Russia, showed how little that power was disposed 
to allow the invasion of any of her rights. 
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• Alexander did not immediatoljr join England in the war 
against France; hut even in the oiirly part of 1804, symp¬ 
toms began to appear of an approacfiing breach between 
Russia and tho'Sattor country. On the lllh of April, 1805, 
a treaty of alliance with England was concluded at St. 
Petersburg, to which Austria be(!arae a party on the 9 th 
of August, and Sweden on the 3rd of October following. 
This league, commonly called the third coalition, speedily 
led to actual hostilities. The campaign was eminently dis¬ 
astrous to the allied powers. A succession of battles, foOght 
between the fith and the 18th of October, almost anni¬ 
hilated the Austrian army, before any of the Russian troops 
arrived. Alexander made his appearance at Berlin on the 
S.'ith, and there, in a few days after, concluded a secret con¬ 
vention with the King of Pnissia, by which that prince, 
who had hitherto professed neutrality, hound himself to] 
join the coalition. Before leaving tlie Russian capital, 1 
Alexander, in company with the king and queen, visited, 
at midnight the tomb of tho gieat Frederick, and, after 
having kissed the coffin, is said to have solemnly joined 
hands with his brother sovereign, and pledged himself that 
nothing should ever break their friendship. He then 
hastened by way of Leipzig: and AVeimar to Dresden, from 
whence he proceeded to 01mut.z, and there, on the 18th 
November, joined the Emperor of Austria. On the 2nd 
of the following month, the Austrian aial Russian troops, 
commanded by the two emperors in'person, were beaten 
in tho memorahle and decisive battle of Austerlitz. The 
immediate consequences of this groat defeat*were, the con¬ 
clusion of a convenlion botwoen France and Austria, and 
Alexander s departure to Russia with the remains of his 
army. • . ■ . 

Altliough Alexander did not accede either to»'thb con¬ 
vention between France and Austria, or to the treaty of 
Pri.'sbiirg, by which il was followed, ho thought proper after 
a short time, to profess a disposition to make pwc with 
Franco, and negoriations were commenced at Pari#*ior that 
object. But .after a treaty had been signed on the 2l)th of 
July, 1806, ho refused to ratify it, ou the pretence that his 
minister had de]>arlod from his insliuclions. The true 
motive of his nd'usal ny doubt w'bs, that by this time 
arrangements were completed with Prussia and England 
for a fourth eoalilion; and it is even far from imiwdbahlc, 
that the negociations which led to the signatore ,pf the 
treaty had from the first no other ohjefet beyond gaining 
time for iireparations. On the 8th of October hostilities 
recommenced, and the victor)' of Jena, gained by Bona¬ 
parte a few days after, laid the Prussian 'monarchy -at 
lii.s feet. When this great battle was foiiglit, Alexander 
and his Russians had scarcely reached the frontiers of 
Germany; on recoiving the news they immediately re¬ 
treated aerass tho Vistula. Hither they were pursued by 
Bonaparte, and having been joined by the remnant of the 
Prussian army, were lieaton on the 8th of Fehruar)’, 1807, 
in the destructive battle of E)hiu. F'inally, on the 14th'of' 
June, the united armies were tigain defeated in the great 
battle of Friedland, and conipidled to retreat behind the 
Niemen. This crowning disaster terminated the campaign. 
An armistice was arranged on the 2lst; and five days after 
Alex',viider -and Napoleon met in a tent eretitcd on a raft in 
the middle of the Niemen, and at that interview not only 
arranged t heir differenees, hut, if we may trust the subse¬ 
quent professions of both, were converted from enemies into 
warmly attaclied friends. A treaty of peace was signed 
between the two, at Tilsit, on the 7th of July : by a secret 
article of which Alexander engaged to join France against 
England. He ui'cordingly declared war against his late 
ally, on the 20th of October following. The treaty of Tilsit 
indeed eonverted the Russian emperor into the enemy of 
almost all his former friends, and tlie friend of all his former 
eiicniius. Turkey, though supported By F'raTice, had for 
some time been luird pressed by the united military and 
naval operations of England and Russia ; but upon Alox- 
amler s ^■l)alition with the. French emperor, a truce was con- 
cludi'd between Turkey and Russia at Slobosia, August 24, 
and the Turhisli empire was saved from the ruin which 
threateried it. A war with Persia, commenced in 1802, 
contii.iucd to Imj carnod on wilh imiccof^s. 

On the 24th of February. 1808, Alexander, in obedience 
to plan arranged with Napoleon, doelared war against 
Swedan, and followed up this declaration by despatching 
an ahny to Swedish Finland, which, after a great deal of 
fighting, succeeded m obtaining complete possession of that 


country. On the 27th of Soptemher, th* Russian and 
French emperors met again at Erfurt; many of the German 
princes, with representatives of the King of Prussia and the 
Emperor of Austria, also attended the Congress, ■which con¬ 
tinued to sit till the loth of Octoher. On this oooasion 
a proposal for peace was made to England in tho united 
names of Napoleon and Alexander; hut the negociations 
were broken off after a few weeks. 

The friendly relations of Alexander with France conti¬ 
nued for nearly five years ; hut, notwithstanding fair appear¬ 
ances, various causes were in the meanwhile at work which 
could not fail at last to bring about a rupture. Tlie Russian 
autocrat having failed in the plan of policy with ■w'hich he 
had begun his reign, and which seems to have contemplated 
the avoidance of war, but at the same time the exercise of a 
pOwerfuHbreign inftucnce, appears to have resolved to try 
another game, and to see what he could gain by entering 
into confederacy with the great bonqueror of nations. But 
the peace ol’Tjlsit, aiid the new relations into which Russia 
was thrown, .how^vbr itluch^hey may have been to the 
mind'of the sovereign, entailed such privation and com¬ 
mercial differing on the people of that country, by severing 
tho connexion with KnglaqA as made it at length impossible 
to persist ill this course of policy. In the meanwhile, how¬ 
ever, the treaty of Vienna, signed on the 1.1th of October, 
1809. which, following the battles of Esliiig and AVagram, 
dissolved the fifth coalilngri against France, increased the 
Russian dominion by the nimexation of eastern Gallicia, 
coded bf* Austria. The'war with Turkey, akso, which had 
been recommenced, cogtinuod to be prosecuted with success. 
But liy the end of flio )%ar 1811, the dispute.s with the court 
of Paris, wliicb dStansibly arose out of the seizure by Bona¬ 
parte of'tlic donuniofis of the duke of Oldenburg, had 
assumed Sneh a height as left il no longer doubtful that 
war W(Wd follow. A treaty of alliance having been jire- 
vtously signed with Sweden, on the 19th of March, 1812, 
Alexander declared; war against France ; and on the 24th of 
April he left St. Petersburg to join liis army on tho western 
frontier of Lithuania, The great events which followed may 
he supposed to be fresh in the memory ofall hut the youngest 
of our readers. On the 28th of May peace was concluded 
hftiSnchlirest on advantageous terms with Turkey, whieli 
relinquished everything to the h;rt of the Piuth. Tho 
immense army of F'rance, led by Napoleon, entered the 
Russian toyritory on the 25th of June. As they adianced, 
the inhahitaiits lied it.s one man, and left the invader.s to 
mareh through a sS**"! desert. In this manner the French 
reached AVilna. Ontlu!l4lh of July, Alexander had re¬ 
paired to Moscow, from whence he proceeded lo Finland, 
where he had an in tend ew wiih Bornudotle, then crown 
priiiee of Sweden. Hero he learned Ihc entry of tho Fren<-h 
into KrnSlensk. He immi'liatoly declared that he ncier 
would sign a tiyjgty of petlee’ w ith Najioloon wliilc he was on 
lluSKian grou^^ ‘ Slioiild St. Pelerahurg ho taken,' he 
added, ‘ 1 will’refirc into Siberia. 1 will then rcsimie our 
ancient ciisioins, and, like our long-bearded ancestors, will 
retuni anew to conquer the empire.' ‘ This resolution,' c.\- 
claimed Bernadotto, ‘ will liberate Europe,' 

On the 7th of September took place the first serious en¬ 
counter between the two armies, the battle of Borodino, in 
which 25,000 men perished on each side. On the 1 Hh the 
French entered Moscow. In a few hours the city was a 
smoking min. AVc eannol pursue the story of Napoleon's 
homeward march, and the destruction of his magnificent 
army. Not fewer than 300,000 Frenchmen perished in this 
campaign. The remnant, which was above 150,000, re]ias.scd 
the Niemen on the loth of Dceemher. 

In the early part of the following year, Pru.ssia and Aus¬ 
tria successively liecanic parties to the alliance against 
France. Alexander, who had joined his army while in 
pur.siiit of Bonaparte at AVilna, continued to accompany 
tho allied troops throughout the campaign of this summer. 
On the 2Bth and 27th of August lie was present at I lie 
battle of Dre.sdeii; and on the 18th of Octoucr at the still 
more sanguinary conflict of Leipzig. On the 24th of Febru¬ 
ary, 1814, he met the King of J’nissia at Chaumont, where 
the two sovereigns signeil a treaty binding themselves to 
prosecute the war against France to a BUccessftil conclusion, 
even at the cost of all tho resources of their dominions. 
On the 30th of March, 1.50,000 of the troops of tho allies 
were before the walls of Paris ; and on the following day 
at noon, Alexander and William Frederick entered tliat 
capital. 
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We shall not enter into the detail of the transactions 
which followed this event. Alexander, owinff in a great 
measure to hia engaging affability, as well as to the liberal 
sentiments which he made a practice of professing, was 
a great favourite with the Parisians. The- conquerors 
having determined upon the deposition of Bonaparte, and 
the restoration of the Bourbons, Alexander spent the re¬ 
mainder of the time he stayed in inspecting the different 
objects of interest in the city and its vicinity, as if he bad 
visited it in the course of a tour. He left the' French capital 
about the Istof June,.andproceedingto Boulogne, wasthere, 
along with the King of Prussia, taken on lx>ai-d an English 
man-of-war, commanded by his present Majesty, then 
Duke of Clarence, and conveyed to Calais, from which port 
the royal yachts brought over the two sovereigns to this 
country. They landed at Dover on the evening, of,; the ytjiii 
and next day came to Jj>ndoui They remained'in this 
country for akiut three weeks, duriijgi which time they- 
visited Oxford and Portsmouth, an(L,wherever they went, aSf 
well as in the metropolis, were! i;peeiy^l with honours and fes¬ 
tivities of unexampled magnificence, Himidst^hfi tumijUupus 
rejoicings of the people. From Fhigland, Alexander pro¬ 
ceeded to Holland, and theiirs},.after a«hort stay, to Curls-’ 
ruhe, where he was joined by the emprc.ss. On the 25th of 
.1 uly he arrived at his own capital of St. Petersburg, where 
his appeavauce was greeted by illuminations and other 
testimonies of popular joy. 

I'he Congress of European sovereigns at Vienna opened 
on the ;id of November, 1814. In the iiolitieal arrangements 
made by this iissernbly, Alexander obtained at least his iiiir 
sbari! of advantages, having hee» lecoghized asj,King of 
Poland, which country was at the same tiihc indissolubly 
united W'itli Russia, ffeforo the meml)crs of.the Copgress 
so])aral<ol, however, news arrived of Bona))nrte's escape from 
Elba. They remained together till after the btittlo of 
Walerloo; when Alexander, with the Km))eror of Austria 
and the King of Prussia, proceeded to Paris, where they ar¬ 
rived in the beginning of July, lfe‘15. On the 26th of tlie 
following September, the three sovertdgns signed an agroe- 
Toeiit, professedly tor the preservation of universal peace on 
the principles of Cbrislianity, to which, with some^ifesump- 
tioii, if not im])iety, they gave tho-naine of the Holy AUianf^.^ 
On leaving Paris. Alexander ])rocccded to Brussels, to 
arrange thc.marriage of his sister, the Grand Duchess Anne, 
with the I’riiic(? of Orange ; and from thence, by the way 
of Dijon and Ziirieh, to Berlin, where he concluded another 
family alliance, by the marriage of lii»vhnrtlier Nieliolas, 
now emperor, with the Princess Charlotte, daughter of the . 
King of Prussia. On the 12th of .November he arrived gt 
War.saw, and alter publishing the heads of a constitution for 
Polaiul, ho left this city on the 3d of December; and on, the 
1,'ith roaclicd St. Petersburg. 

No great crrmls mark the next years of the feign of 
Alexander, tin the 27th of March. 181^! be opened in 
person the first Polish diet at'Warsaw, on tlfe close of which 
he Slit out on a journey through the southern provinces of his 
empire, visiting Odessa, the Crimea, and Moscow. The 
congress of A ix-la-Cha])elle, at which hfi was present witii 
the Eini)eror of Austria and the Kigig of Prussia, met jn 
Seirtemher, and on the 15th of the following month pro¬ 
mulgated a declaration, threatening, in refbreneo to the then 
state of Spain, the suppression of all insurrectionary inove^ 
moots wherever they might take place. The congresses held 
in 1 H 20 and 1821 at Troppauaud Layhaeh, on the affairs of 
Naples and Piedmont, and that of Verona in 1822, were 
also mainly directed by the Russian autocrat. Meanwhile 
the insurrection of the Greeks in 1820, although publicly 
wndemned by Alexander, was attributed by Turkey to the 
secret encouragement of Russia, and seemed to threaten a 
renewal of hostilities l»etween the two countries; but for the 
present Alexander determined to persevere in his paciiu; 
policy. In 182.3, several tribes of the Kalmucks, who had 
formerly acknowledged the sovereignty of China, exchanged 
it for that of Russia. 

In the beginning of the winter of 1825, Alexander left 
fit. Petersburg on a journey to the southern provinces, and 
on the 25th of September arrived at Taganrog on the sea of 
Azof. From this town he some time after sot out on a 
tour to the Crimea, and ratnrned to Taganrog about the 
middle of Novoniher. Up to nearly the close of this latter 
excursion, he had enjoyed the highest health and spirits. 
But ho was then suddenly attacked by the common inter¬ 
mittent fever of the country, and when he arrived at Tagan¬ 


rog he was very ill. Trusting, however, to the stMgth of 
his constitution, he long refused to submit to’ die reroedies 
which his physicians prescribed. When he ,at length con¬ 
sented to allow leeches to be applied, it was too late. During 
the few last days that he continued to breathe, he was in¬ 
sensible ; and on the morning of the first of December he 
expired. 

It was for some time rumoured in foreign countries that 
Alexander had been carried off by poison; hut it is now 
well aseeiiained that there is no ground whatever for this 
smspicion. It appears, Itewevcr, that his last days were 
embittered by the information of an extensive conspiracy 
of many of the nobility and oflieem of the anny to subvert 
the government, and'cvcn to takeaway his life; and it is 
not improhablc that this news, which is said to have lleen 
brought to him by a courier during the middle of the night 
'of the 8th, which he spent at Aliipta, may have contrihufed 
to hasten the fever by which he was two or three days after 
attackeil. For full details,upon this subject, and a transla¬ 
tion of the Report of the Commission appointed to inquire 
into the affair by the Empiiror Nicholas, we refer the reader 
to yol. ii. pp. .333—435 of Webster's Travels in the Crimea, 
Tutkey, and : Condon, 18.30. 

The death of Alexander look place exactly a century 
after that of Peter the Great, under whom the civilization 
of Russia may be said to have coramenced. The state of 
the empire did not change so eornpletely during Alexan¬ 
der's reign, ns k did during that of Peter; hut still the ad¬ 
vancement of arino.st every branch of tho national prosperity 
in the course of the quaJ'ter of a century during which Alex¬ 
ander filled the tlydnc Iras probably, with that one exception, 
greater .^an had ever been exhibited in any other country. 
The rcodlrVi'ill' find in the 13th chapter of a Sketch nf the 
Life of Alexander, by H. E. Lloyd, Esq., (8vo., Ivondon, 
1826,) an ably drawn up account of the emperor's internal 
adminisfaition of liis dominions, and of the various improve¬ 
ments wlVich were introduced under his auspices. At tho 
head of these are to he reckoned his exertions for the diffu¬ 
sion of education among his people. He founded or re¬ 
organized seven universities, and e.stahlished 204 gymnasia, 
ajpl above 2P60 schools of an . inferior order. (See Journal 
of Education., No. VI) The literature of Russia was also 
greallyiind^ted to his liberal encouragement, although he 
continue® «ie censorship of the press in a modified form. 
He greatly proraoteft among his subjects a knowledge of and 
ta.ste for science and the .fine arts by his munificent purchases 
ol^mihtings, aiid atnitemicul and other eolleetions. The 
agngulture, the raauulactnres, and the commerce of Russia 
were'^tl immensely extended during his reign. Finally, to 
Alexander the people of Russia were imlchtcd for many 
political refonns of gregt values Certain checks were apphed 
to tho arbitrary autliority of the monarch, by rights granted 
to, or recognized in, the senate ; the provincial governors 
yvere subjoeted to more effective control; the laws were im- 
’’prrri'cd by a mitigation of the severity of the old punish- 
nicqts, and in vanous other i-espects; personal slavery was 
entirely abolished ; and even of the serfs attached to the soil, 
groat numbers were emancipated, and arrangements made 
for the eventual elevation of all of them to a state of free¬ 
dom. Under Alexander also, both (.he extent and the 
popqlation of the Russian dominions were greatly aug- 
mented't the militarj. strength of the nation was developed 
and arganised: and the country, from holding hut a subor¬ 
dinate rank, toiik its place as one of the leading powers of 
Europe. !« 

Alokander was married on the 9th of Octolicr, 1*9.3, to 
the Princess Itouisa Maria Augusta of Baden, win/, on be¬ 
coming a member of the imperial family, assumed the name 
of Elizabeth Alexiewna. By her. however, he had no issue. 
On his death, his next brother, th.e Grand Duke Constantine, 
was prw.lainicd king at Warsaw ; hut he immediately sur¬ 
rendered tho throne to his younger brother, the present 
Emperor Nicholas, according to an agreement made with 
Alexander during his lifetime. * 

ALEXANDERS. [See SMyRNittM.J 
ALEXANDRETTA. [See Scandeboon.] 

ALEX'ANDRIA, Moiikrn, called Iskanderieh by the 
Arabs, the only port of Egypt, stands on an artificial nkk of 
land which joins the continent to the ancient island, now the 
peninsula, of Pharos ; 31° 13' N. lat. 29° 5,3' E. long. We 
shall first describe its present appearance, and then gi-ve a 
short sketch of its origin, its ancient condition, and its ex - 
isting monuments,. 



' The district arouiid Alexaadiia consists of a long narrp'W-1 
strip of land, bounded jm one side by the Moditerraneen, 
and on the otiier by the Lake Mareotis. At the time of the : 
French invasion.in 1801, tins lake was dry; but the British 
troops, during tlie siege of Alexandria, by cutting a passage 
through the uiirrow neck of land that separates it&om Lake 
Aljonkir or Madieh, lot in the sea, and restored the bed of 
tlie Mareotis to the dominion of the water. The imme¬ 
diate territory of Alexandria, thus limited by the sea and 
the lake, extends from the tower of the Arabs, which is 
west of the town, to Cape Aboukir east of it: the width of 
tiiis tract near the city may he seen from the accompanying 
plan. The whole of this district is a continuous chain of 
calcareous rock and sand, without good water, and almost 
without vegetation. 

There are two ports. Tlie old port is at the extremity of 
an extensive roadstead, the entrance to which lies across 
a chain of rocks stretching from Cape Marabout on the main 
land to the Cape of Fig Trees, which is the western extre¬ 
mity of the island of Pharos. There are three passes into 
the road, the deepest of which will admit frigates, and pro¬ 
bably vessels of the lino. The port itself, which is at tho 
eastern extremity of the roadstead, is sheltered from the vio¬ 
lent winds that blow between N.W. and N.E, by the high 
coast of the island of Pharos. The anchorage is good, and 
the port might bo made one of the most convenient in the 
world. The new port has also a liiie of rocks stretching 
across the entrance, and it is farther exposed to tho violent 
north and north-east winds which somctime.s render it im¬ 
practicable to anchor there. It is also very shallow in many 
parts, owing botli to natural rocks and to sand ail’d rubbish 
which hare been thrown into it. The ciurefitsiof'^he sea 
also sometimes bring sand; and the constant decotnposition 
of the (ailcareoua rock, which in some part lines it, contW- 
butes still further to choko it up. IL is stated in the public 
prints that tho present Pasha is going to lay out a ISfgo sum 
in improving the ports of Alexandria. The passage into tho 
new port is about 650 feet cast of the Diamond Rock, and 
the fort of the Pharos.' This fort is--also a light-house, and 
is connected with the island Pharos by an artificial dyl^ 
made in part of ancient granite columns laid txansversely. 
The island of Pharos itself consists of a saline arid «#1 and 
dazzling white calcareous rook: it is bordercd'^witli reefs, 
especially on the west side. The Arah^calls it Rnitdah el 
Tyn, or Garden of Fig Trees, because-this fruit is success-- 
fully cultivated on this otherwise barien spot. Tho island 
shows many traces of ancient building, such as we.kffaiy , 
existed under the Greek dynasty and the Roflaan empH*c. 

The modern town occupies the neck of land between tlie 
two ports, which wfe originally inteuiled merely to form a 
communication with the Pharos: but in consequence of the 
continual increase w'hich it receives, it has gradually become 
the chief inhabited part. Such quays and jettee.s a3‘thG» 
are on the two ports, are, in a great measiifb, formed of the ' 
materials of old Alexandria. The mosques, the . public 
warehouses, and even the private dwellings contain frag¬ 
ments of granite, marble, and other stones, which clearly iq- 
dicate that they once belonged to ancient edifices. Tlie 
streets are narrow, and unpaved, full of dust in dry weallier 
and of mud when it rains ; the houses, both intern^y and 
externally, present no great attractions, and the general ap¬ 
pearance is. to a European, dreary and nionotenous;" The 
town contains a great number of mosques, and some public 
buildings, such as the custom-house, new? Jjalace, marine 
arsenal, and the fortifications, Tho mosque called that of 
the Thousand and One Pillars is the chief ecclesiastical 
building. Alexandria is still a place of eonsidcrablc trade, 
being the chief port by which the products>f EgiTt are ex¬ 
changed for those of the various oouniries of Euroiw. Most 
of the European nations have a consul resident at Alexan- 
^ia. The population, at the time of the French evacuation 
ill 1801 , was only about 7000: at present it is said to amount 
to above ‘25,000. In tlie bitzaars may be seen a motley popu¬ 
lation, composed of Turks, Egyptians, Arabs, Greeks, Jews, 
and the various natives of F.iiropc that trade with AJexan- 
dria. In 1827, 605 ships entered the port, and 65f2 eleared 
out t in 1828 there were 801 arrivals, and 885 departures. 
The particular arrivals of the latter year will give a better 
idea of the trade of Alexandria:— 

AnhUi. Dsittrttttcs. 

Austrian. . • 293 . . 284 

Danish, ... 1 ... .3 

English, . . 136 . i 3 s 


Ffhnoh, . 

Anifats. 

PsppltirH 

. 139 . 

. 152 

Ionian Islapda, 

. 102 . 

. 93 

Netherlands, 

. 3 

1 

Prassian, 

2 . 

2 

Papal, 

. 6 

! 8 

Russian, 

23 . 

26 

Sardinian, 

. ilO . 

91 

Sicilian, . . 

14 

10 

Spanish, 

15 . 

17 

Swedish, 

13 

13 

Tuscan, . 

34 . 

30 


The rise of the sea at Alexandria is not regular f the 
greatest elevation is due to the winds that blow between the 
points of west and north-e.-ist, and even this does not amount 
to more'"thbn from nineteen to twenty-five inches. The 
climate of Alexandria is in general pretty good, though the 
uccasionol visitations of the plague iii modern times have 
given rise te a cOntran'opinion; hutthe ravkgcsof epido- 
mic^re perha^ to bo Ittrihdted more to the character and 
habltB hf the’^jiedple than'to the climate. The winter, during 
which there is a great deal of rain, is the most unhealthy 
season: the French army lost 1650 men during the months 
of December, 1798, and Januaiy and February, 1799. 

Alexandria communicates vritli the Rosetta branch of tlie 
Nile at Foua by means of a canal, called the Mahmoudy, 
coastructed underthe pre.seiit governor Mohammed Ali. This 
canal wa restored and completed in 1820 by tho labour of 
1 50,000 Fellahs, of whom it is said tliat 20,000 died of fa¬ 
tigue. !^hc whole longtljL of the caiqil is about forty mile.s, 
but it is alrc.'idyr^ucli injured by deposits of mud, and can 
only ber ^ayigated when the waters of the Nile are high. 

As Ihe town lias no fresh water, the inhabitants are 
obligetjlito have recourse to the cisterns which are annually 
filled partly by the winteqjrains, and partly by water brought 
from the canal. fSce Ahhuckomby.] 

ALEXANDRPA, Ascient, owes its origin to Alexander 
tlie Great, wlw, dui'ing his visit to Egypt, (u.c. .'132,) gave 
orders to erect thisscity between the sea and tlie Marcotic 
Lake. ^SBiie architect was Dinocrates, a Macedonian. A 
4acge part, but not the whole of it, was contained within tho 
prc.sent walls, which are chiefly the work of the Arabs. Ono 
main long street, thirty stadia in length, ran tlirough the city 
from the eastem extremity to the Necropobs at the western, 
aiid this was intersected by another main street, ten sta¬ 
dia in lcngtli^rufi;^{ilig nearly north, in a direction from the 
.JHareotic Lake. Tub-object of this airangeinent was to give 
the city thMienefilof ventilation from the north winds. The 
main.land and tlie island of Pharos wore connected by a 
dy k& called-the Heptastadium, in which, at each end, there 
w&s a p^sage for vessels from one port to the other. Over 
these passages there wore idso bridges; and we are told 
that water wM>,OQUvoyed along. the dyke to the island of 
Pharos, thoilgii'we do not iiiidefstaiid how this was ma¬ 
naged, unless the bridges must have been very high. Ou 
tho recks no# decupied by the present Pharos, a magnificent 
ligllt-huuso yvas constructed by Sostrutus of Cnidus, in tlie 
rqjgn of Piulemy Philadelphua (u.c. 283): its height is 
stated, iliough mubably with much exaggeration, to have 
been 400 feet, Ttfe point opposite to tho Pharos was called 
Lochias; att4asthe l.ucbiag itself was prolonged towards the 
l^iaro* along some roekt, on which the PhariUoii now 
stands, thiu prolongation received the name of Acro-Lo- 
ehiSs, or the Point of Lochias. In advaiiciug from Lochias 
tewarda the obelisks, we travei-se tlie ground wliere stood the 
sPalaces of the Ptolemies, the theatre, and various teuiplos. 
The port bpiuided by the two promontories, by tlie north¬ 
east part of the city^ and the Heptastadium, was culled the 
Great Port. The other port was called Eunostus (safe re¬ 
turn) : it contained also a small port called Kibotus, or * the 
Chest,' because the entrance could be comjiletely closed; 
no traces of it, as iiir aswe can learn, can be made out. 
A canal which U|iited the lake with port Eunostus termi¬ 
nated in or near per| Kihote«, and was nearly the S.W. 
limit of the city. Stiil fiirtber S.W. was the Nwropolis, 
(city of tlie dead,) or great eemetery of Alexandria. This 
city ill its full extent was divided into several quarters, but 
we cannot assign either the names or the exact limits of 
each. The court end, otherwise called Bruchion (B) com¬ 
prised the part between thelmohias, the site of the (Ibelisks, 
and thn eastern or Rosetta gate (C). It contained also the 
Museum. The Rhaootis (R) bordered on port Eunostus, 
and contained the great temple of Setapis, which, after the 
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From tli« tiurvcy of Capt. W. li. Smjiii; 
establishmi'iitof ('hristianity* was for a loh" timo aiSgBeYpus 
oH'oMOo lo the Ciiristiaiis. Theophihis, the patriarch of 
Alexandria, obtained permission from the einlieror'raeodo- 
siiis ( v.n. ."fO) to destroy tliis edifice i and no one could 
ac :iis(! him of cxcciitin^ the copimission imperfectly. A 
piaci' called .S'oi/io, (the hody,) in thd'quarter of the palaces, 
contained tlu; tonih of Alexander the ftreaf. Besides the 
canal which united the port liunostu.s w'ith the late, there 
Was nlso a c anal from the hike to ,tire town of wanopus, 
situated vicar the nnnith of the vvostefii hranch of the Txild. 
By Uiiaiiis of tliis canal the city was supplied with river 
water, which was kept in cisterns. These were soniiinerous 
t'oat a Uoniaii w riter tells us, (IM BMu Ahi’Xoiidrinri, cil]). 
v.l ‘ nearly all Alexandria was imdcniij^d, and futnished 
with Kuhtcrrancan aqueducts to conveyillie Nile water to,^ 
juivatc houses, whore after a short tirtyo it beeainq,purified.'* 
Innuuievahle traces of such constnictidiis are foiftid on tins’ 
site of old Alexandria. '■ ’ C ■ ,* 

The city was erahcltished by the Ptedemies wifti the spo^ 
of the ancient towns of Ejiypt, and for several centuries eoh- 
timicai to receive accessions and 'improvemehts,' At one 
time it was the rival of Rome in size, and th^ J|fst couirrifer- 
cial city of tlie earth. It became, what Tyre had been lie- 
forc, the point of exehance for this eastern and western world, 
hut with a enmmerce more widely extended after the con- 
(luests of the Macedonians hid laid open, the eastern VorW"' 
to Greek enton'rise. Biodonis, who '^ifited Alexandria just 
before the downfall of the empire of tho Ptiletnies, says, 
that the registers showed a ivopulation Of nlore Rian 800,000, 
free citizens. v '' 

The enclosure which is surrounded by a. double wall' 
flanked with lofty towers, contains the remains of old Alcji- 
andria,—an almost shapeless mass Of rubbish, in which we 
see fragments of broken columns and capitals, pieces oT wall, 
cisterns half choked up with earth, bite of pottery, glass; and^ 
all the signs of complete desolation. There aroeftve gate¬ 
ways or entrances into this enclosure. Of the two granite 
obelisks, commonly called Cleopatra's Needles, one is still 
standing; the other is lying near it on the ground. The 
dimensions of the two are pretty nearly the some. The 
whole height of the erect obelisk, including the pedestal 
and the three steps, all of which arc oovm'ed ■with earth, 
is about seventy-nine feet. When tlie French examined 
the base of this obelisk, the Bcciimulation of earth around it 
was about sixteen feet deep. It has suffered conBiderahly, 
like all the. remains, and oven the natural rocks, of Alex- 
ondria, from the action of the atmosphere: the west side is 
in the best state of preservation, and the south the worst 
of all. These two obelisks formed-the entrance to the 
temple or palace of Ctesar, as it is called, though there is no 
doubt that thoy were moved from some of the ancient cities 


of Egypt by the Ptolemies. Near the two o^t^ks' ia Mit of 
a tower called * the Tpwet of the ^ prhMmjr it 

may be oori-eoRy named. i - 

About the centre of the enclosure ^nds the mosque of 
St. Athanasius, on Rie site of a Christian church erec^ by 
this patriarch during the ihurth century. In this mosque 
the Fyeiich discovered the beautiful Sarcophaous of Egyp¬ 
tian brecria, which is now in the British Museum. It was 
ungenerously required of the French at the capitulation of 
Alexandria, (1801,) together with other monuments of an¬ 
tiquity, which they him collected with great pains. Near 
the mosque are the shafts of three colossal pillars of red 
granite, which are the only remains of a large number that 
. Onep existed in this part of the city; but it is not possible 
now tp determine to what kind of an 'edifice they belonged. 

The cisterns tor keeping the Nilp water are still in great 
part preservevl . They consist'of vaulted chambers supported 
by columns, which form arcades of two or Riree stories. 
(See &e„ Egypte, Antiq., vOl. v., pi. 37.) The 

interior walls are covered with a thick red plaster that 
is not permeable to water. The level of these cisterns 
varies, but some of them are from fifteen to eighteen feet 
below the level of tlie sea. At the time of the French occu¬ 
pation of Alexandria, there were about 308 of these cisterns 
known to exist, th iugh many mo;e are doubtless bnried be¬ 
neath the rubbish: the number in use at that time was 207. 

The only remar'kable- monument between the wall and 
the lake is tbCjCelumu corotnonly called Pompey's Pillar. 
It stands on a uiountl of Caftli about forty feet nigh, which 
contaibs rcmiiitis of former constructions. The shaft, which 
consists of a single piece of red granite, is about sixty-seven 
feet lon(^ and weighs at least 276 tons: the whole height, 
with the ^ which is in bad taste, and tlio base and 
pedestal, which ••are no better, is about ninety-four feet. 
According to a Greek iuseription on the plinth of the 
base, oHj^tlu! West side, it appears to hp'U' been erectod 
(t bough ficrluqis not for the first tilde) in honour of 
the Emperor Uioclotian by a prefect of Egypt whose name 
cannot bo further deciphered than that it begins with PO. 
The i'oumlation of th5 pillar ha.s evidently often been 
^flmined, probably with the hope of finding treasures: 
and it .is, parbaps, owing to this disturbance that it is in- 
oline(fRfc)it4f'evcn inches to the S.IV. Amidst the broken 
materials iirbu'nd base we discover the centre stone on 
which it rijsts: ibis is a piece of yellowish breccia, with 
Egyptian hjeroglypliics on it, placed the wrong end up- 

. Hj^fing crossv-d tlie canal, in going S.IV. from the pillar, 
wo Cffithe to some catacombs cut in a small elevation of a 
sandji calcareous'stone; and farther soutjy in the calcareous 
rock that faces the sea) we find almost countless excavations, 
in the sides of which niches are cut: these once formed'part 
of the Necropolis, or burial-place of old Alexandria. The 
mdst spBcinus o|,these, which, like the rest, communicates 
-with. tbe'sea by'a narrow passage, is about 3830, yards S-I^, 
m' the cglqroil, and is near the place called by the*' m-v 
appropriate name of Cledpatya's Baths. In the mteriOr 
we fiiw a great#?uipber of chambers and passages cut in the 
j rock, in sueh a style of'decoration as proves their Greek 
brigin. Such a monument could only be intendisd fir a 
: king. ,^See Plates, EgypU,\Ai, for the plan; and Mayer's 
Viewi in Egypt.y / ' ' # 

The ^story of this city is as remarkable as its monuments 
once were. IdTd can here obly indicate its great epeebs. 
From litc. 32.3 W n.c. 30, when it fell into the hands of the 
llomans; it w<as the resklenfco of the Greek kings of Egypt, 

: 4lie resort of enmmerce, and df many foreign nations, e.sjie- 
cially .lews; gnd also the centre of the scientific knowledge 
of that day. In the earapaigns of Julius Caisar at Alett- 
'andria, w.Ci 48, the place sustained much daningc. 

From n.c. 30 to, the Arab conquest under Omar, a.d. 640, 
Alexandria was still a fimirishiiig city und<n‘ the Roman 
emperors, and afterwards under the ca^m empire. Alex¬ 
andria early adopted the Cbristian religion, and became one 
of the stnmij^olds of the true fiiith. It was also the 
theatre on Svlrich the Christians showOvl their most deter¬ 
mined hostility to all the works of Pnoati art. 

In 963, the Fatemite caliphs seized on Egv'pt and buijt 
New Cairo, from which time Alexandria declined still more, 
and sunk to the rank of a secondary Egyptian city; the 
disicovery of the route round the Capeof Gmid Hope in 1497, 
tended still further to diminish the commercial itujjortance 
of Alexandria, 
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For more information on the history and antiquities of 
Alexandria, see Diodorus, fti. xvii. Strabo,/I'i. xvh. D'An* 
ville, Egmte. Description de I'Effi/ple, and the plates, 
vol. V. (Pooocke. Niebuhr.) 

ALEXANDRIA, a town and port of entry in the United 
States of North America, in the district of Columbia, bn the 
west or Virginia side of the PotomaQ, and about 105* fciles 
from the moutli of the river; 49' N.lat. Ship,of the 
line can a-scond the rivet as far as Alexandria, which is the 
most distant point from the ocean to which vessels of*the 
largest .size can be navigated in the United States.. The 
wliole voyage from the ocean through the entrance of Che¬ 
sapeake bay to Alexandria is about 200 miles. Alexandrite 
lies about five miles direct distanoe.S.S.W. of the Capitol at 
Washington: the communication across the Ppt^ac is,, 
kept up by a wooden bridge a* mile in length. 

The town slopes down to the river with the streets at 
right angles to one another, and is on the whole pretty well 
built. It has a court-house, gaol, alms-house, a Centre, 
market-house, and places of worship. Good whartk extend 
along the river about half the length of tlie city, and 
allow the largest vessels to come up to them. The chief 
trade of the place is in flour, a groat part of which is 
brought from the Shenandoph valley of Virginia, and the 
back part of Pennsylvania. The population of Alexanth-ia 
in 1800 was 4196 ; m 1810, ?227 ; in 1820, 82J8, of whom 
2603 were blacks. The canal from the Qliio to Washington, 
when completed, will probably muchjncfease the trade of 
this town. (Darby's Geog. of the United States.—Encyclop. 
Americana, &c.) 

Returns of shipping at the port of Alexandria 


( 

From S«p. l,| 
18L>8. Ui Au-; 
^ustUl, lH:2d. 

From Sep. 1, 
to An- 

[rroro 1, 

iKjO, 

iKUHtSLll^l. 

i 

~rM~ 

Toim, 

Toss. 

American Vesse,s entered, ) 

7825 

8‘i38 

4167 

„ departed,’ 

11,401 

1 12,727 

14,986 

Foreign vessels entered, | 

, 


872 

„ departed, i 

261 


878 

Registered tonnage beloiig-| 



V 

ing to the port employed] 


\ --■■ 


in coasting trade, , . 

5908 

^ 4403 

'’446-2 

Steam vessels, . . . ' 

246 ' 

330 

378 

Enrolled and licensed ton¬ 




nage, . . . . . 

i 10,137 

3972^ 

,^:393J 


ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY, a celebrate^ colll'ction'j 
of b(w)k8, formed and maintained by the'first Ptolemy, kipg 
of Egypt, and his successors; and probrfbly Ihe largesfearhicli 
was ever brought’together before the invention of prinlingf 
It is said to have been founded by Ptolomy'Soter,' after ho had 
associated his son, Ptolemy Philbdelplius,'with liim on the. 
throne (and therefore between b.c. 285 and 2g3), in conse¬ 
quence of the suggestions of ^inetriitt'Pliaterbus, whp/ 
had seen and profited by public'libraries at Athens,* D^ ' 
metrius was appointed snjicrintendcnl: of 11* neW establish¬ 
ment, and busied himself diligently 4nccdlecjtiiig the literature. 
ofallnations, .Jewish,Chaldee, Peftiian.^lliopiari', EgypdanJ 
&c., as well as Greek and Latin. Solhe authors assert tha/^' 
before his death, he had brought-tbgether 200,000;voluines ; 
but Eusebius says, with more probability, that at the deafh' 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, which occurred later, there were^ 
but 108,000 volumes in the Kbrarj'. It tres situat^ in the 
quarter of Alexandria called i?j-McAio«. Pliiladelplius pur-; 
chased the library of Aristotle. (Athenasus, b. 1.) Ptolemy 
Euergetes; who succeeded Philadelphus, and was a warm 
patron of learning, also took a groat pleasure in increasing 
the library. In the reij^ of Ptolemy Epiphane's, E«mehe.4, 
king of Pergamns, established a rival lihraiy. ThoEgyptian 
monarch, in a fit of jealousy, forbade the exportation of paper 
(.papyrus) from his dominions; and the inventiofl of parch¬ 
ment, or, perhaps, the improvement of this material (charta 
Fergamena), was*^he consequence. (Pliny.) Ptolemy 
Physcon (orEuergetes II,) was also a great took collector; 
and is said to have commenced a second library, probably 
that which was placed in the Serapeion, or temple of Serapis, 
in a different quarter of the city. It is said that during 
his reim all books brought into Egypt wore seized, and sent 
to the Museum, as it was failed, where they were transcribed, 
and. the copies ^delivered to the owners, while the originals 
were detained in the library,—a royal road to the formation 
of a valuable collection. Almost all the Ptolemies were 
patrons of learning; and at last the Alexandrian Library is 


said to have amounted to 700,000 volumes. It is to be recol¬ 
lected that the, rolls (volumtna) spoken of contained far 
leas than a printed, volume. as, for instance, the Metamor¬ 
phoses of Ovid, in fifteen books, would make ftfteen volumes; 
and one Didymus is said by Atbenceus to have written 
3500 volumes. This consideratipn will bring the number 
assigned at least within the bounds of credibiUty. 

In the siege of Alexandria by Julius Ctosar, the library 
in Bruchion was burnt by a fire which spread from tlio 
shipping to the town, and 400,000 volumes perished. (Se¬ 
neca ; OrosiuB, lib. 6.) Tlte library of the Serapeion is said 
to have been also burnt in this siege; but this has been dis- 
Buted. If burnt, at least it was very soon re-established'; and 
there is reason to presume that the diligence of the learned 
men, who frequented and were attached to these establish- 
ittonts, would presen'e some part of tlieir contents to aid in 
the fiirmation of the new library, to which Marc Antony 
presented, tlirough Cleopatra, the whole collection of Per- 
gamus, amo))fitmg to 200,000 volumes. Gibbon (chap, 
xxriii.) asser^ that the old library was totally consumed, and 
that this gift was the foundation of the now one, which con¬ 
tinued to increase in size and reputation for four centuries, 
until, at the destruction of the Serapeion by Theopbilus, 
Patriarch of Alexandria, it was dispersed, a.d. 390. That 
this was the case wo learn from Orosius, who visited tlie 
place twenty years afterwards, and saw "the empty cases 
(lib. 6A ^ Still the library was i-e-ostablished ; and Alexan¬ 
dria «|Ctinued l» flourish as one of the chief scats of lilera- 
ture, till it wa# conquered by the Ax'abs, A.n. (i-)0. Tlie 
library w^s then burnt, according to tlie story generally 
believed, m consequence of the famitie decision of the t'alipli 
Opiqri-^* If these writings of the Greeks agree willi llie 
Book of God, they are useless and need not be jirescrred: if 
they, disagree, they arc pernicious and ought to to destro) cd.’ 
Accordingly, it is said, they were employed to heat the 4900 
batlis of the city; and such was their number, that six 
months were barely sufficient for the consumption of this 
precious fuel. (Gibbon, chap, li.) Gibbon bus employed 
his ingenuity to discredit this aecounl, which in itself appear.s 
by ho ||iiean.4 improbable. , The library was, at all eveiius, 
■dispersed, if not d^^royed: it ceased to exist as a public 
institution. 

Connected witli the library of Bntcliion was a college, or 
ratreat for learned men, called the Museum, where they 
were maintained at the public expense, in unbrokoii leisure, 
and with every Tjjttility for the pursuit of knowledge. This 
establishment wais gubscquetitly tr.ansferreil to the .Sera- 
winn, aM continued to liourish till the destruction of the 
teiBji^ by Theopiiilus. Tho sciences of mat hematics, astro¬ 
nomy, and geography, vVore especially cultiva(i-d: witness 
the iiaipcs of Euclid, Apo’.ionlus, Eratostiiciies ; and, in later 
times, of B*blemy the geographer, (.'ritieism, pliilology, and 
antiquities,- were also mueli studied. Alexandria eon- 
tinhed, until Its capture by the Saracens, one of tlie most 
aio^d scats of loariiing in the world. (Acad, dcs imeriptiam, 
*tqm.' ix)-p. .9t»7 ; Gibbon, ( Imp. li., and the original autliori- 
tieshuoted in these works.) 

, ALEXANDRIAN CQDEX, a celebrated manuscript 
of the Old and New Testament, in Greek, now preserved 
in the British k^seums , It was sent by Cyrillus Lucaris, 
spatriareli, Jlrst of Alexandria, tlion of Constauliuoide, to 
tiharleaj.; was placed in the roy al library in 1628; and 
continued Biere until that collection was removed to tho 
British Museum,-dn 1753. Tlie history of the MS., before 
its transfer tq;.Oharles I., is iiiyolvcd in much uncertainty. 
FoO some limb the received account was, that it was wrilton 
iu’Egi'pt by a woman named Theda, in the latter half of 
the fburth ceiitury, and was brought from Alexandria by 
(iJyrillus. Thi.s minute specification of name and date rests 
entirely on two documents affixed to the book itself; one a 
short note in Arabic, merely stating that, according to tra¬ 
dition, the book was written by the martyr Theeia. The 
other is a Latin autograph of Cyrillus, of which this is a 
literal translation. ‘ This book of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ment, -as we have it from tradition, was written by the band 
of Theda, a noble Egyptian woman, about 1300 years ago, 
a little after tho council of Nictea. The name of Theda 
was svritten at the end of the book: but on the extinction 
of Christianity in Egypt by the Mohammedans, the books of 
the Christians were reducetl to the same condition. Tlie 
name, therefore, of Theda has disappeared and is tom out, 
but memory and recent tradition preserves it.—Cyrillus, 
Patriareba Constanti.’ The high character of Cyrillus places 
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him above the suspicion of intentional fraud: but his state¬ 
ment is vague and unsatisfactory. Why the Mohammedans 
siiould spare the book, but tear out the transcriber’s name; 
what is the value of the tradition which asserts the name of 
Thcola to liavo been written at the end of the book; how is 
tliat Tliecia to be idontiiied with the Theda who lived after 
the Niccne council, when the existence of three Christian 
Thedas, two of them martyrs, is noted in the Fathers, and 
there may have been three tliousand—these are questions 
on whieh the passage above quoted throws no light, nor can 
they be answered from external evidence. On tho other 
hand, a passage in the letters of John Rudolph Wetstein, 
uncle to the celebrated critic of that name, has been te'uugbt 
forward to convict Cyrillus of inaccuracy, if not fraud : in 
which the W’riter 'asseits on the authority of Matthoms 
Muttis, his instructor in Greek, wlio had been ordained 
deacon hy Cyrillus, that the patriarch brought the manu¬ 
script from ono of the monasteries on Mount Athos,. well 
known as a great repositoiy end manufacto^ of Greek 
MSS, Now Cyrillus passed some time ab^rount Athos 
before he went to Alexandria, so that he inay.bave brdugbt 
it originally from Mount Athos, and yet have taken it frOm 
Alexandria to Constantinople; and, further, he does not 
say that he brought it from Alexandria, though his note, 
above quoted, indicates that it was written, or at least liad 
been deposited in Egypt. This is rendered prolmble by 
internal evidence. Moreover, it appears to have bqpn dedi¬ 
cated at some time to the use of the Alexandrian ji|triarch, 
if we may trust the following interprctatien of 4r Arabic 
note at tbe foot of the first page of Genesis. It is to be ob- 
scived, li'iwever, that the passage is confesscdlyriery hasd 
to be understood, and that a dilferent version was given by 
Mr. Haber in his notes, from that which he subsequently 
adopted in the ])rolegoinena of his edition, whigh runs,thus ; 

‘ This book is dedicated to the patriarchal chamber in tbe 
fortified city of Alexandria. WJioso shall t;tke it thence, 
be he oxcoramunicated, torn forcibly from the church, and 
cominnuion of men. ‘ Athanasius tbe humble.' 

Two patriarebs of this name presided over tbe qpurch of 
Alexandria after the Saracen invasion, ot\e at the end of 
the thirteenth, the other in tho fifteenth century,—either 
of whom may have written this. It seems, therefore, that 
there is no ground for charging Cyrillus with fraud. 

The real age and value of tiiis,:MS. has beSh much con¬ 
troverted. l!y some commentators it is said to he the oldest, 
and most valuable copy of the New Testament in existence 
others deny its very remote antiquity, and cquallyjjdepreciate 
its merit. Mill and Woide admit the dat,c assigheil by Cy¬ 
rillus. Oudin would bring it down even to tlig tentli cone 
tury. Miebaelis thinks its date Cannot lie appertained within 
a period of about 20U years, and that it cannot,to older than, 
the sixth, nor hater than the eighth century, us authority 
is as much controverted as its age. Mill itolicv'os ifcto he‘ 
tile most perfeet copy existing of the Apostolio text. tJVet- 
stein and Miehaelis alike speak slightingly of its readings. 
Griesbach asserts that it follows three ditorent editions*, the 
Byzantine in the Gospels; the 'Western, in tho Acts and 
Catholic Epistles; and the Alexandrine’ tnE|he Epistles of 
St. Paul. These points have been minutely'dwiussed by Dr. 
Woide, formerly librarian of tho British Museum, wlio pub¬ 
lished a fae-simile of the New Testament in his preface.*? As 
might he expected, he is a staunch advocate ofthe excellence' 
of his MS. A second edition of the preface ^otitia Codicls 
Alexandriiii) was published by Spohn.who coplrbyorte^te^^nV 
of W'oide’s opinions, showed Ibat the MS. .was bytto igeai^ 
free from blunders of transcription, and reduced diothIts age 
and authority to a much lower standard. It has seeCived 
great attention from biblical criftes, and has b^eii collated, 
among other persons, by MUl, Wetstein, and by 'Woide, 
who has given a very copious and (ximplote collection of its 
variations from the received text as edited by Mill. This is 
to be found in a cheaper form in Spohn's- edition of ,the 
JVo<t/io, Lips. 1788. 

The MS. is contained in four volumes, of the shape and 
size of large quarto, of which tiie New Testament fills the 
tost. It is wntten on vellum, in double columns, in uncial 
or capital letters, without spaces between tho words, accents, 
or marks of aspiration. The letters are round and well 
formed. Some words are abbreviated, .but they ai’e not very 
numerous. There is a variety in the colour of the ink, and 
formation of the letters, which indicates that it was not all 
written by the same hand. The MS. is on the whole in 
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good condition; but sometimes the ink has 
the parchment so as to leave holes, in which, lidwever, 
shape of the letters can generally bo traced; sometimes tlifl 
ink itself has scaled off It has suffered more seriously 
from tho loss of the upper corner of the inner mar^gin, 
which has been shaven off, why, or by what accident, it is 
not easy to guess, eometjraes only the margin has suf¬ 
fered, and the text is untouched: sometimes the beginning 
or end of eight, ten, or more linCs is destroyed. The New 
Testament has been more Injured from this cause than the 
Old. St. Matthew is wanting up to chap. xxv. 6, where it 
beginS’With the word ES5EPXE20E: there are also chasms 
in St. John, fiom vi. SO, to viii. 52, and in 2 Coi., ftom iv. 
10. to xii. 7. 

The'New Testament has been more ftilly described, and 
morij careftjily collected than the Old; from which, however, 
Grabe published, tos splendid the Old Testament, 

Oxf. 1717—20. They are" uniform in appearance and exe- 
cution/'tot the Old Testament seems to be in rather better 
condition. Here and there a leaf has been partially de¬ 
stroyed ; but there are, we believe, no considerable chasms. 
It contains, besides all tho canonical, and most of the apo¬ 
cryphal books found in our editions, tbe tliird and fourih 
books of tbe Maccabees, the,Epistle of Athanasius to Mar- 
cellinus, prefixed to the Psalms, and fourteen hymns, the 
eleventh in honour ofthe "Virgin. Ecclcsiasticus, the Song 
of tho Threfe Children, Sutorihah, and Bel and the Dragon, 
do not appea r to have formed part of the collection. The New 
Testanicnt contains the genuine Epistle of Clement to tbe 
Cnrintliians, and part of the other which has been attributed 
to him. Tliis is the only known manuscript in which the 
geiguine Epistle exists. A fac-siroile of the Old Testament 
has'bcch published by the’ Rev. IL Baber, of the British 
Mosculn. ' 

For more minute information, we may refer to 'Woide's 
AToiirtta, especially as ciBed by .Spohn: to Mtchaelis's Intro¬ 
duction to the New Testamentand Rie Prolegomena of Mill, 
'Wetstein, Grabe, and Baber. ■ 

ALEXANDRINE VERSE, a species of verse so called 
frpm havingbeen first employed, accorfling to some autho¬ 
rities, in a French translation, hy Alexander de Paris and 
Liftntort iSeoiiUof a Latin ppcm called the Alexandriad, 
accoi-ding to others in an original Work in the former lan¬ 
guage, on the life of Alexander the Great, composed by 
these pofetSjjp; association with Jeanjo Nivelois and others. 
After.«ltsiflr8l. intrfidnetion, it .ap^ars to have fallen for a 
long time into disuse among tlie French poets, until it was 
isvivto by Jean-Aritoino do Boeuf (one of the seven 
called fhe Pleiades), in-the reigmof Francis I. ^e first, 
however, w^io attuned tlie national ear of France to this 
verse, was the celebrated feonaard* since whose time it has 
bccomddhc rejfular heroic verse of the French language'; 
or thatMn, which all their epic, tragic, and other greater 
poeticafiwbrW ore coro)>oscd. It consists of twelve syllables, 
subject to the rule that it shall always be broken into two 
, regular hefhistiplis, "or; in other words, that its sixth syllable 
Jshall always tenniqate a.n'ord.: The English Alexandrine 
Vjlffse consists inJikqlnanjier pf twelve syllables; but among 
’ us<it has beeti TaTely used throughout a whole poem. The 
lon|est and ;)fni)st renia^able poetical work in tour lan- 
' gtiage, written wholly; in, Alexandrine verse, is Drayton's 
1 TolyoUritm, ■ In general, it is employed only occasionally 
in poems vyritten in our usuabheroic verse of ten syllables, 
and never except in the concluding line of tho couplet or 
triplet. In Dry den, by whom it has been used in this 
mannermost frequently, and with the finest effech it most 
vcommonly winds up a triplet—such as that in which Pope 
has at once ■ described and exemplified the manner of his 
great ^predecessor: 

‘ Wnnor wiui sntoolli: liiu Dryili'n tauglit to Join 
TIu! Viiryinji wr»e, thi* full resoiuidin^f line, 

Tlu-lonjf nnUostic mnreha and energy divine.’ 

The Alexandrine verse in English also forms the closing 
line of what is called tlie^ Spenserian stanza. Regularly, 
it ought always, as in French, to be divisible into two 
hemistichs; but, in the freer spirit of our poetry, this rule 
is occasionally violated. 

ALEXEI MICUAILOWITZ, bom at Moskwain the 
year 1C30, was a son of the Tzar Mishililo Feodorowit* 
Komanow, the first of tbe houM of Romanow that told Ae 
sceptre of Russia, and of his second consort Evdokia Lukia- 
nowna Streshnew. At the death of his father, July 12, 
1645, he succeeded to the crown, and as he was still very 
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young, he was mainly gunled by the advioo of his oonnoillors; 
Morosow, hia tutor and brother-in-law; Miloslawskoj ; and 
FleaaoWi a judge in one of the high courts at Moskwa. The 
excessive avarice and despotism of these men oausod an in¬ 
surrection in Moskwa, in 16-ls, in which Plessowand several 
of their creatures were murdered. The Tzar's intercession 
with difficulty saved Morosow from the ^eple's fury. 

Two impostors disturbed the tranquilhty of Alexei's reign. 
Both of them chose Poland as their first socne of action. 
One of them, culled Dmitri, pretended to be a son of Otre- 
niew, (who, by way of distinction, was oallod the falsa 
Dmitri,) and of Marina; he was treated like a priuCu by 
'Wlodislaw, king of Poland, but had to leave that country 
when the king died. He then went to Sweden, and from 
thence to Holstein, where he was arrested, delivered up to 
Russia, and put to death in Moskwa. The other impostor's 
real name was Timoka Ankudinow. On account of some 
crimes he left his country, and sought 'refuge in Poland, 
where ho declared himself to be a son of tlie late Tzar, 
■Wassili Shuiskoi; but receiving no countenance, he went to 
Constantinople, where, in order to make himself popular 
with the Turks, he submitted to the ceremony necessary to 
become a Mohammedan. Finding even this fruitless, he 
wandered about in Italy, and having become a Catholic in 
Romo, he roved through Austria, Hungary, and Transyl¬ 
vania. He next obtained from tho Prince Ilagotry u letter 
of recommendation to the Queen Christina of ^eden, who 
received him well, and even granted liim w oblfsiderahlc 
pecuniary allowance. Alexei, resenting this, insisted un his 
being delivcroil up ; but tlic imposfitr escaped from Stuck- 
holm, and likewise from Revel, altliough in the latter place 
he had been put in prison, ' In Germany, he adopted the 
Lutheran religion: but at lost, at the instance of Ruskia, 
he was arrested in Holstein, and in the year 1653 brought 
to Moskwa, whore he was put to death, after suffermg 
severe torture. < 

These imposters would hardly deserve notice, were it not 
for a war which broke out betW'cen ■Russia and Poland in 
1654, the real cause of which was the oouutenancu given to 
these adventurers ia[. Poland. The immediate cause of the 
war was the protection granted by Russia to certain Cossacks 
subject to tho Poles. 

In this war the Polish commander-in-chief, .John Radzi- 
vil, was completely defeated at Sklovo; the Russians t,x»k 
Smolensko in 1654, and,almost tho whole uf Lithuania was 
coitquered and idevastated by them. The Pdtes, being at 
this time severe% pressed by Urn Swedes, found it advisable, 
after two years' war, to agree to an armistice, which was 
concluded at Nienietz, in November, 1656, Austria being oh 
this occasion the mediator. The Poles agreed to cede the 
provinces of Smolensko, Tsherriigow, and Sewpria to [the 
Russians, for a sum of money. 

Alexei's second war, whicli was against Charles Gustav 
of Sweden, commenced before tlie armistice with Poland 
was concluded. After the iumisticc, Alexei, agreeably to a 
promise given to the Poles on that occasion, carried on tho 
war writh great vigour. The cause of complaint on the part 
of the Russians was, that Gustav bad hindered the operations 
of their army in Lithuania The llu-ssians entered Karelia, 
Ingertnania, and I.ivonia with 120,000 men, and the' Knies, 
Dolgorukoi, took Dbrpt, anil frightened away the professors 
of the university. But the Russians wore compelled to raise 
the siege of Riga, after six weeks, (from the 20th of August 
to the 5th of October, 16.56,) with tlie loss of 14,000 men; 
owing to the vigorous resistancaj of tho renowned Swedish 
general, Magnus de la Gardio. In tho year following, on 
the 9th of July, tlte Russian army, under tho coraraaud of 
Matthias IVassiliewitz Ishermetiew, was completely routed 
by the Swedish general Fritz von Liiven at JVoIk, and 
the Russian commander died of his wojinds a few days 
after the battle. A new army of 50,000 men entered 
Livonia, but, without effecting any thing, was compelled 
by tlie plague to march off. This induced Alexei in his 
turn to agree to an armistice with Sweden, wliieh was 
aipicd on the 23rd of April, 1058, and three years 
after, on tlie aisiof June, 1661, converted into a treaty 
of peace at Kardis, by which their former possessions 
yvsio mutually secured to each party, A peace had also 
been concluded between Poland and Sweden, ini 060 , at 
Oliva j but before its conclusion, the war between Russia 
and Pffiand had been renewed: this war, too, was occasionod 
by the Cosgaoks on the Dnieper, who had revolted from Rus- 
and sought protection from the Pules. AlUiough the 


Russians were defeated in several battles, tho issue of this 
wax was quite as advantageous to them as that of the 
tenner contest with Poland; for in the thirteen years' 
ariiiistUio concluded at Andruszow in 1667, Russia gained, 
in addition to former conquests, that part of the IJkraine 
on the other side of tho Dnieper of which she had already 
got possession. 

Immediately after the eonclusion of the Polish war, a for¬ 
midable insurrection broke out among the Don Cossacks. 
Stenko Raziin, a Cossack, resented the death of his brother, 
who had been executed by order of a Russian general, and 
seduced his countrymen to revolt: they burnt and devastated 
the country from tho lower 'Wolga to Jaik, took Astrachan, 
in 1670, (whore Steqjio ordered the 'Woiewod Prosorowskoy 
to lie thrown over tho walls,) and several other cities. 

Hai>cs were held out to Stenko which prevailed on him to 
present himself at Moskwa, where ho was executed as a 
traitor and rebel: after this, tranquillity was easily restored 
among the Cossacks. Alexei's last war was against tho 
Turks. Led by their hettnan Dohosxnsky, the Saparogiau 
Cossacks had revolted against the Polos, and mode a treaty 
of alliance with Muliamnied IV., receiving from him the 
province of Dkraino in fief. From this cause naturally 
arose a war between the Polos and the Turks: and Russia 
was not slow in interfering. Her ambassador Miloslowskoy 
was ordered to expstulate in behalf of tho Poh'.s, and 
moreover to demand that Azow, wliich originally belonged 
to Russia, and in 1642 had been taken from tho Cossacks by 
the Tu|jp, should again be ceded to Russia. But Mu- 
hammeds success did dispose him to listen to the de¬ 
mands Of,,Russia: he took the Polish frontier fortress 
■Kaminieck, conquered the whole of Podoliain less than ta o 
months, and alofmed,the Russians by the rajiidity and suc- 
t:o.ss of his operalioqsl' Tlie King of Poland, Micliacl, ili ew 
no advantage from the victory over the Tartars gained by 
Sobiesky atRaluszo oh the 18th of October, 1672, but made 
a hasty paace^svliich was disgraceful to his country. This 
peace would hate encouraged Mohammed to resist tlie elaiiiis 
of Russia even if well founded, and of course it emboldened 
liim to resist her claim to Azow; nay, he went fartlier, be 
oven expected Alexei to cede to him Russian Ukialno. 
But the Kuig of Poland's peace was rejected by tlio Polish 
diet, and Alexei was glad to assist even a constitutional 
power in renewing hostilities against the formidable Turks. 
At fii-st lie cmietl on the war with groat vigour, but finding 
the Poles not so ready, as he had expected, to agree to 
certain ambitious sehemes, according to which tlie crown 
of Poland was to ho settled on his descendants, his zeal 
abated, and he died, before a peace with the Turks was 
cencltided, on the 10th of February, 1676, in his 46tU year. 

The most impartial and best-informed writers agree in 
representing Alexei Miclciilowitz as a man eiidoMod wilU 
mure than ordinary talents and a clear uiiderKtanding : bis 
privatebharacter exhibits maiiv amiable traits. Alexei set 
at large the Danish count, 'WaidomarChristian Gyldenlbve, 
wild*:, since tho year 1644. had heon kept under arrest as a 
piTsoner of slate by the Tzar Mich. Feoilorowitz. The count 
iicing betrothed to one of tho daughters of this cin|)eror, 
Irina Micb'iilowna, and having arrived in Moskwa to cele¬ 
brate the marfi'ago, he was, contrary to original stipulations, 
required to change his religion. Upon this lie disguised 
idfilself and attempted to escape from Moskwa, but was dis¬ 
covered, and kept confmod till tho Tzar Michael's death. 

Alexei Michuluwitz did much fiir the improvement of 
Russia; agriculture and ihanufuctures were cunstaut objects 
of his Solicitude: he invited many foreigners to Russia, 
espeCiallj' inechanies, artists, and military men, whom ho 
treated Uborally. He ordered many works, particularly on 
applied Qiatheniaticg, military seienoo, tactics, fortificulioii, 
geography, &c., to be translated into Russian, and when he 
Ibuiid that the plates could not be re-engraved in Moskwa. he 
bought a number of cgiginal copies in order to take tlie 
plates out of them and insert them in the translations: ho 
enlarged the city of Moskwa and built two of its suburbs. 
Before his time Russia had luirdly any coinage of her own . 
a small head of a Tzar was usually stamped on foreign 
coins, which made them Russian and gave them currency; 
he was the first who coined silver rubles and quarter rubles. 
He commenced ship building and the oonslructiou of liar- 
hours in tho Euxinc and the Caspiam and raised the trade 
of Astrachan to a flourishing condition. Alexei likewise 
completely reformed tho Russian laws. A committee of 
five was ordered ta make abstracts of existing Ukases, of 
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the decisions of the Boyar Courts, of such Greek laws as 
mipht be at>pUcablo in Russia, to compare these with the 
Fiiiili'-bnik, (a more ancient cwle compiled under Iwan Was- 
silicwitzin 1542;) and lastly to add new enactments for 
cases till then undecided: this is the origin of Alexeis So- 
bdnioie Ulos>’4nie (Universal Code) which was re^d l)oforc 
the ciiiporor in October, 1649, and in the same year printed 
and proniulKated. One of the most lilairal enarjtments of 
this code prohibits ‘ frfe peasants to sell themselves, or to 
enter into a contract by wbicli they would becorao glebes 
adsfripH.' The same code contains a curious law relative 
to snuff and tobaeco. ‘ No man, whether a native Russian 
or a toreitpier, shall dare to have any kind of tobaceo about 
him, or smoke it, or traffic in it; if convicted of transgression, 
the first time, he is condemned to certain severe corporal 
punishments and knowting besides; a second time, he'shall 
again suffer knowting, and his nostrils shall be cutopen, or 
his nose cut off, and he shall be sent away to a distant part 
of the empire.' This law is now by no moans strictly cn- 
forciid, yet the Russians still have a great aversion to smoking 
tobacco. 

Alexei moreover commenced and partly effected an ex¬ 
tensive ecclesiastical reform, chiefly in matters concerning 
the liturgy. [SeeRASic/ii.NtKi and Starowurzi.] Thisern- 
perorwas twice mairicd ; his first wife was Maria lljinishna 
Miloslavvskoy. by whom lie had five sons, (two of whom, Feodor 
Alcxeiewitz and Iwin Alexciowitz, were his successors on 
the tlirmio of Russia,) and seven daughters. His sctxmd 
wife was Natalia Kirillowna Narishkin, by whom he had one 
sou, 1’eto.r Alexeiewitr.. (Peter the Great,) and one daugh¬ 
ter, N iitalia Alexeiewiia. , 

Al.E.KKt PETROWITZ, the eldest son of Peter the 
(heat, of Russia, and of Fludoxia the fff.st wife of that 
nmniireh. He was liorn at Moscow, in 1695. From his' 
tioyhood Alexis showed a headstrong disposition, and an in¬ 
clination for low pleasures, which, as he, grow ■'np,.,inssurae^ 
the character of a decided avcrsioi\ and opphsition to that 
reformation of the ancient manners of the country which it 
was the object of Peter's life to cfl'cct. It was in 1716, 
however, while the Tzar was absent on hi,s second tour 
through Europe, that the prince may bo said to have first 
t lirown ofl' his allegiance, by secretly (luitting Russia, and 
teking flight to Vienna, from whence he some time after 
rclirod to Naples. Peter, having returned from abroad, 
foresaw t.ho confusion and miscliief which this conduct in 
the heir apparent, might eventually occasion, and went to 
work with his usual energy to counteract and defeat a plan 
which threatened the destruction of wluitever he had done 
fir the improvement of Russia. It was some time befiwo 
lie succeeded in discovering his son's retreat; but having 
at leiig'th Icarncdwherc lie was, he gave instructions to some 
nohlemon, who proceoded to Naptos, and induced the prince 
to rcliirn to Russia, and to solicit his father's forgiveness. 
'I'lie deteniiiiicd character of Peter's extraordinary mind now 
displayed itself with fearful steriine.ss. As SQon as he had 
secured the person of his son, he proceeded to treat him as 
a criminal. Being deprivwl of his sword, he was brought 
before an assembly of tbe clergy' and nobility, and there 
com|w.lled to execute a formal resignation of liis pretensions 
to the crown. At the same time, effoetualty to crush the 
fiodit.ion of which he was the head, his principal partizans 
Were all arrested, and some of them put to death. His 
mother was shut up in a monastery, liut'all tliis was not 
dcenicd enough. The prince himself was finally brought 
to trial, and condemned to suffer death. Thiawas in the 
yciiv 1718. The day after he was informed of his sentence, 
Alexis tt'as found dead in prison, and it was given out that 
he liad been carried off by some natural illness; hut sus¬ 
picions have been naturally enough ehtertaiued' that a 
private execution accomidished the eiul, without incurring 
tlio risks or inconveniences, of a public one. The prince, 
wliose unhappy career was thus terminated, left a son, a 
child tif threo years old, who in 1727, on the death of 
Ciilharine I., became emperor under the title of Peter 11. 
He oidy roigniKl for three years. After the death of Alexis, 
Peter declared his second son his heir, but he also died soon 
.after, to the great grief of his father. Tliesc events opened 
tile succcf.siun to the empress, who, on the death of her illus¬ 
trious husband in i72.j, assumed the title of Catharine I. 

ALEXIS C'OMNK'NUS 1., Emperor of Constantinople, 
ascended the throne in 1681. TheCbmneni were a family 
of Italian origin transplanted into Asia Minor. Isaac Com- 
nenus 1., whose father Manuel had served the empire with 


distinction, was elected emperor in 1057, by the #p<^, a 
opposition to Michael VI. Isaac having abdiodied two yeut 
aher, and his brother John having declined to succeed him, 
the imperial purple was assumed by Constantine Duoaa, « 
friend of the Comneni. After several reigns interrupted by 
revolts, Alexis, the third son of John Comnenus, was raised 
by the sohliers to the throne, from winch his predecessor, 
Nicephorus Botaniates, himself a usurper, was burled down, 
and forced to retire into a monastery. 

Alexi.s assumed the roigs of the empire at a critkial mo- 
ment: the Turks had spret^ from Persia to the Hellespont, 
the frontiers of the Dswube were threoteneil by swarms of 
barbarians; the Normans, who were masters of Apulia and 
Sicily, attacked the provinces on the Adriatic; and, to crown 
the whole, the first crusiule came with its countless multi¬ 
tudes, throatofting^ to sweep away the eastern empire, and 
Constantinople itself, in their passage. ‘ 'Vet, in the midst of 
these tempests, Alexis steered the imperial vessel with dex¬ 
terity and courage. At the heail of his armies he was bold 
in action, skilful in stratagem, patient of fatigue, ready to 
improve his advantages, and rising from his defeat with in¬ 
exhaustible ■rigour. Tbe discipline of the c-aiup was re¬ 
vived, and a now generatibn of men and soldiers was created 
by the example and the precepts of their leader. In a long 
reign of thirty-seven years he subdued and pardoned the 
envy of his equal*: the laws of public and private order were 
restored, the arts of wealth and .“cience wore cultivated, the 
limits of the empire were enlarged in Europe and Asia, and 
the Comnonian scejitrc was transmitted to his children of the 
third and fourth generation."— G'Mion a Decline ajid Fall of 
Ihe Jiimun Ernpire, ch. xlviii. 

The most important event of Alexis' reign is the fiassage 
of llic crusaders through his dominions. His conduct on 
that occasion has given rise to the most conflicting state¬ 
ments by various histwans. Alexis had solicited rorae ag- 
sishince from the wa>|rii princes against the invading 
Turks, but he was ularmed at tlie approach of hundreds 
of thmisands of undisciplined and riotous fanatics led by 
Peter the Herlhit, who ravaged the Christian countries on 
their way with ns little scruple as if tliey had been Mo¬ 
hammedan, This promiscuous multitude, however, was 
safely passed by Alexia's cafe across the Bosporus into 
Asia, where tliey were drawn by the Jurks into the plains 
of Nieea, an;^, there destroyed, ip 1096 The regular jiart 
of the expedition came after in several divisions, under tlie 
eomraunfl bf (Jodfrey of Bouillon, of several French princes, 
and of Bohemond and Tancred, son and nephew to Robert 
Giiiscard, the Nomjan conqueror of Sicily. After a long 
and painful maivh, the crusaders encamped under the walis 
oi' Constantinople. - Alexis supplied them with provisions, 
but carefully guarded the city against any surprise on their 
part. Freqvient afl’rays, however,' took place between the 
Franks sind the Greeks, who looked upon their unwelcome 
guests with as ranch fear and aversion as they did on the 
'Turks. '■ The lenders of the ernsaders were admitted to the 
imperial presence, where they'paid homage to Alexis, who 
found means to tame and to conciliate the rude chiefs by 
gifts, and by promises of assistance in their .expedition to 
the Holy Land, while he induced them one after the other 
to pass quietly oyer to Asia. This being accomplished, 
Alexis assisted them in the capture of Nicea from the Turks, 
which conquest, however, he kept for himself In the same 
manner he profited by the progress of the crusaders, follow¬ 
ing as it were in their wake, and reconquering from the 
Turks all the coasts of Asia Minor and the neighbouring 
islands, and driving the Turkish sultans into the interior to 
the foot of Mount Taurus. 'While intent upon tin's, Alexis 
neglected or forgot to lend any further succour to the cru¬ 
saders, who Were fighting on their own account in Syria 
and Palestine. The Latin historians therefore accuse him 
of bad faith, whilst his daughter, Anna Comnena, who wrote 
her father’s life, extols bis wise policy, dwelling with haughty 
indignation on the insolence and rapacity at the western 
barbarians. The Byzantine Greeks were a refined, but 
effeminate and corrupt race; cunning, suspicion, and dis¬ 
simulation w'ere their principal weapons of defence against 
the headlong violence of the feudal semi-barbarous Fianks 
A,lexis died in 1118, and was succeeded liy hLs son John 
Comnenus, a good and wise prince. His other son Isaac was 
the father of another John, who apostatized to tlie Turks and 
married their sultan's daughter, and tlmiugh whom, appa¬ 
rently, Mahomet IL, centuries after, boasteil of his C^oinna- 
man dsstxni; and of the famous Andnmicus, who, after * 
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most adventurous career, usurped the throne in 11-83. causing 
his relative, the youthfhl heir, Alexis Comiienus II., to he 
strangled, together with his mother Maria, tlie Emperor 
Manuel's widow. Andronicus was himself overthrown and 
put to a cruel death three years after, and in him ended the 
imperial line of the Comhoni on the throne of Constanti¬ 
nople. Andronicus’ posterity reigned afterwards over the 
province of Trebizond, with the pjnnpouB title of emperors. 
(See the various Histories of the Crilsades, and the collec¬ 
tion of the Byzantine Historians; and particularly the 
History of Annx CoMvhrfA.) ■ 

ALFIEHI (VITTORIO), was born at Asti in Pied¬ 
mont, in January, 174!), of a noble and wealthy family. 
He lost his father when a child, and his mother having 


married again, young Vittorio and his sister .Julia were 
placed under the guardianship of their unfelc, Pellegrino 
Alfleri. Another uncle. Count Benedetto Allieri, was the 
well-known architect who built tire king's theatre at Turin, 
and other public and private structures. Vittorio at nine 
years of age was sent as a boarder to the academy, or 
college of the nobles at Turin. He gives in the memoirs 
of his own life a very unfavourable description of the me¬ 
thod of education which then prevailed in*, that and other 
institutions of the same kind. He went through the courses 
of Latin grammar, humanities, and rhetoric, all in Latin, 
learning by heart passages of the classics without knowing 
any thing of ancient history or geography. Italian gram¬ 
mar did not form part of his-studies, and he was left to un¬ 
derstand Italian books as well as he could. He was, more¬ 
over, a sickly boy, of shy manners, self-willed* and impa¬ 
tient of control. At the age of thirteen he was admitted 
to study philosophy in the University of Turin, and of this 
course he also gives a very amusing description. ,.Thc loot 
tures were in l^tin, with which Alftori, notwithstanding 
his three or four years'schooling, was notiVery |amiliar. 
The morning lotitures were on geometry, antf-wuch-Was his 
progress, that he never could understand Euclid’s fourth 
proposition. The afternoon lecture was devoted to logic 
and metaphysics, ' when the,students, wrapped upin their, 
mantles, used to fall regularly asleep, while the professor, 
half-dozing himself, went through a Latin explanation of 
his subject in a languid, monotonous tone of voice, which 
was now and then interrupted by some one o^.-his audience 
snoring louder than the rest.’ Thus passed'the fir-st year 
of philosophy; in the following, he studied physics to very 
little better purpose ; he next passed on to eivd and canon 
law, but his health would not allow him to continue hit i 
course, and he contented himself with the dcj^ce of Master , 
of Arts, after going through a sort of examination by the 
help of his g<^ memory, the assistance of a tutor, and 
the easy indolence of the examiners. He had, at the same 
time, private teachers of geography, which he liked very 
well; of music, in which he made little or no progress; of 
fencing and of dancing, which latter he absolutely detested, 
as well as the French master who taught him. He attri¬ 
butes to the appearance of this man his llrst unfavourable 
impressioTw of the French in general, which he says were 
atrengthoned by seeing the DucheSkS of Parma and her- 
maids, on their passage through Turin, all besmeared with 
rouge, which was not then used by Italian ladies. Of one 
exercise he was passionately fond, and this was riding, 
which served materially to improve his health. He still 
continued to live in the academy, but Under much less 
restraint; at the age of fourteen, by the laws of Piedmont, 
he was master of his own income, and only subject to his 
guardian in so far as he could not alienate his property. 
Ho then entered the army, as 41 young noblemen were 


bound to do, with the rank of ensign in a provincial regi¬ 
ment, which in time of peace only assembled for a few days 
twice in the year. 

At the age of seventeen ho obtained the king’s leave to 
travel under the escort of an English Catholic tutor. He 
went first through Italy, and hamig got rid of the tutor, 
next proceeded to France, where he was introduced at the 
levee of lA)uis XV., at Versailles. He was struck witl> 
‘ the Jupiter-like superciliousness of that monarch, who 
stared at ti>e persons introduced to him without conde¬ 
scending to say a word to them.’ Alfleri’s pride (and he 
had a considerable share of it) was evidently hurt. From 
France he came to England, with which country he was 
pleased from the first. He admired ‘ the general appear¬ 
ance of comfort, the life and activity of the people, the mrat- 
ness-and eonveiiicnce of the houses, tiny us tliey appeared 
to him coming from Italy, the roads, the inns, the horses, 
the women—i!very thing.’ Contrary to the common suppo¬ 
sition, he found a greater facility of introduction into com¬ 
pany to a foreign gentleman well recommended in London 
than at Paris. After spending in England the winter of 17C(j, 
he crossed over to Holland, which country he liked host 
next to England. He attrilmtcd the advantages of liotli to 
their institutions, and the long habit of rational freedom. 
In Holland Alfieri began his love adventures, svhich be 
followed with all the madness of a southern temperuiuciit. 
His life was, for several years after, restless and dissipatxfd ; 
he ran from Holland to Italy, thence to Vienna, to Berlin, 
fo Denmark, Sweden, Russia, and thence through Ger¬ 
many and Holland, hack again to England in 17 71, when he 
had an intrigue, not very creditable to him, with a married 
lady, and fought a duel with her husband. He uftcrwiirds 
went to Spain'iitid Portugal, and thus completed his tour of 
Europe. He has written an account of his travels in his Satire. 

In 177.3 he returned to Turin, where he teok a house, 
and apparently settlwl. There, in the midst of atiollier 
love intrigue, 1 . and after having recovered frotu a severe 
illness, he began to wTitc some scenes of a draiii’a on the 
subject of Cleopatra. This was his fir.st essay in Italian 
versification. He next wrote, in French prose, two trage¬ 
dies, Filippo and Poliniee. At last, dissatislleil with these 
essays, he resolved on removing to Tuscany to study the 
pure Italian language. In 1777 he went first to Siena 
and then to Florence, where he applied liiuiself sorion.sly to 
dramatic corapositiun. He there also made the acfpiaint- 
anee of a lady who fixed his heart for ever. This was the 
wife of Charles Edward Stuart, called the 'Voung Pretender, 
(see Albanv.Countkss ok,) atwliose hou.se most foreigners 
visited. Tlie liuly afterwards separated I’rom lier husband, 
and retired into a convent at Rome. Alfiepi continued at- 
I tached to her, and follotved her to several places : at hist, 
kfter her husband's death in 1788, it appears that they wvire 
privately married, although the marriage was never made 
public, and by some is doubted. 

In 1782 Alfieri had completed fourteen tragedies, fen of 
which were printed at Siena. Though he paid little attention 
to the strictures of the purist.s, he answered a long letter 
of Calsahigi, in which the latter had criticised lus work with 
some show of rea.son. After this we find Alfieri starling 
again for England in the autumn uf 1783, for the sole 
object, as he informs us, of btiying horses. After spending 
a winter in London, he set off, on his return to Tuscany, 
with a retinue of foimtoen horses. He describes in a hu¬ 
morous style the trouble he had in leading his cattle across 
the Channel, through Franco and over the Alps, not then 
so prac^cablo as now, into Italy. In 1785, the Countess of 
Albany having gone to live in France, Alfieri also repaired 
thither, and resided first at a villa near Colmar, and after¬ 
wards in Paris, where he superintended the edition of his 
tragedies, by Didot. Soon after he published his other mis¬ 
cellaneous works at Kehl. Alfleri and the Countess were 
living quietly at Paris, when the French revolution drove 
them away. He was present at the tragedy of the I (ith of 
August, 1792, after which ho hastened to got passports for 
himself and the lady; but on coming out of the city they 
were stopped at the barrier by a squad of sans culottes, 
who, seeing two travelling carriages and servants, wanted 
to stop them, saying they were aristoejats running away, 
and "to lead them to the Ilfitel do Villo. Had this taken place, 
the probability is, that both Alfleri and tlie countess would 
have perished in the massacres of the subsequent Sep¬ 
tember. Alfleri, however, b^ showing a bold countenance, 
vocilexating os fond as the French themselves, swearing ho 
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was a foreigner, an Italian, and appealing to the seven pass¬ 
ports which he held in his hands, after half an hour's alter¬ 
cation came clearly through the barrier. Two days after 
their dTOarture the municipal officers repaired to the bouse 
of the Countess, seized her furniture, Alfieri's horses, books, 
MSS., &e.; and their property in the funds was sequestered, 
under the plea that they were emigrants. 

AlAeri and bis con^aniun hastened through Belgium and 
Germany back to Iiorencc, from which city he never 
stirred after. Hero he wrote his Muo^allo, a collection 
of satirical sonnets, letters, and epigrams, in wliich he has 
embodied all his early prmudiccs and his more recent 
feelings of dislike to the French people. It is a work of 
undiscriminating passion. At forty-six years of age he 
began studying Greek, and by his own unassisted applica¬ 
tion he was enabled in two years to understand and translate 
the Greek writers. In 1799 the French troops entered 
I'lcrence, but remained there only.a few months, which 
Alfleri spent at a country seat, to avoid the unideasant scenes 
of military violence. He afterwards lived quietly at Flo¬ 
rence, seeing nobody except the Countess and his old friend 
the Abbate Caluso, till 18U3, when an attack of the gout, to 
which he was subject, added to his constant application and 
an extremely sparing diet, terminated Im life on the 8th 
of October, at the age of fifty-five. He expired without 
much pain, his constitution being evidently worn out. Tne 
Countess of Albany was by his side in his last nioiiicnts. 
He was buried in the church of Santa Croce, the noronee 
Pantheon, where many years before the sight of Michael 
Angelo's mausoleum had inspired him with a desire for 
literary fame. The Countess of Albany had !t fine monu¬ 
ment raised to him by the celebrated Canova. 

Alfieri gave to Italy the first tragedies deserving the 
name. The unities are strictly preserved, the characters 
are few, the action one, no hy-play or subordinate incidents; 
and yet, notwithstanding all tliis meagreiiess, tlicre is so 
much power in tlie sentiments, so much nervodsness in 
the langaage, such a condensation “of single passion, that 
the performance of one of Alfieri's tragedies keeps the 
audience as spell-bound. Such, at least, is the ellect they 
produce upon an Italian audience. 

The “Saul "is the finest of Alfieri's plays; the author 
has imparted an oriental and biblical coluuring to the lan¬ 
guage and the situations of his personages, whieh. together 
w'ilh the fine lyric passages expressive of the ehauges in 
Saul's menial alienation, give a peculiar, an epic interest, to 
this play. The “ Filippo" is considered as the next iii merit. 
Most of the others are on Greek and Homan subjects. Two 
are taken from the history of Florence,— La Congiura dei 
Pazzi, and Don Clarzia, the son of Cosmo I., Grand Duke 
of Tuscany. A. W. Schlegel, of Bonn, in his ‘ Course of, 
Dramatic literature,' has given copious strictures on A1-' 
fieri's plays, which liave been replied to by Gherardini, 
in his notes to the Italian translation of the prolessor's 
work, in which the reader may find all the arguments for 
and against the Italian tragedian. Alfieri's classic drama 
is very ditt'erent from that of the French stage; it is chiefly 
distinguished by its oxtreine simplicity, the absence of all 
superiluous declamation and tedious narrative, and the 
exciting abruptness of his blank verso. This arrangement 
of words, wliich has been called harsh, was by liim pur¬ 
posely studied, to supply the deficiencies of the measure. 

Of Alfieri's minor works several have been already men¬ 
tioned in the course of this article. He wrote siix comedies, 
four of them on political subjects, being satires on ihe vari¬ 
ous systems of government, ‘ the One,’ ‘ the Few,’ the ‘ Too 
Many,’ and the fourth is' the Antidote, a mixture oftho Three 
Poisons.' Among his prose works the Tirannide is a vehe¬ 
ment invective against tyranny, taken in the old and extreme 
sense of Machinvelli’s Principe. But such a government 
as Machiavelli saw beferc his eyes in several Italian 
states when ho wrote, existed no longer in any part of 
Christian Europe in the days of Alfieri; hence the sketch 
of the former has all the thrilling vividness of a portrait from 
life, whilst that of Alfleri is taken from books and his own 
excited imagination. His translatiun of Sallust is very 
much esteemed. Alfieri's abhorrence of the excesses of the 
French during the first revolution, and of their subsequent 
servility under military despotism, has caused- some to 
imagine that he had renounced all his liberal ideas before 
his death. But this is a superficial .view of things. A man 
may admire liberty, and yet be indignant against those who 
prostitute its name by crimes. Alfieri s idea of liberty was 


inseparably connected with Umt of order !uadv.secmty for 
persons and property, and he saw the latter yteiated -eyery 
day both in France and in Itifly. His violent tcm^ier led 
him sometimes into paradox and seeming contradictions. 
But he was, upon the whole, an independent, candid, honest- 
hearted writer; and bis example and his precepts gave a 
temper to the Italian mind which has not been lost. He 
formed a moral school, not numerous indeed, btit including 
seme of the brightest names in Italian literature, of the pre¬ 
sent age. His name Is ever mentioned by the Italians with 
respect. He kept cdouf from those attacks and sneers 
against religion and decency, inwhioh weaker minds in¬ 
dulged in his time ;> on these points he gave no scandal to 
his Christian brethren. In his private character he was a 
warm and constant friend, and a man of honourable sen¬ 
timents and conduct. Alfieri's works have gone through 
many editions, both separately ahdtogetherin one eollecliun. 
Two qilitioiis of the Idtter wore published,—one at Pisa, in 
1808, in ‘12 vols. quarto; and another at Padua, 1809-10, 
in 2% vols. octavo. His tragedies, liis autobiography, iiiid 
some of his minor coiniiositions, have been published in the 
Milan collection of the Italian classics, under the title of 
Ppere Sfklte, in four volumes octavo, 1818 ; and this is the 
most correct edition of that part of his works. (See Vita di 
Vittorio Alfleri da Aeti, scntla da mo.) 

ALFONSIA. [See Eljeis.] 

ALFONSO of Aragon, and I. of Sicily, succeeded, in 
141K, his father, Fenlinand I., who had annexed the crown 
of Sicily to that of Aragon. To these two Alfonso arlded 
that of Naples. Queen .Ioanna 11. having adoiited him 
for her heir and successor, Ah'onso repaired to Naples, but 
was driven awky by tlie party of the Angevins, headed by 
the famous Sforza Attcudolo, and the queen was comiielleii, 
in 142.1, to name as her successor, Louis Ill. of Anjou. 
At the death of Joanna, in 1446, Alfonso renewed his 
claims, but was opposjfd by Rene of Anjou, who after 
Louis's death had been called to the throne by the hist will 
of the queen. The court of Koine declared for Rene. 
Alfonso's ileet.was attacked near the island uf Penza by 
the Genoese who had taken Renfi’s part, and was totally 
defeated, Alfonso himself being taken prisoner. The Ge¬ 
noese sent him to Philip Mariii Visconti, Duke of Milan, 
who was then also lord of Genoa. Alfonso found favour 
with his keeper, who was pleased vvitli his acuteness of 
mind and his superior address, and who, being alsojeolnus 
of the French dominion at Naples, not only rostorisl him 
to liberty, but made an alliance with him. Alfonso re¬ 
paired to Gaeta, which h's fieot had taken by surprise, and 
thence h^‘went into the Abi uzzi and Puglia, where he found 
partisans'aiiiong the iiohilily. The war between him and 
Rcn6 was carried on in those remote provinces for several 
[ years, till at'Ia'st'the, treachery of the younger Caldora, a 
condottiMi'chiiif, ruined the affairs of Rene, and Alfonso 
advanced against Naples in 1442. His soldiers entered tho 
city through an Old' aqueduct* and Reiii; escapoil by sea to 
I Provence, where he reigned till his death, the last king of 
tho house of Anjou. Alfonso now fixed liis residence at 
Naples, and for tho first time since the Sicilian vespers, 
Sicily and. Naples were united under the same monarch. 
Alfonso’'applied himself to re-establish order and justice 
throughout tho kingdom, which had long been a prey to 
misgovemffieiit and confusion under the weak and corrupt 
reign of Joanna II. Iu«orderto strengthen himself with the 
nobles, whose power wds very great, he extended their feudal 
mvileges, and he also increased largely tho number of tho 
feudatories of the crowii. In return he obtained uf tlicm in 
parliament assembled grants of money, or giftD, as they 
were called, and fresh taxes to supply his expenditure. 
One of these taxes, whiiih was a ducat upon each hearth, 
was resisted by the concubines of the clergy, .at Inat time 
extremely numerous in the kingdom, who alleged tliat 
they shared in the immunities of the clerical order; until 
Alfonso, by a cireular dated .trd of February, 1446, charged 
the bishops with tlie collection of the tax and the arrears for 
three years past. Tfts curious document is still to be seen 
in the archives of Naples. The wide plains of Puglia 
having been devastated during the preceding wars, and be¬ 
come a desert, Alfonso made of them an immeii.se pasture- 
ground for the liocks of the neighbouring prov inces, and 
placed the administration under a particular court; the re¬ 
venues resulting from it fell to the profit of the fisc or crown, 
and such it has remained, to tho present day, under the 
mmo oi tavoUere di Puglia. 
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Alfonso was engaEjed in frequent disputes with the popes, 
wliinh were torminated by the treaty of Terraciiia in 1443, 
when he joined the Papal troops against Francesco Sforza, 
the son of his old antagonist, and disiwssessed him of tlio 
marches, Sforza having afterwanis- laJeonie, brst, gene¬ 
ral, and then duke of Milan, Alfonso joined the Venetians 
against him and his allies, the Florentines. It has been a 
subject of reproach against Alfonso, as well as the other 
Italian leaders of that time, that, instead of relieving Con¬ 
stantinople from the attacks of the Ottomans, they wasted 
their energies in the petty quarrels of private ambition. 
Alfonso made a scanty compensation for this neglect, by 
affording an asylum and assistance to tho fugirlve Greeks 
who brought their learning inti) Italy. The most favourah|o 
feature of Alfonso's reign is his patironage of letters. Bec- 
cadclli, called Panorraita, and Pontanus estalilished the 
famous academy which took the name of the latter. Pa- 
normita wrote a work De I^ciis et Factis Alphimsi; and 
Fur.io, who was secretary’ to the king, wrote also commen¬ 
taries Jie Rebus gestis 'ah .Alfonso I. The learned Vnlla 
was for a time at the court of Alfonso. The study of juris¬ 
prudence was particiiVaTly encouraged by the same monarch. 
Paris do Putoo and Giin Antonio Carafa, two (llohrated 
jurisconsults, were both bis councillors. He (>ollected a 
splendid librai^ at a great expense, and caused translations 
to be made from the Greek of the works of Aristotle, liapo- 
phou, Jkc. ' 

Alfonso was ftmdofthe arts, and to him Naples owed se¬ 
veral emliellishraents : ho first caused the streets to be paved 
with large Hags; ho restored ilie aqueducts which supply 
the fountains with water,- and drained ths^ncighbouring 
marshes which infected tlie atmosphere. He enlarged the 
mole and the arsenal, and raised the fine triumphal arch 
which forms the entrance of the Castolnuovo, which was 
then the king's palace. 

Under Alfonso both Naplcs and Sicily, so long distracted 
by internal feuds, civil wars, and foreign invasions, enjoyed 
a period of tranquillity, and his grateful subjects Styled 
Itim the Magnanimous, whilst the men of letters whom 
he protected called him the Wise. 

Alfonso had no legitimate children, having early sepa¬ 
rated frem his wife, owing to her intemperate, though not 
ill-founded jealousy. By his various mistresses hg,had 
hut one son, Ferdinand, to whom ho was fondly attached. 
In order to secure him at least one of his scvcral^ing- 
doins, he assembled a parliament in 1442, and by making 
large concessions to the batotis, induced jthem to de¬ 
clare Ferdihanfl, Duke of Oalahfia and heir to the crown. 
Next day Alfonso invested his son at the altar with the 
ducal crown, and the barons did him homage. The pope 
had already granted Ferdinand a hull of Ingi^nacy. Al- 
I'onso's brother, John, remained heir to the crowiis'of Ara¬ 
gon, Valencia, Sardinia, apd Sicily. Tins Jehu was 
afterwards succeeded by Ferdinand ealled the Oatholic, 
who reconquered the kingdom of Naples, which coiitinmsl to 
ho a dependency of Spain for several centuries. 

In 1457 Alfonso sent a licet against Genoa,- to favour 
the party of the Adonii faction, which had lieoti exiled j the 
city was hard pressed by the besiegers, when the news of 
Alfonso's death released it from danger. The king bad 
attended a great hunting parry in Puglia, where heJOver- 
fatigued himself, and was carried back ill to Naples. After 
giving his parting advice to his son Ferdinand, rchomtiiend- 
ing him to moderate the taxes, to keiqj peace with the jiope, 
and to favour his Neapolitan subjects in preference to the 
Aragonese and Catalonians, ho expired on the l;th .lunc, 
1458. 

ALFONSO II., of Naples, son of Ferdinand I., and 
grandson of Alfonso I., tvas the chief cau.se of the famous 
revolt of the barons under his fath.cr's reign, and of the 
e.riielties that followed. On tlio death of Ferdinand in 
1491, he succeeded to the throne ; but tlie approach of the 
French, under Charles VIII., frightened him, and he run 
awnj^ before he hud completed one y«ar of his reign. He 
retired lo a convent at Messina, where he practised great 
austerities, to atone, as he thought, for the crimes he had 
nomtnitted. Ho died soon after. Ferdinand II., his son, 
succeeded him, and, with the assist,ance of the iSpaniarrls, 
drove away the Frcuch; but dying prematurely in 1496, 
was succe^ed by Ins uncle Frederic, Alfonso II. s brother. 
(Guicciardini, Storia d'ltuUa; Porzio, lu Cangiura dm 
llarotd.) 

, ALFOI®i@®, .oftSpain and Portugal. [See Aponso.I 


ALFO,RD. [See Lincolnshire.] 

ALFORT, a hamlet in Franco, in the department of 
the Seine, about five miles south-east of Paris. It is noted 
for its royal veterinary school, established in 176fi, which 
contains a special library, and a collection of comparative 
anatomy and pathology. 'There are accommodations for 
the sick horses, a botanic garden, obomical laboratory, &c.. 
It is separated from Charenton by the Marne. (Diction. 
Geograph.) 

ALFRAGANIUS, pwiiorly AIvFARGANI, or with 
his complete name, Ahmed lien Kolhalr Al-Fargaui, was a 
celebrated astronomer, who nourished under the reign of 
the Ahhaside caliph Maraun, in the earlier part of the ninth 
century of the Chaistian ipra. He was called Al-Fargaui 
from his native plrtce, Fargana, a town and province in 
Transoxinna. AVe pojsgess an elementary treatise on Astro¬ 
nomy by him, chieliy founded on the system of Ptolemy, 
which was printed, with a Latin translation and notes, liy 
Golius, in 1669. 

AJ.FRED THE GREAT. Tliis illustrious and excel¬ 
lent king was born in the year 849, at the royal manor of 
Vanathing, (Wantage,) in Berkshire. Anglo-Saxon wri¬ 
ters, and among those the king himself, commonly write 
his name AJlfreil, and tliis orthography is frequently fol¬ 
lowed on ancient coins: in some instances, howe.vcr, in, in 
the one copied below ft-om a coin in the British Museum, the 
name is written Aelfred; in other writers, and indeed on 
some coins too, wc find eLFRED. Gibson, in his edition of 



the Savon Chronicle, reads Ailfred tjn-oughout. Norse (/,/., 
Icelandic) writers invariably write this king s lurine Alin-dr, 
the final r being a short syllable forming the nommatn e 
termination which is pronouneod nr. 

Alfred's lineage was ancient and illusliioiis: on Ike 
father's side, Anglo-Saxon authors count twenty-twe gi iu-- 
rationsfrom him up to AVodeii, (i.c. Odin.) Alfred s liitlir r 
was Ethelwolfe, -and his grandfather Egbert, biuh kings 
of the West Saxons; his mother was Oshnrgli, a daiighter 
of Oslae, who, although only a butler to king Etlielv.olte, 
was still descended Irom renowned Gothic progenitors, 
and was by his son-in-law raised to an carl's rank. Klhei 
'.volfc bad lour sons lawfully begotten—Etliclhald, Ktliellievt., 
Ethered, and Alfred; and one illegitimate sou, Athi lslane. 
Alfred being the youngest of Ethelwoll'e's legitimate issue 
could entertain hut small hopes of succeeding to the crown ; 
and it appears, therefore, the more surprising that when in 
the fifth year of his age (a.d. bS.'l) ho was sent to Kmnc, ho 
received royal inaugural honours from Pope Leo IV. There 
seems, however, rid reason to doubt this fact: the explicit 
words of the Saxon Chronicle arc: ‘pavais ponne Leo Papa 
on Rome, and he hinc to cyningc gohalgode,' (at that 
time Ijjo was pope in Rome, and he consecrated him king.) 
The assertion of Asscr, Alfred's friend and councillor, is 
equally clear, and it is supported by many other authorities. 
Alfred's journey to Rome certainly gave u considerable im¬ 
pulse to’iiifi iiKiuiring mind.' 

Assor laments the neglee.t of Alfred's early education, 
and states that he ‘ remained illiterate till his twelfth year 
or longer.' We apprehend that the best educated priuees 
in Europe of the uinlh century remained illiterate consider¬ 
ably beyond that age. Examining the whole passage more 
attmitiv cly, (p. 1 fi, AVisc's edition,) Wc find that Asscr probably 
used the term ‘ iiliteratus’ in a vory restricted .sense, i.e- for 
one unacquainted with Latin. He slates, that his noble 
mind thirsted for knowledge from the very cradle; that he 
took delight in listening to Saxon poems, and got them 
by heart; and that when his mother offered to her sons a 
hook of Saxon {Hiems as a prize to him who first should 
learn tliem, Alfred instantly went to In's tutor, read the 
hook, and repeated its eontents to his luother. Asser, as a 
Welshman, seems to have accounted Saj’on teaming for no¬ 
thing; us a priest, be doubtless afl'ected to hold iqi Latin us 
the only orthodox vehicle of knowledge. But, turning our 
attention to Alfred's subscqueiU lil'e and occupations, we 
must led uiclmed to give him credit for carHer acquaintance 
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with Latin than his biographer has done. The works of 
this prince show that at some tiino or other he must have 
acquired a knowledge of Latin which, for a prinoo, in Al- 
fmd's age, was almost miraenlous. In his youth and man¬ 
hood we find him so occupied that wo,must admit that un¬ 
less tliis Icnowledge was acquired early, it would bo unac¬ 
countable how ho could acquire it at all: and the style of 
his works in his native language shows that his acquaint¬ 
ance with classical models was familiar, and extended to ‘ 
more than mere words and, phrases—he had imbibed the 
spirit of the autliors of Greece and Rome; ♦ 

But in his unremitting pursuit of knowledge Alfred did 
not neglect those accomplishments which the age admired, 
and which its habits and mode of life rendered indispensable: 
he W'as expert in Kunting and shootiiig, and early aoous- 
tuined himself to endure fatigue and "bcoasionol abstinence 
i'roui food; and even in his youth he distinguished himself 
ill successful confiiots with the numerous hands of tbreigners 
who at this period so frequently invaded the English’tioast. 

The enemies with whom Alfred had to contend were 
W.iMES. By this term ought to bo understood all the 
Scandinavian nations, via. Danes, Swedos, and Norwegians 
indiscriminately, who, because they at that period spoke a 
common language, the Norm, (then called Danish, or Diiiisk 
Tonga, in foreign countries,) went by the appellation which, 
strictly speaking, was peculiar to |ho most powerful of the 
Scandinavian tribes. Many reasons, indeed, make it pro¬ 
bable tliat the invaders on the English coasts iii AllWs 
time were cliiohy Norwegians, and not/>anc«, in the strictest 
sense of that word. Danish invasions cominenced nearly 
a century later, and ended in final conquest. English 
chroiiiclei-s, Matthew of Westminster and others, who men¬ 
tion Rolf the Walker's invasion, call him and his followers 
Dattss; and yet it is well knomi that he was a Norwegian 
nobleuuin: and although we cannot identify tho names of 
other cliieftains with those known in Norwegian any more 
tiian with,those known in Danish history, it still is more 
probable that tliey chiefly belonged to the former nation. 

The Scandinavian nations of this period cultivated war as a 
favourite science. Their other acquirements .and talents, even 
the lilerary (and these were not inconsiderable) were made sub- 
sci vieiit to it, and wore valued in projxirtion to the degrees in 
w liicli iliey eontribuUal to its advancement. The constant 
thenios of the poets were tile warlike c.xploits of eminent 
ciuel's; and Ihstory recnpitnlatod in prose the subjects of 
the songs of many a bard In the nintti eentnry the Norwe¬ 
gians seem to have surpassed all olticr Euro|H'an nations in 
hiawry and warlike spirit. So great was tlu: fame they had 
ac(|uiied, that .suhserpicntlv tliey were hllred in considerable 
numi!(:r.s liy the Byzantine enqierors to fight against their 
Asiatic, and African cneuties. It is essential in Alfred's 
history rightly to appreciate the clniraetor of tho ehSHiy 
witli whom he had to contend; for it has laien giTissly mis- 
lepresented by the monastic writers, and consequently 
AilVcil's merit lowered inneh iielow its true slandard. Wo 
ean only do justice to Alfred by hearing in mind that he 
had to defend his dominions against thp ineessant attacks of 
the most accomplished tvarriors of tlio age, in whieh he dis¬ 
play ed such skill, porsevcrauco.hitivory, and prpdence, as must 
seeiire t.) him a liigti place among military commanders. 

Frcipient as foreign invasions had been during the reign 
of Ethelwolfc, as well as during the two subsequent reigns 
of Etlicllndd and Ethcliicrt, they became particularly for- 
vuidablcat the commencement of the reign of Ethcred, («6fi,) 
wlien Alfred was eighteen years of age. At this Mirly jioriod 
Alfred seems tohavo been his brother's most valuable general. 
In thi.s year the foreign army invaded East Anglia, Init after 
obtaining horses from the inhabitants, they made jjcace with 
them, and committed no fhrther depRjqationSf The year fol¬ 
lowing they sailed up tho Humbqr to A'orfc, aml took that 
city after a bloody battle with tho Northurabriuns, in 
vvliich the two rival kings, Osbrylit gnd Ella, who had 
united their forces against the invaders, were slain. In 868 
the invaders marched on to Nottingham in Mercia, when the 
Mercians besougtit Ethored and Alfred to come to their 
assistance ; tho brothers instantly marched with the West 
Saxon army, but after a skirmish with the foreigners tlie 
Mercians chose to treat with them. During the two follow¬ 
ing years the exploits of tho invaders were confined to 
Northumbria and East-Anglia; they killed Edmund, the 
king of the latter, in a bloody battle; in the fitrmer they 
plundered a wealthy monastery called Medeshamstede, (now 
Peterborough,) and slew tho abbot and air the monks. 


I In 871 (he fbrei^ers invaded the kingdom ^of the West 
I Saxons, and in this one year, besides many minor battles 
which Alfred fought at the head of small bands, there 
took place altogether nine great battles between the in¬ 
vaders and the Wait Saxons. At Ingleflcld the latter 
were viotoribus, at Reading the former ; at Alsoesdune 
(Aston or Ashendon) the 'West Saxons gained a great 
victory against the kings Bags^ _ and Healfdene, ^ of 
whom (hey slew the former, along with five earls. This 
viotoryf must bo pininly bonsidered ns Alfred's. _ He bravely 
attacked the ^emy< while Ethored, on Ms side, deferred 
tho engagement fer the sake of bearing mass. A fort¬ 
night attot 'thik battle the West Saxons vVere in their 
tUtn defoatdfi at Basing,, md two'months later also at Mere- 
ton, wheel (he bisbop liaataurfft was slain. Ethored died 
shortly after Ealter in this year, add Alfred succeeded to 
the crown, being twonty-thi^e years, of age. A mouth 
after his acoession, tliough his-forijes were greatly reduced, 
he was with a very small army ootlpellod'to a general engagsK 
ment at Wilton with the whiSlq urray of tlie invaders: in 
the earlier part of the day fie routed Jlhe enemy, who, how¬ 
ever, beii^ much superior in n,umbers, at last kept the field. 
After this victory, no further cni^oochment on Alfred's 
territory seems to have followevl immediafely. It may bo 
supposed that tho bloody victory of Wilton had so much 
weftbned tho invaders, that th|y fijir a time abstained 
from offensive warfai-o against the most valiant as well as 
most powerfril of |he Saxon princes: but still they remained 
in England, and during the throe following, years consoli¬ 
dated and recruited their pow*fer by moEb successful wai's 
against other Bfrglish rulers. In This interval they overran 
and oocupied Mercia and Northumberland. After so many 
bloody fabttlos Alfred's army was greatly reduced, and he 
was well aware tluit he could not now take the field with 
advantage. Still lie was dcJtcvained to leave nothing untried 
which might harass the enemy. •'The pressure of circum¬ 
stances—tho very inability to bring an oflectivc army into 
tho field—first suggested the idea, which ultimately proved 
so salutary, of fitting out a fleet. 

P'or this true account of the origin of (lie English fleet it 
would bo fruitless to look 'm ,sa\y History of England i but 
ail attentive reader of Ike Sa-Von Chronksle will nevertheless 
find it confirmed by the facts there stated. Extraordinary 
distress; first suggested tlie idea of the ‘.vvooden walls ;' and 
it is remarkable, tliat Alfred, being placed in such embar¬ 
rassing circumstances, became the first founder of that naval 
power which in subsequent ages was to bo an object of the 
world's dread and admiration. Alfred perceived that he 
had great-advantages in fitting out a small llotilla to act in 
known seas, and on a dan.gcrous coast, (for most of the in¬ 
vaders landed between the Humber and the Thames,) 
against invafiors ill-acquainted witli its peculiar perils. This 
plan was tnfit^' more practicablotlian to fit out an army oapable 
of taking the field agaSst a lii ave and nmnorous enemy. iSo 
important was this discovery to Alfred, tliat siibsequenUy, 
'Vi'hoii he was compelled to abscond for a short time, tlie per¬ 
petuation of his reign and the pfcseri'ation of the West- 
Saxon monarchy were, in all probability, mainly owing to 
the existence of tlus small navy L.for by its means alone ho 
so far preserved possession of his kingdom, that it could be 
said that the invaders still had a fighting enemy within 
Alfred's domains. 

Small as, Alfred's fleet was in the beginning, in tho first 
nayal engagement his men attacked seven of the enemy’s 
ships ) of tliese they took onC and the rest niiido their escape. 
Finding tjiat regular battles were not the mo.st advantageous 
warfare against a leader such as Alfred, the invaders changed 
their plan ; they entered his fortresses by night, and there 
determined to risk an attack. In 876 they stole into 
Warehatp, but Alfred found means to drive them out, • 
and even'obtained hostages as a guarantee tliat they would ' 
immediately leave his kingdom: yet a part of their army 
soon 'after entereil Exeter in a similar manner. Alfred pur¬ 
sued them to that eitf, and again bound them by solemn 
oaths and hostages to evacuate his dominions. 

In the year 878, shortly after Epiphany, the invadere 
entered Chippenkani and took possession of it. About tiiis 
time they must have received eonsiderublc reinforcements, 
although contemporary writers do not mention such a fact; 
but that Alfred nau) no longer had an effective army , appears 
manifest, from the expedients and fruitless negotiations 
to which be was driven. greatly encouraged his 

enemies. They now spread over the whole kingdom of the 
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West Saxons, and for a Very short time accomplished a 
despotic military occupation. Many of the inhabitants tied 
their country, and sought more peaceable abodes beyond 
sea. Alfred, with a small troop, was obliged to conceal 
himself in woods and mountain fastnesses. Neotug, and, 
atler him, Asser, says tliat he for a time sought refuge with 
one of his cowherds; who, it seems, so faithinlly kept his 
master's secret, that he did not even tell his wife tWit-the 
king was tlieir guest. One day, while sitting nearth^ fitf 
pointing arrows and making a l>ow, she had sef hint toiurn 
some cakes which she left on the fire; owing to Alfred's 
neglect tlie cakes were hurtled, for which she chid him, 
saying, that he was ‘ good at eating cakes," but bad at 
turning.' Alfred passed the time 4rom Cl^istmla to Easter 
in a state of conroalmeut and ' destitution ; eveiit.':;ih’' these 
circumstances he was not entirely inactive, hut secretly 
maintained a kind of correspondence with the most devoted 
and faithful of his adherpnls. A foreign chief who during 
tliis winter bad with twenty-three ships invaded Devonshire, 
was slain with 840 men, and lits standard, called the ‘ Raven,' 
was taken. It is extremely difficult to determine how far 
Alfred was concerned in, or .gonnected with this exploit, but 
it certainly was perfoBmed by his party. 

About Easter, Alfred with a few of his friends took pos¬ 
session of a small island situated in the midst of a marsh 
formed by the stagnating waters of the Tone and P#tret 
in Somersetshire. This island the Saxons, probably from 
tile eircumstance here mentioned, called AUthelingo-igge; its 
modern name is Athelney. This inaccessible place he 
made still stronger by fortification; and from thence, assisted 
by Ins neighbours in Somersetshire, he made frequent ex¬ 
cursions against the foreigners, and at Whitsuntide again 
took the field at the head of a coiisiderahlo army. At a 
Vilace to the east of Sclwood, called Eegbyrtes-stane (per- 
liaps Brixton), he was cordiiiJly received by the people of 
Somersetshire, Wiltshire, and Hampshire, and from thence 
In; immediately marched by night to Aitliandune (Edding¬ 
ton) : liere be I'ouglit a great battle with the whole foreign 
army, i-outed them and pursued them to a-strong hold,'which 
he besieged during a fortnight. The invaders capitulated; 
imd A Ifrtsl once more accepted four hn.-ilages and their solemn 
<i!ith that they would leave his territory and receive bap¬ 
tism. Tins last article in the treaty Alfred insisted tip®?), not 
so much from zeal for conversion as from fear, which re¬ 
peated experience bad shown to be well grounded, that the 
difference of religion would make such paths us he proscribed 
of no efl'cet. Accordingly the king, Godrdn, and thirty 
chiefs of his army, were baptized at Aire, (Auler,) a place 
near Athelney; Alfred stood godfather on this occasion, and 
gave to Godrun the name of Afluelstane. Godrun remained 
twelve days with the king, and when, in order to undergo 
the Ceremony of removing the baptismal chrism (i. e. unction) 
ill Wodmore, he left him, he was honoured witBiBagnificent 
pre.scnts. On this, as a ell as on iilany other occasions, we 
may admire in Alfred the rare union of fortitude and mo¬ 
deration, of unshaken firmness and ready forgiveness ff; 
which in this instance proved salutary, for Godrun ever 
after continued his faithful friend and vassal. < 

During the four following years (879—((812) a new swarm 
of invaders overran several parts of Mercia and East 
Anglia ; but after the victory of Eddington we find Alfred's 
ower, both by land and sea, gradually increasing. In 892 
e fought a naval battle, and took four ships from tlie 
enemy. In another battle, in 885, he took sixteen sliips. 
He also obtained several victories hyllaml, one, for ex¬ 
ample. very decisive, at Rochester. Thus, owing to his 
activity, bravery, perseverance, and success, in 886 he 
became, by comraon consent, sovereign of all England ; ex¬ 
cepting those parts of the north and east of which the 
foreigners still retained po-ssessiph. Xheir tenure had now, 
however, become exceedingly precarious. 'Vet there is no 
record of any solemn formality gone through, or universal 
homage done to Alfred bn this occasion, and probably such 
did not take jdace; his title was stronger and better than 
what could have been thus conferred, for he enjoyed the 
unbounded confidence of those who acknowledged him as a 
ruler; they' needed his protection more than he needed 
their, submission. A few years interval of peace now fol¬ 
lowed, which Alfred employed in the most laudable manner: 
he rebuilt ^d repeoplcd many cities which had been utterly 
ruined during thB.war : I^don, in particular, he thoroughly 
repaired, and appointed the Baldmnan (Duke) Ethered to 
be its governor. many admirable civil institutions, 


laws, and improvements of which Alfred was the author 
must be assigned to this period, 886—893, 

Alfred was not only the first statesman and legislator, 
but he was also the first scholar in his dominions; this 
twofold character hp supported with astonishingi ability. 
IVe must admit that ft is by no means Asser's inteutiou 
to magnify Alfred's Scholarship, hut even from bis me¬ 
moirs we may,: in spite of thetr author, gather the fact, 

' Ihat Alfred vastly exceeded even the most learned of his 
prelates in scholarlikc accomplishments. Asser's simplicity 
and credulity are somewhat ridieulously manifested iu the 
account he gives of, what bo conceived to be, Alfred's first 
attempt at reading and translatuig, which the bishop 
evidently held to he miraculous. 

A more formidablo invasion than any of those which he had 
repelled, yet awaitbu Alfred. The Saxon Chronicle com¬ 
mences the recital of events of the year 893 with an un¬ 
usually solemn and ominous preamble, and calls the in- 
vading%rmy ‘ ss micela herk ' (the great army). This 
army embarked, bringing their horses with them, at 
Boulogne, and landed in Kent with 250 sail, in the mouth 
of a river now dry, anciently called Limine, (near New 
Romney,) at tlie eastward of the 'Weald. Tliey towed 
their ships four miles up the river, towards the wwid, 
and there occupied a fortress, situated in a marsh, which 
was ill defended by a few villagers; from tlicnce they 
marched on to AppledotS. In a short time Hwsten (Norse, 
H4steinn) arrived in the mouth of the Thames with eighty 
ships, and, taking Milton, erected there a fortifivutiiiii. 
He Seems to have been commander-in-chief of the army 
conveyed in both these ffeets. These invaders commenced 
offensive operations in the following year, and were now 
joined by the East Anglians and Northumbrians, who broke 
their allegiance to Alfred. Various causes arc assigucil fer 
this defection, such as the absence of a governor (for Gislruii 
died in 890); the predatory prupcn.sities of tlie inhabitants, 
a great number of whom were probably foreigners, who 
had settled there after their late conquest; and (he allure¬ 
ment of Htesteris fame, who enjoyed the rejmtation of an 
eminent le-ader. The first of tliese causes is the most jiro- 
hahle; and we may add, that a natural bias in favour of 
those who spoke the same language, and whose laws, man¬ 
ners, and religion were similar to their own, w as likely lo re- 
eomriicnd an alliance with Hmstea to the East Anglians 
and Northumbrians. But altliough this double attack from 
an internal and external foe, at the same lime, was ino.st 
formidable, Alfred was well prepared; and, on this o<-- 
ension, his high military talents were conspicuously dis¬ 
played. He neitlifr sought nor avoided a general engage¬ 
ment; buf was particularly circumsjicct in the choice of his 
position, and pitched his camp in a place where the advan¬ 
tage afforded by wood and water were all in his favour. He 
kept the enemy in such awe that they chose not to hazard a 
general engagement more than twice ; once, on their first 
landing, arid before Alfred had taken the field with his 
whole army ; and the second time when they left their camp. 
During the whole time of their atay, they confined them¬ 
selves to skirmishes, and predatory excursions in small 
bands; but were generally beaten, either by detachments 
of the king's army, or by the inhabitants of the towns. 
Still they bad obtained a considerable quantity of booty, 
and, leaving their camp, attempted to transport it over the 
Thames, into East Anglia, where their ships were stationed ; 
but the king's armv defeated them, and rescued the booty. 
The invaders, however, remained in a strong position ; and 
the foreigners who had settled in Northumberland and East 
Anglia gathered a fleet of 100 ships, with which they laid 
siege to Exetgr, and another of forty ships, with which they 
invaded Devonshire. The king, accordingly, with the main 
body of his ortriy, marched to Exeter, leaving only a detach¬ 
ment of chosen trooM to prosecute the war in Essex. Victory 
followed his armsin both places: the detachment which he had 
left, in Essex pursued the enemy to Bemflect, to which place 
they retreated, ft having been fortified by Htesten. Haosten 
being aVisent, but the place full of warriors, the king's troops 
besieged it, detnoli&ed the fortifications, took every thing of 
value whi<4 they found, captured Haasten's wife and his two 
sons, disabled some of the enemy's ships, burnt others, am) 
brought several away either to London or to Rochester. 
HiDsteD's wife and sons, when conducted to Alfred, were in¬ 
stantly released. In victory, Alfred’s memory always stig- 
esteu motives, for mercy—^never for revenge.; and this time 
e recollected &at he had been a godfather to one of 
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• HMton’* *eiM, Dute Etheced to flie other. HSi Hw we ^nct imos iofhmitttlon lespeetfi^ nAMitfriw 

^missed thenti Mt,ml}'anton^'bto (i««pectingtoeto took ftmnded* or erected, er ii^aiMd by AlSradt sudi «s egto ft 
'agieewne te the spirit of the times) eveh Athelney^ enotW idtiShadtosl^^ a tfairit wt 
honoiwed presents, s As soon as Alfred eath his troups' cfaestor, ton the terms and castles, whiok at Ms Heommhpd, 
teaefaed‘Itotor, the en^y retrea^ to their ships ; but, and under his dueetim, we^ teWtlt>nd retired: Ypt it 
while'he was ooeupied ip’ Devonshire, two main divisionB is oertiuB that Imden came ihtoMs possession ia a ruimiw 
ef to itotoders united at South Showbuiy, in Essex, and state; and tot, in rebuildiiw a grept fto *h ho intro- 
there erected a ibrtifIcatiQti. From thedee they marched diioed jthe use stone 

aloBK to Thames and so on to the Severn, and then follow-, tottoSal psed before his time. > Ho tohuilt Win¬ 
ing; to oonrse of tot river up to Bnttington, were Joined by chesier end niany other cities.' ■ Tire moit itotoua: achieve 
many Northumbrians and East AnglUms on frieir march, meat-of Alfred's reign, however, was to establishment 
Here they were besieged by three (rf Alfred's cMefs, the of a nam The idea, of aMpbuSding* oto obnbeivi^ it 
Dafces Ethercd, Ethelm, and Etolnoth ; to siege continued appears Vat it was prosecuted with astonishing viEom^i 
tnany weeks; the enemy were brought to to greatest dis- ho was plfo encourag^ to ftirther exertion 1^ the euooesi 
ttos by fomine, and at last had nwrly oaten up all their which aitonde4.his flag on almost every occasion. He Was 
horses. At length they made a sallf on the besiegera, who not content tdmultiply to number of such Ships as formerly 
occupied to eastern bank Of the river, but were defbateil by had been in use; but he introduced also material improve- 
the English, who however lost in this battle sever^ officers ments into naval architecture: ‘ His; ships were noC says 
and men of rank. A part of the enemy saved themselves the Saxon Chronicle, ‘ like, to Danish of Frisian Shi]^' 
by flight. Once more toy gathered a considerable army that is to say, toy were not like those ships which till that 
out of Northumberland and East Anglia, and assembled at time had been thought to best of these used in to Oerman 
Wirhall, (West Chester,) whore they were again besieged; Ocean; and from the results we may-Justly infer tot 
and only left the place when all the supply of provisions Alfred's ships were better. It seems tot even in Al^iud's 
around it was consumed or destroyed. They ton marched time his fleet hod so rapidly increased, that it considerably 
into North Wales, and plundered the oountiy; and from ewieded the number of one hundred sail; it was divided 
thence over Northumberland an^ East Anglia, to Mersey, ifflw'small squadrons, and stationed in different places 
Here they made no long stay, for, in the beginning of off to coast. 

winter, toy entered the Thames with their ships, which Alfred accon^lished a task of extraordinary difficulty 
ihey tewed up along that river and the Lea. On the latter in the consolidation of his dominions. When be spe- 
streum, about twenty miles from London, they erected a eeeded to the sovereignty of .the West Saxons, Mercia, 
fortifleation. In the mean time, those whom Alfred had East Anglia, and Northumbcriand still existed as indepen- 
driven away from Exeter had returned to Sussex, and dent kingdoms. The rulers of these, although in an equal 
plundei-ed the country about Chichester; the inhabitants of degree’exposed to the ravages and depretoions of a eom- 
that town attacked them, slaughtered maim hundreds, and mon enemy, had not the piudence or policy to see to 
took some of their ships. The citizens of London marched advantage of a uniform co-operative plan uf defence, and 
out against those on the Lea, attempting to dislodge them accordingly they were crushed and conquered in detail 
and demolish their fortification, but werh this time defeated The West Saxons alone were ready, when called upon, to 
(896). During the autumn Alfred had his camp pitched defepd England: their views were not merely confined 
ill the neighbourhood of London, in order to protect the to their coasts and boundaries; thus the(Lea- 
reapors while engageil in the harvest. dership) naturally and spontaneously fell into their hands: 

By the erection of fortresses, coupled with his great vigi- they be*'ame the English . Athenians, and Alfred their 
lance and activity, he compelled his enemies to retreat upon Thcmistocles. It was Alfred's object to regenerate the 
the Severn. In the years 895-897, a severe pestilence whide Anglo-Saxon nation, and to create anew national 
raged in England, both amongnien andcattle; thiscalamity spirit; and this, we find, he effected not ostentatiou^y, 
greatly checked Alfred's military operations. but by unwearied political activity; ho was in reality the 

In '897, the invaders overran Norlhumhcrland and East King, the Liberator, the Reformer of oil England. He 
Anglia ; and in the same year Alfred had to contend with was, howevdS", quite content to be called Kiisc op ths. 
an enemy of a new description. Some Northumbrian West Saxons; and probably deemed it childish to provoke 
pirates (Spelman says their captain's name was Stg'e/'er/) disputes by the assumptipu of an empty title, while at to 
fitted out vessels for stealing and robbing along the south same tiftie he incessantly laboured, by the most laudable 
coast of England. Alfred ordered vessels to be buiiyj ex- means,,to render his title the strongest and best that ever 
cecdingtheseinlength.height, and swiftness; some of them was earned; by any sovereign. 

carriedsixtyoars, and some more: toy differed in make from Alfred eompiled-ja; code Of laws for his suUects; but 
other ships at that time used in to North Sea, and were whether any part of iliese has been preserved, or how mneli 
particularly fit for the service for which they were destined, of them is embodied in subsequent codes, cannot' now he 
Near the Isle of Wight a naval engagement took pl&e^' detemined. For the twofold purpose of more effectually 
between to king's ships and the pirates, in which a great adm^istering Justice, and at the same time better con- 
number Of the latter were killed, and others, who with diffi- trolling and keeping in check a turbulent population, now 
culty had escaped, were afterwards taken and banged at partly consistiiig ef newly settled fereigners, Alfred insti- 
Winebestcr. English historians seem not to be aware of tuted n census, and divided England into oountics:' the 
any distinction between these pirates and the foreigners couiities ho again subdivided into hundreds, and to bun- 
who devastated tbe country during Alfred's reign ; yet Al- dreds into timings. Ten neighbouring householders were 
fred's proceeding, as well as to words ‘ mid stathfrgum' formed into one (asrporation, called tithing or ftohourgh, 
used in the Baxon Chronicle, show that the age constored who wSrc made answerable for eich other's conduct, and 
to difference between these and the former as very great, oveft'whom a titfringman or headbourgh was appointed to 
When captive warriors were brought to Alfred, he treated preside, If a person neglected to have himself registered 
them with every mark of respect and dismissed them in a tithing be was punished as an outlaw: cbaiige of resi- 
loadcd with presents; but pirates he condemned to igno- denoe required to be notified to the tithingman. TbetiiMpgs 
minious death. had JuriMiction and adjusted minor diffetences ainong 

During the two last years Of. his reign Alfred seems themselves; weightier causes were referred, tO'to 
to have enjoyed some tranftuiUity. He died on tbe 27th of leets of tbe hundred, which were held monthly, anff wbto 
totober, 901, being fifty-two years of age, and having 'thevicecourtsoThundrcdsJudged alotigwitntWfitoito- 
reigned twenty?iiine yea*''* ' holders as assessors or jurors. From'tto omwt, w|la> nn 

Thus to goes thn chronicle of Alfred’s reign, otto bare appeal lay to to cototycpart,which.watahc]daftetH^^aal- 
redtal of public events in which he ac^d, for to most part mSs and Easter, and censisto to fr^holders of the 
■ os a’leato.ihd where be tdweys; in inspect to talent, know- county. Here the bishffii presided ttoftiet with the alder- 
ledge, policy, and character, maintains a lofty supremacy men. The li»t upped lay to to Mng ip council. In what 
over his eonteropOHirieg. 'Yet we may say that only the state Alfred found to judicial departnieht, when he began to 
less important pMt of Alfred's history has been handed' reform it, may be ju^^ front to feet, that in one year he 
dqwn totia, The'age whieh he-Ived paid almost an ordeto/orte/pw Judges to ho executed. ‘LeRoy Allto 
exclusive attehtiqn in military exploits; to arts qf peto to pento ihstices en un an tout come homicides, par 
'were dtsregartol and told insmaU esteem. unless,'inde64 four jh%*totts.' Aaser mentions that he frequattly 
they were brought to bear Upon religires BstahliShmonts. repriimiadw tojudgM for wrong judgments. 
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In eatiraating; the inerito of Alfred os an author and a I 
atdMiaf, #e are ieift ditoh&teid at the extent of his 
khowtedgie, tad eydh idiWa literary activity, than at the good 
taste enfloed. hotb in the choice which he made of books 
for teaiiidatW; And in the execution of his translations. 
His dictitui id’^ia^oally easy and simple, yet, not unadomeA 
SpeiWeh has furnished the following hst of Ms original 
'wo'rfeB ' 

An Abridgment df, the Laws of the Trojans,' the 
Greeks, the Britons, the Saxons, and the Hanes; 2. Laws 
of the West Saxons; 3. Institutes; 4. A Book against 
■unjust Judges; S. Sayiims of the Wise; 6. A Book on the 
Fortunes of KiMs; 7. Parables and Jokes; fcActs of 
Magistrates; 9. Collection Of Chronicles; 10. kKnualo of 
Meditations. And the following of translations 1. Pau¬ 
las Orosius’s History against the Pagans, six books ;* 2. St 
Gregory's Pastorale; 3.’ St. Gregory's Dialogues; 4. Bede's 
History, five hooks; 5. Boetius on the Consolation of Philo¬ 
sophy; 6. The Merchen-Lage (Laws of the .Mercians); 
7. Asser's Sentences ; 8. The Psalms of Davii Alfr^ 
■was an elegant poet, but his compositions in verse are not 
mentioned here. 

Alfred made greater efforts for the advancement of know¬ 
ledge among his subjects than any prince of the ninth cen- 
tury—^von more than Charlemagne. Here, indeed, it would 
be difflSult to find a rival to him among princes of any i^e 
or country. His own description of the state in which 
he found the kingdom, in respect of literary culture, is in¬ 
teresting; and his feeling of tiis own merits in effecting a 
change for the better^r modestly expressed as it is, is equally 
so. We read in his circular letter which is prefixed 
to his translation of ‘ St. Gregory's Pastorale,’ as fel¬ 
lows :—‘ It (knowledge) had fallen in such total decay 
among the English, that there were very few on the other 
side of the Humber who understood the common prayers, 
so as to he able to tell the-r meaning in English, or who 
could have translated into that language a Latin passage; 
and I ween there were not many on this side of Humber 
who could do so. Indeed there were so few such, that 
I do not even recellect one to the south of the Thames, 
at the time I succeeded to the crown. God Almighty 
bo thanked, there are now some holding bishoprics who are 
capable of teaching.' He invited many eminent scholars 
from other countries, and corresponded with Bishop Fulco 
of Rheims, whose agency he made use of for engaging 
scholars in his service. In this way were invited Gfimbal- 
duk, Werefrid, Asser, and John the Monk; John Sootus, 
whOn exiled from Fiance, being suspected of heresy, found a 
ready asylum with Alfred. But this king was not an ex¬ 
clusive patron of mere theoretical knowledge; he also en¬ 
couraged the useful arts, and always gave a favourable 
reception to mechanics of superior skill. 

The common notion that Alfred founded the University 
of Oxford, is, indeed, unsupported by contemporai-y testi¬ 
mony : it appears more probable that a inonaistic school ex¬ 
isted there before this time. It is, however, certain that 
he did much for its improvement; provided the school with 
better teachers than it Igid before; and when differences arose 
among them, went thither in person for the purpose of 
IC-establishing order and harmony. It is a prominent trait 
in Alfred's character, that his mind 'was eVer open to in¬ 
struction on any subject: he entertained voyagers and 
traveUera, in order to gather information’ respecting coasts 
and cojuntries in his age unknown: this may be exemplified 
by Other's and 'Vyulfistane's Tour.t 

Having so many and roultifarious occupations, it behoved 
Alfred to husband his time; being eminently religious, he 
divided it tote three equal parts,„allotting one to prayer and 
pious exercises, tike second to business, and the third to 
sleep and refreshment. Ho found that sun-dials, which 
he ho doubt had seen in Itidy and Frai^se, ■were less us^ul 
m England, where the sun is more frequently obscured, 
had, therefore, to choose a more certaip expedient; and 



had waxrpfmdl^ thadewifhj the 

arid equhil|*^^se Iw ^tia^ irigM l^^y, ^d b^^l^, 
marks in hte'tmndles odidid elFaye tidi hdiat o cjdwlt 

In outward ap^ramod Alfibd trad'immarkahljf band- 
some arid gTaeeih(ts%‘”i(tqu^^^i^ and actite,'f^d 
of hunting arid other mdUy'ekeraiiel^ imd skil&d in tne^hasr 
nicgl arts; yet he did not ehjoy good heaRh. From hfif «ii|f 
youth he suffered an exhnieiiating inWard pain; aborit ms 
twentieth year a ohangeti^khlaoiB in’Ids malady; bhtstillhe 
suffered severe pain during'the remainder tff hn life. Tni^ 
twentieth year Alfred had married'AlsdWh, a daughter if 
Atbelred, Earl of Gainesbonmgh, sumamed the Giaat, and of 
Adburgh, who was descends from -ftie kinda if MerCia. 
Alswitn survived her husband four years. They had two 
shns:—I, Edward, surnamed the Elder, ■who ■lucoeecM^S 
father, and 2. Ethelward.; arid throe daughterfl :^!. A^thki" 
fled, who married Athqlred, a Moririun Eari. This la^ iri- 
heritedwiuch of her lather's extratodindry endowtaeritsi 

2. Atholgeova, who became Abbess of ShafreShury; arid 

3. Alfrith, lyho tnarried Baldwin, Earl of Flanders. 

Sources for Alfred's Saaxin Ckrottiek; 

Asseris Menevensis Anmues Rermi Qekarum ; 

Mattl-uei ■W’egtmonasteriensis'JPfom 'HiitaHarum,; Florentii 
■Wigomiensis Ghronicon ex Chrordets; (hitielmi Malmes- 
huriensis De Gestis Regum Angiorum, Libri V. : Ingul- 
phi flistoria Anglonm ; te/o MS. Lives of St. Neot in 
the Cotton Library, the one in Saxon, 'Vespasian, D. 14, 
the other in Latin, Julius, E. 7.; Spclmanni Vita jRlfreiM, 
Oxen, 1678, fol.; Sharon Turner's Hwfory qf the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

ALFRETON, a town in Derbyshire, 14 miles N.N.E. 
of Derby, end 140 N.N.'W. of London. Tlie whole parish 
contained a population in 1831 of 5691, Tlie inhabitants 
are engaged in the manufacture of stockings and brown 
earthenware; or in the neighbouring collieries. At Rid- 
dirigs, within a short distance of Alfreton, are some consi¬ 
derable iron-works, the property of-Mr. Janies Okes, which, 
in the excellence of their arrangements, arid the skill with 
which they are conducted, are inferior to none in the coun¬ 
try. The houses of Alfreton are irregularly built, and some 
of them very old; the church, a rude, ancient structure, 
has an embattled tower with pinnacles. At Swanwick, a 
hamlet in the parish, is a freo-scliool for educating twelve 
boys and eight girls of Swanwick and Grecnhill Lane, en¬ 
dowed in 1710, by a Mrs. Turner. 

There is a weekly market on Friday, chiefly for grain; 
and two fairs, one in July; the latter, a statute fair, in 
Noveraher, The living is a tricarage in the gift of the More- 
wood family. 

ALGA5 is the name given by botanists to the tribe of 
plants which coinprehciulE the se’a-weeds, layers, end fresh¬ 
water submersed species of -similar habits. In structure 
they vary through a vast variety of intermediate gradations 
from the state of simple microscopic vesicles, to branched 
woody individuals many fathoms in lengtli. Some of them 
arc only visilile to the naked eye when they are colletited in 
heaps; of this nature is the green and red slime that we 
find in damp walks, at the bottom of shaded walls, and in 
similar situations: others grow together in the lieds of the 
ocean, and when they rise to the surface form floating banks 
of such extent as to impede the couts® of Skips; of riiis 
kind are the Chorda fil9|B, or sea cat-eut, of Orkfrey, 
meadows of which have been seen in Scalpa bay, rind' the 
guy-weed of navigators, which, according to Humboldt, 
being carried by the Gulf stream, fonns two'banks in the 
great basin of the Northern Atlanric pcerin, one of which 
stretches over 11 ® of latitude, and tbe othrir over 4'r 

The genera may be conveniently di'|mrid into throe eeqr 
tiona, joinlless, jointed, and of eaOhpf'iribi^’ wo 

shall give a few illustnitions. . V 

1. Jointless Therieconsritute the groat mass rif the 

order; they comptclterid nil the blPari toembfane-Eke sea 
and ftesh-water species, as weR os the tough 

tangles and dulses jw, common on ontf f»a?ta. ritruc- 

ture is extremely nmple. riOnslstfaig of ^nm»n ceflulris, 
ekhey adhering firmly to ea^othcf, W ecmpecwdhy a mans 
of transparent gelatine. 'WlmB'^e ptote fructify, ij^ey 
either form UtUe cases, in wlwm teprofluctive gridns gpe 
enciosed; or seine part of Ijtelr cegs its appearantsp, 

acquires a deeper wdour, and frtWf WJ}*? i® Ptecw; or the 
whole mass of^eiKb indiridiud fto ■HlpV'de 
into,parti«liesmi^^.bfwi>^driwfc ' 
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„ ^ thQsfjitif iMge ^imonsions, w«,:|o, t>o found.' Ait t^je 
kindfl^tbat ^ coogumed the unportant manufacture hf 
’■ hi, the idate of 

birm^hU^>;Aie coUeo^ iU.thc ielan^S'Of th^ Itidiun*Axchi> 
pelago and eotd at a, high, price to .the ^hineiie,those which 
we oonssme as layer; the ^cies that a^cird yegetahle 

& alt those from which the important medicine called 
is obtained,; and finally the prineipai part of what; 
our . farmers use for manure,, belong to the groat tribe of 
jointless Alga:,; of which 55 genera and about 160 species 
are . known as natives of the coasts or ditches of Great 
Britain. 

Of all the species, that which is the roost common is the 
Fvens vemcumus, a plant of which great quantities are cast 
upon our coast, and which 
is known' by its strapr 
shap^, olive-green, forked 
divisions, having little yel¬ 
lowish aval uneven pods 
at their points, and by the 
crackling noise it makes 
when trodden upon; a ch- 
cumstance which is owing 
to its stems having a con¬ 
siderable number of air 
bladders, by means of 
which it floats. The struc¬ 
ture of the pods is highly 
curious. Externally they 
consist of a hard rind, co¬ 
vered with tumours, each 
of which has a little hole 
in its centre. Intenially 
they contain a soft mucous 
substance, inwliicblie.next iPMuivosin,!<»,«.] 

the rind and immediately below its tumours, a number of 
round balls (u). These little balls are composed of jointed 
threads (i), which hold together a groat many little oval 
grains (c) enveloped in a sort of jelly. These grains ate the 
means the species has of propagating itself, and when ripe 
they are discharged through the holes in the tumours above 
descrihod. 

Another extremely common kind, Uhxi bullosa, is found 
floating in ditches aird in stagnant pools, where it rises to the 
surface in green, blistered, slimy patches, which, to the 
naked eye, are merely a thin 
membrane of the most uniform 
texture. But if microscopically 
examined, this is an object of no 
common beauty ; it seems as if 
composodof little green bulls (a)', 
about as big as the particles in 
the human blood, having no 
sort of adhesion with each other, 
but holding together by a trans¬ 
parent thin jelly. It is by these 
little green balls, or by fbe mat¬ 
ter they contain, that the ulva 
is propagated. . The common 
intwof the shoTO is very nearly i 
the same thing, but is a marine $ 
species. 

2. Jointed Algee. —T® this section belong the greater num¬ 
ber ,of freshwater species, and many of marine station. The 
jointed Al^arecommon^called Con/erv<c, and are instantly 
recognised b;f,their having thread-like tubes, the joints of 
which differ in length and in the manner in which their 
contents arc arrang^. An endless variety of these little 
plants may be tound in itches atid tunning streams; and 
tWr sfameture is not lt»8 interesting than simple. As 
for as we know, they multiply by means of little granules 
contained tn tfosir tubes; and they grow by the addition of 
one tnbe t(>' Gila end of another. They gever have the tubes 
collected into bundlea; but are always thus simply con¬ 
structed. The most remarkable among them ore the Zygnema 
and both iff which approach the animal king¬ 

dom, bnt in nnteili degrees. The species of the .. latter 
gbnus form dork greCn or purple riitoy patches, in damp 
places, or in wat«w, and are exceedingly remarkable for a 
power they possess of tnovitig spontaneonsly; whan >n an 
ptive state their tubes ard. Seen to .unite and twist about 
just as if they were vegetable wonns, but they grow like 



bullosa, niagnlfitid.3 





fOacillatorta diltorta. a, natural liiw; S, e, niBrillllfid.j. 
plants, and their manner of increase is altogether ve^tab^; 
yet they possess several of the chemical characters of anlUial 
matter, and when burnt yield a carbon of the mogtfeiBd, 
odour, exactly resembling that of decaying animu sub¬ 
stances. 

3. pUjmnted Afgee. —At this point we Irave reached the 
organic limits of the animal and vegetable kingdom. Dis¬ 
jointed AlgiB are characterized, by their original of final 
spontaneous separation, into distinct ffagments, which have 
a common origin but an individual life. They may be com¬ 
pared to animals living in society, anil pnly dispersing when 
the necessity of multiplying their race obliges them to do so. 


1.« 
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1. CiAtoma vulgrtris: a. nattinil hize; fr, e, magnifled. 

8. DiaUmm S^wurteti, ; *t, end t1«w. 

3. l‘ragUlai’i% uuiimuctuta, rnai'nidvd. 

It is upon the stems of other plants, immersed in water; or 
ftoatiiig in pools and ditches, that these curious prodito- 
tions are, met with; in their habits tlioy are so paradomcidi. 
that naturalists are far frem agreed as to whether they 
not really minute animals, but their mo^ of growUvnm^i^'. 
to compel one to. answer such a question in tne negativOi' 
At the same time it must be confessed that the stories which 
are told of them by observers deserving of mudit, are such 
as to shake our confidence in spontaneou* motion fletn 
place to place being a positive test of animal or vegetable 
notara. ^ 

Among confervre, in ditches, are often found little micn^ 
soepic fra^ento of orgoniaed, bodies, some i^embling rf, 
bands, and separating into numberless narrow trMsveiii|i; 
portions; others dividing partially at their articulatioatlMt^ 
adhering at their angles, like chains of square transtotMmf 
cases. These are disjointed olgm. When combined they 
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their joiifto MO fitied iri& the ^en reproducti'ire matter bf 
nch |duitt ; but trhen they disartienlate, their Mparate 
MVtioiit have <« diitinct siiding or ftarting motion. ' The 
mreioing t»(^^;uts represent some of these curious pro- 
dienoBs. 

ALOAROTTI (FRANCESCO), wes bom at Venice 
in ins. His father mas B wealthy merchaM. He frtndidd 
at Rome and Bologna,i{h which latter place he had fco' in* 
stractors Eustachio Manfredi and Francesco Zanetti, who 
afterwards continued his friends and correspondents. Al^- 
lotti made great progress in the study itf lanj|pigos, the 
mathematics, astronomy, and anatomjr. Bemg^t Paris at 
the age rf twenty*one, he there wrote \As NeutMianitmo per 
le Dame, or explanation of the system of Newton, adapted to 
the taste and understanding of teraale students. This is still 
oonridered as his best work. He next proceeded to London, 
whence he accompanied Lord Baltimore to Petersburgh. 
He gave an account of this ioumey in his Letters on Btissta, 
a country then comparatively little known. From Russia 
be went to Germany, where he became acquainted with 
Frederic, then Crown Prinoo (Of Prussia, who was living in 
philosophical retirement at Rheinsberg. The prince was so 
much pleased with his society, that four days after his acces¬ 
sion to the throne, he wrote to Algarotti, who was then in 
England, inviting him in the most pressing manner to come 
to Berlin. Algarotti accepted the inritation, and remained 
afterwards in the Prussian capital or at Potsdam the greater 
part of his life, not as a servile courtier, but as the friend 
and confidant of Frederic. The king gave him the title of 
Gount, made him his chamberlain, and employed him occa¬ 
sionally in diplomatic affairs. He was also commissioned 
by the Elector of Saxony to collect objects of art throughout 
Italy for the gallery of Dresden. For five end twenty years 
from Algarotti's first acquaintance with Frederic to the mo¬ 
ment, of his death, their mutual friendship and confidence 
were never interrupted. Towards the latter part of his life, 
Algarotti, finding the climate of Prussia too cold for liis de¬ 
clining health, returned to Italy, where he lived first in his 
own house at, Venice, afterwards at Bologqa, among his 
literary friends, and lastly at Ksa, where the mildness of 
the air induced him to remain, os die^was evidently sinking 
under consumption of the lungs. There he corrected the 
edition of his works then publishing akLeghorn: the study 
of the fine arts and music filled up the remainder of ^is 
time. In this calm retirement he waited for death, which 
came on the 3d of May, 1764, in his fifty-second year. 
Frederic, to whom" Algarotti in his will bad bequeathed a 
fine painting, ordered a monument to bo raised to him in the 
Campo Santo, or great cemetei^ of Pisa, where it is to be 
seen. It is asserted by Ugoni, in his biography of Alga¬ 
rotti, that Frederic for,got to pay Count Bonomo the expense 
of this mausoleum. Algarotti was an honorary member of 
many universities and academics of Italy, Germany, and 
England. He wa-s the friend and corres^ndent of most of 
the literary men and women of his time, among others, of 
Voltaire, Maumrtuis, Metastasio, Bettinelli, Lord Chester¬ 
field, Lady Wortley Montague, Madame du Bocage, &c. 
Besides the two works above mentioned he wrote Letters on 
Painting, in which ho has described several ficscoes which 
are now lost; he also wrote a number of essays on various 
subjects. His works have been sweiled by the inserfion of 
Iris extensive correspondence into seventeen volunles, octaVo, 
Venice 1791, Algarotti's style seldom rises above medio- 
CBty; hiS’‘Cliief merit is that of hiving rendered science 
and literature ihshionable among the upper classes of his 
time and country . He was a man of much information and 
conaidenmle taste, but of a cold Imagination, and not profound 
in BOT^rticular branch of learning. 

ALGARVE, die most southern of the six provinces form¬ 
ing the kingdom of Portugal. The Sierra of Monchiqne 
and Caldeirao separate it from Alentejo on the north, and 
the river Guadjana from Andalusia on the east. On the 
other two sides it is washed by tfie ocean. Its extent, from 
theGuadiana to Cape 8t. Vincent on the west, is eighty-seven I 
gaogrwhical miles in a straight line. The breadth varies 
iieosa- tirirty to sixteen. The census of 1798 gave the hum- 
bw of Jitegos or houses at 25,523, from which, if we allow, 
•wilSi Antilloa, flye persons to each fuego, we have for that 
period a population of 127,fii5. The smrface is calculated 
by the same writer to he 232 square leagues. These data 
give a propertitel of S61 persons to the square league, or 
«ixiy-one to the square mUe. But this iiopulation is not 



oceupy Ihtitt twe^ihads of the iiumce, 
IhMythhiMMi Wlfillir'ihe rkdi, hht Jwrrow 
coast,' has A ootriparativo^.’CrMded populatioh. 
by its bonndsjy cf fiaBtfiitdkis ftdm the wld winds 
north, Algarve produces the fig, almond, lemon, orange, 
olive, vine, and algarreha (esmtoMsa in the highest 

perfection; and there is little doubt that the climate yroutd 
be foond well suited to Some tropioal yir^uctioBB. 

On the other hand, the extent iff ii^ caaM,'kmonidlnf to 
more than 120 miles, has given a imcriMe chatectw to the 
inhabitants, who benefit largely'by 'the pdrioKeai visits of 
the pilchard from the northern seas, end the tunny from the 
Mediterranean, the sea marshes near Castromarin on the 
Guadiana fumisbing' the requisite salt. These fisheries 
supply the navy of mtugal with her iiiost VaMahla thit^s. 
The province is divided’^inito four comatixfs, Miicfa take; their 
names jrom the Chief towns, Tavim, Faro, liOgos, aud4|i!vos, 
the three first of which lie upon the coast At the 'mofith 
of the Guadiana, a little below Castromarin, thete is a hand¬ 
some town, St. Antonio de Arenilha, or Villa Real, Which 
was built in 1774, by the orders of the Marquij de Pomlial, 
at the expense of tlie richer inhabitants of the province. 
It was avowedly intended for the aeoonunedation andi en- 
courogoment of the fishermen, and a vast sum was spent 
upon it, but the position was so ill-suited for the pui'tKise, 
that the despotic authority of the court could not induce the 
fishermen to abandon for it their former quarters upon the 
coast near Montegordo. Another object may have been to 
command the mouth of the Guadiana against the Spaniards. 
The whole province is under the ecclesiastical superintend¬ 
ence of a single bishop, who takes his title from it. The 
name Al-gart'e is derived finm the Arabic language, and 
signifies the west. (Mifiano, &c.) 

A1.GEBRA. This word is derived by contraction from 
the Arabic phrase Af yeftre al mokabalah, the nearest Eng¬ 
lish translation of which is restoration and reduction. So 
short a definition is of course useless; we shall endeavour 
to give the first and most simple view of this science, our 
limits not permitting us to go, even in the smallest degree, 
into its operations. 

In establishing the rules of arithmetic, it is always neces¬ 
sary to use general reasoning: that is, reasoning the nature 
of which would not he altered if other numbers had been 
chosen, different from those which were really employed in 
the question. For example: If 2 acres let for 13/, how 
much will 17 acres let for? It is shown immediately that 
the number of pounds required is that obtained by multiply¬ 
ing 13 and 17 together, and dividing the product by 2 : and 
it appears moreover that by the same reasoning a similar 
rule might be established when the nnmbers are different 
from those given above, provided the form of the question 
remains the some. That is, if any number of acres we 
please to name, cost a certain number of pomids, the price of 
any other number of acres may be found by multiplying that 
other number by the number of pounds the first acres cost, 
and dividing by the number of the first-mentioned acres. 
Thus we have established a general rule, and the steps by 
which we translate this into an algebraical expression are 
as follows. We invent short signs to signify that multiple. 
cation and division are to take place : we express the former 
by putting x between thq, numbers which are to he multi- 

S liod together, the latter % writing the divisor under the 
ividend, and drawing a line between them. The foregoijng 
rule then stands 08 follows, 
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So far we have abbreviated by Dsing two symbols qf 
operation; to which we may add, tj^t wq sfrito + between 


getberi and between 
I to hh l^en away from 


two itumbers which ore to be add( 
two numbers of which the .8ecqg(_, ^ _ 

the first. Now suppose jp ckteh thq py^ we put a 
letter whenever b number is oqjmed in ^e queehtetjin order 
tliat by looking for that let)^ we .may qweUy find out in 
what part of the result th« ;)iH<WB|i^ nqmher is used. For 
example • If a certain nutthw ol' ,J<|) a certain 

number of pounds number 

of acres cost (c).7 The above, 

y^7Jo.ofii«r8iC»)i 


A 1.0 


A.t'^Gh 


kst iitep.ii. l^tten :^ipaaelm atipa^ 

jjllfe «ewe)^ o^l)*rA <r: ; latuchme the- 
VritingMI^ in tbe mult. Ottivfiaal ttlgel»a]cal,|rt|!^; 
writii^ we qwwtion will then be—If a acres cost ^ poi^Sev 
how mvch.wiU c acres cqet? .The answer is : , i 

' ■ nsuaHy wntten •— pouids. 

To ^he another instance, whioh we flrst write alge- 
Draically :.,|f o.pounds of sugar, at m pence a pound, be 
jelxed with b pounds of sugar, worth n pence a poiwd, the 
worth of a pound of Uw mixture is 
wa + n.b 

~ a ~T P®"®®- 

which in the usuarianguoge cannot be stated more shortly 
than as follows;—To And the worth of a pound of mixed 
sugar, . knowing how much of each sort was in the mixture, 
and how much each was worth ner pound, multiply the 
numher of pounds of each sort by the number of pence 
which a.pouiM of it costs, add the products together, and 
divide by the whole nunfeer of pounds in the mixture. 

This will he sufficient to give the reader an idea of the 
notation of algebra, and the very great abbreviation which it 
introduces into tim details of processes. For fhrther expla¬ 
nations, see Addition, &c., Po.sitivk, Nkgativk, Equa- 
LiTV. Exponent, Index, Power, Root, and the article 
Notation. 

We have said nothing of the reasoning of algebra, be¬ 
cause it differs in no respect from that of arithmetic, or any 
other science, at least in the elementary part. It proceeds 
upon such fundamental and self-evident principles as the 
follow'ing:—that two equal numbers remain equal when the 
same number has been added to or subtracted from them, 
or when they have been both multiplied or boUt divided by 
the same number—that no numher is altered by the addition 
of any number fallowed by the subtraction of the same, or 
by being multiplied by any number, if the product be after¬ 
wards divided by the same number; and so on. To take a 
very simple case, suppose we ask. What number is that, 
which multiplied by .1 and the product increased by 6, gives 
30 ? Without knowing the niimlier, we can see that if three 
times the number, together with 6, gives 30, three times the 
number must be 24,. or the number required must bq, the 
third part of 24, or 8. The algebraical method of expressing 
this is as follows, where = means that the numbers between 
which it is placed are the same. 

]-et X stand for the number; then by the question 
3 a; -h 6 = 30 

Therefore 5 a: = 30 — 6 = 24 


or 


24 

= - =8 


We give the preceding, not as a specimen of the advan- 
tagiw of algebra, hut of its language only, for we have pur- 
jKiscly chosen such a question as needs no assistance, in order 
to make the method of expression more evident. [See 
Axiom, Equation, Problem.] 

The operations of algebra are to be considered in a very 
different light from those of arithmetic. In the latter science, 
absolute numbers are given, and an absolute number is 
sought: in the former, it is rather the nature of the question 
which is given, and it is reqi|.iyed to find, not so much the 
answer to any partioular cose, as a general method of solving 
any case whatever.- The symbols used are not numbers, 
hut general representations of them, that is letters, each of 
which may stand for any number we please, provided that it 
keeps the same meaning throughout the question. Hence 
ill what are called addition, multiplication, &c., of algebraical 
quantito, we do not ask, ‘ What number does this multipli¬ 
cation give,'hut * what set qf operatrons are equivalent to, 
and, if we please, may supply the place of, this muUiplica- 
ffon?' For example, supfoso it occurs in a question that one 
numher is to he added to* os well as subtracted from, another, 
and that the two results are to be multiplied together. Let 
a andAstaad for the two numbers, of which let a be the 
greater. So long as we use g-encrol symbols, that is, so long 
as we do hot assign some particular numbers, which o and 
6 are to signify, 'ive cannot perform tlie above operations, 
hut can only ihaiiSate them by the marks above mentioned; 
for example, o + ft stands for the sum of a and ft, a — ft fet 
the differenoe, and 

(a + ft) X (0 - ft) ? 


for t)to,..pR)dn«t n|^'i^,;sun.;.ai^-:d(foet«^ .]. „.. 

’hhthutg m^.jto.|p-.na^h^at.ite,dp,.asM^ 

Mve tbeh yai^ juhigiiMdio tbent:. for instanoai 1 
andft he 10.« ftis4*,8nd the ahnvi.,,,, 

fo 1ft X d.or ftOv Bat, In the JB(aenwJN^, ,we 
above a sort of double operatiem: there is inside each |^!<if 
brackets sepething to . ^-dQOev.p|^fo reenlta of the 
jforaidiets themselves are connectes^)P; Jlptfo^proeess, It 
is asked theh, wlwt ssmpfo prooesti|ii wul ftf 

the preceding,,so that vntateyer a aaft^ 

for, the product of this, sum and di&i»nGe,my 
from th^h ? The answer to tfaiB.fo,j^>tomcid % thft/pre<!ftSa 
of alg^ltoc and prOves to be «i,a.-^ftOtr,«9i-ft 

multiplied by itself, and the nesult subtraetod femn a, multt- 
plied by itself, In the preceding cxaimilei thiais 7 ,X '7sr- 
3 X 3, or 49— 9, or 40, as before, Iftf details of various 
operations, see the general heads alreiuly quoted, ^ud B.tXG- 

MiAi.TBEOREMiHEVELOFEMBNT.SEiUES.: 

The earliest treatise on algebra of which we can ffx .the 
date within two centuries, is 3iat of Diophantus, an Alexan¬ 
drian Greek, who lived certainly before the middle of -^o 
fomth century after Christ, and perhaps so early as -foe 
middle of the second. It is very unlike a modem tregUse 
on algebra, being entirely destitute of geneml syphots, and 
consisting altogether of a species of problems which have 
since received the name of Diofhantine, in which it is re¬ 
quired to solve certain questions, the answers to whidli shall 
be whole numbers only. It is so like the Hindoo algebra in 
its character, that it is impossible to suppose foe tw'o whoUv 
unconnected. But as the Hindoo algebra is of a muen 
higher cast than that of Diophantus, we are oblig^ to 
suppose, either that Diophantus obtained foom foeEasta 
pml of their knowledge, or that foe Hindoos, setting out 
with foe'Greek algebra only, made considerable improvements 
after the fifth century. As the Hindoo Algebra has, been 
very much extolled by some, and more than proportionally 
cried down by others, we quote from Delambre, who is dis¬ 
tinguished among the latter. ‘ Tlie Hindoos had algebra of 
the first and second degrees; they knewjiow to solve inrle- 
terminate problems; and they made ’^th.esc acquisilMUs 
themselves, they are alee the authors of the syflfw of 
arifometic now Unwersany received by us.' —^Histoire de 
L'Astronomie Anctmne, vol. i., p. .‘iSfi. To these wo might 
add many minor jiqints, and also that, in foe solution of in¬ 
determinate equations of the second degiee, they had made 

much progrdtiS os ever was made in Europe hefoie foe 
middle of the eighteenth cciUury, Wo must refer those 
readers who arc curious upi-n this subject to foe prefaoo 
of Mr. Colebrook's translation of the Bija . Gamta, and to 
the history of algebra in the second volume of Dr. Hiatton's 
Mathematical Tracts. 

The Persians and Arabs confessedly derived thw know¬ 
ledge of the subject from foe Hindoos. We do not,; how¬ 
ever, find that they proceeded as far as foeir masters; for 
the Arabic treatises, so fm- as we know, contain only the 
solution of equations of the first and second degree, and their 
application to various arithmetical questions, MLclttding all 
mention of indeterminate equations. 

It was by moans of the treatise ofMofaammCd Ben. Musa, 
who lived in the lime of the Caliph A1 Mamun, that the 
science was.introduced into Europe. A'Complete and able 
trapslation of this work, by Dr. Rosen, with the original 
Arabic, #as published in 1831, by tlie Oriental Trotislation 
Fund. 

Thus much of the science was introduced into Europe, or 
rather into Italy only, at foe beginning of foe foirtoenfo 
century, by Leonardo Bonacci of Pisa. Algebra/lay Jormant 
in Italy, without receiving any material improvement, till foe 
middle of the sixteenth century, when it was iutrodiiced 
into Germany, France, and England, neatly about foe game 
time by Stifelius, Peletarius, and Robert Rececde, leroe^ 
lively. The Hindoos, instead of using the letteiW 
alphabet, designated various unknown quanl^ea. 1t^||!^foe 
names of difierent colours;.the Persians and Atohs em¬ 
ployed the. word answering to ‘thing’ in foeir language for the 
unknown quantity, and the Iteiians adcqitedfoe word ‘cosa ’ 
for foe same purpose: hence alrcbra came to be called the 
JRe^ola de la Casa in Italy, and foe Cossi^ Art in Eaglaiid. 
It IS to bo observed, hewevei:, ttoft fo no country, up to foe 
tfow of Vieta, were letters used to signify anything hut 
quantities sought ; those gftwu being always certain i»uM- 
lwrs,,and nevet .ftbitniry xepresentatious of numbers in 




j^fieral Heaoe woid' 

twn of was,*tiffiiSiBJiit-.^ tfieir mitpos^. ,,,; , ■ 

WhUe filgel^ itrag being introduced mte tbe ■tn^ds 
coantrieg of EttropOi the Italians began to niake the iB^t 
Bte|H toerardg jtg improvemenL The stoution of an equati^’ 
df thO Siird ^gree was discovered by CaiepAtr and IVk- 
TAeUA! thatof iho fonrth by Fkhhaki ; while rariowg Other 
discoveries were mddw hy BoMBitLii tod 3ii*nBOi.iC(Sr‘ 
We must refer the reader to the several lives Of these 
mathematicians. Vikta, a Frenchman, who died in 1603, 
made the grand improvement of using letters t^tmd for 
known as well os unMnown quantities, and ad- 

(btional power derived from this improvement, lS|t'fbe first 
steps of the general theory of equations. In England, H ah- 
KiOT, who 'died in 1621, carried on and extended the dis¬ 
coveries of Vieta; and from the time of tho two latter we 
must date the modern form of the science. 

Our limits will not allow us even to name the crowd of 
discoverers who have extended this branch of pure mathe¬ 
matics since the time of Vieta. We must refer to the work 
of Hutton already cited, to Bonnycastle's translation of 
Bossufs Hirfotre des MatMmatiques, or io the original work 
itself: to the preface of the mathematical part of the French 
Encyclopsedia; or to the histories of Montucla and Cossali. 
The first and second are the most likely to fall in the way of 
the English reader. 

The only necessary preliminary to the study of algebra is 
a good knowledge of the four rules of arithmetic, and of 
common and decimal fractions. Without so much it is im¬ 
possible to read any work with profit; and in the want of it 
we must look for the reason why the science appears repul¬ 
sively dry to most persons. On this stibject, we refer the 
student to some remarks in page 69 of the treatise on the 
Study Ilf Mathemdiks published by the Society. 

ALGEBRAIC. An expression is said to be algebraic, 
as distinguished from tramxendental, when its number of 
terms is finite, and when each term contains only addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, and extraction of roots, 
the exponents of \y.hich are given. Thus all infinite series, 
as well as expressions containing <- 

log X, (C, sin .r; .cos x, &e., 

though used in algebra, in the widest ^sc of the wordf are 
improperly said to be not aJgebraic, hut tratucendental. 
Similarly, a curve is said to be algebraic when its equation 
(sec CtiBTKl contains no transcendental quantities. W' 

ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. A name given to the 
application .of algebra to the solution of geometrical pro¬ 
blems. For-the principal points of interest connected with 
it, see Abscissa, Gruin.ate, Co-oiidinatus, Curve, Cua- 
VATtJRE, EquArrio:?, Tangent. 

ALGECIRAS, a raarilime city of Spain, on the western 
side of the bay. of Gibraltar, which is about seven miles 
across, but the distance by land from the fortress is soven- 
teen miles. It contains an aqueduct, a dock-yard, and a 
citadel nearly in ruins. One of the most important articles 
of commerce is the coal found in the neighbouring moun¬ 
tains. There have been found here several Roman in¬ 
scriptions and other antiquities. Ropulotion 9900. 30° 8' 

N. lat., 5° 26' W. long. A1 Geciras is an Arabic name, 
and signifies ‘ the Island.' 

ALGECIRAS, or ALJEZIREH, ‘ the Island,' is the 
Arabic name of the ancient Meshimtamia. t 

ALGHERO or ALGERl, a town pn the west coast of 
the island of Sardinia, in 40° 23' north lut., and 8° 21' east 
long., dboiit fifteen miles south of Sassari. 

■ The town was iounded about the beginning of the twelfth 
century, and, in 1353, surrendeivd to the Aragonese. The 
citisens veify soon revolted and overcame their conquerors, 
but were reduced to obedience in 1365, when the Saidinian 
and Genoese iubabitonts were expelled by the Spaniartls, 
tod their places supplied with Catalans. Alghero tyas 
ma^^a bishop's see in 1503, and five years after was for- 
ti®^ It became a very favourite residence of Charles V, of 
. following a custom then prevalent, gave to it 

the title of'most faithful.' 

The town stands on the shore, and is built in the forgi of 
a jiat^lletugrani, on a low roekv point, jutting out from a 
sandy beato. It is summndod by stout walls, fliuifeed with' 
baationB »na towers. The streetsare narrow,, hut,WfeS pSled 
tod eleanly.|f TJie^ are two entrances through,gatei' &b 
at‘,tW mote at landing plaoe on the north, and the other at 
the ravelin in the land fitont. ' 

Alghero contains twelve churches and couveuta, besldetr it 


' ’ __ ■ 

l!%il Idsbop is anf^gan to the biihm 
cf Sajidi^ , idip eantidns several pu||iojwbiMui 

students in whiten are epraied through a conW^fjpbilo-. 
sdpldiial Insttoe^op.' are some fountains of pure 

wato outside the fiMTU,. but within, the inhabitants obtain 
their supply of this , most necessary, article by'mgans of 
cisterns, 

Tfti oountry rouiid is well cuHivatod and has a pleasing 
.appeamiice. It produces uhundahee of wfioe of good quality, 
as well as butter, cheese, vegetables, ai^ fruits. 'Tobat^ 
has of late years become a profitable abject of bultivaribh. 
The exports'from the town consist of wine, .tobacco, wool, 
skins, rags, anchovies, coral, and botieii, Which latter article 
is much in demand by the sugar refiners of Marseilles, who 
use aniipul charcoal in laige quantities. The cpral obtain^ 
at this part of tiie coast is the mo.st highly esteemed of any 
in the Mediterranean sea fur its qualityi, 

Tho town stands in a spacious bay, formed on the north 
by the souUi point of Cape Cacci^ and on the south by Capo 
Marargin. The anchorage within is good, The town con¬ 
tains 6700 iuhahilants. [Smythbi Sketch, o/ the present 
State qf Sardinia; ’^dScm.rf& 'tiavql GBLXetteeri] 

ALGIERS, tlio Rkoencv of, one of the Barbary States, 
is bounded on the east by the Regeney%f Tunis, by the 
Empire of Morocco on the west, the grout desert of Sahara 
on the south, and by thp Mediterranean sea on the north. 
Its greatest length from the river Zayne on the Tunis fron¬ 
tier to Twunt on the western frontier, at the toot of the 
mountains of Trara, 40 miles east of the Mulloiah River, 
is about 600 miles; its breadth cannot be stated with pre¬ 
cision, as the confines between its dependencies south of 
the great Atlas chain, and the roving inhabitants of the 
Sahara, are not determinate. We know, however, that the 
sway of Algiers extends at least as far south as the Wad- 
adjedec River, about 200 miles’ distance in a direct, line 
from the capital. Jteckoned from other points the breadth 
is much less. The tomtories of the regency are divided into 
four governments, namely, 1. Al Jezira, or Algiers properly 
so called; i, Titteri, to the south of it; 3. Constantinu, or 
Costantina, to the east; 4. Mascara or Tlemsim, to the west. 
Tho three last provinces are each ruled by a Bey, who was 
appointed by and dependent upon the Key or Pacha of 
Aimers, till the late French occupation of the capital. 
Mtoy tribes, however, live scattered about the country, who 
eitlter have always reluscd to acknowledge the successive 
rulers of the coast and capital, or whose subjection is merely 
nominal, and confined to the payment of an annual tribute. 
It is impossible to ascertain with accuracy the population 
of the whole country, but, judging by ..approximation, it 
can not be less than 2,000,060. 

The elioin of the Allas runs through the whole length 
of tho Regency, and its various ridges, with the inter¬ 
vening valleys, occupy tlic greater part of its suiface. 
A central ridge, or succession of ridges, marks the boundary 
between the Tel or country fit for tillage, and the Sahara, 
and divides the waters that run into tho Mediterranean 
from those that flow southward, and lose themselves in, the 
marshy lakes of tho interior, tho Shott and the Melgigg. 
This ridge begins with the mountains south of the town 
of Tlerasen on the borders of Marooco, then runs in a north¬ 
east direction to Mount Wannashrecs, the Mens Zalaeus 
of Ptolemy, a huge rugged mountain geijcrally covered 
with snow, and one of ibe most noted- landmarks of the 
country south-west of Algiers. It is situated in the eastern 
part of the province of Mascara, about sixty miles south 
ftom Caiie Tennes. To the eastward of the Wannoshrees, 
in the province of Titteri, are other high summito called 
Titteri-Dosh and Jehel Deera; and jkrther to IheFI.Ei.,'on 
the borders of Costantina, is Mount Juijura, peibaps the 
Moils Ferrafus of the ancients, whichis ait con^ieueusin 
the eastern province as WannashrCes is in the wcstefhi 
The Jiirjura is seen from the coast about Btijeiah, tod is 
always covered with snow in winter. The Jwjera seemii 
to belong morepropOfly to the little Atlas chain. From 
this point the centiul group of the Atlas, winch from 
the bordcra of Morocco riins so Ito-n^ly parallel to 
the sea-coast, assumes a south-oestorti or mtend mle^oh^ 
forming tlie high ridges called Ifftoetigah and r-aitei 

which are succeed^ farther to the ewt, but more ih. d 

rallel line With the sea-coafit, _hy those of the Well^ 




the cham ,into the Jetrtfrs^ of . l^ms east 

River, between Ss“ tod 3 l> latitude. Another and a lower 



n4g«,,Qr ^<^BuatipP k^wn to geographen bv 

Mai^tiiae tfses nmmr i^'^sba^ 


1 MJlirt Lth of the riVOT SHb^ bod' IfvidiA'ii 
ntiinKitr*'“liMn. and lunhittjj between tte itoTrtdianf 
bunk aT)d tke eea, formg the' he^hte' OaUed S(din(m&, 
T^e^,‘wi Magrouah, which divide the plain ctfMdtiditi in 
fbie iaimo^ate diatrict irf Alters, from the province (d^tferi, 
end thence, aitet connecting itself with the higher ctwn 
the Jutjnra, detaches itself again, continuing dird^baet 
faifoui^' ihe northern part of the provinte of Costablina,^ 
fhfiiiting idle snmmits cioled Sgawe and Ail^ah, and ihehcp 
nibs Into Tunis towards Bizerta. Numerous ]^Jections 
from this chain run into the sea, and form the abrupt pro¬ 
montories called bp the Mediterranean sailws Ca^ Car¬ 
bone, Cape Jiljili, Cane Bougaron, Cape Iron Or Ras Hadeed, 
Cajie Rosso, &c. The height of the little Atlas to tkO south 
of t}ie city of Algiers, hear the town of Medeyah. is ftom 
i 000 to 1,500 feet, Besidet those two divisions of the chain 
Atlas, we know that there are other, and some vefy high, 
summits a long way south in the Sahara; but Whether they 
form a continuous ridge, or are merely detached groups, 
bninohingfrom the central chain, is not well ascertained, any 
more than their height or position. The Mounts Zaggos, 
Suhaii, and geklpr, South of the province of Tittcri, and 
between the paralfcls of 34° and 35°, and tho Mounts of the 
I,owaato farther to the south-west, in which the Wnd- 
ad-jodee has its source, are in tho country called by tho 
MoOrs Beled-el-jerrid, or Land of the Palm-tree, but which 
the Arabs know only by the goneral name of Sahara, and 
which cah hardly te said to be submcl to Algiers. This 
was the country of the Gmtuli, ohich Strabo calls ‘ a 
Mountainous Land.' 

"iho principal river of Algiers is the ShelliiF, which has its 
sources within the borders oi'the Sahara, south of the Wan- 
ilashroes Mountains; flows N.E. into Titferi, and after re¬ 
ceiving the Midroe, which comes from the southernmost 
Atlas, fotms the Tittcri Gawle or Lake, aiid then runs north 
until it meets the little Atlas ridge not far from Mcdcyah; 
its current then turns abruptly westward through the 
province of Mascara, and after a course of nearly 3(10 miles 
enters the sea below (^ape Ivy, or Jebel Dis. During the 
rainy season it overflows a great traid. of country, so as to 
interrupt the communication by land between Algiers and 
Oran. The other rivers are tKe Y isser, to the oast of Algiers; 
the Zowah, or river of Bujeiah; the Wad-el-Kebcer, Amp- 
saga of the ancients, which flows into the sea north of Costan- 
tina; and tho Seiboos, or river of Bona. South of the Atlas is 
the Wad-ad-iedee, or ‘ river of the Kid,’ a considerable stream 
which runs from west to east for nearly 200 miles, and after 
watering and fertilizing the country cadled Zaab, and n^coiv- 
ing a number of minor streams from the central Atlas, loses 
itself in the Melgigg, a marsh on the borders of the desert. 
There is another marsh of great extent on the south-western 
Imrders of Costantina called the Shott. ‘ It is a large plain 
or valley between two chains of mountains, which, according 
to the seasons of the year, is either covered with salt or over¬ 
flowed with water. Several parts of the Shott consist of a 
light oozy soil, which, after sudden rains, or the overflowing 
of the adjacent rivers, forms quicksands, to the great danger 
of the unwary traveller.’ (Shaw's Travels in Barbafy.) 
Several small streams from the north, and a considerable 
one .from tlie south, palled Mailah or Shayer, which has its 
source in tho M<^t Zckkar.'and is said to be salt, lose 
themselves ip the ^ott. 

The climate of the country norUi of the Atlas is 
generally healfriy and temperate, but when the khamsin 
or south-wind blows, flio thermometer rites sometimes 
to 1<H»° of FahrenheSt, arid even more; this, however, lasts 
only from two to five days. This wind is diy, and although 
depressing, is hot otherwise unhealthy. It'carries along 
with it a quantity of extremely fine sand, which penetrates 
into the bouses and through every crevice. From April 
to September the prevailing winds ore from tiie east, 
and the test of the year they are mostly from the West. 
Tlte heavy rains are in November and December, the 
months of January and February are generally very fine. 
In April the fields are clothdd in their brightest voWute. 
From July to pdtobor the eurfiwio of the country is burnt 
by the rays df the sun; the oleander alone remains green. 
Near the coast, hovtever, tee sea-breeze cools tee ate daring 
ihe day, and heaty dews fall at night. The atmosphere is 
very Mre and bright, but is considered unfavourablo tq 
penons of week sigS. Ophtealmia is a common pisease, as 


I well (u|| entitnoouq diaarders, and eyen elephan^a 
nrindfp^ly.te tite of cleitelhMMs'iii tee dofeWd 
No bad fevers or fm^dtiptedemio diseases ise' preVSkmC 

The tertility' ter ediiidi was 'rendtened frt 

anrient times still ^oontinoes; in tee- valleys teat «tti 
watered by'streams, vegetation is exteenmly luxtuckpL 
The monla is’*of a'very dark colour j in 'a&me places'^'it 

reddish, aiid impregnated with ajtwi^or Salt, but generally 
'tee sbil'is much less sandy tenn W Morocco. 'The 

country is also more hilly, the spring are more frequent, 
and tee dews more abundant, tean in the p^pimng St^s. 
The h|^^ are covered wite frtet trees df wery frind^ 
and th^»git is generally oxqniSte. A species of the 
lotus i^'teuhd here, the fruit of which is eaten. The 
pallh is Indigenous, but tee best dates come from tho 
other sidd of the Atlas. Few timber trees ate to be seen 
except a species of oak, the jtterMis ftoffofai which heart 
a very nutritive kind of acom. The mountaiiis ndiur 
Bijjeiah used to supply the dock of Algiers with timber. 
There are many species of the cypress and CheStiiut 
trees. There are also very extensive plantations of nessri or 
white roses; these flowers are much larger than those of 
Europe, and yield the essence known by the name of 
attar of roses. The sugar-cane grows in this countiy; 
a species of it called Soieyman rises to a great height, 
and gives more sugar than any other species known. 
The indigo/era g/aur.a thrives also. Tlie grain soam is 
vvlieat, barley, Indian corn, millet, doura, and also rice. 

The cows of Burbary are small, give but little milk, and 
gencrall)' lose it altogether with the loss of the calf. Al¬ 
giers and Morocco are the original counUie.s of the Merino 
.sheep. Goats are very lumicrbus, and supply the people 
with milk. Horses are proverbially excellent; the asses are 
uncowirobnly fine and much used for riding; the country 
people eat the flesh of the young one's. Their mules are 
<!xccllent. Tho camel is considered superior to that of 
Asia, and good cheese is made of its milk. The Fnteriot 
of the country abounds with wild boars, ;^rcupines, ante¬ 
lopes, and all sorts of game. In the lastnesscs of the 
Atlas are panthers and leopards, but «o tigers; the lioii 
still maintains the . character of its Niimidian progenitor 
for superior strength, flereeness, and also, at least accord¬ 
ing to Arab report, for its occasional forbearance aiid 
generosity. In tlie desert of Aiigad on the borders of 
Morocco are large flocks of (Wtriches. The couhtry is in- 
lEsted by varioi* venomous reptiles and insects; especially 
scorpions of large size, whoso bite is dangerous. There are 
also sorjicnts of the boa kind. The locusts pay occasional 
visits, when they destroy the harvest of w hole djstricte in ii 
few days; the tribes south of the Atlas eat them, 

Tlie races that inhabit the territory of Algiers may be 
reckoned seven in number' Berbers or Kabylos; Arabs, 
Moors, Turks, Cooloelis, Jews, and negroes from BoUdan. 
One half of the whole population consists of KabyleS, the 
aborigines of tiic land: although somewhat mixed witjl 
tlie various nations that have successively conquered the 
country, they still retain much of their Nuraidiafr cliarmstet 
and habits. The name of Berbers is of tincertain origin, 
and they themselves are unacquainted with it; they Call 
themselves Mazigh or Amazirgn, which name was known 
to the old geographers and historians. Ammianus Marcel- 
linus call(B7tec island on which the light-house of Algiers 
is unilt,*»'».sate Mazucaria. The oldest Arabian wrriters 
call the town of Algiers Jezira Beni Mazighanati, the island 
of the Sons of Mazigh. The Mazigh race is believed to 
have extended at one time all over North Africa, from the 
borders of Egypt to the Canary Islands: they spoke one 
common language, of which the Show iah and the Shill^ 
of the Berbers are dialects, as well as (he language ot the 
Giianchos of the Canary Islan.ls, and prohably also tep 
language spoken by the Tuaricks of the Great Desefh 
Tho Moors cull the Berbers ‘ Kabylcs," from Kabilcah, I, 
clan, but they often give this aimcllatioii indifferenljiy Mteb 
tribes of thp interiur, whether Berbers or Arabs, altSRigh 
two very distinct jieople, because both arc living in elans. The 
Kabyles inhabit the whole of the itiouiframous country, 
both along the great’and the little Atlas chains, while the 
Ara^ .occupy tee intermediate .{ddins.' The dans of tee 
forteeiv&isnme before their naines tee Arabic prefix Beni, 
as’'BeniiJ^ozab, many Cf tee Arab trilies scatter^ 

fhout te4 coteaWy ^)f Algiets use tliaC of Itcfled, tehioji 
ma«ni tee. intfri m jNefled-Helfa, the childrens 
Uve in villous called dtisAtetetei 
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ttmniting chiefly of huts ;«Mch they call gurluM, toade of 
mud and loose stones, covered with brsnobim of thh palmp 
tree, and thatched with turf or straw. The Arabs generdly 
live under tents; in camps, which are called dowar. The 
Kabyles whh live bn the little Atlas and near the coast un¬ 
derstand Arabic, but the tribes farther reumvod in the in¬ 
terior knovf no language but their own. More advanced in 
agriculture than the i(&“hs or Moors, th^ understand thb 
method of irrigation j ** we have seen,' says Captain Rozet, 

‘ in the neighbourhood of Belida, orchards and fields as 
neatly ariSangwl and as careMly miUivated as . those of 
France. The Kabylesi work the mines of their j;g^ntains. 
and extract iron, copper, and lead; it is said, et^'irold and 
silver: their amis are fi-equently decorated with silver 
plates ver/ well wrought, and they make a spurious coin 
of silvered copper. They make guns, ploughs, and 
many coarse utensils, which they sell to the Arabs and 
Moors, know how to temper steel, and make also sabres 
and knives ef a tolerable quality. They manufacture gun¬ 
powder for their own use, and much better than that which 
is made at Algiers, but they never sell any of it. The Ka- 
bylcs are very eager after ituropean guns; they offered me 
as much as the value of two hundred francs for mine. Their 
women weave common woollen and linen stuffs for the use 
of the family. They do not bake bread, but they crush the 
grain between two stones, make a paste of the flour with 
water, and bake it under the ashes, or fry it with oil. The 
olive is their chief produce, but the oil they make is very 
sour, probably because they allow the fruit to ferment before 
they press it. They carry great quantities of it in skins to 
the Algiers market. They make a kind of soap with oil and 
soda. The Kabyles grow pears, apples, apricots, peaches, 
and grapes, in all the chain of the little Atlas. Tlicy 
gather a great quantity of honey and wax, which they 
bring to Algiers ; with poultry, dates from the other side of 
the Atlas, lion and panther skins, and monkeys. The tribes 
who live on the borders of the plain, or in the great valleys, 
have cattle, and flocks of sheep and goats. They have no 
camels, this animal not being suited to mountainous regions, 
but they have excellent asses and mules which they never sell. 
The Kabyles are a middle-sized nice, qf spare habit of body, 
but robust and well made, and even ihcgant in tlicir fwms. 
Their complexion is generally dark, but seldom swarthy. 
Their heads are more round, and their features shorter, than 
those of the Arabs; they have not the fine u<iuiline noses -so 
common among the latter; the expression oftheir countenance 
i.s intelligent, but somewhat sinister and ferocious. The fur¬ 
niture of their huts is very simple; a few sheep-skins or mats 
spread on the ground or on a wooden platform in a corner, 
serve them as beds; their hyhes, which resemble in shape the 
laid of the highlanders, and their bnormtnses or cloaks with 
oods, which constitute their dress by day, sen'c them as 
blankets at night; a few baskets, earthen dishes, pots, and 
jars, for their milk and honey; they keep their grain and 
fruit in large vats made uf clay baked in the sun, or bury 
them in holes under ground. In almost every hut of the 
Beni-Sala we found a Koran, which the inhabitants had 
loft on running away. The women wear the hyke like the 
men, with a close short-sleeved tunic underneath ; they do 
hot veil their faces like those of the Arabs and Moors; they 
let their hair fall on their shoulders ; they w^ar.large ear¬ 
ring, paint their arms and legs in various devils, and flieir 
naiu and the palms of their hands with hennA or vegetable 
red.' The short account of the Berbers of Morocco, and 
their appearance and language, given by Lieutenant Wash¬ 
ington in Ilia ‘ Geographical Notice' of that empire, inserted 
in the first volume of the Journal of the Royal Geogra- 
jMcal Society of London, agrees with most of the above 
particulars of the Kabyles of Algiers, and serves to 
strengthen the supposition that they are all of a kindred 
:mce. Each trihd of the Kabyles hiis a sheik or chief, 
Bk^hose of the Arabs; there are also families of rank 
them. Each tribe has its Marabut, who is a 
"of oracle: these men are considered hoty, and are 
Mlowed jjttcry liberty. They accompany the tribes to war, 
and exereise great iullucnce over them. The Kabyfos, es- 
peciatly those remote from Algiers, have never submitted to 
eiliior Arabs dr Turks; they pay no regular tribute, hut the 
Dey used io sepd parties of janizaries to seize tlmir c^tle, 
or kidnap hdi^s df families, for whom he niade t^m 
pay a Iwavy raasdm. The Kabyles in their raomltains oioitl- 
hoipit^le, and diffrirent in dus respect from the Arabs : 
are capricious and faithless, like their Numidiaif ancesiota, 


ing ib^ whom even TOe||||b^ !»•»• 

been known tb jtdn.in tortcaing. Th^ Ire M^iuiBedaits. 
and prackiso rindeision, but never frequent the nio»qin» 
of the Moors. Ttoioto whe Uve dt-or eorae to Algiers l»?e 
a separate plaoe of meeting fer theisaelves. Their reUgion 
seems, however, very superficial, (fiad milted with sapersti- 
tiouWpractices. 

The Arabs who encamp in the plains are known also by 
the name of Bedoweens, and inde^ the latter appella¬ 
tion is often given indiscriminately to tlW Kab^es also by 
the people of the towns on the coast; These Arab tribes 
are the remains of the various ^at immigrations of their 
countrymen from the east, and have kept themselves dis¬ 
tinct frpm the other races around them. They resemble in 
their appearance and habit tboir Asiatic anceston. Of whtw 
they boast. They often move their camps in qUeatOf Watm', 
or fresh pasture for their fiocks. They speak the Koreidh or 
eastern Arabic with more or less purity; are sWiotiy obser¬ 
vant of the Koran, are governed by their elders or sheiks, 
and are all tributaij to the bey of their respectivo pro¬ 
vince. When dissatisfied with the Turks, tiicy often move 
their camp in the night, and withdraw with their cattle into 
another state, or plunge into the DeSert. Not many 
years since, the wide plains uf Bona and Costantina were 
all on a sudden left solitary, the Arabs having withdrawn 
across the frontier into the state of Tunis. Some of the Arabs 
are cultivators of the soil, and have villages in the neigh 
bourliood of the towns, but they are very careless in their 
agriculture, and will, when dissatisfied, abandon thrir huts 
mid remove to another district. The Arabs are strict in their 
conjugal duties, and differ in this from the Kabyles, among 
whom the marriage bond is held very loose. In their pre¬ 
datory habits, their frugal diet, their fondness fiir music, 
and story-tellers, the Arabs resemble the rest of their 
brethren scattered over Asia and Africa. The women are 
generally spare, swarthy, and ill-lavoured. 

The name of Moors has been used in Europe in a general 
sense, meaning the African Arabs; but the present Moors 
of Barbary are become a people distinct from the original 
Arabian conquerors, us well as from the actual nomado 
Arabs, who live in the interior of the country. The Moors 
constitute the bulk of the population of the towns and the 
districts immediately around: they are a very niixed race, 
sprung from the various nations who have successively 
occupied the country; the Arabian stock, however, which 
was engrafted on tlie ]>opulation existing at the time 
of the Mussulman conquest, may be supposed to pre¬ 
dominate. Their number was much swelled by the Moors 
who were driven away from Spain. They arc not so 
swarthy as the Bedoweeiis; the men who are much 
exposed to the ray.s of the sun acquire a very dark com¬ 
plexion, but their women and children are as clear as 
those of Europe, and often very liand.some. Fatness is ah in¬ 
dispensable condition of Icinalc beauty among tlie Moors, 
and great pains are taken by mothers and nurses in order 
that their girls may attain this desideratum. The Moors 
are further advanced in civilization than the Arabs or the 
Kabyles; they are used to the i»mforts of towns, many of 
them ore wealthy, and fond of luxury and measure. But 
their moral chai-octer stands very low. TTiey have all 
the vices of the Arabs without their virtues, and the 
fierce, brutal passions of the Turks without their bravery. 
Tliey are lazy, sullen, vindictive, and cruel. Lasciviousness 
and unnatural lust are common vices amoi^tBsni as among 
the Turks. Having been for ages accustomed to tremble 
before the military despotism of the Ottomans, the MobfS are 
pusillanimous, servile, and treacherous. They are not defi¬ 
cient in intelligence; all the hoys frequent the sqhbols, 
where they Icani reading, writing, ana arithmetic at a 
trilling cost; elementary instruction having been estwished 
at Algiers for ages past on a metliod somewhat resembling 
the Lancasterian. The Moors speak the Moghrebin or 
western dialect of the Arabian lan^age. . 

The Turks, who for more than tfi^ .oeiitqries have been 
the rulers of Algiers, forined a mihtia winch 
amounted to ten tltousand; aodit^imhtt wfs at last reduced 
to five thousand, even this 8maiilp0w**pl' *"n whole 
lation in perfect submission. Sttejf werefloroinaHy, aMeast. 
under the orders of the Sufran, # kwa high sovmeign of the 
country. The Bey was selected nmn among their own hady. 
Bvety «^r year fresh recamits from the Levant, lawleas 
= charaicterB from Constantinople, Balonichi, and Smyrna, wMi 







■^S'^Mo^S^^^HAi-naWr, The liiia ^y wT^tTa^i* 
.-wi^ tt«tmK4 di^hni^e wecef t^ m 

gairneen* the various hiwiis of fljo pi<(>»‘inoes. fin, i case 
SfatMl^AtitU otherpowers, MmrstiArabtt, and Xthylee 

aan«d as aiuuttwies under the orders of the Turks.. The 
janissariesi tut the Turkish militia were calledi- wore^ell 
and tikcir pay continued for lifcj even after <bey 
Veticed front; the service. They enjoyed |p«at privile»8« 
and any insult ofbred to them hy Uie natives was punished 
with death; indeed they generally took the lew into their own 
hands and inflicted summary punishment. They were not 
aubject to theifeoiamon tribunals for any offenoei but were 
triad, beioK their own court, and punished privately by 
their Age. ; As tho Turks had no women of their'nation, 
they married either- Moorish women or Oluistian slaves; the 
ofikpring of those marriages, called Kooloolis, constitute a 
considetalde proportion of the papulation of Algiers and the 
othf» towns. Their number is reckoned by Mr, Griiberg, the 
Swedish consul, at 17,000 in the city of Algiers alone. Some 
of the Kooloolis entered tho militia, otiiera wore employed 
in various ofllces under government; many are jmsscssod of 
property, -which their fathers or themselves have a<;quired, 
especially by holding shares in the privateers, for this was a 
profltahle speculation of the Tuclu. They aro generally 
good-looking, and have clear complexions like their Turkish 
parents. All tlie above races, being Mohammedans, are 
polyNmists. 

The Jews came in great numbers to Algiers on being 
driven away out of Spam and Portugal, at the same time as 
tho Moors. They arc reckoned to be Iwtween 40,000 and 
50,000, living in the principal tow-ns, chiefly on tbc coast. 
They are, as every where else, brokers, agents, .jobbers, 
retailers, hawkers, and some of them are Tncrcliiint.s and 
bankers. Despised and ill-used by the Turks, they wore 
still necessary to them iu all money trankaetions, in all ma¬ 
ritime speculations, and in their iTnancial ojicrations. They 
exercised by this means considerable influence on the 
members of the government. Many of them grew rich, 
though in continual dread of losing both their property and 
their lives. 

The negroes arc slaves brought from Soudan by the 
caravans or kidnapped by the Bedoweens of the IX'Sert. 
Between 4000 and .5000 were brought every year into the 
territories of Algiers, one half of whom were taken to the 
capital, where they were exposed in the bazaar, and sold 
partly to wealthy Moors or Turks, and partly to speculators 
who exported them by sea to the Levant. The blacks in 
the service of private individuals at Algiers are generally 
treated with considerable mildness; they arc, in fact, 
nousehold servants. 

The territory of Algiers includes the several divisions of 
ancient Numidia,both of thcMassyli and of the Massmsyli, 
tho kingdoms of Massinissa and his rival Syphax, and 
afterwards of Jugurtha. It also includes yiart of the Mau¬ 
ritanian ‘ kingdoms of Bocchus and of Juba. It was 
conquered successively by the Romans, the Vandals, 
the, Byzkntine Greeks, arid lastly by tho Arabs, who in¬ 
vaded North Africa at the beginning of the eighth cen¬ 
tury, and established Islamism. Ferdinand the Catholic, 
after driving the Moors fiem Spain, sent an expedition 
to Africa Undei; Qardinal Ximeues and Don Pedro Na- 
van^, .wbtoh twdc . pbs^Bsien, in 1309, of Oran and Marsa 
el Keliir, and Sujeiah in the following year. They also 
wh poBsessioftief the island before Algiers, and built a fort 
thei«. Uie Moors of Algiers, whoivero under a chief called 
Selim Rutemi, called to their^ assistance the Turkish cor- 
aait, Horush, Who had made hhuself famous by his exploits 
in Ihe Ltwant SOBS. HorUsh landed at Jiyili in 1.5IB, and 
soon aftetkttackcd the Spaniards in eoncert with the Moors, 
atlfl re-conquered part of the country. Having rid him- 
•blf of SelimRuteiiii hyviolbnce, Ivefomaihed master bf Al- 
gid»; Where he rilledWranhically. Ho afterwards marched 
westward and took Tleriisan, hilt being attacked both by 
thp Spaniards from Orah, ,and by the Moors who revoltod 
against him On aiiCount of cruelties and extortions, he 
'riuk hinitelf in his Turks to regain'Algiers, but 

being ovdrtdi^ ind sUrroUnded near the river Maileih; not 
for fbom dfran;' fib died fighting, iii 1518- Horiisfi, when 
’ (U'uixing fti thd iAvant, Was called femiliidlf by bis crews, 
Balia'Horueh; iS|S '‘;Fifther Horush,’ whiidi the Euriipeati 
tnnton eorruptod Into Bkrbarossa, His brother, Khair-od- 



dominim oif arid to secure nistijaati 

himself,;:in!;lMft>;:;'fthd«frthe jailer**'*®® ' -the-u_^, . 

tlmOtttousms,Ss3iri> I<, whoapptoatod him Raehtittod 
gent ef Algiers, and saift him a ibbdy^of janissaries. Khsti* 
ed-din tool the Spanw^^ hefoie Aigk^ 

which he joiaed hy a pier to the,; tottin IsaUl 
forming a safe harbour. He iiaj^iay; |i large fleet with 
which he swept tfie Medfterraueaiii'toW^ terror amoiqg 
the Christian sailors. Solyman l. ctdlM hnntoQontoanti- 
nople, aitoraisedhimtothe raidt ofCapuilan Faeln.er Qyeat 
Auiniriy|ift^aBsan, a Skrdixuan ron^ade, who*'aueoeeded 
him intMlSgeticy of Algiers, continubd to scour the sea and 
make inemsipns on the coast of Spain. Charles V,, in the pls- 
nitudeof his powenwasbaflled.in his^attock upon Algiers in 
1541. A terrible storm disjiersed his fleet, and the artny 
was obliged to re-embark in the greatest confusion. From; 
that e{XKdi the Algerines thought themselves invincihlh, 
and extended their piracies liot only all over the Medi- 
terrauean, but also into the Atlantic. They seised the 
vessels of all nations who did not agree to pay them a 
tribute. Admiral Blake first taught the Algerihea to 
respect the flag of England. Louis Xl'V. caused'Algiera 
to be bombarded in 1C83 by Admiral Duquesue, wblcu led 
to a peace in the following year between France and Algiers. 
Tho Spaniards, under General O'Reilly, landed near Al¬ 
giers in 1775, hut were obliged to re-embark in baste and 
with loss. The Dutch, after several combats with the Alge¬ 
rines, by paying a sum of money, obtained respect for tlieir 
flag. So (lid likewise the Danes and Swedes, Tho 
Austrian and Russian flags were protected by the special 
interference of the Porte, in consequence of treaties with the 
latter. But the Italian states were tho greatest suiferdin 
from the piracies of the Algerines and the other Barbary 
powers, who nut only seized their vessels and cargoes, but 
made slaves of all on board, who were either sold in the 
market, or sent, chained, to the public works. The precise 
epoch of the beginning of this organized, and we may 
almost call it legalized, system of piracy, for it was recog 
nized by the various treaties which the Christian powers 
condescended to sign, appears to date from the cud of the 
fifteenth century, when the Spanish Moors, driven but of 
Granada and Andalusia, settled on different points of 
the opposite coast of Barbary, and thence retaliated uperi 
their Christian enemies by seizing their vessels. Tho esta¬ 
blishment of the Knights of St. John in the Island of Malta, 
whose profession was one of constant warfare agm'nst Mus¬ 
sulmans, tended to keep alive and to justify the system of 
indiscriminate reprisal on the port of tiic latter. But eu^t- 
dity was tho great incentive, as the produce of the prizes 
and of the slaves was an essential source of revenue to the 
Algerine government, and of profit to private Speculators. 
It was a common saying, that Algiers without urivatoers 
must starve. Ip 18,15 the Algerine power was checked ift 
its lawless exactions by the ships of tlie United States, which 
took an Algerine frigate and brig: the dey was also com¬ 
pelled to conclude a treaty with the Americans, renounce ill 
tribute, and pay them GO.OOO dollars as compensation ,for 
the ships that had heeti plundered. Lord Exmouth, in execu¬ 
tion of the determination taken by the congress of yiehna, 
put an end to Christian slavery in 1816 ; but the Algerines 
still claimed the right, os an independent power, of declaring 
war against any state they chose, and of seizing its merchant 
Vessels, and releasing the crews or keeping them iii prison 
till peace was agreed on. At last an insult offered by Hus¬ 
sein Pacha, tho last dey, to toe French consul in ApiTl, 
1827, induced the French government to send an expe¬ 
dition on a very large scale to take posscsston of Algietk. 
This was effected in June, 1839. Algiers capitulated to 
neral Bourmont, the dey abdicated and retired to 
while tho French took possession of the^wn, of 
and of the treasury, where they found above twd inMonk 
sterling in precious metals and stores. They gkrijBiied 
Algiers, and established a sort of militi^ goverrimont under 
the general in chief. Tliey have also garrisons at Oiun ai# 
Bona,'but do dot possess any ground heyohd the walls of 
those^ towns. Their domixuon south of Algiers docs not 
extend beyond the first ri%q of the fittle Atlas, They have 
appointed a new bey of'attert, hut the KabyIo.s and the 
Arabs are at war; w|th tfietn both in Tittep and Mascara, 
and. toe hey of ifoegjFeat province of Costantina lias rofutsdd 
to srilunit.'’ 'The lat^ hsri assumed the title of pacha, and 
seems to tHnsider himtolf independent. One great advan - 
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I^p, however, Ijap rwttUpd from this expoditioa; the. 
diteirahew) sed Ws haiootaie free from AiKorlno ^iVMei^s 
wiwh have hbari as sOQurge for more thsn flrree eSaturiea. 

ThetitlP which in Turhisli rasahs ‘ Uncle,' was 

;h(>t lately uppd at Alters: the soverei^ wp styled pacha 
atid effetldi ; the Moors called him Baha, * Father.' He wp 
elected hy the bashis or officers of the nulitia, assembled in 
dawaun, tfr rather by a faction of them, which also fi'equently 
MortOhed his reign by a violent death. J’e.w sovereigns of 
Algiers for the last two centuries have died of natural death. 
Any common janissary might ppire to the supreme rank. 
The su^n fprqierly used to appoint the pacha of Al¬ 
giers, who wp at the same time commander Mtho forces, 
and to send men and money for the service of the garrison, 
but the Turkish militia obtained in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury the right of choosing their own commander, and pay¬ 
ing themselves out of the revenue of the regency; still the 
stman continued to send a paoha as civil governor until the 
heginning of the last century, when Baba AU Dey or chief 
Of the militia seized the then pacha, put him on hopd a ship, 
and sent him buck to Constantinople. He sent by the same 
Wssel envoys with rich presents to the vizier and other offi¬ 
cers of the Porte, representing to them that the expelled 
pacha had treacherous views, and that in future the chief of 
the militia might as well fulfil the duties of pacha also, of 
course with the approbation of his highness. Tlie affair wp 
winked at by the Porte, and from that time the janissaries 
and the dey of their choice were absolute mpters at Al¬ 
giers. 

The principal towns of the regency of Algiers are, next to 
the capital, Costantina, the ancient Cirta, with a population 
of about 30,000 inhabitants, [see Co.STAN'nNA,] Buna, near 
the site of Hippona, the see of St. Augustine, with a popu¬ 
lation of 4000 inhabitants, and a capacious harbour nearly 
eltoked with mud. To the eastward of Bona wert^ La Call'e 
and Ba.stion de France, two old P'ronch settlements which 
were destroyed in 1827. This coast is frequented by the 
cpral-fislung Iwats from France and Italy. Westward of 
Btma is .Jijel or .Jiljili, a harbour and a fort. The Kabyle.s 
of this mountainous coast are the most ferocious of the whole 
country, and merciles.s plunderers of wrecks. Bvijeiah, on 
the guif of the same name, once a place of considerable im¬ 
portance, now reduced to 5000 inhabitants, with a good har¬ 
bour, carried on some trade in e,iil and wax, the produce of 
Us territory. In the interior of the vast province of Costan- 
tina are many remains of cities once famous, such as Setcef, 
once the capital of the Mauritania Silifensis; Tiffesh once 
Tliebestis, in a very fertile plain, wliieh e.xteud.s towuidsthe 
Mejerdah or Bagradas river; Tip.sa, the ancient Tipasa, a 
fhmtier town towards Tunis, with mi Algerine garrison. In 
-the same neighbourhood is Gellah, also a frontier town, built 
on a mountain almost inaccessildc, a place of asylum for the 
outlaws of the two states, who oountenance one another, 
and live in a sort of wild freedom. Zainah, in the southern 


part of the province. Dr. Shaw, supposes to be the ancieut 
Zama, ho having found no gther vestiges answering to 
this place. The most remarkable antiquities next to 
those of Cirta are foutjd at Tezzoiite, in a valley of the 
JibbeV Auress, about fifty miles south of Costantina, and 
which appear to belong to the ancient I.anibmsa : tbe ruins 
arc nearly three leagues in circumference; among the rest 
are magnificent reuiains of the city gates, seNcral Roman 
iriseriptions, parts of an amphitheatre and of a triumphal 
arch, the frontispiece of a beautiful Ionic temple, and an 
elegant little mausoleum built in the shape of a dome sup¬ 
ported by Corinthian pillars, which the Arabs call ‘ the 
Cupola of the Bride.’ The Jibbel Auress, Mens Aura.sius, 
is ah extensive group of mountains with fertile valleys inter¬ 
vening, embracing an area of nearly 100 miles in circum¬ 
ference, and inhabited by a number of clans of Kabyles, 
whom neither Arabs nor Turks have ever subjugated. 
Some of these trihes are much fairer than the generality of 
the KaWes, and have hair of a yellowish colour, which 
ho* fed Dr. Shaw and others to suppose them to l)e a rera- 
;;Bant of the Vandals. The whole provijico of Costantina is 
• interesting, and foil of ancient remains, hut little cx- 
l by truvellors: it is decidedly the finest, as it is the 


jest and most iniportiin t division of the regency. In the 
province ofTittmais the townof Medeyab, the residence of 
tbe bey, in a ^irtile district in the midst of the little 
Atlasj it JO.OOO inhabitants, hiff'suffered 

‘^Vernty in the several coullicts in isso-.ti between the 

and Aiaha and Kabyles. Belida. situgiM 


tweffia-Medtoahtead Alnem, on the. herders of tite fine phun 
ckUM with a poimta&n of SOQO inhmtahtib W 

been equally oitforti^te. Coleah is .twela^jiles fibia 
Algiers near tifte sea, a tlvriving village. About ftftden 
miles westward of Medi^^ ore the hot springs of Meuqegk, 
the Aguts caUdes Com^. In the western province of 
Mascara is Ahershel once doL residenoc' of Juha, 
afterwards caUod Julia Cesaree, a sCa-port town most 
strongly arid pleasantly situated ; it haj 9 tbpcatedly suf¬ 
fered from earthquakes, but has yet some trade, anil mann- 
facturcs of steel and [lottery. A large tmot in iteheikb hour- 
hood is strewn with remains of its former maghmeeuee, 
pillars, mosaic pavements, ruins of a large aqucdttrti Ac. 
Mustiganniin, a town of between 6000 and GOOD inljiffiitattts, 
is built on the slope of a hill near the sea, in aVci'y forfile and 
well-cultivated district : Arzew is the ancient Atiiciiaiia, 
near which are valuable salt-pits which might l»e made morn 
productive. Oran, or more properly 'Warran.is a coast town 
of from 10,000 to 12,000 inhabitants, and tlic (ximthon resi¬ 
dence of the bey of tbe province. It is a fortified place, and 
carries on some trade by sea. Iffic Spaniards were masters 
of it for near three centuries until 1792, as well as of the 
neighbouring Marsa el kebir, the Portus Magnus id’ tile 
ancients, a natural harbour, one of the best on the coast 
of Barbary. Farther to the S.W., near the mouth of 
the river Tafna, are some remains of the ancient Siga or 
Sigcuni, the metropolis of Sypliax and other Mauritanian 
kings. About ill teen miles from it, in the interior, i.s the 
city of Tlenisemthe capital of the province, built on a rising 
ground below a ridge of rocky mountains which forni part 
of the Atlas, in a fine and fertile countey irrigated by a 
manlier of streams. Tlie old Tlemsen, once the capital of a 
kingdom, was much larger than the present town, hut was 
almost wholly destroyed in 1070 by Hassan Dey of Algiers. 
Tlemsen reckons still about 29,000 inliubitants, and is the 
third city of the regency, next to Algiers and Costantina. 
Tliere are manufactures of carpets and blankets, and soiup 
trade eai-ried on with tbe interior. It is not far from the 
borders of the Sahara, wbicb liere approaches l ery near lliC 
coast. Mascara, the ancient Victoria, once also the capital 
of the western jirovince, now tnucb decayed, is situated about 
thirty miles inland from the Bay of Arzew. Fifteen miles 
to the N.E. of Mascara is K1 Callali, a small town with 
several villages around it, built among the Atlas mountains, 
the population of which are busily employed in the manu¬ 
facture of carpets, bournooses, and other woollens, for which 
K1 Callali is tbe chief mart in the whole regency. 

The territory soutli of the Atla.s, which is included within 
the limits of the regency of Algiers, consists of two great 
districts: the Zaab, or ancient Goitulia, which lies south of 
the provinees of Costautimi and Titteri, between the Atlas 
and the Wad Adjedee river, and the Wad Rcag, which is 
south of the latter and stretches to iho very edge of the 
sandy desert. The town or village of Biscara, with a amall 
castle and a Turkish garrison from Costantina, is the piin-’ 
cipal place in the Zaab. Dates are the chief piuditec of 
tlie country. The Biscarcens are a ti’ibe distinct both from 
the Arabs and the Kahylcs,althougli believedtobe nf Arab 
descent; they have fixed liabitutioris, are industrious, hpaest, 
and quiet. Idany of thorn come to Algiers, where they are 
pi-cfened as servants and porters, and where they have an 
amir or consul lo settle their coneenis. They have been 
confounded by Europeans with the other Kabylee. They 
are veiy daik; they profcss Mohammedanism, aua'tfpcefc a 
ihalect of the Arabic. The Biscaroens trade with ^tKlan 
by tlie way of Ghadamis. The country of tjjj Bisearefiu^.is 
watered hy several streams from the southera slojpe qfr tfte 
Atlas which fall into the Wad Adjedee, the pniiei^ of 
which is the Wad Aheadh, that rises in the muunitena of 
Auress in Costantiiia, and flows southward hntil it meets the 
Adjedee not far above the Mclgigg, . 

W ad-Reag is another collection of viUageslilte those of the 
Zaab, but south of the Adjedeo and rangigd in a'N,ISj auid 
S.W. direction. The principal villages a#e Thg}!!)hrtj^ 
of the Melgigg, En-gousaU, and faythte sohth-west, Wucg- 
lah, a populous place frgqtrented: C8*ayan» from 

Soudan, and Nadratna, on iw edge Hes^. These, 
are the extreme limits, of h«i»a|> fiJ^-Ijahihitiotisi, The 
Beni Mosab live to tlie westwarA of .between 

and 33“ ofUtitude; GaedeAbiBeiS'g.WVhMUterah lue 
iirUicipal villages, Tlte? 'Vh a trite oft iji« Hiaoyite te 
Mazii*, hate tto same. 4pj'«aWl»te W- W 

S4^,ak the e.anie- 
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t!wir dta ; in 

Ai|rieiig. iBate tUfey keen tbe puli^c MtliB. They govern 
titomaelvwas a republic, areintoendenf of the jegency, 
ai^ they kcap^an amir at Algier^'who was acUnoWloc^ed 
by tbe4ey. They reckon it tweaty days' jtmmey frojn tSeir 
oouritry j» Algiers. Dr. Sliaw sees in the'»’ a branch bf 
(ke MelonoggotuU of the ancient geographera." They J^nr 
a little barley, hut their chief nouriaUnient is dtites. ‘ Tneir 
Dr- Shaw, ‘ is very dry, they have no fountains 
oryivuwii, awl in order to obtain water, they dig to the depth 
s<imetinieg.of lOd fathoms, through different layers of sand 
and gravel till they come to a tlaky stone like slate, which is 
known to he immediately above the Bohr tnkt el erd, or ‘the 
Sea below ground.’ The stone is easily broken through, and 
the flux of water which follows the stroke rises so sud¬ 
denly and in such abundance, that the person let down for 
this purpose lias somejtimes, though raised up with the 
greatest qnioknessi been overtaken and suffocated by it.’ 
Among the numerous vyorks on Algiers the following de¬ 
serve mention ; Shaw’s Travek in Burbary, a very good 
topographical descriplion*f the country; Laugiev de Tassy, 
itistmre Geti&rale du lloyaume dAlger ; Hehbinder, Nur.ii- 
Hchten und Bemerhungen uber den Algiereehen StiMt; 


Pananti,4t*t*^>fufk 63 Ottirvaiaoni *o^r3 %i 

bafieg a work iuo jxietiual itt its itylo, 

details Mi4aneodoites; ^hiliieifaSbMdtes^Almwi} 

Visage dms la Rfginet 3Mger, since the French occu¬ 
pation.' . ■ . ■■ ' V .V.. 

ALGlERSi dke city of, in Ai«biei:4il/ssn’rat i>e., * & 
island, to i^hich was added the at At-gazit, ‘ ^ 

warlike.' it was “ffykt: built about ,Jus«if Zeti, an 

Aiabian chief, of the Zeirite dynastyi Vtmeh suoofci^ed 'that 
of Aghteb in die sovereignty of fh*, country^’ It «i in 
the shape of an irregular triangla, or .vhieh Ski sidelJe 
formed by.' the sea-coast, and the pther two run up ^ 
declivity of a steep hill which faces tii* N, and N.fi.; ^ 
houses rise gradually one above the olhert so that there 
is scarcely one that has not the prosit of the sea &Qm,.iiia 
terrace. The houses are square, and mostly two stot^ 
high; they have a closed court in the middle, oh Whkdu khd 
not on the street, the wuidows of the apartments tqieh, Ttih 
flat terrace at the top is the resort of the &miiy,:espe(haiiy 
ill the evening, to ernoy the sea breeze. The bmldihgs aid 
all painted white, and the reflection of the sun frohi them & 
very painful to the eyes. The circumference of AlgietS ii 
little more than two miles; the streets are very nairowi the 
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widest being only tivolve feet in breadth. The piqiuhilion 
of Algiers was reckoned in 18.'Ul nt about 70,000, since 
which it has decreased at least ono-lourth by emigralimi i 
of these, about 8000 were Jews, lOOO Christians, and the 
rest Mohammedans. There were thirteen great mosqnc.s 
with minarets, and about seventy small ones, belonging 
to private individuals. There was also a synagogue, and 
a chapel and hospital for the Christians; the latter was 
supiKWtcd by the Spanish government. The Palace of 
the Pacha, called also the Jenina, is in the lower part of 
the town, but the late dey had his re.sidcn<:o in the Casa- 
bah or citadel, at tlie highest point of the city. Tlie other 
romarkablo buildings w Algiers aro tlie barracks, the 
light-hopso, the dock-yard, the principal bazaars, the mole, 
and the quays, dlThe hills, which rise in the form of an 
amphttboatre around the city, are studded with country- 
houses, gardens, vineyards, and eJivo groves. Algiers is 
well iritripUed With water from a large reservoir, the walo- of 
wdiich »: eohveyod from the country by an aqueduct, and 
then distvibnted by conduits aH over the city. There are a 
great nuniter of public baths, of small coffee-houses, and 
801 ^ wretelied inns called fbmfoes. The batteries which 
duffind Algiers on the seaside are very stiaaig. but the fof- 
tifltiations on the lend side are weak and exposed. Tlie 
casHe "o^lod the Emperor's, ^ich is outside the walls, 
commands #10 oityi biit is itself eominanded by tlm iippirr 
part of Mount Bevuereah. BeloW the Emperor’s f irt, a road 
leads from rite Cosabah along the inland skirt of Mount 
Boiijeroah to Iho peint of Sidi Perruch. about fourteen miles 
west It was by this road that the Freach advanced, in 
Julia, 18S», t*invest ®» Enipesmt’s fitrf, which, after a brisk 
cannuntnlei was abandOBWd by.theTurks on the 4tli ot July. 
The following day Algiers surrendered to General Bour- 


, inont, on condition that persous, private property, and kite 
religion of the country should he respected, and that the 
dey and his Turkish militia should quit Algiers, carrying 
with them their personal property. The French took pw- 
session of the tovm, the casries, and nil publid property 
every kind; among tlie spoil were twelve ships of war, 1400 
bronze oaniion, and 48,oco,000 of francs in gold and silviris 
No mention was made of the provinces, nor of the iiiture 
government of the country. Algiers lies in 36° 49 ' N. lat., 
3' 2:>' E. long. 

ALGONQUINS, the name of a tribe of North American 
Indinns, or, rather, a kind of generic name, under which are 
included numerou.s native tribes, which are related to one 
another. The principal tribe of the Algonquin nation, at 
present, is the Chippewas. The Algoiiquiiis, e^. eii in theit! 
present depressed state, are spread over a large ,^act Of 
country, from the shores of lakes Erie and Ontario 4® 
the neighbourhood of tho E.s!juimaiix. Tlie term Algori^^: 
quin is one of the three divisions, which the early 
writers ramie of the native tribes, the Hurons and. Sioum 
being tho others. The Algonquin language is now sn^en 
by the Chippewas, OtUnvis, Potawatamies, Sacs and r«es, 
Shawncse, Kiekapoos, Menoraonies, Miamies, and Dela¬ 
wares. These languages are said to approach to the Chili- 
pewa, whie.h may bo culled the standarii, in the order in 
.vhich We have pliteed tliera. 

When America was first disoovered, the dialects of the 
Algonquin language extendedfftim the IViiobscot in Meinb ' 
to the C. liesiipcake Bi*y, and' from the Alhintic Ocean to' 
Lake Sujierior. The, tribe which is properly deaignatciiby- 
the name uf Algot^tun was fc.uiid on tlie hanks 
Uttawas river, whicli eaters the St. Lawretice nearMontriJaL " 
and also on The north shore of lakes Erie and'Ontario. 




tile in AMung's MtkniMe 0 ro{ 

tbe CItipfiitra and At^niqum tonnes, it eannot be douVtied 
tbatHbi^ afei'-Q»> ’'saiaie slanguage*,-1 the^regioas tliat 
exMnd > tbe Uttawas i-iv'er, north and west, to take 
WintoipegiStiye Saskatchcvine river, and atill farther, Adei- 
lung ’places the Knistenaux, a widely-spread tribe, whose 
langiwge,'df we may judge from the specimens given, is 
etetely allied to the two |ust mentioned. 

By comparing the specitnons of the Knistensux, Al^n- 
qtrin, and Chippewa languages, with a very copious Cree 
voeabultttlg we have no doubt that the latter language is 
cloaelr akm'to all three. So vague, indeed, are the notices 
of Ilidian tribes, that it is quite possible that nil the four I 
names; which We have used, may, to a certaiu extent, repre¬ 
sent the same nations or parts of the same nations. The 
Grees are‘ now described as occupying the country between 
the SOth and 57th parallels of north latitude, and the 80th 
aiid 105th of west longitude, and are in fact geographically, 
as'Well as by language, part, at least, of the people called 
byMnckens'ie the Knistenaux, and by Charleroix the Cristi- 
naux or KiliStinous. The meaning and origin of the word 
Algonqiiins is, we hoUevc, unknown. (See North American 
Revimn, No. L. Adelung’s Mithridates.) 

' ALCOA BAY, known also as Port Elisabeth, and 
formerly called Zwartkop's Bay, is situated in Cape Colony, 
South Africa, in 33° 56' south latitude, and 26° 5.3'east 
’longitude. This inlet,*which is about twenty miles broad 
from east to west, is nearly five hundred miles eastward 
of Cape Town, between it and the ■ newly-settled district 
of Albany. 

The anchorage of Algoa Bay Was surveyed in 1820, by 
Captain Moresby, of his Majesty's ship Menai. It is a 
good holding ground, and for six months oT the year, 
when the north-west winds prevail, is perfectly secure, but 
during the remaining months a heavy sea rolls in from 
the south-east. The tide rises in the bay from six to .seven 
feet. The shore is a level sandy beach; it receives the 
waters of the;55ondag, Zwartkop, and Kowie rivers, and 
Iws besides .some fine springs of water on the western side. 
Tlio surrounding country forms part of the district of 
Citenliagen. 

^qrt 15lizabeth was the place of debarkation fbt the 
cihigrants who went from this kingdom to Cape Colony, in 
ISji’pp’ns many as .3659 individuals landed here in the 
summer of that year. 

An oatablishmen't has been formed on the eastern coast 
of the hivir for m>ring beef. This process can only be con¬ 
ducted fr<OT the beginning of May to tho end of August, 
at which time the season is favourable, and the cattle are 
in good condition. ' It is expected that a oonsiderablo trade 
in, this kind of provision may be carried on Imtween the 
settlers and the Mauritius, as well as with vessels touching 
on their way ftom India, and ev’entually also with tlicWi'st 
India Islands. It likewise appears probable that a fishery 
may be sucqesirfnily prosecuted ; in the bay, which is much 
frequented by black whales, ijteport of the Commissioners 
of Inquiry upon the Trade of the Cape of Good Hope :— 
Pirinted'by order of the House of Commons.) *' 

ALGUAGIL, an officer in Spain answering to the 
lihiglish b.'iiiliff; The name is from the Arabic el-vazil, or 
from the Hebrew verb gazal, which means to catch. His 
duty is to ttvke into eustorly, and execute criminals in the 
ciWtrt of tlio Mhg at the command of the judges. In case 
of any quarrel Or disturbance he has the power to take any 
i^SOn into ciwtodj, and deliver him up to the authorities. 
^10 cdtBfttop alghteiis are appointed by the judges. The ; 
aJguacil mayor is a superior officer, whose functious are the j 
same ak'thdse of jdiqqomnto® lalgdacB. He is appouifea by 
the oonunon'ccun^i^.^^ch :lVo i* n member. ,;. The duty of 
ssan alguncflis 'at*'pm'leSt^ 't^^ to iJte apjprehensien 'of 

’^criminals; the office of executioner being discharged by the 

verdugo. 

[Sec Parri'ito, IT., ley, XX. tit. ix., and Covarrubias, Te- 
deia Ijengua Casiellana.] 

Artigis .luliensis, a town of Spain in the 
of Granada . Its present name is from toe Arabic 
iurtlcle and ftammiyat, ‘ warm baths.' It is situated upon 
an '«mmehee dffael'ed from the chain of Zafarraya, and 
^altout ip rnifo the*batha. Which consist of two 

“pbuds. : Tiie smallest of them is called Do la Reina. Tho 
.w^r iiljard, Wpltoreous, and lias an oily taste, 

the suh-lighi'wd)# upon it, an unctuims substance is 
^^rceh’ed on its studkee, which lias the appearanoe of oil. 


In :odld>We^l!|m%*-«tMrt of mi»t 

dopesito to toi iHlies throwh which jk daws anSsbito mm- 
stance fUsemWiag, saaji. These had» m; iihPsed jte-f 
building of freefone wl^h has nothing remarMble h) 
appearance. The Moom *deriyed a great jprofit ftoiu th^ 
baths; tome authors make, it ithmunt to SPp.OOfi duc^^^^ 

Owing.to -its- situation^ tldstol^ is ln the wffiter .hteiitu 
covered with 'Snow, and in summer eooiwheS % a htoh’ 
ing sun.-' It oontains one ^iari^ two eunvents of .monks, 
and one of nuns. The population *umeuiim to 6PQ6 inha¬ 
bitants.. It is: fifteen miles aoudi-west-of Cbmnda. 
Miuano.) 

ALHAMA. There lire two other towns in%«in,jj^ha]» 
more, which derive the name, of Alhama frtHn. havmg mi- 
neral waters. .> , 

ALHAMBRA, an antient castle and palace of i(he 
Mohammedan kings of Granada. It was built by llfp- 
hamnied II., about the year 675 of the Hegira, or 1373 ;^ 
our »ra. He gave it the name of Medimt dt 

the Red City; according to some writers on acoount of 
being made of a kind of red cla;^ hut according to 
from the name of the tribe of Mi^mmed Alhanutr. 'The 
Alhambra walls are built of a kind of cement of red clay 
and large pebbles, which being exposed to the air acquires 
the hardness of stone. 

The exterior of the castle presente nothing very striking. 
The Arabs heaped up their buildings without order, regard¬ 
less of their exterior appearance, and sought only internal 
convenience and comfort. The Alhambra is situated on 
a hill, which runs out to the east of the town of Granada. 
It is surrounded by a strong wall, flanked by square towers, 
and inclosing an area of 2500 feet in length and 650 in 
breadth. It is said that 40,000 men could be conveniently 
lodged in it. The walls follow all the windings of the 
mountain, and are constructed according to the &st rules 
of fortification in the middle ages; before tlie inv'ention of 
gunpowder it must have been im’RTggnitiripK^ 

Darro flow-hf'tififlKSfi'iSrfKe'TSill, STuie east, north, and 
west. In this limited space the kings of Granada had 
united everything calculated to afford security in time of 
war, and comfort and pleasure in time of Maoe. 

The easiest ascent i* by the street of the Goxns^, so 
called .from a distinguished Moorish faiw]^ of (hat- ito 
In coming out of the P«er/a de las Granams or ‘^mi^rii- 
note gate,'the road is ili-vidcd into three, the imBSla one 
for carriages, and the other two, which are Vtoy steep, for 
foot travellers. The middle road ascends, between the 
hills of the Alhanihra and Torres through a very 

thick WfKid of lofty elms, the bmiacheg' of Which pte so 
interlaced that the rays of the sun never pehetiifdie (heir 
thick foliage. Innumenahie clear rivjflete glide through the 
forest iiTigating the groiuid, wliich is cofered with vewlnre, 
or fall from rock to rock forming a tuimljer, of. beautiful 
cascades. Near the siiramit Of & Aill is the fountw 
Charles V. on a sort of natural terrace, from which'there 
is a bird's-eye view of all tiio ascent, which amply. *^ays 
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-tto fouirt^;'^ ir*!all«f. 

Atttftnilga gttte, obJ!^ .^lielKM 
W'iJu^||^^Wn> lM^uU utninistered niter 

;^B;6ustotel East. It tt a a^utre tower, the l»)Hie»hoe 
wfeh-of which rises heig:htof the tower, aitd is a 

jwiihet'Htoael of this kind of aKh. so ishwMct^sho o 
‘Ari^n ai^iteetero. Upon a etone in^ tl^'^tower is^t^ 
foik^ihg 'inscHption in Arabic, which is' ^thts render^ 
by SJui^hy. ‘ This gate, named Babufsh-shariit, 

. ptncpoc through it tJw law of Islam, even as He 
nda estebushed it a ■ montimenti of glory, was built at the 
‘’oromand of our Lord, the commander of the Muslims, the 
jhet itatah Aotf44It^4jy M of ouriord, the warlike sanc¬ 
tified fdeeeased) shltan Abu-1-Walid ebn Naaf, whose pious 
deeds for relidbn.may the Almighty recompense, and whose 
vijlorous peimmance hi the cause of tto Ihith may He 
graciohsly aOof^. And it was completed in the month of 
the glorious birth of Muhammad, in the year 743 (1348). 
May Heaven constithte it a protecting bulwark, and reckon 
it among the lasting actions of the righteous 1' We then 
enter the pondi whteh winds along the barbican, and leads 
to the t*lam de tm ^gibet, or square of the cisterns. 
These are two in number, the largest of which is 102 feet 
long arid 56 wide; it is arched over, and inclosed by a wall 
6 feet thick. Tho principal arch is 47 feet wide in the 
C^trC, and is 17 feet below the ground; in these cisterns 
the water deposited its sediment, and was kept cool for tho 
use of the castle. 

On the east side of this Plosa is the palace of Charles V., 
a beautiful specimen of the. ctm^ecenfo style, by the famous 
architect Alonso Berregucte. On the north is a very simple 
and unostentatious entrance to the Memar, or common bath¬ 
ing court, the first of the Moorish palace. On entering it 
the visiter fCels as if magically transported into one of the 
fairy palaeos described in the Araiian Nights. The Mmuar 
is an oblong court 150 feet in length and 50 in width. It 
i.^ paved* with white marble, and the walls eovorod with 


^ ALH , 

m'ti>iuqae«::V^^^’4|idn^ro^^ woidtmaiiMdiip,,;;■ 

which is often repeated thiptghotti the buOdtn^^ ik iiSpilh 
the perhtylM at each .end Of the court. In the na^hf 
tins court is a hasib teiftibiemtiy large to swim in, hetdoMK 
with parterres of ttosnrs, bads of rpses, and rows of oran^ 
trees. This ocniit was designed ^ns a eommon bath for Hr* 
vants and other dependents of the,|ij^ahc, and Supplied with 
water the fountains of the other 4#<»rte»ei)tfc 

At the lower end of the Mesuar is an archway leading to 
the I^tt^'de ht Leanesysst Ikins' court,; which ha^ hoooil^ 
sideredmthe typeof Arabian wrohitecture^ Itoiouutnalfifi 
fnt by'66, and is paved with white marble,. In tfae«Mih» 
of it is a lat^ basin of alabaster supported by twelve iunWi 
not in tlm lint taste. Over this basin a smaller one tiseis 
from which alargo body of water spouts into the air, and 
falling from one basin into the other is sent forth through 
the mouth of the lions. This court is sarTOunded hy a gal¬ 
lery supported by a great number of slender and elegant 
columns, 9 feet high, and HI inches in diameter. These 
columns are very irregularly placed; sometimes th«y mn 
single, and sometimes in groups of two or three. The wails, 
up to the height of 15 feet from the cmnd, are ooverhl 
with blue and yellow mosaic tilings. The peristyles and 
coiling are beautifully ornamented with arabHoues and 
fret-work in the most exquisite taste. Around the upper 
face of the fountain of the lions are some Arabic verses, 
which describe in a style of oriental hyperbole the wonders 
and the beauty of the -fountain. 

On each end of the couit projects a Hrt of portico or 
gallery, supported likewise with light marble columns. 

On the left side of tlie court of the Ubns is the d« 
los Abenr.emges, where the cicerone never fails to show tho 
blood*of these brave warriors, which, however, is nothing 
else but the deposit of the water impregnated with iron on 
the white stone. 

Opposite to tho Sola de los Abencerrages, on the other 



. : : r .f.. ^ It'Vsd.ttf t!lo hmn Mur;,! 

of the lions, is the Sola de las ths Uer- 
, finHs^l-of the .Two .Sisters; so called front two huge 
'vflwto ngwb% withsgt a Haw or stain, which are in 
aAp^t. *058 upper end of the Mesuar arises the 
Qmnilins, so called from a delicate Work 
virus',iteaHive tower rins abpH' the 
yi|p;frl9Sag»*'and overhangs a deep ‘fayhte,'which 
perpendicularly to the riyCr vl^iteroJ’, The 

of the city of-Qra- 

B# oui^kutiM vega (ptain), present an enohahfing 


y'K Arabian Aiiii(]uUic9 of 

I natural panorama, Tha Sala de Comares was undoubtedly 
tho richest in the Alhambra, and still preserves tteces of its. 
past splencbur. The walls are richly stuccoed and oma. ' 


^-...... Miamin oAqu»tiejforKinansi)in,tflftt 

the most skillul artists would begreatiy emltTrassed toimilSte 
It. The ceiUiig is of oedar-wwgti inlaid with ivorv, silver, 
and motherof pe^l. The .topsides of the hall ai^e fiiU of 
wmdows, formed in the imsMtiitei thickness of the wall, which 
thus allow a free circulation'to the air, and admit a'fhint; 
ught wiMh pro^hcCs a surprising effect. In the samatfrtet 
ner hll th« ha& 'ofthe Alhambra are lighted and ven^tSd. 






































Que 9 n?*T«a»t 4 ^;^^^ a cowiOT of this tpsrtfljent tia»e old* wm« i»6oCd^ ta man 

» a siiw drilled*itoftioi McW, throii^ whiA Mgad iit» dinM« Fwft tlke»B 

8m<4e of ake,do»Uy fwtoes burnt l)eneattii*^doi» by is also <m ajioooht hfe liS^ageyit^^ FaMina, the das^liaf, 
tlie ChturouM littlo garden of LindaTaja with aii akbastef of MobainiBBdt Ali tqpp^’ed Id hiSyo Stronj; claims to 1^'* 
fountaih, KDid groves of rosea, niy rtles< and orange traes. eonmnutdesehiji over the FuthAal.' whbn the -prophOti!^ 

. At a abort distanw from the Alhambra rises the Verroidd ( s.». without leaviitg male jastie. ThittBOtber associate 

Sed.'^tSun Mountain,' on which the Oenwvrfj/St issitnetod, of the prophet, Abu Behr, (Mae, and were, tow* 

a villa where the Mohammedan kings spent die smnmer ever, sneeeswvely appttoted Wgiphtt toibtd AM feoinO hi the 
ntonths, The palace ofOenerolife is built in ttoSame style throne, (Am.dSi};) and hk sM HSAan; WbPsareeedto Ali in 
as the Altornbra. Its situation is highly picturesque. The e«8, was in the eirenihg year tdiliged to resign the' govern- 
wows arc fll varied, and all charming. We acse here ftmn, ment to MoawA, the firSt caliph of die O&ttoidde dynasty, 
tains spouting above the loftiest trees, numerous cascaites. The controversy etmeeiniftg the respective tights' of Abu 
terraces placed in amphitheatre, and the immense cy presses Bekr, Omar, arid Othnian, oil the one side, and ^ AM Ifen 
. aaid the ancient myrtlos which once overshadowed the kings Abi Taleb and his lineal descendants on the cf^er,. has 
and queens of Granada. Among them is diatinguistod the given rise to the sClnstitt Of the Sunnites and Sbi^s ift 
cypress of the lieinit Stdtana, under which the qneen was the Mohammedan community. [See Ab« Bsku.] Tto 
surprised with her beloved Abencerrage, as the romance commencement of the troubles urtoiig fSnm this divisiw 
says. disturbed the reign of AH himaolf. HiS pradecessOr Othinuri 

Vl'hon we examine the halls of the Alhambra, we are no had been killed during a rcvolt at Medina, wherO a nuiitbCt' 
less surprised at the elegance of their construction and the of mulcontcnts hum difleront parts of the empiro wero a«- 
beauty of their ornaments than at the durability of a work sembled ; those from Egypt sHcooe<k>d in ele^-ating Ali to 
of such n delicate nature. It appears, indeed, incredible that, thecaliphat. Two of his competitors, Jiohair and Talhft, at 
after a lapse of nearly five conturies, its fountains should first acknowledged him, with feigned submission, as Boygs 
continue to play; the blue, the carmine, and the gold, reign; but when Ali refrised to appoint them governors of 
should preserve all their brilliancy and fresluiess; its slender the important towns of Basra and Kulk, by the inhabitanbi 
oidumns and apparently fragile ilUagree work should have of which their claims to the caliphat had been chiefly sup- 
stOod the vicissitudes of time, and the terrible shocks of ported, both deserted him, and in common With Ayesbrih, 
earthquake to wliich this place is subject. the still surviving widow of Mohammed, formed a strong 

The Alhaitibr.t has a governor, who generally lives at party against AH. They had already made themselveS 
Gran.ada. It i.s guarded by a body of invalidos, or retired masters of Basra, when Ali, at the head of an army of 
vefcfnns. Who serve us guides to the Visiters. 30,000 men, defeated them in a battle near Khoraiba (a.d. 

See Swinburn's Trai'e?* tn SJeaw, letter xiii. 'C'olmenar, 050). Tiilha and Zobair were killed : Aycsliah, who had been 
/Je/m w de VKspngne, vOl. iii. .Jatnes Murphy's Arabian present at the conflict, was taken prisoner and sent to Mecca. 
Antf(]uilm (if Smin. New disturbances soon arose at Dnmnsens, where Moawia, 

ALHAMBRA, more properly Alambra, a small town of a near rclotive of Othraan, had by a strong party tocn 
Spain, in the province of La Mancha, eleven miles north o# appointed or chief .“Vli encolititeredhim nearSaflUin, 

Villi-Niieva de los Infantes. It contains many inscriptions {a.i>. 657,) in the tieighbourhood of wdiich place neiuly a 
and other aiiliquities belonging to the Romeri period; and u'hole year xvns corisninod in skirmishes between the two 
there can be little doubt that it marks the site of the toivn armies, but no decisive battle ensued. At last the tW'-o op- 
called by tlie Romans Laminium. The letters rntti, ih the poneiits agreed to wUhdrtiAV, Ali to his residence at Knm, 
middle of a Roman word, generally appear in the Spanish in and Moawia to Damascus: the former ap)Winting Ab« Musa 
the form of hreothra. Thus, hofmnem, a man ,a al-Ash'ar, and the latter Amru ben al-As, as delegates to 
woman, were changed by the Spaniards to hanibre, hemhra, airange the controversy in a peacfeahlc conventiort at a place 
respectively. The prestot town, lAnninium, would thus calW Dumat-al-.londal, Ijotwwn Syria and Irak. This 
naturally l>e altered to iit7nftra,whit;h with the Arabs would measure excited much dissatiafebtion atnohg the adlierents 
almo.st certainly become Alambra, or Alhambra; the more of AH, many of whom hlame*! the caliph fer haVihg snb- 
so as in this form at would have a meanirrg in the Arabic milled to the discretion of mortals the settlement of a dis- 
langiiage, like the Al-hambrn of Granada. Alambra is in pnto which, in their opinion, ought to have toen left entirely 
38° 59'N. hit. 2’59' W. long. Population 734. Pliny, to the decision of Providence ami to the cbatice of war. Tbo 
Ptolemy, and the Antnnine Itinerary mention Laminium.’ discontented, who on this account seceded front Ai), ussciti- 
AfcilAZKN, or ALLACEN, properly Ai,-Ha*sa!v, or, bl<«l at Naharvan under the command of Abtlallah iuni 
with bis complete name, AaW Ati al*1Iassan bk.v ai.- Waheh: most of them were, howet'er, dispersed after adi'ci- 
Ha.ssan ben IIaitam, adistinguished mathematician, who sive battle, (A.n. 658,) in which Ali WttS victorious, 
lived during the earlier part of tto eleventh century. He The caution with which the govaritor of Egypt, Saftd ton 
was a native of Basra. Relying vipoU bi-s »bill in mechanics, I Kais, had conducted himself during the disputes totWtecn 
lie had declared, that he would engage himself to construct a Ali and Moawia, rendered him suspected by ute caltph. Ali 
maoliinoby meansofwhichtbeiuundationsoftbe Nilecould removed him, (a.d. 658,) and ap|(bittt«!d4S hig SupbesSbr, 
be made productive of the same advantage, whether they Mohammed, the son of Ahu Bekri tithb tohaved With; sUCh 
exceeded or fell short of the average height. The Fatimide rigour towards the adherents of Mtou'is. that ninch dSs- 
caliph, Hakim hiamr-allah heard of this, and sent for Al- content was excited in Egypt. Mokwin availed liimsclf 
HaSsan, on whom he bestowed rich presents, hoping that of this opportunity to send ah aritiy under tlte coiftmand of 
he woplil fulfil his engagement. But when Al-Hassari had Amru ben al-As into Egypt, Who vanqiltshed arid'killed 
made himself totter acquainted widi the natnre of the river, Moljammod. Soon afterwards Mpawiii teeik piiSibsaion also 
liegHSfeeived that he had undertaken an impossibility, imd of Basra, which All's govembr, Zttyyrids Oteuri blrt ft ibCMle 
in order to avoid the consequoncos of Hakim s anger at his eilbrt to defend. AbdallBli ben Abbsa, ui*>Wcv#i rCotin- 
disappointment, he feigned insanity till Hakim died (a.d. quered that town for the caliph. 

1020). lie lived at Csdroj where he sunptoted hiiriielf by The next year tA.n. 659) pkite'ed lijt ridftoat any tniSMry 
cojiving hooks; and drivttod to*. Ipianre ftottfe to study and operations. But in a.b; «#() Mtoritis ,jteri@t an army teftitcr 
original conipositkni. So died A.n. 16,18. A loiig tot of tto command of Briif tori Artto irito-#e|to; wto tiwk tos- 
his works may be found in Casiri's/Wt'of/ieca Ara/«'co- session of the two sacred cities, MeCca and Medina, and on 
JU<J!ana Etrnriiilnneiii, i. p. 4.15. A treatise on optics, his return defeated and killed Abdallah ton Abbas, the 
liy Al;Ma.s?au, was translated into Ixitin by Rtsncr, and governor of Basra. 

prihted at Basil, under the title of Optica; Tfmaurug, in About this time three of the zealots of Naharvan,'Ahdiir- 
i5!?2; , raliman ben Moljam, Borak ten Abdallah* and Amiri Into 

AjA BEN ABI TALEB, suntemed by the Arab* A«ad Bekr, with the design of resUiring unity'toiid peace in tte 
A®t4afrdby the Persians Sliir-i-Khoila, i. 6. tho Lion of Mqhamriiedan empire, entered into a“ConSpirary to riwditr 
God, was tlw fourth caliph nr successor of the Arabian pro- the;g|i»vernor of Egypt, Amru bto al-.M,tbc COhph Ali, and 
phet Moharamod in tbo government of the new empire MbaWia, AmrU neh al-Aa arid .Moawm esraped, but Alt' 
forinderl by him, and occupied the throne during the years was struck by Abdorrahmap ton MPywi with a. poismnttt 
S!Mb after iJto Hegira (a.d. 655-660). He was the Cousin- sword in his residenciB at Kaftoalid -med after to 
Ji|ltoan trf M^ammed, and had from his chadhood lived (aj>. 660,) at the agri of 0 () Bec(|^ 

liffitto his c4i«', kfid' ,,p<ritoettOTit When to totter 'art-' ■slity-fiiie yriaffc;. ' ' ' 




>n tte «nd bin 

. ..• . ■<_ - I'K fe;Ai-#Ui«^ifliwnaojl, )Ji0 
ii).t, In (• wft siuoce^pij of tfiage catiidis Ij^n 


, ?. we siuoce^pij of tfiage ce^i^s Ij^n 
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VTi ■h iAtr?’ fSee Hyimb Ali.J ' ^ 

AH PACHAi a celebrjt^ Albanian chief; was born 
wBWf IfS®* hi the little twiqi of Tepejon, in the paohalik irf 
jforat, <n>, the left hank Of the river Voionsua, the ancient 
Aowk, at the foot of tlw Klissonra mountaine. Ali's family 
was distinguislied by the name of Hiasasi and had been for 
am settle in the country ; it belonged to the Albanian 
mpe OP elan of the Tosko or Toxide, who boast of being old 
MusSulmaiis. One of Ali's ancestors, after buing &r some 
time a klephtis, or highway-rubber, made himself master of 
Tci^len, and assumed the title of Bey, holding it as a fief 
eftlio paelui of Herat; this acquisition became hereditary in 
bis nmily- All's grandfather distinguislied himself in the 
OUoinan service by his bravery, and was killed at tlie siege 
ef Corfu against the Venetians, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, nrhile in the act of mounting the rampart 
and railing to his men to fidlow him. His sword was pre- 
qen'od as,# trophy in the arsenal of Corfu until the French 
occupation of that island in 1707. His son 'Vehli Bey, the 
father of Ali Pacha, was a good, quiet, liberal-minded man, 
very partial towards the Greeks. The neighbouring beys 
Of feudal Albanian chiefs combined against him, and de¬ 
prived him <*f the greater part of his estates. Vehli, unable 
to resist, died of grief, leaving two sons, one by each of bis 
two wives, and otie daughter. The mother of Ali and of 
his sister Shynitza, a woman of masculine courage, but cruel 
dispo.sitinn, having got rid of her rival and of her rii al's son 
by means, as it was said, of |)oison, secured the succession to 
her own son Ali, then fourteen years of age. Young Ali 
acfiompuuied his mother, who put herself at the head of the 
litllp band that remained attached to the Hissas family, 
keeping at bay her enemies, making incursions into tlieir 
ternlories, and practising all the stratagems of Albanian 
clan warfare; for that country, although nominally subject 
to the Porte, is still in a ctmdition somewhat similar to that 
of the Highlands of Scotland a century or two since. 

All at times sought atlventures on his own aecountasa 
klephtis. W ith ‘ sixty paras in his pocket, and his trusty gun,' 
as he used in after times to boast, he sallied from home, and 
roamed about mountains mid valley s, and thus acquired that 
minute knowledge of the toijography of his own country which 
proved so useful to biro in his subsequent career. But a 
cruel event soon plunged Ali's family in misery and shame. 
The inhabitants of Gui'diki, a town in the mountains near 
Argyro Castro, made an attack by night on Tepelcn while 
Ah was absent, and surprised both his mother mid sister. 
The two women were taken to Gardiki, where tiiey wore 
kept strict prisoners for a month, and given up to the brutal 
lust of the inhabitants in succession. At last, through the 
agency of some individual more humane than the rest, they 
were released from tbeiy dreadful situation. This event 
Igul proWbly a great influence on Ali's disposition. The 
cruelty of bis enemies soured his disposition, and inspired 
bun with that thirst for sanguuiary revenge which became 
a leading feature of his character. His mother and sister 
were ftequently urging him to remember the insult offered 
to and the fermer, en lier death-bed, enjoined him not 
to r^ until he had exterminated the whole race of the 
Gardikiotos. Tliil wish was not fulfilled till many years 
after, when Ali, being at the summit of his power, remem^ 
berod Gardiki. Surrounding the town with numerous 
mwps, he obliged the inhabitants fo surrender at discretion, 
aw. carefully picking out all tbose vyhp had participated in 
the wuh'age against his mother and sister, together with 
their femmes, he had all the men kiBcd, and the females 
ttold as slaves. The tresses of the latter served to stufl the 
cushions of Shynitsa's divan. 

Ah, after tha mishap above mentioned, raised a baud 
with «hk4i he carrM on » desultory and predatory warfare 
ai^UUKt fats enemi*. He was, however, at first unsuccessful, 
and being redpWd to great difficulties for want of money, 
of^ wandeipd alone iu the mountains not knowing where to 
sei for shelter, Qn OWe of these occasiotMs h® after- 
irajm rehitoiit to ttw French Genefel Vaudoncourt, ‘ he was 
ai^ . convent, tet^ly reflating on 

W nnfl % 


He 

flmhd a tmried thete^ 

formm^ eivir With tsmney he rmsed iioho mwg, 
and remntered He now made A 

vigorous 0 fiExri;, ,to recover whole of his father's potuen- 
sions. Hfe tnother acCompaifled him in Jtds oanipaign. The 
neighbouring Beys of Argyro Gardiki, luminilitn 

Ziormovo aim otfaersi unitM against him, defeatod him, and 
drove him into the mountains with a small .rtemtanit of his 
men. This was the critical moment of Ali's lifk,i^e took a 
sudden resolution. Being informed that' his twe^ost pov-' 
eHul enemies, the Beys of Argj'ro Castro and Gardiki, fwd 
quitted toeir confederates and returned home, ho len hhi 
place of concealment in the middle of tltu night, unknoww 
to his mother, and proceeded alone to the camp of his ene,* 
mies, and at day-break presented himself to the kndtwa. 

‘ The fate of Ali is in your hands,’ said he to them; ‘ you 
may destroy me, hut rememticr that my death now will um 
be of any benefit to you. The Beys of Argyro Castro «nd 
of Gardiki aim at domination over all our country; my fefi 
will only remove an obstacle to their view's. The stior^ 
to)ld of Tepeton, still in the hands of my brave men, mtolth 
if you were to unite with me, arrest their amhitioai. YhU 
may choose, but be sure that my ruin will only lead to yours.’ 
The Albanians, like the Arabs, have high notions of ho8» 
pitality, at least while in their own country, and lie 
voluntarily puts himself under their protection is generally 
safe. All's reasoning made an impression on them, onfl 
from being his enemies they became his allies. Bis mother, 
who, op discovering his flight, thought him lost, met him. 
soon afler at tim head oi the united tribes. Ah was now a 

S owerful chief, but ills baud having committed many depce- 
atluns about the country, attracted tlie notice of Koort, 
Pacha of Berat, who marched against him and took him 

f isuner. His youth, smd his comeliness, however, gained 
m favour with tho.Patdia, and it was whispered also with 
e Pacha's daughter. But the Pacha was a proud man; 
his family— for the Albanians, unlike the Turks, have m 
great regard for genealogies—was traced liack to a long liig 
of viziers, and even, it was pretended, to the great &an* 
derbeg iiimself. Ali, compared to him, waa hut an adven¬ 
turer, a klephtis. The Pacha therefore dismissed his prisoner 
witlk presents, aud gave his daughter in marriage tolhridiim 
Bey, who afterwards succeeded to the pachalik of Berat. 
Hence, perhaps, aruse the implacable hatred subsequently 
luanitested by Ali against lutaliim. Ali, continuing ms 
predatory career, fell next into the hands of the Paditi ^ 
Januina, and was near heing executed in the very city which 
afterwards became his capital. But tlie Pacha tbouKht 
better of the matter, and as he was himself suiTOundeipliy 
hostile neighbours, he made a friend of Ah, who was iutiie' 
turn to serve him against his enemies. Ah served him So wg^ 
that numerous complaints reached the Porte of the iuctic- 
sioiis and depredatious comm;>ttcd by his band The Porte 
ordered the Derwend Pachaj who has the inspection^ the 
high roads of Uoumily, to exterminate this troop ofH^^s, 
The Derwend Pafilia of the time happened to ho no 
Uian the old Pacha of Berat, Ali's friend. The sequel is^ 
easily guessed. An interview took teace between the two 
chiefs, and Ali, withdrawing his ArnSauts from the high 
roads, took service under the Pacha, wlSWrote a favourable 
account of him to Constantinople, and oWainod his forgive¬ 
ness. But an intrigue of Ali with the former object of his 
attachment, the Pacha's daughter, now married to Ibrahin), 
obliged him to decamp suddenly in onler to save his life. 
He then entered the service of the Pacha of Negropont, 
where he aocumulated great wealth. Ali's career as klephtis, 
or chief of high-road rwbers, which he had foUowed .for tell 
years, was thus terminated. Having returned to Tepel^ 
ho.married the fair Emineli, daughter of Kaseelan the rofel 
Pacha of Pelvino, who had established himself as an inde¬ 
pendent tyiunt in the stronghold of Argyro Castro. ' Kas- 
selan, however, was soon after decapitotod by order of the 
Porte, and his successor married Shynitsa, Ali's sister, but 
was afterwards murdered by his brother layman, who niar- 
lied the young widow. By tfaese evo»te& wealth of Kas- 
selan oame into All’s feWt^v . 

AU, however, was not yetsmadisputed roaster in his myn 
country pfTepden. Pthtef fcs or chiefs existed in oralibut 
the place, whom Im;Austet.te Im his cnemto^ He charged : 
somu Of his, te gel up a sham ponspirimy 
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kndhSsi^iatQtthiyiti over it. At the aphointed time, the 
oontphytDn^Mi&if ind made a discharge of their muskets at 
goat. AU hadnosted some of his men near 
tihe'im^ •who, starting up, frightened the conj^rators away 
tiroi^'thoy had time to perceive their error. Ininking that 
tinir had killed Aii, thev entered Tepelen in triumph, shout¬ 
ing' out that he was dead, and then went to their house 
tbdarouse upon the event. Ali, concealed in his mother's 
harem, waitM until the night was ikr advanced and his 
enemies were intOxieated, when, sallying forth at the head 
of his fidthfut band, he exterminated all his antagonists, 
divided their houses and propertj' among his friends, and 
faun that day he was solo master of Tepelen : such is the 
acoonnt Ali afterwards gave of this exploit. He next cm- 
quered various districts which he united to his dominions. 
Several tribes, overawed by his successes and terrified 
by bis ferocity, voluntarily submitted. His riches now 
gave him the means of intriguing at the Poite. He ob¬ 
tained the secret commission of executing the ‘ firmaun of 
death* against Selim, Pacha of Delvino. He insinuated 
himself into the good graces of the latter, and having thus in¬ 
troduced some of his own men into the palace, he took him 
one day by surprise, had him lieheaded on the spot, and then 
sileno^ the Pacha's guards by unrolling before them the 
Satan's fintiattn. In reward for this service he was appointed 
limttenant to the new Deewend Pacha of Roumily, in which 
oAee. hb enriched himself by sharing with the klephtis the 
produce'of their spoils. In consequence of this trafRc, the 
roads Soon swarmed with robbers; repeated complaints 
reaphed the Rorte, and the Derwend Pacha was recalled and 
behoaded. The lieutenant also, being summoned, instead 
of appearing, sent presents to several members of the divan, 
and thus evaded punishment. 

AK's 'imputation for bravery and decision was, however, 
established at ,CmiBtantinople, and when the war broke otit 
in 178r, between the Porte and the two courts of Austria and 
RuS8ia,;he was appointed to a command in the army under 
the vizier Jhssuf. Havjng distinguished himself in the field, 
he was next aj^inted to the pachalic of Tricala in Thessaly, 
and was moreover flamed Derwend Pacha of Rimmily. He 
now raised a body of four thousand men, all Albanians and 
all old klephtis, with whom he soon cleared the roads of rob¬ 
bers, and thus won merit with the Porte. He now tunred 
his views towards Jannina, the capital of southern Albania 
or Epirus, whore utter anarchy prevailed. The pacha of 
Jannina had but a nominal authority, which the beys of the 
country openly disregarded, while they wore eontiiuially 
quarrelling among tliemselves. Ali, in his pachalic of Tri- 
rala, was master of the road leading from Constantinople to 
Epirus, by which Jannina is supplied with corn from Tl-.es- 
saly. Ali made war on the beys, and when these obtained 
a Armaua from the Porte enji;@iniii>g him not to interfere in 
matters concerning Janninaf^p.. stopped and bribed the 
messengers, and substituted n^i^cd firmaun appointing 
hithself to the command of Jannina, with orders to all to 
submit to his injunctions. AU followed cdose upon this do¬ 
cument with a numerous force. Assisted by his friends in 
ilte town, he entered it and took possession of the citadel; 
he then assembled the Greek primates and the apn of the 
hftissnlmaus, and mode them sign a petition be had drawn up, 
id which the whole ixipulation of Jannina was made to en¬ 
treat tbo sUltan to ^ant them as paclia the valiant AU, the 
terror rtf robbers, the plotoctor of public order, and the most 
zealous and iuthful subject of his highness. Tliis petition, 
btiiug forwaided to Constantinople and supported by All's 
agents with ready money, produced its effect. AU was con- 
finnedin the pacaalic wWoh he had usurped. By a vigorous 
despotism he extinguished all factions, restored tranquillity, 
and the ^leoplo were satisfied with the change; the Porto, 
seeing this so long a turbulent province reduced to subjec¬ 
tion, forgave AU for a deception of which the divan had 
tieen apprized only when it was too late. 

■ " AK extended his dominion over all Epirus, and also into 
Artkitiahia andAitoUa or western Greece, by sbccessfuHy 
aitomtitig. <hp revolted Armatoles or Greek militias who, 
tender thw oflirmpt and supine Tuiitish government, infested 
hwtead 'of .^niteetog the country. But Ali was shackled on 
I the sea^eSde tlif'his dteminiens- The republic of 'Venice held 
of old oow#“i^ the Adriatic and the Giilf^of A«ta 

as Prevesa, Vonizga, Butrinto, 
Md ^eoMini eens te had even obtained from 
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constrtkdhig any battery within dsniw of tlMi |fif^it> avdli 
#. bis own gvlf tff ^hracia. These stipuMliiHui ymte 
maintained as long M'tianice remained freeyMmt .w^rni 
that ancient state M hamh of the Fretediiin ‘i7a7, 
in tbetr sharttig the spoils with Auetriat 
kept Ibsi tbemsi^s the' eastern posteetions of tho 
lie, A hi while he was deeefcriag the French ^ professioBS 
of fl iendShip, rep^sentod to #0; Porto that neither justice 
nor pradtot^'required toe of fomm treaties wMh 

Venice in fkvour of toe usurpers of Vonifio: toWirdii^^ 
he attaeked one after .toe"otoer toe places on. the coast. 
Parga, however, was:|liteeted'by its impregnaUe poshion 
and the watebfulness'^bf: its inhabitaivta, / |^.e ; Frendh 
garrison of Butrinto witodrew in time, hut 
vesa was attended: with -circumstances of aggravated ttor- 
rur. AU with a-larga toroe investeil the Fiwneh, why to 
the number of 7U0 wore encamped on the site of NiooptiUs. 
Some auxiliaries from Prevesa being broken in upon 
Albanian cavalry, the French were separated; and altoa^|h 
vastly outnumbered, fought desperately until reduced to abinif 
100 men, who, from exhaustion, wore obliged to suritolder. 
Meantime the Albanians bad surprised Prevesa and oti- 
tered the town, where a dreadfiil carnage toqk place. The 
small French garrison was cut to pieces fighting in toe 
streets; the houses were set on fire, the surviving inhabit¬ 
ants, men, women, and children, to the number of about 400, 
were taken to the island of Salagora and there butchered 
witoout mercy. The French prisoners, ailer innumerable 
insults and ill-treatment, were marched to Jannina, and 
thence all the way to Constantinople ; most of them perished 
on the road. The catastrophe of Prevesa hapiiened in Octo¬ 
ber, 1798. As for Parga, it was successively garrisoned by 
the French, tile Russians, and the English, until, «t lost, in 
1818 it was given up to AU in consequence ot^a treaty with 
the Porte. AU was also very desirous of obtaining a footing 
in the Ionian islands, and he intrigued first witli the French, 
and afterwards with the English for this purpose; he even 
attempted to take Santa Maura by surprise, but he was 
baffled in his schemes. 

Another war of extermination was that which Ali waged 
against the mountaineers of Souli. It has been called the 
ten years war; it began in 1792 , and ended in 1 * 03 , by the 
destruction of the Souliotes. This Christian population had 
lived independent for more than a century ill four villages, 
among almost inaccessible mountains, about six hours tUs- 
tance from Gardiki. They numlwiiwd only lietweeu 500 and 
600 families, and could muster about 2000 fighting men ; 
and yet this little band had kept at bay the power of aU the 
successive pachas of Epirus. They had iieen attacked 
repeatedly by large forces, but had always repulsed their 
enemies. The neighbouring districts, and even some of the 
Mussulman beys, secretly favoured them; AU could not 
think of leaving this rsillying point for the disaffected of his 
dominions, almost within sight of his capital. He altooked 
them, but WHS beaten like all his predecessors. .His hostility 
now assumed more the character. of;raslignant «iga, and he 
vowed the total exteriuination of tbS ^goqliotes. For years 
be steadily pursued his plan»: Which Saasto cqt off all their 
communications and supplies, and starve them in their 
mountains; which ho effected by surroumUng them with 
a chain of forts guarded by a numerous artny, He found 
means of seducing one of their chiefs. Gorges Botzari. 
The Souliotes were reduced to the last extremitias ; dei^ir 
and tho bribes of Ali did the rest, Seme the dwes 
leading to Souli were given over to the fiacha, und her^W 
enabled to take possession of the springs from whicdl they 
drew their water. At last the jKior SoulieteB were-oom- 
peUed from sheer necessity in Decetnbefc 184 ) 3 , to listeii 
to proposals on the part of AU, nroposaU which be of .course 
had no intention of keeping. The tiouUotes agreed to give 
up their towns end territory, on condititm of being allowed to 
retire with thefr arms and all they eouM carry WberOvor they 
chose. The main body immediately took the road to the 
sea-coast at I^irga, knowing that ov«ry mbtebnt'a delay was 
pregnant witli destruction to toem,,; JS^thoto w^ other 
wetochmonts of Souliotes snatteseti 
to .time. All's soldiers'Ml upoijbtoiillil^totofHte scenes toat 
followad were dreadlnl. Nmiecfthc Sou&>to8 Bnrrende*Bd; 
they aU perished, In one instanee, a small partyi being eooi- 
iilotely surrimttled, retreBtwl toWttrds aprecipktei thti womiin 
leading tiro way fchetog arrived on toe toltto; toey ,fltot tfatiw 

took thfltoen into tl» abyto below, 
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M brotim lutd iiliten, 

:'■ lUked hM|d'"iii down ’the deeHvity, nnd, mutonliy 

d^epidted the preei^, in tight ^ tfa^if .di^ 

'' •^jointed oneiaiBS. Another’biM/in like manner^-|»etHed 
bwn body of Albanian oavalryiilfia^ into the aver Ache- 
•l»n and wefe drowned. The mailltody, who had ntatohed 
PW)^ left behind Homo' men to act as commiagaries 
in delivermg the storea into the hands of Ah'a 'agenta, 
agreeably to the capitulation! These mena lives were, of 
-eonrse, {^aranteed % the ti«a1y.' One of thetnl a priest, 
Satnnel by name, was left in charge of a powder magazine. 
■The Albanians catoe in, and b^n to taunt him wiih the 
prospect of tlie ingenious tOTnienta:.l|e had to expect at the 
hands of the pacha as a reward fot'^his obstinacy. Samuel 
h^ned cooUy, and when he saw the store-room nearly filled 
with Albanians, he threw the burning snuff of a candle 
on some powder which was scattered about, and blew up the 
store-house with himsdf and 'his enemies together. The 
Souliotes wlio had gone off to Parga reached that place in 
safirty, thoimh pursued by Ali's cavalry, and thme em 
barked ftff Corfti, at that time occupied by the Russians. 

Ali extended his dominions to the north into Albania 
Proper, by the conquest of the pachalik of Berat, which he 
effected’ more, by intrigues than by force. Stirring up 
revolts, and then stopping in as mediator, he dispossessed 
his old rival Ibrahim, whom he consigned to a dungeon, 
although their children had intermarried. Ho likewise 
occupied the government of Ochiidn in Upper Albania, by 
joining in the attack ordered by the Porte against the re¬ 
bellious pacha of Skodra, or Scutari, and then kept it ibr 
himself. By this means he ensured an excellent military 
position on the side of Macedonia. .The Porte was obliged 
to wink at these usurpations. Ali was even appointed tor 
a twelvemonth Roumily-Valley, or supreme inspector of the 
principal division of the empire, and he went to reside at 
Monastir, at the head of 24,000 men. His extortions in 
Roumilia were very great. Hi* own dominions in the 
latter part of his life extended over all Epirus, one-half of 
Albania Proper, part of Thessaly, and the whole of western 
Greece, from the lake of Ochrida on the north, to the gulf 
of Lepanto on the south, and from Mount Pindus to the 
Adriatic. Ali vi’as now Vizier or Pacha of three tails; his 
second son, Veli, was made Paeha,of Morea; and his elder 
son.Moufctav, a thorough soldicr.distinguishcd himself in the 
service of the sultan during tho campaign of 1809, against 
the Russians. Tho youngest of all, Salih Bey, who was 
his father's favourite, and destined to succeed him, w'as 
brought up with particular care under gixid tutors and 
teachers. Veli Pacha was also a man of some information, 
and his son Mahraood, who was brought up at his grand¬ 
father’s court, surprised Lord Byron by his inquiries about 
England and tho English parliament. Ho was then a boy 
of fourteen. « 

Ali Pacha, although hated by the Porte, might have 
ended his days in peace; his power made him feared, and 
bis advanced age was an inducement to the sultan to wait 
patiently for his natural death. But an act of daring 
atrocity on his pafl brought summary vengeance on his 
hoary head. One of his confidants, named Ismael Pacha 
Boy, having incurred AH's deadly displeasure, had taken 
refuge at Constantinople, where he had ingratiated himself 
with the sultan, and had obtained an appointment in the 
seraglio, Ali, furious on hearing this, hired assassins to 
murder him in the midst of Constantinople. Tho attempt 
failed, and the assassins being arrested, confessed the name 
of their employer. The sultan was now roused; Ali was ex¬ 
communicated, and all the Pachas of Europe were ordered 
to morch against him . This was at tho beginning of 1820. 
But the first campaign of tho Ottomans against the out¬ 
lawed Pacha was. as usual in suedt cases, unsuccessftil. At 
last Kourshid, then Pacha of Morea, was ordered to take the 
command of tlie army against Ali in January, 1821. Kour¬ 
shid laid siege to Jannina, but the Greek revolution, which 
hmke out about this time, and which was secretly favoured 
by Ali, delayed and embarrassed his operation-s. Kourshid 
however persever^, and Ali, unable to defend his capital 
any>lbnger, toi^ "refuge in a castle which be had built^n 
an abrupt peninsula jutting into the lake, where he kept his 
principal treasures. Here he threatened to blow himself up 
unless he received the sultan's pardon. This was at last 
•aid to he granted, and Ali surrendered. But he was now 
doomed to experience the same perfidy which so many 
Others had experienced at his hands. He had still his own 


I MBoers iw)MbA iuhh when ipae of the'l 
I carofe toehow Inm the fitnunm of death, AEl^^— 
wounded Hassan Haoha, and trilled 
himself by the selictar of Kourshid Pacha, and ^ 
to one of his attendants to gn and* kill his favennteooi^i^ 
bine, ‘ that her charms might not be shabby his eneanw.’ 
Many of his followers fell round Wroj ia defending th^ 
master. Ali’s head was cnt.^ aiidfeM ]to Oonatanunowe, 
where it was exhibited befere the gate of the seraglio. »^ia 
sons shared their fether’s fate. The Porte_ became possessed 
of Ali’s treasures, which were veiT conftderotd[^,.aIthgU^ 
absunlly exaggerated by Pouquevifle. Tims Ah Paoba, 4^ 
seventy-two years of age, closed his guilty, hut extraop- 
dinary career, in February, 1822, A somewhat difi^gt' 
account of the mode of his death is given in a boefit entitled 
Sketehm in Greece and Ttarkcy, Btc. iH33. 

The character of such a man is easily ascertained from the 
account of his life. It was also stained, like, ttot of most 
Turkish grandees, by private vices of a disgusting nature. 
The cruelty of his revenge was truly fiendife. '.His adihir 
nistration rested upon the principles of terror; .he'e^ai^y 
extirpated . the robbers and other criminals, imd rendmim 
his territories perfectly secure from all depredations but 
his own. This security, in a country lik%Turkey, was felt 
as a boon, and commerce improved in some measure by tt. 
Jannina became one of the most flourishing towns of Turkey, 
and its jxipulation had increased to 40,000 inhabitanto, 
was a Mussulman only by name: he fully protected fee 
Greeks, and other Christians, in the exercise of tbeir|!eli^h, 
and allowed them to have schools, ana even a lyceum and 
a library. Ah treated all his subjects, Albdiriags>' Tknks, 
or Greeks, alike, and without partialitythe Turks were 
perhaps those who liked him the least, because he. did not 
allow them to ill-use the rest of thokpepple, os inothet paits 
of Turkey. . * ■ 

Greek or Romaic was the language AU generally spoke, and 
it was the language of his court; most of h^ agento,,and bis 
secretaries were Greeks. His yearly revenue u'as calculated 
at about half a million sterling, but no aecoant«coitld ;be 
kept of the produce of his confiscations and thti feroed 
contributions which he imposed upon individuals. 

For more particulars of this extra^mUgary man,,ihe roller 
may consult the travels of @r. HollanA HobhousejTTugfaM, 
and Colonel Leake. Malte-Brun has also given a good 
sketch of Ali’s life, from which we have borrowed some of 
the above particulars. 

A'LIAS is tho term used in legal proceedings to denote 
a second or further description of a person who has gone 
by two or more different names. For example, if the same 
person is known by the name of John Smith as well as the 
name of John Thomson, he is described in civil and cri¬ 
minal pleading.s, and in legal language ^uerHly, os Tohn 
Smith, alios a»ci«« (otherwise culled) John Thomson. It 
has been considered in fgnper times that as a person can¬ 
not have two Christian ;;n(gife8, it would be improper in an 
indictment to describe the'mfendant as Elizabeth Newman 
alias Judith Hancock; but. that a second surname, may,be 
laid under an alias, as a person may be known by several 
surnames. It is doubtful, however, whether at the present 
day, when a total alteration has taken place in the use of 
names, and the surname has become the real name of de¬ 
signation, such a distinction would be maintained. 

A'LIBI is a term of ftequent occuiTence in criminal 
courts of justice. Thus, where a person charged with an 
offence committed at a certain time and place, shows that 
he was elsewhere at that time, he is said to prove an alibi. 
If true, this is obviously the best proof of innocence; but 
no kind of defence offers so ready an opportunity for false 
evidence; and the setting vp an alibi is, therefore, always 
regarded in m-Bctico with suspicion. 

ALICANTE, a modern province of Spain, formed of tlw 
southern portion of the kingdom of'V’amneia and a sinsll 
part of Murcia. 

ALICANTE, a well-built sea-port town in 38° 36' N. kt. 
and 0° 24' W. long., situated in a hay oybo Mediterranean, 
in the kingdom of Valencia in Spain. Tke town is built on 
a peninsula, at the foot of a rocky .mountain, which has a for¬ 
tified castle at its sumn^ 400 feet above the sea. Aiicanto 
has still a considerable trade, although it has much 44- 
crea^ of late years : this may partly be attributed to ^ 
politioat persecutions wkfeh its in^bitants have suflbtisd . 
since 1823, and which have caused a diminution ia;Jfe 
populaboft to the extent, of nearly onc^Inid. The ila> 
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fUmiltltMit.QC nay^bowMV.te pidiiM^Fillir t 

KHKiw to . uu' mhibUioiu o& th». ivi^^ 

t^Uft sMielieir manu^tiue and laercbandizn, 

aiul tn tit» hnw Mnposed u^n sus^ other goodg as 
asB, adnsittodik' The greater part outs foreign trade consists 
in irngorte of linen from France and Genoa, tobacco front 
thnllniteil States of America, and cod-fish from Newfound- 
Ihadr its exports are, bariUa and almonds to England 
nhd , Ireland, and wine to Brasil and the coast of Bar- 
htof . A considerable quantity of wine is also shipped to tiie 
port of Cette in Languedoc, whence it is sent by the great 
suutliorn canal to Bordeaux, to be mixed with the interior 
Mednc wines. Alicante likewise exports oil, olives, bn^idy, 
ami soap: the quality of the last-mentioned article is mtum 
esteem^ The oonimunication.s between the town and the 
contiguous country are for the most part kept up by means of 
Binali,coasting vessels of from twenty to seventy tons burthen, 
the roads being so exceedingly ba^ that such goods as are 
sent by land ihust he conveyed on the backs of mifies and 
aasos. The wheat required for tte consumption of the inha- 
hitante is mostly brought from places as far os two hundred 
miles Lnlahdj-and for the reason just given, its cost is nearly 
d#»ubled by tlie time of its arrival at Alicante. Tlie average 
price of wheat during the ten years ending with 1831, was 
equal, to 68r. 4d. per imperial quarter, wliile its average price 
in this kingdom .during the same period was only 69r. 5d. 
.jthcaiite is dependant upon foreign supply for the articles 
of ebSese and butter, tiio prices of which are usually double 
what aw paid in London; tlie consumption of these articles 
it tije^tere Small, and the bulk of the population make use 
of oil instead.',. Meat is very indifferent in quality, and tlie 
price nairiy as h^h as in England, so that taking quality 
mto the account it is dearer than in England. The town 
is besides Vfry ill supplied with water. 

The number of vessels that entered the port from foreign 
parts wag. ui 1829 . 128 ships, 19,706 tons „ 

j, 1830 . 108 „ 14,840 „ 

Z 1831 . 157 „ 16,873 „ 

The Spanish vessels, including those employed in the 
ooastiag trade, that arrived in the same years, were as follows: 
in 1829 . . 783 vessels 19,875 tons 

„ 1830 . , ?46 „ 21,681 „ 

„ 1831 . . 813*. „ 22,645 „ 

Goods may be landed at Alicante, and lie in entrepOt for 
one year without payment of duty, and at any period during 
that time may be exported on paying 2 per cent, on their 
vaiiie. At the expiration of the year the duties must be 
paid, together with 2 per cent, ad valorem as an equivalent 
for warehouse rent 

The port of Alicante is an open bay, between the Cape de 
la Huerta and Plane Island, distant from each other about 
ton miles in a north-east direction. Ships on entering the 
port may steer Ijetween these pomts in any course direct for 
tlie castle, and come to anchor in four to eight fathoms 
water. The port has no pilot, tieij; indeed is one necessary. 
Thore is no perceptible tide i-tiie port ot Alicante; the 
depth of water vanes from fifteen to four fathoms, accord¬ 
ing to the distance from the shore: neither bar nor shallows 
are to be passcA in entering. Ships mostly lie in the bay 
at the distence of from a quarter of a mile to a mile from 
the shore. They are not exposed to any danger from winds, 
currents, or other casualties when at anchor, and during 
the last twenty years no case has occurred of a vessel being 
driven from her mooriugs. 

A mole or quay is now in progress of construction, and 
has already been curried upwards of 300 yaixls and into fif¬ 
teen feet water. It is intended to continue it into twenty- 
four feet water, mole is constructed with large stones 

which are dropp tfjB to the sea: the western, or inner side, is 
faced with large uf&s of cut stone. Small vessels lie along¬ 
side this quay in order to take in or discharge their lading. 

Alicante stands on the .site of the ancient town of Lueen- 
tum. During the peninsular war in 1812, when tlie French 
general, Suehet, succeeded in making himself master of the 
rest of the kingifom of Valencia, Alicante had the honour of 
sneemtefnlly resisting the invaders. The population; 
in 1810 amounted to 21,463 souk 


,, 1830 „ 14,230 „ 

AUCATA, a city on the south coast of Sicily, in ,37®' 
K. lat., and. 13® Wf il^ long. H is used as a militai 

K ition, and has been tolerably well fiwtified, but the wal 
e been -It^ferad # and are wow lyw 


tight ■asf.prwtefi** 

etid * to very favourably skuated. foe 

trade, and eKpbm.<!to|ii|pdde^^^q^^ grain and 9^ 

pbur; The port » a or place endowed wkli 

immnn%%r exporting^lle 5TOduce of the.country.' Nok 
withetancltog these advantages, the general appearanoe of 
the place k tbat of neglect uM povetty, anchorage is 
about a mile soufljrwest of the ip from sevmv to twelve 
fathoms water, with a good oltqt hittom, tort ships are much 
exposed in whiter ‘. to all the.witlds from eatii to west roimd 
southerly.' This evfi, mighf be remedied at a moderate 
expense. Two reete o£^kS: off the west end of the town 
could easily be convetiid into excellent mblet^ for whtefa 
purpose the neigbbourhobd affords abundance :^ stone and 
lime, and the useless old borurwork of the oeetle might 
excavated, so as to form a wet dock capable of containmg in 
perfect security nearly a hundred sail of small craft. 

‘ The suffrage of custom ’ has allotted to each of the prin¬ 
cipal cities of Sicily an agnomen, illustrative of their con¬ 
sideration, and Alicata is known among the inhabitents as 
L'Arnata, or the beloved. Its population amounts to nearly 
11,000. (Smyth's Afamotr (/Sialp-) 

ALICllDl. Tlie most westerly of the ASolian or Lipari 
islands, a group belonging to Sicily, and situated between 
the north coast of tluit island and the continent of Italy. 
Alicudi was called Ericusa and Encodes, by the Greeks, 
from the heath whicli grows on it. (See Strabo, 276. Ca- 
saub.) Alicudi is a corrupted form of Encodes, as Felicudi, 
another island of the group, is a corruption of Pboenicodes. 
It consists of an abrupt conical-shaped crater, about six miles 
in circumference, which rises at once from the sea. The sur¬ 
face is composed of irregular ravines and precipitous hills; 
and although its fires have been extinct for so many ages 
; that no history notices its conflagrations, the lava is seen in 
I grotesque forms like a stream extending from the summit 
to tho sea, and retaining the apparent sterility and for¬ 
bidding a-speet of a recent eniption. The island is, never¬ 
theless, cultivated with laborious industry in every spot 
capable of producing vegetation. Barilla, flax, capers, and 
pulse are produced, and wheat of a peculiarly fine quality. 

The coasts are rude, craggy precipices, affording only 
two landing places, wlijch are very difiicult of access in 
fresh winds. The bast is on the south-ekst side under Point 
Palomba; the other is on tiie north-east coast. The ]K>pii- 
latkin of Alicudi amounts to about 269 persons, among 
whom diseases are said to be almost wliolly unknown. They 
live so secluded from tho rest of the world, that a visit froni 
a stranger is an extraordinary event, and fbey owe to the 
peculiar formation of the island their security from the at¬ 
tacks of pirates, who so fi^uently infest the Slediterraiiean 
sea. (.Smyth's Memoir of Sidly.) 

ALIEN. An alien (aliennc, <idHdmalus, aliemgena) is a 
person born out of tho allegiance of {he king. By such 
appellation ho is distinguishkl from a native subject, who 
owes perpetual allegiance to the crown of these realms. 

It is not true that every person, born out of the dominion 
of the crown, is therefore an alien ; ,por is a person born 
within them necessarily a natural-horn subject., It is essen¬ 
tial to alienage that the birth of the individual occurred in 
a situation and under circumstances which gave to the king 
of this country no claim or right to his allegiance. 

It is not intended here to present any view of the subject 
as founded on tho law of nature or of nations, or to detail 
the municipal regulations which foreign states have deemed 
it expedient to adopt in refbronce to their intercourse with 
strangers; but we shall confine ourselves to the exktmg 
state of the law of England, as it regards this class m 
persons. — 

The following instances will serve to illustrate tiie above 
description of an alien. Tho native subject of a foreign 
country continues to be an alien, though the country after¬ 
wards becomes a part of tho British dominions. Thus, per¬ 
sons born in Scotland before the union of tho crowns by the 
accession of Janies I., were aliens even nfierfAmt event; 
but those who wore bom afterwards wore adjudged ^ be 
Botural-bom subjects. This qutotfon tho subject of 
soteton discussion in the reign'tiigt prince; and the re¬ 
ported judgment of the court has been a landmark to suc¬ 
ceeding lawyers in all similar controversies. Persons born 
in those pMk of Franoo which formerly belonged to tbo 
crown of England, as Normtoidy, Guienne, Gaak'owy. 
were not eoneidered as aliens so long aS tiiey eoBtimtedsb 
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Wth» Fffiitch,had a son: the issw was held to ^ nosilten: 
When aaltoltilh attny enters a foreign temtmry. d^’ohildrcin 
Of the invaderg, bom during saoh hoatilo oocupadohi are to 
be oOnrideredas oarito aul^eeta of the iiivttding ootatry and 
iKft of the country invadod. « . ». • 

I’lw children of ambaauadoMt and other ^cial residents 
ill fittBign states, have always been held natives of the coun- 
which they represent aitdi imj^ose servioe they are. 
ifa rale {Xrevoiled even at a tilhd^ffien the law of alienage 
was Itrictef than it now is. It has been since so far extended 
by various enactments, that all children born abroad, whose 
fathers or grandfethers on the father's side, were natural 
subjects, are now deemed to be themselves natural-bom 
subjects, unless their fathers were liable to the penalties of 
treason or felony ; or were in the service of a prince at war 
■with this country. {2J Ed. III., at. 2; 7 Anno, c. 6 ; 4 Goo. 
II., c. 21 ; 13 Geo. III., 0. 21.) 

I t follows from the general principles of our law, and, it is 
believed, of the law of most other European states, that a 
man may subject hirnself to a double and conflicting alle¬ 
giance; for, though he may pledge his allegiaiico to the 
sovereign of his adopted country, he cannot divest himself 
of the duty which he owes to his own. So that, in the event 
of a war between the two states, he can take no active part 
on behalf of one without incurring the penalty of treason in 
the other. It appears, too. that this distressing predicament 
may occur without any default of the party ; for the -iiiildren 
of aliens are (except under peculiar circumstances) natural 
subjects of the state in which they were Iwrii: yet we have 
seen above that they may still be regarded as natural-bom 
subjects of the state to .w hich their parents owed allegiance. 

Havi’rig described the persons whom the law designates 
as aliens, we shall shortly point out the legal consiliences 
of alienage, ami the means by which its attendant incapaci¬ 
ties may he either wholly or jiartially removed. An alien 
cannot bold property in land without the king's permis¬ 
sion : and if it should become vested in him by purchase, 
it i.s forfeited to the crown, after the fact of purchase has 
been regularly ascertained and declared by a jury. The 
occasioriiil hardship of this rule is usually obviated in practice 
by a voluntary grant of the lands by the crown, after they have 
become vested in it by an in()uisition under a cummimnn of 
escheat. An alien cannot take hind by act of law, as by dc 
scent, dower,or curtesy; nor can he take under a devise. In 
these cases there is no forfeiture to the crown; for no estate 
cirintercst whatever vests in the alien which can be tlic subject 
of escheat. Whatever may lie the policy of these disabi¬ 
lities at the present day, they seem to have had a reasonable 
origin in the maxims of the feudal law, which annexed to 
the tenure of land various services incompatible with foreign 
allegiance. An alien may, however, possess himself of goods, 
mohey in the funds, and other personal eflects, to any extent; 
and as tto law has, iVom a very early peried, recognized his 
right to reside, without molestation, within tlic realm for com¬ 
mercial puqioseB, (see Mc^na Charta. art. 4 8.) he enjoys the 
incidental right to occupy a house and premises, provided 
he does not attempt to acquire any permanent interest in 
tisem. An alien may dispose of bis property by will. The 
4roit (taabaine, or right of succeeding to the effects of a de- 
eeasoil alien, formerly claimed by the crown of France, novel- 
prevailed in this country. Nor was it customary to enforce it 
Uven in France, except as against the natives of a state in 
which a similar right was exCrciiied. This doctrine of reci¬ 
procity was adopted by the Code Napofion, CCude Civil, art, 
726,) but has since been abrogated; so that aliens arc now 
on the same footing, in this respect, with native FVenchinen 
throughout that kingdom. Aliens, who are parties to i>ny 
proceMing, civil or criminal, in our courts of justice, are in 
most eases entitled to trial by a jury de medi»taU,—i. e., a 
ju^ of which one-half is compost of foreigners. 

' : 'TSbe disabilities of aliens may he partially removed by Ae 
king's lettws-patent, constituting the party a ^ee demm- 
From the date of the grant he is entitled to hold lands and 
ttunsmit it to his a/ter-hom children, and to enjoy many other 
privileges af a native subject, But the most eifectual method 
nf natuiradiziiig an alien is by Act of ParliaBient, celled a 
Natwa^fedlion BiU,hy which he is admitted to every right 
of 'a natm^-borii subject, except the capacity of sitting in 
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it is to bo observed, Mtf the righto and inennaeitiee 
taching to aliens, enumerated above, must be underatood to 
apply only to alien yWiWMto. Alira 

foreign state at'war with thm4foUUtZ7,'ti>e ih. a iW difiOjunt 
condition, and may be said to possess rory few dvatijighto of 
any kind which the law will recognise or piUtotit 
As examples of the policy which hai at .tiines 

been pursu^ in this country, with' reffailiice toTOU we^tion 
of aKens, the following liistMacal notioes tiaay pethoiia be 
interesting:— 

Magna Charta stipulates, in the aXtidle already oited, Ibr 
the free access of foreign merohiuits for the punioses of trade, 
and its provisions were enforoe4 and extended under Ae 
reigns of succeeding princes. , 

In the eighteenth year rf Edward I., the pgrliaoient wBa 
contain a petition from the citizens of London ‘ ttiat fptolgn 
merchants should be expelled finm the eity,jNM!aaae they 
get rich to the impoverishment of the oitizene; to which tm 
king replies, that' they are beneficial and uzMl, and ito hai 
no intention to expel them.' i 

In the reign of Edward III., several benefimal ptivilagae 
were conferred on aliens, in furtherance of foreign cotnnieipe. 

Under Richard II., and his successor, statutes were made 
imposing various restraints on, aliens ''tradiffg within- tiie 
realm, and especially prohibiting internal trdffc ^th one 
another. Similar re.strictions were introduced ‘in me feign 
of Richard III.,‘*chielly with a view to egcla^lhem'ftom 
retail trade; and in that of Henry VIII., violenti«|nrifeo- 
tiops against aliens were followed by. repeated statutes, tre* 
citing the mischievous consequenees attmnted^ die infliuc 
of foreigners, and laying severer impediments iit the way of 
thinr settlement within the realm. Several abts of this de¬ 
scription are still in force, though they have fallen into prac¬ 
tical disuse ; but it has been the unifonn policy of the 
courts of law to put on them a construction the most favour¬ 
able to foreign commerce, agreeably to the sentiments idt 
lyird Chief Justice Hale, that ‘ the law of EnglUnd hath 
always lieen very gentle in the construction If the disability, 
'and rather contracting than extending it seveiely.’* (Ventris'a 
Reporis, vol. i. p. 427.) 

*ln the reign of James 1., the king was strongly petitioned 
to adopt exclusive measures against the aliens, who bad 
flocked into the kingdom from the Low Countries ; but 
James, though he acquiesced to a certain extent in the Ob¬ 
ject of the petitioners, seems by no means to have pttitici 
pated ill then feelings of enmity to aliens; for he professes 
liis intention ‘ to keep a due temperament between the inte¬ 
rests of the petitioners and the foreigners; and he eljpecialty 
commends ‘ their induslrions and sedulons cotirses, wheri^ 
he wished his own peopfov^ld take example.' 

In the reign of CharlesJit., aliens were invited to settieia 
this country, and to engalfte in certain trades, % aii o®* bf 
the privileges of native subjects. (15 Car. II., c. 16,) 

In the early part of the last century (l'7fi8) a bBl was 
carried in piirlisment for the generiil naturalization df sill 
foreign Protestants notwithstanding the strenuous opposition 
of the city of London: but, after remaining fai operation ibr 
three years, it was repealed on a suggestion of its injtiriouz 
effects upon the interests of natural-bom subjects. T^e 
reasons for and against the measnie wiU he found in the 
fourth volume of Chandler's CoototoIiw' p. 1I 9-1?2. 

Upon a review of the history of our policy, tlie inference 
seems to lie, that although the maxims ;irevalent ill out 
courts of law have been generally favourable to the rights df 
aliens; and although the executive authoritiespf the 
appear to have been at alt times sensible of the fiscalili^ 
other advantages resulting from a liberal reception Of fottiign 
settlers engaged in trade, yet popular prejuffiees bnve^^t^ 
on the whole, successfully exerted in hnpreising upon the le¬ 
gislature a more jealous and exelnrinre systeHi. 

The temporary restraints Upon eliiirl, bitfoduced during 
the late wars, had their origui in Mijedls alfogethel- distinct 
from commerce or pGjSticai ecanothy. There is reason to 
heUeve that the powetiH baniMng-^m from tiierealm faaa 
at all times etisted in the otown; at *11 events it has un* 
doubrtly been often M*^d; ami it seems almost to 
inclitied m tlte atopleffilirerDtrativeef dffelaring Wati 'asraltiiit 
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the pi’ovinons not wilUn 

BOQpe of the of tl^ executive, this power 

h»». nrt |)een e»®e4.;p% ^^ late years without the 
previous sanction Of-j^iameut. After theexpiration of the 
last of the ftCtt^ a measure was introdnced for the ^ 

noral registration of all aliens visiting this country, which 
is stillp force. (See 7 Geo. IV., c, S4.) 

AWMENT. [See Food,] 

, ALlMONy, from the Latin o&wo«r«>« or alimonia, a 
barbarous word, signifying ‘ maintenance or support.' By the 
law of England, which in this respect corresponds with the 
civil law, a wife is presumed to have surrendered the whole 
of her property to her husband illwn marriage, andi«o%: 
sequentiy to be entirely dependent upon him for her future 
maintenance. Upon this principle, it is reasonable that if a 
sepaintion takes place, the wife should have a portion of her 
husband's estate allotted topr for her subsistence; and this 
allotment, made by the ecclesiastical courts, is termed in 
law ‘ alimony.'., The right of a wife to this provision depends, 
however, entirely upon the truth'^hf the presumption, that 
she has not sufhcient means, indei)endently of her husband, 
to support hef in her appropriate station in life; for in cases 
where she has a separate and sudicient income, not vested 
in the husband by the marriage, and theretbie beyond his 
control, the wife is not entitled to alimony. 

Alimony, in common with other subjects of matrimonial 
litigation, falls properly under the exclusive cognizance of 
the ecclesiastical courts; for though courts of equity have 
not unfrequontly decreed a separate maintenance resembling 
alimony, y£t their interference in such cases seems to have 
proceeded upon the. ground of enforcing some express agree¬ 
ment between the parties, and is not founded upon the legal 
right of the wife to a portion of her husband's estate, result¬ 
ing from the general principle above stated. In the eccle¬ 
siastical court, the allotment of alimony is necessarily inci¬ 
dental to a decree of divorce a rnerisa ef ihoro upon the 

f round of cruelty or adultery on the part of the husband. 

t may be either temporary or permanent: in the first case, 
wliile the proceeding.s in the suit i'or a divorce are depending, 
the court will, generally speaking, allot alimony to the wife 
pendente lite, or during the continuance of the litigation: 
and in the second case, when a decree of divorce has been 
obtained on either of the above grounds, a permanent provi¬ 
sion may be given to her; in both cases the allotment is 
made in the form of a stipend for lier maintenance from yeifr 
to year, and is proportionate to the estate of the husband. 

The amount of alimony to be allotted depends wholly upon 
the discretion of the court, equitably exercised with a view 
to the circumstances of each particular case. In forming 
their estimate in this respect, the courts have held, that after 
a separation on account of the husband's misconduct, the 
wife is to be alimented as if she were living with him as his 
w'ife; they attend carefully to the nature, as well as to the 
amount of the husband's means, drawing a distinction be¬ 
tween a substantial property and an income derived from 
personal exertion. The station in life of both iiarties, and the 
fortune brought by the wife, are also considered; and much 
stress is laid upon the disposal of the children and " 11)0 ex¬ 
pense of educating them. Tlic conduct of the parties forms 
also a very material c/tnsidcration: where the wife has 
eloped from her husband, or where the sentence of divorce 
proceeds upon the ground of her adultery, the law will not 
compel the allowance of alimony ; for as adultery amounts 
to forfeiture of dower ’after the death of the husband, it is a 
sufficient reason why the wife should not partake of his estate 
while living. In assigning the amount of alimony, it should 
he observed, that in order to discourage vexatious litigation, 
as well as upon the just principle that innocence of imputed 
misconduct is to be presumed until the contrary is proved, 
alimony during the continuance of a suit is always mucli 
less in amount than permanent alimony. Thus in the 
former, the proportion usually allowed is one-fifth of the net 
income of the husband; in the latter, after a charge of 
cmelty or adultery lias been established, a moiety of the 
whole income is frequently given. This seems to be the 
realBt of hnmerous cases in which the quantum of allotment 
has fjOen deeid^; hut no general rule can be laid down 
upon this sulgedlpOa tlte amount granted must always de¬ 
pend ^k>n the discretion of the judge, exercised upon the 
infinitely varied combinations of facts brought before him. 

The^s«ll^fti|M»t of adimony during the continuance of 
a suit whnot' dkedwree the husband from liability for his 
trife't bnt vneu Ae eonrt has allotted her a pema- 
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liable for her Ovvh and Slmband i4 wholly ^ 

charged finm themi mrted, and witii a'vlew to 

the protecrion of ifa^W| p hd;lha court hiia 

sometime^ranted olin^^ ih cases where tlfe wife, by her 
own prolS^cy or extrav^noe, has thrown enormous ex¬ 
pense on her husband, and has thereby forfeited her equit¬ 
able title tpa subsistence ftom las estate, 

ALIQUOT PART. Onaitatnber or ftection is said to 
be an oliqveil^l^art of a second number at fraction, when the 
first is cc^aihed on exact munber of times in tbe secemd. 
Thus, 6, 3, 4, 2, \ht h i’ &c., are all ahquot parts of 12, 
being contained in it<ifeji|iMtively 2, 4, 3, 6, 8, 28, 96, &e. 
times. The word is prfncijMlly used in the ari^metical rufe 
c&Wed practice, and the convenience of using it Is as follows. 
If we want to know how much 304 yards cost at If. 15*. 6 d. 
a yard, the direct process of common arithmetic would be 'to 
turn 3U4 yards into half yards, giving 61, and If. IS*. 6 d. 
into sixpences, giving 71. Then multiplying 61 by 71, and 
dividing the product by 2, we have the number of sixpences 
which 301 yards cost, which must then be reduced into 
pounds, shillings, and pence. But if we observe that 
If. IS*, ad. is made up of If., 10*. the half of one pound, 5*. 
the half of 10*., and 6(f. the tenth of 5#., we can proceed as 
follows:— 
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304 yards at 1 

0 0 per yard cost 

30 10 0 


0 

10 0 

15 so 

tt 

0 

5 0 

7 12 6 
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0 

0 6 

0 15 3 


1 

15 6 

54 2 9 


in which each line is derived^ from the preceding by simple 
division, on the obvious principle that at 6d. a yard, we give 
the tenth part of what we give at 5*. a yard, ,iuid so bn. 

The object therefore is, to be ready in dividing a^sum of 
shillings and pence into parts, each of which shall' bo the 
aliquot part of a pound, or of one of the preceding parts. 
The following table contains the simple aliquot parts of a 
pound, arranged so that the aliquot part of an aliquot part 
shall be visible on inspection. Figures written by them¬ 
selves are shillings, and the scinicdons separate shillings 
from pence. The aliquot parts omitted contain fractions of 
farthingi, and arc useless. 
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This table shows all the aliquot parts of a pound down to 
one halfpenny: fur example, we see ; 24 , signifying two 
pence halfpenny, opposite to tioelfth under eighth, which 
shows us that 24 is the twelftli part of the eighth part of a 
pound. If, therefore, we wished to find how much -SflS 
yards cost at a yard, instead of multiplying by 24. 
dividing by 12 and 20, we should divide 'by 8 and 12, ao 
follows:— 

8 ) 3715 

» 12) 464 7 6 

£38 13 Il4 [See PltACTicx:] 
ALISMA'CEj®, a natural order of plants belonging to 

the monocotyledonous division of flowering plaate. It is 
known from all the other orders of the sameiaivision bj^-its 
genera having the sepals and p^tdo p«*sfec^ distinguish¬ 
able ft-om each other both in coIdu*' a.a3 sitaBtion, and by 
their carpella being extremely numerous. In many pohtta 
they approach very nearly to uie crowfi^ tribe (Ranimcula- 
cew), from which the structure of their embryo and their 
endogenous mode of growth diatinguirit them, f Sm-A ttg' 
ojTjwbs.] 
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[AlUma Plantuj^o—(Jreat Waici* Hantaiu.] 


The order receives its nsime from the genus Alisma, one 
species of which, Alisma planlagh, s. common wild plant, in 
wot ditcltos and by river sides, has had the reputation of 
being a cure for hydrophobia. Its powdered rortt is given 
in doses, of from half a drachm.to a drachm, cither infused 
in wine or mixed with syrup. 

A'LKALI, This word is compounded of the Arabic ar¬ 
ticle at and kali, the name of the plant, hy lnm\ii;g which 
a saline mass is obtained, containing the alkali in question; 
and in this terra are comprehended various other bodies j 
possessing similar properties. 

The alkalis arftjnumerous, and they are all compound 
substances; they do not result, however, from the ifction of 
any si>oci(ie or alkalizing principle, being very variously 
constituted. All exist in nature, and some may he artifi¬ 
cially formed. The alkalis may be divided into throe 
classes:— 

1st. Ammom'a, existing in the animal fluids, and com¬ 
posed of two gaseous bodies, viz., hydrogen and azote; as it 
readily evaporates, it was formerly called the vulatile alkali. 

2d. Compounds of certain metals and oxygen, among wliich 
are potash and soda, which, though long known as the /f.m/ 
alkalis, and usually obtained from the ashes of plants, were 
discovered hy Davy to he metallic oxides: this class also 
comprehends the alkaline oxides or earths, lime, magnesia, 
&c. No metal yields two alkalis by different degrees of oxi- 
dizement; nor does any one become an alkali and an acid. 

3d. Thq vegeto-alkcUis, produced in plants during ve¬ 
getation ; they are, as for as has been ascertained, quater¬ 
nary conipound.s of oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and azote. 
This class includes guina, an active medicinal principle of 
cinchona or bark, and morpdiia, one of the narcotic principles 
of opitim, fee. 

AmmonU fe the only alkali which has a strong smell, and 
is gaieuus in its form, the rest being solid ; it is caustic when 
applied to the skin, and acrid to the taste, and this is the 
case with the alkalis of the second, class except magnesia. 
Ammonia dissolves readily in water, imd so do the alkalis of 
the second class, except lime and'magnesia. Tho vegeto- 
alkalis are very sparingly soluble in water, m 

Heat produces very different effects upon tho different 
classes of alkalis: ammonia evaporates at low temperatm-os, 
and decomposes at hi|fh ones; tho alkalis of the second 
d^s »re all oomporatively, and some perfectly fixed, ovtai 
at hi^' temperatures, and, suffer no decomposition, though 
somiTof them acquire oxygen, if heated in tho air. tTlte 
alkalis of the tlw class are all decomposed at high toinpe- 
ratuues, giving rise to new compopnds. 

llie chewkal and distinguishing properties of the alkalis 
are, that itheii aqueous solutions turn vegetable blues gieen, 
and vegetable yelk^ leddish-browa; oiid hence infusion pf 
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zeiduabbage tmd inftaion % fi|£hlteakd-wifli 

tbem,are utedua. test* tef the pieaU^ bf amdfcaB. Tbe 
alkali* restore rite cohto ®fvV» btoes whksb’baste 

been redAned by arida. Bad, toi the otlmr hand, the adds 
restore vegetable colouite Which have been altered by the 
alkalis., , ' 

The alkalis have great affinity for, and readily oomhiate 
with acids, forming salts, and the power'bf both in altmag 
vegetabldjcolours 1 * generally destroyed,'■ The aElalis ar® 
separated at the negative pok of the volfaio trough. Am¬ 
monia and many of tho alkalis of the second db^ oopibine 
with metallic oxides: thus the oxides of oOk^t, copper, 
pickel, fee. are taken up by ammonia, white potash Bnd Bpdg 
tihite not only with the oxides of lead, zinc, fee., Ihit tdSo 
with silica, alumina, &c. The nature of the compoiUlidb 
which they form with those substances, and others sfifh 
which they unite, will be treated, of under each particular 
alkali. 

Ammonia is largely enmloyed in medicine and in scientific 
chemistry; tho alkalis or the second class are used for liie 
same purposes, and also extensively in various ohemietd arts, 
as in soap and glass making, fee. Some of titem act 
strongly upon vegetable and animal matter, producing 
changes which wo shall notice under each alkali.' VIhe al¬ 
kalis of the third class are principally employed in medi¬ 
cine. 

The alkalis and alkaline earths which we shall more par- ' 
ticularly notice are the following:— , . 

Ammonia, ' Emetu, Potash, 

Atrepia, Hyo.scyama, Quina, 

Barytes, Itime, Soda,.. ' 

Brucia, Lithia, Solania, 

‘Cmchonia, Magnesia, Strontia, 

Delphia. Morphia, Strychnia, 

Digitalia, Picrotoxia, Veratria. 

ALKANET. [See Awchosss.] , 

ALKMAAR, is a strongly fortified and well-built town 
in North Holland, on the Meldcr canal, 20 English miles 
N.N.W. of Amsterdam : 62'’ 38' N. lat. 4° 43' E. long. It 
is intersected by broad canals, and has exceedingly pleasant 
environs of excellent gcudens and rich meadows. This 
town is the greatest cheese depOt in Holland, and also a 
great butter miu'ket. It has some fabrics.of sail-Ctothand 
a population of 9439 inhabitants on January 1, 1830. AUt- 
maar i.s a very old town, and from its position is of great 
importuiuM to the defence of the province. In the expetfi- 
tion of 1799 the British and Russians, under tbe Duke of 
York, advanced as far as Alkmaar. 

ALKMAAR (HENRY OE). This is tbe name assumed 
by the author of a celebrated old poem, in the Low-Ger¬ 
man, or Sassich dialect, entitled Reinehe de Vos, (Reynard 
the Fox,) in tlie preface to the first edition of it printed at 
Lubcck in 1498. It can scarcely be said that any thing 
more is known of Alkmaar, except that a person of that 
name seems to have exte|bd about the yeari 1470, and to 
have been tutor to one of i^e Dukes of Loraine. ^ But it is 
extremely doiibtful if this be more, than an assumed uome. 
Attempts have been made to show that the true author of 
Reynard ike Fox was a person of the name of Nicholas 
Baumann, a native of East Friesland, who, having teten 
a member of tho council of Duke Magnus, of Juliers, and 
having been driven from the court of that prince by a cabal, 
wrote this poem to expose the arts of which he had been 
the victim, and, at the same time, assumed the name of 
Alkmaar to escape the revenge of those whom ho satirised. 
But whoever was really the writer of the poem published at 
Lubeek in 1498, it has been clearly established that ho was 
merely the versifier, and not the original author of Reynard 
the Fox. He states himself, indeed, in his preface, that he 
translated the work fi'om the Welsh (though it may be diiff- 
eult to say what langu^ it is which he thus designates) 
and from the French. Tivo editions of a work in prose, and 
in the Dutch language, of less extent than the poem of Rey¬ 
nard the Fix, but containing the complete groundwork of 
its story, have been discovered; the one printed by Gerard 
Lcew at Gouda, in 1479, the other (wbi^ is exactly similar, 
and of which (here is a copy in the pul^o liliraiy of Lubeek) 
printed at Dcifl, in 14SA, A work of tli^.samc nature, 
and with the same title, appears to have been wrjften . 
in French about the beginning of the thirteenth centiuiry; 
by Fiwre de-St. Cloud, of wliich a metrical imitation wap 
published at Lilte tewaMs the end of tlio same oentt^ hy 
Jaqdemars C|«14e,;pr Gteltep. ■.mthy, tHititJo o| ^ 
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ftmM, 

diii Ma»Meri^ ^'' kt^bHath^l)' de Parit, contend# :*h«t 
Asse two piwdodtioaA true oiimaal* of the G^mnii 

poetn. The genend title of the fable, nowevOr, ib 'probaMy 
luunh older thaneren flie date there assigned to if; and it i* 
said that trace# of it are to be found in the nunstrelgy of 
Germany long before the time of 8t. Cloud. Meineix de 
Fbt,'US already hinted, is a satirical poem, in which the 
ditferent nnimuls, being assembled at the court of then king, 
^ lion, converse on the vices and follies of mankind. It has 
always been extremely popular in Germany, the edition 
which bears the name of Henry of Alkmaar having been 
repeatedly reprinted at Rostock, Pranofbrt, and Hamburg|^ 
Tlie old poem h^ also been modernised in its langua^, 
and turned into hexameters by the celebrated Goethe. 
Versions of it have beon likewise made into the Latin, 
Italian, Danish, Swedish, and English languages. Of 
these the most elegant is the translation into Latin verso, 
Toy Hartman Schopperus, under the title of Speculum 
Viteo AuHcce; de Admirabili fallacia et Astutia Ful- 
peculce Reinikes Lihri Quatunr, nunc firimum ex idwmate 
Germetnico LiUimtaie dmati, &c., published in 12mo. at 
Franefort, in 1674, and again in 1684, with cuts, copious 
annotations, and a dedication to the Emperor Maximilian II. 
dated 1566. The English translation is one of the pro- 
dnetions of Caxton’s press, and is without any title page, 
but concludes as follows: ‘ 1 haue notadded ne mynusshed, 
but bane folowed as nyghe as I can my copye, whiohe was 
in Dntcho, and by me, Willm Caxton, translated into this 
rude and sytnplo Englysshe, in thabboy of Westmestro. 
Fynyshed the vi. daye of Juyn, the yere of Our Lord 
mcccrlxxxi., and the xxi. yens of the regne of Kynge Ed- 
wanl the iiii‘^.' It may be added that this poem, besides its 
merit as a work of ainusoroent, has been looked upon as 
very ourious and valuable, for the illustrations which it sup¬ 
plies of ancient manners and customs. M. Dreyer, Syndic 
of Lubeck, has published a volume, under the title of De 
t Usage qu'on pent Hrer de texcellent po'eme Rainier le Re¬ 
ward, pour tetude dee Antkpdtcs du droit Germamc/ue. 4to, 
1768. The latest edition of the poem, we believe, is that 
published in octavo at Brunswick, in 1825, with explanatory 
remark#, by Dr. K. Scheller, of which a notice may be fou nd 
in the Foreign Queerterly Review, No. XV. (See the Rio- 
graphie UmvereaUe.) 

ALL-HALLOWS, ALL-H ALLOWS AS, nr simply 
HALLOWMAS, the old English name for All Saints' 
Day, or the Jst of Noveralier. Thu#, in Shaltspeare's 7Vyj 
Gentlemen of Verona, Valentine's servant, Speefl. enuuic- 
rates, among the signs by w hich he has discot ered that his 
master is in love, that he has learned ‘ to speak puling, like 
a beggar at Hallowmasand in the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, Simple, when asked by his master, Slender, for 
the Book of Riddles, replies, ‘ Why, did you not lend it to 
Alice Shortcake upon All-Uallowmas last, a fortnight afore 
Michaelmas?" All-Hallowmas was the Saxon teriii, as 
may he seen in the rubric preffSted to the fifth chapter of 
Matthew, in the Saxon version of the Scriptures. Boucher, 
in his learned and valuable Glossary of Archaic and Pro¬ 
vincial Words, remarks, that while the other antient forma, 
Christmas, Michaelmas, &c., have been generally preserved, 
that of All-Hallowmas is now only used in the northern 
counties. 

Mr. Strutt, in the third volume of his Uorda Angel Cyn- 
nan, has printed an extract from an old manuscript in which 
it is assorted that this feast was ‘ by the pope ordained to 
fttlfil oiir omissions for many w Saint’s day in the year we 
have (leave?) unserved, for there been so many that we 
may not serve them all; for, as St. Jerome saitli, in each 
day of the year been more than five thousand saints and 
martyrs, out-take the first day of January'.’ But Mr. 
Forster, in bis Perermiid (^rtifeaior, attirms that tliis notion 
is a mistake, and that ‘ the church in this great festival 
honours all the saints rising together in glory.' The in- 
atitution of All-Hallowmas is said to have originated in the 
dedication of the Pantheon at Rome as a Christian temple, 
•by Pope Boniface IV. in tho seventh century, thoughit does 
hot appear *e> have been observed as a holyday till two 
hundred ye4W(4ater.;,_ 

AB-Hafifetti*®* ’** gfoafost importance from the 

popular Bsag^,'WMOh in our own and various other Coun¬ 
tries have-OTjttBgUished Sometimes tlie day itself, but more 
ganeyally ibra^tlftwediiig, called itseve or vigil. There 

Sgpjbt umaa l» fadieTt tint tins was a Pagan bafoie it 


ww'iratnfoMils^ .imd'&afo-dhl'i-at 

anViradfo E'lw-'-wo •.«)}«£' tlupi^niianies to 

refer are exclusively atrf %nidiW Ail-Haaoweveii 

(the 31st df..Oetifoe#ti aBMar koa-- natural eslend«r (f 
our clia^ as one bf^ Ipi^t epo<*S of the !('««’• • % 
that daflhe harvest w« gom^lly gathered in,- and tl» 
Work of the husbandman brought to a close. It was natural 
therefore that it should becelehrat^ in a roanuer expressive 
on the one hand of joy and tiMiiftllneSB, mad on tite otiter 
of the oeeupations and atWeihents‘appr(q»igte to the 
season of winter, of winch it Was tiro commoheement. Bon¬ 
fires accordingly appear to have been ligbt^; which enstom 
still is, or , lately was, J|h«served in many parts ef l^gles, 
Ireland, the Western Isiands, and Scotland. :r:lSee, in $ii; 
John Sinclair’s StaiUtia^.Accouni Scotian^ fte a<.‘oountS 
of tho parishes of CalleStet, Logiorait, Kirlunichael, Aber¬ 
deen, &c,.; and in Hone's Every Day Book, vol. iL, p. 1369, 
a letter ft-om a correspondent describing the fires which are 
kindled by the children on Halloweve in the midst of t]^ 
M'^hite Cart River, on winch the town of Paisley stands. In 
the latter work, vol. i., p. 1421, &c., and a)so in Brand!# 
Observations on Pofiular Antiquities, there referred to, the 
rc,ader will find many curious details respecting tlie antient 
popular observances on tlie eve of All-Hollows in 'Wale#, 
the North of England, Ireland, and elsewhere. After the 
introduction of Christianity the ringing of bells seems to 
have been added to the lighting of bonfires. This noisy 
ceremony commenced on the vigil of the feast of All-Hab- 
lows, and was continued throughout all that day and the 
next. It was prohibited as superstitious both by Henry VllI, 
and by Elizabeth; but is said not to be yet altogether 
aboli.shed. An old sermon, quoted by Boucher, de.serilies 
the ringing as performed for the re^se Of all Christian 
souls. 

Besides these out-of-door•^joieings, the eVC oSP the fiw- 
tival was celebrated by much teerry-making around the 
domestic hearth. It has been observed, that in the fes¬ 
tivities usual on this occasion, the beverage of the assembled 
guests was always that called larnb’s-wool, that is, ale or 
wine mixed with the .pulp of masted apples. (lenertd 
Vallance)' has ingeniously explained this singular name of 
the drink used on H allowraas-eve by deducing it from the 
old Celtic name of the day. La Mas Ubltal, that is, the day 
of the apple-fruit. The English term laWb's-wool is merely 
a corri^ion of this forgotten Celtic designation. 

But the eve of All-Hallows is especially famous for 
those observances which have been wont to take place on 
it, connected with the superstitious wish of prying into 
futurity. The same ceremonies of this dost^ription appear 
to have been anciently practised in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland; but they are now almost iiiiiversallv disused, 
except in the last-mentioiuMi country. Througliont .Scot¬ 
land, in her towns, as well as in her villages and merely 
agricultural districts, the old Druidical rites df Hallowe'en, 
as the 31st of October is tbero called. Were, withiu these 
thirty years, almost as universally and as punctiliously 
observed as they probably were in the darkest night m 
poperv or heathenism. Nor is thp-gustom, though perhaps 
now dying awav, by any means ye* generally discon¬ 
tinued. In the -jountry, at least, fifiends and neighbours 
still, as Burns has expressed it, 

■ Convene 

To bntn IheU nits, an-pa’(tieitstockl, 

An* haoil tlwir tlftllowtfen, 

Fu’ Mythe that night.* 

The well-known poem from which these lines are qmlted, 
and which is one of ^ most successfl}! etforti of tM In¬ 
spired Scottish peasant, and among the greatest fovmiritcM 
of his countrymen, wTOmmortaUie the memory, if not 4^ 
practice, of tlm uncieitf oeremumes to whndi It ^Sdes, As 
it is, in a country wltoR) all the Other festivals of the dhttri^ 
have been aWfoiied and torg(»ft««», the eve of AH-HalktwWBs 
■still continues the most important day in the tiiU?al,,peHnd>» 
we might say genendly in the peptilftT oalmtdar. It dw4s 
this permanent distinction to the oireumstancie, Which 
its peculiar oermnonics annwince, of betog llijhchoidm: than 
the church. Itderives its 

superstitioa ‘ It is thought,’ 4a|f. w ! to he a Bigltf 

when witehes, devils, and c^r mbkd^rtMkihg beings, are 
all abroad on their banoM bMdhiglft oi^ttds; ^rttcnlsi^ 
those aerial people, the fairies, enf hit night toh(^ 

a grand anmvoisai^,' All ite Obiwrviiaees aetotoiiigly 
on appliostioa totbe agehoy ofmdlspititl. Brtt'&idpai- 




^I®^■t MHiiPlie reader to BumB't paem, and %e 
Bdteg by'whieh it M iltusfteted. ., 

SAINTS- A etuetnr W lanibeo called 

fteoi tbeir baling been dweovet^Sy the Spani^ on All 
Sainta' Day. They are near the aoath aide of t^sland of 
GnadfdoupOt and within ite jurisdiction, in 16'* 61' N. lat., 
and 61° 44'W. long. 

'The twtlargoat islands of cluster are called Terro-en- 
Hant, or Migh Island; and^erre-en'Bas, or tew Island. 
The firrt of these has a'stnaQ village on its western side, 
between which and the third islanA- wbicdi is little more 
than a barren rock to the nortb-^^ there is exceedingly 
good and saib anoborage in freai six to sixteen fathoms 
water. On: the south-west side of ^errh-en-Haut is a moun¬ 
tain 813 feet above the level of th® sea, and on the north 
coast is a remarkable promontory whscb serv'os as a land- 
inafk for vessels approaching ftom the northward. This 
island produces Indian com for the subsistence of the inha¬ 
bitants, and a little cotton for exportation. Terre-on-Bas 
also produces Indian corn and cotton, together with a small 
quantity of coffee, said to be of the finest quality. 

The inhabitants of these islands, who are not more than 
300 in number, are very poor, and subsist principally on 
vegetables and fish, which last are good and abundant. 
(Purdy's Cohanbian Ncangator, and Alcedo's Dictionary.), 
ALL SAINTS' BAY, A large and commodious bay in 
the province of the same name in Brazil. The entrance to 
the hay is in 12® 4 2' S. lat., and 38'® 42' W. long.; it is eight 
miles wide between the jioints of Tagapipe and Saint An¬ 
tonio, The province is bounded on the north by the River 
Beal ; on the south by the province of Los Ilhcos; on the 
east by the south Atlontic ocean, and on the west by terri¬ 
tory still in the possession of aboriginal Indians. 

This bay is tiiirty-seven miles long from north to south, 
and twenty-seven miles wide in the widest part from east to 
west, within which space it is aomputed that secure an¬ 
chorage could be found for all the navies of the world. The 
dimonsion.s,iust given are, however, perhaps a little in excess. 
The bay contains several fertile islomls ; the largest of tlieso, 
called Itaparica, stretches inwards from the mouth of the 
bay, to which it forms two entrances. This island is eighteen 
miles long, and about three broad in the widest parts: the 
coasts of itic hay have many small inlets. Two shoals lie 
near the entrance on the w-est side, but are not dangerous, 
as there is a channel of sufticient breadth and depth for ships 
of any size. 

All Saints' Bay, called hy the Portuguese Pafiia de Todint 
Sanfm, was discovered hy the Portuguese navigators early 
in. the sixteenth century, and an attempt to rolouize tlie 
surrounding country was made under the auspices of King 
John III. of J’ortugal, hy several persons of dislinetiun, 
commanded by Francisco Pereira Cotinho. While their set¬ 
tlement was in its infancy, these adventurers were attacked 
hy a tribe of native Indians and compelled to retire; after 
this they had the misfortune to be shipwrecked ujion an 
island within the bay, when such as escaped the waves were 
massacred by the inhabitants. 

A second sotiJoment vtas afterwards made by the Crown 
of Portugal, and declared to be the capitol of Brazil. This 
settlement appears to have prosporeil, and to have been 
the source of much profit to the government of the parent 
state, which drew from it annual supplicsof gold, diamonds, 
topazes, sugar, and tobacco, with some other articles of 
minor importance. 

This settlement having devolved upon the Crown of 
Spain, through tlte inheritance of Philip II., was attacked 
and captured by the Dutch in 1623|ibnt was retaken in the 
fallowing year by Iton Fi»deri(weAj| Toledo. 

The province is at present weU oulftyated, and produces an 
abundance of coffee, sugar, cotton, and tobacco, with a va¬ 
riety of medicinal roots, gums, balsams, and dyeing woods : 
Isega quantities of tigaum-vitse and mahogany are likewise 
collected. The labour of the plantations is performed by 
negro slaves. 

■nte town of San Salvador, commonly known as Boma, 
Btan& lust wltSrih fee hay on the east side. It has a eon- 
siterablo export tekdo to Europe in fee articles Just mon- 
tionod, and m return imports Kuropceu goods. It toades 
likewise with Maldonado and Montevideo, whence it brings 
Wk salt b^for fee consumption of the negroes, and hides; 
and vrife fee d^BstOf AfMo^ where its tobsoco ieexohanged 
I6r slateii'"''' ' ' :. 
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themselves into AU -Saista'- Bay. priheipalnl feiSili 
rivers are the ParogimcB, fee Swgip^ tire Jaguiuippe, mm 
M atuim, the Paranemerin, and fee PiriQi. These straani% 
add greatly to, fee trade "of fee port; neatly 1000 howfe 
being constantly employed upon feein in bringing down; 
the various pihductiotH! of fee mterirt. / \ f 

Nitre of excellent quality and in, has 

been found in the soufe-w^t part of fee ptqvin&. The> 
Town of Caxoeka, sitiiated fourteen leagues from Bahia 
on the Rio Francisco, is the spot where the pre^aoe o| fee 
gold mines of the north is collected,. Iron and copper (gw 
Mewise found in the province. A piece of native 
weitfeing 2666 pounds, the largest perhiiM known to eiM. 
in fee world', was sent hence to Portugal, wnd is ^poehed 
in fee Royal Museum of Lisbon. 

The Coast (# Brazil in the vicinity of this bay abousde 
with whales, hut fee fishing is prosecuted only by a few 
large boats, and the quantity of oU procured is. seldpin found 
equal to the consumption of the iahalntants. (Southey's 
Hitiory of Brazil, ti.nii’thomohaa'i Alcedo.) ° 

ALL SAINTS' BAY, a deep inlet on fee Coast oft,Ca> 
lifomia, in 31° 43' N. lat., and 63° 34' 'W. long., at the'pcdnt 
where fee Peninsula joins the province of New Cslifomia. 
A cluster of detach^ recks Ues at fee distani^ three 
leagues off Point Grqjero, the south point of the bay. The 
Mission of Saint Thomas, established in 1790, isiafee im-' 
mediate neighbourlmod of this bay. (Vancouver's Voyagz.) 

ALL SOULS' COLLEGE, Oxford, was founded in 1437, 
by Henry Chichele, Archbishop of Canterbury; Blfeough in, 
thcoharterof endowment which was obtained for It in this 
next year. King Henry VI. assumed fed title of founder, « 
term which in fee language of the day meant simply patrOn. 
The lineal descendonU of those who bad founded religiona 
houses, and who retained the patronage, in. fee offic^ re¬ 
turns at the dissolution, were all called founders. Acoording 
to the charter, the society was to consist of a warden and 
twenty fellows, vrife power in the warden to increase feeir 
number to forty; and was to be called ‘ The College of the 
Souls of all the Faifeftil Deceased,' CoUegium omntum Attfr. 
marum fidelium defunciorum de Oxon. The obligatieu 
imposed on the society was to pray for fee good estate of 
Henry VI. and the archbishop during feeir Uves, and: fei* 
their souls after feeir decease; also for the souls of Henfy V. 
and the Duke of Clarence, together with those of all the 
dukes, earls, barons, knights, and esquires, and other sub¬ 
jects of the crown of England who had follen in fee war 
with France, and for fee souls of all the faithful deceased 
Sixteen of the fellows were to study the civil and canon 
laws, the rest philosophy and the arts, and theology; 
The most remarkable clause in the charter gave the society 
leave to purchase lands to the yearly value of SOOL, a sum,, 
of great magnitude for the time, and which has since heelt 
increased to lOSOf. yearly value. Another charter of very 
extensive privileges was manted soon after the fdtindatien 
by King Henry VI., and feis and the first charter were con¬ 
firmed by Act of Parliament in the 14th Henry Vll., 1439. 

The statutes for fee regulation of fee college were not 
given till a tew days before Archbisliop Chichele's death. 
They were modelled after the statutes which had been given 
to Now College, by William de Wykeham; and ordamed 
that the follows shall he born in lawful wedlock in fee pro¬ 
vince of Canterbury, with a preference to the next of kin 
descended from Robert and William Chichele, the founder's 
brothers. A voiy ancient ct^y of the statutes is preserved 
among the Arundel manuscripts, now in the British Museum, 
No. 147. In fee Stemmata Chicheleana, published in 1.766i 
the founder's collateral descendants are traced through 
nearly 1200 iamiUes. To the society were also added 
ch^lains, clerks, and choristers. 

Tlie founder gave this Institution the manors of 'Wedpn 
and Weston, or Wedon Pinkney in Northamptimfetre, 
Horsham and Scotney, or Bletehcourtiu Kgnt, fee rectory 
of UMhurch in Kent, and the BuppiesKsd Alien Priories of 
New Rumitey in Kent, Alberbury, or Abbefeury in Shrop¬ 
shire, St. Clare in Carmaxthenahire, and liangenitb m 
Glamorganshire. Tlie Alien Priory estates are said to have 
been resumed by King Edward IIT., hut were afterwiu-ds 
restored. Besides these po8se8sions,^-the trustees of the 
founder purchased fee manors ^ Edgeware, Kingsbury, and 
Malertcaiii Middlesex : and fee founder UimsoU bequeafeed 
the sums ^ I34L fie. (lAt imd 1000 marka, todtp banked % 
fe»..in».o£fee,-«ol]ira»i.i . % 
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«nd feHows: bnt it vas not ilniiih«d till the latter end of 
W44. The expenia of the buildings were estimated at 
4136/. 5#. 3|<ii5 the purchase of grounds, books, chapel 
furniture, &c., at 4302/. 3*. 8rf. The accounts of the minor 
iteipa are atiU remaining. 

Among the benefactors to this society of on early date 
we find the names of James Goldwell, Bishop of Nor¬ 
wich, Cardinal Polo, and David Pole, Bishop of Peterbo- 
nmgh; but the acquisitions from these and othpr persons 
consisted chiefly in odvowsons. Tlie endowment of the 
college was valued, in 153!), at 392/. 2s. 3d. jH-'r annum; 
in 1592, 500/.; and in 1612, the smtiety consisted of ninety* 
three persons. At presov.t, 1833, it consists of a warden, 
forty fellows, two chaplains, and seven clerks; the total 
number, including members not on the foundation, is one 
hundred and one. At the election of a warden, the society 
present two of their number to the Archbishop of Canter, 
burv, the visitor, who makes choice of one. 

Of the original buildings, a.s left by the founder, very 
little now remains. The principal front, towards the High- 
stroet,'till within a few years retained somewhat more of its 
ancient character than at present. This front was, at first, 
I94 fi!etin length, opening into two quatlrangles. It has 
been recently in part renewed, and its appearance altogctlier 
improved. The gate to the westward has figures of Ilenry 
VI. and Archbishop Chichele. The great quadrangle was 
ereoled by Hawksmoor six>n after the beginning of the last 
century. The chapel, hall, and library, which have passed 
through three stages of alteration since the foundation of 
the college, agree in the general outline of character with 
the newer buildings. The greater part of the new buildings 
were tonstlucted at the expon.se of various benefactors. 
The hall at the east end of the chiqKil was renewed in its 
interior, in 1729 ; it contains, beside numerous busts and pic¬ 
tures, Bacon's statue of Sir William Blackstoiie. The new 
libraiy, which superseded the old one in the original qua¬ 
drangle, now reduced to chambers, was built from funds 
supphed by the liljcrality of Colonel Christopher Corlrington, 
who had been first a fellow of the college, and afterw'urds 
governor-in-chief of the Leeward Caribliec Islands. It was 
begun in 1716, but not finished till 1756, at an expense of 
12,101/. 5«., leaving a surplus of donation, with which an 
estate, the rents of which arc appropriated to the purchase 
of books, was bought at Lewknor, in Oxfordshire. This 
noble room is 190 feet in length by 32i in breadth, except 
in the centiyl recess where the breadth extends to 511 
feet; the height is 40 feet, with a gallery siin-oiuiding 
three .sides. The collection of books w’hich it contains 
is one of the finest in Oxford, and is continually in¬ 
creasing. The chapel preserves the exterior only of its 
ancient state; it underwent much disfigurement in the in¬ 
terior at and after the Reformation, from the circumstance 
of the founder having directed that on cort.ain occasions it 
should be appropriated to public uke. The last alteration of 
the interior of this chapel took place about the beginning 
of the last Century, and was accomplished by the combined 
taste atid skill of Dr. Clarke, Slir .James Thomhill, and Sir 
Christopher Wren. Mengs's fine picture of the Noli me 
tatigere was afterwards purchased as an altar-piece for it, at 
the price of 300 guineas. 

Among the more eminent members of this eolloge may 
be enumerated the celebrated Linacre, ladand, the antiquary. 
Sir Anthony Shirley, Brian Duppa. bishop of Winchester, 
Archbishop Sheldon, Jeremy Taylor, Tindal, Dr. Syden¬ 
ham, Sir Christopher Wren. Young, the author of the 
Night Thmights, Sir William Blackstono, and Reginald 
Hebcr the late bishop of Calcutta. (Wood's Coltegen and 
llalli of Oxford, by (*utch; Chalmer s Hist, of the Colleges ; 
Univ. Calendar.) 

ALl.A, as used in Music, an Italian preposition, or the 
dative of the feminine article la, which, prefixed to certain 
words, signifies, or has the power of the phrase, in the 
manner of: e. g. AHa Capella, in the manner of chapel, or 
ebareb, music: — riW 'Antic.a, in the ancient manner:— Alia 
Prancese, in the French style :— AW Inglese, in the Eng¬ 
lish style; &o. 

ALLA-BREVE, iji Music, an Italian term, signifying 
a quick tiind, in whlChthe notes take only half "their usual 
length, 'rtiig is synonymoM with Tempo di Capetta, or 
time ofclrarUh„tnU^, tot which each bar, according to the 
practice of the old Cdiltposem, contains one breve, two 
semidveves, or their equivalents. AMa-lireve time is very 


rarely used in, liiddem raftsio. T|i» fine fvtgne 19'1^* 
Messiah, ‘ And with his stripes healed,' is 

ample of this measure.' ^ 

ALLAH is the AraEl^liatDe of the Supremo -Eein^ 

! which thr^h the Koi^•has found its way into the Ian* 
guages, of all nations who have embraced the Moha'mmedan 
religion. It is properly a oonttacticin Of al-Ucih: al is the 
Arabic definite article, and t/fifi, which eorresponds to the 
Hebrew Words JS/ooA and signifies a deity gene- ' 

rally: the prefixed article resttietsvthe tneaning, and aW/dfi 
■or JZ/afi signifies the TrueHod, fa opposed to the deities 
worshipped by idolaters. The word Allah is frequently met 
Avith as a component jiart of Arabic pro|)er names:, e.g. 
Abd-allah, i. e. the Swvant of God. A/Zofi |[6qd is 
great) is the common ba^e-cry of the Mohamm^ans. The 
phrase Bism. Allah or ^ism-illah (in the Name of Hod) is 
invariably uttered by devout Mussulmans before the ooin- 
mencement of any undertaking, and before their meals: it 
i.s also put at the beginning of their books. 

ALLAHABAD, a considerable province of Hindostan, 
lying between the 24th and 26th parallels of north latitude.-, 
It is bounded on the north by Oudo and Agra; on the east 
by Bahar; on the south by Gundwana; and on the west by 
Malwa. 

This province is divided into eight districts; vi*., Allaha¬ 
bad, which contains the town and fortress of the same name; 
Benares, Mirzapoor, Jounpoor, Rowab, Bundelcund, Cawn- 
ptwr, and Maniepoor. The length of the province from east 
to west is 270 mile.s, and its average breadCli from north to 
south, aliout 120 miles. 

According to Abul Fazl, this territory was invaded in the 
ye.ar 1020, by the Sultan Mahniood of Ghizni, who then 
met with only partial success, and returned again to the 
attack three years thereafter, ,b,ut without elfeeting a perma¬ 
nent conquest. The prnvintfo fell afterwards under the 
dominion of the Emperor of Delhi, and in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury it became an independent kingdom, of which Jdunpoor 
wa.s the capital. Partaking the lot of other Patun districts, 
it .subsequently came into possession of the Mogul emperors, 
and was fonned into a distinct soubah* by the Emperor 
Akbar, who, a t the same time, guvo to the district the iiamu' 
which it now hoars. 

At the breaking up of the Mogul empire, the northern 
part of the province was seized by the Nabob of Oude. In 
177.5, the liast India Company acquired the Benares dis¬ 
trict under a treaty with the Soubahdar ofOude, and in 1810, 
the Company obtaimxl from the same government the fur¬ 
ther cession of the city of Allahabad and the adjiieent 
districts. In 180.'). the soutli-eastern districts of the pro¬ 
vince were received by the British in exchange for terri- 
torie-s in Guzerat and tlio Carnatic. 

Allahabad is one of the most populous and productive 
provinces in the Indian empire. It furnishes diamonds, 
indigo, cotton, sugar, opium, and saltpetre, besides which 
the natives carry on very considerable manufactures of cot¬ 
ton cloth. The greatc.st proportion of the jiopulation are 
Hindoos, only about oue-eighth part professing the religion 
of Mohammed. ,;|f. * 

The principal rivers of the proviinlte ate the Ganges, the 
Jumna, the Gwmty, so called from ila winding course, and 
the Caramnassa, with their branclie*. Major Rennell sup¬ 
poses that the last-named of these rivers is the Ctmme- 
nases of Arrian (Indica, chap. 4). The streams are all in the 
northern port of the province; the country in their vicinity is 
generally flat and fertile, but the climate is extremely suUry 
and exposed to the visitation of hot winds. To the south-wert 
the country is hilly. In this quarter, in the district of Buiuiej 
cund, the diamond mines of Pannah are situated. tuese 
are less profitable now then formerly ; only a few stones ot 
superior quality having been found during many y.eotg. 
(Rennell's Memoir of a Map of Hindottan; Hamilton's 
East India Gazetteer.) . 

ALLAHABAD, a judicial subdivision of the province of 
the same name already described. The territory of which 
this district is composw is for the most part immediately 
surrounding the city Allahabad ;■ some othet pwtions M!e> 
however, nearly one hundred miles from the capital. 

The soil, which in general consisfe iawk loam, is v^ 
fertile, so that the crop of whoati. grain prin-, 

cipally sown, is said to amount on the a»ei-age to fifty-sii 

• AMordlnsto tlwinstlinWn oflAktatV.a seiSiah iliauW comtirt of tweaiye 
two olniarj, o <!ln!«r of twontyawo jmtSTOnslw, o jpwijuoiisli of twlMitf.twi> 
♦iippotin; and n tniijaili of twoiity-two vfltago* j Intt tliW •tnetasuaf'dlvteWl 
litts ptobivbly iwver oeou oan-lod into effect. 
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^ p<N)^iae8ikre lilMwiae prodoced, bpt ithe most important cdl* 
tivafit^ tbc ^strict eonsists of M|;oi eottopj ag “ ■ 

which” Sffe’Jiat^ely oxjmrted. The tasMhentiohdi 
nrtlctei Waa'httirbduced into the district about ei. 
am>, after COTSiderable opposition on the part of %e ryots, 
Mnd are averse to any fend of innotahon. The district 
: begahs (ab^t 950,000 acres) of land in 

enlStatibn, the annual n^Mue Irotn which amounts, to 
27,P3344 rupees; 11,09,77fhe^is Of land are -wastei and 
of fhdse about One-third are said to bo.fit for cultivation. . 

Ihe trade of this district was forin^ly in great part made 
up cf Oottoh ddthe, whieh were manufectiifeain considorahle 
quantities in 111 the villages, hot tbi^Ootirse of this traflic 
has been altered of late years, in oon^i^enco of the cheap¬ 
ness of liJeh'sh.goods of that description, and this branch 
of native iiidu'sl^ has much declined in consequence. The 
district enjoys a considerable transit trade, for which it 
is well fitted by Us geographical position between flie coast 
of Bengal and the province of Oudo, and tite Gorkba ter- 
ritwy. The exportable produce of tliese districts is conveyed 
down the Ganges for shipment—salt, metals, woollen cloths, 
and drugs being the principal articles conveyed from the coast 
in retiiirn. (Hamilton's £aj>t India Gazetteer; Tennant’s 
Indian Recreations; Parliamentari/ Pa})ers.) 

ALLAHABAD, the capital of tho district and province 
of the same name in Hindostan, is situated in 25° 27' N. 
lat.. 81° 50' E. long., nt the junction of tlie rivers Ganges 
and Jumna. An extensive fortifiealion is erected on tho 
tunguo of land where these streams unite, so as completely 
to command the navigation. This fort is built of polished 
IVeestone with circular bastions at intervals, in which the 
cannon arc mounted on tho aides next to the rivers; the 
land side is a pcrfEictly regular foiiincation, of strength 
sufficicnn to resist all attacks of a native army, and t» re- 
miire a i-o^lav siege by European troops. The East India 
Company has expended considerable sums for improving 
these foAfications. 

The city of Allahabad is supposed to occupy the site of 
the ancient Palimbothra (Arrian. Indira, 10); but this 
is not certain. A great part of its present buildings are 
of mud, and are‘ erected on tlie ancient foundations of 
substantial brick edifices, while much of the soil in the 
immediate neighbourhood, consisting of materials used in 
building,and of the fragments of earthenware vessels, attests 
the former magnitude of the city. 

This place is considered by Brahmins to bo tho most 
holy of all the sacred confluences of rivers in Hindostan: it 
is called by them Phot Prayag. It owes this pre-eminence 
to the belief that it is tho point of junction of three rivers, 

■ the Ganges, the Jumna, and tho Sereswati. It is true that 
tho laat-mentioned of these rivers is no where visible in the 
neighbourhood, but this d-ifficulty is surmounted by tho asser¬ 
tion that the missing stream joins the other two underground, 
and pilgrims who bathe, here are held to acquire the same 
merit as if-theJ trere, ,fo immerse themselves in all three 
rivers separately,: Ots ifieiving at this sacred spot, the pil¬ 
grim seam himself OR ® brink of the river, and has his 
head shaved so that eobh boir may fall into the water, the 
saerbd writings of the Hindoos promising a residence in 
pafo^se of one million of years for each hair so deposited. 
A.fter this operation, the devotee must bathe, and the next 
day must perform the obsequies of his deceased ancestors. 
Mwy are so impressed wHh the sanctity of the 

place, ana of the purity which it imparts, that conveying 
tliemselvcs in a boat to tho exact spot where the three rivers 

are .supposed to unite, they pj—-—- 

three pdte df water tied to the 


into^ the stream with 
_ , dy< so that they must in¬ 
evitably sink to the bottom. Tke>Eaat India Company levies 
a tak of three mpbes on each pilgrini who visits this sanc¬ 
tified spot; the number of these visiters varies exceedingly 
iti’^ifferentyears; but more than 200 , 006 have been known 
to bay the tax in one year. 

Auahahad was a favourite residence of the Emperor 
Akbaei Who may bo said to have been the founder of the 
modeib city, and of its foibfloations. Its situation must in 
those days haXe givbh it- a great degr«« of political im¬ 
portance., In'176 S, the fort was taken by Sir Rdbert Fletcher, 
but was Bfteiwaras restored to thaNabob of Oude, and again 
.was transforwd' to the Company in 1803. The city now 
coatsins aBBrinanhnt judioial estoblishment, whence p^o- 


dioaieiroaiiii am ini4e, through the presiifl^. 

Contains a mhifol.wettPim. fo 1829, by . 

of %>me Enghsh gmttlsinCm which has shtm'IfatiuvimdL 
ha-ving aeceived askance firom the government In IfiSthW' 
this s^oOl containbd uxty'sfimi!' native students who wars 
studying the Persian and iHtidot»timse lan^ages, and had • 
made tolerable proficiency id geography add arithmetie, 
besides acquiring a ptaoticat ktiowiedm af smyeyiitg. Fivav 
of these students have sinito qbtmtiim ai aur- ' 

veyors under the Company's gefrewmBBt The,preaant po¬ 
pulation of Allahabad, exclusive of the garrison, is estimated 
at 20,000 pel-sons. , 

Allaliabad is 820 miles from the sea following the oourse 
of,4he Gauges, but the travelling distance between the city - 
and Calcutta is only 550 miles in a north-west direction.- - 
The distance from Ainares is 53, from J-uctnow 127, from ;; 
Delhi 212, and %>m Agra 296 miles. (Major RenneU’s; -,. 
Memoir of a Map of Hindostem ; Bernier's TVoneiif; Mill's;. ; 
History of British India; Parliamentary Reports.^ 

ALLAN, DA'VID, was bom in Edinburgh, and hegam 
the study of the arts in an academy founded at Glasgow. 
He afterwards went to Italy, and in 1773 ehtained the . 
prize of tho aculemy of St. Luke, given for the best , 
men of historical composition. He returned to Engmhifi 
in 1777, and resided some time in London. He promised- 
history, portrait, and landscape. His pictures of .tlie latter 
class resembled those of Gaspar Poussin. About the year: 
1780 he went to Edinburgh, and was appointml director of 
the academy established in that city by the trustees fur the . 
manufactures and improvements, and for the difl'u.sion of tlio 
principles of the fine arts, in Scotland. His talents were 
chiefly exercised on works of humour, of which ho has left 
many specimens both in painting and etching. Several of 
his works have been engraved, and four, represonting^the 
sports of the carnival at Rome, were aquatinted by 
Sandby. Mr, Allan died April 6, 1796. . ; • 

ALLATIUS (LEO), an eminent literary man; of the 
seventeenth century. He was a Greek, born in the island of 
Chios, ill 1586. Being carried over to Italy at an earl); age, 
he was taken under the protection of a powerful fomily ut 
Calabria, and educated in the Greek college at Rome. Early 
in life he revisited his native wuntry; but he soon returned 
to Rome, where, after a succession of literary employments, 
he was apjwinted librarian to tho Vatican,- For this port he 
was well fitted, by great industry and a retentive memi^t 
and, in a long life, he edited manuscripts, translated Greek 
authors, and published many original works, which dtsplgy 
more learning and power of collecting materials thaa tasfe ... 
or judgment. A Greek by birth, he was one of tho, most, 
strenuous and bigoted upholders of tho Roman Church and 
of papal infallibility, and liositated not to invoke Sreand- 
sword as the legitimate means of converting obstinate, h^,;. 
tics. (Sec his treatise De Eedesiee Occidentalis et thrienl^e^ 
perpetua Consensione.) He is accused of having softened 
down the points of difference between the Greek and; Lotiti " ' 
Churches, in order to gr|[j^y Pope ,Urban VIII., Who was 
bent upon effecting areoonoUiation and union between thgin. jj, • 
Ho founded a college in tho isle of Chios,and died atR^e ' 
in the year 1669, aged eighty-three. ; 

ALLEGHANY, a river of North Americi^ one of the 
tributaries, and generally considered the pxihcipal souree, of 
the Ohio; the united waters of the Alleghany and Monon- 
gahcla, at their confluence at Pittsburgh on the western 
limits of Pennsylvania, receive the name of Ohio. It rises 
within 5 miles of Lake Erie, and, fed hy numerous branches, 
pursues a general course south by west for 200 miles to 
Pittsburgh, Its sources are tho extreme north-eastern t*i“, 
butaries Of the Mississippi liasin, and flow from the highest 
part of the Ohio valley. (Sco Daxhy's Geography of the ' 
United Stales.) , 

ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS, a subordinate chaia 
of, the great system of the Appalachian fountains, W^eh 
run through the United States of North Amoriegin a nbrtli-. 
east and south-west direction. [See APPXLACKlSN.j ■ 
ALLEGIANCE, or LIGEANCE, is the lawful obedience 
which a subject is bound to render to his Sovereign. 

The bond of allegiance (ligame^) is mutual and i-eciprocal; 
by it tho subject is boUnd to obey , and the sovereign to protect. 

The allegianeo of a object, aeeoriteg to the taw of Eng¬ 
land, is permanent and umvemal; ♦. «? he can, by no act of 
his own, ateute or )repudude duties which it involves^; 
nor can he by mugrai^i or any voluntary change of rc^- 
dcnoe.osoa^^iti legal oonsequences. * 
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, Bven an alkp owae a )o«al aad tempomnr no 

long as }|B wpttnuas wiibid w OMninions of t^e king jsann 
he may, tnerefoNii ^ wmm and puniahed for trtasont 

An usurper, In ai^Bturbed possession, of orwn, 
is enritWd fo i^fo^anoe; mid, accordingly, our history fur¬ 
nishes an. instance in which a treason ooimnittod agaiMt 
tke person hf Henry VI. was punished in tlie reim of his 
.fUoeeiwor, even a^r an act of parilament had declared the 
former hn usu^ier. 

An oath of allegiance has, from the earliest period, been 
exacted from natural subjects of these realms; hut its form 
has undergone some variations. In its ancient form, the 
party promised ‘ to he true and faithfol to the king and his 
heirs, and truth and foith to bear' of life and limb and 
terrene honour, and not to know or hear of any ill or da- 
miigc intended him oitliout defending him therefrom,' 
The modern oath, enforced by statute since the revolution, 
hi of a more simple form, and is expiessed in more indelGinito 
terms. ‘ 1 do sincerely promise and sw^ that I will be 
faithful and hear true allegiance to his m^esty King 
William.’ 

It is not to he supposed that the alteration of the form 
has, in any degree, varied the nature of the subject's duty, 
which is, indeed, owing fh,m him antecedently to any oath, 
and although he may never, in fact, have been called upon 
to take it. The oath is imposed by way of additional se- 
C'irily for the due jierformance of services inherently due 
Trom the subject from his birth, who is, in like manner, 
entitled to the protection of the king before the latter has 
formally accepted the duties of sovereignty by taking the 
coronation oath. 

By the ancient law of the land, every male subject of the 
age of twelve years (with certain exceptions) was bound to 
take the oath of allemance when summoned to the inferior 
criminal courts, called Leets and Tourns ^ and a variety of 
statutes, feom the reigii of Elizabeth down to the present 
century, have expressly required it from public functionaries 
and other persons before they enter upon their respective 
duties, or practise in their several professions. By I George I. 
C. 13., two justices of the peace, or otlier commissioners 
appointed by the king, may tender the oath to any person 
su^cted of disaffection. 

From a violation of allegiance results the highest offence 
known to the law of this country, viz., Tueason. 

Those who wish to become more ftdly acquainted with 
this subject, and to obtain an insight into the distinctions 
between liege feaHy, or allegiance, and simple fealty, or 
fealty by reason of tenure, may advantageously consult 
Halo's Plea^ cf the Crown, vol. i. p. 58, et seq., and Mr. 
Justice Foster's Discourse on High Treason. 

ALLEGORY, literally, a discourse which has another 
Ulcnniug than what is directly expressed. Thus, the ad¬ 
dress of Menenius Agrippa to his fellow-citizens of Rome, 
as recorded by Livy, in which he descriVied a rebellion of the 
industrious against the wealthier orders of a state, under 
the figure of a conspiracy of all the other members of the 
human body against the stomach, was an allegory. An 
allegory, however, is not intended to deceive or perplex, bi 
which respect it differs from an enigma or riddle. 

Allegory has been a favourite mode of composition in all 
cQuntries and ages. Sometimes it has been recommended 
by seeming to afford the only or tlio fittest available means 
of giving a lively or intelligible representation of certain 
itibjects or notions. The poets of different nations, for 
example, have resorted to this method, in order to con¬ 
vey sufficiently vivid conceptions of the different virtues 
and vices, and otlier abstractions which they have wished 
to set before their readers. They have personified these 
notiohs, as it is termed; that is to say, they have figured 
them in the shape of living beings invested with the 
forms and qualities naturally adapted to the character of 
each. Such pictures arc allegories, and are to bo found 
abundantly scattered over nearly all poetiy. Some have 
«ven conceived that the whole mythology d pagan an- 
tiquity is merely a cluster of allegories; but ibis hypo¬ 
thesis is not favoured either by what We know generally of 
birth, and growth of superstition in the human mind, or 
||^ Umi' earliest and siinplest form in which these mystic 
f^leS have eome down to us. Some of the critics of the 
Al«Cail3iijip achooL,^tempted to explain Homer allegori- 
oally, A ^amhiaiiqn of what remains of their mi- 
j(|gy ab1e atid^feeld e .^ foi'ts will easily console us for the loss 
nMieii lat>oui% trader who is curious may see a spo- 


wv iwrb SMiaer 'aapat fotaoi 

other h«& mtberp^ilihfd^ vaat ttj 
ideaUtie||i or pat jnto 't£te atj^ 4 
aohtal oXiatence. -A tdi% aUtgoiw^l 
been- ufniaBy Dnraee^i|^.iiit 
this^aawrtlon, the 

often quoted, as that pf -a widoh, Wilfo all its 
tions in parts, is wearueme ak;« Imle, iif 1 ^ 1 ^ 

gefieral allegory upon wl4ch' 8pb»S(4^‘i poefo 
certainly in a remarkable degree 

and uninteresting; emdif ne hiM aimed M eemptising a 
mere tale of romah^, without fettering jnitaaelf witit ahy 
scheme eff allusion eitjiertptlu! moral virtnesifetho ^uAeseVkr 
ments of Queen Eluabeth, both of whleh eitUocta he has eti- 
deavoured to iUustratiC he .would have dduhtl^ daiiBhetifor, 
as well as saved himself much needtess iifooui',' Sitt^lHI. 
the other hand, nobody complains of. fstigua in reading' 
Swift's Tale of a- Tub, which is likewise a teleirahly; lohg 
allegory, Thi,s, and other examples whioh might ha quoted 
seem to prove that, if the allegory be sufficien tly sini|ue and 
natural, it may be protracted, without becoming tiresome, 
to a consulerable extent. 

ALLEGRET'TO, in Music, an Italian diminutive of 
.ilffegro (see Axlkoho), neither BO fest new so heiUiant in 
manner as the term allegru denotes, though rather quick, 
and moderately gay. 

ALLEGRI (C. ANTONIO). [See ConaBOio.j 
ALLE'GRO, in Music, on Italian adjective, signifying 
gay, sjm tive, and, by inferenoe, quick in time. 

Allegro is the fourth in order of the five classes into 'Which 
musical movement is divided; 

Adagio, 

Largo, 

Andante, 

Allegro, . . 

Presto. 

See AnSGio. 

An Allegro is not understood to be so fast in vocal as in 
instrumental music. Its quickness is likewise modified by 
the numlmr and value of the notes in a bar. Thus it. is 
always more rapid, cateris paribus, in two-crotchet time 
than in four-crolchcl—in three-quaver time than in six- 
quaver ; and os the speed of tlus movement has many de¬ 
grees of difference, other words are commonly added, wmre 
exactly to explain the composer’s intention. Tlus tenu is 
often found in tlie imporfoot, the frequently barharoBi, 
language of music, united to wwds utterly ineempatiblo 
with it; for instance, the contradictory, and indeed ungram¬ 
matical, compound, allegro agitato, is not unusual. But one 
of the greatest musical geniuses of our day. or that ever 
lived, Beethoven, has, in his contempt for the real meaiiiiig 
of language, set common sense at open deflanoe; in his 
ninety-fifth opera, he directs the porformimceof a movement, 
in the following words‘ Allegro assai vivace, ma serioso,' 
— Very gay and lively, but seriously.' • ' 

The woiil aV4gr(> is also used BUMteutively; thus we say 
an Allegro of Mozart, of Beethoven, &c. Some of its com¬ 
pounds are— 

Allegro Agitd'to, in a hurried manner. 

/Jmoj’, very quick, 

..d/fegro Bri&w'te, quick and brilliancy, ' ' 

Allegro Giusio, quick, butyusL precise, and not so fast as 
allegro unqiialifled. 

Allegro ModeraHo, moderately quick. ‘ 

Allegro di Molto Idi moUo, much), very qhick, , ‘ ■ 
Allegro Viva'ce (tmiace, lively, hririkj—one' if the iioiiate-' 
logies of musical knguage--’the sape as aUef^ hiBmde, 
PhlAi.LEQ»o,quioker,nt<»«quick.- 
/’uco ALlKaao, rather (aft/t/e)nuick. 

ALLELUIA. [See HALnELWAHj 
ALLEMANUiE, in Musio, a dqnce supposed' fo imt» 
derived its name from the eountry, Gerniahy, in wliioB, Kc- 
cording to the prevailing opinion, it ei^inated. It is written 
in two-crotehet time, and is now undwiitt^ tj^^tie snoderate^ 
quick, the word /fWqgretfo best,indicating its htovement^ 
But anciently this was a slow diipcOr aocording to Mortefe 
Rrossard, and Roaweau. Hiodol, and'other cwnposers.iif 
bis period, writeit in four-cretehettime, andwe hitye alwWB 
been of opinkiD that they never totepded iAa'r Mleniaft^ 
to be so fast al they are peffoifoadhy modern playcyn, : ? 





AitSNi er , AUrNi' 

9e^« through Ftlntthh-a in North Wi^, 
" y »^gA*femnMug passage'fo^*8bohti ». ina» j ft 
above 4 m towfl' of Mold, piid uhamutMy 

|lf a pNehi^ to 

populahon Of ihhabitanto to 1881 ; 
lis^ ^e towpships of East AlleBdale, West Allen- 
d*. Catton, and Keenly;'*' Tho'fitat of tbeis otnnprehenda 
|ie iBarkei-town of Atondt^, irregukrlr built on the 
"li|ht' bank of the Eait Allan , biook, (whioh dowa into 
. tM' South Tyne,) about 18 mileit S.W. of Ktoham,'‘and 
t*6 N.N,W. ftolnltonden. ’ 

. 'The idiief employmeAt of the inhibitantt iafiiiatiahed by 
.toe important'Iqad-tninM in the neighbourhood, or by the 
ametong'houeee. toid other establiehments dependent upon 
them. 'Tho perpetual curaoy of Allendale ie in the gift of 
Mr. Beaumont, who «lord,of the manor, and proprietor of 
too whole of Allendale. The parish, whichis in the diocese 
OfYodc,t has lately been divided into four.parts, with four 
places of worship of the Est^lishroent, oi«. the cbapels of 
Bt. Peter, in the town of Allendale, and of Ninehanks, both 
rebuilt within a few years; and those of E.a6t and West Allen, 
lensmtly erected for the use of the mining population. 
All these aro in the gift of Mr. Beaumont. There are also 
meeting'-houses for the Quakers and Wesleyan Methodists. 
A fr^ grainmar-school was founded about the ftise of the 
seventeento century, and endowed by several individuals; 
a subscription library was fomuleil in 1825. The market is 
on Friilay, and there ate three fairs in the year. 
ALLEftTON, NORTH. [See Northallebtom.] 
ALLEYN, or ALLEN fEDWARD), a distinguished 
actor in the reigns of Elizabetli and James I. By his own 
account, he appears to have been born on the lirst of Sep¬ 
tember, 1566. The event, aocawkng to Fuller in his Worthies, 
took place in Lombard-street, in Uie parish of All-Hallows, 
London, at the sign of the Pye, near Devonshire House. 
It is stJted ill Lysons's Eitvirons of London, vol. i,, that 
his father wa.s Edward Alleyn of Wyllyn in Bucks, and 
that his motlierwas a daughter of James Townlcy, Esq., 
of Lancashire. Ho soems to have very early tokni, to the 
stage, being distinguished as an actor hofore lie was twonty- 
aist. His natural talents for the professicin he had thus 
chosen were aided by personal advantages of a high order. 
Fuller says that he ‘ made any part, ospocially a majestical 
one, become him.’ He soems, indeed, to have been looked 
upon as tl»e first perfomier of that day. Hen Jonson has 
addressed to him one of his epigrams, written in u highly 
eUeomiasUo style, and concluding, 

—* citU«>rs AjiAlfc, l>ut itnly tlion flout act. 

Wear UuB moowu r 'tis that vi la) did giv« 

Su many Ulc. by ouc. >h>RUd live.' 

One of his most celebrated parts was the Jew of Malta, in 
Marlowe's play of that name. In his prologue to that play, 
Thomas Heywood speaks of Alleyn as having acquired, by 
his acting in it, the character of Peerless, ‘ being a man,’ 
he adds, 

* Whom we may twok with. dfMHg no man wtouK, 

P-Kttensfor aliapfifi, andKiMrAiiafurattin^uc.’ 

And a letter of George Peele, the dramatic poet, has 
been preserved, in which he tells a story of a convivial 
meeting of Alleyn, Jonson, and Shakspeata, where Jonson 
charged his brother poet with luiving been indebted to his 
observation pf Alleyn for the famous directions about acting 
in Hamlet, “The letter is given in Dr. Kippis’s edition of 
the Biogr'xphia ^ritftnnioa, as an addition to the .original 
life 1 ^ Alleyn, in which these and other testimonies in his 
favour are collected, and whieh is known to have been writ¬ 
ten by Oldys. 

Alleyn eventually became a tlieodrical proprietor. He 
was solo owner of tho Fagtune playhouse, near Whitecross- 
street, Moovfields, which he built Ifimself, and wliioh the 
ajathorof the Sistoria Hittrionica, pUhUSbed in 1699, de- 
sOnbes as * a large, round, brick building.' He also, 

f Th« lUwva divlMtm i» giv**-** » commtinicatlon rFPcived from tltt» 

; bnt in tbe PmmUtWo HfrUims tor 1891. tlie iownthtps of KrsI 
Wast Albmdate. CoUqu CGatipn), (iCtNiulv). BroftdBide, 

and FurMft, and thadbisUmBjBMr thecdUootioiiof the paroeliUirAtpa. amuUpt 
eight: FowBi iKdog tilviaed infc two, and iPark divfnion being added to the 
iwmVer, the differeivoo «f the itotemento 4« itwhably wing to the ekitt^cf. 

of dlt^ntdi^ilone for ^fTerent ]piu-lK)BCft. 

i TFlie difti^ of HoxbamaWKsin wHioH Ahondato I* wcbidmJ. ww dticea 
MiliflMiMdtB«ima^ed to<)wdiooeie<ifYo^ Thawtt 

iili^ ^a>ii*t(ia!t df l>^ralWs 






CMdys, hAld, to paabunhip wito a peMtoFuMa 
a bear-gatden, on ttm Bskk-stdo, to Soifitouvkt gRdI 
seems to hove been tos tdost ptofttohle sj^tdation. To toig 
he added the ofifoe, Whieh; he f uvehasdd foom Sir ‘WiBitun 
Steward, of ' Otoef Master, Rdleri aiid Overseer of all and 
Singular his Mdiesty’s gatoea eg hettfo, and bulls, and 
mastive dogs, and maatiVe hifobes.* From toese different 
sources he made a good deal of inen^,>fais hear-garden 
alone, Oldys affirms, yielding him sometitnes fire hundred 
pounds a year. There was also |dng preserved a traditios. 
that he found some treasure in the groitod while laying toe 
foundations of his playhouse in Whitecross^street. 
.According to the weak and credulous John Aubrey, to 
his Natunu History and Antiquities of Surrey, (voL i. 
pp. 190) it was a sudden apparition of the DeiA while 
Alleyn was acting the part of a dGemon in one of Shak- 
speare's plays, thto first put him upon tho project for which 
he is now ehiefiy remembered, the founding of OuMch 
College, in the parish of Camberwell, in Surrey. But 
Alleyn, who bod always been a religious man, never, wo 
are told, during his life, neglecting an opportunity of 
attending church, docs not seem to have thought it neces¬ 
sary, on dedicating his wealth to pious purposes, to witodraw 
firom his connexion with the stage. On tlie COTitrary, we 
find him in his Diary recording the income he derived foom 
bis theatre and hear-garden, long after he had finished hh) 
college, and dutifully thanking God for it, as for all his 
other bounties. The buildings of the college, which were 
erected after a design of Inigu Jones, appear to have been 
in a considerable state of forwardness in 1614, end were 
finished in 1617. He had some difficulty at first in getting 
permission to settle his property in mortmain, principaiiy 
in consequence of the oppositien of Bacon, then Lord Cnan;- 
cellor, who, in a letter to the Marquis of Buckingham, 
iloted 18th August, 1618, says,‘1 like well that Alleyn 
playcth the last act of his life so well,' but goes on to sttoe 
that, nevertheless, on the application made to the kingfor the 
requisite licence, ho had reminded his Majesty of bislate 
refusal to allow Sir Henry Savilo and Sir Edward Sandya 
to found lectures at Oxford and Cambridge; ‘ foundations,' 
he adds, ‘ of singular honour to his Majesty, and of which 
there is great want; whereas hospitals abound, and beggars 
ahouiid never a whit the less.' Tho licemee, however, was 
at last signed on the 21st of June, 1619 ; and on the ISto 
September, in the same year, the college was opened in form. 
Bacon and many other distinguished cbai'acters honouring 
the ceremony with their presence. Alleyn took upon him¬ 
self the office of master in tho first instance, in so for at 
least as was implied by living in the house, and restrictiltg 
himself to the regular allowance of that situation. But bis 
first wife, Joan lyoodwBrd, whom he had married on toe 
2‘2nd of October. 1592, having, on thp 28th June 1623, died 
at the age of fifty-one, although he had bound the future; 
masters to celibacy, he soon after married another lady 
named Constance, whom Oldys states to have been too 
daughter of a Mr. Hinchtoe, but whose father Lysons dsi'- 
ceives to have been the celebrated Dr. John Dontte, the 
poet. The tradition of the college, indeed, is that he was 
thrice married; but at any rate, he left no issue. He died 
at Dulwich, on the 25tU of November, 1626, and was buried 
ill the chapel of tho enllegc. 

The members of Dulwich College ore a master, warden, 
four fellows, six poor brethren, and six sisters, twelve 
scholars, six assistants, and thirty out-ineinbers. The 
original revenues amounted onlv to 800/. per annum, but 
have since greatly increased. On this account, tho sitUar 
tion of master of the institution, who must lie of tho sur¬ 
name of Alleyn, or Allen, and, if possible, of kin to the 
founder, i.s now of considerable value. Dulw ich College h^ 
from its foundation, been celebrated for its coUeotion of pior 
turos: Alleyn himself left it some, and many more werh 
afterwards added by Mr. 'William Cartwright, toe comeffitia, 
who died about the end of the seventeenth century. But the 
roust valuable accession has been foom the bequest of the 
late Sir Francis Bourgeois, in 1810. For this noble collection 
of works of the old masters, a new gallery has been built, 
to which toe public ore admitted by tickets, which may he 
easily o'btainetl. Dulwich Colley Hso received from Cart¬ 
wright a large and curious cqllectibn tif old plays, which toe 
managers gave to Ggrrick in exchange for some mqdsrp 
publioariflrik In too jruseni; library, toe most curious rdhh 
IS toe ortouad Dtonf« tori toundor, begun op toe figth fhp* 
.... V ... .. fiYa;:;"'.: 
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ti*i»b«r> ittt, and eentinned to game day in the 
1622; IVom thi* diary Mrl j^sons lia* printed copiens Mtr, 
tracts. •-■ .\f■■ 

ALLGEMKINE ZEITUNG ii.e. Universal Gaulle) in 
the name of one af tlie principal German noir^apcrs. ■ The 
nlaii for this publication was conceived in 111194> by the well- 
known book^ler, J. G. Cotm, of Tubihgeiu who invited 
Schiller to superintend the undertaking. Schiller declined the 
propctsal, (in a letter, a lithographed fac-simile of which was 
appended to a recent edition of Schillers works,) and Cotta 
iumself was, for a time, the chief eilitor of the paper, till 
Huber, the son-in-law of Heyne, undertook the editorship. 
The paper appeared under the'name of Neueste Weltkimde, 
(t.c. Jjitest Intellijmnce about the World,) till the 8th of 
September, 1798, when, in consequence of a prohibition issued 
against it under that designation, it assumed its present 
title. The Allgemeine Zeituiig was published first at Tu¬ 
bingen, afterwards at Stuttgart, and subsetoently at Ulm. 
Owing to certain difficulties arising from the censorship in 
the Wiirtemberg dominions, Augsburg was chosen for its 
publication, where it still experiences much liberality on the 
part of the Bavarian government. In allusion to its place of 

{ nblication. the Allgemeine Zeitung is, in English and 
‘rench newspapers, often called Ww Augsburg Gazette (Ga¬ 
zette (tAitgsbnurg). After Huber's death, in 1804, the 
superintendence of the Allgemeine Zeitung was undertaken 
by Stegenann, who had till then been attached to the Prussian 
diplomatic service, and had occupied the post of councillor of 
legation at Turin. The Allgemeine Zeitung has corre¬ 
spondents in all countries of Europe, by whom it is supplied 
with information ; and the several German as well as fo¬ 
reign governments frequently avail themselves of it for the 
publication of semi-official articles. The supplements often 
contain literary news, especially brief reviews of works on 
politics, and biographic sketches of important public cha¬ 
racters. Notwithstanding its acknowledged excellence, the 
Allgemeine Zeitung is said to have but a limited sale: the 
number of copies sold was, in 182.1, stated by some to be 
6000, by othersnnly 1500—2000. (See the German Seal- 
Enegrhpiidie nder Conversatiims-Lexicon, art. Zeitungen.) 

ALLIANCE, THE HOLY, the name commonly given 
to the eelebi-ated convention concluded at Paris on the 26th 
September, 1815, between the Emperors of Russia and Aus¬ 
tria, and the King of Prussia. It is understood to Imve liecn 
proposed by the Emperor Alexander, and was signed by 
the three sovereigns with their own hands, without lieiug 
ouuntersigned by any minister. The document, which was 
first published by Alexander on Christmas day following, 
commimeed by an announcement of the intention of the 
subscribing parties to act for the future upon the precepts 
of tlie gospel; which they define to lie those of justice, 
Christian charity, and pence. Then follow three articles, 
tile first of which, after nai-rating the scriptural com¬ 
mand to all men to consider one another as brethren, 
deduces from it the somewhat limited inference, that the 
three contracting monarchs will remain united to ouch 
other by the bonds of a true and indissoluble fraternity, 
and that they will conduct iheraselves to their subjects and 
armies as the fathci-s of families; the second article can 
hardly be said to mean anything ; and the third is merely 
an invitation to other powers to join the confederacy. When 
this treaty was communicated to the English court, a reply 
was returned to the effect, that the forms of our constitu¬ 
tion did not permit the king formally to accedo to it, but 
that no other power could be more inclined to act upon 
the principles which it seemed to involve. At this time 
many liberal politicians throughout Europe, especially in 
Germany, looked to the Holy Alliance with most sanguine 
expectations of its happy rc.suUs. Its true object, however, 
was not long in beginning to show itself; and it at last 
became apparent, that the Cliristian and paternal intentions 
of its authors meant nothing else than simply a determi¬ 
nation to assist one another in governing both their own 
dominions and as much of the rest of the world as they 
coold, according to their own will and pleasure. This design 
may be considered as having lieen first distinctly announced 
in a bJi’cular issued by the three powera on the 8th Decem¬ 
ber, 12^, iVonj Troi'pau, where they were then assembled in 
CottgebBS to Consider the means of putting down the revo¬ 
lution wdficslr had just taken jfiaee in Naples. This note, 
which was dndrCssed to the ministers and chorgds d'affaires 
at the Gerinhn attd„nortfceiru couns, drew from LowlCaBtle- 
reagh, the then Etiglisli minister for foreign affairs, a 


dispatch addressed to his majesty's missions at foreign - 
courts, and,dated the isvh January, 1821, in which it ii!sd, 
intimated, that tliiis government could not acquies(^' itt^tto; 
principles announced in the chcular of the tliree sotrjpre^iis, 
or in their pnwsod appUcatum. From that time Englimd 
may he' consideted as having separated itself completely 
from the Holy Alliance; and since the death of the 
Emperor Alexander it may bo difficult to sny whether mr 
not the oonvention so called is to be ragarded os subsisting:«i 
at all. 

ALLIER, a river in France, called by the Romans Elvaer; 
which, rising in the mountains of Margeride, near the place 
where these branch off from the more important; chain of 
the Cevennes, flows, with some trifling bonds,'in a direction 
nearly N. by W. Its basin is bounded on the east by tho 
heights of Fores and La Made, which separate it froin the- 
basin of the Loire ; and on the west by tlie volcanic moun¬ 
tains of Auvergne, the loftiest in central France. [See 
An VERONB.] Its broad but shallow stream winds through 
the rich district of Limagne, until, after a course of 126 
miles, the junction of the Dore renders it navigable for a 
part of the year at least. From this junction it pursues its 
course until it falls into the Iteire, a little below the town of 
Nevers, which is on the latter. Its whole course may bo 
about 200 miles. 

The river gives name to a department, which is bouudbd 
on the norlii by those of Cher, Nievre, and Saoiie et Loire, 
and on,, the south by those of Creuse, Piiy <!e Dome, and 
Loire. The Allier, soon after its junction with the Dare, 
enters the 'department from the south, and divides it into 
two jiurts; while tho Loire itself forms its north-eastern 
boundary; and the Cher, with the Can.al of the Duke of 
Berry, which runs parallel to the Cher, and close by it, 
crosses its western extremity. 

The department comprehends a great part of the an¬ 
cient province of Bourbohnais, and its productions arc 
much diversified. Its granite rocks are covered with a light 
but fertile soil; while the valleys contain rich alluvial dis¬ 
tricts, which, however, owing to tho backward state of agri¬ 
culture, do not yield the crops which a more improveil system 
of husbandry might produce. Tho vine is not cultivated to 
any great extent; but in the pastures many oxcu arc fat¬ 
tened, and the breed of horses is remarkable for strength. 
The woods are extensive, and furnisli oak timber for ship¬ 
building. The meres or ponds also arc con.sidcrablo, and 
the fish taken in them, or in the numerous streams, fo'-m an 
article of trade with Paris. Coal-pits, iron-mines, quarries, 
from which stone suited for mill-stones is obtained, and pits 
of clay, adapted for making pol'celain, are the chief mineral 
wealth of the department. Mineral springs attract visitors 
to the towns of'Viclii, wliich is situated in a romantic countiy 
on the banks of the Allier, and to Bourbon L'ArchainbauIt, 
and Neris: the last, under the name of Atnim Ner®, or 
Neri, was a watering-place in the time of the Romans; and 
the remains of an amphitheatre, and some other buildings, 
show it to havo been a considerable place. 

The department of Allier contains four nrrondiwemenU, 
those of Moulins, Montlufon, Gaunat, and La Palisse. Its 
population in 1826 was 285,302. It is under tlie jurisdiction 
of the criminal court of Riom. This department is crossed 
by one of the great roads from Paris to Lyons. 

Tlie chief town is Moulins, on the banks of tlie Allier, 
[see Moulins,] the papulation of which is 14,500. Ganna t. 
on tho Andclot, a branch of the Allier, .35 miles south of 
Moulins, carries on a considerable trade in cattle, and ha;i a 
population of 5000. Between these is St. Pour^ain, the 
seat of a large cattle fair in the month of August. Mont- 
lu(;on, near the baths of Neris, tnentionod above, has 4500 
inhabitants; Cusset, on the Allier, has nearly as many; its 
ancient walls give it the appearance of a strong place. 
Bourbon L'Archambault, also n)e|dioned above, has about 
3000, and La Palisse rather more than 2000. The depart¬ 
ment is not particularly distinguished by any luahUfucture; 
the inhabitants of the village of Lurcy Levy in tlie north ' 
make porcelain and earthenware, and those of Souvigny, 
near Moulins, trade in soda and gloss. At Moulins itself 
some cutlery is made, which is in good rej^ute, especially 
tho scissors, and there are some other articles made, for 
which see flic article on that townf * 

ALLIGATION, derived ftpm the Larin orf and Ugare.V 
signifying to bind togethor, orUmte. It‘ is a rule in iirith^?, 
meric, by which the price of a mixture js found when titoH 
price of the ingredients is known. This is an apfilicatiou to '. 
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ooiaSteRnal aritiiinelw onljr, tnit the following questioBSi 
j wWch foE Mhidct the yiilef will show its scope better then 
’■ an^genei^ Eeftnition. 

‘Ilow ntWih wine at 6b«. a dozen must be added to a pipe 
WQilfo 95«. a dozen, in order that the mixture mey be worth 
yOe; Wddjteh?' 

if a pttbkrfi^ of copper weighs 8788 ounces, and of zinc 
78W)'ottnoes, in Avhat proportions must copper iind zinc be 
ipixed, sO that a cubic foot of the mixture may weigh 8000 
ounces? 

the algebraist wo may say, that all questions fall 
under the rule of alligation which involve ttie solutian of 
such an equation as, 

asp + % + cr = n (35 -1- y'-f.s) 
in which n must he intermediate between a, 5, and c; which 
is indeterminate uhleas further relations between x, y, and z 
are given. Any person moderately skilled in algebra may 
reduce a question of alligation to an equation of this form; 
and as the iuiml>er of cases is infinite,'and several bf those 
given in the books of arithmetic are practically useless, we 
shall here Confine ourselves to an example of one process for 
the algebraical Student, and two rules of the most simple 
cases for all other readers. 

There are three ingredionts, worth a, 6, and c shillings per 
ounce in what proportions must a mixture of m ounces be 
male, so as to be worth ft shillings an ounce; it being un¬ 
derstood that the quantities of the two first ingredients 
must bo in the proportion of y> b) y ? XsApx be the quantity 
of the first ingredient: then qx is that of the second; let y 
be that of the third. Then by the question, <• 
p.v qx -\- y = m. ... (1) 

But p.c ounces, at a shillings an ounce, cost apx shillings; 
therefore tlio price of tho whole is 

apx -I- bqx cy shillings, 
which by the question is hn shillings: hence, 

<rpx + hqx + cy = km, . . . (2) 

and which two equations, with two.unkiiown quantities, can 
bo solved bv the common method. 

Kulc I. \Vliere the quantity of each ingredient, and its 
price, are given, to find the price per pound, gallon, or what¬ 
ever it may be, of the mixture; multiply the quantity of 
each ingredient by its price, and add; then divide the sum 
of all tliese produiits by the sura of all the quantities in tlie 
ingredients. 

Example. What is the wortli per ounce of a mixture of 
2i ounces of sugar at lOrf. with 15 ounces ut llrf. ? 

26 ounces at lUtf. is worth 2.60c?. 

15 „ lie?. *„ 165(?. 

40 40 ) 41,6 ( lOiSc?. 

40 

15 

Answer, lO^iie?, or lOJc?. very nearly. 

Rule 11. To find in what projiortions per cent, two ingre¬ 
dients must be mixed, in order that the price per ounce, 
&c. of the mixture may be one which has Ijeen previously 
determined upon. To find the proportion of tho/ers? ingre¬ 
dient, take the difference of price between the mixture and 
the teeund ingredient, multiply by 100, and divide by the 
diffisronce between the prices of the ingredients. 

Example. I wish to know in what proportion wines at 45 j. 
and 7U«. a dozen must be mixed, in order that the mixture 
may bo worth 55s. a dozen ? 

Price of the mixture . . 56.s. 

second ingredient 70s. 

difterenco 15 
multiply 100 

difference of price of ingredients 25 ) 1500 ( 60 
I, 150 
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There must be, therefore, 60 per cent, of the first, and 

* coiilsejiuently, 40 per cent, of the second. 

ti' instead of finding the pt»portionsj3erce«?., the proportion 
^ in vyhich any other number inust be divided, may be found 
I Widsing tEat humbftf mf dozen, $ 10 , instead of lOO, and tho 

* thwe prices niay be a?? multiplied by any number whfoh 

V virill clear thqiii iff fractiiMts. ^ 


>26 t 

difference of 26 and 44 


18 

SO 


44 


difference of 7 and 44 


37 ) J440 ( 38.|^ 

m 

330 

296 


; , 34 . 

Answer, 384 ? aallons of the first, and 41 ^ of the ,sec{m 4 i . 

AUJGATOR, a name originally given by the- Brifii^: 
Colonists of the .Southern States of the.North Amerieara 
Union, to a large species of reptile closely resembling the 
crocodile of Egypt, but which modem researches have shown 
to ]>osses$ generical characters differing from those of thld 
animal. The word is supi>asecl to be derived from the Por¬ 
tuguese kigarto, signifying a lizard, generally; but it seems 
more probable, as, indeed, some of our older writers on the 
history and productions of America, affirm, that it is merely a 
modification of the Indian word legateer, or allegater. Accord¬ 
ing to its moilern acceptation among zoologists, however,, 
the name is no longer confined to the species most com¬ 
monly found in Carolina, Louisiana, and the other Southern 
States of the Union ; hut it is applied generically to ail the 
other American species which agree with it in its most pro- 
raiueut and influential characters, and which have been 
called caymans, JacarSs, &c., by the Spaniards, Portu¬ 
guese, and Indians of South America. The characters 
which are proper to the alligators, and by which they ate 
distinguished from the crocodiles of the Old World, are by no 
means of such importance with respect tovthe influence 
they may be reasonably supposed to have upon the habits 
ami economy of these animals, us to warrant the fonnatien 
of these reptiles into a distinct and separate genus ■ their 
maimers and liabits are precisely those of the true crocts , 
diles, and if they differ in certain minor details of structure;, 
this difference should be considered not as a genetic, but Be 
a purely gpecijic character. Baron Cuvier regarded tW 
alligators not os a distinct genus, but merely as forming a 
subgenus of crocodiles, differing from these animals in their 
habitat, but agreeing with them in all the ^ential potte of 
their structure and economy. Sumo later authors, however, 
have elevated his subdivisions into distinct and separate 
genera. Without subscribing to their views qpon this sub¬ 
ject, we shall so far adopt their plan, as to describe the alli¬ 
gators and crocodiles in difierent articles. 

M. Cuvier thus distinguishes the alligators from the true 
crocodiles: ‘ the former have the head less oblong than the 
latter; its length is to its breadth, measured at the orticu-! 
lation of the jaws, as three to two; the teeth are unequal in 
length and size; there are at least nineteen, sometime even, 
as many as twenty-two, on each side in the lower jaw, and 
nineteen or twenty in the upper. The front teeth of the 
under jaw pierce through the upper at a certain age, and 
tho fourth from the front, which are the longest of all, 
enter into corresponding holes of the upper jaw, in which 
they are concealed when the moutli is closed. The hind 
legs and feet are round and neither fringed nor pectinated 
on the sides; the toes are not completely webbed, the con¬ 
necting membrane only extending to their middle; and, 
finally, the post-orbital holes of the cranium, so cmispicuqua 
in the true crocodiles, are very' minute in the alligators, or 
oven entirely wanting.' The crocodiles, properly so calUd,., 
on the contrary, have tire head at least twice as long as it is 
broad; fifteen teeth on each side of the lower jaw, and nine¬ 
teen on each side of tlie upper. The incisor or fioni teeth, 
us in the alligators, pierce through the upper jaw, at a cer¬ 
tain age, but the fourth or largest of tire jowet jaw, instead 
of being received into a corresponding hole of the upixir, 
passes into a notch on each side of it; and finally, the 
nind feet are bordered by a da&tioulated firingc, and tho 
toes are completely united by a kivitnining membrane. 

The characters here leporied as peculiar to the all^tors 
and crocxidfleB reapoetiveiy, are evidently not of sufSciant 
importance te axeit apy very sensible influenoe upon theic 




^nemd Of th^6’bfnuAeniatt^ 

ti<^ whieVtli^ pOM^lA eommon.theprinwpal is tnewiiff 
taper tail, strongly eotnpreaeed oj> the smes, and gUnahvititea 
towards its Qrigiii%ith a double series of keel-shaped-plates, 
forming two iiptight dentioiilated (Test8,:^Mch, grwually 
converging towards the middle of tljo taft, there unite and 
form a ^single vow to the extremity. Its great size, and 
laterally compressed form, render the tail an organ of the 
utmost importance to the crocodiles; it is true that its 
weight materially impedbs their motions on dry land#- but it 
is a most powerful instrument of progression in the water, 
and influences the aquatic habits of these animals much 
more than their webbed feet. The latter character, in¬ 
deed, is comparatively of little weight: the hind feet are 
only used to assist the progression in slow and gentle mo¬ 
tion, hut in all sudden and violent actions tho tail alone is 
the active instrument; and even when the animal is sur¬ 
prised on land, as we are assured by Adanson, it becomes a 
powerful weapon of offence. The compression of the tail 
is not peculiar among reptiles to crocodiles, though so 
powerfully influencing their habits; but the second cha¬ 
racter which is common to the entire genus, viz., tlie 
palmated or somi-palmated hind feet, is exhibited by no 
other genus of reptiles, though all are more or less addicted 
to an aquatic life. Tins fact sufficiently demonstrates the 
small influence which the palmated form of-the extremities 
exerts upon the ecoimmy of these animals in general. Still 
tiUs character is by no means devoid of importance, though 
in proportion to its utility in aquatic, progression, it renders 
the terrestrial motions of the animals extremely slow and 
awkward; and this eflect is still further increased by tho 
length and weight of tlie tail at one end, and by tho anato¬ 
mical structure of the nock at the other. Each of the cer¬ 
vical vertebras has on either side a species of false rib, and 
their meeting at the extremities along the whole neck, com¬ 
pletely hinder the animal from turning its head to cither 
side, and render all its movements stiff and constrained, 
Neither is the pace of the crocodiles on land so swift, as to 
make them obifects of fear to ordinary quadrupeds; a man 
can easily outstrip them, and so sensible are these animals 
of their own inferiority in this respect, that they immediately 
retreat to their more congenial element upon the most dis¬ 
tant appearance of tho human Species. 

The other general characters of the crocodiles and alliga¬ 
tors, consist in their long flat heads, thick neck and bodies, 
protected by regular transverse rows of square bony plates 
or shields, elevated in the centre into keel-shaped ridges, 
and disposed, ofi the back of the neck, into groups of dif¬ 
ferent forms arid numbers, according to the species. The 
mouth is extremely large, extending considerably behind 
the eyes, and ftinushed in each jaw with a single row of 
conical teeth, all of different sizes, and standing apart from 
one another : these are hollow witiiin, and never vary in 
number, but are successh'ely pushed out and replaced by 
others of larger dimensions, as the animals increase in age 
and size. The tongue is short and fleshy, and attached to 
tho under jaw throughout its whole extent. It is con¬ 
sequently incapable of protrusion, and from iu small size and 
backward position seldom seen even when the animal opens 
its mouth, which cirimmstance occasioned the belief so univer- 
aally prevalent among the ancients, that the crocodile was 
altogether deprived of this organ. The eyes are placed on 
the upper surface of the skull, are much approximated to¬ 
wards one another, and provided each with three distinct 
lids: the nostrils form a long narrow canal, placed at tho 
extremity of the muzzle; the ears are closed externally bv 
two flesfiy valves, and beneath the throat are two small 
pouches or glands, which open externally and contain a 
musky substance. Finally, the fbet are lirevided with five 
toes before, long and separate, and four behind, more or less 
perfectly united by membranes: of these, the three interior 
alone on each foot are provided with claws, so that the two 
outer toes on the fore-feet, and one on the hind, are con¬ 
stantly clawless. 

Such are the principal characters which influence the 
faahiln and economy of the crocodiles in general j those which 
mOrit particularly distinguish the alligators or crocodiles of 
Aniettea ftom the krudred species of the Old World have 
been tdraiully adverted to, and it only now temaiits to relate 
*the nianftersijf l!ie Wmer sub-genus, and deserfbe the dis- 
tinctiip foraaS'dr the different species which compose it. It 
is reported !^ fiftif* flia* the Egyptian crocodile retires tea 
secret eatp or ltidnig-plllice» on the approach ef Winteti and ' 


Menda three a* Siitf of the coldest ttgmfhs In a aiaie, '^0; 
fnargy, and wltliqut taking any food; this piMnefooftoOs 
usually called hyboma%n,» almost universal araqng rep¬ 
tiles and serpents, at least in temperate and high lahtedeea 
and has been n^eatedly ohserved with regard to the aUl* 
gators, On the approach of the cold season these aniipak 
bury themsi^es in the laud at the bottom of some stagnant 
pond, where^iey remain concealed and inactive till the ra-; 
turn of Spring. Travellers assure us that they are never , 
to he found in running streams, but Ctat they frequent in 
preference some stagnant pond or the creeks of taige 
rivers. Here they may he seen in ahnost countless multi¬ 
tudes, for they are extremely numerous in the remote 
unfrequented parts of South America, protruding their 
large flat heads through the leaves of the ngmpha^, pon- 
tederia, and other aquatic plants wliioh cover the sutfaee of 
the water, and watehing for prey; or sometimes basking in 
the sun or sleeping on tho hanks. They never come on 
shore, except during the hottest part of the day, and always 
retire to the water on the approach of night, during which 
time they are extremely active in search of prey. Their 
food consists principally of fish, and it is conjectured by 
some physiologists, that the musky fluid, secreted by the 
glands under the throat which have been already mentioned, 
acts as a kind of bait to attract their prey. The alligators 
are seldom known to attack the human s]>ecics, unless iu 
defence of their eggs or young; the females of these reptiles 
are ropoHed to exhibit a much stronger degree of maternal 
affection for their offspring than usually belongs to their 
class. They usually lay from fifty to sixty eggs in one place, 
of about the same size as tliose of a goose, wdiich they cover 
up with sand, and leave to be batched liy tlie heat of the 
sun ; never, however, removing to any great distance. When 
tho young ones come forth, thoy are about live or six inches 
long, and arc iminediatcly-Obnducted to the water by the 
female alligator. Seldom iSoi-e than half the entire brood 
live to reach the water. Many are destroyed while in tlie 
egg. Tlio vultures waylay uiiu watch the female alligator 
wlien she goes ashore to deposit her eggs, which iliev 
scratch up and devour as soon as sVie vetires. Numbers of 
them also fall a prey to the grown males of their own 
species, and to various descriptions oi ravenous fishes which 
greedily devour them. The liidiaiis oat the flesh of the 
alligators, notwithstanding it.s strong musky flavour; and 
even Europeans, who have sueeceded in overcoming their 
prejudices so far as to partake of it, report it to bo both 
delicate and savoury. A single peculiiirity of habit seems 
to distinguish the alligators l^om the real crocodiles: the 
former never leave the fresh water, w'hilsl the latter are 
known to frequent the mouths of largo rivers, and even to 
pass between different Islands, at considerable distonces 
from one another; and so perfectly is this churacteristic of 
the two suhgencra. that the crocodile of tho West Indian 
Isles diflers from all the other American species, and ex¬ 
hibits only tl'.ose modifications which properly belong to 
those of the Old World. 

It was vinly at the commencement of the present centurj^ 
that tho different sijecies of alhgatora wore properly distin> 
guished from one another, or even that they were suspected 
ti> he specifically different from the crocodile of the Nile.' 
This distinction is entirely duo to the late Baron Cuvier, 
and since the publication of the first edition of his cele- 
hratod work, ‘ Sur les Qsnemnm Fntdlen,' littlo further ad¬ 
dition has been made to tho subiect. He enumerafes three 
species, which he has doflnilely characterised; and describes 
11 fourth, which he suspects to be distinot, hut of which he 
did not at that time possess a suffioient number of speei- 
raens to enable him to determine the question. Those are, 

1. 27(0 Alligator, (Crocoditm Lucius, Cuv.) properly so 
called, which inhabits the fresh waters of the Corolinas, the 
Mississippi, and other southern parts of tho United States, 
and of who.se fierceness and voracity Bartram Ms* -selatod 
such extraordinary accounts. It grows, according to 
Cateshy, to the length of fourteen or fifteen feet, the head 
being one-seventh of the entire length, and half as broad at 
the articulation of the jaws as it is long. It appears to to 
more fierce and voracious thap the Soum Afoericau species, 
often attacks men and quadrupeds afotlrt ba^ng or Cm*)- 
ing the rivers, ahd is even spid to perfef the flesh of the ? 
negro to all other food: prohalfly the slave is inore 

exposed to its fttttoks than his *na)iet,* .T^ alligatms 
chiefly by htot j they 1(1 Va«l-»ujnbeif, bpsptti^' 

the mouth of Some totlred erSiek mto which they have pte* 



yiou$ly driven ti^flA^MidbellovingBoloudtltiat^heyiaaybe 
bydd Id'tbl dBtttodP w d lidUe. T<» catch the hA toey 
nftdetihe Khoah and liavin|{ gccured oneiriise to As aW&ce, 
the aSr to got rid of the water which Aey ne^ 
eeaWrily take in along with it, and catch it again in its de- 
geent. When, however, they succeed in capturing h lapd 
animal, which is too large to oe swallowed at a single monlh- 
fnl. they conceal the uody l)eneath the bank ^ it begins 
to ptdrifyi'for as their teeth are not formed for cutting (w 
masticating, they are unable to teat the tough llesh in its 
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foesh state; it is then dragged on shore and devouyed at 
leisure. When about to lay, the female digs a deep bole 
in the sand, and deposits her eggs in layers, separated from 
one another by intervening strata of leaves and dry grass, 
it would appear that she lays only one batch of eggs during 
the same season, though in the hotter parts of South Ame¬ 
rica, if the report of La Bordo is to be depended on, the cay¬ 
man, or alligator of Surinam and Cayenne, lays at two or 
even three different periods of tho year; but as each batch 
is said to consist of only twenty or twenty-five eggs, it is 
probable that the whole does not exceed the number usually 
assigned to tho common alligator. The female of this latter 
species, it is said, never loses sight of her nest till the young 
are hatched, and for months afterwards affords them the 
roost unremitting care and protection. 

lliis species is frequently found up tho Mississippi higher 
than the Red River. Messrs. Dunbar and Hunter encoun¬ 
tered one iti 32^^ N. lat., in the month of December, and 
during a more than usually severe season. In general, 
however, as we are assured by Catesby and Lacoudrenniere, 
the alligator of North America bunes himself under the 
mud, at the bottom of the swamps and marshes which he 
inhabits, as soon as the cold weather fairly sets in, and con- 
tMittes in a lotbar^c sleep till the return of spring. During 
the very severe ftosts, sensation is so completely suspended, 
that the body Of Ae animal may be cut iitto Aces without 
dispelling his letharip'; yet it is Tnever actually frozen, and 
rife partial return of a few hours' bright sunshine is at all 
rimes sitiiicient to restore suspended animation. It is por- 
rioolarly in the rivers, lagoons, and swamps of Florida, 
Georgia, l^uth Carolina, and Louisiana, that the alligator 
Michres his greatest dimensions. Bartram found immense 
nturibers of Aigators and fish in a mineral spring near tho 
MusqnHo River, in Florida, though the water, at its exit 
from the earth, was nearly at the boiling point, and 
strongly impregnated with copper and vitriol. Tho same 
traveller informs us, that the voice of the alligator resembles 
the bellowing Of a bull. 

Besides Ae characters noUnnoh to all the American 
cmeodilcs, this species exhibits Ae following roodiricutions 
^wh Astinguish it from others. The snout is liuttuned on 
its upper surfoce, and slightly turned upwards at . the es- 
treraUy; the rides of it ate nearly parallel, and the nose 
forms a regular parabolic curve. It was this similarity to 
Ae head of a pike, which led Baron Curier to bestow upon 
the present species Ac name of CrocodUut or the 

pikeAeaded crocodile. Tho iiitcoml rim of Ac orhife iS 
large and protuberant, hut without heiRg umted by a tAafts- 
vefte crest as ia Cw Seterc^it or 


t Ti» sariieriMl epwainp «f Aa eapss- 

rated hy along kfeebi the-skull bos two 
oval pitSi iu the bottsmt of which are two sinOB bdlsife 0h 
the bach ef 'the peck ate four principal plates, elevated ia. 
the centre into keel-shaped ridges; and in front and rear 
of these respectiii|^, two smaller ones of similar form. The 
hack exhibits eighteen transverse rows of similar plates, 
Ae first with only two crests w ridgesi rinaj ,two with four, 
afterwards three with six, Aeh six-ritth .eight, then again 
two with six, and finally, the lifet :four rows with four 
crests “each. The ridges or crests on the body, are of 
nearly equal size; Ause of Ae tail are much larger, and 
amount to thirty-eight in all, nineteen before the union of 
the two lateral series, and as many afterwards, The colour 
is a deep, greenish-brown above, and Ugfat-yellow on Ae 
under surfoco of Ae Imdy ; Ae sides regularly marked 
with alternate bands of both these colours. 

2. 2Vie Vayman, {Crocodilus Palpebrosus, Cuv.) is at once 
distinguished from all other species by Ae bony structure 
of Ac eyebrows, which form large knobs of Ae size of a 
•uansfist; and by the small extent of the membrane con¬ 
necting the toes of tlve hind feet, which in pcepaied speci¬ 
mens can scarcely be recognized. The back of the neck is 
armed first with a range of four small scales, and afterwards 
with four transverse rows of plates, each conristing of two 
ridges, and immediately in contact wiA Aose gf the baA. 
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These consist of one row with two ridges,‘one wiA four, 
five with six, thiee with eight, two wiA six, and seven with 
four. The lateral, denticulated ridges of tho tail contain ten 
plates each before their union, and fourteen after, but as these 
are much more liable to vary Aan Ae transverse plates of 
the neck and back, little dependence should be placed upon 
Ao numbers of them in any species of crocodile. The Auji 
of this species shows not the slightest trace of those post- 
orbital perforations, which are so conspicuous in Ae croco- 
dileof the Nile, and more or less developed in all the other 
species. 

This is Ae common species of Surinam and Guiana: it 
. is there called cayman, a word most probably of native 
origin, whilst tlie following species, whicn is likewise found 
in tlie same countries, though its more appropriate locality 
would appear to he Brazil and Buenos Ayres, is distin¬ 
guished by Ae name of crocodile. Such at least is the 
report of Stedman and Von Sack, the only travellers who 
distinctly mention tho present species. According to the 
account given by these travellers, tlie cayman does not 
attain so large a size as the other species, nor will he ven¬ 
ture to attack a ruan on dry land, or even in the water, so 
long as he keeps liis legs and arms in motion. The female 
deposits her eggs in a single layer, and after covoriug them 
slightly with send, abandons them to the vivifying in¬ 
fluence of the tropical sun, without taking any further 
charge either of them or of the young progeny. 

3. The Crocodilw Tngwidm of Schneider,-is a species 
of crocodile, exhibiting all Ae peculiar Characters which 
properly distinguish Ae alUj^tors cf ttoierica, and yet sus¬ 
pected to be of African ori^n. Tt i« evmi so closely allied 
in form and general charai^s to cayman, or eye¬ 
browed aUigator, Aat Baron -Guvier has described it as a 
mere variety of Aat afrisiea,,riiougb tho fact of its widely 
di&i'kathriwt; if, indsefolt can be depended on, as wea 


■U tho different arrangement of its cervical and dorsal {dates, 
are aigumentein flavenr wnti^ opinion- 'I1w’^rm> 
oipal wstinctian lwt;\|reim.ll)is«iid Ute fomgmng-species ooit> 
gists in p tidge iniront of the orbits, and vans 
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towards th« snouts and a small notch in the posterior border 
of the skull; the second row of cervical plates is larger than 
the others, and towards its middle are two or three small 
scales, with irregularly disposed crests; the large ridges 
assume the form of scalene triangles, which gives the whole 
animal a rough and bristly appearance ; there are sixteen 
transvmse bands on the back, the number of plates appearing 
to vary according to the species, and from nineteen to twenty- 
eight on the ti^ nine or ten Irefore the junction of the lateral 
ridges, and fthm ten to seventeen aftcrwanls. Notbihg 
whatever is known of the manners or habits of this species 
or variety. 

4. The Jware {Crocodilm Selercpt, Schneider,) appears 
to be spread ever the whole of tropical America, but is most 
especially numerous in Brazil, where it attains a very largo 
size, and is found in all the rivers and lakes. Its head is 
more attenuated than in the alligator of Nonli America; 
the-sides converging towards the snout, so as to form very 
nearly an isosceles triangle ; the surface of the bones of flie 
skull has a rough scabrous appearance, as if arising from 
disease; orbits of the-eyes are surrounded by large, pro¬ 
minent rims of bone, and these are connected together by 
an intermediate ridge, giving the whole very muon the ap- 
pearitnee of a pair of spectacle; ilnally, the skull is pierced 
by two very small hmes behind the orbits. The cerv'ical 
plates are remarkably large; they are arranged in four 
transverse bands, of which the firat two contain four each, 
and each of the others two. The transverse bands of the back 
vary according to age, and it would even seem according to 
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the individnal; they most commonly consist of ttve rows, with 
two pUitWteMh, tom with six, five with eight, two with six, 
andfbhFwtUiwur. The centres of these plates are elevated 
into ridges. Jaw* Waaller than in the other species; it is 
only after the janetw hf the lateral ridges of the tail; that 
they become ftonanent; their nnmber varies 


front ten to thirteen before this junction, and fropa nineteen 

brown 'miiiriaied irregulsriy with difftiteht iraa^es bf 
<l^n, t(ad-p>dk.(g^«eRUdt.p(lii^ below. Thistpdeite grm 
to the size of from tenrteen to eighteen feet in lengwj 'tte 
whole length to from eight to eight and a halftimes that of 

t^o jaiills, according to Aijutai are never kiwffljn ^ 
attack men, or even dogis, in pairing the rivers, unless 
happen to he near ftie place where they have deposited 
th^ e^s ; and even then, they era never 
pon the body, contenting themseiiw anthi ll fish and 
water-fowl, which they find so plentifift in their own ele¬ 
ment. During tho night they ace exoaedingly active, 
and Mways keep in the water, showing only .mbfr heads 
above rite surlace, but towards the miodle or the day they 
come ashore to enjoy the heat of the sun; they iheh deep 
profoundly, hut slWays retteat to the water :an being dis¬ 
turbed. The ^gtts ’nre abont the size Of those of a goose; 
they arcWhite.iind much sought after'by the. firee Indians, 
who also eat tbo ^bsh of the jaOiteS itseii^ though ithas a 
strong mu^y smell, and scarcely any juice. female 
deposits her eggs in the sand in a amgfo jayer, and covers 
them with straw or leaves : few of them, however, escape 
the quirk eye of the vulture, and oven mahy of the young 
fall 0 prey to the full-grown males, Which at the, period of 
their (Irst appedraiice, in the hottest part of smqmcr, are 
particularly fierce and ravenous, the marshes which they in¬ 
habit being then dried up, and their food dilficiilt to obtain.'. 
This sperics appears to have pretty nearly the same range 
towards the south of' the Continent, that the alligator, or 
pike-headed crocodile, has to the north. According to Azara, 
it is never found hevond of south la'tft.ude._ Matiy Uite- 
resting facts regarding thw.-liabits of this species are re¬ 
corded in the narratives tjH Prince Maximiuan, Spix and 
Martius, and other Brazilian travellers. 

ALLIGHUR. A distrifit ctf central India, in th^ province 
of Agra, situated between the rivers Ganges ahd Jumna. 
This district is bounded on the north by Meralj on the 
south by tho districts of Agra and Ferruokabad; on the east 
by the last-named district attd Bareilly; and ot; the west 
by Agra and Delhi. 

Allighur Is estimated to contain a millidli and a half of 
acres, about one-third part of which is in cultivation, princi- 
pally in tho southern division of the district,' which is very 
fertile. The northern portion, on the contrai'y, contains 
some of the most desolate tracts of land in Indiai, jn which 
little is to be seen but low, dark jimgle. 

' In addition to the .streams by which it is bdunSled on two 
sides, as already stated, thedistriet is pnividojil With nu¬ 
merous water-courses and rivulets, which, Tioweyor, are dry 
during the greater part of the year. 

The principal towns in the district are Allighiir, Coel, 
Hatras, Moorsaun, and Anopshehcr. 

The first of these places is the capital of the district. It 
is situated in 27’' SS^N. lat., and 77° .59' E. long., a little 
more than fifty miles north tom the,City of Apa-. 
ghnr was token in 180,1, tom Ilowlut Row Seihnia. by the 
forces under Lord Lake, and is now the hend-quarters of a 
civil and judicial' establishnietit of the Company s govem- 
nient. Coel, which is properly rite towhi 'is distant abqat 
two miles south of Allighur, and it is liege that'the, j^ivil 
auriiDriiies principcdly reside : the two places are coniteoted 
by a fine avenue of trees. Coel Was ftiineriy. a station, of 
great importance, and is so spoken pf by Abul Tazl jq the 
Aym-t-Afeon ." it is still a large ahd busy town. . ,, 

Hatras is a fortress‘ of consjiderabte strengrii, situnt^ 
3 1 miles north tom the City of Agra., It was /besieg^ ;iu 
1817, and token by tlic’ British after a'treincndoits bom¬ 
bardment, which did great damage to the .town. Hatras 
has become a place of much commercial oeti^ty. 

Moorsaun, a . town 29 miles nerfii from the City pf Agra, 
was. previous to 1817, the seat of an independent Zamin- 
daiy, and the resijrt of tribes of professional sobbers. The 
evil thus occasioned had arrived .wt' Bneli |i >height that, at 
the time jqst mehtiimed, ihe pueq'.was . attacked by tlie 
English and dismantled Tho'«fini%y i^hod about Moor¬ 
saun is highly pultivated\ '..^h^'iriher ie ’VuiU on the west 
side of tlw Ganges', ^ illf N. lat. 

78® 8'B.Wg. -‘Mills'o/ 

AtUT^HAflOC « usually employed to 
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position, of words eommencing with the sanii. letter, When 
introduced with a view to its raeterical effect. Byron's lino 
in the concluding stanza of tho second canto of ChiMe 
Harold, 

* if tile ifont of (croei that trait on Mfi 0 , 


as Percy has remarited, seems to have he^ lottK^ pro 
served in the north. In the Canterbury Ta&s, CbiMXi 
makes his Parson, when asked for his story, reply, with « 
sneer at this antUuoted habit of the northern versifiers of 
that day, ? : 


may be given as an example; and another intiance occurs 
in the same stanza, in the line 

* O'er Acertfl divided, and o'er Ao|Ktt destroyed.' 

Churchill has at once ridiculed and exemplified the figure 
in his well-known verse w 

* And apt alUtemUon’s artful idd/ . ' 

where every word begins with the same letter. Modem 
critics have detected numerous instances of alliteration bo& 
in the Latin and Greek poets. (See the dialogue entitled Ac- 
tius, in the Latin Dialogues of Joannes Jovianus Pontanus; 
and Harris’s Philological Enquiries, part II. chap, iv.) Al¬ 
literation, however, has been most systematically used us an 
ornament of diction in the Celtic and Gothic dialects. Gerald 
Barry, commonly called Giraldus Cambreusis, who lived in 
the twelfth century, tells us, in his Description of Wales, that 
in his day, both the English and Welsh were so fond of Uiis 
figure of speech, which he calls Armominaiion, that tliey 
deemed no composition to be elegant, or other than rude and 
barbarous, in which it was not plentifully employed. The 
same tendency is also said to have formed a striking pecu¬ 
liarity in the genius of the Irish language. (Sec Wartou's 
History of English Poetry, vol. ii. p. 148. Note d. Edit, 
of 1824.) Dr. Percy, in an essay published in Lis lieliques 
of ancient English Poetry, has traced the origin and history 
of alliterative verse down from the compositions of the old 
Icelandic poets. Nearly all the varieties of Runic verse, 
which were very numerous, appear to have depended for 
their prosodial character entirely upon alliteration. It was 
necessary that so many words in every line should begin 
with the same letter; and this was all that was required to 
make good metre. According to tlie learned Worraius, 
there were no fewer than I.'IB kinds of Icelandic verso lormed 
upon this principle, and without including rhyme, or a 
correspondence of final syllatiles. If we may trust the fol¬ 
lowing ciu'ious statement, given in a note by Mr. Park to the 
last edition by Price of WarUm's History of English Poetry 
(vol. ii. p. 512,) the harmonies of alliterative verse were sf)me- 
tiracs of the most complicated description, and such as were 
likely, one would snpiwse, to elude any except the nicest 
and most practised ours:—‘ An ohjeclion has been taken to 
the antu|uity of the Welsh poetry, from its supposed want 
of allimration. But this is not the case ; for the allitera¬ 
tion has not been perceived by those ignorant of its con¬ 
struction, which is to make it in the middle of words, and 
not at the beginning, as in this instance: 

Til ioB ir fi uaws ciiiun. 

I , ■ .-I-1-1 1 1 


This information was imparted to Mr. Douce, by the in¬ 
genious Edward Williams, the Welsh bard.' Tho remains 
which wo possess of Saxon poetry exhibit frequent in¬ 
stances of lines constructed apparently upon the principle of 
alliteration; but it certainly w’as not so systematically 
adhered to in that la^uage, as in the compositions of the 
Icelandic bards. Mr. 'Tyrwhitt, indeed, in his essay on the 
Language and Versi/ieation of Chaucer, has gone so far 
as to say, ‘ For my own part, I confess myself unable to 
discover any material distinction of-ithe Saxon poetry from 
prose, except a greater pomp of diction, and a more stately 
kind of march.’ He thinks that we might attribute the 
introduction of the practice of alliteration to the Danes, if 
we were certain that it made a part of the Scaldic versi¬ 
fication at the time of the Danish settlements in England. 

Dr. Perejr, in the essay above referred to, has shown that 
poems continued to be written in English, the verse of which 
was merely alliterative, or lit which, at least, alliteration 
served as the substitute for rhyme, down to the commence¬ 
ment of the sixteenth centory, a»d in the Scottish dialect, 
even to a later period. One bf to Mnpositions of this 
description wdiich he cites is entitled ScOffiaA Fle/rf, and 
is^ narrative of to hattlo of Floddchi whieh 'waS fought in 
1513. Another is a tottish poOm comped by Duhlinr, who 
lived till about to middle of to sixteenth eeiviury., It is 
preserved in the Maitland manuscript, and has since been 
publahed by Pinktorton. "Ilie praettee of alHteratiHa verse, 

V 


* ■ . Tnwtoth w«U I ftia 11 Suntlwra man; 

I cannot aetttt rom, mm, n^, mjf'Utter, 

AnA, Gtxi wot. rhymo Imld 1 but llllle better; 

Aitfl thoff'fore, if list. 1 not gloM; 

1 woll you tell a bulo tale in jiroee.' 

But th$ most famous poem in the English language, 
entirely composed in alliterative metre, is that entiwd 
The Pisians of Pierse Plounnan, written about the middle 
of to fourteenth century, and attributed to William or 
Robert Longland, a secular priest, and a fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. This is a long work, consisting of twenty- 
one parts or books, and composed throughput in verses, the 
cadence ,4>f which appears to be generally anapsestic, but 
which are evidently designeil to derive their chief metrical 
beauty from a certain artificial disposition, in each, of the 
words beginning with the same letter. The poem has been 
fraquently printed; but the last and best edition is that 
nublislicd a few years ago by the late Rev. Thomas Dunham 
Whitaker. 

So strongly had alUteration obtained possession of the 
Engli.sh ear, that even for some time after the intr^uc* 
tion of rhyme, it appears to have been still considered 
an important embellishment of verse. Some fragments 
of our old poetry exhibit both the consonance of final syl¬ 
lables, and a rigid observance of all the regularities of allito 
ration. Even after the latter came to be neglected as a 
systematic accessory, it was still lavishly employed as an 
occasidnal ornament. Our popular ballad and lyrical 
poetry is full of such lines as those with wh^h tho Scotch 
song commences:— 

' ATerry may tha maid bp 
That marriot the mlllsr; 

Fur ybul day aud yUr day. &c. i:c.' 

Down even to the present day, the use of alliteration, to a 
considerable extent, has continued to characterise English 
versification in its most polished form, and in the hands of 
some of our greatest poets. Nor has the employment of 
this artifice of style been confined to compositions'itt verse. 
In the early part of the seventeenth century it was carried 
to a greater excess by some of our prose writers, than it ever 
had been by our poets ; grave discourses being ekborated, 
in which nearly all the words ot' each separate sentcnca 
commenced with the same letter." The longer Ais torture 
of the unfortunate sound could be protracted, the greater 
was deemed to be the feat of eloquence. 

Those who I'ecognize rhype, or wliat Milton calls ‘ tl.e 
jingling sounil of like endings,' as one of the legitimate ad¬ 
juncts of poetry, eon hardly repudiate alliteration, which, 
after the same fashion, may be termed * the jingle of like 
beginnings.' Tliere can be no doubt that the latter artifice, 
judiciously employed, may be made to communicate a por¬ 
tion, at least, of the same sort of gratification which is 
conveyed by the former. The general principle upon which 
the pleasure wc experience in both cases depends, is the 
similai'ity in dissimilarity, as it has been called, or 
variety combined with regularity, which is the occasion of 
so many of our intellectual, and of some also of our 
moral pleasures. Of course, (jie degree in which allitera¬ 
tion is employed, as an ornament of style, ought to be regu¬ 
lated by its importance, as compared with other rhetorical 
decorations, and by its appropriateness to the subject 
and the general character of the composition. Being 
a mere artifice of diction, it can in no case be compared 
with the higher beauties of thought and expression, and 
should never be obtruded so as to interfere with them. 
It sometimes serves, however, to help in what may be 
called the setting of a brilliant thought; and, if it have 
the air of coming naturally, will frequently add to the effect 
of an otherwise happy plirase. Its aptitude to catch the 
popular ear is proved by its almost universal adoption in pro 
verbs, traditional rhymes, and otlier brief sayings of wit or 
wisdom, which their mere natural vitality has kept alive 
without tho aid of letters, and even in a vast number of 
those idiomatic expressions which form the sinew and chief 
strength of our language. Mr. Price, to learned editor of 
the last edition of IVarton, whose prematura death is eu 
irreparable loss to more than one dopartniont of our national 
literature, annpunced some years ago a volume which was 
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<0 conliiiSi atnone other matters, an essay upon alliterative 
mulro, together with the Auiiter of Sir Gawame, a romanoe 
in alt iterative metre, from a MS. of the fourteenth century j 
hut tl'.e work, we believe, has never appeared. 

ALhTUM, a very extensive genus of bullious, mono- 
rotvlcdonous plants, belonging to tlie natural order As- 
phiMece. The species are all remarkable for having, in a 
greater or less degree, the odour of the garlic, and for the 
agreeable stimulating effects that oct»mpany it. For this 
reason some of them have been objects of cultivation from 
the highest antiquity. 

As a genus, allium is known among other asphodeleaj, by 
the tlowers growing in round heads or umbels, by the perian- 
thium being deeply divided into six spreading lobes, and 
by having a capsule with three angles, three valves, and 
three cells, sometimes so deeply lobed, as to have the appear¬ 
ance of six cells. The number of species is vei-y consider¬ 
able ; they arc almost exclusively natives of the mortheni 
hiunisphere, and are principally found wild in tho meadows 
and groves ofFurope, in the north of Asia, and the north of 
Egypt: a small proportion only inhabiting corresponding 
latitudes in North America. Many of them are handsome 
llowering plants, hut as they are more important on account 
of their useful properties, we shall confine ourselves to some 
account of the kinds commonly cultivated in the kitchen 
garden. 

Al/ium enpa, the common onion, is too well known to 
require description. It is not certain of what country it is 
a native, but it has from time immemorial been cultivated 
in Egypt. Its varieties are not very numerous, considering 
that it is almost exclusively increased by seed; the most re- 
marl<.alilt! are the blood red, which is the most pungent; the 
Slraslnirg, which is the hardiest; the silver-skinned, 
wliich is the smallest, and the most fitted for pickling ; and 
tho Portugal and Tripoli, which are the largest and the most 
didirate. In this country the bulbs do not generally arrive 
at the large size of those imported from Portugal and 
Spain; but skilful gardeners have nevertheless succeeded 
in procuring them fully as fine. Their methisl has been to take 
the siniill onions of a late-sown crop of the previous year, and 
Ui plant them in rows in the beginning of April, laying them 
nn flip surface of the soil, each surrounded with about a 
handful of decayed and nearly dry mamne. All the time 
that is usually lost in seed-sowing is thus avoidefl, and the 
liiomeiit tliii bulbs push forth new roots, they find them¬ 
selves in the midst of an abundant store of food, which con¬ 
tinues to supply them with nutrition during the wliole of the 
growing season. As they advance in size, the soil round 
the bulbs is frequently disturbed by the hoe, for the sake of 
exposing as much as possible the carbonaceous matter 
of ihc manuro to the action of the atmosphere. This pro- 
co.s.s is only discontinued when the leaves begin to turn 
yellow; the bulbs are then allowed to ripen as usual. By 
these means - the copious supply of food, the hulhs being on 
the siii'face of the ground, and so enabled to develope witliout 
impediment from the pressure of the soil, and thp time 
saved by using small, ready formed bulbs, instead of seed,— 
oniims have been often obtained in England fully equal in 
every respect to those of Spain. For further information on 
this subject, see the Transactions of the llort. Soc. vol. i., 
p. 1;)8, iii.. p. 67, and iv., p. i;i8. 

AlHam sehwnnprasum, the chive, is a little tufted plant, 
with slender, eyiindrical, lapdr-pointed, dark-green leaves; its 
tlowers are arranged in a small, compact, round head, and 
are of a purplish or pale violet colour; the bulbs are small, 
long, and white, and grow in dense, matted tufts. It is 
a native of the Alps of Europe, from l,Apland to Italy; and 
is found here and therein Great Britain. It is more em¬ 
ployed by tlio French for their cookery, than in this counti*y. 
IScing a pciennial, and increasing rapidly by its roots, it 
ris|uiios no other management than to be taken up fnim 
time to time fiir the purpose of separating its bulbs, which 
are afterwards replanted at short intervals. The leaves are 
iJie part eaten, and are cropped as occasion requires. 

Allium fist tdosum, the Welsh onion, is a native of Siberia, 
and is suppo.sed to liave gained its English name from 
having been imported originally from Germany, with the 
name Wiilsch, or foreign, attached to it. It is a perennial, 
and cultivated chiefly for the purpose of being sold in the 
markets when very young, at which time its flavour is 
delicate; its hardiness enables it when young to brave our 
spring cold better then the common onion. It does not 
form bulbs, and is known by its tall stem, thick hollow 
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leaves, and paii) green very compaet head of flowers. It 
does not appear to bo an plject of cnl^vation in any other 
than nortlteni countries. 

Allium ascalonicum, the shallot, a native of Asia Minor, 
is in many respects similar to the chive, from which it is 
known by its larger loaves, its smaller and more deeply- 
coloured flowers, and by its stamens having alternately three 
points on the filaments. It moreover produces bulbs of 
sullicient size to bo fit for use, and accordingly, while the 
leaves only are employed in the chive, the bulbs are the 
parts sought for in the shallot. These multiply abundantly, 
sb that every year, when the crop is taken up, there is 
plenty of small bulbs which can beresenved for planting the 
succeeding season, while the fine, fully-formed ones are 
selected for the kitchen. Two very distinct varieties of this 
useful plant are known, ono of which is much larger and 
more delicate than the other. To obtain the bulbs in the 
greatest pertectiou, they should not be buried in the earth, 
as is the common practice, but merely placed on the surface 
of tlie soil, and treated as already recommended wilii regard 
to onions. Upon this subject see an excellent pa))er by Mr. 
Knight in the 'Trans, of the Hurt. Soc., vol. ii. p. 97. 

Allium sativum, garlic, has been found wild in Sicily, 
and some parts of Provence. Its stem is simple, erect, and 
furnished with fiat, namnv, pointed leaves; tlie flower- 
heads have usually a numlicr of little bulbs lying among 
the tlowers, which are white or pinkish; the bulbs are re¬ 
markable for the development of the greater part of the 
axillary buds of their scales ; these buds grow rapidly, and 
ac>|uiro a bulbous stale, and form what are called the cloves 
of the garlic, which are the parts employed in cooking. The 
mode of cultivating them is the same as that of shallots and 
onions. 

Allium ophioscorodon, r^ambolc, or Spanish shallot, is 
very slightly different from garlic, being chielly distin¬ 
guished by its larger size in all tho parts, and by the upper 
part of its stem being generally twisted spirally just before 
llowering. It is a native of most parts of the south of 
Europe; it is little cultivated in this country. 

Allium porrum, tlie lock, has, like many other cultivated 
plants, disappeared in a wild state, so that its origin is un¬ 
known. It is a broad-leaved, succulent species, not capablo 
of foming a bulb, because the leaves do not perish till the 
plant itself dies away, but producing instead a cylindrical body 
composed af the tender, colourless bases of the loaves, which 
are rolled round each other in a compact raanuer. As the 
excellence of tho leek depends entirely upon the large size 
of this part, the attention of the cultivator is exclusively 
directed to that before all other considerations. It has 
been found that no method i.s so successful as to sow the 
seed early in a light and woil-manured soil, and then, when 
the young leeks have arrived at the thickness of the little 
finger, or even sooner, to drop them into holes about 
2i, or 3 inches wide, and 6 inches deep, in tho botunn of 
wliich some very fine manuro has been deposited. By 
this means the young plants are eojiiously supplied wiih 
moisture, have abundant food round their young root.s, 
are attracted upwards by the light, and me enabled to de- 
velope themselves with rapidity from the absence of all 
pressure from the surrounding earth; and when they fill up 
the whole cavity of the hole, as they will in time, they then 
blanch themselves in all the most valuable part of their stem. 

As the sensible properties of the whole genus are evidently 
much the same as those of the common onion, differing 
chiefly in degree pf concentration or diflusion, the chemical 
analysis of the bulbs of this species may be considered illus¬ 
trative of that of all the rest. MM. Fourcroy and Vauquelin 
found that the common onion is composed, 1st. of a white, 
acrid, volatile oil, holding in solution sulphur which renders 
it fetid; 2. of a vegeto-animal matter analogous to gluten ; 
3. of a good deal of uncrystallizgble sugar; 4. of a great 
quantity of mucilage, resembling gum Arabic; 6. of phos¬ 
phoric acid, either free or combined with lime, acetic acid, 
and a little citrate of lime, and 6. of vegetable fibre. It is to 
the volatile oil that the irritating properties of the onion are 
supposed to be owing, and they are consequently dissipated 
by heat. 

ALLOA, a see-prt town awl parish in tha county of 
Clackmannan, on the north side of the river Forth, twenty- 
seven milos al^ve Edinburgh, seven below Stirling by land, 
and fourteen by water. The town Is very ancient and the 
old part of it irregnlarly built with narrow streets; but 
in tl^ more modem part are some spacious streets, with 
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handsome houses and good shops. Within the last few The lands whieh were thus acquired by the the 

years, elegant streets have been formed towards the rivar, conquerors of Gtaul, were termed allodial. These^fii^ sub- 
and several neat villas built in the vicinity of the tbwn. ject to no burthen except that of military service, the neglect 
The i\ew church, opened in 1819, is an elegant structure of which was punished with a line (called Heribannum) pro¬ 
in the CSothie style of architecture, and adorned with a portioned to the wealth of the delinquent. They passed to 
fine spire 2fi0 feet high. The inhabitants were chiefly in- all the children equally, or, in default of children, to the 
debted to the late John Francis, Earl of Mar, fiDr this orna- nearest relations of the last prtqrrietor. Of these allodial 
ment to their town. There are three meeting-houses of possessions there was a peculiar species denominated Salic, 
presbyterian dissenters, an independent meeting-house, from which females were expressly excluded. Besides the 
tfnd an episcopal chapel. The town has an assembly-room, lands distributed among the nation of the Franks, others 
in which the public courts of the («unlly are held, some feli- termed flgeed lands (from Fiscus, a word which, among the 
gious associations, and a good subscription library. Romans, originally signified the emperor’s treasury, but wag 

The tow'll and parish contain three large distilleries, five afterwards applied to all imperial properly, both real and 
breweries, where ale is made which baa long been in high personal) were^set apart to form a fund which might support 
repute, and two woollen manufectories, chiefly employed m the dignity of Ihe king, alid supply him with the means of 
the blanket and shawl trade. The glass-works are admirably rewarding ,merit and encouraging, valour. Tliese, under the 
situated at the river side, and they can, by a waggon-way, name of benq/ices, (beneficia,) were granted to favoured sub¬ 
receive coals directly from the extensive coal-pits in the jeots, upon the condition, either expressed or implied, of the 
neighbourhood. Near these are the gas-works for lighting grantees rendering to the sovereign personal service in the 
the streets, shops, and public works; and a little more to field. It has been supposed by some writei-s, that these 
the westward a great iron-foundry has just been erected, benefices were originally resumable at pleasure, that they 
chiefly for the making of steam-engines. The Devan iron- wore subsequently granted for life, and finally became hero- 
works, in tho vicinity of the town, though in the parish of ditary. But there is no satisfactory proof of the first stage 
Clackmannan, contribute largely to tho trade of this port, in this progress. (Hallam, Middle Ages, vol. i. p. icl. 
Bricks, tiles, and other oarthenw’are, copper gotsis (especially note.) 

distillers' apparatus), leather, tobacco, and snuff, are also ex- From the end of the fifth to.the end of (he eighth century, 
tensively manufiictured. The salmon fishery, although not the allodial tenures prevailed in France. But there were so 
now so productive as it has been in former times, is still many advantages attending the beneficiary tenure, that even 
carried on with considerable spirit. Alloa possesses a com- in the eighth c.entury it appears to have gained ground consi- 
modious harbour, which ha.« lately been greatly extended, derahly. The composition for homicide, the test of rank 
witli a depth of water of sixteen 'feet at neap, and from among the barbarous nations of the north of Europe. wa.s, in 
twenty-two to twenty-four at spring tides. Its vessels sail the case of a king's vassal, treble the amount of what it was 
to c\ery quarter of the globe; and their tonnage is from in the ease of an ordinary freo»born Frank. A contumacious 
7000 to 8000 tons, giving employment to from dOO to .OOO resistance on thqfpart of the former to the process of justice 
seamen. Tlio coasting trade is also very extensive, ttie in the king's courts, was passed over in silence; while the 
quantity of coals alone, carried coast-wise, and exported, latter, for the same offence, was punished with confiscation of 
atinualiy'amounting to OO.OaO tons-: the trade in malt also goods. The latter nlsowa.s rxmdemnedto undergo the ordeal 
is very great, as Alloa supplies not only the distillers and (soeOanE*!-) ofboilingwatcrforthe leastcrimes; the former 
brewers in the ncighbourhoml, but also distant markets. for murder only. A vassal of the king was not obKged to 
Tliere is a dry-dock next to the harbour, capable of re- give evidence against his fellow-vassal in the king's courts, 
cciviiig the largest ships; and a ferry over the Forth, with Moreover, instead of paying a fine, like the free aliodialist, 
two iarge steam-boats, where the passage is rendered conve- for neglect of military service, he had only to aitstain frohi 
nient at all times of tlio ti<le, by very cem|)lete piers, one on flesh and wine for as many days as he had failed in attend- 
cach bank, reacliing dotvn to low-water mark. In the river, anco upon the army. (Montesquieu, Esprit des Loix, lib. 
winch i.s here i(ll) yards broad, and separtiw into two xxxi.) 

branches, tlierc are two low islands called inches, one of The allodial proprietors, wishing to acquire tho important 
wliich, nearest the town, is a valuable farm of 80 acres, privileges of king's vassals, without lositvg their domains, 
Tlicro is a daily commnnii'ution by steam-boats with Edin- invented the practice of surrendering them to the king, in 
burgh and all the towns on the Forth. Above Alloa, to the onlor to receive them back for themselves and their heirs upon 
N.15. is a (lam, called Gartmorn, made originally about the tho feudal conditions. When the tenefices once Viocamo 
commencement of tho eighteenth century, and covering hereditary, the custom of what is called subinfeudation fnl- 
about Kit) English acres, being probably the largest artificial lowed as a natural consequence ; that is to say, the pos- 
lakc in Scotland, ^'rom it issues a stream which turns sessors of them carved out portions of their estates to l)o 
several mills, and servos other important purposes, besides holden of themselves by a similar tenure. This custom 
cican.sing the liarbour. In the immediate neighbourhood of began to gain ground even in the eighth century ; but the 
Alloa is an ancient tower, built prior to 1301), ninety feet disorders which ensued upon the death of Charlemagne in 
higli, with walls eleven feet thick, once the residence of the the ninth century, paved the way to the establishment of the 
Earls of Mar, and the place where some of the princes of feudal system upon a more extended basis. The vast empire 
Scotland were educated. Some royal relics were con.sumed which had been held together by the wisdom and vigour of 
in a fire, which, about thirty years ago, destroyed the family one man, now crumbled into pieces. The provincial gover 
mansion adjoining this tower. The present Earl of Mar has nors usurped the authority; and tyrannized oyer the sub¬ 
taken up his residence in a temporary house near the tower, jects of his feeble descendants. Tho Hungarians, a (i-ibc 
till a proper mansion be built. Shaw-park, a seat of the that emerged from Tartary at the latter end of the ninth 
Earl of Mansfield, purchased from the late Earl ofCalhcart; century, spread terror and devastation over Germany, Italy, 
and Tullibody-House, a seat of Lord Abororomby, are also arid part of France. The Scandinavian pirates, more 
in the parish. The population of the town in 1831 was commonly known by the name of Normans, infested the 
4417, of the town and parish, 6377. 56“7'N. lat. 3“ 46' coasts with perpetual incursions. Against this couiplication 
W. long, from Greenwich. of evils, tho only defence was in the reciprocity of service 

ALLODIUM, or A LODIUM, property held in absolute and protection afforded by the feudal system. The allodial 
dominion, without rendering any service, rent, fealty, or proprietor was willing, upon any terms, to exchange the 
other consideration whatsoever to a superior. It is opi^sed name of liberty for the security against rapinti and anarchy 
to Feodum or Fief, (see Fief, Fkud at System,) which means which a state of vassalage ofl'ered. In the course of tho tenth 
profierty, the use of which is bestowed by the proprietor upon and eleventh centuries (a period of tho worst barbarism that 
anotlicr,' on condition that the person to whom the gift is 'Western Europe has known since the fall of the Western 
made shall pci'foi m certain services to the giver, upon failure Roman Empire) allodial lands in France became for the 
of which, or upon the determination of the period to which most part feudal; i.e. either they were surrendered by their 
tho gift was confined, the property reverts to the original owners, and received back as simple flefs, where tlie owner 
possessor. Hence arises tho mutual relation of lord and was compelled to. acknowled^ himself the man or va.ssal 
vassal. ' of some lord, on tho supposition of an original grant which 

"When the barbarian tribes from tho northern parts of bad never been made, or as flefs de protection, where the 
Europe overran the Western Roman Empire, in the fifth submission was expressly grounded upon a compact of mu- 
ond sixth centuries, they made a partition of the Conquered , tual defence. Similar changes took place in Italy and Gerv 
provinces between themselves and the former poi^^sors. many, though not to the same extent. But in most of the 
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soullirm provinces nf France, where the Roman law pre¬ 
vailed, thei ancient tenure aiways subsisted, and lands were 
{generally presumed to he allodial unless the contrary was 
shown. And in Grerroany, according to Dvi Conge (Glost.— 
tit. B AitONUs) a class of men called Semper Barones held their 
lands allodially. With respect to England, it has always 
been a question whether the feudal system was established 
there before or after the Norman conquest. This subject 
will be more properly discussed under another head. (See FiitJ- 
i» At. Systkm.) It is sutlicicnt at present to observe, that at 
this day allodial pos.sessions arc unknown in England, all real 
property bcitig held mediately or immediately of the king. 
The name for the most absolute dominion over property of 
this nature is a Fee, (Feodum,) or an estate in fee; a word 
which obviously implies a feudal relation. Hence it is, that, 
when a man possessed of an estate in fee dies without heirs, 
and without having devised his projwrty by will, the estate 
escheats, i.e. falls back to the lord of whran it was holden, 
or, where there is no intermediate lord, to the king, as lord 
paramount. The term allodium is also sometimes applied to 
an estate inherited from an ancestor, as opposed to one which 
is acquired by any other means. (Sivelman, Ghss. see Alo¬ 
dium.) The etj'mology of the word has given rise to much 
controversy. Sir H. Spelman, Dr. Robertson, Sir W. lllack- 
stonc, and others, have proposed several ingenious solutions 
of the difficulty, wliich are, howtwer, founded on mere con¬ 
jecture. 

ALLOWANCE, in commerce, a deduction from the 
glues weight of goods, agreed on between mcrehniUs, accord¬ 
ing to the customs of particular countries and ports, the 
chief of which is known by the name of tarb. 

ALLOY. This word is employed to designate cither a 
natural or artificial compound of two or more metals, except 
when mercury is one of thdm, and then the mixture is 
termed an amal"am. The natural alloys are far less im¬ 
portant substances than those which arc artificially pro- 
rured: thus, arsenic occurs combined with the following 
metals, viz., antimony, bismuth, cobalt, iron, nickel, and 
.silver: there is also found a native alloy of antimony and 
nickel, and ofantimony.cohaltand nickel; some others might 
be mentioned. But there is no instance of a native alloy, 
strictly speaking, being applied to any useful purpose, 
whereas the artificial alloys are of the highest importance 
both for the Uses of common life and for manufacturing pur¬ 
poses ; hy uniting different metals, comjiounds are formed 
which possess a combination of qualities not occurring in 
any one metal. Platina is always employed in n pure state, 
anil copper, iron, lead and zinc, are also very commonly so 
used; but gold, silver, tin, antimony and bismuth are 
generally alloyed; the first three, on account of their soft¬ 
ness, and the two latter because th^y are extremely brittle. 
Gold and silver are hardened by alloying with copper; 
copper is hardened by zinc, &r. 

The formation of alloys appears to depend upon the chemi¬ 
cal affinity of the metals for each other; and in some in¬ 
stances it seems to he wanting, for no combination occurs: 
thus, according to Gollert, bismuth and zinc do not combine. 
Various facts may he assigned for supposing the combination 
to he the result of chemical affinity. M. Boussingault (.An. 
de Ch. etde Ph. t. 34. p. 408) has described and analysed 
six different native alloys of gold and silver, and he found 
in all cases that the metals were combined in definite pro¬ 
portions. The change of properties which metals undergo 
by combining, furnishes strong evidence of its arising from 
chemical affinity and action: thus, with respect to colour, 
eopiHir, a reddish metal, by union with zinc, whidv is a white 
one, gives the well-known yellow alloy brass: the fusing point 
of a mixed metal is never the mean of the temperature at 
which its constituents melt; and it is generally lower than 
that of the most fusible metal of the alloy. - 

All alloys formed of brittle metals are brittle; th^ made 
with ductile metals are in some cases ductile, in others 
brittle: when the proportions are nearly equal, there arc 
us many alloys which are brittle as ductile; but when cue 
of the metals is in excess, they are most commonly ductile. 
In combining ductile and brittle metals, the compounds are 
brittle, if the brittle metal exceed, or nearly equal the pro¬ 
portion of the ductile one ; hut when the ductile metal greatly 
exceeds the brittle one, the alloys are usually ductile. The 
density of alloys sometimes exceeds, and in other cases is 
less than, that which would result from calculation ; the 
following alloys afford examples of increased and diminished 
density. 
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Not only are the properties of metals altered hy combination, 
hut different proportions of the same metals produce very 
different alloys. Thus, hy combining ninety parts of copper 
with ten parts of tin, an alloy is obtained of greater density 
than the mean of the metals, and it is also harder and 
more fusible than the copper; it is slightly malleable when 
slowly cooled, but on the contrary when heated to redness, 
and plunged into cold water, it is very malleable: tlii-s com- 
]x>und is known hy the name of Itronze. If eighty parts of 
copper be combined with twenty parts of tin, the compound 
is the extremely sonorous one called bell-metal ; an alloy 
consisting of two-thirds copper and one-thirtl tin, is sus- 
cei>tililc of a very fine polish, and is used as speculum metal. 

It is curious to obsci-ve in these alloys, that in bronze, 
the deii-sity and hardness of the denser and harder metal 
are increased hy combining with a lighter and softer one; 
while, as might he expected, the fusibility of the jnorc re¬ 
fractory metal is increased by uniting with a more fusible 
one. In hell-metal, the copper becomes more sonorous by 
corahiiiation with a metal which is less so: these changes 
are clear indications of chemical action. 

It has been already observed, tliat the natural alloys, 
considered as such, are not important bodies; tiie only one, 
if indeed that may be sd reckoned, is the alloy of iron 
and nickel, constituting meteoric iron, and of which the 
knives of the Esquimaux appear to be made. The artificial 
metallic alloys arc of the highest degree of utility: thus, 
gold is too soft a metal to be used cither for the purposes oi 
coin or ornament, it is therefore alloyed with copper; silver, 
though harder than gold, would also wear too quickly, 
unless mixed with copper; and copper is improvetl, both in 
hardness and colour, by combination with zinc, forming brass. 

The following, among other useful alloys, will he treated 
of under their specific names, viz., Bkll-Mktal, Brass, 
Bronzk, Oim. For, Prince's, Speculum, and Type 
Metal, Tutenag, and Solders. Other alloys will he de¬ 
scribed when the more important metal entering into their 
composition comes under consideration. 

ALLSPICE. [See Eugenia,] , 

ALLU'VIUM, a name given to those accumulations of 
sand, earth, and loose stones or gravel brought down Viy 
rix’crs, which, when spread out to any extent, form what is 
called alluvial land. The word is derived from the Latin 
verb alluere, signifying * to wash upon,' as the sea docs upon 
the coasts, or a river upon its banks, and is chiefly used as a 
terra in geology. Many geologists restrict the expression to 
such water-worn materials as have been deposited either 
recently or within the historical mra, and which do not include 
the remains of extinct species of organized bodies: hut as 
, there ore similar accumulations of transported materials, 
belonging to almost every geolopcal period in the history of 
the earth, it is an unwarranted restriction of the term to 
confine its use to the recent period only. There is, no doubt, 
this distinction between modem alluvia and those of ancient 
period that in the latter, besides the remains of extinct 
species of animals and plants, there is more frequently a 
consolidation into stone. To tliew last accnmulalions of 
water-worn materials some geologists apply the name m- 
luvium, which is objectionable, because it expresses, not a 
particular state of tte materials, hut a theory of their forma¬ 
tion; that is, that they were produced hy a deluge-some 
indeed go so fkr as to assert that they were accumnlaliona 
by the Mosaic flood. The word alluvium might be eonve- 
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niently used m a general term, and we might Say ancient 
aUumum and modem alluvium, as the French geologists say 
terrain* de transport—anciens and modemes. We might 
go farther, and say secondary and tertiary alluvium, and the 
alluvia of prticukr groups of strata. 

In Seating of this subject we have to consider three 
operations: 1. the disintegration and decay of the superior 
crust of the earth by the action of meteoric agents, of tides, 
currents, and streams of running water; 2. the transport¬ 
ation of the loosened materials by streams and currents ; 
and 3. the deposition of the matter at the bottom of rivers, 
lakes, BBstuaries, and the ocean. The surface of the earth | 
is subject to unceasing changes from the operation of three 
great classes of agents, viz., the meteoric, the aqueous, and 
the igneous. Under the first of these classes ace compre- 
licnded, the air of the atmosphere, the vicissitudes of heat 
and cold, moisture and rain, light, electricity, and the wind: 
under the second class, running water of every kind on 
the surface of the land, the tides, waves, and currents of the 
sea as they strike against its shores: the third class com¬ 
prehends volcanos and earthquakes, which will be discussed > 
under another hea<l. It is with the second class which we 
have chietty to do at present, and wo shall only briefly touch 
upon tho first as subservient to the subject with whicn we 
are occupied. 

All rocks, and indeed almost all mineral substances, have 
a greater or less tendency to corahine with the oxygen of 
(he atmosphere, especially when under favourable circum¬ 
stances of heat and moisture, and probably also of electricity 
and light: carbonic acid and water also are absorbed by rock's 
in considerable quantity ; and the eficct of the.se combina¬ 
tions, whether chemical or mechanical, is to hwsen the colic- 
sioi i between the particles of the stone, and induce a tendency ; 
to disintegration. This separation of the parts is very nmch 
iii-cclcrated by tlio.so sudden expansions and contractions 
w hii-b are occasioned liy vicissitudes of temperature, mid 
cspeciiilly during frost, when the imhibed moisture is con¬ 
verted into ice. This slow and silent work of waste is unre- 
init fingly going on wherever rocks are exiiosed to the weather. 
No species of stone is exempt; and even granite, v, liich in 
general is so little subject to change as to be proverbially 
a symbol of endurance, and is selected for our bridges and 
other groat works of architecture, under particular circum¬ 
stances of constitution and exposure, is remarkably disposed 
to disintegration. ‘The granite of some parts of Finland,' 
says Mr. Strangways, ‘ is so liable to decomposition, that a 
great hoiddcr of it may often be seen with a hole cut in it 
large enough lo admit a cart and horse; and the stone, 
though at a small distance it seems calculated to last for 
ages, is cut down and shaped away with the same case, and 
much in tho same manner, as a hay rick.' The same 
agents sometimes give more marked proofs of their de- 
stniclive power, when Ughtniiig shivers a pinnacle of rock, 
or when a mass of water, enclosed in a cleft, .and converted 
into ire, rends, by its great expansive force, vast blocks 
asunder. The effect of these several indefatigable agents, 
all working together, with gravity in their favour, is a 
system of univcraal decay and degradation, which may he 
traced over tho whole surface of the land, from the moun¬ 
tain-top to the sea-shore. Tho wind, though it may some¬ 
times detach particles, is chietly instrumental in transporting 
to a distance matter already separated. Every drop of 
rain that falls, as soon as it touches the earth liecomes an 
instrument of destruction, and the minute fragments which 
cveiw sliower washes away are hurried ulong^ the streams 
into a river, and are either depokited at a lower level, or 
are transported to the sea: thus, a solid body which once 
formed a part of a mountain-top among tho Andes, after 
being swept along for thousands of miles through the bed 
of a river into the waters of the Atlantfc,inay,I)v ocean cur¬ 
rents, be deposited at the bottom of the Gulf of Mexico, 
■while the fragment with which it was onco united may be 
carried far into the depths of the Pacific. 

To this assertion of tho constant waste of the land, and 
the conclusions which are drawn from it, jt has been ob- 
icclcd, that wc can hardly discover any Chango in the 
shapes and altitudes of mountains, that the forms of many 
liiinls have continued unaltered since the earliest record?, 
and that even productions of hum,in art exj-Ktsed to the 
action of the weather for many oepturies have undergone 
no perceptible decay. No dou'nt the pre^ss is slow, if com¬ 
pared with the progress of events in wliich the human race 
lias hud concern, but no one will deny that rivers are loaded 


I during every flood «ith solid matter; tod, as 'ths^jptsttpr.eo 
[ suspended can only be derived from the land, it 
follows that a continuance of tlie process must in time wirigf 
down the loftiest mountains, where the rocks are not pro¬ 
tected by a covering of turf from the action of the dostrno- 
tive agents. Of the rapidity of this waste wc have no mean* 
of judging, and any attempt to express oux conjectures ^ 
figures would be little better than an idle occupation. It 
is almost w'ithin our own time that any acoutate measure¬ 
ments of heights have been made; and as two estimates of 
the same mountain, made with all the accuracy of .which 
our instruments are capable, often give a difference ef 
several feet, wo are not even now able lo leave behind ns 
data by which ]K)sterity may mark the progress of this 
species of geological change: for the removal of such a mass 
of matter as should diminish the height of a mountain by 
three or four feet, by ordinary agents, may require thou¬ 
sands of years for its accomplishment. If Mont Blanc, by our 
most accurate measurements, he now 15,744 feet above tl»e 
level of the sea, and if the geologist, many centuries hence, 
by newly-discovered methods not liable to error, should find it 
only 15,740, it would be impossible for him to know whether 
the difference was to be set down to geological change, or 
to the imperfection of the instruments of liis ancestors. 

In geological speculations we must lay aside all considera¬ 
tions as to time : we have only to do with that element when 
oiur inquiries relate to man ; and if wo are to be guided by 
analogy in our reasonings, we must he satisfied that a space 
of time of vast duration must have been requisite to produce 
any great amount of geological change. Wc see even in 
many chemical processes, th.-it long-continued action gives 
birth lo substances which could not otherwise be obtained,— 
as, for example, crystals of felspar arc formed if the heat be 
riiaintained for some weeks, but not otherwise ; and long- 
continued action in the great laboratory of nature has no 
doubt been an equally powerful instrument. 

Altliough wc cun, in strictness, only say that certain geo¬ 
logical events must have preceded others, wc are not war¬ 
ranted ill withholding any length of lime for the uccomplisli- 
ment of the change, merely because we are unable to form 
a eoneention of an indefinite period; it would be as irrational 
asifwe were (» with hold our assent to some of the established 
truths in a.strononiy, merely because we arc incapable of 
forming an idea of indefinite space. It has been eloriuently 
s^id by Playfair, that ‘ it affonls no presuroptiou against the 
reality of the progress of decay, (hat, in respect of man, it is 
too slow to ho immediately perceived. The utmost portion 
of it to which our experience can extend, is evanescent, in 
comparison with the ■whole, and must be regarded as the 
momentary increment ol' a vast progression, circumscribed 
by no other limits than the duration of the world. Time 
performs the ofiice of integrating the infinitesimal parts of 
which this progression is made up; it collects into one 
sum, and produces from them an amount greater than any 
that can he assigned.’ But slow and silent as the work of 
thn.se agents of destruction is, we have only to direct our view 
towards those parts of the earth whore the machinery of na¬ 
ture is to he found on its grandest scale, to be sensible of the 
prodigious effects which their unceasing operation must pro¬ 
duce in the long lapse of ages. 

The force of water, when directed against any obstacle in 
its course, is veiy considerable, even by its owm weight alone, 
especially if it bo flowing over a highly-inclined surface, but 
its destructive power is greatly augmented if it be loaded 
with sand and gravel. In floods, very considerable blocks 
are carried by the stream lo great distances, fi r it must 
be remembered that these are much more easily moved in 
water than on land, in eonscqucnccof the law in hydrostatics, 
that a solid body fully immersed in water weighs so much 
less than it docs in air by a sum equal to the weight 
of tho mass of wafer wliich it displaces. If the water 
flow's with a velocity of three inches per second, its force, 
w’hen free from suspended matter, is sufficient to tear up 
fine clay; six inches per second, fine sand; twelve inches 
per second, fine gravel; and tliree feet per second, will tear 
up beds of loose stones of tho size of an egg. The Hood 
occasioned by the bursting of the harrier of a lake in the 
valley ot Bagnes near Martigny, in the Vallais, moved at 
first with the tremendous velocity of tliirty-tliree feet per 
second, afterwards diminished to eighteen and eleven, and 
at the end of its course, when tho water reached the Lake of 
Geneva, it was still running at the rate of six feet per second. 
From the barrier to this point, the fidl is 4187 Paris feet, the 
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distance is forty-five miles, and the mass of water passed over 
this space in five bouts and a half. It swept along houses, 
bridges, and trees; masses Of riwk equal in dimensions 
to houses, which it tore out of an ancient alluvial soil, were 
carried a quarter of a mile down the valley. A flood, that 
happened in the north of SctUland in 18i9, afforded nume¬ 
rous examples of the power of running water to transport 
large blocks of stone. On the river Noirn, a fragment of 
sandstone rock, 14 feet long, by 3 feet wide and 1 foot thick, 
waS carried above 200 yards down the river. The river Don 
forced a mass of 400 or 500 tons of stones, many of them 
300 or 300 pounds weight, up an inclined plane, rising 0 
feet in 8 or 10 yards, and left them in a rectangular heap, 
about 3 feet deep, on a flat ground. The small rivulet, 
called the College, in Northuinberhnul, swollen by a flood 
in Augtist, 1827, carried several masses of stone, weighing 
from a half to tliree quarters of a ton, 2 miles down,its 
course; a large block, weighing nearly 2 tons, was tran¬ 
sported to the distance of a quarter of a mile. 

Thus it appears that the instruments of waste employed 
by Nature are far more powerful in their effects than is 
generally supposed. It is also evident that such powers, 
unremittingly exerted, must, after a long period, cause 
changes in the configuration of the earth's surface, and we 
shall now proceed to point out some of the effects which arc 
produced by the working of tins powerful machinery. 

The cause of the formation of valleys is a subject of great 
controvei-sy among geologists. Some ascribe their formation 
to e.xtraordinary floods, waves, or deluges, whieh in their 
sudden passage scooped out the land ; others, to the gradual 
effect of (hose natural agents, of whose existence and power 
we have had ex])ericnce. It may I'airly bo presumed that, 
when the continents were raised out of the sea, their sur¬ 
faces did not present a uniform plain, but wore broken by 
numerous ridges and inequalities, and that the ridges them¬ 
selves were traversed by numerous fissures, one of the effeets 
of the power by which they were raised. Tlie fii-st rains that 
fell, and the first springs which burst forth, would necessarily 
collect in the lowest levels, and thus the direction of the 
great trunk of a river would be determined; and it might 
also happen that other clefts—depressions at a higher level 
—would communicate with this main channel. But that 
every such great depression w'ould have a direct communi¬ 
cation with the sea, and that such a combination of subordi¬ 
nate valleys as compose a river system, could have bee* 
formed by the breaking up of the earth's crust, cither by 
elevation or subsiilcucc, can hardly, we think, be ninin- 
tained by any one. A river-course, or system, may be 
not inaptly compared to a ))ieture of a great tree, whose 
blanches gradually diminish in size, but increase in number, 
as lliey recede lioiii the stem. The great trunk of the river 
is divided into many branches, vvhich spring from it at 
various dislanecs from one another; and these again are 
subrlivided into an infinity of smaller ramifications, each 
dimiiiislhng in size as it increases in distance from the main 
trutiU,—a regular communication being Uciit up between 
every point and the line of greatest depression ; ‘ forming 
togotber, a system of valleys communicating with one 
another, and having such a nice adjustment of their dceli- 
vilios, that none of them join the principal valley either on 
too high or too low a level.' Seme idea may he formed of the 
c.xiont to which the surface of the laud has thus been fur¬ 
rowed by means of the subordinate streams that feed a great 
river, from wlint Riedc says of the tributaries of the Isar, 
whieh, flowing from the Tyrolese Alps and passing by 
Munich, joins the Danube some miles above Passau. This 
river is fed on its right bank by 433 streams, on its left by 
800 ; the former joining the main bed by S!) channels, the 
latter by 44. But the Isar is only one of the thirty-four great 
branches of the Danube, and holds only a fourth rank among 
tlicm; and oven the Danube is a river of the third mag- 
in the physical history of the earth. 

We have direct proofs of the power of water to wear a 
chonM'l in the hardest rucks in almost every country, and 
oveiitn a remarkably short time. A stream of lava, poured 
out from ASiua m icon, tlowed across the bed of the Siiheto, 
the largest river in Sicily, wbieh flows along the base of the 
moimtiiin, and falls into the sea near Catania. The stream 
has now Cut a passage through ilio banl rock, which is only 
a llftlo less compact than basalt, to the depth of from <10 to 
50 feel, mid from .10 to several luindred feet wide. 

The Nrirbuddah. a river of Hindoslau.has worn a channel 
in a basaltic rock to the depth of 100 feet. Messrs. Sedgwick 


and Murchiaon state that, in the enormous masses of hori- 
Eontal, coarse oongloinerate, found in many of the valleys 
of the Eastern Alps, rivers have often scooped out gorges 
to the depth of 600 or 700 feet; and that in the valley of 
, the Inn, uearlnn8pruck,atid in that of the Drove, between 
Klagenfort and Marburg, there are splendid examples of 
these phenomena. 

The rock, over which the water of the Niagara is precipi¬ 
tated at its celebrated Falls, is undergoing a daily waste; 
BO that the cataract has receded nearly 50 yards in' the last 
40 years. The river below the Falls runs in a channel above 
150 feet deep, and 100 yaivls w'ide, for a distance of 7 miles, 
where it emerges into a plain; and this channel has evidently 
been formed by the same operation as that vvhich is now in 
progress. The Waste is accelerated by the action of the 
water at the Falls on on undor-Vied of soft clay, which being 
washed away leaves the supcvincumhcnt limestone strata 
unsupported, when they fall down in huge masses. A similar 
effect is produced, even in mountains of con.sidcrablc eleva¬ 
tion, when the superficial water, or underground springs, 
"obtain access to an inferior bed of .soft materials, and gra¬ 
dually wash it away. This took place in 18fifi at the Ross- 
berg, near the lake of Zug, in Switzerland, a mountain more 
than 5,000 feet above the level of the .sea. The stony 
masses which were undermined were iiictined at an angle of 
'15°; and Auk slid down, covering tile valley below with an 
enormous heap of blocks of stone and earth, ami overwhelm¬ 
ing several villages, in whieli above 800 persons perished. 

There are many valleys and narrow defiles which, on ac¬ 
count of deci) lakes that occur in them, the harriers by uhich 
they are enclosed, and the levels of the adjoining country, 
eoidd not have beovi formed by the action oi'the waters now 
"jiassing through them, liowover much we may sujiposc them 
to have been swollen by floods, in .such cases, elevations 
and subsidences of the land, hrought about by (hose siih- 
terranean agents which give rise to earthquakes, must he 
looked to as the most rational explanation. But'there is, 
perhaps, not one of these whieh has not been subsequently 
modified in a considerable degree by the aetion ol running 
water operating during a long period. 

Tlie wearing and transiiorliiig powers of rivers depend 
upon the volume of water, the quantity and sizi' of (he solid 
matter suspended, and the veloeity with whieh it moves. A 
liver generally runs with greatest rapidity in the iiiglier parts 
of its course, where indeed it often consists of a succession of 
torrents and cataracts for many miles, but it has not v id 
acquired its full destructive force, because the mass of water 
is still comparatively small, uor has it yet become loaded 
with solid matter. In the lower y.art of its course, long be¬ 
fore it joins tlie sea. it has usiuiUy reached u level raunlry, 
and there its velocity becor.u.s greatly retarded. The Se¬ 
negal in Africa docs not, according to Adaiison, fall more 
than two feet and a half from Podor to the sea, a di.sttmcc 
of sixty leagues. Tlie destructive force is thus lessened by 
the diminished veloeity, and by the consequent inability ot 
the stream to drag its heavy artillery along with it. It 
is, therefore, in the middle part of its course that u river 
commits the greatest waste—after it has aciiuircd a cou- 
sidorable volume, has become loaded with solid matter, and, 
from the inclination of tlie ground, still possesses power to 
wield its move mighty weapons of destruction. 

The increase of the volume of water in rivers during the 
flood seasons is often prodigious. Tlio bod of tlie Missis¬ 
sippi, at Natehez, about 300 miles above New Orleans, 
measuring along the coitVse of the river, scarcely exceeds a 
mile ill breadth when the water is loiv, whereas in the flood 
season the mass of waters is nearly thirty miles wide. The 
Orinoco, at St. Thomas's, 200 miles from its enihouchure, 
is about three miles itiid a half wide in the dry season ; but 
when flooded, its water*, according to Dupens, stretch out 
do the enormous breadth of seventy miles. 

The loss of destructive power, by diminished velocity in 
the level eoflntry, is sometimes compensated, in a consider¬ 
able degree, by the effects produced by the weight of the 
great volume m water impinging upon certain parts. This 
will be better understood by the annexed diagram. 
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When the river, in its oblique course at the entrance of the 
plain, strikes against the bank a, it spee4ily forma a steep 
or vertical cliff which turns off the water in its downward 
course into an opposite direction. The river now falls with 
its whole force against the point c, whach, in its turn, he-, 
comes precipitous, and deflects the w'ater towards the point e; 
and in this manner the process is mpeated, at short intervals, 
produeing a series of salient and re-entering angles. 

The diagram repi'csents a river after the process of erosion 
has considerably advanced; at first the course would he 
nimdi less tortuous. If the country bo composed of rook, both 
banks are usually steep ; but if the ground consist of looser 
materials, the spaces between the precipitate parts of the 
banks that is, between the salient angles—consist of flat, 
fertile, alluvial land, with a gravfellv bottom, the gradual 
creation of the sti-eam. Sometimes the course of the river i.s 
so tortuous that two points, h and m, moy be within a tew 
hundred yards of cacdi'other, and yet, following the line of 
the stream, they may he some raileawsunder. In this case, the 
narrow neck of laud is acted ujwn doulily ; for the force of 
the water is directed against it on each side. In time thiif 
isthmus is breached, and the j^ver cither flows entirely 
tbrougli the new' channel, or, dividing, forms the land A 
into an island. 

Such tortuous courses, when they are cut through solid 
rock, as in the case fljf the Moselle, whose banllisarc somo- 
tiuies COO feet high, are among the strongest proofs of the 
destructive power of running water, lor no. sudden deluge, 
however powerful, could have scooped out such a trough; 
and that a cleft of such a nature should be occasioned by 
any disruption of the earth's crust, is not less improbable. 
More sudden, and thiM-efore more striking, instances of 
the waste of the laud occur where a river flows tlirougl^ 
a lake, and by its wasting action causes a breaking-down 
of the lianier. IVc have already alluded to the bursting 
of a lake in the valley of Bagnos in Switzerland, That 
Hood wks produced by the melting of ice which, falling in 
successii e seasons from neighbouring glaciers, had formed 
so coiitimious a mass as to dam up the water of a stream 
which flowed in the bottom of the valley. If the hailier of 
a lake consisl of strata of rock, supported by hods of clay or 
s.and, and if, by any chauge of circumstani^es, the niuning 
water gel access to this inferior bed. and gradually wash it 
away, the superiiieumhont rock, thus undermined, suddenly 
breaks down, and devastation and ruin overwlicliu the 
country below. Such an event took jdace, in the year 181(),- 
in the state of Vermont, and is described minutely by tlie 
Kev . iS. Dwight, in Sillimans Journal ktr .June, Icgfi. By 
the washing away of an undor-bod of sand, the barrier of a 
lake suddenly burst, making an opening a cpiarter of a mile 
widi! and laU feel deep, through which the whole contents of 
tiic lake, a mile and a half long, three-quarters of a mite wide, 
aval from 1 iili to 150 feet, deep, were emptied in a few minuies, 
Till! liberated water rushed down a declivity to a lower lake, 
cxeavating a channel of a quarter of a mile in width, and 
from fifty to eighty feet deep. The accumulated torrent 
swept away the retaining mound of the lower lake in a mo¬ 
ment, and, following live course of the insignificant stream 
whii-li llowcd out of the lower lake, rushed along a rapid 
descent of five nidus, and then strewed its spoils over a fiat 
eoiintry. Tlirougli all the descent it hcillowed out for itself a 
pat h from .'tuo to (iOO feet in width, and from twenty to sixty 
i'ect ill dentil, so that every trace of the original bed of the 
river disappeared, wliicli was left to choose for itself a new 
bed, many (eel below the old one, in the bottom ol the valley. 
Seventeen miles below the hike the torrent retained so much 
of its foree as to move a rock (estimated at 100 tons 
in weight) several rods from its bodi TUirteen yfea^s 
afterwards, Mr. Dwight found the former bojttom of t|ic'lakl' 
dry; the original water-level marked by strong lines on the 
sides of tlie valley, a counterpwt' o^ the cejpbi-ated parallel 
ro.ads of Glen Roy, in Scotland; and the small streamlet 
which fed the lakes flowing as before, and lit^e” more than 
a yard in breadth. * 

Tlie distance to wliichi the detached fragments arc car¬ 
ried depends upon the volume of water, and the natiiro 
of the ground over which it flows. The torrents from 
the soutli-westom Alps, rushing over a steep uninter¬ 
rupted slope, transport large blocks to the sea; but a 
river that runs through a long'stretch of levej country 
deposits the grosser matter in tlie upper part of its course, 
and carries to its mouth only that which is more easily held 
in suspension. The larger stonesi after being detaehed from 


tfleir paremt rock, have therefore to undergo *fi intermediate 
process of abrasion, by being rubbed against each other in 
the bed of the stream before their particles are finally com¬ 
mitted to the deep. If a river pass through a lake in its 
course, the solid matter will be deposited in that trough until 
it has filled it up; and if the lake be very large, even the 
lighter particles will have time to fall, and the water wiH 
flow out clear from the other extremity. Tlie Lake of 
Geneva affords a remarkable instance of this process ; for 
the Rlione, where it enters, is extremely turbid ; hut at Ge¬ 
nova, where it leaves the lake, it is beautifully transparent. 
At the upper end there is a tract of alluvial land nearly 
eight miles in length, which has been gradually formed 1^ 
the deposits from the river; and some measure of its pro¬ 
gress is obtaineil by the change in the situation of the town 
of Port Vallais, which was once at the water's edge, hut, in 
the course of about 800 years, has been left a mile and a 
half inland. Other torrents, on Iwth sides of the lake, liko- 
wi,se pour in largo quantities of solid matter; and thus, 
although, from its great depth, a long period must elapse 
if tho present order of nature remains undisturbed, the 
l.,eman .Lake will bo converted into green meadows, and 
cattle will graze where tboro are now 160 lathoms of water. 
Nor is tliis an extravagant expectation, or more than has 
taken place olsewliere in past times. The vast fertile valley 
between the Vosges Mountains and those of the Black 
Forest, through which the Rhine flows'for above a hundred 
miles, between Strasburg and Worms, witliout falling more 
than two foet in a mile, is in great part covered with allu¬ 
vium, and is filled to an unknown depth under the soil with 
sand and gravel similar to that now transported by the 
Rhope. Tiierc is every reason to believe that this valley 
was at one time the site of a lake far greater than that of 
Geneva, and probably quite as deep. 

Tho Rhine, in the liiglior part of its course, is filling up 
the Lake of Constance, where a considerable tract of allu¬ 
vial land has been formed; and after issuing pure from tho 
lower end, it appears from the observations of Hammer to 
have carried on the work of destruction so poweifiilly in the 
comparatively short distance between the Lake of Constance 
and ti.e bottom of tlie falls at Schaffliausen, as to have 
siqiplied iniKerials sHfficiont to fill up several lakes between 
.Schaifliaiiscn and Strasburg, besides the great lake below 
Strasburg already spoken of. There are numerous instances 
*fi,Alns gradual ’filling up of lakes, especially in the courses 
of the greater rivers, as in tho Danube between Ulm and 
Ncubnrg aboic Vienna, and roost eminently so in tlie case 
of the iSt. Lan’rence. Simond states, that the river Linth, 
in .Switzerland, is pciTJCtually filling up its old channel, and 
overllowiiig into a new one, in coii.scqucnce of the mass of 
rubbish and stones brought down from tlie Glarns moun¬ 
tains; and that the level of the l^ake of Wallcrstadt has 
been actually raised ten feet in the last sixty years by this 
aecmiiiilation. If the river docs not meet with lakes in its 
course, and flows over a great extent of country having a 
slight degree of inclination, tile transported matter very 
often so accumulates as to raise the bed of the stream itself. 
One of the most striking instances of this kind is afforded by 
the Po, the common receptacle of the waters of the nunibcrless 
torrents which rush down on both sides of it, loaded with spoils 
from the Alps and Northern Apennines. The effect of this 
has been that the river has frequently slutted its course; 
and, to prevent tho damage that en.siies from such events, 
the inhabitants of Lombardy have protected their lands by 
embankments, which confine the river to its ehaiiiiel. This, 
however, is a work of incessant labour, and deceptive security, 
for the accumulation of matter in tlie bed goes on with 
unremitting constancy; and, to prevent the water from 
overflowing, the matter must be taken from the bottom and 
throvyn upon tlie banks, soinetimos as much ns a foot in a 
season. The effect of this has been, that in the lower parts 
of its course the Po runs on tho top of a high mound, which 
oven ovvertops the houses in Ferrara. 

In a mountainous country where the land rises rapidly from 
the shore, the rivers descending over a steep sweep all 
the euntents into the sea. If tlie neighbouring sea be deep, 
and the tides be strong, an mstuavy or inlet is formed at the 
mouth of tlie river—-that is, the sea forins a deep indentation 
into the land, of a triangular shape, forming what Rennell and 
other geographers have fancifully paUed a ‘ negative delta.’ 
If, on the other hand, a low shelving snore, and the absencel 
of stePtlg tidal cunents favour the gradual and tran^il 
deposit of tli« solid matter brought down by the riTer> an 
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extonsivo level of alluvial land is formed. In this case the 
main river, at a distant point inland, often divides itself into 
two streams, which, gradually duerging until they reach the 
sea, inclose a triangular space of land having the form o^ 
the fourth letter of the Greek alphabet. A, and hence called^: 
atieffa. The mass of water does not, however, long con¬ 
tinue divided into ta'o streams only, the process of sepa¬ 
ration is rcpeatctl several liine.s, and thus the delta is tra¬ 
versed by .several channels, and the great river empties 
itself into tlic sea by many moutlis; as may be seen by 
the inspection of the Nile and Ganges in any map of Egypt 
or llindostan on a tolerably large .scale. In this way a 
delta is formed at the mouths of the Rhine, Rhone, Po, 
Danube, Wolga, Nile, Indus, Ganges, Orinoco, and many 
others. The magnitude of the delta, generally, although 
not always, corresponds to the volume of the waters by which 
it has been created. The head of that of the Rhine is about 
ninetv miles distant from the general line of scaeoast 
of Holland : and allhongb the name of the main river be 
almost lost by the subdivision of its waters ami the junction 
of other rivei-s, we include within the Rhine delta the whole 
of the low land from the neighbourhood of Calais to the 
north-eastern shores of the Zuyder Zee, which makes the 
base of the triangle nearly -200 miles. The head of the 
delta of the Gunge.s is 220 miles from the sea, its base is 
200 miU:S long, including the space occupied by the two 
great arms of the Ganges vvliicli bound it on cillurr side. 
The tract in J.l)e lower part of this delta, called tlic Suiider- 
buiids, a wilderness infested by tigers ami alligators, is, ac¬ 
cording to Rcmiell. equal in 'exfont to the principality 
of Wales. The whole of a deposit within a delta, as well 
as much above and on each side of it, is, therefore, an 
encroachment of the land upon the sea, and in many rivers 
this growth of the land is in a steady progress of ad¬ 
vancement ; as, for example, the city of Ravenna, for¬ 
merly a seaport of the Adriatic, i.s now four miles inland. 
There are causes, however, which often prevent the further 
increase of a delta after it has advauee;! a certain length ; 
such seems to be the case with the della of the Nile, which 
does not advance with the rapidity that might be expected 
from the quantity of matter brought down by the riv'er. [See 
Nii.k.] 

Great as is the amount of new land thus formed, it is 
but insignificant in comparison with the quantity of solid 
matter carried down by rivers and deposited in the depth's of 
the sea. It is impossible to form any estimate of this upon 
which reliance can be placed, because no accurate observa¬ 
tions have been made to supply the data. To come to any¬ 
thing like a satisfactory conclusion, it would bo necessary to 
have a vertical section of the river at a given point, obtained 
by numerous soundings, so as to get the profile of the 
bed, and by observations at different seasons, to get the 
mean height—we must also have the results of experiments 
throughout the year, to ascertain the moan velocity, and the 
volume of solid matter contained in a given bulk of the 
water. Such experiments conducted with accuracy have 
not yet been made, as far as vve are aware, upon any great 
river, and in the absence of such information vve can do no 
more than form a conjeeture; tint the phenomena upon 
which that is founded show that the annual amount of 
solid matter carried away from the land must be enormous. 
The quantity of mud and sand poured by the Ganges into 
the Bay of Bengal i.s so great, in the Hood season, that the sea 
recovers its transparency only at the distance of sixty miles 
from the coast. Mr. Lyell, in bis VrincipUs if (iei)1n<ry, 
makes a calculation (founded upon the computations of 
Major Rennell) as to the mean quantity of water discharged 
by the Ganges into the sea, by which ho shows that su])- 
posing the water to contain one hundredth part of solid 
matter, a mass equal in bulk to the greatest of the Pyramids 
of Egypt is brought down by the Ganges ev ery ^ay. The sea 
is discoloured tor many leagues from the 'mouths of the 
Orinoco, and the solid contents swept by ocean currents 
through the Gulf of Pavia, after being partly deposited on 
the shores of Guiana and the island of Trinidad, arc carried 
into the Ottribbean Sea and Gulf of Me.xico. By the obser- 
vationkof <?nptain Sabine, it appears that the muddy waters 
of the AraaxoJie river may he distinguished 300 miles from 
its mouth. The great hasin ot the Amasons, which is drained 
jy tlmt mightiest of ilvers and its vast and countless tri¬ 
butaries, embraces an lif'ca, according to Humboldt, only 
(^^xth less than the whole of Europe, and through this 
^ main stream Hows ftir nearly 3d00 miles. The river, et 


the point where iti waters unite with those of the Atlantic, 
is according to the same illustrious traveller forty miles 
broad. 

If a river load^ with sand encounters a marine cur¬ 
rent at its mouth, the effect frequently is to tlirovv up a 
groat sand-bank or bar, often to the detriment oT the navi¬ 
gation in the adjoining sea, and sometimes to the entire 
destruction of a harbour. If such sand-banks be thrown up 
opposite to the delta of a great river, they accelerate its for¬ 
mation, for the mallps: brought down, in place of being 
carried far out to sea, is deposited in the intermediate space, 
and the sand-bank in time becomes united to the della. 

An extensive waste of the land is in constant progress 
along every line of coa<t which presents an abrupt face to 
the sea. The amount and rapidity of that waste depend 
upon a variety of circumstances; the nature of the rocks of 
vvliicli the cliffs are composed, according as they are capable 
of long resistance, or ^ easily acted upon by the weather 
and the sea; the force or the tides and currents; the greater 
or less frequency of storins ; —all these accelerate or retard 
the destructive force of the ocean. |In this case also, ns well 
as in the actioifof runuMg water Sn the land, the force is 
greatly augmented when the water is charged with solid 
matter. The violent surge of a tempest dashing against 
a clifl', dot|ches largo blocks, and sweeps tlunn away ; but 
the next returning wave hurls them back again against ibe 
cliff, and thus a powerful artillery is supplied by the land 
for its own destruction. When vve look upon a map of the 
world, and sec the irregular form and indented line of coast 
of every continent and island, we have before us the most 
irresistible proof of the powerful force of the Waves, and Ibat 
the line of the shore must have been fortned, in a great 
degree, by the action of the sea. Although ibis be so evi¬ 
dent that no one can entertain any doubt of the fact, a few 
instances of extensive waste, especially witliiu a cninpaia- 
tively recent period, may put the matter in a clearer point 
of view to those who are not familiar with such considera¬ 
tions. 

The east and south coasts of Great Britain, from the iia- 
turefof the rocks of which they are composed, and from the 
violent stonns to which they arc exposed, are cxirciiiely 
subject to decay. The Shetland and Orkney Islands arc 
laid open to the whole violence of the waves of the Atlanlii-, 
and the ocean current rvins in the I’entland Frith in or.li- 
nary si>ring-tides, at the rate of ten miles and a hall' an 
hour, and about thirteen tniles dtiring storms. The sleep 
eliffs on the shores of the Shetland Islands are hollowed ee.t 
into eaves, so that the sea enters in some places to the depth 
of 250 feet, lofty arches are worn in projecting rocks, and 
alnio.st every promontory ends in a cluster of pillars, (dielisks, 
and towers, the last fragments of extensive oontincens 
strata. In stormy winters, vast blocks are moved from their 
seat, overturned, dashed into the sea, or carried considerahle 
distances up acclivities. In this case even rocks of the h.ard- 
est composition have heen unable to withstand the force with 
which they have been assailed. Islands have been vvhidly 
destroyed, and the remains of others rise like the ruins of 
a Palmyra in the desert of the ocean. Representations of 
these have been given by Dr. Hibbert in hi.s description of 
the Shetland Islands; and the following is a copy of one of 
the most striking. 



In the year 179S, a village on the coast of Kincai-dineslnro 
was swept away by a storm in one night, and the sea pene¬ 
trated 150 yards inland, where it has maintainsd its ground 
•vor since. Almost the whole coast of Yorkshue, mm the 
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rate of encroaohment at Ovrthorpe Being at present about itenr 
yords in a ye^. An inn at Sberringham, on the N<»cfelk{ 
coast, bu8t in 180S, seventy yards to sea, in lew 
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. . ’ by a small garden from the edge of 

cliff. There is now a depth of water sufficient to float a 
frigate at one point in the harbour of that place, where, only 
half a centuiy ^o, there stood a cliff fifty feet higb with 
houses ppon it. The whole .site of ancient Cromer now fOms 
a part Of the Crerman Ocean. DiOtWich, once a flourishing 
and populous town, and the most considerable sea-port oU: 
to coast of Suffolk, has been gradually swept away, so that 
there now only, remain about tw|Rty houses. The church 
of Reculver, on to ooaA of Ken^'tVas nearly a mile inland 
m the reign of Henry Vril.; it is now little more than 
si)^ yards from the water's edge. 

The whole coast of Sussex has been incessantly en¬ 
croached upon by the sea frojfrit^me .immemorial; tracts 
of 400 acres have been carried away at one time, and the old. 
town of Brighton, which stood between the site of the present 
cliff and the sea in to jstign of Eltobeth, hiHi been wholly de¬ 
stroyed. By the undermining of the sea on to coast of Dor¬ 
setshire, in 1703, a portion of land 600 yards from E. to W., 
and a mile and a (quarter from N. to 8., sunk fitU' feet in 
twenty-four hours. The island of HeligolaridJ^icn the en¬ 
trance of the river Elbe, has been reduced to the fourth 
part of its size in the last 500 years, and since 1770 has 
been divided into two parts, the channel between them 
l)cing navigable by large ships. Nowhere has the sea made 
greater inroads than on the coast of Schleswig. The island 
of Nordstrand, in to earlier part of the thirteenth century, 
was separated from the main land by a narrow stream, 
was fifty miles long and thirty-five broad, and was populous 
and highly cultivated. In the year 1240 a great part of it 
was destroyed, and at the end of the sixteenth century it 
was reduced to an area of twenty miles in circumference. 
The industrious inhabitants endeavoured to save their ter¬ 
ritory by the erection of lofty dikes; but in October, 1634, 
a great storm devastated the whole island, destroys^ 1340 
people and .50,000 head of cattle; and three small islets, 
which have since considerably diniiiiished, w'ore all that re¬ 
mained of the once fertile and populous Nordstrand. 

It would be superfluous to give, in this place, farther 
instances of the like nature: those wo have already men¬ 
tioned have all occurred within to historical tera; others, 
however, still more remarkable in extent, date from a much 
earlier period of the earth’s history, and the evidence of 
their occurrence is supplied by the identity in composition 
of to ojiposite portions of the separated lands. There is 
every reason to lielieve that England once formed a part of 
Franco :.the cliffs on the opposite sides of the channel are 
identical at the sti’aits of Dover, and lictwoen Folkestone 
and Boulogne, a submarine chain of hills is, in some places, 
only fourteen feet below to surface at low water. From 
to German Ocean to to Straits, tlie water becomes 
gradually more shallow, diminishing, in a distance of 20U 
leagues, from 120 to 18 fathoms; and in to same manner 
from the Straits to the niouth of the English Channel 
there is a gradual increase of to depth of the water, so 
that at to strait there is a ridge with a fall to the west and 
to the east. In the wearing of the sides, and consequent 
widening of to straits which is now going on, we see only 
an advanced stage of a work of destruction which has been 
many thousand years in operation. That Sicily was at one 
time united to Italy, was a tradition in the time of V'irgil 
(riEnaiii, III. 414) 
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AU mcdem tibwrirafloas <hK the.striiclurp of to opposite 
shoixts, to bottom of to intervening seni and the violence 
with which if k feri a^tated, give every Of orecH- 

bility to to teaditioh. But i»^ SMy is in that w^t sb AeT 
quently ooiivulsed ^y volcanic fires, it is very: totoble that 
Mitorraaean moveainents have grea<^ eonfribn^' to 
formation of the Straits nf Messina. Ta lffie 
is evwT to tot to island of COytoa was at 


one toouffited to to .aon'fineiit of HindostikS. JklliMlA 

Balipaa.] HumMdt is.of .opinion that to 
once a meditertoean ‘sea, inebsed fry a iffimtit iffi lai^ of 
ivhich to Coribbee Islands, St. Domiasp, JamaltMii APd 
C^ba,are to’'Remains ;. and the wh^ frm of to 
mm to promontory of Yucatan, through to afrove-nauad 
to^^ds to Trmidad, and to coast of Cufiaana, with Its tolly 
indented shores, the numtoiu tote.and tools, gives ccm^- 
tenance to the conjeoture, and justifies to frtof tot we 
see in the West India islands the moanm^ta of,to.frt«- 
sistible force of the waves of the Atlantic, oo-opwating srfrh 
subterranean agency, through an indefinite sncoesimn: of 
ages. : 

To„what, it may be asked, does all this lead* If sueh .a 
constant destruction of the land be a part of the system 
nature, it necessarily follows that, if her laws continue to 
endure, the whole of our present continents must in frme 
disappear under the surface of the sea. Undoubtedly (o 
that, and to no other conclusion must we arrive; hut aucii a 
transference of the land which note rises above tbe surtoe of 
the sea is in perfect accordance with what geology tefle da hita 
been the economy of nature in times past All to strati' 
fled masses of which the crust of the earth is compost 
however high their position may now be; must at one tito 
iiayebeen at the bottom of the sea; and the materials'of 
which they are composed must haye yonstituted to com¬ 
ponent parts of other rocks whiob, in *b former conffition of 
the earth's surface, roust have been acted upon and abraded 
by similar agents. In every great group of strata we find 
beds composed of large water-worn fragments, mateimis 
supplied, most probably, by rivers which bad a rapid descent 
to the sea; but as such water-courses form but a small pro¬ 
portion to those which traverse low and level countries, okd 
cwry only the finer particles to the sea, so we find tot ito 
beds of conglomerates bear only a small proportion to those 
strata the mateiials of which are in a comminuted state,—an 
additional fact in support of the doctrine, that the formation 
of strata in past times took place under circumstatioes ana¬ 
logous to tose which are now in progress; that is, that the 
laws of the material world have continued unaltered, tot 
renovation as well as decay is a part of to economy of na¬ 
ture ; and the same' subterranean forces which raised oiit 
present continents, may, in after ages, repeat the process, 
and other Alps and other Andes may be produced from the 
materials which are now washed from our shores, and are 
accumulating in the unfathomable depths of the ocean. 
We can in no way conclude these observations so well as by 
quoting the following eloquent passage from the llhisirit- 
turns (if the Iluttonian Theory. ' How often these ricissitudea 
of decay and renovation have been repeated, it is not for us to 
determine; they constitute a series, of which wo neitor see 
the beginning ncr to end - a circumstance that accoixls 
with what is known concerning otor parts of the economy 
of the world. In the planetary motions, where geometry hto 
carried to oye so far both into the future and to past. We 
discover no mark either of the commencement or the tensd' 
nation of the present order. It is unreasonable, indeed, to 
suppose that such marks should anywhere exist The 
Author of nature has not given laws to the universe, which, 
like the institutions of men, carry in themselves the ele¬ 
ments of their own destruction. He has not permitted, ia 
his works, any symptom of infancy or of old age, or any 
sign by which we may estimate either their future or their 
past duration. He may put an end, as he no doubt gave a 
beginning, to the present system, at some determinate 
period; but wo may safely conclude that tin's great catas- 
trtnJie will not l,e brought about by any of the laws npvf 
existing, and that it is not indicated by any thing which w« 
perceive.' 

ALMACANTER, an Arabic term, now disused, luit 
which, with many others, was formerly employed iri. agtro- 
noray. Tbe" name is given to all the small circles paraBsl to 
the horizon; so that two stars which have the aame olma- 
canter have the same altitude. Aimacanter :Wottld now be 
called a circle of altitude, in the same way as a small circle 
parallel to the equator, all whose points have therefore the 
same declination, is called a circle of declination. 

ALMADEN, Cisapona Cbtofrrix 0 ^ the Romans, a town 
of Spain in the province df, la Mancha, is situated upon# 
hill w cijmabat, between two mountains which form a peti 
of to- chaifr qf Si^a Morena. It belongs to the Arritto' 
shopriqtof IKfedo, is fifteen leagues:distant from 
Reali eigtoea froth Cordova, and forty-four from Ifiadid, 
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it (StilipMliendi In district Six villages, and has ft parinii 
chmtih. an iSfed bSriSclts for *1 m' galley slaves, 

Almaden is fedod for its mines of ^icksilver, tvfalen, 
according to BSvrtSs, are the richest in their produce, the^ 
inoSt WSWctiVe as to the mode of -working them, the most 
curious for their natural history, ami tho most ancient in the 
world. "We find tliom mentioned hy 'tlieophrastus, who 
liTOd more than 300 years before Christ, and Vitruvius also 
Speaks of thorn. Pliny places Cisapona, or as it is somo- 
t&cs written Sisapona, in Bmtiea, and says that this mine 
was kept sealed with the greatest care, and was only opened 
to take the ijuanjity of cinnaljar necessiu y for tho eon- 
sumption of Rome. (F/in. xxxiii. 7.) The Romans con¬ 
sidered this mineral poisonous, hut, notwitlistandiug tliis, 
their matrons painted their faces with it, and their painters 
employed it as a pigment. The Romans certainly worked 
this mine, but no traces remain of their labours. The Moors, 
owing perhaps to some prejudice, did not work them. 

The direction of the hill is from nortli-east to south-west. 
Bowles says, that he compassed the mine with tho watch in 
his hand, and counted twenty-four minutes in length and 
fourteen in breadth. I'he elevation of the hill is 120 feet. 
It is formed by two inclined planes resembling the back of 
an ass, and though the. elevation ajipears to be perpendicular, 
the hill has an inclination of 14“, like all the rocks entering 
into its formation. Upon the summit of the liill are some 
naked rocks, on whieh sj)ots of (Uiinabar are seen, which, 
probably, led to tho discovery of tho mine. Over the rest 
of the hill some strata of slate with veins of iron are disco¬ 
vered. All this country abounds in iron mines, and what is 
more surprising, in the same mine of Almaden we find 
iron, mercury, and sulpliur mixed so as to form one muss. 
Tlie neighbouring hills are fonned of tlic same stone, and 
on all of them the same species of plants grow, from which 
we may infer that the mercury doe.s not possess any poi¬ 
sonous qualities, as is generally supposed, injurious to vege¬ 
tation. hleitlierdo the animals sillier in the least, for a miner 
sleeps W'ith safety upon a vein of cinnaliar. The galley- 
slaves, who work in these minc.s, are not exposed to any 
haniships, as is commonly believed. Tlioy only work three 
hours a day, and do nothing hut take out iheearth in wheoi- 
harrows. Koine feign convul-sions and others ills, to excite 
the compassion of those who visit the inities. The inhabi¬ 
tants of Almaden work willingly double the time, and re¬ 
ceive only half of what every slave costs the governineiit. 

The stone of these veuis is simiiar to that of tho rest of 
the mountain, and the miiicrtii wii.cn it contains is more or 
less abundant us the griiir. ol' the stone is finer or courser. \ 
Every pound of stone g-ves I'roin three to ten ounces of 
mercury. Pyrites and quart?, lieuiitifulJy crusted with 
cinnabar, are also found. The hornsicm is pierced withuii- 
neral-liko points: fina'iy I'.ic pure mercury appears in the 
crevices of the saniUtone and slate. 

Two veins, from two to fourteen feet in breadth, cross the 
hill vertically and meet, or, as the miners cxpre.ss it, kiss 
each ottier on the most convex part of it, extending to the 
breadth of lOU feet, and forming the very rich mine called 
Dei Fomrin, which gives every year many hundred tons I 
■«rf mercury. 

A stratum of limestone, from two to three feet in breadth, 
traverses the mountain, and'serves as a houndary to the mi¬ 
neral. This mine supplied the silver mines of Mexico witli 
ntereurj', otld those of Cliiancuvelica the mines of J’erii, but 
the latter ceased about 1775. 

We are indebted to the Spaniards for tho mode of sepa- 
tatlng the silver from the earthy particles by means of 
Thereury, which they have applied to practice since 1566. 
[See Amalgam.] 

The brothers Mark and Gliristophcr P'uggnr, of Gormany, 
■niidertook to work this mine, aild contracted to give the 
government 4500 quintals (of lOOlbs. each) of mercury 
nttmtally; but not being able to fulfil their promise, they 
Sfoandoned it in 1635, together with the silver mine of 
'OUaicitiial, which they also hail. While connected with 
theso thiiies, however, their riches became proverbial in 
Spain, and their desceinlanta live at present in Germany 
With the rank of princes. A branch of this fhmily after- 
WttrflS took the tnihe, and worked it until 1645. In the 
Allowing year the government undertook the management 
iX it. iSto Juan Buslara^tc established the ovens and also 
tmughs fov codling the mineral. These ovens are twelve, 
kilild are named the names of the twelve apostles. 
ja oapahto of containing 10 tons weight of atone. The oven 
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i’here is ahdthbr iniho cinnabar hear Alicantoj md 
lanother of mereurio wryen, Q)ure metBury,) not far fiwin 
”t. I'eliw. 

See Bowles's Intri^aecitffn. d & fi'st'ea yd la 

Htslona N<dural de EsfoMa. Mitiaito. 

ALMAGEST, a name given by the Arabs to the 
ovvTfllis, or great eoUecHon, the eelebratfed wdrk of Ptpiemy, 
the astronomer of Alexandria. Pot a particular dt^oriptiqn 
of the eontents of this work see tlie ortiele Syniaxis. It 
was translated into Arabic about tlie year a.u. 827, under 
the patronage of the Caliph ?U Mamun, hy tne Jew Aihaceu 
ben .Joseph, and the Christian Sergius. The word is the 
Arabic article al prefixed to the Greek word megiatm, 
‘ greatest,' a name probably derived from the tide .of 
the work itself, or, as we may judge from the sttpbria- 
tive adjective, partly from the estimation in whtoh it was 
held. 

ALMAGRO (ORETO), a town of Spain in I 4 Manehh, 
twelve miles frqp Ciudad-Real, and thirty from Madrid It 
is situated in alertilo jilain, which produces com, oik wine, 
potatoes, and grass. It is celebrated for its mules, which 
arc considered among the best in Spain, tor the solo of which 
an annual fair is held on the day of St. Bartholomew. 
About six miles from it springs a fountain of mineral 
water, of a bitter daste, which it loses if not kept in a glass 
vc.ssel, 

ALMAGRO (DIEGO DE), one of the adventurers who 
went from Spain to the conquest of America. He was a 
found ling and brought up by a clergyman of Ahnagro, 
acconling toffomara; but according to Zarate, of Malagon. 
When the success of Columbus’s voyage became known in 
Spain, numbers of adventiirors,prompted either by religious 
zeal, or by ambition tor military glory, or the desire of gain, 
Hocked to the new world; and many remained in Obscurity 
until an opportunity was ofl'ered to them to become known. 
Of Almagro, nothing is said by the historians previous to 
the year 152.5, when he entered into a sort of partnership 
with Pizarro and a wealthy clergyman, named Hernando 
lie Liiqiie, at Paniimfi, to undertake jointly the conquest 
of Peru. Pizarro took the command of the troops; Alma¬ 
gro engaged to procure the supplies of men, arms, pro¬ 
visions, &c.; ami Liiqiie was to remain at Patiamii, to 
forward with the governor of that (iliire, the intere,sts of the 
piimp.iriy. Pizarro set out first, and Almagro afterwards 
joined him. Some time alter, the execution or murder of 
the Peruvian Atahiialpa, Francisco Pizarro was informed of 
tho arrival of Pedro dc Alvarado with some troops to un¬ 
dertake tho conquest of Peru, and sent Almagro to them 
to ascertain their intentions. Alniagi-e met them on tho 
coast, near the present port of Callao. After some nego- 
tiiitiim, the greater part of the troops of Alvarado being from 
E.streiiiadlira. anil tempted with tlie oifrir of 1U0,00U geld 
crowns to be divided among them, joinwl their fclloVr- 
enuntry men, and marched together to Cuzco. 

Almagro was informed hy one of this party that he 
had been appointed governor of Nueva Toledo. Ha 
interpreted Ibis to mean tliat Cuzco also was part of his 
governorship, and assembling the ayUntamiento, openly 
declared to them bis views. The twto brothers of Pizarro, 
,iuan and Gotizalo, refused to obey the self-made governor, 
andw’ere put under arrest. Francisco Pizarro, upon hearing 
this neWs, left Truxillo, -Where ho then was, and proceeded 
to Cuzco in great haste; whim Alniagnl acknowMged his 
fault, and Pizarro not only pardoned him, hut eVeii lent him 
a con.siderahlc sum of money. Pizarro and Almagro entered 
now into an agreement by which the latter promised Upon 
his solemn oath to leave Cuzco, agd never to return within 
thirty leagues of it, even though the emperor Chaflcs 
should oriler him to do so. Upon this he was sent to the 
conqiiest.of Chili. 

In 15.35 he sot out on hi# inarch, in which he crossed the 
Andes from Cuzco, and traversed the deserts of Atacama 
to the plains of Chili, a march OfafiO let^es. After having 
suflered much fatigue and privatiotti he subdued several 
tribes of Indians ; and, it ft sai^ (hW he Was prosented by 
several caciques witli 680,000 dudats iti pieces of gold. 

Five months after, Juah do Rada and Bui piaj!, -Whom 
he bad loft at Cuzco to reerult min for his army, brdUgfat 
hint the intelUgonise that Ferhaiido Pizarro,’ whom Ihs 
brother Ftancisco bid sent to Spain to solicit honmtn and 
titles for the discoTorm? M returaed foou the&pe; 
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tbs ftUe of Mw^wis fif Peru for pwwro, Govurno? sf 
NSewi Toleda for Almagro, and Bishc^bf Peru foi jtottjii 
Bpiue of Aimagro ? friends advjspd hipi tp rctjirp 
Od b&'wy thiflipr be inet NogHoju; un pj®!&r top llad 
been, lent by Pizarro to apcartain whether Jw wap in wsni 
uf any a«»i|tance to pursue h>» epnquesti, Piiarfo himielr 
being fhpn employed in building Luna. Altpuiffo aypiled 
bimaelf of this opportunity to get full iuferraatipn of tbe 
stuto pf affairs at Cusco, the gaiety of which, ait that tiflue. i 
Wai mupb endangered by a revolt of the Indians; and i 
IjMying ageertainea that be miglit easily obtain poascssion 
of that city, he iminediately proceeded thither. Ilayihg 
suhdjietl the Indians, he entered Cuzco witlwut opitositipn, 
imprisoned Gfonzaio and Fpruando Pizarro, and pillaged their 
bonge. Franciaco Pizarro, upoii hearing of tliesc events, 
sent &Oin Lun^ two successive detuehmonts against Ai~ 
magro, and aher having obtained the liberty of Ids two 
broiDeis, joined the army with the rest of his forces, sue- 
cessfttUy*attached Cuzco, and, having taken Almagro 
prisoner, caused him to be tried by a court-martial, which 
qondetuned him to death for having rebelled against his 
general, and abandoned his post, dais s(jjptpnce was oae- 
outod at Cuzco on the 25th April, 1536, Almagro being 

tlmh ip the 73th year of his age. 

Almagro is described both by Gomam and Zarate as a 
brave, liberal, and open character. He never married, hut 
left a son by an Indian woman, who was also palled Diego 
de Almagro, and had as eveutl'ul a lilhiand as tragical an 
end as his father, (See Gomara, Uuinria General, &c., 
eh. 125—128. Zarate, Uutfrria de la Ccmquida del Peru, I 
book iij. Pizarro, Varoms IluUres del Nuevo Mundo ) 
AL-ilAMUN. [See Abhasiwks.] 

ALMANAC. Tile dfiriyation of this word has given 
(jOme trouble to grammarians. The roost rational derivation 
appears to us to bo from the two Arabie words al, the article, 
and mmid or wimah, to count. 

An ajmanap, in the modern sense of tlie word, is an an¬ 
nual publication, giving the civil divisions of the year, tlic 
moveable and etlier feaists, and the liiues of the various as¬ 
tronomical phenomena, including in the latter term not only 
those wliich are remarkable, such^as the eclipses of the 
moon or .sun, but also those of a mure ordinal-)' and useful 
character, suoh as tlie places of the sun, moon anil planets, 
the position of the principal fixed stars, the limes of high 
and low watpr> and such inforiuation relative to the weather 
as ohservatien has hitherto furnished. The agricultnral, 
pulilieal, ufid statistical information which is usually con¬ 
tained in popular aUnauues, though as valuable a part of 
the work as any, is comparatively of modern date. 

It is impossible that any country in vyhich astiMiuimy was 
at sU cultivated could bo long witliont aii altoanae of some 
species. Accordingly we find the first astronomers of every 
age and country employed, cilber in their construction or 
improvement. The trelief in astrology, which lia.s prevailed 
throughout the East tVoin time nmuciiiorial, rendered 
almanacs absolutely necessary, as the very foundation of 
the pretended acjence consisted in an accurale knowledge 
of the state of the heavens. With tlie aimanaes, if indeed 
they had them not before, the above-mentioned absurdities 
were iutzoduced into the West, and strange to say, it is only 
within those tow years that astrological predictions have, not 
been contained in nine almanacs out of ten. It is not known 
what were the first almanacs published in Europe. That 
Atoitandrian Greeks consji'ucted them in or alter the 
tiroe of Ptolemy, appears from an account of Theon, the 
ecl^atou enmwHtutur upon the Almagest, in a munu- 
soript found by W, Delambre at Paris, in which the metliod 
of arranging them is expla,inetl, and the proper materials 
pointed nut. It is impiMsibie to suppose that at any perhaj 
almanacs were unooroipon: but in the dearth of books 
whose names have come down to us, the earliest of which 
Lalaude, an indefatigable bibliographer, could obtain 
any notice, ate those of Solomon Jarelmk, published in and 
about 1130, and of the e^elehrat-ed Pubbach, published 
J4M—14,61. Tlte altjWiMs qf, Regiomontanus, said by 
Bailly.in his LKstorp to have been the first 

ever fm&k'a'W, hut wlM<dj it mfeht. fie morn correct to say 
eserpnu/arf, appeared betw,«»n j.476‘an.d 1606, since which 
time Wa ciin trace a nouthiued chJnh nf sdeh prwluetioim; of 
whioh.oiir litnits wiff not allow us to give even the names of 
the autlitirs. tiiey fflay ho found in the PtfcAostcpWc 
Arlrorernffgue ^ Lafondfi, and in Hutton’s Mathartmcixl 
Th'eAonmTi ax^cto The almwatA df Fto^o- 


Imwtaima, wto^ limply wmtaihpd 

I ]datosbf the plmtoto, W#e it >s: 

gold. Aft to 

pretorved 1ft w RlwWltoatW W Pavia. XKp 

macs of Engel clyieftM Wire pupished foom I4d4 to ISQffj 
Vrl those of Berftaw de Graaoi^hs pf Rfftcelona, ftom abwil 
1487. There are various jftftiJHtonpf feahacs of the four¬ 
teenth century to tito ItoraStotS of'toe Museum, apff 
of Dorpiis Cliristi Colley, Cambtolgi-. 

The fli-st astronomical (dmanaei published to Prance were 
those of Duret de hiontbrispn, in 1637i W^toh gaifos f*m-, 
tinued till 1700, But there must have 1topnpreviftU8|'j>,ahli-. 
cations pf some similar descriptipn ; fpr, ip T378, 
nance of Henry III. forbade all piakpjt pt' alroanac| tft 
prophesy, directly or indirectly, coheerning the affairs eitttof 
of the state or of individunls. lii Engtond, the rpyal nu" 
thority was less rationally employed. .lames I- grtolted I, 
monopoly of the trade in almanacs to toe Uni''toaitie8 a«^; 
the Stationers’ Company, and under toeh' pa.tomage aktrol^^ 
Ileurished till beyond the middle of die last opntuj'y, bgtfti^ 


kpowu, lioth from the amusement which too public, dCriyed 
from the controversy, and the perpetuation pf the assutowd 
surname in the Tidier. But though Switt’stojip'ed the mouto 
of Partridge, he could not destroy the cotnqration; under 
whose direction the almanac was publSied. The Rtatiohera* 


whose direction the almanac was publTOed. The Rtatiohers* 
Company (for it is but fair to stale tliat ftm Universities wtop 
only passive, having accepted an annuity ftoni their col¬ 
leagues, and resigned any active exercise of tlieir privilege! 
found another Partridge, as goisl a prophet as Ins pro¬ 
cessor: nor have we been without one to toi» diiyt' 

The Stationers' Company appears to have imted fironi a 
simiilo desire to give people that which would sell, whetbpr 
astrological or not; aiid not from any pecuhav torn tor pto- 
pheey, inherent in the corporation. Tuns even in 1624they 
issued at the same time the usual predictions in one ahnauac, 
and undisguised contempt of them in another; anparpntly 
to suit all tastes. The almanac of Allstree, published in thn 
above-mentioned year, calls the supposed intluence tof ihl 
moon upon diff'eront members of the body ‘ heathpftiSh' • 
and dissuades from astrology in the following lines, which 
make up in sense for their want of elegance and rhytoftl: 

* bot tnt^ry phiUmathy ({.«. maUiewaUcMui.) 

Lftttvo iNiiiir Astrolojfy, 

And >vntt! true. AulrotiOTny, 

Aiul Uf bitare you coinpuny/ 

In 1775, a blow was struck which demolished the legal 
monopoly. One Thomas Canian, a bookseller, whose name 
deserves bonouriible remembrance, hod some years before 
detected or presumed the illegality of the exclnsive righiv 
and invaded it accordingly. The cause came before toe 
Court of Common Pleas in the year above-mentiohed, ami 
was there decided again.st the Company. Imrd North, in 
I 770, brought a bill into the House of Commons to reoaw, 
and legiilize the privilege, but, after an able argument by 
Erskino in faiour of the public, the House rejected the ftuuil-. 
terial iinijeet by a majority of 45. The altsuniity and even m- 
deeoncy of some of those productions was fully exposed by 
Er.skine ; but tbe defeated monopolists managed to regsun the 
exclnsive market, by purchasing the works of their compe¬ 
titors. The.astrological and other pretlietions still continued; 
but it is some extenuation that the public, long used to pre¬ 
dictions of tbe deaths of princes and falls of ram, reftisetl .to 
receive any aimanaes wVvieli did not contaii) their favourite 
absurdities. It is said (Baily, Further remarks on the efe- 
fective state of the Nautical Abnanar., &c., p. ill that the 
Stationers' Company once tried the experiment el partially 
reixmciling Francis Moore and cmnmou-scuso, 1^ negrestor 
step than omitting the column of the moon's infiitendl (m 
tho parts of the human l-otly, and that most of toe oopiBS 
were returned upon their liands. For more detail upon the 
contents of former almanacs, see the Campanioin fo the 
Almanac iar 182'J, and also the London Magagide of De¬ 
cember, 1828, ami Journal of Bd’ucatiou, l^o. Y. 

The British Almanac, was puhlished by the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge in 1828. Its success 
induced the Stationers' Company to Itoieve that tbp public 
would no longer refuse a good Mmaftsd because it only pre¬ 
dicted purely astronomical phenomena,’and they aeeorolngly 
puVUsUed the Engliskgtan's Almonac, wliicli is unoxtop- 
tiodalde. TVe may olsp add that the other aljnaftato to® 
dhuinishisg toe amtoftty and tone of totor o^s^oiitoto 
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paits, M that beibre hmg it may be hoped that the latter 
disappear entir^. 

Of the profeagei^ asl^onemical almanacs the most impor¬ 
tant in England is the Nautical ^imunoc, published by the 
Admiralty for use both of astronomP). atid seamen. 
This WWK was projected by Dr. Maskelyne, then Astro¬ 
nomer Royal, and first appeared in 1767; The employ¬ 
ment bf lunar distances in finding the longitude, of the 
efficacy of which method Maskelyne had satisfied him- 
helf in a voyage to St. Helena, required new tables, which 
dhould give the distances of the moon firom the sun and prin¬ 
cipal fixed stars, for intervals of a few hours at most. By the 
seal of Dr. Maskekne, aided by the government, the project 
Was carried into emet, and it continued under his 8nporin<- 
tendence for forty-eight years. During this time it received 
the highest encomiums from all foreign authorities, for which 
Bee the French Encycloptedia, art. Alu!ana.ch, and the 
Histories of Montucla and Delambre. From 1774 to 1789 
the French Connoissance des Terns borrowed its lunar dis¬ 
tances from the English almanac. On the death of Maske- 
lyme it did not continue to improve, and, without absolutely 
luling off, was inadequate to the wants citlier of seamen or 
astronomers. From u>e year 1820, various complaints were 
made of it in print.. It was latterly stated that officers em¬ 
ployed in surveys were obliged to have recourse to foreign 
almanacs for what could not lie obtained in their own; that 
Berlin, Coimbra and even Milan were better provided with 
the helps of uavigation; and finally that the calculations were 
not made from me best and nio.st improved tables. In con¬ 
sequence of these complaints, which wore almost universally 
allowed by astronomers to contain a great deal of truth, the 
government, in 1830, requested the opinion of the Astrono¬ 
mical Society upon the subject, and the Report of the Com¬ 
mittee appointed by that liody, which may be found in the 
fimrth volume of their Transactinns, is a sufiicient proof of 
the opinion of practical astronomers on the previous state 
of the work. The alterations proposed by the society were 
entirely adopted by the government, and the first almanac 
containing them, viz., tliat for 1834, has just appeared. 
The contents of the old Nautical Almanac may be found in 
the Con^aninn to the Almanac for 1829. We suVyoin a list 
of the principal alterations and additions which apiiear in 
the new work:— 

1. The substitution of mean for ajaparent time throughout, 
the sun's right ascension and declination being given for 
both mean and apparent noon. 

2. The addition of the mean time of transit of the first 
point of Aries, or the beginning of the sidereal day. 

3. The moon's right ascension and declination given for 
every hour, instead of every twelve hours. We must men¬ 
tion, however, that the intervals of twelve hours were dimi¬ 
nished to three hours in the Nautical Almanac for 1833, 
by Mr. Pond the Astronomer Royal. 

4. The distances of the moon from the planets for every 
three hours. 

5. The time of contact of Jupiter’s satellites and their 
shadows with the planet. 

6. Logarithms of the quantities which vnr)’ from day to 
day, used in the njduction of the fixed stars. 

7. Lists of stars which come on the meridian nearly 
with the moon; of occultatkms of the planets and stars by 
the moon, visible at Greenwich. 

8. The places of the old planets for every day at noon 
insteati. of every tenth day ; and those of the four small 
planets for every fourth day, which were previously not 
mentioned at all. 

9. The 60 stars, whose places were given for every ten 
days, are increased to 100. 

10 . The number of lunar distances given is verj-much 
increased. 

Besides these principal alterations, there is a large number 
of niitior additions, tending for the most part to save labour 
in calculation; and the extent to which the results have been 
carried is materially enlarged. We mention, in order to 
diffuse a knowledge of the fact, that any errata discovered 
iti any mathematical tables which arc generally or even 
occasionally of use, will 1,0 publishiid in the Nautical 
Altnanae, if communicated by the finder. 

It should also be noticed that tlie Sujrplements which it 
has been cnst0in8J^*l9 publish during the last few years are 
now discOntinned. It is intended to bring out the Nautical 
Aln^iMe tout years in advance, hut, at present., (July, 1833.) 
owiii^ to the time whioli it has taken to consider and 


arrange the altiffatmmb ffie Almanac for 1S34 has taAyjxuA 
appeared. 

This country has been forestalled in most of the importa;^ 
changes just mentioned, by the ^rlinA!pAnncm,publislio4 
eunder the superintendence of Professor Enoke. Its pfeda^ 
cessor, the Astronamisches Mrbuck, was conducte'd for fifty 
years by the celebrated Bode ; *pd was entirely remodelled 
by Encke in 1830. Of other works of the same kind, 
publislied on the continent, those of Coimbra and Milan 
are among the most valuable; the latter .was bmnmenced in 
1753, by M. de Cmsaris; we have not been able to learn 
the date of the first establishment of the former. 

The oldest national astronomical almanac is the French 
Connoissance des Terns, published at present under the sit- 
perintendenoo of the Bureau des Longitudes at Paris. It was 
commenced in 1679 by Picard, and continued by him till 1684* 
It then passed through the hands of various astronomew, 
till 1760, when the conduct of it was given to Lalande, who, 
besides other alterations, first introduced the lunar ifistances, 
which have been already alluded to. At present the plan is 
very similar to that of the new Nautical Almanac, with the 
addition of very valuable original memoirs which appear 
yearly. In fact we may say generally, tiiat the origmal 
contributiuus to the various cuutmcntal almanacs are among 
their most valuable parts ; and as Professor Airy remarks. 
Reports of the British Association, &c., p. 128, * In fact 
nearly all the astronomy of the present century is to be 
found in these woiNis,' that is, in certain periodicals which 
are mentioned, ‘ or in the Ephemeiides of Berlin, Paris, or 
Milan.' 

Next to the Nautical Almanac, the private publication 
which is most entitled to notice ns an astronomical almanac 
is White's Ephemeris, a w;ork which is nearly as old as the 
monopoly previously described. For many years past, this 
publication has given astronomical data sumcient to enable 
the seaman to find his latitude and time. The Gentleman's 
Diary, commenced in 1741, and the Ladies Diary, in 1705, 
have powerfully aided in keeping up a mathematical taste, 
to a certain extent, throughout the countiy, by aimually 
proposing problems for competition: several, who have after- 
waids become celebrated, in mathematics, have commenced 
their career by the solution of these problems. 

At present, all almanacs published in this country are 
subjected to a heavy stamp duty of fifteen-pence per copy. 
The average number of stamps issued for this purpose 
between the years 1821 and 1830 inclusive, was about 499,000, 
prtxlucing an average revenue of about 31,0007. When alma¬ 
nacs were almost wholly devoted to purposes of imposture, 
the heavy duty might be defended upon the ground that it 
obstriicteil the diffusion of a pernicious commodity, and was, 
in truth, only a lawful spoiling of the monopolists. At the 
present time the tax prevents the free competition of respect¬ 
able publishers in almanacs ; and further, is so enormous, 
that many individuals arc tempted to evade the law, and 
unstam[>ed almanacs are circulated in as largo numbers 
as those which pay the tax. We arc enabled to state 
this, wnthout hesitation, upon the authority of information 
which wo have collected from every part of the United 
Kingdom. 'We may well smile at a tax which promotes 
fraud both among those who obey and disobey the law; 
that is, astrology among the honest, and smuggling amohg 
the unprincipled. 

ALMANSOR, properly Al-Mansub ; or, with his com¬ 
plete name, Abu Javab Abdaulab al-Mahsvr, the se¬ 
cond caliph of the Abbaside dynasty, {see Abb asides,] was 
born at Homaima in Syria, a.d. 713. ^iriw the short reign 
of his brother and predecessor Al-Sa*aili,flo hrf been go¬ 
vernor of Mesopotamia, Armenia, and Azerbijan. When 
Al-Saffah died, a.d. 753, Al-Mansur, who was then on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, was called to the throne. At the 
very beginning of his reign, Al-Mansur had to encounter 
an opponent in the person of his cousin Abdallah, who, 
claimed the caliphat. After a hard struggle, the forces col¬ 
lected by Abdallah were defeated by Abu Moslem, a Cbm- 
mander who hodalreody under Al-Saffah given signal proofs 
of his adherence to the cause of-tbe Abbasides. At that time 
Abu Moslem was governor of the province Of Khorasan, where, 
he enjoyed much popularity. ' Al-Mansur now appointed him 
prefect of Syria and Egypt, and on'Ahn Moslem’s refusal to 
accede to this arrangetaoivti so incensed 

against him that he summoned him ^^ada’m. where he was 
murdered in tlia presence, of the bii^i. Abdallah, who had* 
retired irito dral^ was afterwards taken and killedVj 



la ?54 Slnsa, Kishapur, revolted in Khoiaaan. 1^6 
caliph »ent an arniy under the command of Jamhar aaalnrt 
Wm, who soon suppressed the tumult. But when the eahnh 
somewhat unceremoniously called on him to send home toe 
booty that he had made du^ng this expedition, Janihur 
himself revolted, and occupied Ispahan, He Wasj' howeveri 
toon obliged to retire into Azerbijan, where he was ultimately 
dofhated, A.i>. 753. 

^_The year 758 was marked by a disturbance of a peculiar 
kmd at Kufh. -■ The Ravendites, a tribe of Khorasan, the 
descendants of Abdallah ben Kavcnd, who believed in a sort 
of metempsychosis, had from toe beginning been in favour 
of toe Abbaside family, but a dispute had arisen between 
them and Abu Moslem, in consequence of which they 
were obliged to keep toemselves concealed during his life¬ 
time. Now, after Abu Moslem’s death, they came in con¬ 
siderable numbers to the court, where they mixed up ha¬ 
rangues ^>out their dogmas with absurd flattery of the 
caliph. The caliph being disgasted by their proceedings, 
imprisoned about 200 of these enthusiasts. This measure 
gave great offence to the whole party : they liberated their 
comrades by force, and raised a tumult at Kufa, which 
could only be repressed by much energy on toe part of toe 
caliph. It is said that in coiiscqucuce of this disturbance, 
Al-Mansur took a dislike to his residence at Kufa, and laid 
the foundation of the town of Bagdad, which became from 
this time the abode of the caliphs. „ 

In the year 762, an unsuccessful attempt to overthrow 
toe dominion of the Abbasides, was made at Medina by 
Mohammed, a descendant of Hossain, the son of Ali ben 
Abi Taleb. Mohammed was soon vanquished hy Isa ben 
Musa, whom the caliph had sent against him. Hut Mo¬ 
hammed's brother, Ibrahim, excited disturbances of a more 
serious nature at Basra. The governor of that town was 
compelled to sun-ender the fort and treasury to the insur¬ 
gents, wlio soon made theraselyps masters also of the towns 
of'Ahwaz and Wasit. Ihruhim was actually marching against 
Kufa, when he was met by Isa beg Musa, who defeated 
him in a sanguinary battle near a place called Ahmaza. 
Ibrahim lost his life in the engagement, ISth of February, 
76.3. 

Al-Mansur died, September, 775, at Bir Maitnuna, on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca: hi.s son Al-Mabdi succeeded him in 
the caliphat. Al-Mansur first showed that predilection for 
literature, which for several centuries became a distinguish¬ 
ing feature in the character of the Mohammedan sovereigns. 
During his reign translations were coiniiienccd of the 
works of antient Greek, writers on metaphysics, mathe¬ 
matics, astronomy, and medicine into Arabic. The Arabs 
were thus made familiar with the works of Aristotle, Euclid, 
Ptolemy, and Hippocrates, and had the opportunity of 
reading, in their own language, several Greek authors of 
which the originals are now lost. 

ALME, or AL-MAI, i. e. ‘ too learned,’ the name given 
by the modem Egyptians and Arabs to too dancing and 
Kinging girls of Egypt. The word ahna seems to be corrupted 
from tto Arabic S,imah, the feminine form of toe active parti¬ 
ciple dlim, idem, sapiens. They form a particular class or 
society, living together in bands, who are distributed in toe 
various towns, or travel about the country in quest of em¬ 
ployment. They are present at all festivals and marriages, 
and other ceremonies. The girls who are admitted into 
this society have generally n fine voice; they learn by heart 
tjie best songs on romance and love; and some are also 
able to sing extempore verses, after the manner of toe Ita¬ 
lian itnprouwatojT. But they chiefly excel in pantomimic 
dances, which represent the various incidents of life, and 
above all, the passion of love. The suppleness of their bodies 
is very great, as well as toe flexibility and expression of 
their features; but toe indecency of their attitudes is ex¬ 
cessive. ‘ When they liegin to dance, toey wear a long and 
very light silk robe floating to the ground, neglij^htly 
gi^ed by a sashtheir long black hair, perfumed and in 
tresses, descends over tlieir skmlders; tlie shift, transpa¬ 
rent as gauze, scarcely conceals the skin: as the action 
proceeds, too various forips aUd contours tlie body can 
assume soem pwgressive; tne sound-of tiiie flute, tUe cas- 
tenet, toe tambohr, and, cymbals, .regulate, increase, or 
Blacken their steps. Words, adaiited to such scene's^ inflame 
them more, till they appear as if hitoxicatod, and become 
ftanflo bnechanals. FOTgctUng all reserve, they then aban¬ 
don toemselves to toe of their senses, while toe, 

indelicate and Uoentious spectators, who wish nothing .to 


he left to the hn^ne^n. redotttde iidr atoflansm* 
(Savary’s on Ijhiese Almai aire 

into the hartehs of the they instruct the wototto 

in dancing w them by reciting pomteb 

They exi^’: ia^n'^hg pathetic' haUads t dwelling luioit 
plaintive tones, they inemirO a feeling irf melancholy wuch, 
insensibly increasing, araWB tears from toe eyes. The 
Turks, enemies as they ate'to the artei ^m^^VFhifle nights in 
listening to toem. Two girls sometimes sing together, but, 
like tomr orchestra, they are always in uhisotirtocom* 
paniments in music are only for enlightened ; ; on 

the contrary, people whose teeliRgs are oftenor 
to than their understandings, deught 4n simple sognos 
which immediately affect the heart, without engrossing 
their minds by the modulations of a well-supported har^ 
mony. 

The Almai also accompany funerals, at which they ting 
dirges, and utter groans ind lamentations, like toe 
of Sardinia, Corsica, and other European countries. TOe 
higher and more accomplished class of the Almai, atteh^ 
none but wealthy people, and their price is high. The com¬ 
mon people, however, have also tneir Alntei, who tiy to 
imitate the superior class, but have neither%eir elegance, 
grace, nor knowledge. They are seen’^ everywhere; the 
rablic squares and the walks round Cairo abound with toem. 
Their morals are as lu^ntious as tlmir songs; they are, 
in fact, the common courtezans of thii hountry. Although 
there ore Almai in Syria and other parts of the Ottoman 
empire, yet Egypt seems to have been at all times their 
favourite, and as It were, their native countiy, The Bayadeirs 
of India are a sortof Almai. • 

ALMEIDA, a strongly-fortified city of Portugal, in the 
province of Beira, and comarca of Knhel: 40° 37'N. Jat. 
6° 52' W. long. Population 1150. It lies between the rivers 
Coa and Turoncs, both tributaries of the Douto, and the letter 
forming the boundary between the kingdoms of Spain and 
Portugal. Its position, therefore, on the frontier, has always 
made it a post of great military importance, the more so as it 
is in some measure opposed to the Spanish fortress of Qiudad 
Rodrigo, from which it is less than thirty miles distant. # In 
the peninsular war, Almeida was more than once an object 
of contention. In the month of August, 1810, it was in¬ 
vested by Massena, and the English governor. Colonel Cox, 
with his Portuguese garrison was prepared for a determined 
resistance, but, on the evening of the 2Cth, only eight days 
after the trenches were opened, the magazines, either through 
accident or treachery, exploded. The whole town was conse¬ 
quently in ruins, the batteries breached, and the greater 
part of the guns thrown into the ditch. Still the governor 
refused the terms of Massena, when some of the Portuguese 
oflicers, who were in treasonable communication with the 
French, headed a mutiny of the garrison and compelled him 
to surrender. In the following spring Massena again re¬ 
treated within the Spanish frontier, and was unable to thipw 
supplies into Almeida to prepare it for a siege. When the 
British commenced the blockade, he made an unsuccessful 
attempt to relieve it by the battle of Fuentes de Onoro, biit 
succeeded in sending orders through the British posts of 
blockade for the French governor, General Brennier, to 
abandon the fortress. This order was executed with great 
skill and success. After destroying the ramparts and guns, 
without exciting any suspicion on toe part of the British, 
Brennier sprung his mines at midnight on the 10th of May, 
and made his way with 1500 men through too British froo|^ 
without much loss. On the banks of the Agueda bejoinw 
one of the main divisions of tlie French hnuy. (Mluano. 
Napier’s Penimtdar War.) 

ALMEIDA, FRANCISCO, seventh son of the Conde 
de Abrantes, was the first Portuguese viceroy of India, la 
liis youth he distiuguislied himself against the Moors in the 
Peninsula, particularly in the conquest of Granada. In 
1505, while paying a visit to his brother, toe Bishop of 
Coimbra, ho was sent for by King Manoel, or Emanuel, 
and intrusted witli the important office of viceroy of the 
recently acquired jiossossions in India. On toe "usih of 
March, 1505, he sot sail from Lisbon. His embiukation, 
says Barros, was the most btillianh^at had ever token 
place in Portugal. His force con^ii^ of 1.500 men, all 
belonging to very respectulSlB la.milies{:,teaiiy of them were 
noblemen of the king's household, all anxious to serv'e iindet 
so ffistinguisheffa mdm;. , 

.After a nrespmmis voyage Almeida arrived at QuiloB, on 
too 22iHi of July. Tho Moorish king of that city Habroemo, 
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ultea)>ira, tfU adit A 

tiiampJaiaed to Milui ant^^vi^ I»w4 d«e tosw?t |P tjto 
Portog^wB fid*. liHWd JfewdMto a^Pfiied for'bmlwi^ (@1 
promi^ to tMe vietna)^ i»» ilto Pb* iiwtoad 

(rf the i(iBg, « , measengsT from bim batott^ topkb > 
apaidgy lor nothwug fidflUeU hi» psstoidBi on gpcoupt Bf a 
black oat having passed before him as he«>ti| comiag, vhieh 
cirmunatonoe he caqsidercd as a very bad omen. Almeida 
toM the mossenger to inform Uia maater. that he himself 
aiiuW pay him a visit at his own house. At the approach of 
the Portuguese, Ibrahim fled, and Almeida gave the crown 
of Quiloa to Mohammed Ancoui, a wortliy man, apd a great 
feiand of the Portuguese. Almeida reoeived the homage of 
the new king in the name of bis master, built a fortress to 
koep the inhabitants in suhjeotion, and then ptueeeded to 
the town of Mombaza, which he destroyed. On his arnyal 
at Gansnor on the Malabar coast ho received an embassy 
feorn the King of Bisnagar, who wga desirous tq &m m 
alliance with the Portuguese, Almeida erected here ano- 
^ar fortrogg to protect the feotoiaes, or commercial esta- 
hlislinients of (:hnanor> Cochin, and Coulan, and loaded 
eight vessels with spioory, winch ho sent to Portugal. TOs 
squadruu in way to Butope discovered the island of Ma- 
d^asoar. 

The governor of Cochin, Trimumpara, had resigned in 
tovour of one of hiy jpels^ions, and the viceroy went to tliat 
town witlr the olQO^'Of renewing the alliance with tl»e new' 
king. Almeida sent his sou Lmenzp against flie King of 
Galieut, who had offered some injuries to the Portuguese 
merchants, inrenso, after having taken ample satisfaction 
for the insult, went to make ap establishment at Ceylon, 
and also took the MnMive islands. At the same time, four 
vessels, which had come from Portugal, formed a commer¬ 
cial alliance with the King of Malacca, and established two 
fancies in tho island of Sumatra. 

The soldan, or caliph of Egypt, with the aid of tho repub¬ 
lic of Venice, whkdi always looked with an envious eys on 
the Buoewis of the Portuguese, had Ctted out a naval ospedi- 
tioii, and given the command of it to an experienced Persian, 
named Mir Hocem. The King of Calicut, expecting this 
assistance, made preparations for w,vr, upon which the vice¬ 
roy sent his son against him. When Lorenzo was in the 
port of CUaul, the Egyptian fleet, which had been reinforced 
with twenty-four vessels of the governor of Diu, appeared. 
Lorenzo at fli-gt mistook them for the sijuadron of Albu- 
queiKiue, which he was expectmg. The dre of Mir Hocem, 
however, soon made him discover bis error. The two squa¬ 
drons fought till night-fall without any considcrablo advantage 
on either side. (Some of Ids officers advised Isirenzo to 
avail himself of the obscurity of night in order to cross the 
bar. and get out into the sea ; but the gallant young man, 
though severely wounded, said, that to go away at night 
was nothing oIm than to run away, and that was a thing 
wWch he never would do. As the Portuguese squadron was 
soilingput in the morning, the Egyptians opeuea a brisk fire 
upon it. Lorenzo's vessel was tire last, and the enemy 
mrecied tlieir pruiwpai fire against her. At last she was sepa¬ 
rated from tho rest of die vessels in a very sandy and rocky 
place. As the tide was running out with great rapidity, the 
ether vessrds could not rewfer her any assistance, and the 
enemy showered their fire upon her with a sure aim. Lo¬ 
renzo was requested by his men to save himself in die boat, 
hqt he would not consent to abandon them. A shot carried 
off one of his legs. He caused himself to be tied to the 
mast, where he contmued to animate his men until another 
shot carried off the left side of his chest. The galley was 
by this time upon a sandbank ; it was baarilgd wiuiQUt diffi¬ 
culty, and twenty-four men, who remained in it. were car¬ 
ried away oaptivea. The rest of the vessels proceeded to 
Cananor, and infotmwl Almejiki of the dimeter, He bore 
it witb fortitude, and was making preparations to revenge 
his loss, when Alfonso de Albuquerque, who was appoints 
Nvernor of India in his place, arrived. Almeida roceiv^ 
him ve^ coolly, and a quarrel ensiling, Alhwjucrqne was 
wnt tpC/ochin, where im was kept three months wider arrest, 
[fitee AnsnuneRQUB.] 

Ahnoid^ whose only object now was to gratify his yen- 
geance, sailed to Qimrt'Where he burnt sumo vessels of the 
King flf £ht)iOut,A»fmwd tl^ie port of HabaL or Dahul, be¬ 
longing to the of Mog. on the Uih of Ifofiomheri 

1508 , took tike and aftor having plmidcBcsd itmda(^ 

jya ashes- m WB w sawph of the fi^ptian fl^t, 
it AIM & 


ALM # ^ 

fthtoined I over it,v (pp Rocem, srith Jwty 

ilfiht' m were' 

' Alotei^^having ttma pw^hed his enemies, returned to 
C!oe%, Watihedwitinho, wWWf arrived from Pot* 
tngsl. urged him to r^waJ^omo, The rdeeroy releaimd 
AibuquerqqtS, sWf^h'iBrw his government and sailed from 
Cochin on the 43th eff NovemhW;, ISffi, l!Jh his way to 
Portugali after having doubled the Cape Hope, he 

stopped at Saldanha bay to procure a sup^y off fre^ Water. 
iJis sddiers had a dispute with the x^ves. frtd y ftffmy 
ensued. One of his oflioers, Melio, seeing tbh veherab}e old 
man alone in the midst of that inhpspimble eoantryi ob¬ 
served to him in a sarcastic manner, ‘ Here I Sfibuto wish to 
see by your side one of those whom you fovoured Xn Indja.’ 
Almeida very composedly answered, ‘ This is not ttw time to' 
think of that; think rather how to save the royal stands^;' 
as for me, I am old enough, both in years, and in sins, to 
die here, if that be the wi|l of the Lord.' From this moment 
Mello never abandoned cither the standard er his general.' 
until Almeida fell pierced by a lance. 

‘ That the man who had trampled over countless tliou- 
sands of the Asiatics,' says a contemporary writer ; * who. had 
humbled their sovereign princes, and annihilated in tlie 
seas the powers of the Egyptian Soldan, should perish on 
an obscure strand, by the hands of a few savages, mould be 
a salutary lesson for human ambition.' 

Ahiioida was a man of noble appearance, prudent, cour¬ 
teous, and very much esteemed for his generosity. During 
his administration of India, he made the Portuguese name 
respected. He is represented by some writers as a conceited 
man, who thought nobody so well qualified to goveni 
India as himself; hut, pmihaps, we only do him justice 
in believing that his ruling motive was a desire to elevate 
the fame and power of his native state. (See Barros, //ri- 
toru of the Porttiguese Conquests in the East, decade i., 
book S to the end—ii., book 1—4: Damian & Goes, Chro¬ 
nica do Senhor Rey Dom Manoel; Mariana, book xxix. ebap, 
l(i.; Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia, History of Spain and 
Portugal, vol. iij. p. .306.) 

ALMERIA, a modem province of Spain foimed out of 
the eastern part of the kingdom of Grsn ana. 

ALMERIA, the antiont Murgis, tlie capital of the pro¬ 
vince is near the outlet of the river Almeria, 36'' 51' N. lat., 
2“ 33' W. long. It has a convenient well-slieitered port, 
and some manufactures of saltpetre, soda, and cordage made 
of Spanish broom. During the time of the Moorish kings 
of Granada, it was one of the most opulent coromeroial towns 
in their dominions. Cotton is new cultivated to some ex¬ 
tent along the coast of Granada, about Motril, and as fur as 
Almeria. The culture was introduced by Mr. Kirkpatrick, 
while acting as consul for the United States of ABoerica at 
Malaga, in the beginning of the iiresent centur}'. 

ALMOHADES, the name of a Mohammedan dynasty, 
which began in Africa and Spain with Abdelmumon, in 
the year S<}2 of the Hegira, a. n. 1147. Mohammod hen 
Abdallah, a native of Ilerga, in Africa, was the son of ti 
lamplighter in a mosque. He received his education at Gov- 
doya; and having finished his studies, ho travelled to 
the oast to improve his knowledge, and visited Gaiisp and 
Bagdad. In Bagdad he attended the school of the phi¬ 
losopher Abu Hamid Algezali, who had written a bqdi 
on the revival of learning aiid of the law, whiuh was coite • 
(leinncd at Cordova as dangerous to the faith of Islain, 
Ah, the Almoragffiian king of Cordova, ajmroved of thiz 
decision, and the liook was given up to tfie flames. <4lgW' 
zgli perceiving a stranger in his school, arid hating a^ij-' 
tained that he was from the west, asked him, whetoii^-ke' 
hud pvfiy been at Cordova, and heard of bis hook. «Ats^feb 
informed him of the fate of his work. The doctor, tjun 
pale, tore the book which Im had in his hands, aiidk. Idling 
to heaven, exclaimed, 'May God thus tear the kitfgdom 
from tile impious All r Abdallah joined lum in his prayer, 
and added, ‘ Pray to make me on instrument Of thy 
vengeance.' . .« 

After throe years' residence, at Bagdad, Mohammed re¬ 
turned to Monritania in 510 , |a jo, 1} 16,) wlmre he rendered 
Itim^lf ponspicuous by tfie mmpjielty of. 'hjs dreas, by lus 
austerityi {and by his bold{i'p)»acning;agaimt .the yices boto 
of the'Etog and P«op»' ^ “*?. totofiog at a village 
ealleJ of P?4idsa^sing appearahto, 

by n«^'Abddltnptoeji;, wag Ids'^ untile tib 

«*«#.Id m #4.'- ^ 
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•IruijtM 4 ^s8cI* Wt isnglit iiim,l4t tkt 

moJt oononaiTO to H# ?rwn aesig^..fcotoiBiilneatoA to 
Wm aMwhepy in whfc^ ttift tlto'&pire of 

|dla ana ot the latW’ ,vKpuld only arise 
S®ymg Aus p^pared mmi n^Qaiued hiin his VMier. »1 k^ 
both wenl to Fb*, and tnence^o Maroabo. J^fering'obe 
day into tb» .nia^ue or iho iattcr city, Mdhfinmied pia^ 
in tjie sedt of tne.lmami / One 6f tlie ihitiistors 

S ! could occupy that jflaofe di- 
ufintotnedansiyeifednini adth 


repiuMntad ib him, that ni 

oeptthe king of thpfhith&i. __ ___ 

muckgravityinthese Words of feraii, ^inHa'l-^'id^Mu 
iillahi; ^ceiltunly the lenipW only i)elOt!ig ito Shortly 
after tlie king entered, and prayers being said, Mottarnniaa 
arose, and addressing himself to Ali, said to hilh, ‘Fata 
remedy to tote evils and injustices ptoVailing ih Iny king¬ 
dom, lor God will require of thee ait acfcbiilil of thy bedplo.’ 


require of tJioe ait acfcbiittt of thy peOplo. 
The king, at ftrat, treated Biiii with bonteiilpt; hut as he 
continued to preach and attract the tuUltittide, Ali at last 
assehiblea his council: and Hatugh shvete measures Were 
proposed, the king contented hiittself With ckpiUing hitfa 
from the city. 

Mohammed now hiiili a hut in & burial-gWuild., and mul¬ 
titudes Hooked Ihorb to hear hiS diictrihe. Me preached to 
them about the Coming of the great Mshedi, wliO was to 
establish the em^ae of jiistibb Upon earth. The king Or¬ 
dered him to be imprisoned attd beheaded, but he escaned 
to Agmat, and thence to Tiiimill ih the land of Sous. One 
day while tie was cxpoUhdilig the prophcey of the coming of 
the grbat Mehedi, Abdelmumeh observed, ‘ That prophecy 
evidently applies to thee; thoU art the true Mehedi.’ Upon 
this, Abdelmiimen, with fifty others of his disciples, acknow¬ 
ledged him as tlieir Meli'Cni. After those, seventy more 
swore altegiaiice to him. Mohammed established two coun¬ 
cils. The fifty Who first flckiiowledgotl his authority were 
those with whom he entrusted the alfeiirs of greater boiise- 
quenco, ^and to the latter seventy he winfided those Of less 
importance. 

He then went to the mountains, preaching the unity of 
Ood, and was followed by 20,000 men of the teibe of Masa- 
miida, to whom he gave the name of Motlvihedttn, that is, 
Unitarians, from which tlie name Of Almoliades is de¬ 
rived. The commaild of this army was given to Mohammed 
Alakhir. 

Abu Is'hac Ibrahim, All’s own brother, marched against 
the rchel.s; and tile tWo armies Were ready to fight. When 
a sudden terror seized the foremost rank.s of Ihraliim, who, 
luriiing their horses, l)Cgan to ily in all ditections, trampling 
down their oWn follow-soldiei-s. TiiC Almohades possessed 
lliemselvcs of the rlcli baggage, and in consequence of this 
success several other tribes joined them. AH now called his 
brotlier Teinin from Spain, and with d powerful army sent 
him against the Mehedi, who had retired to the mountains. 
This general, thougii more siieccssful than the preceding, 
never could defeat the Almohades; They filrtifted themselves 
at I'inmal, and ftdiii this place they sallied fbtth to devastate 
the surrounding country. 

in 1125 A.n., 513 of the Hegira, they kid Siege to Ma- 
rob'cd, but werb d'ofcated in a vigorous sally made by the 
besieged. Thtce years aftorwarus A l)delmumen marched 
at fbe'hbmi of 30,000 men; and obtained a complete viettfiry 
t)vt% tb(! Alttioravides. On his return to TinmSl, the Me¬ 
hedi came out to greet the yictoriOus geitcral; and the next 
day be called his men at thb mosque, and took his last 
leave of them. Shortly after AMelmtii^i waited upon 
MmV i-Tbo Mehedi gaVe him the book oHillgereli. and de¬ 
parted from thisjrbrld. He had made several reforms in 
the.Mot£|mmedpn relighm, empng Which was the adoption 
Of: a iifoto simple professioh hf ftttth, and of prayers whicli 
they wetb Wiuwed to say on their tnareh and even when 
flghtina Which gave them a superiority over tlieir enemies. 

Ike wmcfs ofthe AliniHtadms iipw assetnbied to determine 
the fotlft of govethm'etrt- they Slimild adopt after the death 
of the Mehedi ^ kiiil having de^|ed in favouf of a rawlerate 
immatejiy, the electam fell Abdelmumeh, who was 
doekTed itnatn and Amit-kl-Mameidn. He puteued his Con- 
quosts With Vigour, attd in tWbb years reduced the empire 
of the AhUoraVides to ywW Hjaftew lititito. He took Oran 
add ftt*. tmd IkS tdegb to MaTdeep, the only city now left to 
the AlmbfaVMfei'ili A«lbm WhHst Abdeimnmen Was «tt- 
>d til redltorliiif fMd cltn hW Abtt Amiuli with a 
iptou* l««i% AndStosifc MkHy «f the hetty 

toih df Altoldikitoi > In the mean tftoe 

eiegw n nM 



iuhaMlkAH'fHIlsRtlea ffah'lsMtt 

he wimM ndt toihw thHi si Mid HHid the towd 
deVi. Fftttihb had catrtod m HiTeU-Iburtht of ibh i 
tied, add tile jtattto aatig make hut a ^ 

ktteOi when was tai^ ^ i iy>8#al aSsauH'in thd 
year ltd of thAfiegiri, A.ib; 1148. Sift young ehiUbM 
Ibrahiin Was puf to death, the few idbabitUmii 

inhumanly massacred, add the to#d ddfHdli|^(L; Accord¬ 
ing to Mkrtnol, Abfleltddmen litoMiy fl^^d Hii btttb. 
He afterwardk rebuilt die cityi and bad^ some iribek Htodi 
the desert to te-peopte it. 

The arms of the Almohades Weto not less SurcesHhl ift 
Spain than in Africa. Almost all AddalUSia atskdewled|dil ■ 
theit dominion. Cordova, the last Md of the Aimmstvi^i ’ 
Was taken by Abu Ammn, and AbdelHiUmOn Was 
claimed sovereign both of Mauritania add S]kid. 

Not content with the territoiy be possessed in Spaitti AM' 
deimumeh puhlished, in SSf, (A,iJ. 1181,) ttio jrtdtW, Ob 
holy War, With an ihtentidn of subdttfng the: WhM t)f thi 
^dinsttk. He levied an artfty of hOtUO add 

.11)0,000 fbot; hut in the midst of his pnrpamtiofti dcMIi 
Oveitook him, in 558.. 

His youngest son, Yussfef Abti 'Factib, iSutsCeeded hild, 
This prince, not being so warlike as his Mher> dismissed the 
artnyi Which he had assembled at SUto, Ind in tWe ftratifiS'# 
years of his reign he cultivated the aHt|.of peace. In .toHi 
(a.d. ! 170,) however, he invaded Spam, and', after conquer¬ 
ing the rest of the Mohammedan oominiens in the Peiiia^ 
suk, fell in an engagement with the Christiatis. 

Yussef ben Yacub, better known by the name of Ate 
mansor. landed at Algeoiras, and defeated Alonso HI. ^ 
Castile in the plains of Alareos. Thb prisoners be had 
made irt this battle he immediately restored to liberty*^ 
an example «f very rare occurrenee among tito Mdhant- 
itiedans. After this signal victoiy he took Caktrsvto 
dalajara, Madrid, and Salamanca, and afterwards retorifcA 
to Africa, where he di«l In SOS-, (a.o. 1108.) This prince 
was the ornament of his age, and the most hberal and 
magnanimous of the Almohadian dytiasty. ^ 

Hi.s mm Mohammml Aim Ahdalla, who sucsieeded bimj 
tliough an effeminate .iiid weak prince, was net insensible to 
the glory of aftns. Ho mustered a most powerful anhy, 
one of the five divisions of which, if we are to give credit to 
the Arabic and Spanish historians, amountea to 168,000 
meU: ills design was to conquer the whole I'eninsuk, 
Such Was the terror which this vast arinameftt Inspireid 
amuUg the Christians, that InnocCnt III. prbelaimM ft 
crusade, and several bishops went from town to towU toreuSe! 
the Cliristiaii princes. The kings of Castile, Aragtm, atiA 
Navarre, With a numerous body of ibreign voliuiteers, ad¬ 
vanced to stop the progress of the MOslemft.: Tire tvriJ 
armies met in Las Navas de Tolosa, between CaSttk Settd 
Andalusia; and on the 12th of June, 1211, thO Gbristians 
obtained so Complete a victory over the Africans, that Mo¬ 
hammed himself had a narrow escaiic, and left no less tfaftn 
170,000 men on the field; the rest fled for safety. Alter 
tills signal defeat he retired to Maroceo, gave up & cave of. 
the government to his son, Yussef Ahu Yacub, who was 
only eleven years of age, and passed the last days of his 
life in licentious pleasures. He died to 610, (A.ft. 1211.) 

Abu Yacub died without issue in 620, (1223.) His death 
was the signal of a civil war which ended'with the destruc¬ 
tion of the Almohades. After several disputes Almamun 
Abu Ali, brother of’ the govenior of Valencia, was pro¬ 
claimed emperor. He projected a reform in the^constitutioft, 
and prepared the way towards it by writing a treatise 
against the institutions of tire Mehedi. The two councils 
instituted by the Mehedi, agailwt whom Altnamun’s reform 
was principally directed, deposed him, and chose Yahya beh 
Aitasir in his Stead, iupplyiug him with troops to oppose 
Alntamun. Yahya landed in Andalusia, and was defoated 
by the emperor near Medina Sidonia. . Almamun speodSy 
crossed tfl'erto Africa, and arriving atMftroccou&exp^,tedly, 
assembled the senate, and after npbraiding iiiem for their 
conduct, caused them to be beheaded in tile court of the 
palace. All the walis stispected eff p&rdallty for this body 
underwent ftie same fotp, and th^, heads were left to 
jmtrrfy on the,ramparto of ' 

Spain, Ibft Hud, ted AndaTO||d'^sbBik,^wlto^M 

the Aitochades, l^lec ft iSerieS' of victories e^tM"thdto 
lirom the Festot#. Adim lun, harassed by so'manydilftite 

t»i»« dM AswiwiHMiMMtoftftTiilM 



A,iM. ..I 

eontinual &t(ite bf ona^ The I<wt <lft^in,Wi|y> 

Idris, who M 4 b aeeiiist tlie Meriiu, ^^ wit^ him 

ended the dyaw^ of the Alnjohade*. (SoefCaeici'e B»W|o- 
thecaJLrfcbiaii-Mttpeina; Conde. Hutotm^ M Domitutmm 
de lot krabet en Espana. vol. ii. ch. Marmol'e 

Detnripcion General de Africa ; Rodoricus Toletenve^ de 
R^m Hispamcis ; D Herbelot, Biblhthi^ Qrienlale.) 

ALMOND. [See Amvodaids.] 

ALMONDBURY, en extensive polish in tlie North 
Riding of Yorkshire, containing, in 163], 30,60640^10^10018, 
and comprehendmg several townshiin : the principol town¬ 
ship, of the same name with the ^rish, wltich contains 7086 
inhabitants, is within two milos of Huddersfield. The original 
parish chui^ is at Almondbury, (the living, a vicarage, is 
in the gift of the governors of Clitheroe school,) but new 
churches have been built at Crossland, Linthwaite, and 
Nether Thong, three townships in the parish. At Almond¬ 
bury is a free grammar-school, founded in the time of 
James I., and on a hill in the neighbourhood may be seen 
(he remains of an ancient castle. It is a place of very great 
antiquity, and said to have been the residence of some of the 
Saxon kings. Whether it was the Canipodunum of the 
Romans is a matter of dispute among antiquarians. 

ALMONER, Mciently written Amner, was an officer in 
a king's, prince's. prolate's, or other great man's household, 
whose business it was to distribute alms to the poor. Pre¬ 
vious to the dissolution, every great monastery in England 
had its almoner. The alraaner of the kuig of I'runce 
was styled his grand aumonier, and we find ii similar officer 
at a very early period attached to the household of the 
popes. 

Fteta, a juridical treatise of the time of Edward the First, 
describes the duties of the high almoner as they then stood 
in England. He was to collect the fragments of the royal 
table, and distribute them daily to the poor; to visit the 
sick, jwor widows, prisoners, and other persons in distress; 
he i-emindod the king about the bestowal of ills alms, espe¬ 
cially on saints'-days, and was irareful that the cast-off 
robes, wlii(;}i wore often of high price, should not be be¬ 
stowed on players, minstrels, or flatterers, but their value 
given to increase the king's charity. 

In modern times the office of lord high alitoner has been 
long held by the archbislnqis of York. Chamberlayne, in 
the Present State of Great Britain, octavo, Loudon, 1755, 
gives an account of the lord almoner's office as it then 
stood. ‘ The lord almoner disi) 08 es,of the king's alms, and 
for that use receives (besides other monies allowed by the 
king) all deodands and bona febmum de se to be that way 
disposed. Moreover, the lord alnfoner hath the privilege 
to give the king's dish to whatsoever ])oer men he pleases; 
that is, the first dish at dinner, which is set upon the king's 
table, or instead thereof 4d. per diem. Next he distributes 
to twenty-four poor men, nominated by the parishioners of 
the parish adjacent to the king's palace of residence, to each 
of them 4d. in money, a twopenny loaf, and a gallon of 
beer, or instead thereof, 3e(. in money, to be equally divided 
among them evei^ morning at seven of the clock at the 
court-gate; and every poor man, before he receives the 
alms, to repeat the Creed, and tlie Lord's Prayer, in the 
presence of one of the king's chaplains, deputed by the 
lord almmier to be his sub-dlmoner; who is also to scattcr 
new-coinod twopchces in the towns and places where the 
king passetli through in liis progress, to a certain sum by 
the year. • Besides, Aefe are many poor pensioners to the 
king and qqieen beidw stairs, that is, such as are put to pen¬ 
sion, eithferMbeeatfSe they nre so old that they are unlit for 
sen ice, oi- else this widows of such of his majesty 's household 
servants that died poor, and were not able to provide for 
their wives and children in their lifetimes: every one of 
these hath a competency duly paid them. Under the lord 
high almoner there are a sub-alnibner, a yeoman, and two 
grooms of the almonry.’ 

An account’ of the lord almoner's annual distribution in 
toe king 8 name, on the Thursday before Easter, will he 
ibnnd under Mminuy Thursday. 

great almoner of the king of France was once the 
iitgnest et!cle8ia8tjc'^_dignitary in that kingdom. To Iflm 
Mlonged tha sqp^^ndence of all hospitals and houses 
of let>ers;_tli® lit^Bd^®i''ed the sacrament from bis hand; 
and ne saieynass before the king in all great ceremonies 
and soIenwSwiea; At the establishment of the imperial 
bouielibM in 1804, Napoleon restored the office of Oraad 

io in the pwton of CarffinaYFoMb j «ltd 


the Qj^ce. ws oii^iliued: till the exile of Charles .JL . ..No 
Oraiid,.of exenpt 

occurs ^ 

Ducange, ul nii gWns other mekhlhg* 

word almoner. It wgs smnetiinea used for those whOlBiitin^ 
butj^ the legacies of otolr^iand iqhollaye'btonAihOe M 
executors ;,«sometimeB Ibrjk Aiersen' who had left' alttik lto 
the poor; and someflmes for npOri 4h0m the tdriis 

were 'bestowed. Tlie eleePW'sywa^^ 'pbisqhs vtho 

were supported by the kill's bounty, owaShifl^ hoffeed 
ill the Domesday 8aryey, wede of this TgM' dtBH^^ldh.’ Al¬ 
moner is a name also given in eeclesiaOtienl riMters td toe 
Ds acons of cluircheg, ^ ' 

ALMORAH, the cdpital of the province of U^mnaoni In 
Northern Hindostan, is situated in ' 28° 35' N. lak, and 
44' E. long. Tliis is the most considetohle townqiosdgsaed!^ 
the East India Company in that quarter of Hlhdeiithh'5 ,ft 
stands on the ridge of a mountain 5,337 feet above the 
of the sea, in the midst of a bleak ahd naked eouh^cy, wi^ 
scarcely i^ree visible within four miles from too trails ^114 
town. i'y, 

Almorah is approached by a long and steep, zigsag'road, 
which a fow resolute men might defend against oh ariUj- 
The place was taken by the Gurkhas in 1790, bt trhioh tone 
the inhabitants were divideil into two political pai^es, in 
consequence of the succession being disputed When in 
1815 it was successfully attacked by the British, the cruelties 
of thoir Gorklia conquerors insured to our countrymen the 
good-will of the natives. The fortifications are very indif¬ 
ferent. Iieing commanded from two points of land, and having 
no water within the walls, A new citadel, named Fort 
Moira, was built on a .small eminence at the western ex¬ 
tremity of the town, after its capture by the British, but 
having been constructed of hx^ tnicaceous siihistus, of which 
the hill whereon Almorah stohds is composed, the trails are 
already out of repair. * 

Tlic town principally consists of one street fifty fret wide, 
and three-quarters of a mile long, with a gate at each 
end: this street has a natural pavement of rock. Tbo 
houses stand on a lower story of stone, the siiperstrueture 
being of wood; an arraugeraent which is rendered neces¬ 
sary by the frequent recurrence of earthquakes: the roofs 
of most of the buildings are slated, which would give a neat 
appearance to the town, if the inhabitants wore not accus¬ 
tomed to pile on them stacks of straw as winter provender 
for their cattle. 

On the conquest of Alraorah, the East India Company 
ordered several small bungalows to be built m airy situations 
around it, wliiuli are appropriated to the use of such of ^s 
servonts as repair to tliis northern hilly region for tlie 
benefit of their health. 

The heat in the summer is considcrahle, but is always 
tempered by a fine breeze, and the nights oven in the 
hottest season are chilly; frosts are common in winter, 
but it is remarkable that they ore not so sot'ere as 25|i9 
feet lower down. Such vegetation os there is approacbcs 
to that of Europe. Raspberries, blackberries, cmnbCri^, 
and bilberries ore common. Up to a certain elgyation ’qn 
the hills, the birch and the willow are found, and ,at 
base the silver fir grows abundantly. 

The native inhabitants are honest, peaccablfi, cheqjful, 
and industrious, but extremely dirty, aiuT partake hir^y Of 
the prevailing dislike of all innovation. Their littlo «idv:an<|*- 
ment in civilization is shown by toeir.tteatmtsitofii''phiibn, 
who are emplo]||||in pei-forming the most la^noas,tofi<s. 
Almorah is nirtety miles north by east jftdm ,the^4ty qf 
Bareilly, and about 106 miles travcllini^ fl^touee nprtq-eaSt 
from Moradaliad. (Bishop Heber's Narrative tifk ' 
through the Upper Provinces (ff India. ■ . 

India Gazetteer.) - ■ ,,i r ■ 

ALMORAVIDES, an Arabian tribe, whit. mit of 
the country of Himyar, and ostsifehed itsolfsin Syria ,ui the 
time of the first Caliph Atinhekr. ; Thoy pgtosd afterwards 
into Egypt) penetrated iritis Africa fowaws 
settled about toe deswt of Sahara. . They . Jaktepded . thmn' 
selves gradually, and gave the name to a seot.c^ed hlolr 
themin >or Molatoemin, on. iwcountiOf toefr wearing veuL 
Their atogion seems at a wsrw eMliy Jporjod to have been 
ChrisflM, but, by nqisclng wito toe Mitoa«an«ito8, ev^ 
trace pf R was lost; indeswB Of toe aeiigi^^^ Islamjtoey 
hatclly knew anytlHiiB beyond toto.sUe kllM 

Mohammed 4 hutdtoe 
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Oudaltu lAiiob'WM OM t&aie triiiM, on ius nturolb£' 
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iiilbnaed hfan of <hie 

apAceq^sttad.^ to Mioi Mine^ 

«f F«k)k felt 4i*powd to imdntid»lo leag « 
pM^m a AbdaBtlh ben YttoMfe, a cHedple oF aib'' 

tlM ettoad to iu!e«Qpan^ Yabya/ Hating 
an eotlraeia^ reception from ^ to indnora tbem to 
agtourt tto trfee of Lamettonah, Wlto were made | 
to, aoBiuntiea^ hu epiritaal authotity; end lie cave bis Mi 
lowen the name .of dtorotoutA or illbniftttfrn wbicb airaiflea 
men devoted to - tbe aervide of toligion. Abdallah baving 
fallen in battle in the year 45V ef the Hegira, a. o. 1038, 
Abubekr Jton Omar lAmetouni was appointed sovereign 




aeat of lua empire at the dity of Agmat, and laid the foun¬ 
dation of Marooco. 

Thia tribe of dudalla had declared war agauMt that of 
Lamotoanah. and Almbekr marched speedily toils assist¬ 
ance. leaiingthe command of the army to his relation, Ytissef 
ben Taxfln. Yossef subdued the Berbers, completed the build¬ 
ing of the city of Maroceo, and entirely expellM thd Zoteridds, 
commonly known by the name of Zegries, from Mauritania. 
Having by his exploits and by his affability won the affec¬ 
tions ta his men, he declared himself sovereign prince, and 
married the beautiful Zaiuab, sister of Ababekr. This 
chief having returned iVom his expedition, encamped before 
Agmat, but finding his opponent too strong to be attacked, 
had an interview with Yussef, and retiumed to his native 
deserts. Yussef made him a magnificent present, consisting 
of gold crowns, horses, mufes, turbans, rich stuffs, and 
fine linen, with ISO black slodds, and 20 beautiful young 
maidens, besides a quantity ^ perfumes, com, and tottle, - 
which he, continued to send m Atobekr every year till his 
death. 

Yussef how assumed the title of Amir-al-Muslemin, or 
‘ Prince of the Believers.' Some of the Mohammedan kings 
of Spain imprudently invited this ambitious adventurer to 
assist them against Alonso VI., who threatened to over¬ 
throw their dominion in the Peninsula. Yussef required 
of them to place the town of Algecirasin his power, to secure 
his retreat in case of a failure; but to this proposal they 
would not consent. The King of Seville, however, went 
to Morocco to hasten the expecUtion. 

Yussef sailed tor Spain in 1086, at the head of a numerous 
army, landed on the coast of Andalusia, and marched to 
Estremadura. King Alonso hastened ftom Aragon to stop 
his progress, and met the Almoravides in the plains of 
Zalaca. Yussef summoned him by a fetter to embrace the 
faith of the Prophet, and to pay him an annual tribute, or 
prepare for battle. ‘ 1 am told, said the Moor, ‘ that thou 
wast desirous to carry the war into my country: I spare 
thee this trouble. Atob brings thee into my presence that 
I may punish thee for thy haughtiness and presumption.' 
The Christian prince, indignant at this insolence, trampled 
the fetter under his feet, and answered the messenger,— 

* Tel} thy master what thou hast seen! and toll him also 
not to hide himself during the battle; let him meet me face 
to ftosi.' After this the two armies engaged, and the battle 
was obstinate on both sides. The Christians fought like 
heroes, but were oompellcd to retreat at nightfall, and the 


sm fe^x ist 

littpotoBt Bec^pSSSwiswl S i* ^ Henry 

ALNuS; or'Mmft. ia frwgnMas.naaw of a uaifil 
grottp tff ^nto'IMoii^nf teiltoitotnxafr egtder,.Be<ufenss^ 
It was formeriy unitod wm ton hfreii in ^^MSie .genns, 
hto mqdton botanista; tove ac^tralsd to «MHM itofr«it i» 
wingtos Sind its stamens ofrly fenr, 

Severel species are described to hotankad worto, moafi oC, 
which «e tound in America, between toe laountnmS'of. 
New Granada and Hudson's Bay I a small nut betongf:; 
to Earope, and nortoem and miodle Asia. Ofi these, mm; 
only species that need be noticed here, are toe commem, 
tho Tiirkoy, and toe heart-leaved alders.. ' , 

Ahut ^uiinota, the common aldm, fe so tobtoitant^ 
Swamps and meadows to aU Eurepe, toe. nwto of Afri^^ 
and Asia, and North Amerioa. lts .fisvoiiiii|, stotion is by 
toS aide of rivulets, or in the elevated torte ; or marshy-fe 
where the soil is drained; it does not thrive So well if maC^:, 
in absolutely stagnant water. Next to toe charcoal 
black dogwood (Rhamnus "toat supplW bYto^ 

common alder is of toe best quality; and this tree is in eon- 


abundance of astringent matter, whlRt renders toe bare: 
valuable for tanning, and the young.sheots f9rdyaitifirton^ 
colours when mixed with other togredients; toe veiny 
knots of its wood are cut into veneer by cabtoet-makers, 
for ornamental purposes; and its stems, hollowed out, are 
among the best materials, next to metal, for water-pipes . 
and underground purposes. \ 

Its foliage being largo, and of a deep healthy g^h, ton 
^alder is rather an ornamental tree; and when tod it 
quently becomes a picturesque object, if untoohen m unin* 
jored by toe hatchet of the woodman. 


lb-,- 


wsef was called back to Africa, at# left the com¬ 
mand of the Alftoravides to Syr ben Abubekr. The 
next Iftor he #tamcd with considerable rtoaforcements, 
and defeating, one by one, toe Moorish kings of Spain, esta¬ 
blished (toi real of his empire at Cordova, and caused bis 
son AU to be proclaimed his successor. Yussef died at Ma- 
rooMi to too year 1106, atto« *^''knced age of ninety-seven. 
Clemenby aM fanmani^- Were prominent virtues in his 
clMi^er, Ckintemporary hfstorms state that ho never 
prengtiftc^ a sentence or death? The vast empire of the 
Altoctavides. which sow reached ftcan Mount Atlas to the 

f,-. ___t... ., 1 ...' _Ll_J_.L- 
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Several varieties of the oomnKm ald«r an met with m 


frferiW Mdr^A was destroyed by the Almobodes to, the ctoleotions, and amcmg them one, calM the cni-irumto 

•aiMA . eflA itol* 'aU.^ a.. w% llriT ' f&lAm A A nvao ^ 'i.. __ .V *... 


y^r 641- of the Hegira, A. s.. 1147, [free AiMSBanss.} which is extremely onotoeatal whgnjtottng : ther 
fSee CHtofeetot, EtAiioMeque'Ortmriefe, Oqnd|| anotoer, with very much lohedtogra^i|i^tha da 

m ^ ^^-Chnnklf fecMf, to whieh almost fence oPtoi^ual apj) 

|}cowToTetanus,;'4?wjri> ^kotfeam Atwiieo'HiiqMiRu) m thealderhasdttaapesired; ' - ^ 

an odifeiCi or o61feeto>n to tesenfeats, ^bm intma, toe iStokey Wider, or upland al#i, ii 
tofifit by apettoto ’ha'b.'priviUe endowed with guisbedfrmathepreoadtoghy its more erect mo% of 

W revenue for toa.ife!feirtmii^ cl WW, and by itoifeikeM betog destitute oftoatomtoess, hut 


a : there is-alsg 
ftoe hat^omr. 
lual apiiekranoa 


aider, or upland al#r, is distoew- 
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Ml over <»nt&W4lltll^lM:^%<><n Swe^en .totbi ^ 
ltdy, east%qi<«^'tb« ^^uc&rim, iu ha wmi m IC&tii* 
tdmtlGk ^ fiomaion aider, it show^ »■ nundwr 

of voriatieciiiMtteg which sevenil ^ 

bat ita..f«Ber«d obamctei- ie to i^roiv rhoio iKM^i ind to 
•oqoiwa birger size than the common aidet. W^t makes 
,it^t«tical«iil;|r.vg|^sbto i8,^^t^ if wfl ^ow bn li^tlahd 
; s^bece there am ncitbej rivnlets nor ^l^ea | an impbr^iv^ 
^perty, as it can Bcareelyhe doubted* tts Appeambbe, 
mat ft possesses f#[atow useM qualities are found in tb.e 
bottunon alder, ^taaiste seem to suppose that the 
alder is their dkkmgaia, hut tlus is a manifest errori, ‘' 

_ A. .eordifolia, the heart-leaved alder, resembles hut little 
in appearance either of the preceding. It forms a rather 
large, and very handsome round-headed tree, witli broad, 
deep-green, shining leaves, deeply heartshapod at the base. 
It igroWs with rapidity, and is one of the most interesting 
ornamental trees thatWveof late years been introduced into 
cnltiration. Though a native of the kingdom of Naples, 
and a most distinct species, its very existence was un¬ 
known till within a^few years. It is a perfectly hardy 
plant, notwithstanding its southern station. 

All Aa alders are increased with great facility by layers; 
they will also strike readily enough from cuttings, hot the 
lat^ Umger in hoooming handsome plants. Common 
stder is obtmned by the nurserj’inan from seed; which 
^ould, if possible, be sown in very light, rich, damp soil, 
in the autumn, soon after it is ripe. If kept till the spring, 
even if preserved in sand, it loses in a great degree its 
power of vegetating ; and if not kept in sand, it will 
aenreely over grow at all. 

ALNWICK or ALNEWICK, a considerable town in 
the county of Northumberland, 34 miles N. by W. from 
Newcastle, and .310 N. by W. from London, on the great,; 
mad to Edinburgti through Berwick-upon-Tweed. It is 
Situated on a declivity on the south bank of the river Ain, 
over which is a stone bridge of tliree arches. The town is 
Weil laid out; the streets spacious, well paved, and lighted 
With gas; the houses ehielly of stone, of modern date, and 
some of them of considerable nlegau«. The chief en¬ 
trance to the town is by the four streets, ‘ Bond-Gate,’ 

‘ Narrow-Gate,’ ‘ Potter-Gate,' and ‘ Clayport.' In the 
first, the ancient gate, from winch it derives its name, and 
Which was erected by Hotspur, is still standing. It would 
have been taken down some years since, (when another 
gate- which_ had stood till then was removed,) being regarded 
by the town’s-people as a nuisanoe ; Imt it was preserved by 
the then Duke of Northumberland from respect for the 
memory of its warlike founder, lii the centre of the town is 
the market-place, a spacious area or sijuaro; on one side of 
the square is the town-hall, a large end commodious stone 
building, surmounted with a square tower; and on another 
side is an elegant modern structure, erected by the present 
Duke of Northumberland, the under part of which w usaxi 
as stalls or shambles for the sale of butehem' meat, with a 
fish and poultry market at the east end, and al)ove is a very 
.elegant assembly room, and also a spacious reading-room, 
which his grace has appropriated to the use «f the gentle- 
r'men of the town and ueighbourlnwd. The church is a very 
handsome edifice with a neat tower, dedicated to SI. Mary 
.and St. Michael.—^Tlie. living is a perpetual curacy, of which 
•the Bishop of Durham is patnm. There are several meeting 
houses for dissentors; and chapels for the Wesleyan and pri¬ 
mitive metb(idists,a^ Eoman eatholms. 

The most romafkable elgect connected with Alnwick is 
the ancient castle to the jN. W, of the town, the residence of 
the Duke of Northumberland. This had been suffered to 
go veyymach to decay till it was coinplotely repaired several 
years since; and it ianow one of the'most ma)p]ificent speci¬ 
mens in the kingdom of an qld baronial residence. T'he builil- 
ing is of freestone, and as well as the repairs and ornaments 
is in the Gmhic style, and in exeejjent taste. The grounds, 
.which are five miles long, and through which flows the Ain, 
Mhibit«very siiecies of natural and artiScial beauty, intlnd- 
. in^ the tem^s of two am-ient abbey s. The interior of the 
ig.aplenjWl^and the chapel, with its eStouikitely 
^nM4;«Ht;wind<W.^its coiling copied from that ni Kihg’.s 
ASoltega-eihtp^ at.^^mhridgo, npd its gilded a^ pEiiuted 
mouldin^M tow etupixi work, is an object worthy atiention. 

manufactures are net very 
jtaQaid«i«|EBS^>& was onre established, 

^ market » oiq. BatuMtiy,! : 




the night. * t 'V • *'-* •>' <■ ' < 

The muntc^id of 

a eorpordtion, oonsisl^g of it hafihS; 

of Nerthumltefiaiid. aa eonatable cTiho i 
.bevt^ki wild' twenty-fimri ' 

.moit-ebUhollmen ate chosen fr-^;Tiftinf>ir 1 hi:ilVriiiiiiifca inhtiin^" 
incorporated complies;’’and the ehanmtielf^lA^^tUBiiaii# 
the cornmcm-couneil. The freedoin'is iidmritgd’tel te^^ 
soiis.or acquh;^ by servitude,'Up 6 n taking'n tip; Weamdb* 
dates are suhieOtM 'to a ludicrous oeremphy of ^pag^t^ 
through what is callt^ ‘ Freemtln’s Wdlli’ 'Thit is a- lite 
pool some twenty feet'aOross, atul said to be frofb ilMte’W 
five feet deep in many places. On St. Marks dOy (2Mh.<^: 
April) the candidates, clad iit white, with ^ 
mounted,'fchd with swords by their sideih aaeompaiu^W 
the bailiff and chamberlains similarly mounted and armed,- 
and preceded by music, proceed to this poid. which is saidte ’ 
bo deepened and stirrM for their especial benefit, Th^ 
then dismount, scramble through frie pool, several, perhai^ 
being tumbled over in the bustle, and changmg. fbwir 

befouled garments, ride round the boundaries Of the town. 
The tradition is that the observance of tliis absurd custom 
was enjoined by King’-John, as a penalty, it is sa'id, for their 
carelessness in neglecting to keep up the roads near the 
town, owing to which he was bemirod m a hog in this neigh¬ 
bourhood. The munir.ipid ofilcers have,, no magisterial 
authority, the town being under the jurisdiction of the counfy 
magistrates ; but they Itave eejpsidbrable revenues, part Of. 
which has been employed in Erecting pumps to supply the 
l^own with waUir, and part is dejoted tokoepingtlptbrevfree* 
schools for the children of fretmfibtt, to -whioh odier cliihlreu 
are also admitted on payment of a ^lall fee. The quaitev- 
sessioiis for the •'ounty are held herb ih turn with NsweasTO, 
Hexham, and Morpeth; and there isaeotmtymmvtmtmth^' 
for the recovery of small debts. The bi®otite»a for jNpfrit; 
umbcrland took place hero previous to the passing of the 
reform bill) and jt is still one of the polling places for the , 
northern division tfi' thatooupty. It has been said that dt 
once returned members to parliament, but findlng' ^imr 
salary burdensome, i>etitioned to be relieved from the 

There are several schools in Alnwick, besides those aitmmr ’ ; 
mentiuued as sup.|>()rtod by the corporation. . A natiuHtu 
school for aoo boys was founded , by the late SChike '#? 
Nortliuniberland in 1810, on the eompletkm of the 
year of the reign of George HI. There is a sehooi fbr 
clothing and educating girls, under the patnmagb of the 
Duke and Duchess of Northiunberlaiid, aim seveim Btindgy 
schoola* ■ ; ' 

The situation and strength of Alnwick castle teadewd jt 
in early times one of the strongest defoiiocs against tlm his 
vasions of the Scots. Malcolm HI. (of BcotMaslj) besieg^- 
it in 1093; but was Mlled by a soMim the ^rrison, 
who approaching, with the keys on the pomt (rfhislaiiec, a# 
if he were going to surrender them, fdew the 
escaped by the speed of his liorse. The stoty that be mwwd' 
the king m the eye, and hence obtained the name of-fVettw 
eye (Percy) is a mere fable. Prince Edward, gnd hpiv ■ 
tif Malcolm, attempting to revwige hfo deiUh, was fietiiattid. 
and lost his life. In 1174 William the lion, one of MaJcelm'a, 
snccessors, besieged thd eastle with a largeMmyi but ' 
surprised at a dist 8 nc.e from his camp, he i^u^k|ken priteuer, 
and his armyda consequence retr®ted. wfi^yaa-at Ahft- 
wick an abbey of PremonStratepsiaa ehmmtTtbe fevntbie of 
which, at the dissolution, was about/1901, The Said M 
Beverley takes the'title of Baron from this tOJWt t it Is in 
S5* 24' N. lat, 1 “ 43 ' W. !o«g. P<^«Jion of 
18 . 31 , 6788 . ■■ 

ALOE, a genus of 
tural order A^kodelem ; it < 
number of spectes which differ 
in (he sise, form, and surChce of 
intheeofoTtr, kike, andstraetureef^ 

part‘mere•olge(«s-of.(*(.,r,.-,., ,....,-,,. 5 . 

in coBeetfamt of inrtsaiejnt But -atewg- ^ 

Speciett of mnch' vntite, Wr 
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ftooeoteww, Uors» AIM* 
l>y dafiswoJ ^w^st or am only ^{»nat 
aa« w motMOe speoieg, ara points not settlod. 

•*iu •ff^P^*’*®**.***®^ ** ***“* plM«t» ne«4y r^t«d to 
oftea>a»ti», wlueh Home cdnudiM:dWiJttot 
*pin|W» «|i^«W«is nwnaunco tlisw mete vaiteUes of ea^ 
Iffi?* '^8, ni.pi«j)(we4i feom,* 19 aiJl pr^mc 

<*« imwecm^ of the genus havjng an erboreioeui 
jmSShwoU *** Jeeves will yield tiie sfiibatanos 

l»s the reputation of producing the best aloes 
^4* Sdecotnm; a plant having, when oW, a round stem 
twe -er four feet hwh; loaves of a sword funn, a fcot 
and a half to two Wt long, riiarp-Bd^d, sawed, hard. 
aBfl puOgeat atlhe apes, often collected to, clusters attibe 
^ or the etem j and rod flowers tipped with gieen, borne in 
pustcTS on tall staUu which nse erect from among the leaves. 


sNdt no ttoifat/1 
ty Whg'tfliMqf* to 
the temptoatUMdft 



they may hase Amndsnee it weite*, and when growht|| 
slowly in a low tempertoure tbw 4totod have hut 
little. [See AgaVS ] 

ALOHSINB or ALPHOKSINIi An astnf 

nomieal work, Whuto appeared in the fewitStM^ under the 
pat^ohdge of Alonso X, rn the first year^ hfe Itokp* ^ 1 ^ 
contain the tdaoes of the fixed start, am aU thb tonthum 
ttM tables then in use for the oontoatataon of the pJanes ol 
the planets. but they are not made iVom ongiual ohsOrva*- 
tions, nor Is there any material'difference between th* 
estionomy eonlamed in them and that of Ptolemy, except m 
two pomts. The length of the year is supposed to be SbS 
days, 5 hours, 49 minutes, and 16 seconds; which is a 
eorrcct value than lind been given before, benm only fiA se* 
coods over the best modern detciDiuiations The mean pre* 
cession of the equmoxes is stated at half its real amount«' 
being such as would carry the equmoctial points rennsd 
the ciroujnferenoe of the globe m 4p,000 years. An 
equahty, however, is supposed, having a penod of 7^0 
years, by which the meahprecobsion is alternately augmented 
and retarded IS degrees. It u difiioult to say whence a 
theory so utterly at vmianco with the pbienomena oouUi be 
denved, The goneral opinion is, that these tables were 
constructed by Isaac Ben Said, a Jew, but othersusuppom 
that A1 Cihrt and A^n Rage], the pfeceptow xP Abtoto, 
were the real superintendents The numbon above ofteijU 


*( [Also Soccalrisa ] 

<ffhMs ttnative of the Cape of<3ood Hope, and the Island of 
" ** eojumonly culUvnted m the West 
tofWgto T he twoeesses of preparing the drug are various 
““Vea ate eut off at their bdso and pU< ed m 
i l SK ^ SS! discharged aU their 

insfassated 5 in otlieis. places, the leaves 
% ten mmtiles, after whiih 
thgy have been boiled,is evaporated, 
S *-18 reseed to for the purpose of protur- 
to|>W««WIWAttn»h.fydrjUKie. ' ^ 

^SoWeWiW^IaM Bsptti to to the purust kind obUuned bv 
hepatic pr Batbadoca aloes aro less pure 
md tohy b« by boiling to slight piessuie, wbile I 

UMSft.abW luufeubtew a, coarse preparatiuu of the 

>tfwe Ust^iilaiitioneA v 

qan to mow eosy'tocBlW'atc artifloially tWi 
.•«to4i9b'ti»to Ttogf ate ipcapahk of parting rapidly with 
toerq^ rpmiire to be planted in a aoil that is 
*y W)ito«|y wtenhve of moi^uHs fOt^t *hey may not 
It to (tour ritoto; m ^s reason, th^ ate 
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aicounting fbr them otherwise, to have been the ideas M a 
Jew. These tables are constructed for the mendianviff Tto 
* ledo, and the epooli 1256 They weio not held m. nMteh 
esteem by succeeding astronomers. Regiomontanus says, 

• tow.ne lest you trust too much to blind calculation and 
Alphonsine diearos And Tycho Bialid, who leports that 
406,000 ducats had been spent upon them, laments that 
this sum had not Ik eii employed in actual observatmn of 
the heavens. A full aceoiint of their contents m'ly to seen 
lu Dclambrc,//»rf de FAtf du Moyen Age, p 2t8 Till 
the time of Copernicus and Tycho Brabd they continued in 
gcneial use, bung iii tiutli, with some tnodiflcatioQb, 0 body 
,f Ptuleinieaii astioiioiny They weie first printed in 1404 
by the tolchiatcd Ratdolt of Venice A lopy of this etJttU) 
piwreps IS in the Royal Library at Pans Subsequent 
editions appiarod in 1108,1492, 1517, 1521, 1045, 1508 * 

ALONSO w the name of several kings of Spam and 
Poilugal Tins name is wntten bv the Spaniards, 11^. 
fonsu, Ahihonso, Alfonso, and Alonso, and by the Poriu- 
gutse Affonso. Wo have ebusen the term Alonso, ns being 
that m most common Use 

ALONSO I, surnamed the Catholic, was chosen king of 
Leon m 789. Ho was the son in law of Pelayo, and % 
desicudant of King Leovigild Ho wrested from tho 
Mows Lara and Saldana, m Castile, and extended hi*, con* 
fined empire over nearly onoAourth of Spam ||p is bUm^ 
for lus cruel winduct to his onotmea, wiiom he extcmitoatod 
to a man, and tonned new colonies of Chiistians Uis 
cruelty may to extenuated when wo consider it as a just 
rclnbutiun on the bead of the discendaDts of the uju lily 
sanguinary hordes of Tank and Muza Alonso fuuii(l(>d 
new churches in the towns wluch ht conquered, oiid i< built 
or lepmred the old it is oWllig to his zeal for lh< glory of 
God, that the epithet of Catholic was given him Ho died 
lamented by his subjects, m 757, and was suueeded bv hu 
sun, Fluilal (See Manana, book v 11 ,< hap ft) 

ALONSO n, called the C'haste elected king of Leeai 
in 791, was the nephew of Bonnudo the Iteaeun His teign 
WHS a continual scene of warfaic toth agaihst the Moors 
and against his rebellious suliyects To this king is attri¬ 
buted the atohtiun of the diagraeefdl tnbute oi a handled 
maidens, arhich the Spamards were hound, from the time 
of Mauregato, to pay to the Moors. 

The amours of his stater Ikma Xtntona with the t ount of 
Saldafk—tlie wondetfljl ejtfjoite of Berntotio dd tarmo, 
who was the offiprfng vsf this Jtofe agwmat the no am 
famous French Wru Hdland‘-‘ahio belong to this poftod 
AU fw lustefy,wwtvto,<i 9 eonsidcred by the best eritocs 


j f to' »*a'f*'am > vs* ^ s»s/ seves'w x's nets 
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^ jtewaa,in.triumph. TtoCJsuiit 

Vut was defeated iMidif^mspna^hlQvitSdQ, 
ft natural de/^h. AlosBO gafro in S^fto J^gu 

J^ta, with a vie; b> oppose a bultpatk the ainhtthftt of 
the French, an^ to W better hbie {to pursue fhe;'war againot 
the Mw^, this .compaftt, he nuon^ j^ 

Triocefe 3(!jiaBaB> a reuitionhoth of Itugo and of tho fiehbh 

j^nso now turned his attention to die Mobammodansi 
injthirtv years ofcontinual warfare hift ai^s were edftitf * 

ciftWneft wim; victory. Ho extended the .ibottndBries .of ^ 
o^opite to. the banks of the Gfuadiana. Bftt Alonso^ .dioftgh 
■uccesshii against his natural foe, was not so against his. 
dosiestio enennes. His own son. Garcia, aided by the nvw- 
teb^Uous barons, bj his father-in>law tlie Count of QastUe* 
by his brother Ordmo, Kovernor of Galicia, and ev<Hi by his 
Ofh ntotber, attempted to dethrone the aged monarch. 
iUftnso Succeeded in crushing the rebelliw. The son 
was.deiivefod up to.his lather by a detachment of his own 
troops, ftnd. consigned to a prison ; but the rebels, for finni 
l^g discouraged by this misfro'tune, availed themselves of 
this to forward {their canse. They roused the feelings of the 
pooplo by repiusenting to them the cruelty and tyrminy of 
the fother, and extolling the innocence of the son. Alonso, 
fearing ^0 evils of a civil war, called ajuntain 910, and 
abdicated the%own in favour of Garcia. The government 
olGolhua he entrusted to bis second son Ordono, and the | 
youngest, Fruelo, had that of Oviedo bequeathed to him. 

Alonso, after having paid a visit to the shrine of San¬ 
tiago, in Galicia, whose church had been built and enriched 
?>y him, asked troops ftom his son, and won, as a private j 
individual, ft fresh triumpli in his old age over the infidels. 
Shordy after this victory, he died at Zamora, in 910. He 
reigned forty-eight years, and was a brave, just, and gene¬ 
rous prince: he was succeeded by his son Garcia. (See 
Hariana, hook vii., ch. 17—20 ; and the Chronicles of Alonso 
el Sabio, Rodericus Toletanus, and Lucas Tudeusis.) 

ALONSO IV., called 0 Monge, the Monk, king of 
Leon, succeeded Fruela IT. in 925. Six years after his 
accession to the throne, he abdicated in favour of his brother 
Ramiro, ,and retired to the monastery of Sfthagun. Two 
years had scarcely elapsed when lie left his cml again to 
claim the kingdom; lie was defeated by his brother, who 
consigned him to a r^pjOftstery, and sentenced him to the 
loss of his eyes, according to the Visigotii code. Alonso 
died ten years after, and was sftcceedoa by his brother, Ra¬ 
miro 11. .(See Mariano, book viu.,ch. 5 ; and the Chromclet 
of Alonso el Sabio, Rodericus Toletanus, and Lucas Tu- 
densisO 

ALONSO y, succeeded his father Bermudo on the 
throne of Loon in 999. being only five ynars of age. Tlie 
gbvemmerit. during his minority, was entrust^ to a 
regency, which was a very eventful one. During it, the 
gm.at Almansor was defeated, and this success led to the | 
conquest of: Cordova. Notwithstanding this victory, the 
Moors invaded his territories, and caused great devastations. 
When Alonso came of age, lie made a treaty with Mo- 
hamme^ , Ling of Toli-do, and gave him his sister Theresa 
in maf rta^. Me endeavoured to repair the losses caused 
by the Smacens during his minority, rebuilt and repeopled 
the city of Leon, and tran^erred to it Iris residence. He 
attem^ed also to. finite the crowns of Leon and Castile by 
marrying his son Berihudo to Ximona, the sister of the 
Count of Castile, arid his daughter to the count, ofiering to j 
the latter the tide of khig. This unfortunate count was I 
^umaiily murdered on paying h>» first visit to his intended 
lather-in-law, by the son of a certain Count Vela, a vassal 

S e mher. who had tied to. Leon, and had been kindly 
^iPy "i^is unfortunate' *vent prevented the 

neu U^U|m the two kingdoms. Aionte was killed at 
tne stege 1028; his son Bermudo HI. succeeded 

him; JMwa, book vui, ch. lo, li; and tbe same 
authdijtifs a| befovftj) 

ALONSH yi. STM, the eon of Fernando t. He ;ai 
crowned Sinff uf.LjjWfe'is.Fernando had committed 
the same ibutt as raa,ttfhm M dividing hk states tdabftg’ 
Ais children. He' left Leon to Al^iso, Castile to 


A'fO' ; 

Upmeaevid tiJdause «aA-|$ti>dw’ 

.Uved .in peaM-#i|h.«a(id|.j(iiijS:'’Wy.'^.<Mam;..'Lti'ddlil^ 

' Saiifdm4wr«!d{»l;'^eM delbatMi}^'.' 

on.tbe hmimofitim bmtie, 

madnA;timm-L«r>.tbi«e^y(»sirs,iiMilj^ ''VliiaSt ■ 

auower engagement took plaemsB.!^^ theXesnese 
defeated by,the, Castilians. Alsjasft .nwi .awd» |aisaa«ti: 
mad uontiued numastss; ef B W hOguas from whii^> 
ftowevftrihe useapedi mad^souf^ 

Obmrt orTedsdot In loifx Bauoho vastitMasssaatadl wMla; 
tis^glng Zamora, and Aionso bastenid frstn’ Jiis sgf^ ftai' 
.tajm. possession .of...the iatrenh 
and Ca^le aoknowledged bis aiubority. He .iwrited.-,b>a 
brother Garcia to his. court and shut htt uaMtai thesMltie 
of Luna, where he remained untBybis deMK "-v* ■GtiBeiii- 
was thus added to the states of AUmso. f 

Haaii^ mmained undkputedvlumMsoIaMeiSMstiQi^ 
the Peninsula, Alonso turned his aim agaittlt theJwaenBte 
He invaded, Portugal, and made moet of .the Moorish ijNt^ 
chiefs his trftmtaries. Ha afterwards toetcGeriarMid'mn et^ 
tteked Toledo; end had not the Almoravidse wtih U pmiKsiflid>; 
army invaded Spain, ho would have oxtHdlWdl^ Mctolifrmri^^ 
the peninsula. He gave lik iliegitimato 
in marriage to Henry, Count of Besanqon, with his fte^iiiiMte: 
im PortHgal, and the title of count. During hN^mtigUr tiifr 
.firmbus hero Rodrigo Dias dc Vivar, sumamed the Cid or 
'Sidi, tile Moorish word for Lord, performed those mtploit*; 
which have fbrnished abundance of .materials to romance 
writers. .. ; '..-yy' 

King Alonso died in 1109, at Toledo^ in the seventy- 
ninth year of bis age, and forty-third of his reign. He Waft: 
a prince modest in prosperity and constant UBaBr.adTersity, 
and suffered with patient resignation .the vimssitades of 
fortune. His son Sancho having fallen in a battle against 
the Moors, the crowns of Leon and CastUe foil to his eldest 
daughter, TJrcaca. (See Mariana, books ix., x., ch. fi--«20 ; 
1-fl.) . 

ALONSO VII. [See Anonso I. of Aragon.] 

ALONSO VIll., king of Castilo and Leon, styled the; 
Emperor. At the death of his mother, Queen Unraca, he 
became king in 1126. The misrule of that princema 
government, and the wars which had devastated Castile 
during the latter part of the preceding reign, rendered the 
lieginning of his own very stormy. He was obliged to oon-; 
quer several places which still acknowledged the authority 
<rf his step-father, Alonso VII. At last the two prince* 
were reconciled, and Alonso VIII. remained sov^oign lord 
of Castile end Leon. A.hout the year 1137 he was obliged 
to march an army into Gallieia against the Count of Por¬ 
tugal, Alonso Henriques. Though the Portugese hid the 
advantage, Henriquez sued for peace, which. AltmM readily 
granted. • 

In 1140, he formed the prqjeot of eoftqueririg the king 
dom of Navarre, but was compelled to meke peafto with iter 
king,, Garcia. The two. kiiigs cemented, tips tnw^ hy ^ 
double marriage of Garcia with a daughter iff Alouao, ifthd.' 
a son of the latter with a prince** of :'NaVlU!to,.\ An hU wara. 
with the infidels, Alonso wa* more sucomsftil.. He otftsiued 
many signal viotories over therm and advanced 
tilian frontiers to Andalusia. His lazt battle agftiuil| itihe., 
Almobades was undecisive; after which he , toteriiea. tO«i 
wards Toledo, but near the village of. Freansda, he .Wftd'' 
seized with a mortal disease, and died in hw tdft M 

1157. Alonso Vlll. was a prince of no 

He deserved the praise of great lUmness aiid^Tafowv hy . 
qualities he made his state respected by hi* ueiflptbom, 
while he enlarged it by his. cormuesbi. At tbft.c)ieiwi^,h»: 
reigm tile mil;tery order of Aleimtara, to wlpeh Giftri|naU; 
Spain owed sb much, wa* imitituted.„eHe wa* aufteoMedv 
in Castile by Sancho III., and in Leon by FeruuhAolLl 
(See Mariana, books x., xi., ch. 8—20., l-i-fLj • ■ 

ALONPO. HI. of Ciwtiw ftTM wly thtpa (>f, Wat, 
the death of his ihther, SatiW. Hl-> ha Hdfi’ • Hi* mhiority, 
was a very stbriny one,The, .two Jks*llies o£,(CftMiOS apd. 
Laras quorreUed for thf jgttfttdfanship of the youM lung, 

and caused tSS'h h|M to W f®J 
daughter r^ Hen^Lul^ ElMw ® ***4- 

time he e«t«i*ed cptioL 

1195,he was defeatod by:i^ at AUwcoi, buthe 


time .he.''ie.]Kt«i*ed...:tite'^|^ 
1.195, he. w'm, defeated'hii'4 


1195, he was dftfeatedly but,l» 

ftitirnged. thL m 


'ever' eroased tire at 
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^tatrible i «vQ i^or,' AknUo had 

Utucia, '«fld''wa» pwmjM itt''pcovhiKi^ 
vhen tha'^% 6{i^^adainttn» tocdttd^<)f the h^tify 


that;-Afokiw' W Mtore^if 'WitaiMfoding ^ 

rebeflieit^W hig eci%^ in Ouadix ahd'Mii9b^gC ''H» 



iw^'^'Alenw MiifAltnuinar back ida^ duMa^ffad 
tte '^Mne. The restletg Lam, tmd PhiHp, tiie tinmniritf 
hf^ei( nf Aleiigc^’iii^iaar an oj^ituni^Df gratif^fn^-U^ 
ihite^entg; hy<uri^g %e MMrighMng'totaka np litM 
against Castile, and by pnaniging that they, with otiiw 
banms^ would; c^nl^ pM'iMer to hia sidet 
^ Tito king Ihtviag been a^udnf^^ phA iett 

Mhrda and weht; to Valtoiciav to cdhavlt toith hia wthw-ito 
to#; the king of Aragon; he alsd^^ tonf 'hia 'atubaaaadir; 
Aianai to the tutbulent nwleg aggeinl^^ at Pal^iiiA and 
, otdered his gbn; Don Fernando, toeti lt .Se'^lA to i#K|nte 
hitogelf for the impending war. Arana was uneacee|iin4lr( 
hignussion, The king now ciKivoked the Coitog at'Btogdii; 
and summoned the rebelUous grandees, offering thetto k - 
conduct.' In ender that the Cortes toightdelibtoate with more 
freedom, he ordered it to he held at the HiSspitol Real,aut'iff 
the' eity, After SeTeral tttmultuong debates the assembly 
was distotoed, and toe ^rtieS separated, more emhitteied 
against each other than before. The insolent barogs ia 
leaving Burges devastated all toe wuntey totii^ aodsevet 
ral of them Went over to the Moors. The complaints of iJto 
nobiCiy were ehielly these;—that their privileges bad hpen 
sacridced to please toe peoplethat their'mnitkTy geivtop 
was too long continued; toat'tocdr contethutions were toh 
heavy ; and that they could iiof submit to lie j^ged tqr the 
supreme courts of Castile. 

In 1873, Rudolph of HapSburg Was eleded emperoi; Of 
Germany. The King of Granada also having died ^S 
year, the plans of the nohles were partly ftUstrated j 
Alonso felt too more desirous to setUe hiS domestic iaffkin 
at any cost, in order to he bettor able to forward' his pto* 
tensions abroad. He therefore again convoked the gtat& ai 
Avila. Some of the grandees visited tom prlyntely, and 
appeared better disposed for pewe. The qiloOii and toe 
Archbishop of Toledo went to Cordova, and endeavoured t(| 
reduce the others to obedience. Alonso then proceeded to 
Seville. The new King of Grahada, the rebel barohSi and' 
the prince Fernando, his son, came from Cordova to Bavtilpr 
and being very kindly received by the king; civil disedfU 
was for a time appeased. 

The King of Maroceo, Ahen Thi^, availing himselfti( 
the absence of Alonso in Francdj vtoere he had gotie to' 
have an interview with the pope, made a descent onAtniSa^ 
lusia with a powerftil army. WuSo de lara wtoteto toeTOtose 
regent to come to his assistance, and, iuvitihg the ndbui^ 
Andalusia to unite against the, common enemy, offered'ha|^ 
to the Moon near Bcya, but lost it, with bus ISp.! ftfneo 
Don Fernandoi, hastening to Ms assistance, died at ’Vil& 
Real, llie Archbishop Of Toledo was also debated hpSif 
Jaen. Don Sancho, the king's second son, undertook Wito 
toote success the defence of toe jcounti^.' He ewiquered 
the Africans in several encountera, ahd at'last made a 
truce for two years with Yussef, and the' Moorish king re? 
embarked with the rest Of the army for Africa. Saneho 
immediately hagtehed to Toledo, under the pretence eg 
visiting his father on his return, but his true object was to 
establish his claims to Urn throne against his n^ieW, 
son of Don Femandb. At toe request of Alonso s brother; 
who was in favour of Sancho, toe Cortes were assemtoe^ ai' 
Segovia to settle the question. This hody.'iii cOnatobto^, 
of toe seiTices rendered by Stocho, and tp aVtiid tW; dgB|tei; 
of a longjhinority; decided that Saneho shtaild mPa^his 
father, ^e king reftised to sanotion tots |rtn;»elging,^ 
toe country became the toeotre of a diaastrouseivllwar. ; 

To meet the exigencies of this war, Afotmo had again 
recourse .to ah alteration of toe piitttlatjng medium, and a 
coin' bf h^iiqr intrii^ vobie to Jtto am^^u'd was '{hit: 
to ciropiiatuni: Ibis ttidagttre greatly •irritated the peopto; 
And nPtvrithstandijbg'h letotif "victory oyer the Moors Af 
; Granada, he was evew ,day more dislik*^. ^ In 1882 , ^he 
summoned, the Oortos to.Totodo^wito the view of totomg 
his soil to ttoePtoiitosa. and I%iil means. 

toe nohl}^, eaBed ^ 








t^ee^mc ‘ at-'.x86BB|^p®W mfnim . . 

vhkh fie itrfttiiiin^tfij^ tilM»e<ifi Hw 

of the •ontenee of tow»iw» ;; 

atid pcocteiihed Sttn^ 'itikir'M' 

1# fWemIs, ,^tt’to 

: i^lVom UiAt place wr^ aletteli>’;^|i||anw Pe^-^<3«x< 

tfie aiA'w lfeS African w i jtOTge \W?t® 

"Alijiw&'iaht to Yuiteef W# royal mwK"'Xhi8.pni^.im«»^ > 
diatoly dispatctosd, Gujtman Wim 
■■• : and sotm hinaelf, .at,\ifli^; , rf' a ‘ 

iwi'dl^yj'^inada' a' desoeitt- St-'Al'^irM t.'At 2«lia*a' ’: 

<#0 kmgs had the first interview. AldfSe jwte ito 
and offered it to Yussef, but the AfHean inhHlMlt tKcn>|d 
tC^’ oRcepi^t^^ an4 cOttrted^djr iiiid^' to tfitfC*sti- i 

Jitkii, ‘ Sit (hou ^hto, %fio art!* king flronji She tiwtdle 11 am 
eiM only thtouglr my ttslour.* After Steiitt(%iihout the best ^ 
thannor; Of coii^u^i^ ^ tw, toe Africans tnatrohed to^> 
.liUBeGottoivaKWhcM to® prih<^1?aa* ‘ j 

'|aonso'retoriied1to.Sevto®> and c'olWlitig as' great an army. 
ak'he ooiild.muster proceeded tojs^ toe hcaiia^ Xhe ' 
i^ytoton defended the twtn wito tonpyie, itod tShr^^ 

raised,'^', -^e' MSoni:' Tefirisd ,to' .BiSai’ 
-Itot'Ae’to^i^wi'toje cmtoh^'.niiiiiM.’< 
is hJe^BWi^tsIfipiH^ toe; 

4liteefaed ^ .to- ■ keep hint 

- -awnt^; tosi^SoHSeviltii.-^ Tiffi- Atirican ,*itoii3ii(fc%t*fliijr 
.otfeflm^ toa^ )iis-Ip'yalty,should he ytot'ih dpttofif M-iniK 
bj^i;^j^r 'fci'C<tontiy, ,nm,h(TOeverj .without leaving to hA 
fnend.cr thousand chosen hofsCtodn, and requesting to he 



needeihy W*at®^ed® Wh fSfaeh'^fato'VaiiLi^ 

'--f ~; 




I 4 MiiHatilB 0»r<t;tij tggHtl 


.Alonso now held aeolemnyttn/u at ^eiltei anddisittharited' 
B-tocheypronounuing a eurse against him as. a rebeliious 
told itondtural son’. Saucho, however, was not St all aflbeted 
W tois proceeding; on.the party-became etery 

<my stronger. Hie totoeragatn'«Myi-Yussef, hut, to-f^^ 
hyMef ^otour to this jstep, s.a» hi direot,his arms 

ngainsf.tne King of Grattadki who had etobiAied the caiiso 
prSanelio. He also eadeawnred to obtain assistonee from 
Prance. At last lie cmployiid too arms of religion, and re- 
quc.sted of Pope Martin V. to.excotuinunicato his son. The 
pope complied with his wishes, and the rebellious towns were 
placed under an interdict Sancho began to be deserted 
all bis friends: toe first who set the exami>le were his two 
brothers. Smne of the towns revoltod against him and re¬ 
turned to their allegiance. His hind luther again tried 
means of reconclUation, and an.intorview.svos planned, but 
did not take place. 

Akniso returned to Seville, and,p¥erpowere<l by so many 
misfortunes, died on the 21st of April, 1284. In his will 
he expressed his de,sire that his grand •chiidren, the sons 

Pernando, should succeed him, and in case of their death, 
the King of Franco, and made no mention of Sanebo, who, 
hoivcver, succeeded him. Alonso was buried at Sei’ille, 

‘ His sepulchre,' says Mariana, ‘ is not very rich, noc was if 
necessary toat it idiould be so; for his life, noUvithstanding 
-liM fahits and tlio ualamities that happened to him, renders 
.his.>ame and memory eternal. He would have b^n a 
gtoatto' king if he .hild possessed the knowledge of bithself, 
and had n^ sttoinied his excellent qualities by atobitian and 
severity. He was too first king of'Spain who ordei^ all 
public documents to b® written in Spanish, with the view 
of polishing and ,enriching the language. He caused also 
the Bible to be translated. It is indeed a.stanishitig>’aiihls he, 

‘ ttini a king who had been briiuglit ujp in wan atni exer- ’ 
vtosed in amis from his early yonthi slioukl be aequainn^ 
’tfito Astronomy, philosophy, ahdtomy. jurisprudeniH!, andhis- 
toiy, to a degree scarcely attained by men enjoying a life of 


Jew ns a mon^cm of tus featning, or of his p»tro»|g» of 
learftnig, in Coromco de A'spoSa, in the to^onomieal 

teto called m a code irf Igwi detiorainatod i«», 

time Farttdeu, ,and ui some poems amt other pr^utoSon#, 
which are'#fai naedi'ted. ^ ■ 

"Bis ettojMgw hwe'endeayoutod to deprive toH^ned 


t^ Bttttoir,'«detitoiiad Itigibtatoer 04, ftM hiib]nf 

tnanied Queen VinfsiM Gastileand Wai .ktyfld'luiw 
of those provinces also. The unprincipM epnduH pf*ha 
wife was not etoeulated vr lender - so Tirtitous A'tnaa is 
Alonto happy. He applied to totopowfduntil histoarkage ; 
and in 11H, a couneil assenihled at Paienoia solemnly 

decided <»! the toparatiotitof to® llbtoidad ebBpl®* ■■ 

Atonso, now free ftojp ihtcrhil tr^teiWtotoed .^is atWn; 
tlon to tbe war with tlto hiSdels, and in a snecessiony^Tibi^ 
tones rescued itoqi'tobh' grckp cd toe teridtofy ittiitto 

of the E bro, He ltodbiege to'BaragMsa^ and aitor tbtif years 
of struggle he entered it % capitnlation,'^ I ll Sj and in^ 
it the capital of Aragon.. In 1120 he deiaatod i ntimmottS 
army of toe Almoravidiw near Daroria. Tairagona, Me^i> 
uenza, and Calatayud wore also anmim his conqaesto'i 'tdi^ 
he carried bis vietorioui arms even to Antodaiic ' ' 

In 1134 he invested Praga, when toe wtto nf Valene^ 
Aben Qarna, advaiieed with a tonautovable woe toirdit^ 
the town. The latter offered battle to wtotoh m 

gallantly accepted, lmt,the.JChiiAtons 
their king killed. Alonso I., notwHhstottdittg j^ eh|m 
of cruelty, in his wars against his'wito uid-;.«top-st«^«M 
against him by the Castilian chroniciMiBf'wntAbmve and 
virtuous prince. He wasSuimisededtohia.lwatoiA ibatofralli 
(See Flmez's Efpa&a Sa^^da; CnArwa ,/n(pe^ 

rdforis, vol. xi; Rxid«rion 8 Tblataitos,fj^|Wtoq^hSj^to» 9 !ji 4 
Mariana, 'X. 8.). 

ALOMl^ II. sqceeeded his mothm: vto 

throne of Aragon when Im Was only ' 

In 1167 he becameHerd of tofi “ 

cousin, Count Genud. He. extended'toe' 
kingdom-on toe side of tlie 
tlie. territory of Valencm, and pided' Ad 
in investing Cuenca. P'or this importgi 
was mode exempt from j^yitig 
died it) i 19^ 1 and aeeoraitig to a' ea^tn 
Spain at that perlmli lie divided >I(id, 1 
children, leaving Amgon, -^thloftiatlilltd 
eldest son, P«lro H.; litidPnjw 
Rodericuo TolefaniWi IMdHonh, 

ALONSO HI. iwaCdfe atm of , „„ 
gon. At toe death of Kid fotltori'W 
Mayotca, where hgj«ud been-iMtl^l 
his' uncle Jaime, who had -tinti 
island. Having tonceeded^lq 
to Atogon.ahd found 










































'Oku# Jwttted 

--7i--: CiwaAii*, ts® 

OB- aio Mipwion of A ^80 ho ;Btreatod.» Aragonese 
mm^ ^ ft»iiti«n . 114 ;^ w«*te i|» J-rettsh t^foty: 

Jiosma ttiMmuimv AInn»% t.___i -Lti.t.- it..__ 




|''4'j?|)jy'{*Bi;i! 


«i£;t^{ij|ie .biiBMlf -«a ,jRit^ ^ 
Afeteio wemed not to hava' 


M^KUpad W worn wi«B tha^^roniMe of nsDounotogg'l 'WanjeA not, to li#va'iS«l¥" 

«Ba ■ft* «|)pK)liflk> I v^norilkm, a* he aal^eeted &e clergy to ;^ni>nal 

Fn3;iee to thiH Bxeesut* ;'ia • - . * - 

oaaeifce could c6t;«vicodea, he vaa to return vdiuiAarily teUa 

ca^lSnen^t. ChadiaB and Alonso, though- to iholish entiee^-aU - eccht»^A^ immunittoa. ■ Tha ‘i«0@'''. 

Sff. W ^initod pow^f^ Prajjce: asd the pt^ thwtItoJfe 'sequence of these measures was that Faw- Honolnia'lO.' 

5 %** ?* '^ idi^ ihe htogdosa undet ji|»M»t«fdjct. ,AtoitoassWfhP*®d 




ofi, Ui«L:promkd «£ nEmiunc4Q|S(, '119^^ 3^vQ'’)[Lel4 

. and ptoa^ing the appK)liiih> veniarilkth. a* he aal^ee^ the clergy to ;^ni>nal 
f Fnmee to this meesutvi' in service, and Steir pesaessions. to oontrihute the same as 




i 1*^0 »rtT»lKt<ttjtT'-» Sift-')attics 


y’®^^5 ^fi^'the htogdoea under hit M»t«fdiict. .Afonum-vrlif 

^vam pMos-wss ehtmitad, although on eotioitions soiiie^ to yield, and was pardoned en his'^dm4ae of midtihg,jaih' 
wi»thutoi&^{^to:Adonao.i^ F4wiM offered him the hand sstisiaeiioii Ihr h^ mat dl^es. Bo^ ha doiud hi 


of his da 

•-.'_-t' 


the . txiy i>3fomliK>« in USfta wft» sutM^ededJ^ 

ISO died at Jtareelona, in 13?1.; i«d vas SaheUialt, (Redericus Toletanus, book viii.; hJahhajih^# 
L todheri .Js'iho II, (Seo Zprito'a Anadev xu.y ^ ■ ‘ “ 

* ' ' C^-‘ . AW)NS0 in. eneceaded'Ma brother Bancho J^., ',i». 

;,AJ«Uiif,|pOjriij(! son (ff -’daiine II.j ascended the throhe of 1248. B^re Jus accession, tbroiwh some cause not ahtt-’ 
^r|gpn ml32T.\ The Genoese not only fomented djesen^, ciently stated W the historiams, *Se was a po»>r exile in 


Arq^on witoar . ineoenoese not only lomentcd djesen^, ciently stated w the Jnstonams, ne was a po»>r exile in 
td^ ih hia npw conquests of Sardinia, hut even dared to France, when Matilda, tStnmtess of Boulei^-sur-SIer, not 
attack, him in bis own kingdom. They made various only gave him pfoteetkm,.hut, together with her hand, oon,* 


Hits on Catalonia and Valencia but vrere repulsed, ferred on him her states and property. His brother having 

naham Vtie cats aan/1 esmAA^aiAWl aimijMAA trivn Li2..-< J-la^ a ..•.'la'aV.al.ll. .. _-.l - 


hpiAe, tu8 SOQ and successor Pedro rwsed the standard attadked^ like W fatWa tbe immunities of the churchy vwt, 
of rovoB against him, because his father had given some by adecreeof Inn(^ntlV., deprived of the regal autho>. 
phtoBssions to his half-brother Alonso. These dissensions rity, and Alonso entrusted with the admMistlhnw of thu' 


bbokxvU 


Count of Beed9f 


son of Henr 


1 Frugal in flef with the title f where he died ih.l 24 8i 


Having sworn allegiance to the pem, Alonso sailed l^r. 
Lisbon, and on his arrival w'as "received with enthusiasm hy^ 
all classes of the nation. 'His brtdher finding himself .de^ 
serted by his subjects fira to Castile, and after sotoe ffuit-' 
less attempts to proenro his restoration, retired to“T^edoi«' 


of Castile 
aiiiagonist 
treaty was ■ 


r son beoame of age, ho was forced toapplr to arms and confirmed by Alonso's marriage witu Beatrix de Guzman, 


and the Portugueso count being disengaged from his do- from tlie Mohammedans Were not vCrv numerous. He died 

__* l.:., _:_.l .n»n .i.:.*..:__j ......_ 


tohroc enemies, turned his mind to foi-cign aifiiirs. 

He nsscmhlerl liia ai-mv at I’iniiTiKm wJf}, a T-iaw 


in 1279, after a reign of thirty-one years, and wa.s succeeded 
T... 1 .:._TT.«™-. /C,_; ar.;;:.... 


He assembled bis army at Coimbra, with a new to attack by bisson.Dehifis. (See CArorttco Cwtmirirenw'f/ Mariana, 
the infidels. The King of Badiyoz and four other Moorish book xiii.; I.emos, hook xiii.) 

chieftains also ranstorod an army, far superior in numbers ALONSO IV,, surnamod tlic Bratfe ascended the throne 
to that Af the Portuguese. Tbongh the ctmnt had the ad- of Portugal on the .death of his fatbm IJeank in 1325.' 
Tuntago. of a superior positiDn, his soldiers, seeing Uic . im- During his father’s lifetime he rebelled against him tlirougll' 
mense numher of the uuhclieveTS, began to show signs of jealousy of tlie partialityshown by Iannis to his illegitimate 
ftiar. Atojrw encoMaged them With til® of the pro- son Alonso Hehviquez. Severiu' times both tother end, 

tectionvof Hef.ven,. The struggle was severe on botb sides, son were reconciled, and again gave way to tbeir uneon- 
|t*last victory dcobwed tor the Christians. A,n incre- trolled passions, pluh@i% their ui^ortunato hatidn to alt ■- 
^^' to^U^titude oi. Aftie^nS remaned dead on the field, the horroto qf eivu diwtou. Shorty after-totor ltot tocon-' 


An incre- troilcd passions, i 
the field, the horrors, of Sivfl 


toqto;itol'wtwte of.Ain remaned dead on the field, the horrors, qrnivu .dtscora. shortly alter tneir tast recon- 
fnp number of whieh IS esthnated by to® Portuguese effiation Dennft dtod, and Ms toft Aimwq was acknowledged 
'hfttortona, a® In the exultation of victary, the king of Portugal. , , * 

count waif proclaimed king hy his followers, which title His jftst act^'gos'toexjle his illegiftiaate brother, and de- 
be.aaaqmed ftm day, TW hatde was toiight in too prive Mift of hte hmtetos, and even of the Duchy of Albu- 
pUm m .Dutjque* in too province of Alemtojo, to toe year OT®eqnc, which be held by his tfiamage with the Itaire®® ®f 

ItgS. . ' - . . that family. In the early yearsof his reign he tomest entirely; 

^*11 to IfA-af 'A^awuaA At.— ». ixl — f .iL—V.i..29— 9 At.—'——At.'— w—A.—4— Ii iVvvcrtIf ^r« ' 


■ ^ U4l5 J!4p»§6,t0jpktb> assault tUe fortress of Sont^m abiind^oed tbo concerns of the nation to <levo(e liimsolf to 
fteto-toe Saropeha, and put to the sword all its inhabitants his Ikvwirite amusement nfliunting. Through tlto iutrigueli 
■Vjftltout disftnptom of age oy eex. Jn too next year he ofthe Infante duan ManneL he was embroiled With his snn- 
tooik Lisbon, when toe jleut of English crusaders', wba were in-law Alonso XI. of Castile. Scarcely was his dispute- 
g^tog to.-too Iluto £#pd, rendcrod him veiy effhetall as- with toe Castdian s^led, when be had to encounter dis,^. 
HZtance. . lie .gnerWards reduced Cintra, crossed the turboncos of a mpie sm-iousnetiWe, in the unlawful iftter* 
p||g|U8j.hn^ Bgfitoiitouhuifttolf of sevehil, {toitos iQ Esttomk- course ^ 'his son PediM with Inez (la.CastK) hiS 


Hft bwh weakness, and a mistaken zeal fin: toe 'We'Shre'x^ 


{u^ Istpd, 
.afterward! 


aftd In llfiS he redutod'Abtoi^'tof:^^ 

zisgeoftwo nmtos- Jh shorty,^^bnan aimhst 
ipKtftajgl toaa toe yoke of the Sarecens. 

toe fbundet of toe Portoguwje 
if^',V «to®r. ^h-he'ww W u jogislator. Dttdey hi* 







. using the in tbe 

lie nie^ poti^, |fi3 iimbiti * 

In 

the reins of gtwerllment. -^The conduet^ the yoh^ 
it trsfc'wM sufeh ,a« tojsomise a It&jj^y reign ;ijOT 'ffie 
nniitt'let of the regent'jPedro soonigained his favour and 
jdni&^ thh torefa of a citdl tKW, wMw' ^oded with the dotiQ) 
bfllteSl-tedregent., '• ■ 

- 'Id I4#alohso 81^ out an expedition against the Moors. 
I^e landed in Africa with x20,000 in«n. and teolt .ddca!iar, 
m^er, and Tangier. NojtwittatahfBng his partial success, 
R encountered ina;^ rarerstBi- ’' in an hh- 

ibrtanate war With Castile; adft -not long alter, having con¬ 
cluded a peace with that nation, died of the in 1479, 

R 'tR fOrtJ-nlnth j'Saf of his' Ofe; 'and forty-third of his 

AioneoT. collected a Copious Ubn^, and gave his pro- 
tRtRi to all literary persona Ho ifte succeeded by his 


1 


'Afftifuo P; ,• Mariana; book xxi.; ^mos, book xxvi.) 

; ’ Aiil^P^C^TJS is a genus belonging to the natural 
order <?r«nmne«», or grasses, and is distinguished from all 
other British kinds, by its ftowers, which grow in close 




iMd a .keeled, compressed figure, enctosmg a single palea 
8nm thO wse of which arises an arista or beard. It con- 
teind many spwacs, the only important among whffeH is 
Alopecunts praiensis, the meadow fbxtidl grass, a valu¬ 
able plRt to 'flie farmer. It is so mucli larger than any 



t‘I (Atoiwearu Friiltatb.l 

ofHorUtitisb aldntsctittis as to RpaSly recognised, at® from 
PMetoH vreUefUi, whiah it resempR. it “ay R immediately 
kncNth by ite ftot'baving pale®, and by its beard pin- 
e^ding itoto Ita palea aid tot its rfumes. It grows 
commonly in tneatoWa, .Where it torais .rather a coarse, but 
nd oarijr herbage,.-of which cattle are very 
situations it is Invaluable, hgt it brines 

AAlI^ Bast tR. 

English mhos W.N.W. of BriteselfcW sf 




tripns Msisvenggn 
st^t-aw^erf.tjhcwa tjjjmt 

iKd. ., 

Mmulete oamwi Moh<unm«A.lben Oawd 
' ,1 (fdfi, was the hej&ewmJftw S “ 

XSMf wham the AbRside £lahj% jayaBD)- 
lbr)uu3 protection, of ;his throne, :,mtrij^^.witHjhu..i^gn% 
of Emir al .Omara,. or Command.ey-ite.c]^ 
empire, and who,,when nearly seventy-ftvo.y^rs had 
also married a . very^ypugg daughter of tRt,ODlSph, .;,'®W<}l 


Beg died in .^§63, hnd as he left no childn^^bis tupha^ 
Alp Aralan, Whp Rj W then heen tovemor.of Kh<«Sg4aia;' 
sucoeriledhim as sultan of. the Smjukes. .Alp ArslNt^'. 
stored tiie youthful widow ofTogtul Beg-to her fkthaiti 
demanding, at the . same time, ,to be 'appointed Emit 
pmara in the place of his uncle, a request which the eidlldl 
(^Id not refuse. One of the first wta of Alp: A^lawi; 
xeign was to put to death the graiid vizir gf Xogi^ .Bagy 
t^eihw ‘wflth six hundred of. Xus adtorents. Nizam-*!’' 
l^k, wlio was chosen, for, that office by Alp Arsten, has 
(ISpued the reputation of one of the greatest statesmea : of ■ 
Iho East. Alp Areliuii was about to extend his dominions 
by conquests iii Transoxiuna, when a revolt in Azerbyan, 
instigated by Kutulnrisbi required his presence there. He 
defeated the rebellious prince imar the city of Rei, and re¬ 
sumed in the ensuing year (1065) his, conquests in Trans- 
oxiana, while his vizir Nizani-al-Mulk endeavoured to pro¬ 
mote the welfare of the interior, and to advance the interests 
of literaturb and etlucatioii by ostablishing colleges in tite 
principal towns of the empire. The greater hart of Syria 
was at this time already in the hands of tlie Turks, and the 
troops of tho Greek emperor offered but little resistance, to. 
their further progress. Eomauus Piogenes, who came to 
the throne in 1058* resolved to take more vigorous measures 
against them. Jle ioined iris army in person, and defeated 
the Turks in sovertd battles in Cilicia inrd neat Malaria; 
but he was nnsuccesaful in an expeffition against Khelat, 
and was, in 1071, taken prisoner in a battle nee* Malazkurd 
(or Melezghird) in Armenia. Alp Arslan treated him gene¬ 
rously, and on his promise to pay a couBidemble fansom*. 
released him and all the noble prisoners feom their cap¬ 
tivity. But tho Greeks had, in the mOan , time, .placto 
Michael Parapinacius upon the throne, by which oironni' 
stance Wogenes was prevented fiteiti firifllfing his engage* 
ment. This caused a renewal of hostiliriei. Alp Arslan's 
son, Malek Shah, conquered Georgia, while the anlritn him¬ 
self was preparing an oxpbd'hoh .against Triiitestan. 
crossed the Jihon, and edmiaeneed the war by taking iR 
fort of Berzem ; its governor, Yttsstef Ifcthtoh wiw ted 
before Alp Arslari as a prisoner, and when renrmioh«d hi 
him for the tronbte'he had given him by his iRewndriw*; ^ 
less resistance, liecame so incensed, that he rnshed.jw(m 
sultan, and with ariaggef inflicted a moctal woVto toon- 
him. of which he died (1072.) Alp Arslan was bntMS*tet 
Merv in JCliOrasan. Hte son Malek Shah suooeeded hhn. 
id the government . \ . / c yit.b 

AJ^PES, BASSES, (l%« Lew Atpe,) is one qf the-ite-: 
partmeuts formed out of the old Prevenec!, with the addhtetb', 
of tlte rioh valley of Barcetenette, whi«di?w«e inJEtenphi)**- 
It is on the frontier, and hR lb® couhily;_df•Xce, 'm ltoaBfer■ 
rinental dominions of the Kihg of Saredniii, on#ie E.j'on 
the S. it is bounded by the departamgt of.the, Var, ..to the 


W. htethat of 'PauciaSe,i8nd on the N.hy that, of.^ HtefM* 
Aftm (Uigh At^). It lies yiw«^4r JM' tofUdIdO'' 
N. lat. . ,, t, -''c*. ' 

The chief rivor, is the Puranoe, a sapwL etegtoa rWnmh rims, 
near Mont Getovip, passes ri^i^ugh thed»Ml»i^t of the 
Higher Ali^|nA:,ifr Rgararing it 
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» v«B(M however, now AsMei that: 
; witarathf Ae 'Dheye, imordo; paintraj^lo 
l«tf dpp.uil:herds;of ranaj'irhile 
sdowHiiO vayojr <d thoBldonD, is surroamed 
Odjonfaud)^ :)^|iimra^ and (diVe jAtAtatio^. 
■i::>- »■ T-=7,,r.- .iiereajare'' dewwio the,- otiltiiire .'of lih«‘;yiiw'i 
Qipeuined by wood. 'The'p(Md''» 
"^'^miied^ a ocnuiiderabie extent, lliere are salt spragi; 
- W«t paatiffirtae,^''not appear whether they are 
iioW tiuned'^ aceoimt; and mineral waters at the vulage 
■af; (3ieo^ in theiS.W. angle of the department. The de> 
;]wdnMiit contains lead, calamine, some coal, copper, and iron. 
Angular custom prevails among the peasants between 
.9i<dei!Da and bigne, of wrapping the dead in a winding- 
sheets placing tlmm on the roo^of the huts, and covering 
them during the winter with siiow. There are several anti- 
nuitiea in me department, especially the remains of some 
ancient temples near the little town of Riez, near the 
aouthem horaer. Digne is the capital of the department, 
bnti excepting on this account, has few claims upon pur 
notioe. itis Situated in thp midst of mountains, and has steep 
Mid narrow streets, enclosed by old walla Its chief buildings 
are the cathedral, arid the residences of the prefect and the 
bishop. It carries on a trade in dried fruits, and has a popu' 
lation of about 4000. There are a college and a library, as 
well as a society of agriculture. Digno is 465 miles g. E. 
by 8. of Paris. There are some tolerably well-frequented 
warm springs in the neighbourhood; and the small vil¬ 
lage Champtercier, not far off, was the birth-place of the 
pUosopher Gassendi. Sisteron, about equal to Digne in 
population, is 24 miles N.W, of that town, measuring by the 
roM. which takes a considerable cfrcuit. The altar of the 
cathedral is adorned by a fine painting by Wanloo. Barcelo- 
nette,N.K. of Digne, has a population of 17 or 1800; Cas¬ 
tellano, S.E. of Digne, is ratW more populous; Forcalqnier, 
S.W. of Digne, has rather more than 2100 inhabitants. 
Each of these four is the capital of an arrondissement, of 
winch divisions there are five, the remaining one being that 
of Digne. Riez, noticed above, has nearly 3000 inha¬ 
bitants. 

ALPES, HAUTES (The High Alpt), a department, 
lying along the northern boundary of the last-mentioned 
which it resembles in its physical character. The branches 
of the magnificent mountein chain from which it takes its 
designation, peri'-ado it, and form valleys, through which 
the Durance, and the minor streams which foil into it or into 
the Isdre, (another tributary of the Rhone,) take their way. 
The upper part of the course of the Durance is entirely in 
this department; te rises near Mont (Senivre on the eastern 
frontier; it receives on the right the Gursane, the Gyronde, 
and the Buech, a longer stream than the other two, and 
Whhdi does not join the Durance tiU after it has entered the 
department of the Low Alps; on the left it receives the 
StOTies aiM the Gull. The Drac flows first in a westerly 
altd then in a northerly direction, and falls into tlie Isere, 
in the department so called, which athoins that of the High 
Alps on the N.W. The N.E, boundary is formed by the 
mtun ehain of Ac Alps, which separates the French and 
Sardinian dominions; and Ae communication between these 
at Ais part is by Ae pass of Mont Genevre, about 6480 
feet above Ae level ofAe sea. £See Gkmbvrx,M6mt.1 To 
the W' of m department is Aaf rflhnmo. 

Stveral bf 'Ae spmmite in tips demirtment are among the 
loftiest pf the The higitest point is Mont Pelvo^ de 

Vallduite, which is EhgliA feet abmre Ae level of 

Ae sea. ^ Mont y^i^hioh, if not in Ae department, is 
vvdtk tha'Piedmmitese' frontier, is about 12,580 feet hteh, 
MaiM 'Geiiaiw is 11,788 feet high, (M. Brun.) The 
nMjf^tsiiu cover fwb-thirds of tite department, and in 
Ae narrow vi^ys Aa snow ties on Ae ^und so long as 
to'hiqMide Ae operations of Ae frurmer. The slopesi how¬ 
ever/ibrnl^ papAres for Aeep, whiA have fine wool and 
fleA)i and^lbr goats. About l7,0(Kl ateei axe devoted 
to Ae'euUivaiion Ae griqiei nntTml is alw' made.' The^, 
nuant^ of webd-lahd it greater Ateh in Ae depaitinent m 
Ae Low 'AlpSi faeinf ab^ 180,000 sores. Tm nteteru 
witelA of Ate dtetertefteA B ooiteijSenhteV indtedm; 
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said to have been bnitt by C)haxl<®i*g'te. |n lake 
tiers near Gap ii A6 s Tremblihg Meadow/’ a small floaty ■ 
island. (For the heights .of the mountains, see Qr^igAle 
de ^Europe.) ' ■ . ■ ; 

ALPE8,'MARIT1MES> a department fotpMd out of A<* 
county of NiA, and AO princlpalKy of Monaco, wltila Aese 
belonged ifo France, but whten was done away when A^f 
were ceded by France in 1815. 

ALPHABET is the name given to Ae series of lattosa 
used in different countries at different times. term is 
borrowed from the Greek language, in whioh aMut, 
are the first two letten; or if we go a step farther bii^ 
we should derive the word from the Hebrew, - which 
gives to the corresponding letters the. names 
Thus Ae formation of the word is precisely anMOgoiB A 
Aat of our fkmiliar expression, Ae A , B, Cp and naBagt:: 
writers have found a similar origin for Ae LaAi name givmi 
to Ae letters, viz. elemmta, which, it must be nltewed/lMBts 
an extraordinary similarity in sound to Ae Atee-hquillia 
/, m, n; but to make this derivation satisfacte^>|i wiou^ 
be proved that these lettera were at one time Ae modem of 
the alphabet, for pAerwise it would be diAoult to aocount ibr 
the selection of aliiame from them in prefeltence to Ac rest 

Among the different causes which have promoted the 
civilization of man, there is npne, we might' almost say, 
which has been so fruitful as the invention of the cdtenApt:; 
and Ae very circumstance of Aeinuention being easenticl 
to this effect, and therefore preceding it, has <inade, it A 
task of some difficulty to point out the mode in whiA Ae 
discovery was made. for. historiwl evidence upon suA ,a: 
point must be very imperfect. - The. present age, JxA- 
evet, has nearly surmounted this difficulty, and we begin A 
see pretty clearly at least how the; discovery Tnight itxw . 
been made, ;erhaps how it actually wpa made. Ami 
language itself, we might almost infer .d pWomVorigmated 
in an attempt to imitate by the organs of the httmatt voiee 
those different sounds which nature, in her animate and in- ‘. 
animate forms, is constantly presenting to' our eani' By hia 
powers of articulation man could. imTtete those sounds at 
pleasure, and thus recall to the inteda:of;Aose. around hint 
Ae notion of absent objects and pAt actons with which; A* 
sounds were connected. Thus, m its various forms and 
combinations, the single principle of round woidd i#nd m 
vast number of symbols which might he. made AiepipsenL 
at first, the material objects of nature, pt Ac action of Aom 
objects jppon one anoAer. The transfotence of these signs 
from ptfrticular objects, that.make ah inqABaum on Ae eonv 
to Ae -expression of abstract qualitiea, would be governed 
by Ae same principles of association. That such Auat 
have been the origin of spoken language, reason would seem 
to pomt out, and the liistoiteal investigation of the pAjOte . 
strong]^ confirms Ae tbeorf. On Ae other, ban A;; .Ate ' 

language which takes Ae for its channeljpf .^ppni;-. ; 

muuication with the min4, would in its first steps, hpJMMtir 
direct arid more simple. The objeets of neArei«M..nAiAl-' 
of Ae external relations between them wete. pasttj'ipfiATi 
seated to Ae eye wiA mbte or less rudenmte by n. stiA WMMt. 
sand, and by many oAer means of mphteiteAMipil 
even Ae savage may commanA Ytel vAiPt.wn otenpate 
these two modes of language yrhh ette eiudjMte.'We shall snA 
percciw-Aat round is a more epnvenietit fttedinm of oi^ 
nary romihhteeation. if it .be only for As reason that A» 
voice is ev# WiA us, and Apt Ap.par ik.teady tp n»eiv» " 
impresaioOs from every Areptew, nbP^b^w, and arpuaA- 
ns. A deaf Ad dnmb saAge ino sheiim wish U>'. de{deL A. 

• ?? ‘■*4 A* tana Ae sand must firs* c*teh A® attnte' . 

tjoii of his eP tepw^ ^.Ae^ sense, of te|jj.A* 
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AeU to stashed it) pfwMcIi first dtoeeti; 3)0 

fBit}' vbo is to to apply his ear 16 Oite. 

extromity of 7^ result cs a comparison then 

between these twofonttswf langvet^o may. perhaps, be fair!^ 
•tated thvH. The language of j^otorial ranahols is nlcae 
easily inveotej and understiood at ftmt. The otiher, wbm 
enee invented and understood,' is better adapted &r the 
nr^OftiT uses of life, The difficulty of invention, hosteVer, 
to a difficulty that occurs but once; the difficolties in the 
nltiu Use of the language, such as they are, never cease. 
In ti>e lost plaet^ sound travels willumt the aid of light. It 
is therefore natural to conceive tmt oral language would 
approach a comparatively perfect form with much greater 
ramdity than that which addresses itself to the eye. 

But the time would soon come when it vrould be do- 
arable to record &r a shorter or longer time the acts and 
thoughts, and commands and duties of man; and here the 
language of the voice would utterly fail, while the other might 
ensure a continuance of existence, depending upon the na- 
teire of the material on which the representation might bo 
made. In less than a second the sound of tlie human voice 
dies away, but the picture even on the sea-sand lasts until 
Che next tide washes it away; the waxen tablet would pre¬ 
serve its characters long enough for the purposes of epis- 
JUlayy communication; the papyrus, the cloth of linen and 
flOtoeni the bark of trees, the harder woods, the skins of ani- 
ttalS, would retain the impressions upon them for centuries; 
•Bd lastly, bricks, and stone, and metal, under favourable 
Ptoovmatancos, might convey their records to a posterity of 
many thousaod years. Now to represent visible actions and 
visible olneots would, as we have ^eady stated, be an easy 
affiiir, ana the signs for abstract qualities might be obtained, 
as in sounds, upon the principle of association. But in¬ 
stead of forming a new series of associations, which would 
tot easily become generally intelligible, it would no doubt, be 
found more convenient, occasionally, to turn to account the 
already existing language of sound. A few examples may 
perhaps explain our meaning. Visible objects, in the first 
.place, may be directly represented. No pictorial symbol of 
an ox can so readily convey that notion to the mtad as the 
representation of the animal itself, or, in order to save time, 
that part of the animal which is most characteristic of it 
might, and would, be selected; in the present case we 
should prop^ the head of the animal with its horns. To 
signify a visible action, such as we should, perhaps, 

avail ourselves of the fat, as the natural organ for that 
purpose belonging to man, following therein the same direct 
principle of association which has formed the Latin word 
piiguare, to fight, from the element pugnus, or rather y>a,g, a 
fist. In this way wo should form a series of symbols alto- 
getlier independent of the language of sound; but we 
repeat, it would often bo more convenient to make the 
language of visible signs in part dependent upon the oral 
symools. This may be most simply effected by what is in 
fact a species of panning: If, for instance, a symbol were 
rec^uired of an Englishman for the abstract notion ofjrietul- 
t/tip, lie might employ the two .separate signs for a friend 
and a »/np; the first of which we will suppose to be two 
hands elated, the otlicr, of course, a hull with a mast and 
enough rigging to distinguish it from other objects. We 
•houkl thus have two pictorial symbols, which would sepa¬ 
rately excite in the mind first the notions, and then the 
ord names of/riend and *Aip, and the combinations of 
tfaeM sounds would recall that new notion, for' which the 
anietilate sounds of the word friendship are already the 
senvetitional symbol. Books amusement for children 
have been formed open this principle, and we have seen in 
them such a sentenoe as—/ saw a boy swallow a gooseberry — 
formed by iniiting the ^ctures of an eye, a saw, a boy, a 
swuUrny, a goOte, and a berry. 

So far we have only eonsidered what the origin of written 
language might have been. The records still existing of 
tbe Egyptians have enabled iBodem discoverers to deduce 
srith an evidence closely approacliing to certainty what if 
■’^es. The bieroglyphio chafacte*^ of Egypt bear 
» very face of them decided proof that they'are in 
>afigitt piotorial emblems; and that thejuconstitute n I 
—incontrovertibly from the triple B^setfa 
frissrl|kaMi, tos Gte^ version of which expresdy Siffirois, 
that-H i* dSpwe qptitoned in the inscription whs Ordered to 
be^ngnitteu ia fluto oiisrent characlcts; the sacred letters; 

‘ >tt«*. «f tltee^fr^, and tto &eek. The second bf 
> elasSes hU Itoea i 
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initaal teto, or ferhcpk ^6 of the aactod 

pictorial characten as symtobi ef iOhridwad n^haug 
nally confined to the ekprttoto odpfoltoi' ttltotoi Sn<ai,% 
imtance, is their use Ifi thd Of flie 

Kosetta inscription for the name Of Ptolmny iad fii another 
msCTiption for that of (Boopatra. fhelbinSer name 

iwght be expressed hieroglyphieally in our own lll^age by 
the pictures of a pig, a i^, mi oUd, d tibn, and a mouse. 
It should lie added, however, that when the saCted symbols 
are used with this phonetic or voeifi power for royal ffittses, 
they are included in an ova! ring # calrtoKcKe. Tjge'M- 
chonal character seems gt first to bear liftie pp no reBem- 
blance to the hieroglyphic; but a eomparisoh of variofis 
manuscripts that have been found in mummies, coniaiHing 
parallel passages in the tivo characters, has led 16 the c^ain 
conclusion that the enchorial themselves have arisen froih fSift 
degra^tion or corruption of the sacred piefor® chaiaCters. 
Dr. Yeung, in his excellent artielc on Egypt, In Sujiplc- 
mont to the Encychjxedia-BriUmnica, haS' ^eti specintens 
which are perfectly sufficient to establish the connexion. 
The subject, however, of Egyptian writing in its different 
forms requires on investigation of so many details, that 
we must refer out readeis to HiERoctYPHics. We must 
here be satisfied With stating what appears to us to bo a 
safe conclusion, that a language originally hieroglypliic, 
would naturally wear away until tlie characters lo.st nearly 
all trace of their original formation on the one hand, and 
became, eventually, the mere representatives of phonetic 
powers, first, perhaps, as syllables, afterwards as mere letters. 
The Hebrew alphabet again affords double evidence of 
the same nature. The names of the letters, it is well known, 
are also the names of material objects, some of tbc very 
objects, in fact, which would be well adapted to pictorial 
representation. A part of these names, it is true, are ob¬ 
solete in the Hebrew language as at present known, i. c. the 
authority for flieir meaning is solely traditional, as they aro 
not found in the existing writings of the language; but this 
fact, while it affords evidence that the names are not the 
result of forgery, is precisely what must necessarily have 
occurred in those changes to which all language is exposed 
in the long course of ages. We have given a table irith the 
Hebrew names of the. letters, which it will he .seen have 
been lairrowcd, with slight changes, for many other atplia- 
hets. But it will be objected that, in fact, the letters, what¬ 
ever they may be called, bear no pictorial resemblance to the 
objects which it is pretended they represent. If'tlie Hebrew 
characters alone be considered, this objection will not be un¬ 
reasonable. But there is strong reason for believing tliat 
the present Hebrew characters are Of comparativelv modern 
date, and if So, there is nothing very' violent in tfie suppo¬ 
sition that they may have been derived by degradation from 
an earlier pictorial form, as the enchorial of the Egyptians, it 
is now estaMished, arose from the corruption of tlieir hiCro- 
glyphicA But not to rely too strongly upon thcorj', We may 
appeal to what are virtually Hebreu) alphabets, though 
called Phcniciau and Samaritan. In Plate i. (p, 382) Nos. 2, 
3,4, 5, the reader wfil seespecimensof these alphabets. The 
first two are taken from Boeckh's Inscriptions, pp. 523, 527, 
and from the coins given by Mionnet. The Samaritan cha¬ 
racters aro taken solely from Mionnet Now among these, 
we find a few at least, which; even to the sober minded, bear, 
considerable resemblance to the natural objects. The first 
letter in these alphabets, it iS vvell known means aa 
ox; indeed, the terms txlW/, etephas, efajjAdn't of ,the 
Greek, Latin, and English langiiageB, seeto to be deriyed 
from this Hehreik naiM. If in Syria the name was 
extended to the efejdtafit, ju^ as |®e Gtec^a appied their 
term crocodile, prpperily a liiaed, to the thoiiSf^ of the Nile— 
when the word ciino 16 the \«'sterti ttationS in connection 
With the the tolginal Sense would he rogdily lost^ih 

the Set^ndary. Theitrifoane foe nalMthd Same oniitial ms 
Lucas, ^ ®sye tt^eddy stated that the 
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•^boxe' dr 4 B. , 0 X 1 mao, mftM its two ttoras, aud atrs nio ] 
the bar^tuii; Those who ate detdrmiiaed ^ leite itctiidg' 
a'tepieae&Utive 6f en ox tbat 'liu dM a bo(^, ibor 
iiwa, ai^ d twii,, may be asked to acootmt »r tiye aatrono- 
, SKi^ of iu the 2odi^^ 

' Be^d 'tiatiie the letter iftVas eM^aiid ^ 

sto wa» uie name for water. Now a veiy or^tMiry symbol 
^ waiter is a zigzag line, wbieb is no doubt intend to 
miiate . undulation or ripnlnd. We find this symbol ibr 
'aqtMfi^tuin the zadkc, aw tro find it alto in Gre^ manu¬ 
scripts, both for AUfwra the sea, and Siug water, ^ itbniwr 
word haring the symbol inclosed in a large mi^e or thetd. 
the latter having its aspirate duly placed above the waving 
line. Indeed every boy in his first attempt to draw water, 
represents it by a zigzag line. But before we point out in 
tho written characters we look upon as representing 
the wave, or (to be car^dd) as being the corrupted remains 
of what once was a wave, we must premise a few words on 
the characters of the older Western languages. We have 
already asserted our belief, that the Hebrew characters now 
used are of more recent &rm than those in the Phenieian 
and Samaritan alphal<ets—^we will iww go one stop farther, 
and express our opinion, that in many of the characters, 
the Greek tdphobet and the Etruscan (which, notwithstand¬ 
ing its inde^ndent name, is a mere ofiset from the Greek) 
generally present a more accurate picture of the original 
letters than tiiose of the three former alphabets. That all 
these alphabets arc identical in their origin, we will presently 
show in more detail. It is enough here to rely upon the 
evidence of Herodotus, (v. 58) who expressly affirms 
(and he speaks from his personal examination) that the 
iouians received their characters from llie Phonicians, and 
that they were actually called Phenieian. Now, there is 
no doubt that the inscriptions from which wo have taken the 
Greek charae.tera of our plate, are older, at least, than either 
the Phenieian inscriptions givers in Bocckh, or the coins 
which furnished Miunnet with his characters. Hence, we 
may naturally expect to find at times in the oldest Greek 
characters traces of a higher antiquity and purer forms 
than in those which pass under the more venerable names 
of Hebrew, Phenieian, and- Samaritan. The more wave, 
then, we contend, was probably the original form of the ?nem : 
the initial or concluding stroke of the wave becoming, by a 
kind of liuurish, longer than the others, leads to the so-called 
Etruscan and Greek forms in columns 6, 9, 14, 15, 16, 18. 
This long descending stroke takes a bend in the Samaritan 
and Hebrew characters towards the left; as was not unna¬ 
tural in a language where the words run in that direction. 
By a comparison of the ginwl, nun, agin, and pe, and per¬ 
haps ciiph, with the corresponding letters in tlie other alpha¬ 
bets, the reader will perhaps be induced to ascribe the bottom 
strokes, wlrich in these letters also run to the left, to the same 
accidental origin. This supposition is strongly confirmed 
by the fact, that the cdph, nun, pe, and Uadi, when they are 
the ilnal letters of a word, omit this appendage, and in its 
place have the pcipendicnlat stroke merely continued in the 
same direction downwards, a little beyond its usual length. 
Our last example shall be from ayin, which is at once the 
name of a letter and the word which signifies an eye. The 
eye happens moreover to he an hieroglyphic character of the 
Egyptians, and, therefore, we cannot bo surprised to find it 
among the Hebrew symbols. Nay, if we may believe Cham- 
polUon, the picture of an eye in the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
was actually Used at times for an o, exactly as ayin by the 
Hebrews. . Now, though an eye might be represented at first 
with tolefiible precision, it would, in the inevitable course of 
degradation, soon become a mere oval, or rather circle (for 
the eyes of animals are generally oiroular) with a small dot 
in. the centre to mark the piipil. Such a character is actually 
tound in our Greek series of alphabets, Plate II, Column 
21, iStc. The form afterwards lost its inserted point, and at 
times was corrupted into a lozenge or even a triangle. In Dr. 
i^oongv successive plates of parallel nassoges from Egyp¬ 
tian ® S. (Mncycl. Brit. Supp. PI. 78. N-) the reader may see 
an emblem, consisting, like our own, of a oiiele with a point 
in ic gradually wearing down in MSS. less and less care¬ 
fully written, until it b^mes at firet a mere eirde, and then 
tontetbing nwe like a triangle. After what has been said, 
wa heed hardly riwat thto Wq Bgbrew form apMon agidn 
in> very cerri^i^ state. A tafi baa lnen ad.d^ upon the 
minoiple explu^ tboyef and thq oarelMs writer (as fa the 

>ttor, Ji; Otean Am te adM in* 
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may be contjp jbad in negily aU &«ir foniiB. ' I1ioM> Idbo 
examine the cBanges of Inttam, will not be surpriied.'fllit 
what was at first an aoeident^ bebeflie at last a fixed mM fin 
the {fonnklipn. We shall noMi zee' (rihet mstanoea 
'facts''' '■ 

But befrsre We ptobeed to an exattiBBBoniM the alpbabeto 
given in oto plates, it may be nSMbl to 'OWaidar the diatri- 
bution of articulate tonnns aihbhg the vobels, EcitiidS,’'imd 
consonants. Attempts., have been nade By soine iWitonito 
determine the numb^ of distinct sounds which tho humain 
voice is capable of producing. A little consideration woidd 
have shown them, that they were attempting to Ihnlt that 
which was essentially infinite. The vmvel tounds all rim 
into one another in a continuous gradation. The same is 
true of those modifications of sound Whieh we cdl consonants, 
and likewise of the liquids. At the some time it is, of course, 
necessary that a limited number of symbols should be 
employed. Of these some nations will employ more, some 
loss, but few have over made use of so many as thirty, 
unless, indeed, we include those alphabets whieti consist of 
syllabic symbols, and then, of course, the consonantal syl¬ 
lables will be multiplied in the proportion of the simma 
vowels. The vowel sounds are usually placed in the order, 
a, e, i, 0, u, such being their suecession in the various alpha¬ 
bets of Europe and westem Asia; but if we wish to place 
them in that order, which marks their relation to one another, 
we should write», e, a, o, «, or in the opposite order k, o, a ,», t, 
Mr. Willis, in a paper in the Cambridge Phihtimhiotd Tnm- 
actions, has shown by experiment, that the Afferent vpwM 
sounds mecy be produced artificially, by tlrntwing a current 
of air upon a reed in a pipe, and tbi^ as the pipe is lan^h- 
enod or shmtened, the vowels are successively produesa in 
the order above given. When a door creaks, or a cat equeau^ 
wo have experiments of the sanre nature, at least as regaida 
the result, for in both these cases we may often detect tlm 
due series of the vowels. Thus, the word mew would be 
more expressively written mieanu. In all these remarks we 
speak of the vowels as possessing those sounds which are 
coimn 'n on the continent, not those which are peculiar to 
ourselves; viz., i like ee, e like tqr, e aa in/aimr, O as in 
bone, u as oo in food. 

The liquids again should be written in the orderr, i, n, m 
beginning from the throat and advsmcing along the palate 
and teeth to the lips; or in the reverse order. Ihe other 
letters have often been divided according to ttieir oigasis i 
1st. the guttural and palatals, g (as before a), k (wtth c^}; 
gh, ch (as in the Scotch loch); A, with perhaps eg, g, «x4 
wA. Sndly, dentals, d. t; dA (ae tA in this), (A (as a 
thing); z, s; zA, (like cA in ckureh), eh; / (asinEngheh), 
y (as in French). 3rdly, labials, A, !►,• ®>/»»d w. Barbape 
the four last of those we have included among the dentals 
partake in an equal de^ee of the palatal character. In the 
above enumeration of the consonants, we have placed filst 
in their respective series, those commonly oidled the mMdle 
(or medial) letters-g, d, b; then the tenuee, or mored^icate 
letters k, f, p; and then the aspirates; but as each class 
presents two forms of the aspirate readily distinguished by 
the car, and as these pairs of aspiiUtes stand in the same 
relation to one another as the medUl and tenuee, we have 
throughout placed what we may perhaps call the middle 
aspirate before its delicate relative, viz., gh before ed, or x; 
dh before th; o before f. Perhaps among the labials, »,/, in, 
may be considered as aspirates ; if so, they are still in their 
proper order. So among-the six sibilants Kiwin alter the 
dentals, it appears to us, that z, eh, and the English j, stand - 
respectively to t, sA, and the French y, in the same tolatum of 
mediate to tenuee, and they ore arranged awrdingly. Tm 
loiters y and w are eui generis, and are, ^indeed, mtinm'fnly . 
related to the vowels, naving an affinity to the 
extremities of the vocM series, y, i, e,a,o, *t, toy M»S twM 
we may consider the commencement of the Mries M con¬ 
nected with the throat, and the termination witii tfae lips; . 

A tabular arrangement, in whieh the medKoi* tenue^utna 
aepirated ^tters ore placed in vertical oetumns. white mose 
belonging! to the same organ <mo colleoted in honsonm 
rows, af&ds a good view irf f But the 
pedoD furnishes da anangemenVj^ierior to' that of • 
square for the twelve rdated consdhants riven Wow j wm 
for the sfiManta, the angular points of the prism vqy be 
emidoyed; while the .vow^ (i«l liqiwli *eq*Bte 5 
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2. Sibilantt. 



4. Vowels. 
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In the preeoding porallelopii)edoi>, the three horizontal 

f ilanes, beginning from above, represent the guttural or pa- 
Btal, the dental, and the labial letters. The front vertical 
plane includes the aspirates, that at the back, the non-as¬ 
pirates. The left vertical comprehends the medial letters, 
that on the right the tenues. Every letter is, of course, at 
the intersection of three of these planes, and may be de¬ 
fined accordingly. 

A distribution of the letters according to the actual nature 
of the sounds is of considerable use in the examination of 
those numerous euphonic and dialectic changes which occur 
not only in the polished language of Greece, but also in those 
languages which are inconsiderately called barbarous. But 
no single distrttration will at once present to the view all 
the relations of t|je different letters. Not merely are the 
several letters in each of our horizontal, and to a certain ex¬ 
tent also in the vertical, divisions interchangeable with their 
neighbours, but the twelve consonants arranged in No. 1. 
are in fact also related to the liquids; and even to the vowels. 
As these consonants extend from the throat to the lips, so do 
the liquids, and the vowels also, y and » being formed in 
the back of the month, u and w at the lips. In fact, the 
principle of lengthening the votral pipe, which gave Mr. 
Willis the series of vowel sounds, is nothing more than 
what is done in the human mouth. To piwluce the 
first sound, wz; shorten the tube of the mouth; for the 
last, we extend it to its utmost length ; and in inter¬ 
mediate degrees for the vowels between the two extremes. 
In comparing, therefore, pur ordinary consonants with the 
liquids and vowels, we fin'd, as we might expect, g closely 
related to y, as our language in its older forms, and even its 
existing dialects, fully establishes. The intermediate d 
again has an affinity for I, «; and b, at the labial extremity 
of the consonants, is intimately related to m, w, and a, at 
the corresponding points of the other scries. To make our 
views include the whole body of letters, it remains to he 
observed in the first place, that had the nasal organ been 
considered, we should have had a series m, n, ng with their 
intermediate sounds depending partly upon tlie nose, and 
partly upon the lips, teeth, and palate, respectively. In 
the Sanscrit alphabet, the series of guttural, palatal, lingual, 
dental, and labial consonants, have an « belonging to each 
class with a distinct symbol. That which belongs to the 
guttural series is a sound analogous to our tig in ringing. 
llie nasal of the labial series is of course m. The other omis¬ 
sion of our tabular view is the letter h, which, when pronounced 
at all, is a faint representative of the guttural aspirate ch. In 
tite Hohrew alphabet, the names cheth and keth are given 
indiflbrently to the eighth letter, and the etymology of every 
language would supply e^inples of the connexion." 

Having endeavoured Irf; ange the letters of the alphabet 
upon some principle, we oknnot pass over in silence tne ap¬ 
parent conftiSioH'fn'thie alphabets we have been speaking .of, 
the Hebrew and Greek. That the order observed in the 
latter is borrowed froin thn former can scarcely admit of a 
question, ^ot though ^ ehu of the Hebrew has no cor-, 


;reraondiug a}p1>a^VA..^ jjrt:;. 

weuluiowathat it ihmm bad sii^ g.ooriel^.tive in 
at leart in-powor; wa 4 .,«^ thq diga^wo was actufpy lo«;, 
from the 8 i«h plaei) is ^vedfr^ 8 ie, gap at that zii' 
the numerical use of the Greek alphabet, and the clumsy 
contrivance of flllipg it up by the letter ^ ^ positiwii of 
the letter F in the Roman alphabet is a propf in confirma¬ 
tion. The t$adi of the Hebrews can never have had a place in 
the Greek alphabet, but the following letter koppa most as¬ 
suredly had, as is proved horit-hl the existpiiceof thi^letter 
in many of the older Greek inscriptions, arid the oolni WCro- 
ton, and no less decidedly by the insertion, as before, of a 
numerical substitute, which even retained the name of doppa. 
It may bo observed 4oo, that the Latin q, of the same power 
and form, corresponds also in position; and the close con¬ 
nexion between kema and g is further confirmed by the fact, 
that as q is generally used solely before u, m kcjma is tardy 
used except before o, as in the coins of Cos, Corinfli, and 
Syracuse. The sehin and sin of the Hebrew have in their 
own alphabet not merely on identity of form, except in the 
diacritic points, but bear also the same numerical value, so 
that they must be considered as one in their origin. At tau 
the Hebrew series terminates, while the Greek odds first a v, 
then a f, a X. a Y', and an w. Tliat some of those did not 
belong to the early Greek alphabet is proved historically. 
The w apfiears rarely before the year 40$ u.c. ; Y”* X. and 
<?, were represented by d>S, KH. uH, and v or Y appears to 
lie only a variety of the ayin, to which it bears a strong re- 
setniiliini'e in form. The letters o and « moreover in all 
langiiiiges are so closely related in power, that the one might 
almost supply the placo of the other, as is actually the case 
in the Etruscan, which had a u, but no o. It is not, there¬ 
fore, a very bold thing to assert that the early Greek alphabet 
terminate*! at the same point as the Hebrew. There is, how¬ 
ever. a difficulty which should not be neglected. It has been 
a common assertion, that the old Greek alphabet consisted of 
only sixteen letters. But Pliny and Plutarch seem, in the 
first place, to be the sole authority for the statement; and the 
assertion of the former, that Pnlameiles in the time of the 
Trqjan war (!) added G, E, ty, X, and Simonides Z, H, 4r, Q, 
is foil of so many difficulties that belief could not reailily 
be given to him, even were there no counter authority. For 
upon w'liat principle could the Greek letters have attained 
their present order, if they were introduced according to the 
chronological arrangement given by Pliny ? But fortunately 
in the very passage of Pliny referred to, (vii. 56, or 57,) be 
gives another statement from Aristotle, differing from his 
own in several particulars, but it must be confessed not more 
satisfactory. They mutually serve, however, to weaken the 
authority of each other. In enumerating the sixteen letters 
it may be obsen’cd that tlie long vowels H, H, the double 
letters Z, SC, +, the aspirates 4>, X, O, arc excluded by Pliny. 
In defence of 11,4', X, 4* we say nothing; but the eliarnc.ter 
H certainly did exist, not indeed as a long vowel, but as an 
aspirate. Thus with the digamma, the letter H (cheth) and 
the theta the old alphabet possessed a complete trio of aspi¬ 
rates : so erroneous is the notion that they should all lie ex¬ 
cluded. Lastly, as for Z and S, the circumstance of their 
situation corresponding precisely to the sain and samech of 
the Hebrew would induce us 1 o defend them, even at the 
risk of supposing (if such supposition be necessary) tliat, in 
their original power, they were not double letters. We do 
not, however, mean that the vert' characters existed, but 
that sibilants of some hind occupied their places. The precise 
correspondence of the Greek and Hebrew alplutbets in the 
order and power and names of the letters is an argument 
of much stronger weight than any testimony from such 
careless and late writers as Pliny and Plutarch. 

But we are digressing too long from the question about 
the principle which governed the first arranganleiit Of the 
Hebrew or old Greek alphabet, if principle there be. Though 
wo cannot satisfactorily aci^ount for the whole order forougii- 
out the twenty-two letters, there are certainly traces of some 
regularity in the arrangement. We find first the simplest 
of the vowel sounds followed hy^ the three medials, 0, 7 , t; 
then another vowel, followed, with some irregularity indeed, 
by aspirates corresponding in order to the above con^nants, 
vau, cheth, theth, no bad npreaentatives of p, x< Then 
again we have a vowal t, followed soon after by three con¬ 
sonants related to each either, after we fin< 

a fourth vowel o, and aftor it* in a litfle d&ordor it must be 
allowed, pi, hoppa, fait. It oanhot-frell he a mere accident 
i^t the several eiatses of labials, pedatals,and dentals oocur 



M |MiR}y traoti>^ ihe diffinmit parts of th« ^ri«g, |m4 
•Iirtirf in me same oi^c^. It will, perhaps; liew tw ^ l 
seiTsd, that in there remarks we are nninteiftiimaUf eon*’ 
flnmtig the assertien of Pimp and Pltttareh about the six^ 
teed liters, the more so as Plutarch speaks of ftmr qha^ 
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Additional Amharic 
Letttrs. 


• Th. aame of 0i» «th l«K«r. tnS id.o«» ww. .«« ojwn to do«H •«tlw 
OH of Itai .amo ohamirtn io th« tol>M»e{-36 ai^r. to imjilv that 11 bu 
tbcMood of^b, or M»«hin» .ImUoir. T^ilifopk !• « ryltoWe 
and II haa a •jr.taUi of aiMlttoiial markr or raodiJoatlMia ortbo 1»^«. toaAy 
las a aTianSaor vo«b Ml unlike the iwlnla of the Hebrew. We hue* i)ut 

thought It MOOMaiy .ip loi^ tlMtoe."-S« Ijudplf. 


temions. Tlie ehie<i^t^ fo auch an ex|3anatipn <^.|beir 
statements js to be found in the dtfflcaittjr of ^ag;i^%| d, 
language to exist h sibilant'; otherwise w ahsenee 

of an r might readily be sujimlied by I, as is hctoally tixi 
case in some languages. 4* »»' mbilant, however, the 
might possibly represent that sound. 

Tho acuompanying ^ates require a. fow mmarfcs in adds* 
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•Modern Fbw»r: 
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te to whi^ ktf bam Bbftady ««id, 7be firat flatatMiftdHt 
^phabets ranniDg ftrcan the right to the left, ft peotace 
which seeiostofaa.'veheeQ eerliettheQ thatirhiohia now gene¬ 
rally adopted. JSerodotns tells us, <11. 36.) that such, too, 
was the prMtioe of the Egyptians, and his asseFtion is coh- 
firnmd hy a considerable number of the existiflg iBSoriptioni, 
among which, however, soma are found running in the 
opposite direction, and still more atrongod vertically. The 
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(Atfariliutod to St. Jerome.) 
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, and 'fhaw wen' mdat --tiMksiam' -of" Itothi tosw^ttoM 
the sene pecu&ritjr. Jliitong the Greeks, there'were -fttoaf ' 
modes of writing, otto vertical fscesvtdot' or cofeteM^toitolf 
and three boriContai, oto, one with the words rtuMang to 
the left; another, which soon prevailed over the rest, tuil^ 
towards the right; and a tlurd, in which the direction* hf 
the lines alternated, as in the course Of a plough, ftnm 
which idea, inscriptions of this kud are saM to be written 
fiov-aTpofy Sev,or ox-iuning-wise. This last method mult 
have been much more oonwinient tha% bur present broad 
sheet of letter-press, in which the eye, on arriving ot the 
end of a line, requires a nioo perception of a straight line to 
bit the commencing point again. The seeond and third 
plates give numerous specimens of the Greek alphabet, which 
are taken chiefly from Boeokh’s great work, now in progress 
at Berlin, and the numbers written after the titles at the 
! head of each column refer to the order of the inscriptioiis in 
that work. 

The several inscriptions which have ihrnished these al¬ 
phabets exist in the following forms 

No. 14. In two flutings of a Doric column brought from 
the island of Melos, now in the Nanian Museum—^No. IS. 
On a bronze tablet found in i?83 in Italy near Petilia, 
north of Policastro : it is in the Borgian Museum at 
Naples—No. 16. On a vase discovered in a se^mlchre near 
Corinth. (See Dodwcll, ii. 196.) —No. 17. On a votive 
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Alphabets from right to left. 
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Compare tliofoma of y (the third letter) in columha 16 
and 21; of « (fourth letter) in 21, 23, and the Latin D; of 
« (fifth letter) in SO, 38, and 34; of/i in 30 and 32 j of «■ in 
30, and the Roman Pin 1, 2, 3,4; ofp in 20 and 21; of o in 
31,32, and 33; our own u and v, both derived fiwm the 
game Latin character, &c. Again, in incisions the different 
lines wldch constitute a character will be generally of uniform 
thickness, but when a split reed or ^uill is employed, the 
strokes in one Erection will bo thick, in the other fine. 
Such has clearly been the origin of the existing Hebrew 
forms. A principle of corruption, not less piMfcrful, is the 
desire of rapidity, which is most readily obtained by con- 
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Uecting the different pacts eff a letter together, so that Um 
whole maybe produced % one movement of the instrument, 
or, more strickly sr^kiiiw, without raising the instrument 
firom the surface. Thus the < in 30 seems to be made 
four separate strokes, such is certainly the case uw 
Roman letter in column S| hut Qiat in 33 requites ohly tfro 
movements, and that in 34 but one. In the same way may 
be compared the forms of q in 36 and 37; (ff {in 30, 33, 
36; of IT in 37 and 38; of t in and 37, Sus. But there 
may bo several ways of effecting this inject; a letter 
moreover may be commenced at different points, and hence 
arise double or more forms fur the saitie Imter, even at the 
same perioil: compare /3 in 37 and 38; c in 34 with our own 
small running c, &c. This principle of rapidity carri^ a 
step farther leads to the connexion of succeroive letters. In 
this way are formed what are called tlie cursive letters, which 
run on in continuous succession. Such modes of writing 
were no doubt common in very early times ; and as regards 
the Romans, we ate not left to mere conjecture, as the Bri¬ 
tish Museum contains an inscription of to kind on papyrus, 
which is referred to the second or third century. Lastly, a 
fanciful love of variety shows itself in all to works of 
man, and in none more thon to arbitrary variations of let¬ 
ters, particularly those at the beginning and end of words. 
These several causes of change were more active, when 
nearly all writings wore produced by the pens of individual 
writers. In modern times, the art of printing has tended 
strongly to create a unity of form, and will be the best pro¬ 
tection against future change. 

Having spoken thus generally of the alphabets given in 
the four plates, we will now remark ujxin each eharaelcr in 
succession. 

Of the letter A, one of the oldest forms, it appears to us, 
is in column 10 , 25, or 3. The greater part of the oUier 
forms arise from to different inclinations of to cross stroke, 
which in 7 runs from tho extremity of one of the main 
strokes, and in 2, 4, and II is too much inclined even to 
meet the opposite side. No. 2 again is a mean lietwecn 4 and 
I, and shows how the Hebrew form has originated. There 
was also an old Itahan form of this vowel, which may be 
de.scribed as formed from the n in 31, with a diagonal lino 
running from the lower extremity on the right to to opim- 
sitc angle ; it was in fact the character in 14 or lf>, with ,v 
square instead of a round or pointed top.—Of B it need only 
be remarked, that the Samaritan and Phenician forms show 
the progress of degradation between the Greek and the cor¬ 
rupted Hebsew.—The forms of P are chiellv remarkable for 
the different positions of the angle which comstitule tho 
letter. The round form in 6 , 10 , and 10 is also found in 
the coins of the cities Gcla, Agrigentum, and Regium. 
(See Mionnkt.) The third letter of the loitin alphabet has 
this form, and once jtossessed the same power, lienee, tho 
oldest orthography of that language presents tnarittralun, 
leciimes, for mapstratus, legiones, and it is known that tho 
common name Cains was pronounced Gains, and indeed was 
so written by the Greeks.—The form of the Hebrew daleth 
may be traced through the Samaritan from the Greek, in 
precisely the someway as the beth. The difference between 
the Samaritan or Phenician letters for daleth and those for 
beth consists solely in the lower stroke thrown out by the 
Utter from the perpendicular, and the same is the case with 
the Hebrew letters; in both, the triangular or circulai- top has 
degenerated into a thick line.—The form of £ in J U is very 
anomalous and very rare. Of the other forms the Samaritan 
is again purer than to Hebrew.—The next letter has been 
the subject of much controversy. The form in 8 , 10 , and 1 . 6 , 
may perhans be considered as the parent of all the rest; and 
again the Phenician has to advantage over to Hebrew, 
the form in 2 being intermediate between 4 and 1,— 
The xain Iwars a faint resemblance to f of No. 9, which is 
the oldest form of that Greek letter, and from which to late 
forms are derived, upon to simple principle above men¬ 
tioned, of completing a letter at one movement, and there¬ 
fore substituting the diagonal stroke for to perpendicular. 
—The next letter has gone through violent changes both in 
form and power. Its original power seems to hive been a 
guttural eh, which would naturally wear away into an ordi¬ 
nary aspiriite; or perhaps more ■corrobtly, it may lie stated, 
that its first power, as in to other letters, was syllabic, vi*,, 
che, which became Ac, and in to Greek language eventually 
only e. The two Hebrew names of the letors cheth, heth, 
and to Greek form eta, all bear evidence in favour of such 
a su])poiition, and it would be difficult otherwiM to awutt&t 




,«»sinffulM fwt] itat tie same H was at dine 

' rtAe tlfo Ofifeelt retwesentative'of an aspirate, aiterwanis ef 
an initial Ae, and nnally of a long e. In No. Zfi df Batell- 
•6 is tfe long vowel f, and so in 30 of Plate III. and thpso 
which totle^. In all the others which precede, it is an as- 
j^rated coM'sonant. . With regard to the various fmins, the 
char^jer in .?, 4, 6 , 9 , 22 being supposed to be the purest. 
No; 2 i| half-way between the Hebrew on tbe one band, and 
i s on the other. But tbe Greek form did not stop here. 
When the letter JI was appropriated as a voWel, the as¬ 
pirate gradually lost its seooiid pillar, until at last it ap¬ 
peared in the first of the two forms given in the Hera- 
cleati tablet, tbe second in that column being, as we have 
just stated, the .representative of the long vowel. This 
form of thO aspirate apiHsars in many manuscripts above 
the initial letter of the word, but was eventually further cor¬ 
rupted into a mere comma, thus ('). There exists, it should 
be stilted, a story, that the Greeks derived their aspirate in a 
mode somewhat different from the above statement. The 
letter H, we arc told, was cut into two parts, each consisting 
of a pillar and half the cross stroke; the first half being em¬ 
ployed as an aspirate, ,tho second as what they call a soft 
hrcattling, by which is ihi)^ simply the ahsem-e of an aspi¬ 
rate. A character to denote the absence of a sound is, it has 
been justly remarked, sovitcthiiig new in alphabetic writing; 
and, in fact, it is now a common belief, that the soft breath¬ 
ing and its supposed representative are the mere creation of 
grammarians ; at any rate, tlic supposed character for tlie 
soft breathing is found in no inscription whatever, and in no 
manuscript of any antiquity.—Of the next letter it need 
only ho stated, that the llehrcw character is generally con¬ 
sidered bv modern Hebraists as a mere T, and it is often 
called Of the rorf the Samaritan form seems even 

more pcrieet than the Greek in 'J, 10, 11, IJ, Ij, Ifi, 17. 
The thii'd of these, however, Irears a close allinitv to the 
Hebrew. The forms in 12 and lu are gradually approach¬ 
ing the’ straight lim;, which afthrwartls prevailed.—The j 
kappn in 21 is a mean helween the more perfect in No. 9 
and tlie Hebrew C(iph. —The next letter lias a great onifor- 
mity throughout, the chief difii.rence tuniing upon the dif¬ 
ferent position of the angle as in Iho f^nmriiii; hut it may 
he observed, that the forms in 27 and 2 ti closely api)ro,viinato j 
to the Plicnician and llehrcw in I, 2, .'1. Of u and e we ^ 
have spoUeii hefcrc.—The Sunn-rh and Greek I present i 
many ditlicnllios. Their forms, in the first place, have no I 
similarity ; the Greek letter Is r.a)oly met with in old in- j 
scriplions, os it was common to employ in its place the % I 
and n, as may he seen in 2.1 and 29 (or else na as in the i 
Nanjan column.) The X given in 9, tliouuh found iu j 
Greek, i.s more eomnion in Latin : yot even in this language j 
the old insrri|)timis generally have XS nitlier than X alone; ! 
so that it vvmild seem that here, too, the X had iiriginally the | 
power of the Greek x- The reason why the Greeks gene- I 
rally wrote XS ratlier than KS or I’S, was most prohahly { 
hucause the letter »ri"niu has something of the tiuture of an [ 
aspirate, as Payne Knight contends. Upon the same prin- ; 
ciple they wrote for % or ps. (See column 29.')— The j 
letter iit/in is the subject of controversy, some calling it a 
nasal consonant, others a giittural, others a vowel o. The j 
first and thii'd asserlions seem more at variance than they 
really arc, lor the close connexion between the two sounds 
n and o is well marked in the Purtugucse tongue i;i the 
pronunciation of such words as .loiio, the representative of 
our John 01 Johann. The Romans too thought it enough 
to write Pluto, wheie the Greeks wrote Platon, Lastly, if 
the vowel and liquid scales that have been given above he 
applied to one another, it will he found that the liquid « 
ought to have an affinity to the vowels o and a,* in the 
same w’uy that the lip liiiuid m is related to u and and the 
pklatul I (witness the mmiiVe sound of the French U) to j)> k 
and a. - llut, to proceed, the Hebrew pie has, it has already 
been oltserved, a stroke at the bottom which ap|)ears to have 
something of the nature of a flourish. Remove it, and the 
identity of tlie remainder with the Greek is self-apparent. 
The difference bet" con the Greek ll and the Roman P is 
chiefly due to modern printers. The Greek had almost in¬ 
variably its second leg much shorter than the first, and the 
Roman P very tardy had the circular bend completed so 
a.s to reach the main shaft. See the plates, and, above 
all, compare tlic Etruscan P in 7 with the Roman P in 

» Tlic ournicitria bctwrcB « nnd Uw lin»l nnsiil# i» cxWWtcd In tlic Ionic 
tlipUuublt) form uf Iho »ccii»tvtivos of flic third UeeWn 
tfbd. nfid Ihc Omftk TJnmcrnlsi VxiK/iVra* » comimtcd "ith tlwi Latm. 
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tv. S.-iThe ietfw has no representative'intlieterqek 
alphabet, unless, indeed, it bear any relation to t he .Greek 
figurccalled sai^t, which, however, was never used, as.lkt as 
it is known, for an alphabetic character; and secondly, even 
as a numeral, it does not oceupy the place between *■ and 
A(»y>a.—In the koma, the Hebrew, or perhaps rather the 
Phenician, has a fuller and a more per^t form than the 
Greek; but he this as it may, the.connexioh between them 
requires no comment.—If the pin 9 or 11 be the earliest 
form, the privation of the rest is simple. The Hebrew 
has suf&reo the same injury as in hetk and daleth, a cooi- 
parison with whicli will remove all doubt. In 3, |3, and 
more fully in 22 , 24, 27, we .sec the origin of the Roman 
r.—The original lorra of shin was perhaps as near the 
Hebrew as any of our characters; but, in fact, the difference 
between the shin in ] and 4, and the Greek sigma in 9, 14, 
1 .'), 10, 17, 20 . &c., or the Etruscan iu 0, depends solely 
upon the altered position. The relative situation of the 
several strokes among each other is the same in bdth.— 
The next letter, sin, should perhaps have been omitted, 
as the difference between the power of sin and shin arises 
solely from the position of the poiiyf wliich is near the right, 
tooth in shin, near the left in sin. So eonipletely are the 
two cliaraelers ono in their origin, that tViey stand for the 
.same number in thi; series of Hebrew letters.—The T in 0 
would he a fit and proper parent for all the other tbrms. In 
the Uireo characters, 1, 2, .1, 7, 8 , the cross stroke has hod 
an unfair preponderaneo to one side, as is tlie case again in 
our modern small character. In the Hebrew a little (lourish 
lias added to the ditference.—'The next letter, it has been 
already observed, seems to have grown out of the mjin. Its 
forms vary, hut not unintelligihly. The modern u and ti are, 
it has been already said, Ixitli derived from the Latin form, 
which had the double power of our consonant «v “” 4 ; 
vowel u .—With regard to f and x. we find in 14 the dhtiblo 
forms used before they were adopted.— Of the mention 
has been already made,— n brings us to the'close; and it 
may he sufficient to observe, that among the forms given to 
this letter by Mionnet, in his work on antient coins, oneeon- 
sists of an ordinary o lying upon a horizontal straight line. 
This has led to the notion that the letter W'as thusei'iginaliy 
formed to mark a long o, and, in confirmation oMsis liotien, 
(he letter H. as written in No. 9, was appealed tof which 
it was contended wsis formed in like manner from the letter 
E, with a iierpendicular stroke on the tight. The form of 
in . 12 , would appear to he made up of the letter' ayin or 
0 repeated, precisely as our own w has its form as well as 
name from a repetiiinn of u or The letter u> as well as 7 
were not used in public documents !tt Athens until the 
year 4 0 ;i 11 . c., when Euclid was Archou, but it must not 
he supposed that the letters were then invented, for, as 
Payne Knight has obs< rve(l, the le appears on the coins 
of 'Gelon. who died 4 78 n. c., and the »/ on very aptient 
coins of the Regians. Still in early times it was the. ordi¬ 
nary piaclivc to use o and < for both long amrsliort vowels. 

In forming a table of the real Roraawich'araeterg, there is 
some difficulty from the cinuimstance, tlnat nearly all these 
who report antient inscriptions take the liberty of using 
moilcrn characters. Of those given in plate 4 , the first 
is Irotn the fuc-similo of the Bacclinnalian inscription given 
by Drakcnhoich in the seventh volume of his Z.fi'y,' the date 
of vvhioh is fixed at 186 B. c., by the names of the consuls 
given in the derrec. This iiiEcription is in the Cai.sarean 
Museum at Vienna. The second and third columns are 
from an inscription given by Mallei, in hi.s Istnna Diplo- 
malica, p. ;?8, and here the date is fixed to the year 27 x.D., 
in the reign of Tiberius, by tire names of the consols, 
M. Crassiis Fnigi, L. Calpurnii.s Piso. Column 4 is from 
the same work of Mallei, p. .11, and belongs to the year 68 
or 69, as is determined by the mention oftlie Emperor Galha. 

the.so inscriptions are of very coarse execution. Fac¬ 
similes of some very antient inscriptimis are also to he 
seen in the works on Herciihineum and in Muratori. 'The 
characters of the Mtxliceau MS. of VirgiL preserved at 
Florence, arc takeif from Burraann’s engraved speeimcri. iu 
tlie first volume of his edition of that author, p. .\x.\vi. 
of the Prqfaco, The remaining alphabets of that |)latc are 
from Astles Origin of Writing. The separate alphabets, 
beginning with the Coptic and ending with tbe Runic, are 
(ihietly from the French Eftcythpieedia. 

The Roman alphabet reqiiircs but little comment. It 
has been seen how completely- it agrees with the Greek. In 
the order of the letters the only violent diff erence consists in 
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the insertion of the G after F, but what place could he better 
suited to it than the position of Z, a character which had no 
correlative in the Latin series? Our modern grauunius, 
indeed, mve both y and *, but Suetonius tells us indirectly 
that the Homan alphabet terminated at x, for the Emf)eror 
Augustus, he obsen-es. employed a peculiar cypher in his 
papers. For the letter a he wrote b; for b, c; and sp on, 
until for x he wrote u or aa. Some commentators, indeed, 
scandalized at the ignorance of Suetonius in not knowing 
his own A, B, C, have sub.slitnted z for x in the above 
passage. But, iu fact, there is not a single Latth word that 
contains either y or z. Modern printers have further in¬ 
creased the Latin alpbabct by giving in two instances double 
characters where the Romans had but one. The letter 1 of 
the Romans, besides its power as a vowel, represented also 
the closely-allied sound of our consonant Y, or the German 
J. When it is used with this consonantal power, modern 
printers have taken the liberty ol'substituting tlie character 
J, and niodiTn readers have aggravated the error by giving 
it the sound of that English letter. Thus the Latin word 
IVGVM is now printed and pronounced tusload of 

iu^um or so as to dcsiroy the close similarity of the 

Word to the corresponding English term, yike. Again, the 
Roman letter represented by v iu inscriplions, and by ii in 
the round form of manuscripts, has sufl'erod the same fate. 
As a Vowel, it has u for its character in modern books of 
Latin. But the Romans, as we have already stated, also 
employed it a.s a consonant, equivalent to our to. In this 
ca.se the printer has preferred the .sharp form o, which has 
again misled tlie modern reader as to tlie .sound. VVlHm 
pronounccjd correctly, the Latin words vesjju,t’a,itare, ven/us, 
bear a close analogy to our own terms wasp, to waslr, wind. 
The letter K, though it became iiniieotis.sary when tin; third 
character was changed fromaguoimn to is a genuine 
member of the Roman alphabet, thougb ol'ten c.'tcluded from 
school grammars. 

It would be rather an amusing subject of inquiry, to trace 
to their source the remarkable ililference.s in the magnitude 
of our modern small ch.iractcrs, some rising above, others 
descending lielow the general line. The first attcmpt.s of I 
certain letters to shoot out into an undue extent may be 
seen in several parts of Plate IV., and we w ill leave the de¬ 
velopment to any reader who may be disposed to pursue it. 
It is but right to state further that the remarks we hate 
made, and the alphabets we have given, are by no means 
suHicient to enable any one to read aiitu nt MSS. Indepen¬ 
dently of the varying forms of Ictteis, tliere are iiumhorless 
contractions, which can only be learned bt long practice. 

ALPHEIUS, one of the chief liters of Peloponnesus 
(Morca), tv Inch rises in Arcadia, and Hows through Kli.s to the 
sea, receiving in its course the rivers lleliss.m, Ladon, Kry- 
maiitluis, Glaileus, ikc., and numerous smaller streams. It 
i.s now called Rofea, up to its junction with the Ladon; and 
above that, the river el'Karitena. It drains a largo mountain 
district, bounded by Mount Erymaiitlius on the north, the 
central ridge of Afcadia on the east, and the mountains t,!' 
Laconia and Messenia on the south. Its rise and early 
course are marked by some singular circumstanee.s. Ac¬ 
cording to I’ausanias, the fountain is at Pliylaee (Krya 
Vrysi), near the foot of Mount Parthenins, at the south¬ 
east comer of Arcadia, wlun-e the iHiumlaries of Arcadia, 
Argolis, and Laconia meet. Near a place called Syrn- 
bola, (the ‘ meeting of the waters') it is joined by a cou- 
siderablo stream, and sinks underground; it rises again 
five stadia from Asea, close hi the fountain of the Eurotas. 
The two) rivers then mix their waters, and aller flowing 
twenty stadia, are again swallowed u)), and rc-apjioar, - the 
Eurotas in Laconia, the Alplieius at Pegai (the iSprings), 
iu the Meg.ilopolitan territory, and in A rcadia. Str.ibo, how¬ 
ever, says that the Alplieius sinks, instead of rising, at Abia, 
and adds s fable, that garlands eonsecrated to either stream, 
WouJJ rc appear in tliat particular stream, if thrown into the 
united wat,us before they sunk underground. The statement 
of Pausauias isciiiilinned, and the course of tlie upfier stream 
(now the Saramlapolamo) traced liy Colonel Leake (Tmee/v 
in Morea, vol. i. p. I 2 l) to the spot where it enters the earth, 
below Phylace. He lonfivms the statement of Its rise (or 
Bt least the rise ol some snlitenanean stream) at Franco- 
Trysi, near Asca. Here there are two sources or emissaries, 
one of which he sujiposes to be the vent of the lake or 
marsh called Taki, not far from Togea, north-east of Fran- 
covrysi; the ether that of the Sarandapotamo. (Vol. iii. 
p. 42.) One of these probably is the supposed source o'' 


the Euroto, .jndntioped by Pausanias. These streannsv 
after joining, enter a lake, a«|d a^in sink into the earth. 
Passing turner a feountain called Tzimharu, the Alplieius 
re-appears at Marmora, near Rhapsonati. probably the Pogto 
of Pausanias. These subterranean descents are not un¬ 
common in the Arcadian rivers, and are callfed by tije 
modern Greeks, Katavotkra ; similar instance* are collected 
in the Encyclopedio Meihoiiique; Gme, Phym'gue, art. Ab- 
m-bans. Duo south of Uio Katavotlu’a, and about tlie 
same distance from it as the emissary gt Marmora, is ano¬ 
ther emissary in Laconia, in the valley north of Mount 
Khelmos, which may he considered ns the principal source 
of the Eurota.* ; aim Colonel Leake thinks it tint impossible 
that the statement of Pausanias may he correct; and that 
in tlieir subterranean passage the waters do, in fact, divide 
into two streams. The height ef the waters in the lake anti 
rivers, however, prevented his examining iiiiuutely into the 
phenomena of tile place. 

Below Peg®, the river is joined by the Tlelisson (now the 
river of Davia), on which Megalopolis was situated, not far 
from I4ie eonlluence. Below this, botwafen the modern 
towns of Karitena and Aiidritzena. the Alplieius desecrals 
llirough a ravine, formed by tlio t^sing in of the mountains 
on either side, and called the Straights of I,iivdbii. This 
pass separates the upper and lowtjr plains ot' the Alplieius; 
in the former of whicii, the chief <dty was Megalopolis, in the 
latter Herma. Entering Elis, it rims Ihroiigli tlie plains of 
Pi.sa, past Olympia, ami falls into the Cyparissimi Gulf. 
At the mouth of the river wa.s the tem ilo of Diana Al- 
plieinsa, or Alpheia. ‘ I'nnii the Straights of Laidlialo 
the sea, there i.s a murow level on either bauiv, inundated 
in winter, and planted w itli maize in snmniei-: the river 
is wide and shallow, am] its hanks produce a great number 
of largo plane trees.' (Leake, vol. li. |i. 07.) 

This river is very celelirated in song, Ovid tells bow 
the river god, being eiiiunoiired of tlie iiymp!i .\retliiisa, 
whom ho saw bathing in In's waler.s. smiuht her love. tSIie 
tied, and he pursued ; till being exliausled, slat prayed for 
help to lier patron goddess Diana, who transformed her into 
a fountain. But Alplieius still souglit to mingle lh;5 sire .an 
with hers; and Diana was lorced to itpeii aa imdergroimd 
passage for her favourite to tlu- island of Ortygia, it jiait of 
Syracuse. The persevering river was I'aided I ■. pursue the 
objoet of Ills love even to this di-stant jioinl, passing under 
the sea, without mingling his waters willi it. Hercules is 
said to have cleared the stables of .Angeas, by tiirniiig a part 
of the Alplieius tluoiigh them. Fn queni mom ion of this 
river is made by Pindar. (,See Pausanias: .Strabo: Ovid, 
Me/, v. .'■,72 ; and for modern anihorities, Leake s Trartia in 
tha Morea.) 

AI-PS, the name of a large mountain system in Southern 
Europe, which is generally supposed lo derive this ai>pella- 
tion from a tieltie word Alb. or Aip. signifying ‘ white.' 
[.See Albio.v ] It is rather singular that thv- .Swiss give the 
name ef Aips to the high pastures which cover the sides of 
the mountains, as tar as the lino of permanent snow. (See 
Oroyrofthie de l Huriifie.) 

The Alpine system, iu its full geographical cxlcnl. may 
Vie eoii.sidercd as connected with the rliain of mountains 
that mils throiigh the Italian peninsula ; and the point ofits 
jiinetion with the Apennines canmit tlierefoie bo aeeu- 
rately determined. Some fix the eonimenceirieiil of the 
Alps at the depression of the valley of Savona, and others at 
Ciqio delle. Melle on the golf of Genoa. A.ssiiming it to 
eommenee at this eape, its general eour.se is westerly as far as 
the Csd deTende, froni which point it lakes a N.N.XV.coiirso 
as far ns the .seureos of the Stiira, one of the aflluents ol' the 
Po. From this last point it runs nortli in an irregular 
direetion to aliout 4.'}'’d.o', separating the upper part of the 
Po valley from that of the Rhone, and part, of France ainl 
Savoy I'roin I'iedmont. Near the lat. of 4.'>“ 50' we find the 
highest elevation of the Alps, Mont Blanc, and also a 
eliange in the general direction of the,-, range from N. to 
E.N.E., wliicli in fact ts continued us far as the Danube. 

The valley of the Rhone, and the great hollow of the 
Lake of Geneva, separate the Alps from the Jura, which 
chain, however, is closely eonneeted with the great mass qf 
the Alps, though it will be best described under a separate 
head. The Jura has a general direction N.N.E., and seve¬ 
ral points of connexion with the central muss; but the 
most distinct is that line callerl the Jurat, which, hranchitig 
out from the Molesson and Jamati, two calcarebns mountains 
of the Alps, runs in a westerly direction, and forming the 
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»t«ep northom boundary of tl^o Lake of Geneva, join* the 
Jum near the town of Lassara. This line separates the 
Waters which flow to the take of Geneva anil thence into 
the Rltpne, from those which join tlie Aar and descend into 
the Rhine. 

Prom the fp-eat bend of the Alpsnear Mont Blanc, the cen¬ 
tral mass runs towards the sources of tiie Grave and Salzach 
through the Orisons and the Tyrol as far as the Grand 
Oloekner, where it is divided into two main branches. But 
between Mont Blanc and the Grand Glockiier, and about 
the meridian of 9° AH', we find a chain detacliing itself 
northward from about Mount Septimer, and running past 
the sources of the Inn to those of the Lech. This elevation 
separates the attlursnts of the l..ake of Constance and the 
Rhine from those of the Danube. But before reaching the 
sources of the Lech, thi.s otfact sends out another, which 
runs along tiro left bank of the Inn. This second ra^e 
contains the Solstein mountain, which hw an elevation ol' 
about 9700 feet, and contains the wcll-khown salt-beds of 
Hall. Of the two great divisions at the Grand Gloc.kner, 
the northern branch continues its direct course to Vienna 
on the Danube. The southern branch may bo considered 
as subdivided into two; i^ie of which runs towards the con¬ 
fluence of the Drave andfthe Danube; the other takes first 
a southerly direction till it approaches the Gulf of Venice 
near Fiunii, when it assnioes a S.E. course, and uiuler the 
nanie of the Diiiaric .\lps may lie coiisidored as a ))rolouga- 
tion of the great mowulain system of Europe. Indeed the 
great uiounlaiu chain of the Grecian pemiisula, as well a* 
tile Balkan wliic.’i tcnriiiuites at the Black .Sea, nifty be 
geographically considered as a prolongation of the .Aljiine 
system. The mountains goiierallv considered as conipre- 
hended vvitliin the denomination ol' the y\lps, lie hetween 
4-1° and 18° N. lat., and 0° 40' and 13° E. hmg. Blit our 
de.scriiilion of them is here chielly con lined to the main 
mass, as far as the division al the Grand Gloc.kner. The 
other portions will he noticed more pailiculnrly in the several 
countries le which they belong. 

Bv geographers tlic Alps, in a limited sense, have been di¬ 
vided into.Isl, the Maritime, or those extending I’l.vra the 

Mediterranean to the Monte Vise, a distance roughly esti¬ 
mated at alKiut KiO miles: 'Jiid. the Cotlian, from the 
Moiite Vi.-o to .Mont t.'enis, about (.n miles; drd, the 
Gruian, from the Muiit Ceilis to llie (.'ol de la Scigne, 
about (lt“ mill's : •ll);, the IVniiiiie, the cbaiii which hoiiiuls 
tlie s'lulhern side of the Valais, from Mont Blanc to the 
Simplon, ahnnt 00 inih-s; .'ith, the Helvetian or Lepoiitian. 
the soii'.hern boundary ol' the Upper \ alkiis, oxlending to 
the .Si. Gotliard. about oO inile.s ; Otli, the Rhauiaii, which 
extend from llm sonrees of tlie Rhine to the Dreylicrrn- 
.Spilz, east ol' the valley of the Adige, about 80 miles; 
7th. flic Noric, 3, the (,'arnic, and 9, Julian Alps. The two 
last hr inch ofl'east and south from near the Grand Glockner. 
The Noric is a chain exlcnding to the Danube near Vienna; 
the Carnic to the conlhieiice of tlio Drave and the Danube ; 
and tlie Julian Al|>s. which enclose the Save, to Belgrade 
on the frontiers of Turkey. Besides the mountain masses 
which stand up .a,gaiiist the central chain like buttresses aud 
slope down far into the plains on each side, there are some 
great ranges of nioiivitains wliieh join the main idiain of the 
Alps al acute angles; such are the Bernese Alps, deseend- 
ing from the Cialleustoek al the Mont Si. Golhard, and 
e.xtending to the north of the Lake ofCfenova: the chain 
east of the ,St. Ciolliard, which divides the Vorder-Rhin from 
the Hinlcr-Rliiii: and a line of mountains, .already men¬ 
tioned, on the north of the valley of the Inn, extending 
along the course of that river. The true chain ami dividing 
line of the waters is the southern houmlary of the Inn, which 
it divides from the Valtelline, the Vinchgau, and the Puster- 
thal. A more southern eliain, c.mimcneing at Monte Le.g- 
noiic, near the Lake of Como, forms the aoutheni houndarv 
of the Valtelline and the Vinchgati, and after the interrup¬ 
tion of the Adige, jt huutids also the soiitliern side of the 
Piislerthal, and again divides where the Save takes its rise. 
Of the branches beyond tho (Jraml Glockner that maybe 
considered the true chain, wlridh, for some way forms the 
northern houmlary of the valley of the Drave, and then 
extends towards tho Dauiilie. The whole constitutes an un¬ 
broken range whieli cannot be avoided by any detour in 
passing out of Italy to France, sSavoy, Switzerland, the 
Tyrol, or Gerttiauy. 

The googi-ajiihical position of the main mass of the Alps 
is remarkablo ns lying about midway between the equator 
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and the North Pole; the following positions f(|ti4 elevaflotw, 
between Monte Viso and the Grand Giockher, age inelnded 
within the line which we have described as that properly 
denominated the main mess of the Alps. 


Numr*. 

Lut. 

liuiij;. lloislit Ene. fleet 

Monte Viso 

44° 40' 

7° 5' 

12,582 

Moiit Genfivre 



11,781 

Mont Cenis 



11,457 

Mont Isi'wan 

45° 39' 

7° 16' 

13.267 

Mont Blanc 

45° 50' 

6° 51' 

15,-32 

Mont C«rvin 


7° 43' 

14,835 

Monte Rosa 

45° 56' 

7° 52' 

15,150 

Mont Gotliard 



12,000 

Gallenstock 

46'" 37' 

8° 24' 

12,477 

Vogel Berg, orl 
Piz Valrlieiti j 

46° 29' 


10,666 

Ortler Spitz 

46° 28' 

10° 32' 

12,852 

Gebatscli 



12,276 

Grand Glockner 

47° 7' 

1‘2°4.3' 

12,776 

In the great chain vvliieh branches off from 

the Alpine 


mass, runs along tlie northern side of the Vallais, and joins 
the Jorat to the nortli of the Lake of Geneva, we have the 
following elevated peaks ;— 

t.st. Cons. Hciglit ill Eua. feel. 

Finstei'-Aar-IIorn 14,109 

Jungfrau ( Virgin) 4l>° 32' 7"’57' 13,716 

Tlie great valleys of the Alps lie nearly in the direction of 
the main chain ; such are the Vallais in which the Rhone 
flows, tho valley of the Inn, which is aheut 159 miles in 
length, and the still longer valley of the Drave, which is 
above 290 miles long. The transverse v alley s are compara¬ 
tively short: on the south side where they comniuiiicate with 
the valley of the Po, they are nearly at right angles to tho 
main chain, and terminale in lakes, such as those of Mog- 
giorc, Como, &c. The valley of the Adige, the head of 
which is at tho Brenner mountain, has a course within the 
mountains about S.S.W. and is the longest transverse valley 
of the .Vlpino elinin. It is observed that in the line of the 
Alps which runs in the general direction of west and cast, 
atiil also in those offsets which make a small angle with thi) 
main chain, the southern slope is much steeper than the 
northern, t'otiseiiucntly the valley s on the Italian sivle are 
much lower than tlioscon the nortii .side : the surface of the 
Lake Maggiore is 1178 fool above llie level of the sea ; that of 
the lake of tho four cauloms, sometimes called tho Lake of 
Luzern, has an elevation of 1 109 feet. The Lake ol'Brienz 
is about 19911 feel above the level of the sea, and that of 
Thun only a little lower. It follows naturally also from the 
rapid slope on the sout h and thii [noximily of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, tliat the sccoiiilary liram lies of the Alps are prin¬ 
cipally on the north side of the muiii mass. 

It is very ililliciilt to obtain any precise measure of the 
hrcaillh of the Alps. If we take llie direct distance from 
Bellinzoiia, on the Italian side to Altorf, on the Swiss side, 
which certainly docs not i oinprehciid the whole breadth of 
the Alpine mass, we iirid this to be leibout fifty miles of 
direct distance. The direct distance from Aosta, to Fri¬ 
bourg, across the Valley of tlie Rhone, is above seventy 
miles; hut this measurement eomprehends the breadtli of 
the main chain, and tlie offset which runs from St. Gotliard 
to the Jura, vvilVi the intervening valley'. East of the Gri- 
soiis the range increases considerably in hreaillh ; from the 
AVnnn See to a point a little norih of Verona, is a direct 
ihstance of l.')9 miles. From the poi:it where the Alps 
divide near the sources of the Drave atiil the Salzach, the 
breadth ocoiipied by each brancli rei|uires a separoto con¬ 
sideration. 

The most remarkable feat ures of the Alps, in a commer- 
eial and political ])oint of view, are the passes, which we 
shall notice in order accoiding to tlio divisions already made. 

The Maritime AijMt .—In ■ippurent contradiction to u pre¬ 
ceding remark, Italy may be entered fnnn Fiuncz;, and the 
Alps may he avoided, e.xcopt as to tlie caiies which terminate 
the eliain, by going along the coast of Liguria, and entering 
Nice from Provence, Ttie most southern pass across 
the Alps is that by the Col de Tende; it was made prac¬ 
ticable for mules by tho Dukes of Savoy, and tor can iageg 
by Napoleon. Two great buttresses of tlio -dips are 
crossed before reaching the Col de Tende; they are the 
Col do Broils and the Col de Brovis. The pass of the Col 
de Tende is very dreary, thougli the elevation is not co»- 
siilerahle, being only 5887 feet above the level of the left. 
The route, after deseending from tho Alpa, passes throwgk 
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Coni and Savigliano to Turin; tills is the only great car- 
riago-road over the Maritime Alps. There ai-e many lines 
of communication with France practicable for mules: by 
the valley of the Stura, in Piedmont, and the Col d'Argen- 
tiero, to the valley of the Ubayc, in France; and by the 
Val Vraita, in Piedmont, over the Col d'Agncllo, to the 
valley of the Guil in Pauphiny. 

Monte Viso, which terminates this division, is one of the 
most splendid mountains in tlie chain; its peak rises ] 2 .,'i 82 
feet above the sea's level. Wherever the line of the Alps 
can be seen in the basin of the Po, this fine mountain is 
di.stiiiguished. The rivers which have their rise in the 
Maritime Alps are numerous: on the Piodinonteso side they 
are all tributary to the Po. The Gesso, the StUta, the Maira, 
and the I'raila, are tributaries of the Po, which rises at the 
foot of the \'iso, aud in its course collects all the streams 
of Piedmont; those whiehflow into Liguria and France are 
the Roya, the Vav; and the Ubaye, which falls into the 
Durance. 

The Collian Alps. —The only carriage-road ncro.ss this 
division of tlie Alps is that of the Mont Genevre, which 
W'a;s executed by order of Mapoleoii ; this pass was known 
to the Romans. It leads from the valU v of llic Durance in 
France, to Susa and the valley of the Dora in Piedmont. 
At Susa the road to the Mont Genevre passed under a 
triumphal arch, which still exists. Another route across 
the Cottian Alps is by the valley of the Rardonnoche, 
whence a stieam (lows into the Dora Siisanmi; this valley 
leads by Ihe didicult pass of tlie Col de la Rue to Mudanc in 
the Maurienne. 1( is supposed to have heen the jiass taken 
by Julius Cmsar, w hen iic crossed the Alps to attack the 
liclvetii. The chief rivers which take their li.se in the 
Cottian Alps arc the Dora Susanna, on the side of Pied¬ 
mont, and the Durance and (he Guil on the side of France. 

The Graian Alps. —Mont Cenis is usually included in 
this division. It is perhaps the most lioquenled of all the 
passes across the great chain. There is no evidence of its 
hav ing been known to the Romans ; it has been frequently 
confounded by hisUirians with the pass of the Mont Gc- 
nevre, as the two roads unite in the descent from tlicir pa.sscs 
into Italy at Susa. The earliest mention of it is by the his¬ 
torians of Charlemagne, who record, that Ptqiin passed 
this mountain with an army to attack Astolphus, king of 
the Loiuhards. It cmitinned a difficult muic-road until, b\ 
order of Napoleon, the jiresciit magniticent route was 
begun in Used and eompletod in 181(1. This road leads 
from Lans-lo-l)Ourg in tl'.e valley of the Arc, in Savoy, to 
Turin. The elevation of the pass of Mont Cenis i.s (177.'! 
feet above the level of the sea. From the upper part of tlie 
Valley of the Arc above Lans-le-bourg two or three passes 
are found leading into the valleys of the Viu and the 
Lanzo ill Piedmont; and from the upper valley of the 
Iscre mountain-pas.ses lead into the Val d'Aosta. The 
principal of these is the pass of the Jattle St. Bernard, 
which was known to the Romans, and appears to have boon 
made practicaide for cars by order of Augustus; hut 
though described by Saussuro as the easiest of all the pusses 
of the Alps, it is only praeticahle for mules. Napoleon had 
ordered a survey of the road preparatory to facilitating the 
intercourse, of people div ided by the Alps : this was however 
delayed. The evidence lirought together by various authors 
to show that by this pass theCarthaginiaas under Haniiihal 
entered Italy, is considered by some as conclusive ; so many 
essential points confinn the account of Polybius, the nearest 
historian to the time of the event. But this opinion is not 
Wfithout some difliculties. The Col is nearly a league in 
length, over a fine pasturage, though at an elevation of 
7190 feet alwjve the sea. On it there is a column of great 
antiquity, .supposed by Camhry to be Celtic; certainly it 
forms no part of a Roman temple, vvhic.h formerly exi.sled 
on the mountain, and of which apian cun be traced. There 
is also a large circle of stones on the plain, called by the 
people o( the eouiilry the Cirtnie d Hannibal. The route 
to and from tlie pass of the Little Si. Bernard i,s by the 
valley of the Iscrc in the Tarentaise, and the Val d'Aosta 
in Piedmont. 1 he l.’.ol <lu Bon-hotnme is usually the point 
of division between the Graian and the Pennine Alps; hut 
this col is not across the great chain. It leads! however, 
by thft Savoy side to fhe Col de la Seigne, where (xiramence 
the Pennine or High Alps. The chief rivers which rise in 
the Graian Alps arc the Northern Siura and the Orca, 
both^iowing acrefes Piedmont into the Po; towards Savoy 
flovKthc Arc and the Isfire, which rise in different parts 


of the lofty Mount IsCran, hut unite above Mentmo' 
lian; and the united gtream joins the Rhone above Va¬ 
lence. 

The Pennine Alpt. —Tltis is the loftiest portion of the ran^, 
including Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, and Mont Cervon, the 
three loftiest peaks in Europe, On each side of Mont Blano 
arc cols or passes of the mountains, usually traversed by to- 
destrians in their tours about Mont Blanc; these are the Col 
de la Seigne, and the Col de Ferret. From Mont Blanc 
the chain takes an E, N. E. course, and the first great 
passage across the Pennine Alps lies between Aosta in 
Piedmont, and Martigny in the Vallais in Switzerland. 
This pass, which is by the Great St. Bernard, is of high 
antiquity, hut it has never heen praeticahle for cars : the 
jiassage of Napoleon across this col in 1800 has given it 
liistorieal celebrity. The Hospice, situated on the summit, 
at an elevation of 7!)G.'i feet above the level of the sea, is the 
most noted of these benevolent establishments thmughout 
the whole mountain chain. Between the Great St. Bernard 
and the Simplon, there arc two other passes: the first is 
the Ccrviii, which is the loftiest pass in Europe, being 
11,()!)(; feet above the sea's loiel. It is the path travei-sed in 
going from Chatillon in the Val d’Aosta to Visp, in the 
Valais; the second is the More, the pass east of the 
foi-iner, which leads from Visp to the Val d'Ossola: this 
ai)iie:irs to have heen an ancient mule-road, hat the advani-e 
of the glaciers has destroyed it. and the route of the Siinplou 
superseded its use. The jiass of the Simplon is the most 
eastward of those in the J’enninc division. Tliis nnigniticonl 
wii;-k, aiiotlier of the great henelits aceonqilislied by Na- 
jiolcoii, leads from the Vallais to Milan : its construction 
was conipleled aniidsl difliculties fir surpassing those of any 
ofhi'r route that has heen made acros-s the Aljis, though 
its elevation is only 8578 feet. Tlie prineipai rivers of 
this division aie the Dora Baltea. the .Se.sia and the Doiedro, 
on tlie side of Piedmont ; and the Arve, and numerous 
other trilintaries to the Rhone, on the side of .Savoy and 
Switzerland. 

The IJeh'flir or LejMiliaii Alps. —East of the Simplon 
is the pass of the Gries, which can he traversed by laduii 
mules, though it lies across the glaciers; it leads Iroiti 
I’lo upper Vallais to the Val d'O.ssola, in Piedmont. But 
the chief ]iass of the Lepontian Alps is tliat of the .St. 
Gothard, whieh leads from Belliiizona, on the southern 
side of the chain, tlirough tlie Val Levantine, to Altorf, 
and the lake of the Four Cantons in Switzerland. This 
liad long been a line of great eomuiereial iiitereourse, 
though only a mule-road : a good carriage-road, howeier, 
has just heen completed acro;«s it, and the henelits of a 
greater facility of inlcrcenrse will siain lie felt by all the 
I'orest cantons, and others in coimnuuicalion with them. 
The height of the pass is 6899 feet. This is the only pa.ss 
in the chain wlierc a road may he made across it at right 
angles, passing hut a single ridge; in any other pass if a 
direct course wi re taken it would lend across one or two other 
ranges. In this division some of the largest Alpine riMTS 
have their sources ; the Rhine and the Reuss on the north ; 
the Toecia, the Tessin, mid the Maggia, whieh join tlie Po ; 
and the Rlione, whieh enters the Mediterranean. 

The Rhfctian zJ/fM.— Across this division of the chain there 
are now five good carriage-roads: first,by the Mont 5>t. Ber- 
nardin, at an elevation of 0790 feet, leading from the Lago 
Maggiore, Belliiizona, and the Val MisiKCo, to the Khein- 
wald, and to Coire. This road has just been made by the 
people of the Grisons. The second is a line from the laikc 
of Como and C'hiavenna, over the Splugcn to the Rheinwald, 
a pass w hieh was known to the Romans : it falls into the roiito 
from the St. Bernardin to Coire. at the village of Spliigen, 
whence tlie road runs through the Via Mala, and the finest 
Alpine scenery of the Grisons. The new route of the 
Splugon is lower than that of the St. Bernardin; it was 
recently eonstrueted by the Austrian government. Tim 
tliird carriage-road leads from Cliiavjpnna nn the \ nl 
Bregalia, and passes the great chain ovtsr the Maloya into 
the upper valley of the Iim, whence it follows tlie course 
of the Inii to Innspruck.; thfeyroute has heen made by the 
Grisons to eomnnmicate wfth a new rood over the Jiilier, 
81.30 feet high, a pass which, crossing the northern houndavy 
of the Inn, leads to Coire, the capital of the Grisons. Tho 
fourth great road leads ftoin the valley of the Inn across 
the chain to the source of the Adige; a little ahovo 
Nauder it attains its greatest height, which is not 4^00 
feet; it is the lowest of all the pauses across the great range. 
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Descending n little way into the valley of the Adige, it 
traverses a buttress ridge over the Monte Stelvio, the new 
Austrian road, which leads to Milan by tho Valtelino; 
the elevation of tho summit of this pass, though on a 
seoondary range, is 9174 feet; it has been lately constructed 
by the Austrian government, to obtain an unbroken line o( 
communication, through its own states, w'ith Lombardy; it 
is the loftiest carriage-road in Europe. The fifth is flic 
great road from Verona, by the Brenner pass, to Innspruck; 
it ascends by tho valley of tlie Adige to Botzen, thence by 
that of the Eisach to the Brenner, elevated 4660 feet above 
the level of tho sea: from the Brenner, the road descends 
by the course of the Sill to Inspnick. 

In the length of the Rhmtian chain, many minor passes 
are found, and especially across the northern brunch, 
c^ommiinicatiug with Coire; among these are the Septimer, 
the .luHer, and the Albula; and across the southern 
branch a new road has lately been made by the Austrian 
government from Piave da Cadore to the l^stcrlhal. 

The chief rivers which rise in the Rhmtian Alps, are the 
Miiesa, the Maira, the Adda, the Oglio, the Eisach, and the 
Adige; these all rise on tlie south of the great chain, and 
flow into Loinliardy. <?« the north is the H inter-Rhein, 
whicli joins tho Voider-Rhein at Rciclienau, and aftonvards 
collects all the streams on the nortliorii side of the Bernese 
chain; the Aar, the Linth, and the Rcaiss, bearing these 
and a thousand minor tributary streams to the Rhine. East 
of these, but llowing from the norllicrn side, are tlie Inn, 
tho Oes, the Sill, and the Zillcr, whicli, united uniler the 
name of the tlrst. How on to the Danube. From the 
southern ebain of the Tyrol spring the Jlrcnta, the Corde- 
volc, tho I’iave, and the Tagliameoto : which, after water¬ 
ing the plains of Friuli, How into the Adriatic. 

The Norii' Alps .-—These niouniains form at their western 
extremity a lofty range, especially the Grand Gloekner. at 
the head of the Miillthal, wliii-h divides tlie latter valley 
from tlrat of the Salza. Tlie liigli road from ^’elliee to Salz¬ 
burg crosses the great eliain at the Radstailter Tauern 
at the height of 54l:l feet, after having passed over the 
Curnic branch at Tarvis. Farther east, the road troni 
Trieste to Vienna crosses the .lulian and Carnic chains, 
besides n branch eoniiecting itself witli the Noric; but 
so numerous are tlie raiuifnaUions of the .Vip.s here, that 
the valleys ol' tlie .Save, tlie Dra'C, and tlie Mulir, and their 
tributary streams, scareel)' define the separations. Many 
carriage-roads, well eonstrueted and well presci ved, traverse 
these .Alps ; and the seeuei v of these haver and eastern 
ranges, known only to few English travellers, is nowhere 
surpassed in tlie whole extent of the iiuiuiilainous districts 
from tile Rlione to the Damihe. 

Before I lie period of Napoleon's power, it was the narrow 
policy of tlie European states to leave every liarrier as na¬ 
ture made it, and thus to restrain free intercourse hctwecii 
the luilious wliieli it divided ; tliis toiuled to the ciieourago- 
meiit of political prejudices, and the witliliolding of political 
and eommercial benefits between one nation and anotlier. 
The advantages, however, were sisiii perceived which sprung 
from the formation of the routes of tlie Teiidc, the Genevra, 
the Ceiiis, and the Simplon; and, following the splendid 
example which Napoleon set them, the states which liave 
the Alps for ihoir I'rontier have subsetiueiilly formed, and 
are still forming, admirable carriage-roads across passes I 
formerly considered inipraeticaVile. 

In the. parallels of the Alps, owing to the great elevation 
of these mountains, we find the summits of many of them 
perpetually covered with snow. The point where the snow¬ 
line commences must necessarily vary in .summer and win¬ 
ter, but even during tho hottest summer snow is always 
found at an elevation varying, according to local circuni- 
atances, from 9000 to alsiut 9.500 feet. Tlie.se large musses 
of snow and ice are generally called Glacikks; a term, 
however, that is perhaps more properly applied to the 
tnassos of snow that fall down into the valleys, and there 
form large masses of ice, sometimes presenting a tolerably 
level surface, and sometimes, when the slope of the valley 
is rapid, exhibiting huge fissures and fantastic varictieB of 
form These masses of show and ice are the sources of 
some of the largc.,t rivers of Europe. They often descemd 
in the narrow transverse valleys considerably below the line 
of permanent snow. More thaii four hundred glaciers are 
reckoned : different portions of the great masses bear sepa¬ 
rate names, and va^ from six or seven leagues to one 
league in len^. There are numerous glaciers of tho 


larger size ; in width, they vary from a quarter of a league 
to a league, and many of them are estimated to he from 
100 to 600 feet thick: by a lair ealeulation their aggregate 
surface appears to have been taken at l.'}0 square leagues. 
One of the most terrible calamities to which the inhabitants 
of the Alpine valleys are exposed, is the sudden descent of 
masses of snow which sometimes cause dreadful devastation. 
These are generally termed Av.vLANCiuis, or somuUuies 
lauwines. 

A remarkable feature in the Alps is the occurrence of 
lakes on or near the crests of the passes. A pass is never 
over a suiftmit of a mountain, but over the lowest tra¬ 
versable point. In determining the direction of the path 
or road, u vallgj’is ascended to the source" of the stream 
which Hows through it; this will generally be found on or 
near the ridge or eol, between two mountains, wlienee 
another stream follows the slope or valley on the oilier 
side. To this general rule there are few exceptions : tbcie 
is scarcely a p,ass which is not commanded by nionntains; 
and wliere the ridge or col is wide enough to receive the 
water which streams from them, and retain it, lakes are 
formed, the sources of the rivers which flow li-iiiu tho pas-ses : 
such is the Mont Geiicvre, where tho Durance towards 
France, and the Dora Busanna towards Biedmout, tlow 
from almost a conuuon source. The lakes on tlie Cenis, 
on the Great St. Bernard, the St. Gothard, the Beruardin, 
are of tho same kind. 

Many of the loftiest summits and peaks of the Alps liavo 
been attained by adveiitiirons naturalists and travellers, 
but these dillieult and perilous e.xpeditious liuie, in general, 
been undertaken ratlier for tlie gratilication of the Ira- 
veller than for iho promotion of science. Saussure made 
various valuable e.xperimciits at the greatest elevations, 
and little or nothing has since been added to the results 
which he obtained. Many travellers have now ascended 
Mont Blanc: and Monte Rosa has been ascended several 
times by M. Dolapierre, Inspector of the Forests of the Val 
iSesia: tho Oi'ller-S\iilz has been surmounted by Dr. 
Gebdhard of Innspruck ; and even the .Jungfrau or Virgin 
Mountain, which rises to the height of I.'1,710 feet, and 
owe; its miino to its supposed inaccessibility, has had her 
highest peak surmounted by the alpenstock of a Swiss 
peasant. 

K.xcursious in the Alps within the last fifty years, and 
especially since the peace of 1815, have been sources of 
pleasure and of health to numerous visitors, cspeciullv 
from England. Every summer hundreds are to be lound 
wandering there; and so certain is their return with the 
season, that guides bred to this eniploynient are always 
femul ready to accompany them into all the suhliincst and 
most beautiful regions of the Alps. There is a spirit in the 
mountain air. and a degree of buoyant health derived from 
seeking it, vvliieh never fail to gratify the traveller. Many 
precautions are necessary in regions absolutely dangerous, 
and in which it is more bold Ilian wise to ramble alone. 
The advice of the guides should be implicitly followed, as 
they are the best judges as to the danger or practicability 
of aceompli.shing any undertaking. 

The number of mines tliat are worked in the Alps is not 
very considerable when compared with the great extent of 
the niouniains. Some gold and silver iniiies are worked, a.s 
at the Ratliauslierg, &e.; and others of copper, lead, iron, 
alum, and the species of enal called anthracite. Tho iron- 
mines of Styria, Cariiithiu, and Carniola, are very produc- 
livo: the Blcibcrg (lead-mountain of Carintiiia) furuisbes 
some of the best lend in Europe. There are also load-mines 
in Savoy, at Pesey, and Macot. The qiiieksilver-miues of 
Idria, which are about 27 miles N.N.E. of Trieste, are well 
known from the deseriplions of travellers. (See Russell's 
German;/, vol. ii. p. .'162, &c.) Salt is procured at Bex in 
the canton ofV'aiid, at Kail in the Tyrol, a little below 
Innspruck; and in the beds of Hallein, Reichenhall, and 
Berebtesgaden, all in the neighbourhood of tho town of 
Salzburg. (See Ornp:rapMedel j{urope,f.M>(i.) 

ALPS, Geology of. "When we contemplate the Aljis in 
the mass, wo are struek 'with the faejk that while tlie.so 
mountains are ftirrowed by deep valleys, extending in the 
direetioii of the main range, they are also broken by otlwr 
important valleys meeting the central iiarts of the chain, 
at an angle wdiich more or less .appr<>aehe.s a riglit angle. 
This eon figuration naturally suggests the idea, of cracks and 
fissures produced by forces acting from beneath, and in a 
line of considerable length. The longitudinal and trans- 
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verse valleys precisely accord vritli this view, which, so far respecting the true relative elevation of such chains above 
from being destroyed by a strict and detailed geological ex- their bases, so that few, unaccustomed to the investigation of 
aminution, acquires additional strength by such exnmina- geological phenomena on the largo scale, are pre|>ured to 
tion. consider mounlain-inasses, such as those of the Alps, and 

Itwas at one time considered that the Alps were protluced which from habit they call enomwus, as the result of siirmlo 
by a single great eftbrt of nature; this opinion has. how- cr-ic-ks and fissures, squeezed up against each other. The 
ever, given way before facts, and it is now very cununonly following diagram, which represents a proportional section 
received that they have been elevated at different periods, of a part of the Alps from Mont Blanc, crossing the lake 
probably at great and unequal intervals of lime, during of Geneva to the Jui-a, may probably assist the reader 
which most important changes were taking place on tho in estimating the true value of these mountains when 
surface of the earth generally. compared with the extent of land which they transversely 

From the mode in which vre usually regard mountain- cover, the heights and horizontal distance being on the 
chains, we commonly receive very erroneous inipressioKs same scale, viz., j!,TAjt,s of actual nature. 


gj. 



It will be seen, more particularly if the lieiglit of the j wore sometimes sufTioiently intense to throw masses of 
loftie,.! Alps he compared with the radius of live earth, that { matter, now constituting high mountains, so completely 
nioiintain-raasses are by no means so enormnus as our inia- j over, that the newer rocks are covered by older deposits at 
giivation inclines us to suppose, but that, on the contrary, ! angles even amounting to forty-five degrees, 
they really rise but a small relative boigbt, so that at lirst | Tho older rocks of the Alps are more or less crystalline, 
sight there is much dillieulty in eonsidering a real proper- 1 and belong to the class of non fossilifcrous ro< ks, a 
tioiml seetioii of a mountain-range to he eoiTect. Such j class often termed primary, from the opinion that they 
sections are, however, useful in showing that the relative j were first formed. The central ranges of the Alps are, 
forces required to fracture raek.s and elevate them into 1 in a great niea.snre, though not altogether, comi'oscd 
mountains are by no means neec.ssarily so great as might, j of the.se rocks, and consist of gneiss, mica slate, taleose 
at first sight, be sup|)osed. ! slate, ami others of live like churaeler. Gneiss may he 

Proceeding to examine the nature of the geological evi- : considered as very abundant, more particvdarly that va- 
dence, from whicli we infer that the Alps were not produced ‘ rictv which lias been named I’rotogiiie, and is a corniioond 
by one great uphurst of rocks, we find that certain beds have , of felspar, (inartz. and tale, talco.se chlorite, or steatite, 
evidently been broken and tilted lip at various angles before ; This rock constitutes the mass of Mont Jilaiie and of 
others were deposited, for the latter rest (|niclly on tlie : several tither lofty moiimains; sometimes it is schistose, 
fractured edges of the former. In sueh cases we have - while at others, the beds, if.siieh they can strieliy tie called, 
merely to inquire what are the eqiiivaU'Ot.s both of the upset : are of cnonnons thiekiuss without a schistose siroctore. 
rock, and of lliat quietly resting on it in the series of rocks ' Tin* tliiek-lveddeil gneiss of the Alps often eoniains large 
genoraliy, and we arrive at the relative (talc of tlie disloea- i imbedded crysuils of felspar or atlhte, and detached p rlions 
tion or fracture of the first rock, as it must ovideritlv Ivav.:- ,'.f if. even huge lih)<tk.s, have much tlie same appearance as 
taken phieo Ivefore the second was depositod. If we now i the granite of Dartmoor and Cornwall. Thi.s kind of gnei.ss 
find, still pursuing our investigations in the same manner, ! firms, however, long rnntvnvioiis beds, which are soioetimes 
that the second rock has itself been broken and tilted up in ■ cont'irted and bent, showing that they hav e nndergeiie dis- 
anothcr part of the Alps, perhaps fartlver removed from the lurtiarire in the same manner as other stratified rocks, 
central ehain, and that a tliird known rock rests tijvnii its Mica .slate is also ahnndaiit, frequently pns.sing by insen- 
disnipted edges, we obtain aMeth(.n' rclaivve date, and a sihle gradations into taleose slate, and ihvis olVcring in- 
piaiof that the Alps have been produced !n more than one striiefive examples of the moih in rvliieh mica and tale 
elevation. It will lie evident that, by eontinning tliese re- ^ are suhslituted for each ether. The mica shiies of tho 
searches, and by tlioroLughly examining all parts of the Alps, ; Alps, as is the ease with rmea slates generally, ocrasioii- 
we obtain the miniher of elevations by’which their pre-sent ally ooritain many mimvvals, among which may be eniime- 
gcneral form has been pritduced. ; rated garnet, staurotide, oyanilc, liorahlendiv, tmirmaline. 

Although much has been accomplished, it cannot ho said ■ and til.anite, tlio first being often so ahurnhint as really to 
that we possess a body of evidence snllleientU ch ar to enable 'constitute a very import,viut ingredient of tbe rock. The 
us accurately to ]X)int out all the principal di.sloeations and | mica slate and gneiss alternate with each other, but when 
elcvatimvs to wliich the present general form of the Alps is ; viewed on a large scale, the gneiss appears to predomiviato 
due. M. Elio de Beaumont has inferred that the range e.\- j in the lowest iiarts. Crystalline limestone is occasionally 
tending from live Vallais into Au.-tria has been in a great | assoeialevi with these roek-s, but i.s by no means abundant, 
mea-sure elevated after the western All’s had assumed tlieir : The grain is sometimes large, as, fiir example, that iiielnded 
present goner.-il direction; and he observes that, wlierc the ! among the mica slate of the lake of ('omo, wliich 1ms 
two groat ranges or lines of fracture cross each other, as i been so extensively employed in building the celebrated 
they do around the Mont Bhuie, the Monte Rosa, and the ' Diiomo at Milan. 

Finster-Aarhorn, the di.skxvations are of a very eompheated I Although the great mass of Alpine dolomite is of loss 
nature. Without entering into the theory ol' this author, i antiquity than tlio class of rocks now under consideration, 
that lines of contemporaneous fraeture are parallel to each | there arc, nevertheless, sivme jiortions of it which may lie 
other, it may lie remarked, that the Alps exhibit sexeral ’ considered a.s associated with the gneiss and mica slate in 
great leading lines of dislocation, impressing marked elm- ' the manner of the saecliarine limestones. The dolomite of 
racters on large portions of the chain, and that many of Campo Lorigo, fSt. Gothard,) several hundred feet thick, is 
these fractures have evidently been produced at dilfcrent div-sciibed as distinctly included lietwet-n gneiss and mica 

slate. The dolomite of St. Gothard is eelebralcd for con- 
The contortions and di»location.s of strata in thc.se monn- taiiiing mimcrous minerals, among which nfay he cnuino- 
tains are for tluv most part on the great scale : in some cases rated sulpbate of baryti'S, corundum, tourmaline, trernolite, 
whole mountains are formed of beds fairly thrown oxer, so talc, mica, and titanite. Our limits prevenf a proper no- 
that rovdis which have undoulitedly tvecii depositivd the latest tier of tho various combinatiems of these infwior stratified 
are seen to plunge beviealh, and thus support others of wore rocks, and of their changes passages into each other, 
aneient date, and which, in fact, eonstituted the solid mat- which are often remnrkablo; but it may be observ’ed that 
ter on which they were lonncd. This fact is not only ob- their thickness must he X’ery considerable, for tliongli sub¬ 
served for short distances but over considerable syvacea, and, ject to bends and fractureg, they by no means exhibit those 
before it was well undCTstood, led to trecpicut errors. Upon very remarkable Ilexures and contortions, so common 'n 
the 'vhole. then, we find that tho Alps liave been formed by many parts of the great calcareous sories of rock.s which rests 
tho dysruptioii and elevation of strata at different periods; iqion them. 

that #(! elevating forces acted from beneath; and that they In the Eastern Alps, a group of rocks reposes upon thosa 





above noticed, which has not yet been detected in the 
Western Alps. The beds composing it have been referred 
to the grauwacko series, the lowest portion of the fossilifr- 
rouB rocks, or tliose which contain the remains of animals 
and vegetables. Though the remains of shells, corals, and 
encriiiites ’ are of the cliarocter of those detected in thk old 
fossiliferous ruck, it would bo desirable to obtain a greater 
number and variety of such urgiiliic exuviee, as the surao 
general zoological character extends upwards in the series 

tussilifuruus rocks to the zechstcin inclusive. [See tixo- 
LOK V.] It becomes therefore somewhat hazardous to fix with 
certainty upon any given portion of such series. Without a 
larger cataloguo of organic remains than has yet been 
artbrdeil us. The group now under notice is described as 
graduating into tlie crystalline rocks beneath it. 

Ne.'it in the order of superposition wo find sandstones, 
slates, and conglomerates, often of a red or variegated colour. 
These rockt have a considerable range through the Alps; 
and, though by no means constantly pie.sent, occur, when 
they can be observed, above one or other of those pieviously 
raentioiioil, and beucatli tho great tnass of calcareous rocks 
to be next noticed. The red colour of tliese beds is more 
prevalent in (he Eastern than in the W estern Alps, though 
it is also obseivable in the latter. The celebratisl Valloisinc 
conglonievate, long considered as an exainjile of a niechani- 
eallv-fornied rock araoiig very ancient strata, coiistitiiles a 
portion of these beds in their eonliimation through the .Satoy 
Alps. This eoiiglonicrato, though tohiralily abundant in 
the V allce de Vallorsine, disappears soinewliat suddenly at 
the t'ol lie Salcnlon, where till) schist, wliich contains the 
rouodeil pebhles at the former place, occurs without them, the 
beds consisting siinidy of sandstones and slates. This series 
of beds tnay bo referred to the epoch of the rod saiiilslone. 
[See Gkoi.ohy.’I The beds of which it is eoinposod have 
ciidciUh resolled from the vvearingduwn and partial destruc¬ 
tion of the more ancient strata; us is well shown in the con- 
glorii'-ralcs wlikdi contain the munilod fragnienis of pre- 
cxistinL’; ris’ks, such as gneiss, mica slate, talc slate, fire. 
Whether this has been aceoinplishoil suddenly, by a violent 
ilisruiiliim of ihc older beds, or trainiuilly, by a long-coiili' 
mo d ai-iioii of moro muileraUi forces, cannot ho comsidcrcil 
as wi'il sliown : hut, at all events, these hods mark a break 
in the Alpine deposits, for they do not pass into the inferior 
roi'ks. 

'This yiarlial destruction of tho older Alpine rocks, Iiowever 
[irishiccd, was ilostincd, at least in a great measure, to cease; 
and an enonomis mass of calcareous matlor was deposiled, 
lici cssardv resting upon the various rocks that cimslitulcil 
the lloi'r, or grinmil, on which the calcareous matter was 
thrawu ilowii ; so that it sometimes directly reposes on one 
and sometimes on another of the various older strata aliove 
noliccil. 'This mass, frequently termeil the calcareous Alps, 
because limestone greatly prevails in the mountains whicli 
comp 0.0 it, is intermixed with argillaceous schists and sand¬ 
stones, h-itii of which vary considerably in their relative pro¬ 
portions to tho limestone in ditl'ereiit parts of the cliain. 

In certain sehists, saiulstones, and limestones, which 
constitute tho inferior beds of the calcareous mass, there 
is a somewhat unusual mixture of organic remains, pai- 
tioularly in the AVostern Alps. At tlie Col du Chardon- 
net (llautcs Alpcs), Petit Conir near Mimtiiirs in the 
Tarentaise, Pny Ilii;ard near Itrianipm, the Huet, the Col 
do Bahnc, Uiiil other places, a variety of vegetable remains, 
many of w hich are also detected in the coal measures of Eu¬ 
rope and North America, are associated with holcinnites, 
inasmuch as the latter are discovered in beds both above 
and boueath those containing the vegetables. Now, ac- 
coiding to our present knowledge of other parts of Europe, 
tho organic remains named beleaiuites, are fomiil only in 
two great groups of rocks,—viz., tho crotuccous and the 
oolitic. It has been considered that, in the cases here 
enuuicrateil, the series of lieds, eontaining this curious mix¬ 
ture of exuvia:, should be referred to the oolitic group, os it.s 
prolongation, more particularly in the direction of Digue and 
Sislermi (Bassos Alpcs), is Stated to contain the abundant 
remains of shells wlilcli are commonly detected in the lowest 
part of the oolitic group, nomed the lias. Considerable 
masses of granular limestone and micaceous quartz rock 
sotnotirac* occur in tlie lower part e£ this system. 

Many attempts have been made to establish divisions in 
till) calcareous dejmsits of the Alps, which should correspond 
with tho subdivisions formed in tho oolitic and cretaceous 
groups of Western Europe; but such attempts cannot be 


ramsiderad as having been successful. The^ eon ba litfla 
doubt that the great ocditic and cretaceous groups eemstitatir 
a largo portion of the mass; but the exact line of sepatil-> 
tion between these groups, as they exist in the Aljis, ia 
far from clear, though, as great accumulations of strata^ 
they may be readily distinguished. When the minerubgical 
structure of rocks was considered by some a safe guide in 
geological investigations, the whole of the mass here noticed 
was referred to what was termed tlie transition series, as this 
series was supposed to form a transition or passage between 
the so-callcd primary and secondary rocks. 

It becomes a point of no small interest to ascertain the 
reason why the.same .scries of rocks which, even so near as 
the Jura, is principally light-coloured and often loosely 
aggregated, should in the Alps bo dark coloured and very 
coinjiact. On the Moiitagne dos Fis, and other parts of a 
system of moimtains which ranges up to the Buct (Savoy), 
hard, dark, and calcareous rocks represent certain berks of 
England and iiortheni Frantrc associated with the chalk, 
and piMhahly are also equivalent to a part of the white chalk 
itself. This is proved both by the geological j)o.sitii)n of the 
l)cds in ijucslion, and by the identity, or rather very close 
resciublaiu e, of the organic remains detected in each. This 
difference in Ibe mineralugical sUuclure of contemporaneous 
rocks may be due either to a ehange in the nature of the 
original deposit, to the mode in which it was eftocted, or to 
alteratioiis produced after rieposition. I’robahly much may 
be ascribed to the two lir,st; iiideetl such i.s evidently the 
case : hul ailrnitting this, we can scarcely consider that these 
rocks should not have .sufi'ered some ehangc from the action 
of the great di-sttirhing fuices to which they liave been ;sub- 
jicted, 'aud which liavc often contorted them in such a 
remarkable manner. 

In many parts of this calcareous system, dolomite (a com¬ 
pound of carbonate of lime and carbonate of magnesia, more 
or less crystalline) constitutes masses of considerable extent 
and Ihiekne.ss; llje stratification often bcenniing indistinct, 
and even lost, when the rock becomes highly crystalline. 
In many eases, this rock seems the result of original depo¬ 
sition, w hile in others it has the appearance of an altered 
suhstani'O. These dnlnmites are by no means constant to a 
I'.ai ticiilar part of tho great calc areous series: sometimes they 
are assoeiated with the upper, sometimes with the lower part, 
and eonsequeiitly occupy parallels equivalent to the oolitic 
ami cretaceous groups, if not to the group beneath these, 
(lypsviiu frequently accompanies them ; indeed, the assoeia- 
liim of gypsum and dolomite is eommim. In tho Tyrol and 
the Maritime Alps the two are so iiitimntoly mixed, that 
erv stabs of dolomite hav e been found disseminated through 
gypsum. Tlie salt of Hallstadt, Hall, Ilullein, and Isehel, 
is suliordiiiaie to the lower part of the calcareous Alps, and 
is ronseimently on a iiarallcl with some part of tho oolitic 
.series of Western F.uriqie. 

To present even a sketch of the organic contents of the 
great Alpine calcareous series would far exceed oiir limits ; 
hut wo may remark that a pnrticiihir genus of fossil shells, 
named nummulites, once considered as characteristic of 
those stratified ria-.iis vvhieU have been formed since the 
chalk, descend into the cquivalcuts of the chalk, and pro- 
hahly still deeper in the series. It should also he observed 
that a fossil sea-weed, named fitcokhs, obourids so much in 
a iiarticular saudsltmo, that it has received the name of fiieoid 
sandstone. It is associated with the Alpitic cretaceousn.cks, 
and prohahly, also, with others immediately henealh. and 
equivalent to the upper portion of the oolitic group. 'Ibis 
rock is more piirlicularly observable in the Eastern Alps. 

Above the great calcareous mass of the Alps, a serie.s of 
heiks has been di.-eovered, consist ing principally of micaceous 
sandstimcs and blue marls; the latter alternate with lime¬ 
stones and calcareous grit.s; and the whole possess much 
interest from the nature of the inferences which have been 
deduced from them. The strata in question are well seeivin the 
valley of Gossan, amid the Alp.s, S. E. from Salzburg, and 
have hence received the name of Oossati beds. There has 
been much discussion among geological ■Writers, whether 
these, deposits should he refeiTed to the chal^ series, or to 
the supraeretaceous or tertiary rocks aViovc it. 'flic point of 
diflcrencc is, therefore, simply, whether the Gossan beds 
should he eon.siderod as the upper part of one series of depo¬ 
sits, or the lower part of another resling immediately u)K,r 
it? lz)8s difUcidty would probably have attended the consi¬ 
deration of this question, if) during the progress of geological 
discoveries, it had not happened that a break was observed 
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between the chalk and rocks above il, over a conitidcrable 
purl of the European area, nt the time that the. chalk was 
termed the highest part of the .so-called secondary rocks. 
The then newly-discovered I'oeks were termed tertiary, to 
distini'uish them from those beneath; and it was assumed 
that the observed break was constant to rocks generally, 
thou({h upon what solid t;round, or even plausible hypo¬ 
thesis, it i.» dillieolt to conceive. In the valley of Gossau j 
itself, the lied.s under consideration are stated to rest uncon- 
lormabiy on the older rocks beneath,—that is, the (dder 
rocks have suffered disturbance before these beds wore depo¬ 
sited. 

From the cal aloffue of the organic remaiirs found in the 
Goss'au. and other eiiuivalent beds in the Alps, by Professor 
Sedgwick ami Mr. Murchison, it appeal's that out of eighty- 
nine .spccir.-. enumerated, twenty are considered to resemble 
certain of the organic remains discovered in the supracreta- 
ccous or tertiary roi'ks, while six are referred to other exuvim 
dcleelcd in the cretaceous series. As.sitmin" these deterrai- 
nalions to be correct, we have evidence that when the Gossau 
and other Alpitie beds of the same dale were formed, there 
was a mixture, in the proportions above notw ed, ofereature.s 
pioviously considered to have existed unmi.xed, the one 
.set living only during the deposit of the chalk series, the 
other during that of the beds resting njHin it. It hence fol¬ 
lows that there is at least a zoological jiassagc between tlie 
supposed great classes of .secondary and tertiary rocks. In 
tho Pyrenees, there are also beds considered to exhibit e\i 
derice of tin; .same fact; and at ATaestricht, the well-known 
sv.ala there, so cxlensividy and curiously (juai-ricd, arc stated j 
to contain organic remains leading to tile same conclu.sions, | 
w liiidi are .strenglbened by facts observable at the I'ontact of 
the cludk with superior beds in Normandy and clsewbere. 

Next, in the order of superposition, we find strata of great 
collective thickness, known under the names of Nagclllnh 
and Molas.se, the former being congloiiierates and the latter 
sandstones. The various beds are entirely composed of 
fnigmerils of Aljiine rocks, ground down by attrition, and 
vary mg in Bi/:e from a man s head to sand. This \ ana- I 
tion in size shows that the waters which have transported ! 
the fragments into their present relative situations must j 
h'iie possessed dill'evciit degrees of velocity, .and that this 1 
velocity must often have been eotisideralde, as the fragments j 
liioved are large. I’cds of lignites are here and there inter- j 


other. Tha Gossau beds are probably far from being knowh 
in all their extent. 'While they are here and there found to 
intervene between the calcareous Alps and the mass of na- 
gcllluh and molasse constituting the lower ami external 
ranges, ns well as the hill country bordering them, tb^y 
also extend in among the high Alps, -os at Gossau' itself, fill¬ 
ing up pre-existing cavities and valleys. The nagellluh and 
molasse, skirting all, are evidently derived from causes 
acting from the central ranges outwards. The mountains 
comiKised of tliese beds, though low when compared witli 
the central Alp.s, are still lolly. Tho well known Righi, 
which from its base to its summit is formed of them, rises 
G18‘2 feet above the sea. This mountain is remarkable for 
exhibiting the conglomerates and sandstones thrown over in 
suclt a way that they ai)pear to dip or plunge Ireneath the 
northern zone of limestone, while they are in fact more recent. 
Although these various stratified rocks may thus he de- 
S(;rit)cd as forming zones parallel to the central ttatis, patches 
of them are often thrust up, or rolled over, out of their general 
lines of hearing, in consequence of the various disturbances 
U> which these mountains have liccn subjected. 

The granite of the Alyis, at least that compounded of the 
usual minerals not occurring inlcrstralified with the gneiss 
and mica slate, but, on the contrary, often cutting thiongh 
them, is by no means that very common rot;k once supposed. 
At Paveno, and oilier places near the TakesMaggiore, Lu¬ 
gano, and Orta, there are eonsiderahlc masses of granite, 
and tlu; <|iiartziferouB ))orphyric.s of the same district arc 
probably ol the same ilate. Granite veins traversing gneiss 
and mica .slate can bo well scon, among other plaees, in 
the Valloe do Vallorsinc, in tho district of Mont Blatie. 
Tho granite of these veins sonii;tiinos jiasses into yinrphyry, 
and where it cuts through the gneiss, it render,s the latter 
more granitoidal. There can he little doubt that the- nias.s 
of granite, thus partly visible, has much inlluonccd tlie 
direction of the stratified rocks in the same disU'ict. M. 
Ncckcr lias oh,served the itiiportaiit fact, that in the \ alloi- 
sino congloincralc, above iioticeil, he has not been able to 
find any fragments of this granilo, though it aboniids with 
these of the other rorks now in contact w ilh it; wlicncc it 
ha,^ been suspected that tlie granilc was thrown up after the 
formutiiin of the conglomerate, and coiisecjiionlly, it' wo admit 
the date of the conglomerate to have been correc’tly detc i- 
mined, the granite is not older Ilian the red saiidslone scries. 


stratified with the molasse and nagellluh, and are worked in | 
various places for couti'jmical puvjmse.s. In them, or in tho | 
strata aisoi iated with lliem, the remains of the ma.itodon, | 
rliinoeeros, pabcotlieriiim, and imihracotheriura, have been | 
detected. 'The lignites of the eaiilon of Ziiricli have fur- ! 
Tiishcil a larec pnqiortion of these cxiivia;. Whether wc i 
regard llii-. great aecunmlation of Alpine detritus as re- ! 
siilliim- from a scrie.s of minor catastrophes, or from the con- l 
tiiiued action of such causes only as now bear down dclritus ; 
from tin; Alps, vve .still sccin to rcqinrc a great Icnglli of 
time for it,; production. It is clear, from the organic re- ; 


According to M. Elio dc Hcaniiiont, gi'anitc re.sls upim 
!imcstoii(;s,c(inivalcnt to a pari of thcoontie si'rics, at I be Mon¬ 
tagues dc 1 Oisans, Western Alps. The granite is described 
as cutting Ibrongli the calcareous beds, rising like a wall, 
and lapping over lliem. At Fredazzo, granitic rocks rest on 
licd.s of the Alpine limestones, and dolomite plunges beneath 
till! gr.'inite at an angle of 50 “ or 00°. In the .Swiss Alps, 
gneiss reposes on beds of the great northern calcareous zviiie, 
at llic Biilzberg. fkc.; ami the celebrated .1 r.ngfraii isformed 
of an intennixtnie of gneiss and .Mpinc limcslonc, llionglt, 
as mas.'C.-, ibe former < omstitnles the miitiierri side of this 


mains delected in it. that at least a large portion ol'the mass | 
tomst have been de]joMted after great inaminiferons aiiiiiials ; 
were called into existence, as it rests upon those beds in , 
whiclv tbeir exuvia' arc found, .ludging also from tho clia- i 
racter ol the organic remains, some of the stral.a were formed | 
in (resb waters, vvbilc others were accmmilated beneath i 
those of a sea. j 

Such are the stratified roeks which compose tlio mass of 
the Alps. It lias already liet-ri remarked that the cry sUillim; 
rocks occupy the eciitral part of the cliaili, tliougli they do nut 
extend continuoii.sly tlirongli it. In the Eastern Alps, beds 
thrd iiave been referred to the graiivvackc series rciiosc on 
cacli .side, becoiniiig of less imjiortancc, and ilisiippearing 
as they advance westwards. Flunking these last, and the 
cry stalline rtsdvs of the central axis, when the others are 
not present, are hands of .sand.stnne.s and conglomerates, for 
the most part reil. These beds are not eontinuous, at least 
on the surface, k; that tho great limestone zones, constituting 
the two ;)i( at ranges of the calcaieous Alps, one on each 
side of the central chain, are not always separated by them 
ikiin the inferior rocks. These two limestone zones arc 
remarkable for the enorinoiis tlcxurcs and contortions with 
which tliey abound, presenting the appearance of having 
been dvmbled back from the central range in consequence of 
the latter liaviiig been iiphcuvcd Ihmugh them. Indeed one 
is sometimes tempted to believe that if they could be pulled 
out like eriiropletl sheets, and the central axis lowered, the 
two zones would'otlen approach somewhat closely to each 


inmiiitaiii. the latter the noilliorn Hank. In lioth these 
cases, and in others^ohservable in the same district, the pre¬ 
sent aiipcaiances may Ik; due to the disliiibaiiee of the wUolo 
mass, anionnling somctime.s to a complete overthrow. 

A very extensive district in the Tyrol, between Botzon 
and Trent, mort; particularly to the left of the Adige, is 
iji cn|)ied by poiqdiyry. vvlikdi has greatly disturbed thestra- 
tificci rocks of tlu; (listricl. Von Bvich supposes that much 
ol' tie; dolomite (.f the Ty rol i.s a rock altered by its contact 
with the igneous matter which has broken in upon it. An- 
ollicr disli id, the .shoves of the Lake of Lugano, particularly 
Aloute .San Salvadore, affords, according to this author, a 
■ confirmation of his v iews in this respect, as the limestone of 
I the mountain becomes dolomitic in its approach to the 
I augitic porphy ry of Alelido. 

Among the other igneous rocks of the Aljis, we may 
tiotico those in the VallAe de Fassa, wherdthey arc singu¬ 
larly mixed with dolomites and limestones, and ha'.e 
.supplied a great v aricty of minerals. Rc.specting the Alpine 
serpentine and diallage roiffc U '-s diflicult to say, in the ab¬ 
sence of good data, whctliCT they should, like tho mass of 
that in the Apennines, be considered of igneous origin, shot 
up 'among the stratified roeks, or as having been originally 
produced anMilng the system of gneiss, mica slate, and others 
of that character. Tlic.se rocks are found in the largest 
masses at the Monte Rosa, Mont Cervin, &c. At the Basso 
d'Olent, on the southern flank of the fbmior, the mass com¬ 
posed of them is more than two leagues in extent. 
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Scattcrad on either side of the Alps, and down the prin- 
eipal valleys, we find,huge blocks of rock, evidently detached 
from the great central range, and frequently accumulated 
in considerable numbers. It is clear that these principal 
valleys existed prior to the passage of the blocks, and that 
they were transported by means of water, for they are lodged 
against those paits which would oppose obstacles to the 
passage of waters, and often occur in great numbers precisely 
where eddies would bo produced. These erratic blocks, as 
they have been termed, have long engaged tlie attention of 
geologists, and it has been found that, by tracing them up 
the principal valleys which they cither face or occur in, the 
jiarent rocks from which they have been detached will be 
detected. Numbers of these blocks arc discovered on the 
flanks of the Jura facing the Alps, and have evidently been 
borne down through the principal valleys into their present 
situations ^y water which must have boon at a level of at 
least 2400 feet on those flanks, as erratic iilncks are disco¬ 
vered at that height. The size of the bl(K!k.s varies mate¬ 
rially: there is one, among others, on the Vigneule, near 
Bienne, which is 12 feet high, 30 feet long in one direction, 
24 in another, and 18 in a third. Tlic blocks detached from 
the heights of the Mont Blanc, district, and borne down the 
valley of the A rve, are found upon the Saleve, (near Geneva,) 
whicli ojiposed their progress, to the lieiglit of 2700 feet. 
Numbers of eiTatic blocks are accumulated upon the shores 
and the hills round the Lake of Geneva. One of large size, 
now known as the Picire a Niton, (once as Ara Neptuni, 
being dedicated to Neptune,) occurs in the lake near Geneva. 
The Pierre a Martin, on the hill of Boisi, is 22 feet high, 
18 feet wide, and 20 feet long. The erratic blocks are 
also abundant on the southern side of the Alps. They cover 
by thousands the Jiortliem face of tire Monte San Primo, a 
mountain facing the. high Alps on the Lago di Como, where 
it branches oil' inlo the minor lake and the Lake of Lccco. 
Behind-that mountain also, and “precisely where eddies 
would he formeil under the supposition that they have been 
brought by a body of water from the high Alps on the 
noi'lh, they are abundant. They are observed curiously 
))eielu'd upon the flank of the Monte San Mauri/io above 
Como. Many theories have been framed to account for the 
present situations of these blocks. That they have been 
w at<'r borne is generally agreed, and tluil they have been 
carried outwards from the central Alps at a geological 
epoch coniiiaratively recent, seetns also undisputed, but geo¬ 
logists do not so well agree as to the cause whicli set them 
in modon. In ail disens.sion8 on this subject it should be 
remcmliered, that the jiveseut glaciers are covered by huge 
blocks which fall from the heights upon them, and that if 
these glaciers wore floated and earried down by a great body 
of water through the valleys opened to them, the blocks 
might become seattered as we now find them. 

ALPS.—The of the Alps differs in many 

respects from that of the phiin.s lieneath. Kvery tra¬ 
veller who lias crossed into Italy knows that the beauty 
of the meadows and of the ricii turf iucrcascs as he ascends 
the mountains ; and gardeners liavc a wliole class of Aljiino 
plants. Some idea of the nature of Alpine vegetation lia.s 
already been given under tlie head of -Etn a ; wo shall 
in this place make a few general observations upon tho 
subject. ' 

As we quit the base of tho Alps and rise into the higher 
regions, we ilrid the temperature graduallywlirniiiish, and 
this plienomonon is accompanied hy the disappearance of 
certain trees, the absence of wliicli, aa producing a striking 
effect upon tho scenery, is one of tho first cireuinstances 
that is usually noticed. At tin foot of the Alps, for in¬ 
stance, are rich vineyards, and wine is one of the staple pro¬ 
ducts of the country; the forests consist of most of the 
common European trees, esinjc-ially of sweet chestnuts, oaks, 
birches, spruce lii-s, and many .sorts of pines, while the lusual 
proportion of bushes is scattered among them. But at tlie 
low elevation of IS-IO feet, the vine is no longer capable of 
existing; at 1000 feet higher sweet chestnuts disappear; 
1000 feet farther, and the eak is unable to maintain itself; 
at the elevation of 40SO feet, less than one-third of the height 
of Mont ISlatic, tlie birch as well as almost every other 
deciduous tree ceases, the spruce fit alone attains the height 
of 5900 feet, allcr Atliich the growth'of all trees is arrested, 
not hy periwtual snow, which does not occur for more than 
3000 feet higher, hut by the peculiar state of the soil and air. 
At the line where the spruce fit disappears, the mountains 
ere ornamented hy the lihodudaidrm ferrugineum, which 


covers tiiBinense tracts like our English heath and furze ; 
but even this hardy mountaineer cannot ascend heyqiid 
7800 feet. The herbaceous willow creeps two or thrise 
hundred feet higher, accompanied by little except a lew 
saxifrages and gentians and grasses, which struggle up to 
the imperishable barrier of eternal snow, ou whoso border 
lichens and mosses and tho most stunted and imperlc^t 
forms of vegetation alone exist. 

Changes of a loss striking but not less important kind 
simultaneously occur in tho herbage of the Alps; their 
limits are, how'cver, far from being so well defined as those 
of the trees, neither have they in the same degree occupied 
the attention of botanists. Tlie middle region of vegeta¬ 
tion on the sides of tlie Alps is that which is rielicst in the 
peculiar flora of such regions; it is liero that the numerous 
species of pedicularis, the gentians with their vivid blue, tho 
white or purple neat-leaved saxifrages, with the gay-flower¬ 
ing euplinisias, and the alpine conipositm find their princi¬ 
pal station; what lowland forms are there associated with 
them gradually cease to grow as the snow is approached, 
till at last the region is occupied by strictly mountain plants 
alone. 

The causes of this difference between the vegetation of 
the foot and of the summit of the Alps is doubtless owing to 
several circumstances combined. By many writers dimi¬ 
nished atmospheric pressure has been thought a principal 
cause of the effects we have describedj that it is a jiowerful 
concurring cause is nighly probable, out, iinconiiocted witli 
others equally im|iortaut, it is diflicult to suppose Uiat it can 
produce any very great effect; for tho only way in which 
we can. understand it to act is, firstly, to augment evapora¬ 
tion, in consequence of the rarity of the air, and, secondly, 
to diminish the supply of oxygen. 

Temperature is doubtless here, as in every tiling else, 
second to nothing in its influence. At the foot of Mont 
Bliuic, the mean temperature of the l ear is 53° Fahr.; at 
tlie heiglit of (,693 feet it is 32“ ; and between these points, 
as w ell as beyond the latter, tlie tonipeniture of tho year is 
in due proiiortion. By this plants are essentially allected; 
and the tiiic and chestnut, for instance, are probaldy stopped 
by it alone. 

Light, again, is a third agent, to which the peculiar niituro 
of alpine vegetation is due; for it is under the action of light, 
tliat plants feed, (that is, decompose their carbonic acid,) 
and the quantity of food they arc able to digest i.s in jii-opor- 
tion to the intensity of the light to whicli they are exposed. 
Constant darkness during the state of rest is a condition tc 
which alpine plants are periodically subject: buried in 
snow, they remain cut off from every ray of light during 
the whole of the winter, and it is only when the snow mcUa, 
and the spring has really eomnieiiced, that they again 
emerge into day. Now light, among other things, is tho 
great stimulator of tho vital actions of plants: if applied 
when they are able to execute their functions, it is of tho 
most essential service to them; but if its influence is ex¬ 
ercised only at intervals and at unfit seasons, plants are 
alternately stimulated and checked till their very excitability 
is itself destroyed, and thus they perish; or they are excited 
jirematurely into grott'th, and are cut ofl' by succeeding cold. 
Plants of the plains accustomed always to a certain amount 
of light arc not very excitable, and therefore do not suffer 
from constant exposure to the weak light of winter; but 
those of tho mountains, never feeling a ray of the -sun during 
the wliole of their long winter, are excitable in tlie highest 
degree. 

Ilumklity of the soil, gentle, but iierpetiial, never stag¬ 
nant, but in a constant stale of r enewal by the melting of 
the snow, is tho fourth circurasiaiice that may be supposed 
to cause tho iieculiar appoaranec of the flora of the Alps. 
Under sucli eiivumstances no drought can be known, ami a 
flood only sweeps over the .suj-faco, leaving nothing hut its 
miti'iment bedund. 

Such are, as far as we at present know, the conditions 
under whicli the botany of the Alps is produced. They 
should be attentively considered by gardeners, if they would 
possess tho lovely flowers of the Swiss niountaias, or, in¬ 
deed, of any other mountains, in perfectionfor the most 
skilful cultivation is that which most nearly resembles na¬ 
ture in her operations. 

ALPUJARRAS, a smaller chain of mountains in Gra¬ 
nada, lying between the Mediterranean and the Sierra 
Nevada or principal chain, to which the Alpujarras are pa¬ 
rallel. They run between Motrd and Almeria, a distance of 
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»l>out60 miles, the^ wpid deseent is on tbe side; 
that towards the sea is long and gentle. The highest point 
of the Alpujarraa is about 5000 feet. The mountain countrs’ 
is in generid barren, but furnishes some pasture for sheep. 
It is said that the AipujaiTas contain many thousand descend¬ 
ants of tlve Moors, who took refuge tliere after they were 
driven out of Granada. 

AL Rashid. [Seo Abbasides.] 

ALRESFORD, KEW, a market town in the County of 
Hants, on tlie river Itehin, fifty-seven miles from London, on 
the highroad to Winchester. It was formerly a town of 
far grcator imiwrtanco than at present, and sent a ropro- 
seutative to parliament. It proliably owed its prosperity to 
the circumstance of llio river having been rendered navi¬ 
gable by a bead or |>ond of 200 acres, i'ormed by Godfrey 
dc l,acy, Bi.sliop of Winchester, early in the thirteenth 
century. At present the nar igatiou does not extend above 
Winehestcr, and is there confined to a few b.arges. 

During tlic present summer, (IS.'i.'b) a large quantity of 
English silver coins, all of tire reig;n of William the Con¬ 
queror, were found in a leaden Ivix in a field a short dis¬ 
tance from this town. About 7000 of these coins arc now 
in the British Museum. 

It has been twice destroyed by fire, oneo in ICOO, and again 
in 1710. It has a lUiuuifai'Uiry of linseys ; the piqinlation in 
1831 was 1437, or if we incUide that of Old Aliesford, i 
ft village in the immediate nciglibonrliood, and whieh some 
consider as anotlier parish of the same (own, it may be taken 
at nearly 1 UOO. Al.’c,.Jhril bus a national .school. Tho 
market, which i.s held on Thursiiay, is chiclly for corn. 

ALSACE, a fcrlih: province of Fi'ancc, coniproliending 
part of tho ha.sin of the Kliiiie, hv which riMu' it is hounded 
on the cast. The V’osge,s, or W'asgiiii nioinuains, torm (he 
western boundary, and separate il, fr-mi the ancient district 
of Diixaino [seo Vo.stiK.s]; a coiitiruiaiioii of the chain of 
Jura divides it from Switzerland on the south ; on the north 
it extends to that part of ibe Bavarian territory whicli 
ia west of tlie Kiiine. It i'- nearly equivalent to the piese.nt 
departluents of L’er>.it and Lcrw uu iliiiNj;. It is waUTod 
by the various streams w Inch How from the ahovc-niontiom.d 
mountains into the Hidne ; hut none of these attain any 
size, except the 111, which has a course of about ciglity 
English miles. 

The Rauraci, the Trihoeci and (Ire Ncmetes. the two last 
Ge.rman trihe.s, W(.‘re the ancient oc( u|)ants of this <hs- 
trict, which passed with the rest of Gaul under the 
Roman yoke. Upon tho ri,-o of the Frankish monareliy, 
under Clovi.s, it fell into the hands ol' lliat prince; and 
after his di.smcmhcred tcnilories wc-rc reunited under 
Charlemagne, it was iuiduded, in the cnipin- of that prince. 
W’^lien that empire, after many c.onvuUnn,*-, was divided, 
Alsace hcoaino part of the German kuiqnrc, and conl.iiuied 
so until the .scventee;ilh century. By the treaty of Munsli.'r 
in lfi.18, a considera,hlc part ol it vva:, ceded to France, and 
nearly the wholo (if the remainder by the peace of Rys- 
wiek, in l(i'J7. The terriluries of M ilitbelliard and Miihl- 
bausen have been acquired by France since the revolution. 
German i.s stUi the couuuon language of the country ; but 
tho French is generally understood, and ia spoken in the 
towns among the more educated classes. 

Alsace is a fruitful cmmlry. (,'orn, wine, flax, tobaceo and ; 
madrhir, are prodiwed. It is thii'kly wooded. The fore.sts in 
the Vosges produce firs in abundance, with beocli, oak, and 
hornbeam. Tho mountains on Ilia side of Swilzcrland are 
lower and well wooded. The horses are suited for cavalry 
and iiosting. 

The wealth of the country chiefly arises from its mines 
and miinufaclnres. It yields copper, iron, lead, and coal; 
and near Soultz sous Forct.s, in the northern part, is a 
spring, fnim which a considerable quantity of salt is ob- i 
tallied. Seitz, anolber town in Alsace, e.xporls many thou¬ 
sand casks of uiiricral waters to Paris arid elsewhere. The 1 
Staple nianufacturi! appears to be cotton; other woven i 
goods, Uniai and vviaillen, are ahsu made; and the mineral 1 
riches of tho district, have mtide it the .seat of a considerable i 
manufacture of swords, tirc-arms, and other hardwares. 

The inhabitants arc distinguidied by their adherence to ] 
ft pocu]i<ar dress, and tooMcu tcins and manners. The chief ( 
towns are Straslmrg, Coim.ir, Milblhauseii, and Schletl- f 
stadt (which see) ; for the rest., as well as for other par- t 
ticulars, we refer to VppeH and Lower Hiunk. f 

ALSEN, a amiill island nithe Baltic, belonging to tlic j 
duchy of Scldeswig and, tho kingdom of Denmark, It lies in j 


tlto Little Bolt, and is separated from the main land only by 
a narrow channel. It is about 20 n4e» hiiig, and JVdtn 3 
to 8 broad, Tho 56th parallel and i wh meridian E. long,. 
pass through the wland. Tho soil ia very fertile, and pro¬ 
duces grain, fruit, potatoes, and Bax, some of which lorm 
articles of exportation. The islaud is one of ’the jnpsf 
pleasant in the Baltic, containing Bot»e fine woods and smaR 
fresh-water lakes, well stocked with fish, 

Sonderhorg, the chief town, is on the gonth-west coast 
of the island situated on tho slope of a hill, and is a place 
of some antiquity. It has one of the best ports in Denmark, 
and about 3000 inhahitanls. 

^ The population of Alsen is stated at about 15,0(10. 

AL-Sl RAT ((. literally, ‘ Thu Path), in the theo¬ 
logy of the Mohammedans, is the name of a bridge extend¬ 
ing oyer tho abys.s of hell, which must ho pas.sed by every one 
in order to enter paradise. It is described as being narrow 
like the edge of a sword. Some, it is said, will pass it with 
tlie rapidity of lightning, others with tho swiftness of g 
horse at full gallop, others like a horse at a slow pace 
others still slower, on account of the weight of their sins, 
and some will fall down from it, and ho precipitated into 
hell. 

ALSTON, or ALDSTON, a town almost at the eastern 
extremity of Cumhorland, in a mountainous and sterile dis- 
I trict, wliich contains rich lead mines; many of fticse mines 
I at pre.«ciit belong to Greenwich Hospital, having been for- 
f(?itcd by the Earl of Derwentwater, who was engaged in tho 
relKfllioii of 1715. 

Alston is on the declivity of a liill on the hank of the 
South Tyne River, over which is an ancient and narrow 
stone bridge of one arch. Tlie lioiases are chiefly of stone 
and riHifed with slate; the (own has one church, rebuilt in 
1730, and there is a cUapel-of-ease at Garrigill, four miles 
S. E. of the tow n. There are also a Presbyterian, a (Quaker, 
and two Methodist (Wesleyan and Primitive; meeting¬ 
houses. Tlic gratiiHuir-school was erected in 1628,* but the 
('inlowincnt -appeiir.s to he much older. There is u similar 
scliool at Garrigill; and at Alston it Laricasterian school fur 
200 cliiliiren. Tlie market day is on Saturday, and tiiere 
are three fairs in the your, in May, September, and No 
Vein her. 

The mines of the neighbourhood supply some copper, and 
a little silver is extracted from the lead-ore. But tlie lead 
is the principal metal obtained, and it is said that the pro 
sent supply is about 9000 Ions per year. Alston is, by the 
neare.st road, 272 miles N.N.W. Iron; Jjindon, and 25 
E..S.E. from (.’ariisl,’. The population of the ))ari.sh, in 
eluding the cliiipclry of Garrigill, w as, in 1831, 08.58. 

Tliere are sorin' Dissonting meetiiig-bouses and an Epis 
cojial chapel. Considerable sums were left by I.ady Char- 
lotle Erskino for educating and catodiising the cliildren 
of the town, and siijii'i-ortiiig schools about the collieries. 
Jrat. 50“ 7' N., long. 3 40' W. of Greenwich. 

Al/r, in Music, ifrom tlai Latin u//im, high,) that part of 
the scale hegiiining with F, tho fifth line in the treble clef, 
and ending at E, the third Icger, or additional, line above 
the same clef. a 

ALT.',, in Music, (Italian, /ng-/',) generally used in ad¬ 
dition to the word ottava, as ottavn, alta, an octave higher, 
j/iii, more, Vieiug by custom omitted. 

ALTAI MOUNTAINS is the name given to that ex¬ 
tensive rangn which forms the norlliorn border of the 
/iigA landx ot Upper Asia, (a region composed of high 
tahlo-lands, mountains, and valhq s,) and which divides 
them from the hnv la7td/i that extend northwards to the 
arctic ocean. 

This nionntain-range begins on the eastern banks of the 
liivr.r Irtish, SO*" E. long., and here it occupies all the space 
lietwecn the ImIic of liaizang, (47“ .30' N. lat.) and Sermpa- 
'o.'.tisk (53“ N. lat.), consequently, about 6J degrees of 
latitude, From 80“ E. long., it extonds eastwards till il 
reaches the Sra of Okhoizh, a gulph of the Pacific ocean. 
It grows broader as it advances towards the east; its 
northern declivities exteii4, on the hanks of tho river 
Yonesei, to Krasnoyarsk (5C‘’Mj4ut.), and from that town to a 
point about 200 nudes north of the most northern extremity 
of tho Lake qf Baikal, where, between 57“ and 58“ N. lat 
they join the Aldan Mmmtmm. How far ftns range extend* 
to the south Ls not exactly known, as itf raverses countriee 
subject to the Chinese empire, whose jealous politics exolude 
foreigners from their dominions. But as far as wp may 
judge from the geography of the imperial court of Peking, 



die nn^ of the Altai Mmmtahu eaftetid even farther to 
the soutn than to the north; and it is probable that, between 
die meridians of 88'’ (wid 105°, the mountains occupy no less 
than 1 ^ of latitude, from 45° to 5 7°, a distance equal to that 
between the Pyrenean Mountains and the Cheviot Hills, 
or the whole extent of France and England from south : 
to north. About the 105 th degree of longitude, or the 
meridian of the lake of Baikal, the great Desert of Gobi, 
or Sharao, advancing to the north, narrows the mountain-1 
range considerably, and changes its direction from east to 
north-east. Between the plain to the north of Irhutzh, 
and the valleys about Nertshinsk, it occupies not more 
than aliout SUO miles in breadth. In the parallel of the 
northern port of the lake of Baikal, (i. e. between 54° and 
56° lat.> it runs again to tho east till it arrives at the 
Pacific Ocean, at the southern extremity of the sea of 
Okhotsk, opposite the island of Turakai. In tliis latter 
part of its extent, tho breadth of tho range cannot be de- 
terminod; for here it joins tho Aldnn Mountains, which 
may be considered as a branch of the Altai, nearly flUing 
up the whole space between tho Lena and tiic Sea of 
Okhotsk, an extent of more than 1000 miles from west to 
east, and running to tho north-east, till they terminate at 
Cape Tihukotshoi-Noss, the north-eastern extremity of 
Asia. 

If we consider the Altai Mountains to terminate at the 
southern extremity of the sea of Okliotzk, their wboli' 
length from the banks of the Irtish to that point is equal 
to 6a°, or about 24S0 miles (at forty miles tlu: degree); and 
if we add tho Aldnn Mountains, wliicb extend obliquely, 
between the parallels of 55° and 6/°, and the inerifiian.s 
of 135“ and 190°, wo may still add about 2000 miles, so 
that the whole length of the Altai Mouiitaiiu may be 
esteemed to amount nearly to 4500 miles. 

Our knowledge of this immense range of mountains is 
very imperfect, and as the princijiul parts arc subject to the 
Chinese, empire, even their geographical position would 
be entirely unknown, had not the Knipimir Kaug-lii, in the 
beginning of the last oentury, employed some Jesuits to 
sun'cy part of tliosu cflunlries. Their surveys were sent 
to Europe, and used by D'Anville in his Nonrel Aikis 
de la Chine, de la Tartnrie Chiiwive el dii Tibet: <i Ut Ihiye,, 
17,3", fob About ten or twelve yetirs ago, the arehimandnt 
Hyaeintli brought from Peking the Tint-thxui^-y-llnihtii:- 
tx/ti, or the Great Jinpciinf Gcnirrnjihy of tlwDjinaxly <>f the 
Mamkhu Hare, published at Peking, in 1790. This work 
was translated and explained by Kla|)rolh, and by means 
of it, and the infermalion furnished by Pallas, Meyer, 
do l,cdel>our and Hiimbnldt in Siberia, we are able to 
form .a general, Ihongli doubtless still iuiperleel and in¬ 
exact view of those mountains. 

It was once thought that tlie Altai were eonneeted w ith 
tho Ural mountains, as well as with the Tfiiart Shan, a 
range which traverses the interior of A.sia in the parallel 
of 42'-. But aeeurding to the Geography, tho latter suppo¬ 
sition is not probable, and it is very well known that an im¬ 
mense tract of low country sc|)aratos the westein extremity 
of the Altai from the soutliern ranges of the U lal. 

It is true, tliat mi tile left Isiiik of tlie river Irtish, ami oppo¬ 
site the western extremity of the Altai mountains, belw eeii 19° 
and 50° N. lat., a range orises, w Iiieli extends from east to 
west for upwards of 700 miles hi the li 1th mei idiiiii. Tlioiigli 
composed of several eliaius niniiing ])uraUel to one aiiolher, 
the mountains do not oceiipy a great space Jrom ninth to 
south' their height is reckoned by Iliiuil>o!dl. to ho from 
1200 to 1600 feet; but Dr. Meyer thinks that one sum¬ 
mit, the Kar-Karali, rises to aooo feet above the level 
of the sea, or 2000 ubov'o tlie steppe of tlie Kirgbis, wliicb 
extends on its northern side. This range, hinvever, etiaaes 
entirely in the meridian of (14°, so that between it and tlie 
nearest range of the Ural, whieli is called Mu^hodjar 
Kara Edit Tau, nearly 10° of a Hat country iiiiorveno, 
covered with a great number of lakes. This smaller con¬ 
tinuation of the Altai mountains i.s called Tskiniilih-Tau. 

There is still another branch, more important in every 
respect, the TaibagataL Its iiorth-castein extremity is 
about twenty miles distant from tlie Cake /aizatig; wdieuce 
it extends towards the south-west to the neighbourhood of 
the Lake Balkhash, a line of nearly 500 miles. It rises to 
it milch greater height than the Tshinghis-Tau. In some 
places, on its north-western summits, snow, it is said, lies all 
the year round, which indicates, in tJiis parallel, an ele¬ 
vation of about 6000 feet above the level of the sea. A 


chain ojf low bilU, running at a distance of |wenty 
miles alfingthe southern banks of tho Lake ZaJiwiB OTnitM 
this range to the Altai mountains. The Ta^agstai ii- 
considered as forming the north-western boundaries of the ‘ 
empires of China and Russia. 

Tile Altai Momtmns occupy, as we above observed, unr 
interruptedly, the whole space between the right bank of tliO : 
river Irtish, a tributary of the Ob or Oby, to the southern' 
extremity of tlie sea of Okhotzk. The most W’estom part 
of this great range, between the Irtish and the Tshulysh- 
man, the most eastern tributary of the Ob or Oby, all the 
space between the meridians of 80 iitid 80, consists of one 
extensive mass of high roclts, furrowed by narrow valleys 
and rapid rivers; this part is called by Ritter tho Egtag 
Altai. 

To the east of the Tshulyshman, between the meridians 
of 80 and 87, tho great mountain mass divides into three 
distinct ranges, of which the central, called tlie Tatigna 
Obla, extends nearly due east, under tlie parallel of 49°, 
bending a little to tlio south, and terminates at the moun¬ 
tains which iucloso the Luke of Baikal and its southern, 
tributaries on the west. Tlie noitbcnimost cliaiii, called 
the Sayans hean, or Mountama of Sayan, runs W.N.W. 
of tlie Yeiiesei, but, on tlie right bank of that river, resumes 
its eastern direction, wliicb (owaiila tlio mfiuiilaini on the 
south-west of the l.ake Biiikiil inclines w the smith, and 
in this direction it joins the Tailedmn Mnnnlaiy).i. This 
chain forms tlje li aiiidary helwceii lliisi-ia and the Cliineso 
empire. The most simtheni cliain, ealled Ubui gom O'oia, 
deviates to the sontli, but soon resumes its ca.slern eourse, 
and running nearly jiaiallc-l to tlio Tangnu, reaches the 
Biiikalean nioiinlains fartlier to the simtli, in the paral¬ 
lel of the sources of the Orkhort. All these throe chains 
join, between tbe meridians of 9.8 and 102, the momitains 
that eiieotiipass the great l,;tl<e of Baikal, and are called tho 
Baikalcan Mmmtainx. The Chinese Cleography calls those 
to the w<;.st of the river Orklion, Kanuai, and those on the 
cast, Kentei Mountains. These Baikalcan mountains may 
bo eotisidored as an extensive mass, in tho middle of which 
is the lake. 

'I'o the east of the Lake of Baikal, between the meridian* 
of U)8 uiel Kill, the eliain that shoots out from the Baikal 
runs fur a few degrees N.E., after which it follows an 
eastern direction till it reaches the Pacilic. This chain is 
called by the Riissiniis i’aldoiinin Khrehet, and Slunnouioi 
Khrehei, and by the Chinese Kins han-Gida. 

The Egtag AlUd, or tlnit system of mountains in which 
the Iribnfarii'S ol’the Iriish and <Jhy take their rise, i.s hetler 
known tliaii any oilier ]iait of the Altai. It neeiipies ii° 
of lat., undo" of loiigitnde, eonscquently mueh less than 
luilf the e:‘.ient of the Alps trout east to west, but more 
than tiii'ee times their range from north to south. Tho 
greatest eletalioiis are iielween tlu; pritallels of .00 and ,51, 
where, on tho Korgnu table land, they rise to near 991)0 
feet above the let el of the sea (lluiiiiioldt), or more than 
:tuu0 feet above the lino of eternal snow. But their wean 
lieight ranges lietweeii 1000 and litlOO feet, and eotisequently 
only* a few places of eoiisidcrnblo extent are always covered 
with snow. No glaciers are formed on them. 

Compared with the raotiulaiiis of Ktiropc, tho Altai 
Egtag exhihiU a peculiar cliaracler. AVhilst the liigliest 
pirt.s of the Alps are peaked, rugged, atid irregular, 
the summits of the Altai arc nearly leveLpUiin.s of consider- 
alile ('.xteiil. Some of them spread twelve and sixteen 
miles in every direction, as on the Korgon lahlt-land 
These table-lands may bo eonsiden rl a.s broad ray s i.ssuing 
from one eomnion centre between the sources of llic rivers 
Eukhtarma and Tshuya, and extending west, north, and east. 
The monniaiii-iilain-s,' where they have no snow upon them, 
are commonly covered with swr.nqi.s, interrupted by some 
ridges of low rocks and lalse.s dlled with snow. Rarely a 
peak toe feet high ri.ses above tl'.era; but in many places great 
pieces of granite arc .scattered about, which are often so 
scarped, lliiit the .snow which covers the )>lBiii docs not 
stick to them, and thu.s their dark .masses offer some 
variety in the iniilormity of tho scene. This cliaracicristie 
formation, though different from that of the mouiifains «l 
Europe, seems to be conimon to all the ranges of Asia, and 
indeed to belong to tbe nature of the stejqies which pre¬ 
vail in that part of the world. 

The valleys which intersect these mountains differ no leas in 
their formation from those of the great European mountains. 
They commonly take the form of large, oblong, fiat baaiiui, 
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with grB^uaUf-sloping sides, each hasm being followed by 
another somewhat lower. The course of the riverjifin these 
valleys is slow, and only becomes rapid where they descend 
from one basin into another. But as the extent of the 
whole range is oonsidenible, and its mean height only half 
that of the Alps, tlie rivers have rarely a rapid coui-se, and 
still less rarely do they form cataracts. These facts will ex¬ 
plain the want of those majestic and beautiful view’s, which 
the traveller meets at every step in the Alps. The Altai 
upper valleys are commonly without thick forests, and only 
ooveicd with a few trees and grass. But as these moun¬ 
tains arc everywhere surrounded by extensive and dry 
steppes, they make an agreeable impression on the travel¬ 
ler who arrives at them. The valleys, which open to the 
west, on the bank of the Irtish, however, have steeper sides, 
and offer more variety than those turned to the north or 
cast. 

All the rivers which rise in these mountains contribute 
their waters to one stream, tho Oh or Oby, which may per¬ 
haps he considered as the largest river of Asia, with the ex¬ 
ception of tho Hoimg-ha and YanUe-kiang. Those tliat 
descend from the northern declivity join the main stream ; 
those that issue from the western sides fall into its largo 
trihularv, the Irtish. 

The Irtish (Ertshis of tho Mongols) has its numerous 
sotlrces on the south-western declivity of the Altai; its 
waters take a westerly course, and fall into tho lake of 
Zaizang, 70 miles in length, and about 2TJ0 in I'irrmn- 
Ibrence. Issuing from the north-western extremity of the 
lake, the river runs along the western declivity of ilie 
Altai mountains nearly due north, up to the jilaco wliore 
the Bukhtarma joins it. Here the mountains .advancing 
farther to the west, oblige it to change its course to the 
north-west, wliich direction it preserves till it leaves tiie 
mountains to the north of Semipalatinsk. Here, rmiuing 
to the N.N.W., it enters tlie lowlands of Siberia, and 
triivcrses tho step{)es of Ishim and Borabinsk up to the 
town of Tara, wiienee it again diroets its eourse to tlie 
north-w<!St, and after having joined the Tshim meets the 
Trtbnl, deseending from the Ural, after the junction of 
which it runs to tlic north, and mingles its waters with the 
Oby. -At their jnndion, the Irtish is rather the larger 
river, hut its name is merged in that of the Ohj'. 

Among tho rivers which deseend from tlie Altai and i 
join the Irtish, the Nari/m, the Bukhtarma, and the Uba 
are the most reniarkahle. The Narym is rather a small 
river, running little more than 100 miles, but it is remark¬ 
able as forming near its junelion with the month of the Irtish 
the boundary between the empires of Russia and China. 
Tho sources of the Bukhtarma are in the (lliinesc territories, 
mid not known hut from Cliiiiese maps ; this river seems to 
nui upwards of 400 miles; which is also eonlirmed by ttic 
statement of the natives. It ahso Ibrms ibr sonic distance 
the honnd.ary of hotli empires. Tlie Uba joins the Irtish 
bd'oie it enters the low lands, after a course of between 
1100 .and .SOO miles. 

The mimeroiis rivers which ri.se in the eastern parts of 
the Altai iriouiitains, and form tlie Oby, unite, before fheir 
junction in two consiilerable rivers, the Kuhtuya and tlie 
Biya, of wliich the fonner i'eecive.s ail tla; waters eollci^ted 
in tlie eentral region of the mounlaiiis, and the latter tho.se 
whieh deseend frnm its eastern parts. The river Katunvn, 
liefore it leaves tlie mountain region, mingles its waters w ith 
tho.se of the Tshuya, a river wdiieli runs at a great distance 
in tlie Cliinoso territories; and the Katunya, on entering 
the low land, receives another eonsiderabdo river, the 
Tshnrysh, which carries with it all the waters eolleeted 
between the tributaries of the Irtish and those of tlie Ka- 
tuiiya. It enters the Katunya on the left, and the united 
stream runs to the north, and joins tho Biya. 

Tho Biya, which comes from tho east, has comparatively 
n short eoiirso, and may bo considered as the channel by 
which tlie Alpine lake ofTeletzkoi at Altyn Nur discharges 
jts waters. Tliis lake, which is everywhere inclosed by 
high mountains, and has only been seen by one traveller 
(do Bunge), receives a eonsidorable river, the Tshulyshman, 
which vises to the south of tho boundaries of the Russian 
empire, and, aecording 1 1 the (Chinese maps, has its sources 
at a considerable distance in their cJiuntry. 

After the ju.netion of the Biya with the Katunva, the 
rivor takes llfff name of OAy or Oh. It tlien runs'to the 
rairth-west for a great distance, nearly parallel to the Irtish, 
Wit afterwards changos its dircetion to the north-east, until. 


below the town of Tomsk, it gradually inclines to the north, 
north-west, and west. At its junction with the Irtish, it 
again is turned to the north, in which direction it continueg 
till near its embouchure in ^e Arctic Ocean, where it forms 
a large gulph. Its whole course is thought to amount to 
upwards of 2000 miles. 

In the Altai mountains, as in the Alps, the general 
direction of tho valleys follows that of the main range. 
Nearly all of them run from east to west, or vice vereS, 
and are only united by a few transverse valleys, in which the 
rivers run which carry off the water to the low lands. 
Besides the Irtish, only four such rivers cut the northern 
declivity of the mountains, throe of which we have already 
named tho Tshnrysh, the Katunya, and the Biya. The 
fourth, called the Amti, is much less considerable, and runs 
between the Tsharysli and the Katunya, and joins tho former. 

Our geological knowledge of this mountain mass is very 
imperfect. The following facts, collcetod by a practical 
miner, and able observer of nature (Mr. Shangiu), refer 
to tho geological formation of tho iiiountnins in the valleys 
of the Tsharysh, and of the Korgon, a tributary of the 
former. 

The summit of the mountain-mass is covered with a 
breccia of jasper, mingled witli pieces of chalcedony, 
(.•arnelian, &c„ and under it lies a lied of slale-foriiiatioii 
only two feet thick. This rests on a bed of breccia of 
rod jasper, Avhich contains many pieces of jasper of a 
darker colour, and is about sixty feet thick. Tlien follows a 
pure red jasper. In the low'cr part of this jasper a few 
eiihcs of felspar are inclo.sed, Imt they are of very small 
size, and the low er down the move frequent is the apixiaranro 
of siieli oube.s. These layers ocoupy alwnit .100 feet of perpen¬ 
dicular depth, and have a substratum of the most perfect 
rcsl porphyry, containing white and yellowish cubes of fel¬ 
spar, among whieh the very small cubes of felspar above- 
uieiilioned are disseminated. Sometimes the breccia is 
found between the jasper and porphyry, and at others the 
jasper is found between the beds of porphyry, or the por¬ 
phyry between tbnsc of jasper, but tlinso forniations only 
occur at the external and remoter jjlrottiberaiiccs of the 
rniHiiitain-mass. The granite is never found over the por¬ 
phyry, ehalk, or .slate; tlie chalk likewise does not apiiear 
on the summit, but only in a few places calcareous hills 
join the mass, especially those wliich contain the coralline 
species. The granite is only visible on the lower part of the 
mountains, where it llirms regular strata dipping some¬ 
what towards the principal valleys. 

Tills is the formation of the niountnin-nia.s.s near its 
centre, hut on its outskirts, near the lake of Kolywan, tlie 
granite-formation, for about ten miles, is nnaeTompiinied by 
any other rocks, and only when it approaches the centre 
do we find the naked iiregnlarsiimiuits formed by black por¬ 
phyry. On tile wcsleiii edge ef the ihoimtaiiis along the 
Irtish and tlie Bukhtarma, the granite likewise occupies the 
exterior heights, and tieliind it rise higher niounlains coui- 
posod cliielly of greenstone .slate. Here the granite forms 
thick layers nearly horizontally stratified, liut also split 
nearly at riglit angles, so as to form rlionihoidal figures; 
and it is ob.served tliat its surface is much afl'ected by tho 
air and greatly decomposed. In the same quarter Huniholdt 
observwl a district e.xteiiding more tlian If,,000 feet in 
length, on which the granite, ly ing horizontally, lias been 
hurst through by a mass of porphyry which now overtops 
it; while the granite covers on tlie sides of the porphyry 
great masses of argillaceous slate, whieh in part form an 
angle of 85 ', and in part stand in an entirely vertical position. 

All these facts concur to prot o that tho por)ihyry masses 
(;oySred with layers of jasper have been heaved itp by a 
)iowerful agency through the granite lying on them ; but as 
the granite has great harrlncss and weight, it was not carried 
to the top, hut fell down on all sides, where at present it 
rests, and in some parts covers the slatc-fotination that for¬ 
merly lay upon it. 

Humboldt recognized tho same geological formation in 
the TMnghi.i-Taa, which rjdge he considers as an effort of 
nature to raise on the s^^ps a mountain-mass of tho 
saino description, and in tlie same direction as the Altai. 
This momitain-rungo shows likewise granite in regular 
layers nnd without gneiss, argillaceotik t^tes and slates of 
grauwackt in contact with groenstondl phrphyry, and jasper 
in layers, closolgrainod transition Ihnestone, and even the 
metallic riches whieh are found to the east of the Irtish ; 
among tho latter, tho load-ore containing silver, and the 
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red oo^r-t)M vrith dioptaa has attracted the attention of 

nlneraloguitf 

The produce of the mines of this district consists of silver 
containing some gold, copper, and lead. The mines from 
which these metals are extracted have been worked on a large 
scale, at some unknown period, and by an unknown 
nation. In the middle of the last century the Russians 
began to work them. The mines which were first worked 
are all situated withki the northern edge of the mountain- 
mass, and at no great distance from it; but gradually they 
became exhausted, whilst towards the close of the last, and 
in the course of the present century, very rich mines have 
been discovered on the western side, on the banks of the 
rivers that fall into the Irtish, and, according to all appear¬ 
ance, many more will he found in that quarter. 

The principal mines are, 1. TAat of Syranow on the 
southern banks of the Bukhtarma, about forty miles from 
the Irtish, and not far irom the boundary of the Chinese em¬ 
pire ; it produces considerable quantities of silver and lead. 
2 . The mines of Riddersk and Krukow on the banks of the 
Ulba, which joins the Irtish between the Bukhtarma and 
Uba. They produce silver and lead, and are at present the 
richest in this quarter. 3. The mines of Semetiof, farther to 
the north-cast, on the lower ridges of the range, produce silver 
and copper, but are not considerable. 4. liha mines of Ihe 
Schlani(enber", famous for the great quantity of silver which 
in tho last century was got from them, likewise on the 
northern lower ridges of the mountain-mass to the west of 
tlm river Tshar)’8h. It is remarkable, that the motullil'orous 
veins aro here imbedded in rocks of dark porphyry. In 
many niineralogieal collections very fine specimens of gold-ore, 
silver-ore, and copper-ore, brought fmm these mines, are met 
with, but at present their produce is less coiisidorahle, and they 
begin to Ix! exhausted. 5. The mutes of IVoskresensk, which 
produce copper, aro at present not worked. 6. The mines 
of Loktiiwsh, to the west of those of tlie Schlangenherg, pro¬ 
duce a great i[uautity of copper. In tho neighbourhood of 
these mines, Pallas discovered in the sandy hanks of a small 
river teeth of ele|)hants, of rhinoceros, buffalos, and an¬ 
tediluvian animals: this is a single instance we believe in 
this mountain-range, though frequently met with in the 
low lands. 

The quantity of silver extracted from the Kolywan mo\iu- 
tains, as they arc called by mineralogists, amounts an¬ 
nually to 1000 puds, which are nearly equal to about 3(1,000 
pounds weight: but the quantity of oopper and lead is not 
known. The former is in part coined in Siberia, in the 
mint of Susansk, on tho hank of the Oby. 

Wo may liere notice the extensive polishing trorhs at 
Kidy waiio-Woskrcscnsk, where the finest granites, porphyry, 
jaspers, agates, and marble, brought from the river Korgon, 
are worked into tables, va.scs, basins, chimney-pieces, co¬ 
lumns, &c. They employ 300 workmen, and are carried on 
at the Emperor's cost. 

Tho botany of this mountain-region has only in a few 
places been examined with care, but has enriched our know¬ 
ledge with some species, as cimifuga fetida, trollius Asiati- 
cus, &c. On the low banks of the Irtish and other rivers, 
poplars, willows, loniceres, (Lonir. tartarica^) medlars, privets, 
wlhto thorns, wild roses, and other hushes are found in 
abundance. In the lower parts of the valleys grow dill'ereiit 
kinds of poplar, birch, willows, hawthorn, Lonicera tarta- 
rtea, currants, and some kind of roses. The slopes are 
covered with largo forests of larch, mingled with birch, 
fir, &c. Birch ceases to grow at 4500 feet, but pther 
forest trees extend nearly 1000 feet higher. Higher up, 
only Finns esmbra, Finns larix, and Juniperus sabina 
and nana are found. But the larch, though still from 9 to 
3 2 feet high, is stunted in its growth, and the other treei arc 
dwarfish, and extend their branches along tho ground. 
The Finns cembra was found 0187 feet above tho level of 
the sea. On the table-lands of tho summits, only n few 
dwarfish firs are found. 

Tlie dried leaves of the Scurifraga crassifoUa ore used in 
Siberia and other parts of upper Asia as a substitute for tea. 
They are chiefly gathered in this valley of the Tsharysh on a 
mountain, which, ou that account, is called by the Russians 
Tfhaynaya Sff^a, tho ‘ Tea-mountain.' The leathery, 
spongy leaves of this plant fall ofl in the fourth yeas, when 
those only are gathered which arc quite black. They re¬ 
quire no oilier preparation h) hef used. The infusion is 
reddish and of an astringent taste, similar to that of tea, 
hut the aromatio flavour is wanting. 


! Agriculture'was introduced into the vaUeyi.c^f^ mouor 
ta{n-ran{to about 190 years ago, and its progihsia haa not 
been rapid. Tlie best cultivated places are near the 
or the towns which have sprung up in their neighbour¬ 
hood. But in no part is cultivation carried higher than 
4000 feet above tho level of the sea. Rye, spring-wheat, 
buck-wheat, barley, oats, and millet j and cabbages, oniona, 
gherkins, poppies, and pumpkins, ore the chief grains and 
vegetables cultivated. 

The natives of this mountain-region are altogether occu¬ 
pied with their cattle, which they conduet in spaing to the 
high table-lands, which then give good pasture, and in 
autumn to the banks of the rivers. Their cattle are chiefly 
11011 ,6$, sheep with fat tails, and a few camels. From 
the milk of the mares they make an intoxicating beverage, 
called enmm. 

The wild animals of these mountains are numerous. 
Bears abound in every part, as likewise elks, stags of a largo 
size, red deer, wolves, foxes, lynxes, sloths, mountain-hares, 
(Lepus alpinus,) and squirrels; and on the rivers beavers, 
which, however, at pre.sent are less frequently met with, 
and otters. The best furs are obtained from the sables, 
which here are small and with a short hair, but their black, 
skins are much valued: and also from martins, and from 
kulonkis (Mustela Sibirica). The highest parts are inha 
hited by tho musimon, and the argali, a kind of wild goat. 
It IS not ascertained whether or not the wild goat of tho 
Alps, the dsbiggetai (Equtu hemiotms), and the wild ass are 
to be included in the zoology of these mountains: the 
chamois does not occur. 

Tho variety of birds is not great. The most remarkable 
bird is the mountain swallow (iJirundo alpesiris, or dauriea, 
Pall.) which makes its nest in the hollows of rocks. 

Many people living on the hanks of tlie rivers gain a com¬ 
petent livelihood and even riches by fishing. The most 
important are the fisheries in the river Irtish, and the Rus¬ 
sians, by the connivance of the Chinese governor in these 
parts, extend them over the lake of Zaizang up to the sources 
of the Irtish. In the lake, and the small rivers falling into 
it, some kinds of salmon, (Salmo nelma, Pall, and salmo 
fluviatilis,) quahs or eel-pouts, (Gadus lota,) and pike are 
taken. The latter are also found lower, where, however, 
the sterlets (Accipenser ruthenus) and the sturgeons (Acci- 
penser sturio) are very abundant. The former aro often 
two feet long, and the latter weighs sometimes two or three 
jiiuls (at about thirty-six pounds English each). Of the 
former 3000, and of the latter 30,000 fish are annually 
taken. Isinglass is made of their air-bladder. 

Mosquitex's, in summer, are so numerous in many places, 
that they torment both men and animals, especially in the 
low lands. When Pallas, about sixty years ago, travelled in 
this country, ho found no Ixies there ; but they were sixm 
afterwards introclueed, and have so rajiidly increased, that 
many peasants along the Irtish and other rivers now pos¬ 
sess from 50 to 100 beehives, and consider them the best 
part of their fortunes. The introduction of these insects 
is the greatest benefit the Russians have conferred ou these 
countries, next to tho introduction of agriculture. 

No vnountain-chains nin from the Egtag Altai to the 
north; but the Chinese Geography describes a very long and 
high mountain, which, parting from the south-western end 
of it, traverses a great part of the country between the Altai 
mountains, and the Thiun-shan-Oohi. It assigns no name 
to it, probably because it coti-siders those mountains as the 
true Altai, and tho mountain-mass which we have till now 
been describing as its most northern extremity. Therefore 
the name of Great Altai, which in oiir map.s is given to a 
mountain-chain which does not exist, may with propriety be 
transferred to this range. 

The Great Altai joins the Egtag Altai at the sources of 
tho Nary Ill, (w'hoso cour.se, as we have already observed, 
forms for gome distance the boundary between the Russian 
and Chinese empires,) and runs for a considerable distance 
to tho south, or south-east, with some bends. The cliain 
then turns to the east till it arrives at about the 92nd or 
93rd meridian, where it divides into two branches, which form 
the boundary-edges of the desert' Gobi or Shamo. Hero 
they do not appear like mountain-ranges, but aro only black 
iwks of inconsiderable height, whose continuity is often 
broken and interrupted. The chain of rooks which runs to 
the north-east is called Koohe Sirke Oofo; and joins the 
Baikolcan mountains, Tho other chain nmniiig to the 
south-east bears several names, and seems to cease not very 
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fer from tlio place where the Thian-shan Oola j^ns the 
Oreat-Desert. 

According to this description, the Great Altai, before It 
joins the desert, runs ftrr many degrees of longitude porallel 
to the Ulangom Oitla, and as they are some degrees of lati¬ 
tude distant from one another, a valley of great extent is 
formed between thorn, which is every where inclosed by high 
mountain-rang-es. This vailcy is watered by two considcr- 
aWe rivers, of whicli the larger, Zabgan, rises where the 
Kooke Sirlie Odla joins the Baikalean mountains, and runs 
for about SiOO miles to the south-west, receiving the waters 
of nmny rivers which descend from the Great Altai and 
the Ulangom Oiila. It then changes its direction to the 
north-west, and after a cotisidorahle course lulls into the 
Kirghis-Nor, (lake of the Kirgliis,) which, according to the 
Chinese Geography, has a circumference of upwards of 100 
miles, and lies at the foot of the Ulangom Oiila. The other 
river is the Khobdu or Khobdo, which takes its rise in the 
Egtag Altai, and after running to tho south-east along the 
eastern declivity of tho Great Altai, falls into the J7<« Aral 
Nnr, or Kharal Nor, a lake not much loss than the Kirghis 
Nor, and situated probably not far from the southern declivity 
of the Egtag Altai. This country has never been visited 
by Europeans, and is not further known. 

We now pass to the description of the three mountain- 
chains which unite the Egtag Altai and the Baikalean 
Mountains. Their gimevul direction is from W’est to east, 
nearly parallel to the Great Altai, and as they are jilaced at 
a con.siaorable distance from one another, the valleys which 
intervene between them are eitcnsi^ e and run in the same 
direction as the mouiilaiiis. 

The valley between the Ulangom Oiila and tho more 
northern chain, tho Tangnu Oiila, is, according to Chinese 
authorities, traversed by a considerable river, the Tm, whicli 
has its source in the northern range, the Tangnu Oiila, re¬ 
ceives many small rivers from the north and from the south, 
and falls, not very fu- from the place where tho Tangnu Oiila 
joins the Egtag Altai, into a lake of considerable extent, called 
tlic Upxc, Nor. This lake receives likew isc, on its western side, 
other rivers des(a;iiding from the Egtag Altai mountains. 
As wc do not know exactly the distance between tlie Ulan- 
gam-Oilla and the Tangmi-(Jbla, we are not able to form 
a conjecture as to tiie breadth of this valley, which in all 
other respects is entirely unknown to us, being situated 
within till! limits of llic Chinese empire. 

The same observation may to a certain extent lie applied to 
the great valley which lies to the north, between the Taiignu- 
Oiila and tlioinontilainsof Sayunsk, and contains llic .sources 
of the Yenisei. But here the Chinese geography gives more 
minute particulars, and us the northern range (tho Moun¬ 
tains of Sayansk) bo'oiig in great part to the Russian terri¬ 
tories, they have been visited tiy a few Europeans. 

The Tangnu-Oiila seems to extend chielly to the .south of 
the 501h parallel, and the niounlain.s of Sayansk occupy tho 
country between the .'51 st and .5.3rd parallel. In the valley 
between them, which extends from -120 to 450 miles Irora 
cast to west, tlie river Yenisei has its sources. They are at 
the iiorlli-eastern eornor of the valley, where the moun¬ 
tains of Sayansk, here called Krghik Targak Taiga, joi/i 
the Baikalean mountains a little to the north-west of the 
lake of Kosftogol. Two rivov,s here rise near one another, the 
Hua-Kimu and Pei-Kimu. The former has the more eastern 
soiireo and runs along the mountains, which separate the 
vailcy from tho lake Kossogol, towards (lie south, but after¬ 
wards dcelinos by degrees to the south-west and west, auil at 
last turns to the north and joins the otlier branch, the Pr'i- 
Kirtm, who,se coiir.so is chiefly to the .sonth-west from its 
source up to its junction with the IIwi-Kimu. Both rivers 
are increased by the waters descending from both the moun¬ 
tain-ranges, in which a great number of alpine lakes exist. 
After the junction of tho.so principal br.anches the river, (low¬ 
ing from cast to west, take.s tho name of Ta-Kimu (the groat 
Kiraii or Kcm.) which is the only name of the Yenisei known 
in the (Ihincse empire. The Ta-Kimu receives likewise 
many tributaries from the south as well as from the north, 
till at last it unites witi> the Kemitziki, (or Jjittle Kcm, the 
Keratsliyk of the Russians,) a river running in a quite op¬ 
posite direction from we.st to east, and having its sources in 
tl;e Egtag Altai, at the point whme this mountain joins the 
Ulangom-Oiila, not lar fitim the souvi cs of tlie Tshulyshman. 
The couivse of the Great Kem, from its source to its junction 
with the Little Kem, may l)e upwards of 260 niilos, and that 
of the Little Kent upwards of 170 miles. 


The river forni^ by flieir union is called by the Eussians 
Yenesei, and runs north, traversing the mountains of Say¬ 
ansk in all their breadth, and forming some bonsitlerablo 
cataracts. It enters the lowlands of Siberia Itelow the town 
of Krasnoyarsk, and before it reaches YenisoVsk it receives 
on the right a large river, the Vppm' Tungmka. The 
rivers, whush rise in the tnoUntamS of Sayansk, and fall 
into the Yenisei before its junction with the Upper Tnii- 
guska, run all of them parallel to th# principal river, and 
are, therefore, not wtnsioerable, except the Abakan, which 
carries down the water of nearly all the rivers rising 
between the Tshulyshruan and tho Ycnesoi in the west¬ 
ern chain of the mountains of Sayansk. ITio Upper Tnn- 
guska is formed by rivers rising farther (o tlie oast in 
the Baikalciin range, to which, thepeforo, its description 
belongs. After its union with the Upper Tnnguska, the 
Yenesei having made a great licnd to tho east, resumes its 
northern course and receives another groat tributary, tho 
Lotcer Tungit^ka, whose sources likewise belong to the 
Baikalean range. From this point the river continues ito 
iiorthern course till it reaches the Arctic Ocean, forming 
at its outlet a large gidph. Tho whole course of the 
Yenesei amounts to upwards of 1800 miles, 

The mountains of Sayansk have not been examined with 
the same e.ire as the Egtag Altai. About tlie middle of tho 
last century some mines of silver and copper wore discovered 
and worked; l)\it they were soon abandoned, because the 
veins of silver were found to he irregular, and the copper, 
though mueh more abundant, did not promise great ad¬ 
vantages. A few scionlillc travellers have vi.sited the out¬ 
skirts, and the smaller hram^heswhich advance into the low¬ 
lands ; but none of its heights have been ineasurod, and the 
opiniiin that only a few of its summits attain thu point of per¬ 
petual eongolatioii rests ehietly on the statementof the natives. 
It is likewise uncertain whetVier the summits of the rangoa 
exliihit large level plains like the Eigtag Altai, or such 
pointed peaks and narrow ridges as are observed in the Alps. 
The latter seems to be implied by tho numo of Erghik Tar¬ 
gak Taiga, (the indented mnuulain,) which i.s given by the 
t'liineso to nearly the whole range, extending from tho 
Yenesei to flic Baikal mountains. 

Theliotany of the lower ranges lias been examined by Pal¬ 
las. The forests consist of bii^-ii, larch, lir of different kiwis, 
and mountain-ash. Among the shrubs ihcro are bilberry- 
buslies, and many kinds of wild roses, espeeialiy Rhoiktdun- 
(iron ckry,iui)thi‘m, wliich envoi; ivith its beantiiiil yellow 
flowers ail the rocks of the nioimtairi, and lihndodt'nilroH 
dauriawi. Some of th(' piaiits belonging more properly to 
the Ua-urian region were also found, es|xaaally some kinds of 
Ai'/rustdiis. 

Ara ing tlie domestic ain.nal.n tho rein-deer must lie 
added to tliose of the Egt.ag Altai. The wild animals are 
the .same; the red wolf and tlie sahlo are very numerous. 
According to tho slalemeiit of the natives, the wild goat of 
tho .dips is eommoii in the liiglior parts. The rivers abound 
with n>li, especially salmon and trout. 

Tlio llus.siiins have lately iiitrodiieod agriculture, which 
has made soino jirogress; some of the natives, who lormcrly 
lived only on tlie produce of their licriLs, now begin to culti¬ 
vate rve, hailuy, outs, Sic. 

The three mountam-ehains, the Ulangom-Oiila, the 
Tangnu-Oiila., and tiie mountains of Sayansk, terminate to 
tlie.oast in an immense mounlaiu-inass, wliich, from tho 
sources of theOrkhim in the soutli, to those of the Upper 
Angtfta in the north, extends from tlie parallel of 48 to 59 
north. In tlio middle of it is imbedded the take q/'Baikal, 
tlie largest of all moiintaiti-lakes, and lienee the whole 
raoiHjtain-riiiigc isscallcd by geographers the h'uikaleuti 
m'jun/itim. Tlie soiiihern luift of this niountain-mass about 
the sources of tlie Selenga, and the w’hole course of the 
Orklion belongs io the Ghinese empire, and is called by 
its inhabitants (the Kalkas M'lngols) Khangai to the west 
of the Orkhon, and Kentei to tho cast of that river, llie 
latter is properly only a part of the Khing-han-Oiila, a name 
applied by the Mongols to Ihp high mountains that run to 
the south and to tho north of the river Amitr. riio Kussituis 
call tho range of mounluins Wnieh separatewthis nver from 
tha lake of Btiikal and its tributaries Yablonoi Knrebet, 
(Stonemountains,) or the Mmnlains n/Du-upa. 

On the south, the Baikaloan TOoUn|a«Wi join the Groat 
Desert, called the Clohi by tho MmigolS.'and the S/mmo (sea 
of sand) hv the Chinese; or more properly,tlie roountains 
are only to’he considered as the extreme noithern edge of 



desert. Few though they offer a truly alpine aspect, uml 
all the difBiulties of BiDuatain-|)aascs to travellers who 
epter them on Uie north, no desitent is made on the south 
side. No sooner has the traveller attained the highest part 
of the mountains than he discovai-s before him the high 
table4and,‘ ©Ktending as far as the great wall omthe north 
of China. Only on the east, between tlie tributaries of the 
Selenga and those of-the Amur, they mayhe called a chain, 
for hero they decline on both sides. Farther to the north they 
form one immense mass with the Stanoum Khrebet and the 
Aldan Mountains ; and on the north-western side, towards 
the river Yenesci, they gracUially terminate in the low¬ 
lands of Siberia, not far from the junction of the Upper 
Tunguska with that river. 

Even in those parts where the mountains do not join the 
table-land of the desert, the single ranges of the mountains 
present on their highest surface horizontal, or nearly hori¬ 
zontal plains, like those of Egtag Altai; on the plains, how¬ 
ever. a few elevations rise w hich sometimes attain the line of 
eternal snow. This appearance is presenteil by the Yablonoi 
Khrebet, and the ranges that enclose the lake of Baikal on 
the east and north. The latter are higher, and many summits, 
though probably no plain, are always covered with snow, 
but w ithout glaciers. These high table-lauds do not descend 
towards the lake by a steep sIoihj, but by terraces, so that 
the upper course of the rivers on the plains is slow and 
quiet, but when they arrive at the descent from one terrace 
to another, they run with great ra])idity and frequently form 
cataracts, till they come to a lower level. 

There are probably few eountrios, if any, on the globe of 
equal extent which can vie with this inountoin-region in the 
number of rivers and lakes. It is staUal that 177 rivers fall 
into the lake of Haikal, and on a now chart of this lake 
publislied by the Russian govorniueut, KiO of tlicui are in¬ 
serted. Bo.si(1i!.s the l ivers iiilUng into the lake, llie sources 
of five largo rivers are in this range. The Upper Tuii- 
gnska rise.s on the .south-He.st, tho Lower Tunguska and 
I.ena on the west, and the Wilim, a largo tributary to the 
].ena, on the east of the lake, and all of them at no great 
distance from it. The sources of the Amur are to the .south 
of those of the AVitim. 

Three large rivcr.s fall into ttie lake, the Upper Angara 
at tho novtbern extremity , the tiarguniu on the cast, and 
the Sulr.nga on the soutli; none of them has a course of 
less than 300 miles. The Upper Angara run.s about 450 
miles. Its source.s lie to thtf'east of its i.iouth, nearly at an 
equal distance from the sources of the ].ama and those of 
the Wilim. About seventy mile.s from its eniboucbure it 
enters a wide and low valley , only a little elevated above the 
level of the lake, and at a distanec of about si.vteen miles 
from it the river divides into three brailehes. The iJar- 
pusin rums fi-om liorth-oast to .south-west, t.early parallel to 
the nortli-eas'ern shore of tho lake, and rises not far from 
the soureos of the Upper Angara and tho AVitim. In its 
upper course between high itnmnlains it receives some con¬ 
siderable tributaries; in its lower course there arc exteusivi? 
levels on its banks. Towards its mouth it is again narrowed 
by rocks. Its course is upwards of 300 miles. Tbe Scienga 
is the mo.st important and largest of the tributaries of the 
lake, and receives the w aters from a great extent of country. 
It rises, according to the Chinese Geography, on the northern 
range of the Khantui, south'of the lake of K'KSOgol, and has six 
sources. After running about 100 miles, these branchus unite 
and form one river, which running to the oast frvr upwagtrls 
of 120 miles, receives from the north-west the L'A/te, ytmcli 
rises in tho lake of Kossogol, and joins the Selenga after a 
course of about 100 miles. Hcuco tho Selenga runs jo 
the north-east, and meets, after a course'^'of 120 miles, tjSe 
Orkhon running from the south, but tho Selenga con¬ 
tinues its course to tlm north-ea.st after itg junction with 
that river, and even after it has made* its entry into 
the Rus.sian empire, where it receives the TMkui, tho 
Khihk, and the Uda from the east. About fifty miles 
from its mouth it enters a largo valley widening gradually 
tovvaivls the lake, in which tl*e river divides and forms a 
largo dolta. The whole ceurs* of the Selenga cannot be 
loss than 700 miles, consequently longer than that of the 
Rhino, and at Sclcnginsk, 120 miles i'rom its mouth, it was 
found by Boll tvvice gs wide as the Thames (at London wo 
suppose). The lorgort of its tribiitarays is the Orkhon, whore 
sources are far to the south, close to the northern edge of 
tho Great Desert; with many windings, it runs to rtve north 
till it reaches the Selenga oiler a course of upwaiiis of 350 


miles, ^his river is greatly venerated hf fhe 
because bn its banks at Karakorum was tlm seat 
dynasty of Tshingis-Khan, Tho Tshikoi, tho 
and the Uda run, on an average, 200 miles; the Kbilok 
is tho largest of these rivers; and tbs Tshikoi forms 
a considerable imucc the boundary between the two empires- 

The lake of Bedkal extends between the ftarallels of 61® 
and 66^ and cuts the meridians of 99° and 106° obliquely. 
Its length is upwards of 350 miles, but its mean bosadth mily 
about tnirty six; in some places the breadth way be forty- 
eight miles. Its surface covers more than 14,800 square 
miles, or half the extent of Scotland [Seo Baikal.] 

The water of this lake is carried off by one outlet, the 
Lower Angara, which issues from tho lake on the western 
side, not very tar from tho southern extremity, and after a 
course of about forty-five miles, unites with the river frkut, 
at the town of Irkutsk. Lower down it recoives the watet-s 
of tlie Uda, a river descending ft'om the mountains calW 
Ergliik Targak Taiga, and then its name is changed into 
that of the Ujrper Tunguska. At this junclion it changes 
its course to tho nortli, till again by a great bend it resumes 
its western course, nearly under tho 60th parallel, and fluaJiy 
joins tlie W-nesei. Two or three miles from the lake the 
Lower Angara enters high and steep mountains, runs in a 
narrow channel, and forms considerable and lung rapids 
for many miles, which render the navigation of this river 
very diflicult. 

The Lower Tunguska, another tributary of (he Yenesei, 
I'ises to the north-west of the sources of the Lena, on tlie 
lower ridges of the mountain-mass, where they approach tjm 
low lands of Siberia. Tlie first part of its course is nortlr- 
east, but it gradually declines to norlh-north-oast and north, 
and again to north-north-west and north-west, till it joins 
the Y'eiiesei after running for a great distance duo west. 
11 does not receive any considerable river. 

Tho Ihuia rises, like the lower Tunguska, in the moun¬ 
tains enclosing the lake of Baikal on its western side, at 
about twenty or twenty-four miles distanec from the Jake, 
nearly as far from the southern as from the northern ex¬ 
tremity. It firat directs its course to the north till it reaches 
the parcl'cl of the sources of the Up[)er Tunguska, and 
aftenvards to the north-east, in which direction it continues 
more than one-half of its coiu'sc up to the town of y'ukulzk, 
receiving two of its great tributaries, tho AA'itini and tho 
Olekma, of which the former rises in the Baikalean, and tho 
latter in the Aldan Mountains. Below A’akutzk, it makes 
a great bend, by which its (’ourse is changed fioin north- 
cast to north-west, and here it is joined by the greatest of 
its tributaries, tlio Aldan, which descends from the Aldan 
Mountains. Afterwards it turns to (he N.N.AA'., and does 
not change this direction till it fulls into the Northern 
Ocean. Its whole couise may amount to about 20(10 miles. 

The AA’itim, a tributary of the Lena, rises at a distance 
of about thirty or forty miles from tho eastorn shore of the 
lake of Baikal, not for from the sources of the Upper 
Angara. It first runs with many bends to the north-cast, 
nearly parallel to the mountain-chain that extends between 
it and the sea of Okhotzk ; it then declines rapidly to the 
north-west, and in this direction it joins the Lena. The length 
ol' its whole course may he hetwecu 400 and 500 miles. 

The third river system, which originates in the Baikalean 
mountains, is that of the A.mur. Nearly all the consider¬ 
able rivers which form it rise in tliat part of the Uatkuican 
mountains, which hy tire Russians is called Yahlmnoi 
Khrebet, and hy the Chinese Klhng-han, and in which, 
though of a moderate mean height, the Tshokovdo, an 
insulated peak, rises far above the region of eternal snow, 
to 7670 feet above the level of the sea. 

The geological formation of this mouritaiii-mass is much 
less known than that of the Egtag Altai. Tbe lower ranges 
near IrkuUk are covered with a soft, fine, granulated sand- 
stono, running fi'om cast to west, and dipping somewhat to 
the north. It rests on a conglomerate of gnmito, quartz, 
and pieces of felspar, united hy a line, granulated sand¬ 
stone. and stratified like tho layer above it. But not far 
from the lake of Baikal, it is chanj{od into granite, which 
on tlie hanks of the lake jianscs into gneiss. The same 
formation was olwerved round the lake,.granite formiirg tiio 
principal hase, but often passing into gnci.s.s; and in some 
places chalk-fiills rise heUveen the mountains and the hank 
of the lake—this chalk is commonly of a soft, porous i jalwe-^-- 
and form capes which stretch far in to tho lake. On the casteini 
side ef the lake, the granite tmd gtteiss fonuation extends j» 
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Iheiungeof the Alden moantains, and the din»tion of its ash-^oy colour j but the domestic is always while, tairely 
masses is everywhere from east to west. lu passing, the spotted, never grey. Haros are roost numeroiis, and besides 
Yablonnoi Klirebet, Pallas observed on the highest ridge a the common, the mountain-hare (Lepux cdjyvnus), ahd the 
Tory fine-grained granite mixed with a small quantity of hare of Da-uria {Lepus daiaicus), are frequently fouhd, 
mica, which decreases towards the east. Gradually the especially on the eastern ranges of the mountains. Casan 
granite passes nto white stone, which is replaced by green marmottes, alpine marmottes, and other anifiials of that 
atone, ana tn# latter by gneiss. But the ranges through genus, as also sables, abound. The skin of the latter, 
which the rivers forming the Amur pass are principally however, is not greatly valued, except it be from the oni- 
composed of granite and gneiss; the lower part, however, mals kflled on the Upper Angara. Of the squirrel, wluch is 
is covered by the slate-formation, and in some places by exceedingly numerous, there are different species found; 
chalk; the two latter ore even found alternating with one some of tliem produce excellent fur, especially those of a 
anotlier. On the tops of some mountains jasper has been dark-grey colour. 

observed, and a few lower rocks consist entirely of this The hii-ds and fish of this region belong almost exclu- 
material. ' sively to the lake of Baikal, and may bo seen under the 

Around the lake of Baikal, especially on its southern article Baikal. But we must notice the red salmon 
shore, there are unequivocal signs that this region once has erythrinus), a fish found only here in a small lake (the lake 
been agitated by volcanic agency. In some places lava has of Fn'ilikha), not far from the Upper Angara. It is two 
been observed, and in the southern and eastern mountains feet long, and of the most beautiful red colour, varying in 
hot and sulphurous springs are of rather frequent occurrence, its shades. 

Besides, this region is subject to strong earthquakes, and The wild animals of Da-uria differ greatly from those of 
the peculiar motion which the w'aters of the lake expo- the Baikalean mountains. On the steppes bordering on. the 
rience is attributed to a similar cause. [Sec Baikal.] former, the dshiggitai {Kquun hcimmun) is met with, and in 

The metaUic wealth of the Baikal mountains is small, the narrow valleys the argaW, or Wolves and 

and almost limited to some indications of copper andiron foxes abound, and likewise tiger-cats Pall.). Among 

ore, which latter docs not seem to be very abundant, and the hares is observed a very small species, (billed J^m.^ 
is only worked in two or three places. In tlii.s mountain- pudUm, covered with soft, yellowish hair. Re<l deer are 
region, a kind of mica is found which splits into very thin abundant, tmH'dsoths dsere7i (AntiljyjegutturoM . Among 
and transparent laminic, and is used all oier Siberia and in tile birds are especially noticed by Pallas, Indian lArdca anti 
some parts of European Rusisia as window-glass. The best gone) and Numidian cranes iArdca tdrgtj), a largo kind of 
is met with on the banks of the small river Mana, a tribu- bustards, the beard-vulture O’ulturharhafus), rovk-pigeons, 
taryto the Witim, and here alone, at present, it is worked rock-thrushes (7'wrfu.vS!toati7i»,ia»)'it.s7)/ioe»i<;Kn/i (Pall.), 
to any considerable extent. In the mountains on the east rock-nightingales, common cuckoos, rock-ravens, with red 
of the lake arc many salt lakes, some of which contain feet atid beak (Corvus graculus). The lakes and rivers 
Epsom salts. In one place on the south-western mountains, abound in fish, but not so much by far as those which 
not far from the lake, on the hanks of a small stream, is fall into the lake of Baikal. Many fish not found to the 
found a quantity of iopis/azK/i of every shade of colour. east of the Uralean Mountains, reappear in l>a-uria ; but 
The mineral riches of the mountains to the north of the tliey are not generally of the same species as In Europe, 
rivers which form the Amur, or of the Da-urian mountains. No carp i.s found in Siberia; but in the Onon, Pallas met 
are more important. The lower ridge.s consist probably of with two new species, Cyprinm lefdacep/ia/'n and Cyprinus 
the flotz-formatiom of chalk, and contain abundance of lahio. The barbels are of less size than those of llie W'alga, 
litharge, which, however, is only worked tor the silver and and likewise the shade fish (.S’i/kcu.v amtm). Neilher ot 
gold it contains. There are twenty one mines, of which tliese are met with in Silicria. .A kind of beluga is found in 
Captain Cochrane names the thirteen principal. From the rivers of this country. The common pikes have a gold- 
1704 to IbO'J, only 17,020 puds of silver were extracted. As, yellow colour and are .spotted, so that Pallas in the begin- 
however, in the first fifty-five yi;ars the whole produce ning was induced to take them I’or a dilleront species. The 
amounted only to 1024 puds, we find for the remainder the sturgeon is rare, as also Hidr/fb o.rijnpnrhue. Some smaller 
annual produce of 235 puds, or 10,500 marcs. This pro- kinds of salmon, and other fish, are abundant. Craw 
duce, however, has been decreasing of late, not because fishes are not known to the e:ist of the Ural; but two or 
the mines are exhausted, but because wood begins to more species are caught in the rivers el' Da-nria. They, 
be scarce in the neighbourhood of the mines. The lead is however, are of a smaller sire than in Euro]-.e. 
not used on account of the difficulty of transporting it over Lastly, we shall obsonx. that this country, like all those 
the mountains. According to Captain Cochrane, an iron which are contiguous to deserts, suffers much from the 
mine has lately begun to be worked. In the mines on the locusts, which often destroy the scanty crops of the iiiba- 
Tuountains, the carnelian, onyx, amethyst, topaz, quartz- bilants. Serpents arc not found on the table-lands, but 
crystals, and other stones are frequently met with. Some they are frequent in the valleys; and some are said to he 
lakes contain salt, and in one of them a great quantity is venomous. Pearl-oysters, of considerable size, arc found in 
procured. the ri' er Onon, as also some other shells. 

The slopes of the mountains about the lake of Baikal arc The Stannouroi Khrebel, or that range of moxuitains 
covered with trees, most of them of the genua abie^ and pinus, which, from the Yablonnoi Khrebet and the neighbourhood 
ofwhich the larch (Pima (arix) occupies the lower part of the of Nerlshinsk, runs to the Pacific Ocean and terminates on 
slopes, and tVio Pinus cembra, whoso fruits arc gathered and its shores opposite to the island of Taraikai, ought only to 
eaten as a dainty, the higher part nearly up to the line of be considered as tlie southern extremity of the Aldan 
eternal snow. Some species of deciduous trees are found; Mountains, which, with their la.teral ridges, fill up the 
the most common is the birch, (Betula alba and nana,) the immense space between the sea of Okhotzk and the banks 
poplar, and some species of willow. The trees of these of the river Lena up to the town of Y'akutzk. At this {dace, 
regions do not much differ from those of the Egtog Altai, or ratlier at the mouth of the river Aldan, the Lena with- 
Tho shrubs and plants offer some peculiarities. Pallas was draws from the mountains, which afterwards fill tip the 
surprised at finding on the low delta of the river Selinga whole region, extend over about the sources of the rivers 
the plants of high mountains, and tries to account fur this Yana, Indighirka, and Kolyma, accompanying these rivers 
phenomenon by the shores of the lake being covered even the greater part of their courses, so that only a flat coast of 
in summer by cold and foggy air, and backed by high about 100 inifes extends along the Arctic Sea: but, to- 
inountnin.s. wards the north-eastern pthmontory of Asia, which termi- 

In the mountains around the lake of Baikal wild animals nates at the Straits of liehfing with the Cape 'TshukotShoi- 
are very numerous. The wolf is smaller and whiter than Noss, the mountains draw nearer the Arctic Sea, and 
in Europe; the bear ( Ursus arctos) is found in great nutn- occupy, literally, the whole promontory and the sides of the 
hers; both these animals produce an excellent fur. Besides river Anadir up to its emWIhchure. 

these there are found, though in loss numbers, foxes, lynxes, The highest part of this mtrantain-range, and that which 

wild cats (Felts onca), and the glutton (Ursus gulo). The separates the waters, runs along the shores of the sea of 
rivers contain otters and beavers: but the,latter are not Okhotzk, and at so small a dUtanee, that all the Waters 
frequent, except in the Upper Angara. 'Tlie musk-goat is descending to that sea from the ekstern declivity Of the 
still abundant; but its musk has'much less strcngtli than mountains arc mere rivulets. Only where the toWn of 
that of Thibet or India. Elks, stags, and red deer are fro- Okhotzk is situated, ahd to the east of that ioWtt, a few 
quent; but the rein-deer not. The wild rein-deer is of nn) small rivers descend, among which the river GMtola ir the 
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largest, and even navi^ble for a short extent. Towards 
the west and north._ the mountains descend, like all the 
ranges of Ao Altai, in terraces, and lung-extended broad 
plains, overtopped by a few elevated summits of no great 
height Few of them arrive at the line of eternal snow. 
A moderii traveller has found a summit rising to upwards 
of 5000 feet. The valleys run here likewise mostly in the 
direction of the mountain-chain, from south-west to north¬ 
east and are joined together by a few transverse valleys, 
which carry the waters to the west. But this observation 
holds only good for the southern portion of the rani^ up to 
the sources of the Indighirka, for from hence to the Cape 
Tshukotshoi-Noss the mountains in all their length seem 
to bo cut by long transverse valleys. 

Two large tributary rivers of the Lena rise in this chain, 
the Olekma and the Aldan; the former of which, rising to 
the north of Nertshinsk nearly in the meridian of that town, 
runs upwards of 300 miles through a desolate country, 
nearly due north, till it reaches tlio main stream. The Al¬ 
dan is a large river, whose course is upwards of 900 miles 
from its source, under about the 55th parallel, to its junction 
with the Lena, under the 63d. It receives nearly all the 
waters issuing from the principal chain between the tributa¬ 
ries of the Amur, and the sources of the Indighirka. From 
its source it runs in a north-west direction, cutting eight de¬ 
grees of latitude and nine of longitude, and in this tract it 
receives, from the riglit, the waters brought down by the 
Maya, a river that runs upward of 400 miles, and joins, not 
far from its mouth, the Yudoma, whicli is not inferior in size 
and length. The inferior course of the Aldan is in a trans¬ 
verse valley, nearly due west, for aliout tioO miles, and here 
it receives still a considerable tributary from the left, the 
Anga, whose course is from 400 to 500 miles parallel to that 
of the Aldan. The Aldan is of great importance for the 
communication between Yakutzk and Okhot/.k; tlie mer¬ 
chandise ascends the Allan, the Maya, and the Yudoma, and 
is, from the latter, transported over a ridge of comparatively 
small extent to the Okhota, and on that river to Okhotzk. 

The Yana, the Indighirka, and the Kolyma nm nearly 
parallel to one another to the north, with a dedinalioii to 
the east, which is greatest in the last, and smallest in the 
first. The Yana may have a course of about 400, the lu- 
dighirka of between 600 and 700, and the Kolyma of about 
900 miles. 

The Anadir, which falls into the sea of Kamtshalka, the 
most northern portion of the Pacific 0(*an, traverses a very 
mountainous country, and makes so many bends to every 
))oint of the compass that it is difficult to indicate its course 
farther than by stating, that in the upper part of its course 
its general direction is from north to south, and in the 
lower from w’est to east. Its whole length exceeds 600 
miles. 

The distribution of the plants and animals on this exten¬ 
sive range, and their gradual disappearance towards the 
north, is almost entirely unknown : at least, not so far known 
as to enable us to form a proper enumeration. In no part 
of the world are sables so numerous as here; but they 
are not of the first quality, and much inferior to tho.se of 
the Upper Angara. The wild rein-deer, which forms here 
the principal object of the chase, has a spotted skin. 

\Vc cannot leave this region without observing, that in 
the low country, which extends between the northern ex¬ 
tremity of this chain and the Arctic Ocean from the we.st of 
the mouth of the Lena to the east of that of the Kolyma, 
innumerable heaps of fossil hones of elephants, rhinoceroses, 
buffaloes, and other animals of the torrid zone, and also ante¬ 
diluvian remains are imbedded in a soil which apparently is 
alluvial. (See Siheria.) -> *■ 

The chain of mountains which traverses the peninsula 
of Kamtshatka may be considered as on appendage to the 
Aldan mountains, hut as its description is closely united 
with that of thw peninsula itaelf, it will be found under the 
article Kamtsh.vtka. 

The Altai mountains are situated between two regions, 
which, by their nature, are unfit for agricultural purposes, 
except in a few’ isolated placeS* .and which, therefore, from 
time immemorial have been inhabited by wandering nations, 
who draw their subsistence from herds. The mountains, 
however, contain many valleys well adapted for agriculture, 
and there exist some indications .that these valleys have 
once been cultivated, very probably by the same nation 
that has worke<l tho urines all over the range to a great 
extent. This nation, which is known under tho name of 


the TslvgidM, is not named in nistory, and has «(nterely'di»- 
appearedj’though the immense number of antienf tombs 
found everywhere, but especially on the mountains of Si^y- 
ansk, evidently prove that this region was once better peopitiq. 
The nation probably was destroyed by its Nomadic neighs 
hours, and with it agriculture disappeared from the valleys. 
But since the two most extensive empires gf the world, tho 
Chinese and tho Russian, have taken ptnsession of these 
ranges, and peace has been established in a region which, 
doubtless, for many centuries had not etje^ed it, agricul¬ 
ture has again been introduced, and as it would seem with 
better success by tho Chinese than by their more northern 
neighbours. (See Baron Humboldt's Frogmens Adatiques; 
Klaproth's Tableaif Historique de VAsie ; the TVavels of 
Timkowsky, Pallas, and Ledebour; and Ritter's Erdkunde 
von Aden. Of maps, only those found in the works of Baron 
Humboldt, Julius von Klaproth, and in the Travels of Lo- 
debour, have been used hero.) 

ALTAMURA,.a considerable town of tho kingdom of 
Naples, in the province of Bari, near the borders of Basili¬ 
cata. Its population is reckoned at 16,000 (in 1789 it was 
15,890). It*Was a baronial estate of the Farncse family, 
after the extinction of whiclv it devolved on Charles Bourbon, 
InI'ante of Spain, and afterwards King of Naples. It is 
built on a hill at the foot of the Apennines, and lias an old 
castle. It has a fine cathefo-al, founded by Frederic II. and 
ornamented w'itli pictures. It lies on the high road from 
Puglia into Basilicata. In 1799 it was a stronghold of the 
republican party in that district, and being summoned by 
Cardinal Ruffo, who was advancing by that roarl at the head 
of his Calabrians, .refused to open its gates, and after an 
obstinate defence it was taken by storm, wlicn a dreadful 
massa'cre of the inhabitants took place, attended by rape and 
other horrors. Since that time, however, it has recovered, 
and is now a place of considerable trade in the agricultural 
produce of the country ; good wheat is grown in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Its fairs are well attended. It is stated by some 
authorities that many of the inhabitants are Greeks. It is 
in about 40'’ 4 7' N. lat., and about 30 miles S.W. of Bari. 

ALTAR, an erection to oll'er sacrifice upon. Tlio first 
altar mentioned is that set up by Noah, to offer sacrifice 
when he quitted the ark; and throughout tfie history of the 
.Tewish patriarchs altars are continually said to have been 
erected by them, in different places, as circumstances ren 
dered it expedient. Tliese .seem to have been built of earth, 
or unhewn stone, like the altars which God commanded 
Moses to raise: lixod. xx. 24, 25. But when the Jewish 
law was given, tlvc right of raising altars and offering sacri¬ 
fice was no longer left common to all men; but one altar 
of burnt-ofl'ering, at which alone victims were slain, was made 
for the whole nation, and the priests, as ministers for the na¬ 
tion, offered sacrifice upon it for all. This in the first instance 
was constructed of wood, eovered with brass, and always 
followed the ark, while the ark was migratory; but when 
Solomon built the temple, he placed a stone altar, with a 
brazen licarih, in the court before it. The Jews had two 
other altars, one solely appropriated to burning incense, 
called the altar of incense; the other called the altar of 
sbew-bread, liecausc loaves were placed upon it, and changed 
every Saltbath. Both of these stood in the interior of the 
temple. 

IVe constantly meet in the Bible with Iheljxprcssion of 
the ‘ horns of the altar.' Some suppose that these were 
really the horns of animals ; others that they were merely 
projections at the corners. One use of is them obvious : vic¬ 
tims might be conveniently hound to them. Psulm cxviii. 
27. But horns were an emblem of power and authority 
throughout the east; and probably they were also meant to 
indicate the greatness of him to w’hom the altar was sacred. 
The altars of tho Greeks and Romans had sometimes horns 
also, to which animals were fastened, and to which those who 
fled thither ibr protection used to cling. It was an act of im¬ 
piety to force such persons away. This belief in the sanctity 
of places was adopted by the Roman Catholic church, whicli, 
in the season of its temporal power, largely bestowed the 
privilege of sanctuary upon fa-votwite churdies and convents. 
[See Asylum.] 

A sort of natural religion seems to have jiointod out the 
tops of hills, and groves, as the fittest spots for altare. The 
pagan nations which surrounded the Jews were especially 
addicted to worshipping in high places; and it was hardly 
possible to prevent tho Jews themselves from flilHng ipto 
this habit. ‘ They also built them high places, and images. 
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»nd grove«, on every high hill, and under every tree.’ 
1 Kings xiv. 23. Passages of the same importfifeiiur con¬ 
tinually in the Jewish Chronicles. The northern nations 
of ancient Europe worshipped in the thickest shade of their 
•forests. The ancient Persians, as Herodotus tells us (I. 131.) 
made no temples, nor statues, nor altars, but worshipped the 
deitv Oh the to|l|S of tlie mountains. 

The altars ol the Greeks were of three sorts: those dedi¬ 
cated to tlio heavenly gods, {fiiofioi,) were often structures of 
considerable height; those of demi-gods and heroes were 
low and near the ground (I'axapa ); and those of the 
infernal deities (if such may he called altius) were trcnohes 
Slink in the ground (ftoOpos, xarKot). They in.iy again ho 
divided into throe classes, those for birmt-ofiferings (tyivti- 
pov): tlioso on which no lire was usod, which were (awpoi), 
meant for ofTerings of fruit, meal-cakes, &o.; and those on 
which llreiniglit he used to consmno vegetable proiluclions, 
but no blood was spilled (tivdi/uiKioi), the altar: when 
dedicated to either of the lattci- classes, it was often nothing 
more than a raised hearth or step. Each temple usually liad 
two altars, one in the open air before it, for higtnt-uffcrings ; 
another before the statue of the god to whom the building 
was sacred. Altars were often erected where there was no 
temple. The Greek altars were usually square, sometimes 
circular, or triangular. They were often made of marble, 
and elegantly sculptured, 

TIk! Homan altars and rites of worship much resemble 
the Greek. We mii.st distiiiguisii between altam and ara. 
The former, as is indicated by Ibe .syllable a//, .signifying 
high, was an elevated structuri:, used only for burnt-offer¬ 
ings, and dcdieiifed to none but the heavenly gods: the 
latter might belong either to the heavenly, or infernal gods, 
or to heroes. 'J'ho Romans, however, liku the Greeks, dug 
trenches (scrabes), into w hich (hey jiouied libations to the 
infernal gods. Ara seems to he the general term, and is 
used by Virgil as including allure; 

IbU «]ualiior avtib. 

Kccft duo tibi T>ii]iliin. uHiiria Plupbo. Bvt. v. Cti. 

From oltare comes the English word altar, which by the 
Roman Catholic church is used in its proper sense, to denote 
an erection on which saeriliee is offered, it being tlioir doc¬ 
trine that the mass is a saerifiee. Applied to the eominu- 
nion-tahle of an English Protestant church, the word is used 
metophorically, or rather, is inisidaced; for the English 
church teaches the sacrament of the Lord's Supper to be 
no sacrifice, hut merely a symbol. 

ALTDORF, or ALTORF, (Old Village.) is tlie capital 
of the Canton of Uri in Switxorland. It stands at a short 
distance from the lake of the Four Cantons, in a valley sur¬ 
rounded by lolly nmuntains, and on the right bank of the 
Reuss, which flows into the lake. It is aliont twenty miles 
S.E. of Luzern, and in N. lat., 8' 45' E. long.: the 

elevation of the town above the lake is given difl'erently by 
different authorities : the lake il-self is about 1400 loot alwive 
the level of the sea. Alloil' being at the foot of a lolly 
niountain would he in danger of siiH'oring from avalam hes. 
but for the i)ino forests on the slopes, which serve as a ram¬ 
part against the falling masses. It was burnt in ]7!)9. ami 
rebuilt ill betler style. The tow n-house, a handsc^ie parish 
elmrcli, and a school, aro among the chief hnilrliiigs: tlie 
population is alaml )/(to. AItorf stands at the Swiss fer- 
mitiation of tlie jtass over Mount St. Gothard. and sup|)lies 
horse.s and earriage.s for crossing the mountains to Bellin/.ona 
in Italy. It is also a kind ofentreiidt for goods pas.sing into 
or from Italy by the St. Gotham pass. An old lower at 
Altorfis said to mark the spot fromwiiich Tell shot the :q)|ile 
from his son's head; and a fountain now occupies the place 
of the linden tree under which the boy stood. 

ALTENBURG, the capital of the duchy of Saxc-Alten- 
butg.is situated about tu'o miles wc.st of the left hank of the 
rieisse,^ a tributary to the Elster, 50° 50' N. iat. 12° 27' E. 
long. The town stands on uneven ground, and consists of a 
main part and several suburbs: it is in parts well built. It 
coBtains eight churches, a gymnasium founded in 1703, 
vnth a considoraVile library, an hospital and house of correc¬ 
tion ; also a foundation for noble ladies, a society of naturalists, 
a theatre, &c. The chief branches of industry are manu¬ 
factures of linen, ribands, gloves, vinegar, starch, coaches, 
&e. There is also a considerable trade in ca^le and com. 
The population in 1822 was 10,bo4 in 1 832,12,629. 

The castle of Altenburg stands on a rock, and is knowit 
in German history as the place for which the young princes 
Hmest and Albert, the founders of the two chief linos of the 


Saxon house, were carried off by Kitns Von KauIRin|f«i, 
A.i). 1455. Altenburg was once an itnperial city, and the 
capital of a district called Pleissen. After 1172 we find it 
mentioned as a place where the emperors sometimes resided 
and held diets. (See SaxB-Ai.'rKNnvKO, for an account 
of the duchy and its jiolitical changes.) 

ALTERATIVES, a word signi^ing ' things that pw- 
duce a change.' Under this head are cimprehended tnow 
medieines which do not produce any immediate or very 
perceptible effect, hut which gradually bring the body from 
a diseased to a more healthy state. They seem to aet in 
removing unhealthy conditions of the system, much in the 
same way that a drop of water hollows a stone, not by its 
! violence, but by frequently falling. Tlrey are generally 
given in small awl frequent doses, and, even when given in 
large doses, they are often repeated. The former mode of 
administering them is employed when they are poworftil 
medieines, the latter when less active. Out of almost every 
class of medicines some one may be used as an alterative— 
its claim to be so regarded depending less upon its natural 
powers, than upon the manner in which these are modified, 
so as to effect a particular purpose. Thus by diminishing 
the" dose, or combining them with other medicines, some of 
the mo.st powerful drugs we possess are capable of being 
employed as alteratives, and made to produce effects exactly 
opposite to what they do when given alone or in large doses. 
Ten grains of ipecacuanha, for example, taken with some fluid 
into the stomach, will speedily cause a feeling of sickness, 
followed by vomiting—tliree or four grains will cause a feel¬ 
ing of sickness and loss of appetite, though not actual 
vomiting—while oni!-quarter or one-half a grain taken about 
an hour before eacli meal lor several days in succession, will 
bo found greatly to ineroase the appetite, and itnprm'e the 
digestion. Yet even ton grains of ipeeaciian, if taken along 
with two of opiimi, will not prodiii e any obvions effect on tlie 
storaaeb, but, if the patient lie kept wami in bed, will cause 
a profuse flow of perspiration. 

Many of the forms or preparations of mercury, even the 
most active and poi.sonous, when given in very small doses, 
neither prove purgative nor dcstniefive to life, but, on the 
contrary, often proilueo signal benefit, relieving the patient 
from many complaints which rendered his day s miserable, 
or even threatened to shorten them. Nor is the most dread¬ 
ed of the mineral poisons- ar.seiiic itself—imaptible of con¬ 
tributing to the res!oration of lieallli, since wc see it now 
make the shivering ague: cease, and at anether time cause 
the agonizing heiulaelie to depart. 

Others wliii h are less active may be given in very large 
doses, as sai':sapavilla, and similar articles. 

The viiriefy of agents n bieh may be used as alteratives 
most eonvinee us that they cannot all act in the .same way, 
and lliat Ihoir beneficial efl'ect.5 cannot be attributed to tlic 
same cause. Most ol' them iqqicar to net upon the .seeietioiis 
and excretions eillicr by incicasing their quantity or 
altering their quality. In many parts of the body, but par- 
(ieulnrly along the course oi' the alimentarv canal, are sit,uatq|i 
gbiiids, the duty of wliieh is to elaborate from the b]oo|^ 
certain fluids containing salts and other principles, which 
are jiritiiarily useful in keeping moist the surfaeo.s over which 
they flow, ami often secondarily useful in effecting changes 
in the iiiatters with which they come in contact, ns the saliva 
with the food, as sexm as it is received into the mouth, and 
the bile with the chyle, upon its passage out of the stomach. 
These, then, are secretions. The kidneys and skin are 
organs l>y wliicli llukhi are separated from the blood, sen’ing 
as leliicles for the reimnal fiom the system of salts ana 
other principles no longer useful, the retention and accumu¬ 
lation of which w ouhl soon prove hurtful, and ultimately fatal. 
These arc termed exerelionsI'hat of the kidneys being of 
no piimary or secondary use, while that of the skin keeps 
this covering moist and pliant,— states nectary for its an 
sweririg the objects of its exi.stenec. 

The pre.servation of a due projxJrtion in the quality and 
quantity of these secretions aim excretions is essential to the 
maintenance of that equililwium, that fair and equal, or 
harmonizing play of all the organs of the body, when, feel¬ 
ing no weight or oppression in any part, a man readily says 
he is tveil. The disturbance of this balance gives rise to 
various degrees of uneasiness and Hl-henlth. states to 
which thcrTench apply ^o expressive term— malaise. 

Tlie functions of secretion and excretion being rather 
vital than chemical processes, tliey are weatly dependant 
upon the state of the nervous system. This, again, is only *■ 
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perfeot when the blood iR of e proper quality; and this }a»t 
ts beholden for its exceUenoe to the thorough performanos 
of digestion, for which a due supply of nervous enturgy is 
required. 

As all these Ainctions act and react upon each other, it 
matters but little whioh of them is the first to fail in contri¬ 
buting its part to the general welfare, as all in time suffer; 
but the foinetionsof secretion and excretion, perhaps, soonest 
show a falling off, and soonest attract the attoiition of the 
patient. He awakes with a dry tongue, and observes that 
the secretion from the kidneys is less in quantity and more 
highly oolourod than natural, or excessive in quantity and 
pale, or he perceives that the skin is dry and harsh, or 
bloated. 

To remedy theSe states alteratives are often employed. 
Small doses of some mercurial, alone, at night, or with rhu¬ 
barb and soda during the day, or small quantities of ipeca¬ 
cuanha, will often relieve the dryness of the mouth. A little 
common salt taken immediately on waking will also remove 
it. With this view a little bacon has often been recom¬ 
mended at breakfast—the benefit being due to the salt, not 
the bacon. 

The removal of the depraved and unhealthy secretiefos 
from the intestinal canal, where they are apt to linger, 
causing uneasiness to the patient, and by the uniiloasantness 
of bis breath rendering his presence disagruoablu to others, 
is best effected by a course of gentle purgatives. The fre¬ 
quent repetition of too powerful purgatives is to be reprobated, 
as often occasioning disease of the inner coats of the ali¬ 
mentary canal. After these, some strengthening medicine, 
as bark or iron, will generally bo useful, especially if the 
nervous system be out of order, owing te much mental exer¬ 
tion, or protracted night-watching. At this stage of the 
treatment, exercise aud travelling, change of scene and pur¬ 
suit. are of much service ; ov a visit to some watering-place ; 
for the mineral springs, having the saline ingredients very 
minutely divided, niiiv he con-sidcred as nature's alteratives. 

Where the skin is much affected, exercise of a regulated 
kind, such as that practised by trainers, may prove useful, as 
the diet is at the same lime strictly attended to. Indeed, a 
partial or coinplete change of diet is often the most eftbotual 
alterative we can employ. 

But neither medicines nor a strict plan of diet should be 
begun or continued wiliiout the oilvice of a competent 
judge. It is in such eases that persons are most apt to un¬ 
dertake the cure of their own complaints, and, either hy 
using inefficient means allow them to get rooted in the 
system—or, by employing the nostrums and secret, but 
often dangerous, combinations of quacks, become a prey in 
their purses and persons to ignorance and fraud. 

The explanation of the functions of the system, and the 
action of remedies, akeaily given and hereafter to be given 
in this work, are hy no means intended to enable the patient 
to dispense with the asisistance of his medical attendant, but 
to enable him to receive the full benefit of that assistance, 
by enabling him to understand something of the principles 
on which his treatment is conducted, and thereby to teach 
him how ho may co-operate with his physician in rendering 
it effectual. 

Ai.TE'RNATK. In geometry, angles are said to be 
alternate which are made by two lines with a third, on op¬ 
posite sides of it, as ABC and nen, or xuc and bck. If 
two linos be parallel, the altoniate angles made by a third 
line with them are equal. 



In algebra, those terms of a proportion are said to be 
alternate which are separated from one another by another 
term; thus, in the pro^rtion 

3 is to 4 os 8 is to !fi, 

2 and 8 are alternate terms, as also 4 and 16. If alternate 
terms lie rendered consecutive, and bonsecutive terms alter¬ 
nate, the proportion still continues; thus, 

2 is to 8 as 4 is to 18. 

This proportion fo the sixteenth of tlie fifth book of Euedid, 


and is^Hiirsd to by the Latin w(»d oUemmAh ftt ^ 
BnglisKiwMs * by alternation,'or ‘ alternately.' 

ALTBSEA OFFICINA'LIS, or MARSH-MALLOIST, 
is a plant the use of whoso mucilagindus roots and leaves iA 
all cases in which emollient or demulcent substances aren- 
quired, is of great antiquity. It is a common European 
plant, belonging to the natural order Malvaofge, and is often 
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found in marshes, especially near the sea, in great abun¬ 
dance. It is a perennial, with a carrot-shaped white 
fleshy yoot, as thick as the thumb, and a foot or more long. 
Tlie stems are two or three feet high, covered all over wiUi 
a soft down, which also is found on the leaves, to which it 
gives a hoary aspect. The leaves are soft, stalked, often a 
little heart-shaped, divided into three or five shallow serrated 
lobes. The flowers are of a pale rose colour, and apjKiar in 
very short clusters from the bosom of the leaves; their calyx 
is five-toothed, and surrounded with eight or ten, or even 
more bracte®. The corolla and other parts are like tliose of 
the common mallow. 

Althcea Rosea, the Hollyhock, is another species, found 
wild in China, and now extremely common in our ganlens. 
Linnmus considered it a distinct genus, which he called 
Alcea. 

ALTI'SSIMO, in Music (Italian, the superlative of alto, 
high). The scale in altissimo commences with F, the octave 
almvc the fifth line in the treble. 

ALTITUDE, from the Latin altus, high, may be 
rendered by the English word height. This being the case, 
we should have referred it to the English word, if the term 
were not partieularly reserved in astronomy to signify, not 
the length, but the angle of elevation. Thus, if a bo tho 
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position of a spectator on the earth, and a b the lino on tho 
horizon, which is drawn toward.s the point directly under the 
star s, tho angle n a .s is the altitmle of the star. For 
other less common applications of the term, see Heights. 

The altitude of the pole is tho geogi aphical latitude of the 
place of observation, and remain.s the same throughout the 
twenty-four hours: tho altitudes of the stars and sun change 
with the diurnal motion ; Itcing nothing whext they rise and 
pet, and greatest wdien they are on the meridian. 

The altitude of a star is directly observed at sea with the 
Sextant : and the usgs which are made of such observa¬ 
tions may be seen in . the following mathematical proposi¬ 
tions, into the proofs of which we cannot enter here. 

1. When the latitude of the place is known, the time of 
day may be feuid from one observation of the altitude of 
tho sun or a sot ; or conversely, if the time of day be known, 
the latitude may be found from the observation. 

2. When neither the time nor the latitude is known, both 
may be found by observing any two altitudes of the sun or a 
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star, and noting the time which elapses hetwoen tfefcl^Berva- 
tions; hut it is most convenient to observe one aStftitde first, 
before a star comes to the meridian, and then wait for the 
time when the same star comes to the same altitude on the 
other side of the meridian. Or if the latitude be very nearly 
known, a more accurate approximation may be simply made 
by the above method. 

3. If the .star be one of those which never sets, the lati¬ 
tude of the place is the half sum of its greatest and least 
altitudes. ; 

In all that precedes, it is supposed that the star is known ,— 
that is, that its right ascension and declination are known; 
and certain corrections must be applied to the observed alti¬ 
tude, ibv whicli .see Rbfkaction, Parallax, Dip. 

In fixed observatories on land, the altitude of stars, or 
rather Iheir zenith distances, which are what the altitudes 
want of ninety degrees, are obsen’ed with the mural or the 
transit circle (sec Ciuclk, Mural ; Circlk, Transit) ; but 
only when llie stars are on the meridian. jA!t a he the 
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place of the observer, c and b the north and south jwints 
of his horizon, p the norlli ))o1e, •/, the zenith, c P z n the 
meridian, arcs of which niav he made to represent angles 
at A, and s the star on the meridian, whose aUilude, n s, 
or c s, according as it is south or north of the zenith, or its 
complement, the zenith distance, z s, has been observed. 
Then, E being a point in the equator, and pk being equal 
to z c, hotli being ninety degrees, take away the eom- 
mon jiart z p, and k z i.s equal to i> c, the latitude of the 
place. And k s, or the slur's deelination. is r: z diminished 
by zs, if the .star passes the meridian above k, or z s dimi¬ 
nished by E z, if the star passes below e. If the star jiiisses 
betw'ecn the zenith and the pole, the declination e s is the 
sum of E z and /, s. That is, the declination of a star is the 
difference between its observed zenith distance and the lati¬ 
tude of the place, if tlie star passes south of the zenith, or the 
sura of the same quantities, if it passes between the zenith 
and the pole. In the first case the declination is north, if the 
latitude he greater than the zenith dist.ancc; south, if the 
zenith distance he greater than the latitude: in the second 
case, it is always north. 

In this way, with a number of minute precautions for the 
sake of accuracy, catalogues of the declinations of stars are 
formed, by ohsorvalion of their altitudes, or, which amemnts 
to the same thing, of their zenith distances. 

For the altitude of the Nonagesimal, sec Nonage- 

SIMAL. 

ALTO, in Music (Italian, high), the highest natural 
adult male voice, or countertenor, the usual com)Kiss of 
which is, from F the fourth line in the base, to C the third 
space on the treble, «. g ,— 



Alto, Italian, the instrument called in England the 
Tenor, and by the Italians, the Viola. 

ALTO (JLEF, in Music, a name of the C clef, when 
placed on the third line ; more commonly, in England, 
called the countertenor clef. See Ci.EE. 

ALTO-RILIEVO (high relief), a term which designates 
that kind of sculpture which is executed on a Hat surface,' 
but projects considerably above the ground or plane. The 
degree of projection given to alto-rilievo depends on the will 
of the sculptor; more than three-fourths of the figure are 
frequently shown, and llgures in hasso-rilievo (low relief) 
aro somotiirics added, to express gradat ions of distance. Tlie 
attempt to give a picturesque aiy to sculpture-Shas usually a 
barbarous effect, but the temptation afforded to that species 
or 'practico by alto-rilievo has seduced many artists, andtho^ 
of no mean powers, into the experiment. The largest per¬ 


formance ever executed in aRo-rtltevo is the stu])Wdous 
work by Almrdi, in St. Peter's at Romo, representirtg the 
Repulse of Attila by St. Peter and St. Paul. The gigantic 
figures in front of this composition project nearly in the fttll 
rotundity of nature, and the middle and distant ^nps 
subside through all the degrees of projection into tlte lowest 
hasso-rilievo. However erroneous the style, it is imposMide 
to refuse admiration to the powers displayed in this work. 
The alto-rilievos by Donatolli at Florence are among the 
most perfect examples of this art. There are speeimetis 
by various practitioners in "Westminster Abbey, which ex¬ 
hibit all the eccentricities of bad taste. The most legitimate 
use of alto-rilievo is where it is introduced in alternate or 
occasional compartments to give relief by the boldness ot 
its projections t« the uniformity of a larm surface. Such 
are the Metopes among the Elgin Marbles, which, alter¬ 
nately with the triglyphs, ornamented the frieze of the 
entablature which surmounted the extgriot colonnade of the 
Parthenon. Fifteen of these original Metopes, with one 
cast, arc in the British Museum; they ore of unequal 
execution, but several of them may be referred to as the 
finest examples extant of alto-rilievo. [See Elgin Marbles, 
pitelishod by the Society for the Diffusion of Knowledge.] 

ALTON,'a market town in Hampshire, on the road to 
Winchester, forty-seven miles south-west of London, near 
the source of the river Wey. It is a well-built place, with 
three prineipa! streets, partially paved by subscription and 
lighted. Some bombazeens and serges were made, but this 
manufacture seems to have decayed, nor is the town at 
present noted for any jiarticular branch of industry. There 
are hop plantations in this neighbourhood; and two brew¬ 
eries in the tow'n. The living is a vicarage in the gift of 
the Bishop of Winchester. The church is neat, and there 
are two or three meeting-houses for the Dissenters. Alton 
has a national school. 

The mai'ket is on Saturday; and there am two fairs in 
the 5 ear. The population in 1831, was 27-12. 

During the civil wars, the royalist troops, under Izird 
Hop ton, were surprised at Alton by the Parliamentarians 
under Sir William Waller. 

A'i-TONA, or Al/l’FINA, a considerable city belonging 
to the drown of Denmark, situated in the Dirdsbip of Pinno- 
berg, which is an appendage to the duchy of Holstein. 
Next to Copenhagen, Altona is the most important town in 
the Danish dominions, although at the time when Pinne- 
berg was united with Denmark, in 1C40, it was only an in¬ 
considerable village. In 1664, it obtained the rights and 
privileges of a city. 

Altona stands on the north bank of the Ellie, in 5T 34' 
N. lat., and 9” 55' E. long., about seventy-five miles from 
the mouth of the river, mid about two miles below, and to 
the west of Hamburg ; the suburbs of which city are in fact 
only separated from the Danish city by a wall. 

The manul'aeturcs employ about 2200 hands. They con- 
si.st of silk, woollen, and cotton goods, tobacco, soap, can¬ 
dles, and leatbern articles, together witli glass-houses, dis¬ 
tilleries, breweries, and sugar-refineries, besides some esta¬ 
blishments of minor importance. Ship-building also has 
long been carried on, and several vessels belonging to the 
port are employed annually in the herring and whale 
fisheries, and in trading to the Mediterranean. 

The trade of the port boars only a small proportion to that 
carried on in the neighbouring City of Hamburg, which 
presents the constant appearance of commercial activity, 
while the streets of Altona are comparatively deserted. 
The marine of Altona consists of little else than a line of 
gun-boats to guard against smuggling; but the docks and 
canals of the free city are crowdw with merchantmen from 
all part.s of the world. 

Altona was burnt by the Swedes in 1713, but has been 
rebuild with greater regularity; many of the houses are 
spacious and elegant, a circumstance wlwch, added to its 
greater quietness, is, probably, the reason why several mer¬ 
chants whose counting-houses are in Hamburg have their 
residences in Altona. 

The town contains a public school or college, founded by 
Christian VII., a library, and an orphan house. It ^as 
also six churches a®d two synagogues for ^rman and Por¬ 
tuguese Jews, aro very numerous. Ilie native inha¬ 
bitants are primfipally Lutheran^ the remainder Calvinists, 
with a few Roman Catholics, The population in 1831 was 
26,500. (Semple's Obs^iUions on a Journey from. Ham¬ 
burg to Eerlin, Cannabich, XWeftott. Giogrof/h.) 
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ALTRINOHAM. or ALTRINCHAM, a smaU town in 
thejiarish of Bowdon and coun^ of Chester, near the Duke 
of BridgeWater'i canal from Manchester to Runcorn: it is 
about 8 miles south-west of Manchester, and nearly 180 
north-west from London. The neighbourhood supplies 
Manchester with fruit and vegetables; and the salubrity of 
the air nuikes it a place of some resort for invalids. It 
is a neat and clean town, with a population in 1831 of 
2708. The ehief manufactures are of cotton and worsted. 
There is a corporation, but the mayor has no jurisdiction. 
Besides a chapel fcr the members of the Established Church, 
there are two Methodist and one Unitarian meeting-house. 
The market is on Tuesday, and there are three fairs in the 
year. 

ALUM, an earthy salt, which occurs in a native state 
only in small quantities, but it has been long artilioially 
made, and extensively employed in various chemical manu¬ 
factures. Its basis'is sulphate of alumina, combined usually 
with sulphate of pbtash, but sometimes with sulphate of soda 
or sulphate of ammonia: when the first alkaline salt enters 
into its composition, the product is comtnmi or potash alum, 
the second frrms soda alum, and the thirtl amnuma alum. 
Alum appears to have l>een known from the earliest ages; 
it occurs in a native state in Carinthia, and also at Miseno, 
and other places in Italy. Alumen, with its mode of pre¬ 
paration, uses, &c., is described by Pliny (xxxv. I .'i); and 
the best is said to have been obtained from Egypt (see 
Herod, ii. 180, trrvTrrqpiij) and the island of Melos: it was 
made, however, in several other plat'cs. In the middle ages, 
alum was manufactured in Rochha, the Turkish name of 
the government which comprehends Edessa (Niebuhr, 
Reisebeschreibuns', ii. p. 409), whence comes the name 
Roch alum, still in use. It was al.so made near Smyrna and 
Gonstantinoplc. About the middle of the fifteenth century 
alum was manufactured at La Tolfa, and other places in 
Italy, apd Pope Pius II. prohibited the use of oriental alum. 
The alum-stone of La Tolfa contains all the ingredients 
of alum mixed with silica: to procure alum from the stone, 
it is broken into pieces, roasted, exposed to air and moisture, 
and tile soluble parts being dissolved in water, ci>.stals of 
alum arc obtained as the solution eools. 

In the reign of Elisabeth the alum-worksof Whitby were 
established; which, with those since formed near Glasgow, 
supply the market with a large quantity of alum. The 
alum is procured from alum-slate, the stratum of which is 
nearly thirty miles in length : this alum-slate has not been 
accurately analyzed, but it docs not appear to contain any^ 
potash salt, and this is therefore added. The method of 
manufacturing, is to mix the broken alum-slate with fuel, 
and set it on fire; when the combustion is over, the residual 
matter, consisting of earfli, oxide of iron, and sulphate of 
alumina, is lixiviated with water; a solution of the earthy salt 
being obtained, potash salts are added to it, and crystals of 
alum are formed. It requires about 1.30 tons of caleincd 
alum-slate to produce one ton of alum. Near Cflasgow alum 
is manufactured from slaty clay ; which is obtained from old 
coal pits; the slate contains also iron pyrites, and botlr its 
constituents combining with oxygen, sulphate of iron is 
formed, with excess of sulphuric acid, which acting upon 
and combining with the clay or alumina of the slate, forms 
a double sulj^ate of iron and alumina, which crystallizes 
In small filaments, of a greenish-white colour. 

When the slate containing this double salt is put into 
water, it is dissolved; by evaporation, crystals of sulphate of 
iron are obtained, and to the solution, which is princi¬ 
pally sulphate of alumina, pota.sh salts are added, and 
crystals of alum ate formed; these are purified by redjasolv- 
ing them in water and crystallization. By exposing to 
air and moisture the slate which remains after the solution 
of the sulphate of iron and alumina, a further portion of the 
pyrites is act^npon, and more sulphate of iron and alumina 
are obtained, Mleh are dissdved. as before, in water. 

^lum is also sometimes prepared by directly comhiningsul- 

nhurlc acid and alumina, with the addition of potash salts; m 
general however, this method is much less economical than 
those already detailed. By whatever process alum is pre¬ 
pared, its properties are the following: it is TOlourless, in¬ 
odorous, lias an astringent taste, and Wstallizcs generally 
In regular octahedrons; but by the addition of alumina, and 
paiimilar management, it may be'made to crystallize in cubM. 
It 4s brittle, anif easily reduced to powder; its specific gravity 
is about 1*731: water, at 60^ Fabrenhcit, dissaves about one- 
^ eighteenth of its weight of alum, and boiling water about 


thraei>|i|^g of its weight. The solution tfeS^thble 

blue strongly; when exposed to dry wr, alum dfllo- 

rescos''sightly on the surfree, Wt it remains Img with¬ 
out undergoing any change internally. When moderately 
heated, alum mssolves in m water of crystallization; if more 
strongly heated, the water is evapmated, and when exposed 
to a very high temperature, sulphuric acid is expelled, 
and there remains a mixture of alumina and sulphate of 
potash. _ 

Alum has been frequently analyzed, and tihe later results 
of chemists differ but little. According to'*)r. Thomson it 
consists of 

Four atoms of sulphuric acid . 

Three atoms of alumina 

One atom of potash . . . 

Twentv-five atoms of water . 


40 X 4 = 160 or 32*85 

18 X 3 = 54 „ 11*08 

= 48 „ 9-85 

9 X2S = 226 „ 46-22 


487 100*00 

The same chemist considers its atomic constitution to be 

Three atoms of sulphate of 

alumina. 58 x 3 = 174 or 35*73 

One atom of sulphate of potash = 88 „ 18-07 

Twenty-five atoms of water . 9 x25 = 225 „ 40-20 


Weight of its atom . = 487 lOO'OO 

The analysis of Berzelius agrees very closely with that of 
Dr. Thomson ; the greatest diftercnce is in the proportion of 
sulphuric acid, which the former states to be 34-23 per cent., 
being 1 -38 greater than the quantity found by Dr. Thomson. 

Soda alum is not met with in commerce. It may bo pre¬ 
pared by adding sulphate of soda to a solution of sulphate of 
alumina; by evaporation crystals are obtained, which, when 
pure, have the following properties : their taste is astringent, 
and their form the octahedron, like that of potash alum; 
they are more brittle and more soluble in water than the 
crystals of common alum ; their specific gravity is about 1-6. 
When soda alum is heated nearly to redness, it loses its 
water; and when more strongly heated, sulphuric acid is 
expelled. Its other properties are similar to those of com¬ 
mon alum. It apjicars to consist of 
Tln-oe atoms of sulphate of 

alumina , . , , , 68 X 3 = 174 or ,36’94 
One atom of sulphate of soda = 72 „ 15'28 

Twenty-five atoms of water . 9 X25 = 225 „ 47-78 

Weight of its atom , = 471 100-00 

According to Dr. Thomson, soda alum occurs in a native 
state at St. Juan, near the city of Mendoza in South Ame¬ 
rica. It is found in small nodules, and differs from the 
crystallized salt in oont-aining only twenty atoms of water. 

Ammonia Alum may he prcpai-ed by adding sulphate of 
ammonia to sulphate of alumina in solution. By evapora¬ 
tion octahedral crystals are obtained, similar in appearance 
and in many properties to those of the preceding alums. It 
is more soluble in water than potash alum, but less so than 
soda alum; in taste, and in action upon vegetable blue 
colours, it resembles them. 

When moderately heated it swells, fuses, and loses its 
water of crystallization; and if the heat be much increased, 
the whole both of the sulphate of ammonia and sulphuric 
acid is expelled, and pure alumina remains. Tliis alum is 
not prepared for use in England, but it is said to be manu 
factm-ed in France. It is readily distinguished from the other 
alums, by the evolution of ammonia, which takes place on 
the addition of potash or soda in sufficient quantity. 

According to Ur. Thomson, ammonia alum is composed of 

Three atoms of sulphate of 

alumina . • , . , 58 X 3 — 174 or 3b-l5 
One atom of sulphate of ammonia = 57 „ 12-50 

Twenty-five atoms of water . 9 X25 = 225 ,, 49-35 

Weight of its atom . = 456 100*00 

We have already mentioned that alum is decomposed by 
heat; and the same effect is produced by numerous chemical 
re-agents: thus the alkalis, potash, soda, and ammonia, 
when added tb it in solution, combine with the sul¬ 
phuric aoKh and precipitate alumina. It is deconiMsed by 
the alkaline eaitha, lime, barytes, and strontia; and acetate 
of lead, i^uriate of lime, &c. &c., decompose it by double 
decomposition. 
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Alum (onietimes aoutuos Bulphtite of iron, «X> 

itbincly injurious iu eertsin applications of alaas^’-It is 
readily detcuteil by tire addition of a solution of ibrvooyanate 
of potash, which prec4>itates Prussian blue when oxide of 
iron is presont. 

Alum is employed for a vast number of purposes. It is 
used in lake colours, ilyeing, calico printing, leather dressing; 
and by caudle-nmkers to burden the t^Iow and render it 
white. It is :m ingredient in igukiiig pyrophorus, as will 
be hereafter described; and in medieine it is employed as an 
astringent. 

AI.UM SLATE, a rock from which, ns its name impUes, 
alum i.s prepared. It is found in Germany, Sweden, &«., 
and in Yorlwiliire a stratum occurs, which, according to Mr. 
Winter, (Nicholson’s Journal, No. 25, p. 2i 1,) is ttvdnty eight 
miles in Icvigtli, extending from ten miles to the southward 
of Whitby, to eighteen miles to the northward; the cliffs 
are in general precipitous, and their height is from ItiO to 
750 feet. The colour of this slate is bluish-grey ; its hanl- 
ness varies; at the top part of the stratum, it may be crumhlod 
between the fingers; whereas at a consideralile deptli, it is as 
hard as roofing slate. The specific gravity is about 2 48. By 
exposure to the air it eilloroaoes, and acquires the taste of 
alum. Alum slate has not been accurately analysed; it 
contains silica, alumina, and, before efHoresoence, probably 
pyrites or bisulphurct of iron. 

At Hnrtett near Paisley, and Campsie near Glasgow, alum 
is manufactured from what appears to lio date rlu;/, impreg- 
Jiated with bisiilplmret of iron: it is obtained from old coal¬ 
pits, and having been Jong expo.sed to nir and moisture, 
sulphate of iron and sulphate of alumina are formed, and 
crystallise so as completely to destroy the texture of the 
slate. 

This double sulphate of iron and ainmina occurs in the 
form of soft delicate fibres, easily separablo from each other; it 
is nearly colourless, of a silky lustre, and resembles asbestos 
in appearance. It is readily soluble in water, the solution 
yields crystals of sulphate of ir.m, and when potash salts are 
added to the remaining solution of sulphate of alumina, 
crystals of alinn are immediately formed, and this is the 
proces.s of alum-making already noticed. Accorrling to the 
analysis of Phillip.s, {Atmals qf Pkiloftuphy, 21—420,) this 
double sulphate or ferro-sulphate of alumina consists of 
Sulphuric acid . . , 30‘9 

Protoxide of iron . . 207 

Alumina.5'2 

Leaving for water . . 4.'5'2 

1 ()«•() 

W'hen this double salt has been ilis.solvcd, the reinaining 
slate is exposed in heaps to air and moisture, and by their 
action upon the pyrites, further quant itie.s of the salt are 
obtained. 

ALUM STONE, a mineral which occur.? in a secondary 
rock atl.aToltii in Italy, and is there used in the preparation 
of elutn ; it is found in small tnasses and veins, and accord¬ 
ing to Cordier it exists in most burning volcanoes. It is 
said to be met with also in Tusciiny and Hungary. 

This mineral is either massive or crystallized ; the former 
is usually greyish-white, and sometimes red. It is translu¬ 
cent, easily frangible, scratebes calcariious spar, but is 
Bcratchcd by fluor spar. When ln’atcd by the blowpipe it 
decrepitates, and by continuing the beat emits a siilpbureous 
smell. 

The crystals arc generally situated in the cavities of the 
massive substance; they ate small, shining, sometimes ex¬ 
ternally brownish; their form is an obtuse rhomboid, va- 
riou.sly inodifled. 

Both Varieties have been analyzed, the massive by Vau- 
(pieiin, and the crystallized by C-ordicr; the results are, 

W .Tssive. (' ryvi dl I 

Sidphuric acid . . 2.5'00 Suipburiu licid . . 35'495 

Alumina .... 43-92 Alumina. . . . 39-6.54 

Potash.3-(i8 Potash .... 10-021 

Silica.2J-00 Water,atraceofoxido 

Water..poo of iron and loss . 14-830 


liiO-OO 100-000 

ALtJ'MlNA. TliD earthy oxide cf aluminum-, sometimes 
called argil or the arglllaceons earth; it constitutes the 
larger portion of all clays, and thoir plastic property is 
owing to it. The nanio of alumina is derived from alumm, 
the Latin for alum, the salt fWim which it is geimrally ob- 


tainad in a ptwe state, by means whfeh will presently be indn' 
tioned. Alumina is widoly diffused throughout the earth; 
tho adamantine spar or eorundum, the ruby and sapphire, 
are alumina nearly pure and crystallized; those substances 
have not, however, eiiy of the more obvious properties of 
common clay, for instead trf being amorphous, soft, and 
diffusible through water, they are orystallised, are among- 
the hardest substances in nature, and will not mix 
with water. Tho diaspora is a erystaUized mineral, which 
consists tdmost entirely of alumina and water; and in North 
America another hydrate of alumina h«s bmn found, and 
called gibhsitc. 

The following is the process recommended by Berzelius 
(Train de Chimie, ii. 369) for procuring pure alumina: dis¬ 
solve and crystaliize alum reputedly to deprive it of tho 
peroxide of iron, which it usually contains; when thus ren¬ 
dered pure, a portion of tho alum dissolved in water and 
added to a solution of potash in excoss; t|iveB a proeipitate 
at first, whirdi is aftorwnnls completely4fe^3issolve<l. To a 
boiling solution of the purified alum, add one of carbonate 
of potash, as long as precipitation takes place; then a slight 
excess of tho carbonate being used, digest with a gentle 
heat to decompose tlio suhsulphate of aUimiiia formed. 
Wash this carefully on a filler, and re-dissolve it in muri¬ 
atic acid ; precipifoto tho clear solution with ammonia or 
the carbonate, and wash tho precipitate, which, when dried 
witii a gentle heat, is hydrate of alumina, and when licated 
to n-diies.-., i.ocomcs pure alumina, by lining its water. 

If intcuded for the purpose of solution in acids, it is 
better to keep tho alumina in the shito of hydrate, for tho 
heat requisite to deprive it of w-ater, otx;asioii.s its particles to 
cohere so firmly, that acids act upon it slowly and with great 
difliculty. 

According to Gay Lu8.sac, pure alumina may be obtained 
by heating ammonia alum to redness in a platma crucible ; 
thus prepared it ts iiisuluble in acids. (Ann. de Cli. el de 
Phys., v. lOI.) 

The properties of alumina are, that it is wbite, pow doiy, 
and light; it has neither Uste nor smell, and it adheres to 
the tongue. Berzelius considers alumina to be com])(ised of 
53.3 aluminum and 46.7 oxygen out of lOU parts; hydrogen 
being-reckoned unity, he regards it.s constitution to be two 
atoms of aiumiuum, 13.716 x 2 = 27.43-2, w-itb 3 atoms of 
oxygon, 8.013X3 = 24.039; its atomic weight is conse¬ 
quently 51.471. Dr. Thomson states its constitution to be 
1 atom of aluminum =10, with one atom of oxygen =8, 
giving 18 as its atomic weight. 

Almniiia is insoluble in water, l.'ut considoiablo affinity 
exists botweiot tbcm, as is sbowr, by the high temperature 
required to decompo.se the hydrate. Berzelius (An. de Ch. 
Ixxxii. 17) found that 100 parts of anhydrous alumina gained 
15.5 of Water from a dr) atmosphere, attd 33 from a humid 
one; which, on removal to a dry place, w-erc reduced to 
15.5. 

Alumina shrinks considerably by heat; and Mr. Wedg- 
w'ood, supposing that the degree of contraction would deter¬ 
mine that of the heat prodiieing it, invented a pyrometer on 
this princi])le, blit it is now nHccrt.-tined that its indications 
are fallacious. When alumina is exposed to the heal ob¬ 
tained by a jet of oxygen gas dujected on a spirit lamp, it 
fuses slowly into a clear colourless glass. 

Alumina produces no change in vegetable blues Or al¬ 
lows, and consequently shows neither acid nor alkaline 
properties. When in a finely divided state, and especially 
wlieu recently precipitated and moist, alumina combines 
readily with most acids, except the carbonic; but when it 
has been strongly heated, it is rendered insoluble in them ; 
it dissolves easily in the solutions of potash and soda, and 
even those of barytes and strontia, but ammonia takes it up 
vn-y sparingly. 

Nitric and muriatic acids form salts with alumina, which 
dls.solvc in water in large quantity, but afford no crystals by 
evaporation ; these achls are applied to no use. Acetic acid 
unites w-ith alumina, ami the resulting ncclato is largely 
employed in calico printing as a mordant: it is generally 
prepared from aluiji by double decomposition, either w-ith 
acetate of lead or of lime. Sulphate of alumina is rinim- 
portent, except whe^j considered as entering into the com¬ 
position of alum. 

It is evhlent frma^hnt has been stated with respecL to 
alumina, that it Tii an exceedingly linportnnt substame, 
whethet regarded as a constittrent of soils or with respect to 
its extensive employment in the opcratioiu of the dyer, 
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!oli«Kvprfnter, «r i!o!o«if**B8di8V; It is a neeeMary in|fre- 
lient in ftU kiiMl* of porcelain, earthenware, hrieka, and 
ilcs. 

ALUMINUM. The base of alumina, and generally 
ogarded as a metal. Davy redsoed alumina by voltaic 
ilectricityf awl by the action of potassium in Vapour Upon 
dumina heated to redness. Further attempts were made by 
[Ersted and Berzelius, but it was first obtained in a per- 
bctly separate state by Wtlhler in 1827, who procured it by 
toting with heat u]Km chloride of aluminum with potassium j 
he ehlorine combining with the potassium, the chloride so 
brmed was dissolved by water, and the aluminum Was left. 
Ikluminum thus obtained is a grey powder, resembling 
datina in appearance ; when burnishetl it hos the lustre of 
in ; it does nut fiisn at the temperature of melting cast-iron, 
ind it iB% non-conductor ofclectricity,w’hich Is also the case 
vith iron in a finely divided state. When heated to redness 
n tlie air, it burg# "With great vividness, and is converted 
>y the acquisition'hfiOxygen into alumina : in pure oxygen 
t burns with so great splendor, that the eye can scarcely 
lupport it ; but in order to produce this eflbct it must he 
)reviously heated to redness; the heat evolved is suftlciently 
freat to fuse the alumina partially, and it is then as hard 
IS corundum. 

Aluminum does not decompose water until it is heated 
0 ebullition, and then decomposition is slowly effected, 
'leither sulpliuvic, muriatic, nor nitric acid dissolve alumi- 
luni when cold, but when heated they act upon it quickly, 
t dissolves very readily oven in a weak solution of potash, 
rith the evolution of hydrogen gas. Solution of ammonia 
ilso dissolves it. AVith oxygen, as already noticed, alumi- 
lum forms alumina; combined with chlorine, the result is 
t iloliqucscent chloride. Sulphurct of aluminum may be 
irocured by dropping sulphur upon boated aluminum; it 
3 a black powder, which decomposes by exiwsure to the 
lir, and whi(!h, when put into water, deposits alumina and 
‘volve.s sulphuretted hydrogen. 

ALUKEl), Al.RR’D, or ALFRED, of Beverley, an 
English historian, who lived in the Iwelftli century. lie is 
he author of an Epitome of British Hi.story, from the time 
f the lahulous Brutus to the twenty-ninth year of the 
eign (d’ Henry 1., wliich Tliomas Hearne ])uhlislied at 
)xiord in 171<j, under the title of 7'Ac Annals of Alured of 
Hin-erlei/. It is wiitten in a Latin .style remarkaldo for its 
,orreclne.ss. considering the age in which the author lived; 
nd more attention appears to bo paid in it to the datos 
if the ewnts recorded than in most of our antient chro- 
dcles. It e.xhibits, however, in many places so strong a 
c.semhlaiico to the similar work which hears tlie name of 
ieoflivy of Monmouth, that ]>elnml. and others after him, 
lavo considered it to ho merely an ahridgment of Geoffrey’s 
.'ork. On the other hand, it would rather seem that 
Uured's history was really published before that of Geof- 
rcy, so that whore they agrtx- in expression, the plagiarism 
r copying ouglit probably to he charged upon the latter. 
Icoffrey’s wtork has ahvay.s been regarded as principally u 
ranslation from a British or Armoric original; and he and 
Uured may have draw'n their information, to a considerable 
xtent, from tho same sources. Of the personal liistory 
f Alured the little that has been handed down rests en- 
ively on the wortlvless authority of Bale, in his Illusirium 
Magnte Pritannice Scriplorum Catalogiis, a Japhetu, per 
020 Annas. Ho is said to have been horn in the town of 
Icverley, in Yorkshire; to have received his education at 
lambridge, wliore ho became distinguished for his skill in 
ivinity, as well as in various branches of profane learning; 
nd, having afterwards turned secular priest, to have been 
iiadc one of the canons and treasurer of the church of St. 
ohn in his native town. His doath is conjectured to have 
iken place in 1129, the year in which his annals terminate, 
lale niakes him .the author of many other works; but the 
atalogne appears to be manufacturiid by the process of re- 
irescnting each of the hooks of his Annals as a distinct 
roati.se. Among the works that have been attributed to 
Lliirod is a history of St. John of Beverley; which the 
iriter of his life in the liiographia Biilannioa considers 
} he a collection of charters and other records respecting 
hat ecclesiastical foundation still preserved among tlm 
lottonian manuscripts in the British IJijseum. But for 
be opinion that this collection js the hisiwy said to have 
eon written by Alured, there do not appear tube suffieient 
rounds, 

ALUTA, or ALT, a tributary of the Danube, which rises 


in Trsl|lWft»lft, In A« eutem Carpathian 
46° lat. Its course is at first due south fim abend 00 
miles, dihOnit makes a turn and runs nearly due ’tiottfa jfei 
about 30 miles. Its general course is then S.W.,'B.'8vW;, 
and S., till it reaches the Carpatliian mountains, throqgn 
which it makes its way. This pass, called the Pass of ffie 
Retl Tower, is about 18 miles 8.S.S. of Hermanstadk From 
the mountains the Alt takes a general south oourse through 
Wallachia, forming one of tho chief riVOTS of that province: 
it joins the Danube nearly optmsite the town Mkopolis, in 

about 43° 46’ N. lat., 24° 52' E. long. The whole length 
of its course is hot less than 2S0 miles, and may bo consi¬ 
derably more. The navigation of the river is said to he 
dangerous. It brings down particles of gold from the auri¬ 
ferous sands in the neighbourhood of the mountains. 

ALVA, DUKE OP. [See Alba.] 

. ALVAR, a principality in the centre of Upper Hih- 
dostan, twenty-five miles south-west of Delhi, north-west 
of Agra, and between 27° and 28“ of north latitude. 
Alvar is a well-wooded, hilly country, abounding With 
jungle and with natural fastnesses, of which advantage 
has been taken by some of tlie inhabitants to carry pn a 
system of predatory incursions into the neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts. These people are described as having boim formerly 
exceedingly brutal in their habits; and for this reason it was 
once customary with some of the native chiefs, when at War, 
to engage their services, in order the more effectually to 
ravage the country of their enemies. The principality is 
now under the dominion of tho Rajah ofMacherry, whose 
sway extends over about 3000 square miles. The chief 
towns in his dominions arc Alvar, Macheiry, and Rajghur: 
although Macherry gives the title to the chief, Alvar is the 
capital. 

In 1603, during the war with Scindiah and the Rajah of 
Berar, Lord Lake concluded a treaty with the Macherry 
Rajah, who then placed himself under the protection of tho 
British government. Two years after that time, he re¬ 
ceived a considerable accession of territory at tho expense of 
the Rajah of Bhurtpoor, who, conlniry to his engagements, 
liad assisted Ilolkar m his liostilily to the Company's 
govcrir.c.ent. 

If the inhabitants of this principality were not originally 
incited to their lawless courses by the oppression of the 
neighbouring chiefs, there is little doubt uiut they must 
have hcou confirmed in their hud habits by the harsh and 
cruel measures adopted towards them. Among other re¬ 
strictions, they were prohibited from cultivating the land in 
any situation where adeiiuale returns could be expected; 
their implemenis of husbandry iu such cases wore seized 
and destroyed, and themselves subjected to the most brutal 
punishments. They were frequently put to a lingering death 
!))' being enclosed witUin four walls. So far were these mea¬ 
sures of cruelty from having produced any retbrmation in tho 
people, that the commission of outrages was continually on 
the increase; whereas, since the interference of the English 
government, and tho consequent adoption of conciliatory 
measures, outrages are now of rare occurrence, which ware 
before so frequent that no one could venture to travel from 
one part of the country to another without a military escort. 
(Renncll's Memoir of a Map of Ilindnstan, Hamilton's 
East India Gazetteer, and Parliamentary Seport^s.) 

ALVAR, a large and strongly-fortified town, situated 
at the base of a steep hill, in 27“ 4-i’ north lat., and 76° 32’ 
east long., seventy-five miles S.S.AV. from Delhi. This 
town is in the principality of tho same name, and forms 
at once the capital and the principal residence of the 
Macherry Rajah. On tho summit of the bill at tho foot 
of which Alvar is built, there is a strong fort, 1200 feet 
above the level of the town. 

ALVA RKZ, (F RAN Cl SCO,) a Portuguese traveller, was 
Itorii in the latter part of the fifteenth iwntury, at the town 
of Coimbra. King Emanuel made him his chaplain. 
About the year I5i2, David, the Emperor of Abyssinia, 
sent a certain Armenian, by name Matheo, to India, with 
tho view of establishing an alliance with Portugal. Matheo 
w as kindly received by Affonso de Alboquerque, who was 
then governor of the settlements in In^a, lie was -sent to 
Portugal, and at first eonsidered as an impostor, and 
treated as sueh by those who conducted him. On his 
.arriy'al at Lisbon, King Emanuel rendered him ample 
justiea; andift ISU, he sent Edward Galvao on an extra¬ 
ordinary etimassy to the Emperor David, and Alvarez was 
appointed his secretary. After a long voyage, they arrived 
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«t the Tele of Camaran, in the Red Sea, where died 

not long after jiis arrival. 

While Lope Suarea was governor of India, this'mission 
was delayed; but Diego Lopez de Segueira, who succeeded 
him ill the government, perfected what his predecessor had 
left incom^ete. He eappointed Rodrigo de Lima am¬ 
bassador, and confirmed Alvarez in the office of secretary. 
Ha told R^rigo before all the men, ‘ I send Alvarez with 
you, and not you with Alvarez; do nothing without first 
asking bis adyipe, and follow it exactly.' 

The expedition landed at Arkeeko on the Abyssinian coast, 
on the 7th of April, 1520; here they met%fth a Moor and a 
Christian. The latter informed them that the country was 
inhabited by Christians, but that they were subject to the 
depredations of the Mohammedans. 'The Christian gover¬ 
nor of the country came afterwards with a fine retinue to 
meet them. The monks of the monastery of Bisam also 
visited the travellers, and received them kindly in tlieir 
house. Proceeding on their journey with much fatigue and 
privation, occasioned partly by the loss of their guide and 
interpreter, Matheo, who died shortly after entering the 
Abyssinian territory, they arrived at the emperor's residence 
in Amhara, after passing through tlie countries of Tigre and 
Angot. After some years' residence in that city and country, 
Alvarez returned to Lisbon on 24th July, 1527. The king 
rewanled him with a handsome benefice, and ordered him 
to publish an account of his travels. Alvarez published his 
work at Lisbon, in one volume folio, with the following title: 
• Desrripfam das Terras do Presie Jtmm, segundu vio e 
etcreveo o Padre Francisco Alvarez, capellao del Rey nnsso 
senhor, agora novamente, impresso por mandad do dito 
senhor em casa de Luis Rodriguez, Ubreira de sua Alteza. 
Lisboa, 1540. A copy of this volume is in the British 
Museum. 

Alvaiez says in his dedication to the king, that he went 
to Paris purposely to purchase the type for the printing of 
his manuscript. 

In his relation, the traveller speaks more of the country 
than of himself. The simplicity and frankness with wffiich 
it is written are admirable. It bears the stamp of truth in 
every page. It is unfortunate that the writer gives no exact 
notions of the relative po.sition of places, or of distances, parti¬ 
cularly as he traversed and visited the now almost unknown 
countries of Angot, Amhara, and Efat. Peter Covilham, 
[see Abyssinia, p. 58,] who was in Abyssinia at the time of 
Alvarez' arrival, informed him that the {'Jile (Bahr el Azrek) 
rose in the kingdom of Gojam, and that he (Covilham) had 
been sent there on a mission by the Queen Elena. The 
narrative of Alvarez is generally clear, and lie is apparently 
an honest and trustworthy u riter. A French translation 
appeared of it in 1558, at Antwerp, under the title of De¬ 
scription Historique de tEthioqne, by Bcllerc. There is also 
another in Spanish, by Fray 'Tomas de Padilla, (.Antwerp, 
1557,) and Ramusio ]mblisbed it in Italian, in his collection 
of Travels. 'We have not seen the latter of these transla¬ 
tions ; but of the two former, the Spanish is by far prefer¬ 
able to the French. It is surprising that a hook of such 
merit should not have been translated into English. A 
copy of the original, as well as of the Spanish and F'rcnch 
translations, are in the library of the British Museum. 

Alvarez died in 1 540. He was not a man of very superior 
talents, but he was undouhteiUy an accurate, and, above all, 
an honest traveller. (See Nieolao Antonio. Mariana, 
book XXX. ch. 23—25.) 

ALVERSTOKE. [See Gosport.] 

ALYA'TTES, a king of Lydia, the father of Crmsus; he 
died about b.c. 562, after a reign of fifty-seven years. Near 
the Lake Gygma, which is a few miles north of Sardis (now 
Sart.) hi Asia Minor, we still see the immense mound of 
earth which was raised to his memory. Herodotus, who gives 
the first account of it (i. 93.) says, that the circuit round the 
base was 3800 Greek feet, and the width (of the base?) 2600 
feel. The height is not given. The lower part of it was 
a substruction of stone, which is now covered by the earth 
that has fallen down ; but the mound still retains its e.onical 
form, and rises up like a natural hill. Its dimensions are 
much greater than those of any similar monuments in Groat 
Britain. The circuit of Silbury Hill, which forms so striking 
an object on the Bath road, is Inconsiderable when compared 
with the mound of Alyattes. Other mounds of Various sizes 
are found near the large one, and probably were raised in 
^memory of the antient kings of Lydia, (Sc^ Chandler's 
,,:itf'Tra»eU in Asia Minor.) 


Ill the reign of Alyattes a great edipse took place while 
the Lydian and Median iwmies were fighting (Herod, i. 74}: 
the place where the eclipse was seen is not mentioned by 
Herodotus; but we may fairly eonjecture it was in the upper 
latitudes of Asia Minor, and between the Halys and the 
higher waters of the Euphrates. This eclipsft was predicted 
by Thales of Miletus, but we cannot infer the words of 
Herodotus that he predicted the day .- all that the words of 
the historian can bo made to signify it, ^at he predicted 
the year. But Herodotus knew so little of physical science 
that we must not interpret his words too stnotly. Scaliger 
says this ecUpse took place October IV S8,3 b.c.: 'Volney, 
February 3, 626: Mayer, May, 603. Costard, i*W/. Trans, 
1753, showed, by allowing for the moon's acceleration, that 
Mayer's eclipse was not seen at all in Asia Minor. 

Baily has cdculated (Phil. Transas. 1811) all tHe eclipses 
from u.c. 650 to b.c. 580, and has found only one that was 
total in or near any part of Asia Mino;;^ viz. 30 Sept. 610, 
The centre of the moon's shadow passra in the forenoon in 
a right line over the north-eastern part of Asia Minor, 
through Annenia into Persia. It passed over the mouth of 
the river Halys. If the eclipse mentioned by Diodorus to 
have taken place during the voyage of Agathocle8,B.c.310,be 
rightly given, a correction becomes necessary for the moon's 
distance from her node, which being allowed for, no eclipse 
between u.c. 650 and 580 w'as central or tuta< at or near 
any part of Asia Minor. Therefore either the date of the 
eclipse of Agathoclcs or of Thales is false. 

ALYTH, a town in Perthshire, in an extensUe parish, 
which stretches into Forfarshire, includes the Mountains of 
King's Seat (1238 feet high) and Mount Blair, and the 
forest of Alyth, and aifortls a supply of game and fuel. 
Some parts of tho parish are fitted for pasturage of black 
cattle and sheep. The town is pleasantly situated oil a 
rivulet, running into the Isla, a tributary of the Tay, and at 
the foot of a hill. It has a well-supidicd market, and some 
manufactures, of linen and yarn, ^icre arc several fairs 
in the year. The church is an ancient Gothic building, in 
good condition ; and besides the usual parochial school, 
tliere is one at Drumfork in the parish, e.stablished by tho 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Alyth W'as 
constituted a royal burgh in the fifteenth century, but never 
sent members to parliament. It is 12 miles W. by S. from 
Forfar. The population of the parish in 1831 was 2888. There 
are the vestiges of a fortification on a hill near the town. 

A'MADEU.S I. was the son of Adelaide, Marchioness of 
Susa, and of Humbert I.. Count of Maurienne, in Savoy, 
called the ‘ White-handed;' some say he was the son 
of Oddo, Humbert's son. After his father's death, he 
governed conjointly with his mother the states of Susa 
and Maurienne. This made him master of the great 
pass over the Alps into Italy, by Mont Cenis, from 
which circumstance much of the subsequent import¬ 
ance of his family was derived. He married a daughter of 
Gerald, Count of Burgundy. Amadeus, a.s a feudatory of the 
empire, was attending the Emimror Henry III. at Verona, 
when one day he asked admission to the imperial chamber, 
followed, as was his custom, by a numerous retinue of young 
noblemen and squires. Henry ordered him to lie admitted 
but ‘ without his tail,' meaning his retinue. Upon this, 
Amadeus refused to enter without his friends. The emperor 
was not displeased at his boldness, and allowed the whole 
to come in with their lord. From this circumstance Ama¬ 
deus was styled Caudatns. Amadeus was mainly instru¬ 
mental in bringing about a reconciliation between Henry 
IV, and Pope Gregory VII., and thus putting an end to the 
disastrous contest between the church and the empire. He 
died soon after, in 1078, and was buried in the cathedTal of 
St. .lean de Maurienne. 

AMADEUS II., styled by some HI., as they suppose 
another Amadeus, cither before or after Amadeus 1., of 
whom, however, they give us no account.. This has occa¬ 
sioned some confusion in the early genealogy of the House 
of Savoy. He succeeded hii father Humbert II., Count of 
Maurienne, in 1103. He accompanied Haury V. to Romo, 
where tlie latter was crowned oroperor. As a reward for 
his fidelity, Henry :gavo him the title of Count of Savoy, 
and vicar pt,Tpc|tial Of the empire. Amadeus also took the 
title of Marquis j^fl^rin;, and mtlrried tho daughter of the 
Count or DaupW^ as he was called, of Vienne, on the 
Rhone. His ^l^renccs with Louis VII., King of France, 
who was Amad^' cousin by his mother's side, were settled 
by the mediation of St. Bernard, the famous Abbot of Clair-:^ 
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van*. T»l»9 ,i»Braaded Amadeus to take the cross, mi ac- in gif^. Hg Waived at Coron in the l^^iWhv in. July, 
Company the king to the Holy Land, which expedition,how- 13C8, fiSp fliih thance hoi proceeded th CwP]^,' whom 
ever, turned out unsucceasfal. Amadeus distinguished hint- Suimid Amurath had^ placed a garrison. The town'.was 
self at the siege of Dmnasmis, and relieved Acre, whiohi was taken, and the white cross of Savoy boiistcd on its ramports. 
besieged bythe Turks. On his returnfrom Syria, he landed From OallipoU he proceeded to Constantinople, where he 
in the island.^ Cyprus, where he died at Nicosia, of a fever, found the {mple in great oonfurioh^ pie Etuperor Polasologus 
in 1148 . celebrated Abbey of Hautecom^, where are being a prisoner in the handsof tsilFShlgarians. Amadous 
the -mpidohres of the House of Savi^, waaSmaded by him sailed a^in tor the Black’ Sea, landed oh the BulgariUh 
in 112$, coast, took Mesembria hy storm, and attacked Vdrna, The 

AMADEUS in. succeeded, in 1233, his father Thomas, Bulgarians now sued Ibr peace, arid as ai Andpondition de- 
as Count of Savoy, and his brother, inherited Piedmont. livered Palceologus, who returnod to GonitiptihOnle WiSi 
Araadfus obliged pio Count of Genevois to acknowledge Amadous. The,latter, hciwovet, soon after qhhrtiiHlod with 
himself bis vassal : he also oonqudred the Chablais and the the Greek hmperor, whom he was ondeavouring, btit % 
Inwer Valais; and sent troops over the Little St. Bernard vain, to restore to the/bosom of the Roman or Wesit|rt. 
into the valley rf Aosta, and subjugated that country . The dlurch. An interestihgoccount of this oxpMitioh frora tlle 
Eraperor-Frederick n., onhis passage thriikgh Turin, was original MSS. was lately published by Pietro Datta, Of 
sumptuously entertained by Amadeus, to whose titles he Turin. On his return to Italy, Amadous fhund that the 
added on this ocowion those of Duke of Chablais and of Visconti had availed thomsolves of his absOnce to invadO 
Aosta. Ainadeasim^ mT246. again Montferrat and Piedmont, although Galeazzo Visconti 

AMADEUS IV., called ‘ the Great,' succeeded his uncle had married Blanche, Amadeus's sister. ‘ Amadeus Soon 
Philip in 1285. By his marriage with SybilVa, Countess of obliged them to retire and to raise the siege of Asti. The 
Bugey and Bresso, these districts of ancient Burgundy Emperor Charles IV., on Ids passage thrqngfa Chamheiy, 
were united to his states. He interfered in the disputes was splendidly entertained by Amadeus, who did homage 
tween the Counts of Genevois and the Bishop of Geneva, and, as Duke of Aosta and Chablais, Marquis of Busa, and 
protected the city from the encroachments of the Counts, imperial Vicar, according to feinlal usage, by throwing the 
The town and district of Ivroa gave itself up to him by com- banners of those jurisdictions to the ground boibro the em- 
mon consent of tlie citizens. He inherited the barony of peror; • but when the sixth banner came forth, which was 
Fiiucigny by the wdl of Beatrix, the last of her family, but that of the white cross, the Count of Savoy entreated the 
lie had to defend his claims by arms against the Dauphin of emperor not to allow it to be lowered, saying that it had 
Vienne. Tliis was the origin of long a'ars between the two never been loa'ored yet to the ground, and never should, 
states. Amadeus afterwards embarked for the East, where so please God.' (Paradino, Chronique Savoie.) Amadous 
he assisted in the defence of Rhodes against the Turks in had now risen to great p^er and influence, and was looked 
131.5. It was on this occasion that he assumed the white upon js the arbiter of Italy. The Venetians ond tlio Ge- 
cross on his arms and banner, which has ever since remained noese had long quaiTclled about the possession of the Island 
the ensign of Savoy. He died in 1323 at Avignon, w'hero of Tenedo.s, in the Aigean Sea; but at last agreed to give 
he had gone for the purpose of urging Pope John XXII. to it in full possession to the Count of Savoy. Amadeus in his 
proclaim a new crusade. old age was still thinking of another expedition against the 

AMADEUS V. succeeded his'brother Edward in 1329, Turks, but the Pojie Clemens VII. persuaded him first to 
continued the war against the Dauphin of Vienne, and accompany Louis Duke of Aiyou in his expedition to Naples, 
died in 1312. Ho lias been called Aymon by the same to which kingdom he Was called by the adoption of Queeti 
historians who have anticipated one number in the Joanna I. Amadeus went in 1382, and shared in the first 
list of the former Amadeuses. They all agree in culling successes of Louis, who conquered the Abruzzi and Apulia, 
the following, Amadeus VI. The names of Aymon and A contagious disease, however, spread through the army, 
Amadeus were frequently confounded in the countries of and the Count of Savoy was one of its earliest victims. He 
ancient Burgundy. died at Santo Stel'ano in Apulia, in 1383. He was the 

AMADEUS 'vT., son and successor of the preceding, founder of the Order of the Annonciade. 
was callwl ‘ the Green Count,' from tlio colour of the AMADEUS Vll., called ‘the Red Count,’ succeeded 
dress in which he appeared, when only fourteen years of his father, Amadeus VI. He made the important acquisi- 
age, at a great tournament given at Chamhery, where he tion of the county of N ice, by the unanimous wish of tlie 
won the prize. In 1.349 Humbert, last Dauphin of Vienne, citizens, in 1.388, and the act was solemnly registered as a 
disgusted with the world in consequence of the death of an public document. He was killed by a fall from bis hoiao 
only sou, gave up his title and principality to Charles, while hunting in the forest of Lornes, near Thonon, in 
grandson of Philip of Valois, and retired into a Domuiican 1391. 

convent. AMADEUS VIII., son and successor of the preceding. 

From that epoch the eldest son of the King of France was created first Duke of Savoy, in 141fi, by the Emperor 
has been called Dauphin, and the province Dauphiny. Sigismund, who declared the court of the dutchy to be in- 
Amadeus VI. was not pleased at this cessioi), which gave dependent of the imperial chamber. Amadeus waged war 
him a much more formidable neighbour than lie had before; against Philip Maria Visconti, Duke of Milan, and took 
and a war ensued, in which Amadeus defeated the French Vcrcclli, which he united to his dominions. He also ah- 
in 13.54. A treaty was concluded at Paris the following noxed to them the county of Genovip, having purchased 
year, by wluch the Count of Savoy gave up to France the the rights of the various claimants after the extinction of the 
uUtricts he possessed in Dauphiny hi'yond the rivers Rhone male line. Thus the whole of Savw was finally united 
und Guier; and he, on his part, was acknowledged undis- under one sovereign. He was also Prince of Piedmont, 
puted sovereign of Faucigny and the country of Gex, as Baron of Vaud, Lord of Nizza, Mondovi, and Valenza, Duke 
well as suzerain lord over the Counts of Genevois, all which of Aosta, &c. Amadeus gave his subjects a code of laws 
titles had been till then subjects of contention between called Statuta Sabaudice. Under him Savoy enjoyed pro- 
the Counts of Savoy and the Dauxdiins of Vienne. Aiha- found peace, whilst the countries around were a prey to 
deus was next ongaged in a war against the two brothers, foreign and civil wars. After forty-tliree years’ reign, and 
Barnabas and GiileazZo Visconti, who had attacked tho having lost his wife, Maria Beatrix of Burgundy, he retired. 
Marquis of Montferrat. He marched to the assistance Of in 1434, to the hermitage of liipaiUe, a delightful spot bn 
the latter, and drove away tho forces of the Visconti. He the Lake of Geneva, with six of his nobles, whom he created 
also ohUged the Marquis of Saluzzo to pay him homage. Knights of St. Maurice. Hu entrusted tho administration 
He thus extended his dominion on the Italian side of the of liis states to his son Louis. For five years ho lived at 
Alps. allioncd was courted ^ the principal Hipaille, where he was consulted in mattOrs of importance 

sovereigns of his tipe. John Palioologus, Emperor of Con- by his son as well as other sovereigns; and hero he meiatod 
stantinople, and Alihadeus’s cousin by his mother's side,being the peace of Arras between France and England. The coun- 
threateo^hy tho Bulgarians and the Tm jia, who had taken cil assembled at Basle, having deposed Eugenius'IV. in 1439, 
Adrianople, implored the assistance of din. western princes, called Amadeus to the Papal chair. Amadeus at first refused, 
ITie popaproClairaod a crusade, hUt the Pngnt of Savoy alone but being persuaded by the Cardirial of Arles, he assumed 
answered the call. At his o\fe-expel^'he assembled a the pontifical dignity With tte name of Felix V. At the same 
humhor of galleys in the port of* where he ein- time he definitively ahdibiitod his temporal sovereignty to 

barked withto ^oson band of his own kroglats, and a con- his aon Louis. In Jnne, 1440, thonewpojie proceeded to 
aidniible niuahor of archers and other inmiitry, all dressed Basle, whew lto was solemnly crowned, France, England, 
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Spain,Gormanytand Lom'batdy,acTcnowIedffodliiin»«popo, 
wiiilst the* rest of Italy and the Venetians snppoi-t^ Euge* 
nius, who c.ontinuetl to reside at R«ne. The scliistnlasted 
nine years, but Eugeuius having died, the Cardinals who 
wore at Rome elected Nicholas V., when Felix himself pro^ 
]>osed to renounce his rights to Nicholas, and thus terminate 
the scandal of the churdh. This arrangement was elTeoted 
in 1449, and Fcdix having apleronly deposed the tiara, and 
having received the title of Cardinal liegate, retired again 
to his favourite Ripaille, where he met his six old com¬ 
panions, mid ^peared as forgetful of the pomps and cares 
of the papacy as he had boon of those of his temporal sove- 
icisrntv. He died in January, 14S1, at Gfenova. 

AMADEUS IX., DnkeofSavw, succeeded his father 
Lduis in 1465. He was called ‘ tlio Pious,’ from his goodness 
and charity to the poor. He married Yolaiidc of France, 
sister of Imuis XI. He reigned only eight years, and died 
at Vercelliin 1472. A few hours beforo his death ho as¬ 
sembled his council and recommended them ‘ to administer 
impartial justice, and to love the jaior.’ He was succeeded 
liy his sou I’liilibert. Louis, Amadeus’ brother, was for a 
while Idng of Cypras, but his title to that kingdom was dis¬ 
puted. As heirs of Louis, however, the kings of Sardinia 
still assume the title of Kings of Cyprus. 

A'M/MHS DE GAULA. the hero of an old romance of 
chivalry, written in Spanish prose by Vasco Loheira, towards 
l.he end of the twelfth century. It was afterwards corrected 
and edited in more modern Spanish by Garcia Ordonez of 
Montalvo, about the beginning of tlio sixteenth century', and 
iiecamc n very popular hook in Italy and France; it was 
transluted into’ French by DTIerberay, and printed in 1555, 
w itli many additions, under the miAranslated title aSAmadu 
dm Gaules, meaning France. In the original Spanish 
romance, Gaula is Wales; and the suliject, characters, and 
localities, are British. Tlie story alludes to fabulous feats 
between the Welsh and the English, previous to those of 
Artiiur and the Knights of the Round Table ; the Romans 
and Saxons are united against the Ih’ineo of Gaula or 
Wales, and the Saxons are represented as faithless and 
treacherous. It is probable that Vasco Loheira took the 
groinidwork of his story from some older British or Welsh 
legend. The Amudis is considered as one of the most in¬ 
teresting works in the whole library of chivalry and romance. 
There are also several other Spanish romances concerning 
Amiulis and his family, which are, however, descnedly for¬ 
gotten. Bernardo Tasso, the father of Torquato, wrote a 
jioeui on the subject of the AmadisdeGaula, wlvich he (:alle<l 
imudigi di FnlHria, copying the mistake of the I’leneh 
translator, and adding other actions and episodes to the 
original story. This poem, has never been held in great 
esteem in Italy. See XVarton's Hisli.yiy of English Pnetry, 
whore ho treats of Amadis. 

AMADO'U, thenameof anindamniahlesubstance which 
is frequently used as tinder. It is prepared from tlie drii'd 
jilant of the Boletus igniariw, steeped in a strong solution 
of saltpetre, and cut into thin slices. This plant grows 
horizontally from the sides of tlic cherry, the ash, and other 
trees; when it first makes its appearance it is a little round 
wart-like body, the size of a pea, of a yellow colour, aud of a 
soft yielding sahstauce; it gradually increases in size and 
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hardness till it becomes of a darkish brown, and is as large 
as an apple. It afteryya^s takes a horizontal direction, 
forms a border and haead^ covered with numerous cbsoly- 
jracked tubes on its tm^ surikee, which are exceedingly 
minute. When the jdant' is &li grown the tubes are of a 
reddish brown colour, and of a hard woofly texture; and the 
upper surface is of various ooMrs disposed id groy, brown, 
or clouded uoncOntric elevated circles. The plant is peren¬ 
nial, and increases yearly in size. 

AMAGER, or AMAK, a small islwad in the Baltic, 
lying opposite to Copenhagen, with whiol). it is connected by 
two bridges. It is about nine milos longjljiad on an average 
tliree broad; quite level, and without wood or good water. 
The Mil is fertile, and tlio island supplies Copenhagen with 
gai-den vegetables, milk, butter, and cheese. A Dutch 
colony from thajWater-land in North Holland was invited 
here in 1.510 by^hristiaa II. Of the two parishes, that on 
the east side ofthe island, railed HoHanderbye, is the proper 
aeltlomcnt of the Dutch colony. The luni^agoof the {leOplo 
is a mixture of Dutch, German, and Danish. The inha¬ 
bitants, in summer, send their cattle to pasture on the atjja- 
cent low island of Sultholm. 

A part of Copenhagen, called Cliristianshafcn, is on the 
.island of Amager. (See C’orRNHAOEN.) 

AMALARIC, the last Visigoth king of $pain, was the 
son of Alaric II. and grandson of Theodoric II. At the death 
of his father, a.u. 506, ho was only five years of age; and 
Gensiileic, a bastard son of Alaric, was elected king of the 
Goths in Spain. Theodorio, who was then in Italy, sent his 
general Theudis with a pow’orfnl army to protect llic rights 
of Ins grandson. Gonsaleic w'us defeated, and Theudis was 
entrii.sted with the guardianship of the child and the 
government of Spain. When Amalaric became of age he 
was acknow'ledged king of the Gotlis hotli in Spain and in 
Gothic Gaul. In order to secure lus French posses.sioii.s he 
solicited and obtained the hand of Clotilda, daughter of 
Clovis, king of the Franks. But this marriage proved in 
tlie end an nnfortimate one. Amalaric w'as a violent Arian, 
and Clotilda a zealous Calliolic. At first each attempted to 
convert the other, hut all their mutual endeavours having 
fiiiled, Amalaric tried to obtain his olqect hv violent meatis. 
He so ill-treated his unfortunate queen, that at last she was 
compelled to iqiply to her hrolliors for protection against her 
cruel Imsband. i'lie Freru li historians say, tliat she was 
so harbarously treated, that the violence otfered to her hy her 
husband frequently occasioned her blood to How, and that 
she sent her lirotlicrs a handkerchief steeped in it as a testi¬ 
mony of her sutl'erings. But this statement is not eonfirnied 
by tlie conteinporary writers. Her brotlier Chihleliert, or 
Cihildiherl, king of Paris, muslcml a large army and marched 
agaitist his luollier-in-law. 'i’hc two armies met, according 
to some authors, in Gothic Gaul, and aeooivling to others in 
Ctilalonid. Both Freaeli and Spaniards fought with eqttal 
valour and obstinacy. At last the Spaniards were defeated, 
anrl Aiiiaiiuic took refuge in a ehureh, where he was killed, 
in the y ear 5.1). The eon(|ueror, after having plundered the 
Arian churches teturned to Franco with his sister. 

Auialiirie was'.tiio last ofthe Visigoth kings, and the first 
who established the court at Seville. On his death, Theudis, 
an Ostrogoth or eastern Goth, was elected king. [.See Ma¬ 
riana, hook V. cl). 7. I’rocopius, De Bello GofAorum, lib. i.] 

AM.dLEKlTES, a nation who dwelt south-west of 
Palestine, between Edom and Egypt (Gen. xiv. 7; Exod, 
xvii. fj-t(i; 1 Sam. xv. 7). According to Josophua, Afiti- 
tjuilim, iii. 2, those who dwelt in Gobolitis and Petra were 
called Amaiekiles, and were the most warlike among the 
sun'oundlng nations. The Gobolitis of Josephua is the Ge- 
halu or Gabala of Slephaims Byzantiuus, end the Gabalene 
of Eusebius. Its inhabitants are called Gaholitie and Ge- 
baleiii. According to Burckhardt, the conntry hotweeu the 
Dead Sea and Wady Mousa is still called Jebal or mountain. 
Gobolitis means the high •land, especially the mountnmou.s 
country near Petra. The following passage (Jos. AtU. U. 
1. f 2.) will illustrate our slatemont. „ ‘ Aliphaz had five 
legitimate sons, Themaii, Onier, Ophii^«|utDam, an^ Oka- 
iiaz, for Amaleh was iUegitiinate, btong bohi of a euncuhino 
whose name was Thamna. These inhabited that part of 
Idumea which is called Gobolitis, and that which, after 
Amalek, was called Amalckitis.’ Josephus calls tlieir coun try 
Amalekitis, and describes it, as a part of Jdumaia. (Aal^ 
ii. 1.) Josephus also calls the country of Madian Amalekitis, 
and says, that it was situated hotwoen Pelusium, <m the 
holders of EgypL and t'ha Rod Sea. (Ant. vi 7 : 8< and 
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ch. 8.) It appears alM that the^ ecenpieS mjeral ntaetiii iti 
I’alestihe among tho Canaaitltes; jpst as some Sclavonic 
Wendish sottleiaents are found aijiong the Saxons in Ger¬ 
many. In the land of Ephraim we find a moantain of the 
Atnaiekites whero Ahdon, tUa son of Hilleh was bttried fn 
i’irathon! Tibere dwelt also many Kenltes among the Ama- 
lekitos, whom Josephus names ‘SumpUrm (i Sajn. bv. 6; 
.d«/.vi.8; Judgesxii. 15; compare v. 14.) 

We reaxl in Gen, xiv. 7. that Amraphel, king of Shinar, 
Ariocli, king of Ellassar, Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, and 
Tidal, king of natipps, came to Enraislinat (Pbutitdiii nf judg- 
»«e«0. which is Kdilesh, and smote all the country of the Aina- 
lekites. Kttdosh i.s placed, in Ashoton's Hintoricaf. Map of 
Palenlim, in .14“ 58' E. long, and three minutes N.N.E. of 
Enmishpat; hut Mdses informs us, that Kitm’ihmf is Kade^/i. 
According to Rabbi Slflomo Ben Jarchi, ‘tbo country of the 
Amalekites’ mean.s, in Gen. .viv. 7, the country which was 
aftertoardu inhal||^l hy the Amalekites; as wo might say 
that Cwsar went into Eyancfi, because Gaul was aiterwardd 
occupied by the Franks, or as .facoh set his face to mount 
Gilead, although this name of Gilead i.s of a later date. Tliis 
opinion has been generally adopted; for Ainalek, one of tlie 
dukes, that came of Eliphaz, tlie son of Esau, in the land of 
Edom wa.s c jusidered the progenitor of the Anialekilos, and 
thcrelbre tliey could not exist in tho days of Ahraham. 
Gen. .vxxvi. I, 12, 10. But the name of Ainalek was, per¬ 
haps, given to two dilfercnt nations. The Arabians uienlion 
Imlik. Amalik, or Amaleha airuniK the aborigiiu's of Arabia, 
tbe remains of which were mingled wit h the di'.sci.>ridan1s of 
Joctaii and Adnan, and hecume Mostarabs or Mocarabes. 
thati.s, Arabians nii-ved with foreigners; and they gis e these 
navnes also to the Canaanitos and Philistines, which nation.s 
vero probably related to each other. According to Arabian 
writers, the inhabitants of North Africa were do.scended 
from the Amalekites, who were expelled by .Joshiui. This 
assertion ha.s probably some reference to the Carthuginiaas 
being a Phu'iiician colony, (l)'llerbelat, llihl. Or., art. 
Amlai;; Ahulfoda in I'oeocke's .Spec. I/M. Arabum, ed. 
White, pp. 401, 405.) 

Some Arahians make Amalek a descendant of H,am, and 
father of Aad; hut Abuil'eda (llinUtria Antnislamicn.ed. 
I'htixcher. p. 10) makes him descend from Shein. Kbn 
Arahshah (in Vita Timiiri, ed. Manger., ii. 780) calls Aina- 
lek the great, on account of hi.s descent from tbe giant race 
of Ham. (Comp. ReUnidi Paltmtina. |>. 78-82: J. D. Mi- 
cliaelis, Spiriirgiam GeogrofJiiie Hcb. K.rlmu/\ t. i. p. 170- 
177; Alb. Schnlteiis' Moiium. Ant. Hist. Araburn; Ge.sc- 
nius ill Ench and Gruber.) 


Tlio Amalekites were tlio first who opposed the Israelites 
on their march from Egypt. (Exod. xvii. 8-I'i; .los. 
iit. 2.) They suffered great loss, but wore .afterwards 
assi.sted by the Caiiaanites, and olUaiiied a gn?at \icfory. 
(Nmn. xiv. :l9-4;).) During the time of the Judges, tlie 
Israelites were frequently oppressed by the Amalekites, 
Ammonites, and Midiauites. (Judges iii. 1,3; vi. .3 ; .losepb. 
v. 7.) Saul gathered 200,000 footmen and 10,000 men of 
Judah, and came to the city of Amalek, (the name of which 
is unknown,) and laid waste tbe valley, and said unto the 
Kenitos, ‘ (jlo, depart, get you down from among the Aina- 
lekitcs, lest I destroy you with them ; for ye showed kind¬ 
ness to all the children of Isriud, when they came up out of 
El?yptor, as Josephus says, ho spared them because they 
were related to Reguol, the father-in-law of Moses. So 
the Eenites departed from tlie Amalekites; and Saul 
smote the Amalekites from Havilah to Shur, that is over 
against Egypt. Saul took their king Agag .alive, who Avas 
cut to pieces by the prophet Samuel. Saul was rejected 
from being king hoeause he had spared Agag and the best 
cattle of the Amalekites. (1 Sam. xv,; Jos. Ant. vi. 8.) 
David warred against them (1 Sam. xxvii. 8.); and there¬ 
fore the Amalekites plundered the town of Ziklag and .set it 
on fire, hut David overtook them in the wilderness, aiiA re- 
itevcred all that tbey had carried away.' (1 Bam. xxx. 18; 
Ant.yi. 15.) 

At a later period, David dedicated silver and gold unto the 
Lord, which lie had taken from Amalek and other subdued 
nations. (2 Sam. viii. 12.) The Amalekites were finally- 
extirpated by tho Shimeonites, who ocoapied thoir country 
during the reign of Hezekiah* (1 Chfoh. iv, 43.) Thus,^ 
according to the diretilion of Moees, the remembrance of 
Amalek w-as blotted out from under heaven, because they 
slew the hindmost of the Israelites who fainted' in the 
wilderness. (Deut. xxv. 17,19.) But it soems that some 




Cifthe^ escaped tDjieighhourih| counirieg, 
tinUI^^ to hate the isruehteB, for we ftud thatthe 
Agijgite, being, probably, a descendant of Agii^, .]iu% of 
the Amalekites, endeavetlred to destroy Israel in the 
empire of Ahasuertis. (Bather iii. 1.) 

The name j5'7DI7 has been dertWsd from pj5^, or and 
explained to be a people which A’cfe up ateapevei^- 

thing, like p^', the loauk; or, from Hp?. « people which 

beats down; or, more probably, from people 

which reigrtt, a rot/al nation, a nation of king, a set <f 
rot/atists.' Tlie name of the Amalekites may bb desoiiptivo 
of'their prowess; and Balaam's saying, (Num. xxiv. gb,) 

‘ Amalok was the fiSt of the nations,’ seems to express 
dignity rather than antiquity, the most eminent qf the 
nations. 

AMALiFI, a town in the kingdom of Naples, built on die 
steep dccliA'ity of a mountain overlooking tho Gulf of Sa¬ 
lerno, 40“37'N. lat, 14° 35' E. long. lu the early part of 
the middle ages, Amalfi was a republic, with a scanty ter¬ 
ritory, hut renowned for ite* trade with Egypt and the East. 
It took part in the crusades, and its dlizens founded in 
Palestine the hospital of St, John of Jerusalem, from which 
the eelehrated military order took its name. Amalfi was 
taken about tho end of the eleventh century by Robert 
Giiiscard, the Norman Conqueror, at the same time as 
Siilerno, and was erected into a duchy. 'William of Apulia, 
tlie poet historian, describes Atnalli at that time as the great 
mart for eastern goods, frequented ‘ by Arabs, Indians, 
Africans, and Sicilians.' In the subsequent wars between 
the Normans and Pope Innocent II., who was supported by 
the Emperor Lotbarius, Amalfi was taken, in 1137, by the 
Pisan tiect, who were auxiliaries of the emperor. It was 
on this oci-asion that a solitary copy of the Pandects of 
Justinian, a svork long lost to tbe world, is said to have 
been found liy the Pisan cunquerevs amidst other piundw 
within the walls of Amalfi, and from that epoch the study 
of the Roman laiv was revived in Europe. Elavio Gioia, 
It citizen of Amalfi, foiihd out tho mariner's compass about 
the beginning of the fourteenth century; ho probably de¬ 
rived the first idea of it from some eastern trader, it having 
been used in a rude form in tho Indian seas long before. 
The present town of Amalfi, though much fallen from its 
former splendour, still retains some remains of trade, and 
its inhabitants are reckoned good mariners. It has a very 
ant.ient cathedi al, and stands in a romantic position, thirteen 
miics W.S.W. of Salerno. 

AMALGAM, a compound oftwo or more metals, of which 
one is always mercury: and this circumstance distinguishes 
an amalgam from a more allay. Nature presents us with 
only ono amalgaui, which is of silver, and is termed by mine¬ 
ralogists native amaigam: it occurs in Hungary, Sweden, 
tic., and is mot with cither semifluid, massive, or crystal¬ 
lized in rhombic dodecahedrons. Klaproth found it to con¬ 
sist of C4 parts of mercury and .36 of silver, out of 100 parts. 
Most metals may be amalgamated with mercury, and Bie 
combination ap(iears to depend on chemical aftimty. When 
the cohesion of a metal is slight, as in the cases of potas¬ 
sium and sodium; or when its affinity for mercury is consi- 
derahlc, as in the instances of gold ana silver, amalgamation 
takes place readily hy mere contact. When, on the other 
hand, the cohesion of a metal is strong, or its aflinity for 
mercury is weak, heat, or intermediate action, or both, are 
requisite to effeet amalgamation. 

There are several circumstances which show that amalga¬ 
mation is the ro.sult of chemical affinity; the crystalline 
form of the native amalgam is strongly indicative of it, aad 
it is confirmed hy analysis: for if the quantities of merciuy 
and silver wore 64 of the former and 35'2 of the latter 
metal, instead of 36, as aboA cmentioned, they would be in 
tlic proportions of 200 to 110. or 1 atom of each. 

'The phenomena also, which accompany the action of 
mercury upon other metals, evince its chemical natnro: if 44 
parts of mercury ho mixed with 1 part of potassium, combi¬ 
nation occurs with the er-olution of taueh heat, and when the 
resulting amalgam is cold, it is hard,^ and has the appear¬ 
ance of silA-er: when the quantity of mercury exceeds 100 
parts to 1 part of potassium, the compound is liquidand an 
amalgam containing only I ' S per cent, of potassium k sus¬ 
ceptible of crystallixing. The density of an amalgam ex¬ 
ceeds that of (be mean of the metals; this and tho tendency 
exhibited hy one or both metols to oxidkCj ew-’ eddittonol 
indications of chemical combination, If mercury and. lead 
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be shaken together in a bottle containing atmosph^ie air, 
its oxygen is absorbed, and a black powder is farmed which 
contains an oxide of one motel or of both of them. 

There are some metals, it has been already observed, 
which require heat in order to amalgamate them; of this, 
antimony offers an example. In order to effect combination, 
it must be dielted, and while liquid mixed with hot mercury. 
Mere heat, however, causes scarcely any. action between iron 
and mercury. It has been stated, that they be amai- 
gamated by mixing the filings of the metal with powdered 
alum, and rubbing them together in a mortar with a little 
water: after trituration the alum ,way be waslM out By 
the intervention of tin or sine, iron may he combined with 
mercury, and a double amalgam informed. Platina also 
unites with mercury hy the intervention of the amalgam of 
potassium; but not by direct action. 

Having stated some examples of the different modes in 
which amalgams may be formed, we shall notice their 
enetal properties. Amalgams are either luiutd, soft, or 
ard; their form being dependent, in some cases, upon the 
quantity of mercury employed;, and, in others, upon the 
nature of the metal amalgamate: thus an amalgam con¬ 
sisting of 80 parts of mercury and 1 part of sodium is solid, 
whilst a compound of fs parts of mercury and 1 part of tin 
is liquid. The liquid amalgams resemble mercury in ap¬ 
pearance, except that the greater part of them flow less 
readily; solid amiolgams arc brittle. In general, amalgams 
are white; they are all crystallizable, and then form com¬ 
pounds of definite pro[)ortions. To prove this, it is only requi¬ 
site to dissolve a proper quantity of a metal in mercury with 
heat, and to allow the amalgam to cool; it then separates 
into two portions, one of which is liquid and the other is 
solid and crystallized; the fluid portion may, however, be 
regarded as a solution of the definite compound in an indefi¬ 
nite excess of mercury. The amalgams of the more oxidable 
metals, as of potassium and sodium, arc decomposed by 
exposure to the air and ateorbing oxygen, and they decom¬ 
pose water with the evolution of hydrogen gas; the double 
amalgam ofiron and zinc does notraj»dri?nindergo any change, 
and is not attracted by the magnet. All amalgams are de¬ 
composed by a red heat, the mercury being distilled, and the 
more fixed metals remaining. The process of amalgamation 
and decomposition is employed to separate gold and silver 
from their ores; the mercury obtained hy decomposing the 
amalgams is distilled and repeatedly used for tbesame propose, 
with comparatively little loss. The amalgams of gold and 
silver are employed in the processes of gilding and plating. The 
amalgam of tin is largely used in what is termed silvering 
miners, and various amalgams of tin and zinc are employed 
for exciting electricity in the machine. These compounds, 
as well as other amalgams, will be treated of under each par¬ 
ticular metal. Some curious effects result from the action of 
amalgams upon each other: if mercury be added to the liquid 
amalgam of potassium and sodium, an instant solidification 
ensues, and heat enough to inflame the latter metals is evolved. 
When, on the other hand, a solid amalgam of bismuth is 
put in contact with one of lead, they become fluid, and the 
thermometer sinks during their action. There is a curious 
compound called an amalgam of amiponia, the real nature 
of which has not been satisfactorily explained. When mer¬ 
cury is negatively electrified in a solution of ammonia, or an 
amalgam of mercury and potassium is placed upon moistened 
muriate of ammonia, the metal increases in volume and 
becomes of the consistence of butter; this appearance has 
been supjiosod to be owing to thccorabiiiatidh ora metal, which 
Berzelius calls ammonium, with mercury. When thrown 
into water i|, effervesces copiously, hydrogen gas is given 
off, and ammonia remains in solution. Gay-Lussac and 
Thenard have maintained the opinion that the amalgam 
consists of mercury imited to azote and hydrogen; the latter 
being in larger proportion than in ammonia. 

AMALIA, wife ct the Duke of Saxe Weimar, lost her 
husband when she was hardly twenty years of age, and 
found herself at the head of the government in troubled 
times, during the wars between the two great German 
powers, Austria and Frederic of Prussia. The Duchess of' 
Weimar, however, contrived to direct in safety the affairs 
of her little state, and after the restoration of peace she 
turned all her thoughts to the intcmal improvement of her 
country. The ci^ of Weimar bocame the resort of the 
most distinguished literary men of Germany, whom the 
Duchess encouraged by her liberal patronage to come and 
reside ether court. Wimand, Herder. Schiller, and Goethe, 


formed a eonateUation ef g^ius of which any city might be 
proud. Wmland was .ap^nted tutor to the two sons of the 
Duchess. Goethe was induced to settle at Weimar, 
where he resided ever a^„Wd filled a distinguished place 
in the ducal coiiaoil. Herder was appOicted court chaplain, 
conatsiorial oouficillor, abd inspeetor of the schools. The 
Duchess Amalia withdrew frOm public life in 1775, having 
given up tile sovereign authority to her eldest son, then of 
age : Sna ..retired to her delightful country residence of 
Tieffbrth, where she continue to surrwina herself with 
men of talent and learning. She trayeUed into Italy in 
1788, and returned from that coontiT'With an increased 
taste for the arts, espCciaity for music. The Duchess was 
a sincere patroness of genius, which she delighted in disco¬ 
vering and raising from obscurity and poverty. She died 
in 1807, regrettod'hy all who knew her. 

AMAND LES EAUX, St., a town in France in the 
department of Nonl, on the river Scarpe, and on the road 
from Lille to Valenciennes, about seven miles N.W. of the 
latter. The population amounts to about 9000;; and thp 
inhabitants carry on a considerable trade in oil, and in 
thread made of the flax grown in tlie neighbourhood. Ttiere 
are manufactures of poroeinin, of laoe, arid of leather. There 
ai-e some mineral waters and baths about half a league from 
the town, in a marshy plain, and nearly surrounded by the 
wood of St. Amand. The town was coded to France by 
treaty in 1714, and previous to the French Revolution it 
contained an abbey with a considerable ecclesiastical e.sta- 
blisbment. The abbey church is much admired for its 
architecture. 

Another town of the same name usually distinguished as 
St. Amand Mont Rond, is in the department of the Cher, 
and on a tributary of the river Cher, not far from its junction. 
It has a population of COOO persons, who arc chiefly occupie<l 
in trade; it is one of the most commerciol towns in the 
department, and is the mart of the grain, wine, chestnuts, 
ship-timber, and cattle of the distrirt: in the season a (sin- 
sidcrable quantity of mushrooms is gathered. There arc 
some iron works here. It is 25 miles south of Bourges, 
and ISii south of Paris. 

This town was built in the year 1410, on tlie ruins of a 
place called Orval, which the English had burned. It is 
the capital of an arrondissement. 

There are several other small places of this name in dil'- 
ferent parts of France. 

AMA'NUS, a chain of lofty mountains separating Cilicia 
from Syria. [Sec Taukus.] The name Amanus was given 
by the Greek and Roman geographers, and is also sometimes 
applied by modern geographers to the range which, begin¬ 
ning at the motiiitaiii of Cape Hynzyr on the Gulf of Sean- 
demon, runs in a iiorth-castcm direction into the interinv. 

AMARA, or AMAR.4SINHA, an antient Hindu gram¬ 
marian, and author of one of iho oldest and most esteemed 
original vocabularies of Sanskrit nouns, called after his 
name Amara Aei/ia, i. e. the Thesaurus of Amora, but some¬ 
times quoted under the title of Trikajida, i. e. the Tripartite. 
Owing to the almost total want of records on the internal 
history of India, the mra at which Amara lived can only he 
ascertained by conjecture. Numerous authorities assert 
that he was a contemporary of King Vikramaditya; and his 
name is included in a memorial verse among the Nine Gems, 
or nine distinguished poets and scholars who adorned the 
court of that prince. The exact date of this Vikramaditya's 
reign is, howevor, still subject to discussion, as in Indian 
historj' several kings of that name occur. Tradition places 
Amara and the Nine Gems generally under the first Vikra¬ 
maditya, .50 years before our sera. Mr. Bentley (Anatic Se- 
searchox, \ol. vii. p. 242-244) supposes the Vikramaditya 
under whose reign Amara lived, to be-the snceessor of Raja 
Bhoja-dova, as sovereign of Dhara in Malwa, who reigned 
during the latter part of the eleyentb oontury. Mr. Colc- 
brookc, {Algebra from the Sanskrit, Introd. pp. fr*’™ 

astrononiieal data jin the work of Varahamihira, (another 
of the Nine Gemsj has a.ssumed the close of the fifth cen¬ 
tury, or about the year 472, as the proboMd epoch when that 
astronomer wrote, and Vikramadifya and the Nine Gems 
lived. This opinion, with regard to Amara, is supported 
by tile frequent reference made to his IKctionary as to an 
antient and elasifeiil work of standard authority, Iq- nu¬ 
merous writers, #‘’tnany;j^ whom an antiquity of several 
centuries at least can lie cmtfldently attributed. 

Of Amara's life little is known. He embraced the tenets 
of the Baitddhas, a heterodox sect; and all bikoompositions, 
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with the excCTtlon of his Dietibnfffy, perished in the : 
cutions raisea h; the Brahmans against the perstms and 
writings of the Bauddhas, which hegah in the third century, 
and reached their height during t% fifth and sixth. 

Like other orimnal Sanskrit vocabularies, that af Amara 
is in metre, to aid the memory. The whole is divided, into. 
three books. In the first two words relating to kiftdred 
ohjoets are cidlected in one or more versos,'and placed in 
chapters. Tiius the flist hook commences with words for 
heaven; next followthc names and attributes of the several 
deities; then come terms for space, the cardinal points of 
the compass, &c. The third book: ift supplementaiT t it 
contains epithets, a list of homonymous words, (arranged 
alphabetically like many Arabic Dictionaries, according to 
the final Consonants,)-particles, and adverbs, (considered os 
indeclinable nounsby the Hindn grammariamid and remarks 
on the gender of substantives. Tlie Sanskrit Dictionaries 
or Kashas, do not^ include the verbs of the language, the 
stems or roots being arranged and explained in separate 
lists. The Amara Kosha contains only about 10,000 dif¬ 
ferent words. In a language so copious as the Sanskrit, 
this numlier appears small: but in consequence of the great 
regularity and consistency with Which, in this lan;^ge, 
compound nouns and derivatives are formed, vo^ few of 
these require to be inserted and explained in a Dictionary. 
Ileal deficiencies in the list of Amara are supplied partly by 
commentaries on it, and partly by more recent Dictionaries, 
one of which, the TrihwskoMma, by Purushottamadeva, i.s, 
what its title implies, purjjosely compiled as a supplement to 
the tripartite work of Amara. 

An excellent edition of the Amaraknska, with marginal 
explanations and notes in English, and an alphabetic index, 
was published by Mr. H. T. (Solebrooko at Serampore, 1808, 
4to.; reprinted, 1829, 8va. An edition of the mere Sanskrit 
text, and table of contents likewise in Sanskrit, appeared at 
Calcutta in 181.3, in a volume with three other original 
Sanskrit vocabularies. (Asiaf. /fc*. vii. p. 214, seq. Wil¬ 
son's Sanslirit Dictionary, Preface''p. .I. seq._/?» «/ edit.) 

AM AR ANT A'CEAJ, a natural order of apetalous diootylo- 



[AmoroDflmii polygnmnf.} 

1. A citlj'x bract^a with stamenit. S. 'J'lU! «ntiie wiUi Did pintiUum, 

'd. TJto pinUibim oppning. ^ 4 . A ieetl. 

1^. A aoetl emt tjt>wi», »hDWiiig Uw wnbryo. 6. The enihryo—nil magnlfletl. 

donmts jdants, remarkable for the dry coloured scales of' 
which all their bracte® and floral envelniws are composed; a 
charaoter by which they are pri^ipolly'kflo'vn from Cheno- 
podcro. Their essential dislinctioh is briefly this; calyx, dry, 
coloured, not- foiling away; petals, wanting; .stamens, five 
or moK); owstum, quite simple, superior; fruit, an utricle, 


containwg a singje seed, which has an einbm r.omd round 
a central farinaoeeiik-albginen; leaves, desiitapt'iof sti' 
'.pul®. " ; 

The species ara found chiefly in htopical countries, where 
they are often troublesome weeds. The ooek's-comb, the 
glohs-amaranth, the prince's-featheri.&e love-lies-bloedteg 
m our gardens Iwlong to the oiflerl wmeh does nokcdiltBia a 
stngto i^eciesji in aiwhich any deie^bus property has been 
found. ■' ■ ■ 

AMARAPURA, a city in flio Bunpan entpim, six 
miles east of Ava, in '21° sM N. lat.i and 9fi° ft e, long. 
This city was founded in li|83, by the monkteh then on tlie' 
Burmese throne, and was ofeclarea the capital of the empire.^ 
The seat of govcrnmei^as since been removed, or rat]^ 
has returned, to Ava. ■ • “ 

Amarapura stands near the east bank of the Trawaddy, 
and at a short distance from a'branch of the same river, 
which is to the cost of Amar^ura, and joins tho main stream 
immetUatoly below Ava. 'With very few'’ exceptions, the 
houses lu-e built of wood; many of the public buildings have 
a very striking appearance, owing to the splondopr of tlio 
gilding with which their roofe'are covered, both within and on 
the outside. From the nature of the material employed in 
building, there is great risk of accidents from fire. To gtiard 
against these, tlu! better kind of houses arc surrounded by 
enclosures, and all are covered with tiles; besides which, 
ots filled with water are placed on the ridge of the roof, to 
e in readiness if a fire should break out. Notwithstand¬ 
ing these precautions, nearly the whole of the city, consist¬ 
ing of 20,000 to 25,000 houses, was biimt to the ground, in 
March, 1810. The population at.that time was estimated 
at more than 170,000 ; but owing partly to the calamity 
just mentioned, and partly also to the removal of the seat 
of government in 1819, the present estimate of its popula¬ 
tion does not go beyond 30,000 persons. 

The fortifications of Amarapura are equal in strength to 
most of the native fortresses in Indi« The fort is a square 
building with walls tvventy £»et high, which are faced with 
brick, and strongly hwilt. Each angle of the fort contains 
a largo square projecting bastion, and each side has a 
principal gate, besides two smaller ones between it and the 
bastions, so that tliere are in all twelve gates. Each side 
of tho fort is somewhat more than 7000 feet long, and tho 
whole is surrounded by a broad ditch, faced with brick. 
The fort is built on the uorthcni bank of the lake, tho 
waters of which wash its walls whenever the lake is swelled 
during the rainy season. ^ 

Tho manufacture of jewellery was foimerly earned on 
extensively in this city, an entire street having been filled 
with the houses of goldsmiths; most of these shojw have 
now disappeared. The fort contains a royal librai-y, tho 
books composing which are contained in about one hundred 
largo, well-filled wooden chests. The river Irawaddy offers 
the advantage of water-carriage to and from the city, 
which is situated near a fertile district, where abundance 
of wheat is raised of a guorl quality. (Captain Cox's Ah/es 
on the Barman Empire. —See also Berghaus' Asia, and 
his Atlas.) 

AMAIlYI,LI'DE.iE, or the narcissus tribe of plants, is a 
group of monocotyledituous genera, to which the daffodil, the 
belladonna and (ruemsey lilies, and the showy Bmusvigias 
and blood-flowers (heEmanthus) of the Cape of Good Hope 
belong. Tlicy aj-e characterized by having six stamens, 
a highly-coloured flower, and an inferior ovarium. The 
beauty of their blassoras serves as a cloak to their jHiisonous 
properties, and shows how little tho cxterpal appearances Of 
plants are to be trusted in judging of their virtues. To form 
an opinion only from their aspect, these w'ouid be pro- 
nouncixl the most harinless of plants, while in fact their 
bulbs are dangerous poisons; the juice of that of heeman- 
thus tvm'carius is inspissated hy the Hottentots, who smear 
tlieir arrow-hca<ls with it; other kinds are not less fatal, and 
even the common dafiiidil contains within its bulbs an acrid 
irritating priuci)ile which renders it a powerful emetic. Like 
many other poisonous families, this occasionally secretes a 
kind of fiecula, or flour, which, when separated from the 
juice that is naturally mixed with it, becomes a wholesome 
article of food; tlie arrow-root of Chili is yielded ly an 
atoriimm'q, which belongs to amaryllideoi. 

I*he spebios, which ate chiefly scattered over Brazil, Africa, 
and tropical .Asia, are ell bulbous; a few only ac- 

quiro a high flei^e of development and lose their huflioas 
charaoter, aa tS a%anthe8 of New Holland. No ri 
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more admired by cuMViitM, in consequence of the universal j in the rock, to bring, al he says, water from the mountains 
beauty of its flowers, J to ^dtmasiaj but this is htt Strabo’s channel. This city is 

now largo and populehii; tho houses are chiefly of wood, 
but many are of stone, and are all covered with tiles. There 



f AiJliiTyllis riMiculatii, in sizf.] 

1. Tlifr ftcMtfr cul opt^ii. ’’ ii. A sT.kijiflU tin.' natural size. 


AMASIEH or AMASIA, u sanjak of Anatolia, and also 
the nanio (d’tho priiicipal to'vn of the proviiico, which is in 
‘10° ab' N. lat., ;.iG° -Jf;’ li. long. Amnsieh was the birth¬ 
place of the Groel/ geogimplier Strabo, whose dcscripliori of 
its situation coiTespoiids, as far as we can niiderstaiirt it, with 
tho modern appearance of the place. Its antient name of 
Amasia or Atnaseia can scana'Iy bo said to have uinUsrgone 
any ebange at all. ' My city,' says Strabo (Caanuh., p. 501), 

‘ stands in a deep and extensive gorge, tbrougli wbich the 
Iris (now tho Joshil-TCrinak) flows. It is .snrjni.singly 
favoured both by nature and art, being at oinie both a town 
and a garrison : a rock, lofty and preeipifons, all round, de¬ 
scends with rapid slope to the river; one part has a wall 
tloso on the bank of the .strcsiin. where it joins on pj the 
tity ; and in another part the wall runs uii on each side of 
the hill to tho smiunits, of which there are two, eoinu'cted 
with one another and exceedingly well fortified. 'Within the 
enclosure made^ by itie wall are ihe palace and tho tombs 
of the kings. 'I’lio svunmits are united by a very^ narrow^ 
neck, the ascent to which is five or six stadia on each side 
from the bank of the river and from the suburbs: and Irom 
the neck to the tw’o summits is about another stadium of 
steep ascent, wliioh is altogether impregnable. * * On the 
tops also water is carried up under the rock: two narrow 
galleries (pipes, channels, nvpiyyni) being cut, one from tlie 
neck to the river, and the other from the simmiits to the 
neck.* * * There are two bridges on the river, one from 
the city to the suburbs, and another from the suburbs 
to the country ; at this latter bridge terminates the mountain 
which oVerUanga the rotde.' Tlie town was of cxiurso on 
‘’f river; the castle with part of the surrouiid- 
aWj? walls- still ex'ista on the opposite side of the river to tlie 
description of Strabo is tint altogether intel- 
without a lielter plan of the j)Iac« than wo Can find. 
A-"^iew of the mountain with the two tops may be seen 
in Jackson’s Antniist//com India (London, 1799, p. 212.) 
Jackson deseribOB some of the mouiii-ains rounu live town 
ag being almost half a mile in perpendicular height. They 
are all calftareous 8tulto> suseeptihle of polish, ©t,ter 

(ii. p. 334) also dtweribes a long road cut with intinite pains 


18 a largo stone moaquo, built by Sultan Buyazid, with two 
lofty minarots, also of stone; the dome of the’mosque is 
cowirgd With lead. • 

, tliis town can only lie approached by two narrow pasaes, 
one oh the north,' the other on the south, botli of wbich ban 
be defended by a small forco. Tlio river, which runs in a 
deep, harrow channel, botli above and belpw tho tavni, is not 
suitable for navigation. The inhabitants procure from it 
their chief supply of water, which is misod by wheels fur¬ 
nished with buckets, and driten by tho stream. Fontaii- 
nier calls the riyer of Amasia the T(waUu-mu, or river of 
Twat, and give^ the name of Jesliil-Emiak to the lower 
coucso of the stream. In the numerous gardens about 
the town many fine fruits are grown, ospecially grapes, 
of which a strong wine resembling sherry is made. Silk 
forms the chief part of thebommeree of Ainasietn There is 
also a groat trade in the fur of the itiart(3U, vvliich is caught 
ill the Janik mountains, that extend from .Amasieh to 
Trebisond. Many of^ho inhabitants ate Christians, Imt 
the population is not known. Amasieh has an Armenian 
archbishop. Fontaiiuicr, a kite traveller, states the number 
of liouses at 10,000. 

The antiquities of Amasieh are often spoken of, but no 
satisfactory account of its remains is y et published. Jackson 
describes some holes in one of the hills cut in the solid rock 
(see hi.s plate) .siiiiilar to a Hindoo pagisla, which can only 
he approached by narrow passes cut through the rock. 
(Compare Morier, Jnurni'y through Prrda, &e., p. .'?.1!l,) 
The ruins of a temple also are mentioned by Fontaniiicr. 

We are not aide fully w understand the passage fioiii 
Strabo placed within asterisks; it either moans that there 
was a eonimunication nmler the surface, hetwceii the river 
and (he castle, atid the two summits, for the purpose of 
securing a supply td' water from the river, or that the 
channels minveyed water from a spring on Ihe sunmiit to 
the town : hut it is impossible to say what is the precise 
meaning of Strabo. The two existing canals, which Foii- 
fannior speaks of as the canals or pipes (aviii'g/tr) of Striiho, 
are certainly not those described by tlie Greek gcogriiidier. 
No modern traveller has yet given any such lo couiil as will 
at all explain this oliseure passage of .Strabo. Tlio name is 
written .-unasseia on the earlier coins, and Amasia on tlio.se 
struck under the early Roman emtiorors. (See Rasidie, 
Le-ticm Koi Numario’.) 

• AMA'SIS, or AMO'SI.S, the eighth king, aeconling to 
Africanus, of the twe.nty-sLxth dynastv of Kgyptiun kings, 
reigned from u,c;. 5t')9 to u.c .'i2.5. Aniasis was a native 
of Sioupih, in tho nomii.H (district) of Sais, in the Delta. 
Being sent by Aprio.s (the Pharaoh llopbni of .Scripture, 
Jereni. xliv. 3(1.) to stop a imiliny in the Eevpinin army, 
he was proclaimed king by the rolKils, and ri'iurniiig at the 
liead of this army, he defeated hi.s master, who was sup¬ 
ported by a iorea of 30,000 tkirians and Imiiiin Greeks. A her 
tlie battle, Anitisis liocame king of Egypt, mid Apries, being 
surrcndenal to the Egyptians, w as put to death. 

Aniasis married a (jreek wife irom Gyrene, and further 
prepared the way for great changes in the social con(lition 
of Egypt, by allowing Greek merchiinls to settle at Nau- 
crutis, and to build temples and bazaars, Solon is said to 
have visited Egypt in Iris reign. Aniasis decorated Sais, tho 
idiief city of the noiims. in which he was horn, with nurrie- 
rons great works of Egyptian art; lhc.se were, magniticent 
propyla-a to the temple of Allienava; enonnous colossi; 
and large androspliiiixvts. But his great Hrchitoctural 
achievement was a monolith (one-sWne) temple which ho 
brought trom the granite quarries of Syene, down the river, 
a distance of about GOO nnle.s. Tire exterior dimensions of 
this stone were 31J Greek feet long, 2J broad, and 12 Wgh : a 
ehdmber was cut .out in the interior, the dimensions of 
whiclr were 28J feet long, 18 broad, and 74 high,- (See 
Britinh Mumitn, Egypt.) Ihe royal residence of 

A roasts, where so many wonders of ECTOtian art were col- 
leetofl, is now a mass of rubbish calleASa el Hajar, or 8a, 
the Rmrk; oxliiliiting only mounds of “i^ldiish and pottery, 
and snn-dried bri^s. Many remaiDS w antiquity might 
prolraWy be discovnred by 

Amasis also made a colosstts 7S Graok feet long, flanked 
by two smaller figures 30 fot high, whitdii he placed in 
front of the gieat tefliplo Of Hepheoutoi* (WUSva) at Mem- 
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phis. Ho riaond anotlier at Sais, «f the same size, He was 
sucoeedotl hy his son Psianmenitus, who was conquered by 
(iatnhyses the Persian, a.c. 525. (See Descnpiiorl de 
tEgypte. Antiq^ vol. v. ileroJ,, book ii. chaps. 162— ' 
182.) ' / \ 

AM ATHO'NTE, a small village of Cyprus, on the south 
coast of tlio island, neat the sea, said to be on br jcicer tho'; 
site of thoGreek city of Amathus, and a fpw miles from'the 
modern hiiuassoi. Amathus was a city ol" great apti^ity. 
and possibly of remote Phceiiician origip, though atierwaroe 
inhabited chiefly l)y Gfueka. Adonis was worshipi>ed there 
in a temple of great anti<juity. [See Adonis.] In the 
neighbourhood were mines of motal. Near Limassol there 
are still eonsideralde remains, supposed to belong to the old 
town. (See Manilort, Syrien. p. 447.) , ' 

AMA'TI. HIRRO'NYMUS, the namlhof a celebiated 
milker of violins, a native of Cremona in Italy, who lived 
about the year 1600. His son, Anthony, and lus grandson, 
Nicholas, (son of the latter,) were also excellent makers. 

AMA/TO, or AMATUS, (.JOANNES RODERICUS) 
often called Ainatus Lnsitanns, a very eminent physician 
of the sixteenth century'. Most of the particulars that are 
known of bis personal history' are^in his writings, from 
which they havo been carefully collected by Astme, in iiis 
troatiso De Morbis VntternU. (Sec vol. ii. pp. 735—740, 
2nd edit. .Uo., Paris, 1740.) Succeeding biograiihers liavo 
ciipiod the statements in Astruc's notice, but not in all 
respects withacenracy. Amato was of a Jewish family, and 
was born utCaslel-Branco.in the province of Beira, in Portu¬ 
gal, in 1511. Like many ofliis nation, concealing his reli¬ 
gious fuilb, he w'as educated at Salamanca; idler Iciaing- 
wliich, lie travelled in France, the Nctlicrland.s Gennaiiy, 
and Italy. He remained for some lime hotli at Venice and 
Ferrara, gii'ing lectuio.s on the mod ieal art; and, as Astnic 
adds, putting the statement in Italics, ho superintended 
the dissection of twelve bodies in the year 1457. But it is 
evident that tiiis date is a mi-stake, njid that tho year should 
probably lie 1547, a correction wliicli may perliaps make the 
circuinstanoe recorded not quite so remarkable. Before 
1519, Amato had removed to Ancona, wlicro ho residc.l and 
practised ids profession till 1055. While here, he had the 
lionour of being several limo.s called to Rome to attend the 
P(i[)e. .lulius III. Dread of the Inquisition, however, whose 
notice, had been attracted to him as a concealed Jew, in¬ 
duced him, ill 1555, to withdraw to Pe.saro. It uppeius that 
on tills occasion he founil an enemy in the new pope, Paul 
1 \f, and tliat in hi.s precipitate lliglit he left liehind him all 
lus properly, and lost tho roamiscript of an unfinished 
coimncntary on Amcenna. which he was preparing for the 
press. From Pesarn he some time after retired to Ragusa, 
and from tlience, in 1559, to Thessahmica (Saloniki), wliere 
he made ojien prolcssioti of the religion of his forefathers, 
lie is ascertained to have heon alive in 1501, but no notice 
of liini occurs after that date, and it is not knowii when he 
died. Amato is tlie author of two works, both of which 
long ranked among the most osteemed medical treatises of 
modern times. Tlie one is entitled, in the first edition, 
printed in 4to. at Antwerp, in in Priores 

diio/t Dioecuridis de Materia Medica Libras; and in subse¬ 
quent editions, Enanationes in Diascoridem. It was 
printed with this title in 4to. at Strasburg, in 1551, and in 
8vo. at Venice, in 155,3, at Strasburg in 1554, and at Lyons 
in 1557 and 15.58; the lust two editions have notes by 
Robert Constantine. Amato's other work is his Curationum 
Medicinalium Centurim Septem. Of this work, the first 
part or eenlii’q', written at Ancona, in 1549, was published 
in 8vo. at Florence, in 1551 ; the second, written at Rome, in 
1551, was published in 12mo. at Venice, in 1552: the third 
and fourth, written at Ancona, in 1552 and 1553, were, 
probably after having been printed separately in Italy, 
publishcil together, and accompanied by the preceding two, 
III folio, at Basil, in 1556: tho fifth, written at Posaro and 
Ragusa, in 1556 and 1557, tho sixth, written at Ragusa, 
in 1558, and the seventh, written at Thessahmica, in 1561, 
were published together at Venice, in 1566. The author 
intended to complete tho wofk by tho addition of three other 
cenluries, in which, and not, as has been commonly said, 
in a complete editipB of Dioscorides, he proposed to make 
his reply to an nttaok that had been direcM against him by 
Peter Andrew Mathiolus, in a trqatise Ititilled Apologia 
adversus Amatwn, pubUslicd in folio at Venice, iti 1567. 
This design, ho.yov«r, ho appears not to have lived to 
|iccoi&}disk, Boimea other reprints of portions of the work, 


the collected Centuries of Afnatus appeai^I pp'I2oio. at 
T,y«ns, in 156(1; in 4t0: at Parts in 1013, and m |02(J; In 
4to. at Bordeaux, in 1620 j and is folio at Frankfhrt, in 
1646. In both these works,'the author is said to show on 
intimate acquaintance wwh the writings of the Greek and 
Arabic pitysicians; and tiiey are alWfeOtated to contain man^j 
curious notices both in ni^cine find jn haturtd history'. 
Some of his biographers mention a.transta^pH into Spanish 
by Arpato of Rufnan History of Eutropiilp.: 

AMAUR(3'SIS, itom apavpoai, darken QT to make 
obscure,) diiiinoss of sight, hlindness. [SoelSItJTTA SkRaw a.] 

AMAZPAH, or AMAZIAH'CJ, means literally, one 
strengthened by Jehovah, and ia the name of,,<the ninth 
King of Judah, who be^n to reign when ho was twenty-: 
five years old. about the year 838 B.C., after his father 
Joasli had been murdered in the house of Millo by his own 
sei-vnnts Jozachar and Jehozabat. (2 Kings Uv.) Amaxiah 
reigned twenty five years in Jerusalem ; his tnother's name 
was Jehoaddan of Jerusalem. He did what was right in 
the sight of the Lord, yet not with a perfect heart, knd not 
like David; ho did according to all things as JoaSh his 
father did. The people in his reign still sacrificed, and 
burnt incense on the high places. slew his servants who 
hud slain the king his father, but the cluldren of the 
murderers he spared. Having resolved to attack the Ama- 
lokitos, Idummans, and Gabilitans, he collected an army of 
360,000 men in the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, and paid 
1 00 tiilenls of silver to 100,000 auxiliaries of the kingdom 
of Israel, Imt according to the ad vice of a prophet, he dismissed 
the uuxilmries beibru the war commenced. The disbanded 
Israelites upon thi.s ravaged the cities of Judah, slew 3000 
men, and took much spoil. W'itli his own troops, Amazfah 
slew lO.'OOO of the Edomites in tho Valley of S.Tlt, and die 
children of Judah brought other 10,000 of the Edomites to 
the top of a rock, ami cast them all down. Amay.iah also 
took Aelah and K;aHod it Johtheel. Tho name of Selah is 
translated Petra, rock, by the Greeks. The remains at 
tins place in Arabia Potrma; between the Dead Sea and 
the Elanitio Gulph, are deserihed by Irby and M.aiiglos 
(Trare/e, p. 336, &o.) 

Amazioh, (lushed with the victory ovet Eclpm, set the 
gods of Sieir up to bo bis gods, burned incensc''unto tlmm, 
and declared war against Jehoasb, the King of Israel. 
Bat Judah was worsted hefofc Israel, and they lied every 
man to their tenU. Jehoasb took Araazi^i captive at Betli- 
sliemesh, and broke down of the wall of Jerusalem, from 
the gate of Ejiliraim. unto the Comer-gate, four bundred 
cubits. He also took all tlio vessels that were found in 
tho house of the Lord, and in the treasures of the king's 
house, and hostages, and returned to Samaria. It appears 
that Ainaziah obtained his liberty, for we know that he 
reigned after the death of Jehoasb fifteen years, until they 
made a conspiracy against him in Jerusalem; and ho fled 
to Lachish; but they sent after him and slew him thero, 
ami brought liim on horses, and buried him in Jerusalem with 
his fathers in tho City of David. And the people of Judidi 
took Axariah, (Help of Jehovah,) or UzxiaJi, (Power Je¬ 
hovah,) who was -sixteen years old, and made him king 
instead of liis fatlier Amaziah, 2 Kingsxiv.; 2 Chcon. xxv.; 
Compare Jos. Ant. ix. 9, 10. The Soptungjnl wrote for 
Amaziah, Apeaaia<i, Josephus, Agaoias, and the Vulgate 
Amasias. 

A'MAZON, or MARAIS'ON, or OREIXA'NA, is the 
name given to a river which traverses the equatorial regions 
ofSouui America nearly in its whole extent, running chiefly 
from west to east, and having its embouchuro almo.st nmlcr 
the equator. It is the largest river on the globe, not only 
for the length of its cour.so, but also for the extent of eountiy 
which is watered by this noble stream, and its great tribu- 
taries. 

Geographers do not agree as to the true sources of this 
river, though tlioy agree in placing them in the highest 
ranges of the CoriUlleras. Some tliink that they are found 
in an alpine lake, a little to the south of tli© tentli parallel, 
called the lake of Lattricoche. From this lake a rivar 
issues which is called the Vj)per Maranon, or Tunguragna, 
and runs north-north-west in a longitudiDal valley of the 
fJordilleras, up to about 5® of southern lat, or 350 miles. 
The direction of its course is then changed to the iiorth-east 
for nboi)t 50 or 60 miles, and in this part of its course the 
river descends from the high valley of the mountains to tho 
plains that are sifriated to the eakofthem, by tk® 
de Msmenche, which name is given to a long rapid of to 
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ri ver, full of eddies atid smiill cataracts, extending tetw^eit 
the town of St. Jam de Brancamoroit, and the villam of 
Chunhunga, for a^Ut twenty-four miles. The river aroyo 
the Pongo runs down the mountain channel, forming 
and cataracts; hut inoraased to the width of 25ft fatlwms; 
below ^ Jaen de Brancamoros it suddenly contracts; 
to ftS '&thoms, and rushes through a rent or creyice be¬ 
tween inountains of tremendous height. This Pongo can¬ 
not be descended in boats, because they would-be broken to 
pieces by the shocks which they esporience when dastred 
agiiinst the rocks. Balsas, tlierefore, are uCed, a kind of 
rafts, made of a very light wood or rather cane, similar to 
the bamboft; the single pieces of wluch are fastened together 
by rushes in such a manner that they yield to every shoc-k Of 
moderate violence, and consequently are not sutyect to be 
separated even by the strongest. The rafts used in the surf of 
Coromandel in the East Indies, and called there catamorans, 
are constructed on the same principle. At some distance 
froth the Pongo, the Tunguragua leaves the mountains and 
enters the plain! Here it receives first from the right the 
flmllaga or Gaallaga, a river whose sources are somewhat 
to the south of the principal stream, and which, traversing 
another but lower longiftidinal valley of the Cordilleras, runs 
almost parallel to the Tunguragua, nearly due north, for 
about .150 miles. 

Advancing farljier to the east, between the 4th and 5th 
degree of southern lat., the. waters of the river are increased 
by two great tributaries from the left, the rivers Paatnza 
and Tigre, both of whiijh rise in the Cordillerasf between 
1® and 2° of southern latitude, and descend in a south¬ 
eastern course to the Tunguragua. The couree of the 
former is stated to be abuitt 350, that of the latter nearly 
400 mites. 

Tims increased by the waters of three large rivers, the Tun- 
guragua meets at St. Joaquin de Ornagms, its rival, thc_17f;«y- 
ali, which is considered as the ti-ue source of the Maranon by 
all those who think that tlie stream which rises farthest from 
the mouth has the best claim to the honour of being 
thought its source. Yet the sources of the Ucayali are not 
known.' It was formerly conjectured that the principal 
source of this river was the Beni or Piro, which wa-s sup- 

S osed to be formed by the waters descending from*tho Cor- 
illcrns about the tsth southern parallel, and somewhat Jo 
the north of it. But Lieutenant Mawe, in his Journal of a 
Passage from th^ Pacific to the Atlantic, ^c., has trans¬ 
lated a few notices respecting the sources cf the Ucayali, 
which were published at the time of his .stay in Peru, accord¬ 
ing to which, the river Parofieni rises not far from the 
town of Cuzco, probably near the I4th southern parallel. 
This agrees very well with the statement of Mr. Pentland, 
who ascertained that the high snow-topped range, which 
borders on the east the valley of the lake of Titicaca, ex¬ 
tends much farther to the east, and occupies the site where 
our maps place the sources of the Beni or Paro. It seems, 
therefore, very probable, that the waters descending from 
that range run directly to the Mamore, a tributary of the 
Madeira. The Parobeni then would not be the moat southerti 
source of the Ucayali, but we must look for it in the Apurimac, 
which rises to the i lorth-west of the lake of Titicaca, between 
the 15th and ICth parallel, and runs in a longitudinal 
valley north arid north-north-east for more than 3° of lat., 
till at about the 12th southern parallel it meets the river 
Jaura, descending from tho north in the same longitudinal 
valley. Aftor its junction with this river, the Apurimac 
turns to the east, and enters tho plain, where it mingles its 
w-aters with those of the Pangoa, descending from the 
Cordilleras on the east, and takes the name of Tumbo. 
At 10° 31' of southern lat, the Tamlx> unites with the 
Parobeni, whose course has been nearly due nortb through 
nearly 4° of lat, and the river formed by their conjunction 
is called Ucayali. The Ucayali continues its course in the 
direction of north-north-east for 6j°of lat. till it roaclres 
St. .Joaquin de Omaguas, and joins the Tunguragua. Both 
rivers unite, and are called afterwards Amazon, or Marauon. 

From the town of St. Juactuin de Omaguas, thq Amazon 
triiversos ^22^ of longitude, running nearly in an eastern 
direction. In all this extent it traverses only 4° of latitude, 
froth the 4th parallel to tho equator; and two of tliem it tra¬ 
verses near ife embouchure, whore it rvms nearly north-east. 
In this part of its course it receives a great numhrf of tri- 
ImtarieS, some pf them of such magnitude, as to^.surpass 
the largest rivdrs in Europe in their extent and the 
volume of tbeir water. 


Fmm the north, there&lUnto the Amazon, the Napo, the 
Putumayof the Thptejg; nod the Bio Negro. All these four 
rivers rise in tho eastern declivity of the Cordilleras, within 
a epftOe not exceeding 8° of 'long, ^between 75“ and 78°) 
^and 3°qf let. 1° of soutl'iern’' to 2° of northern), 
.hut ftdthejfntM t^e Amason ri^ at great distances ftom 
oneJumtherJthe ebnKfeS of those Whfchjioin the main stream 
fartigit teSbe easthaia the^^^'^ “?Tlie Napo, tiie most 
west«^%nd shortest itf ^ijM. finite seuree at the foot of the 
volrmt# aiUl runs first nesriy dne east, afterwards 

east-south-east till it rekehes tbe-Amazon river, after a 
ranirse Of betweeiv700 and 8# miles.: The Putumayo, which 
is also called Tea, rises on the eastern deqlivity of Ute snowy 
mountains, which inclose the high'* Valley of Pasto on the 
east, about oife^egree to the north of tho equator, and 
runs parallel to ftie ^apo; but towards Us mouth its course, 
for a considerable space, is directed towards the east, 
parallel to the Amazon river ittelf. The whole course of 
this river is reckoned to amount to upwards of SOQ^piilcs, The 
Yapura, or Coguero, rises where (between l°’'sarid 2° of 
northern lat.) the chain of tho .Cordilleras divides into 
three great branches, not far from the sourcesp^Jhe ilfegt/a- 
fenant’er, and runs parftllel to the Putumayo, bul reaohes tlie 
Amazoitmuch more to the east, after a course of about 
900 miles. The RioNegro is by far the largest of the northern 
tributaries of the Amazon river. Its unknown source lies 
about the 2nd parallel of northern latitude, and the 75th 
meridian west from Greenwich. Its upper course, for 
7° of long., (from 75° to 08°) is nearly due east, up to the 
place where the Cassiquiari branches elf to tfic north-iiorth- 
cast, to form a connexion between tlio llio Negro and the 
Orinoco. At this jroint the Rio Negro changes its cour.-c 
to the south, and continues in this direction -for 2° of lat itude, 
till it has passed the equator, where it unites with tlie 
Guapes, a fiver which likewise descends from the eosti ru 
declivity of the Cordilleras, and at its junction with tlu; 
Rio Neg.ro has already run upwards ol'00 miles. This 
river forces the Rio Negro to resume its eastern direc¬ 
tion, in which it continues for 5" more of longitude, iil 
a distance of about 20' to the south of tho equator. It 
then gradually begins to apjiroacli the Amazon river by an 
cast-south-eastern course, and here it roceive.s another great 
tributary, the Rio Branco. This river rises in the mountains 
called Pacarat/ma, a ridge of the niounlain-niass called hy 
Uumholdt Parime. and not far from tlie sources of the 
Paragua, a tributary of the Caroni, which falls into the 
Orinoco, running to tho north. The upper part of (in; course 
of the Rio Branco is nearly jtarallel to tho ridge, from west 
to east, for upwards of a hunilrtsl miles, till it suddenly turns 
to the south, and reaelies tho Rio Negro by a soiitli- 
Bouth-westorri course. Its whole course probably ainounto 
to at least 600 miles. After this junction, the Rio Negro 
declines entirely to the soiitli-cusi, and rcaclu* the Amazon 
river at about the fiuth meridian. The whole course of the 
Rio Negro cannot be Ics.- tliiin 1400 miles, and this tri¬ 
butary of the Amazon river may well be compared with the 
Mississippi before its junction with tlie Missouri. 

To the east of the Rio Negro, a few otlior rivers fall into 
the Amazon on the north side. Tliey rise in tlie mountains of 
French Guiana, but have a comparatively short course, and 
as none of tliem have acquired any political inipirtance, we 
omit them here, and turn to the streams whidt bring their 
tribute from the south to this king of rivers. 

Aftor the junction of the Ucayali with the Tunguragua, 
the Amazon receives from the south the following teibu- 
tories, the Yatmri, the I'utai, the Vurua, the Te/e, the 
Purus, the Madeira, the Topayos, and the Xineu. The 
Yavari is comparatively a small river, for its wliwe course, 
as it seems, does not extend over more than 4° of lat. in a 
north-easteni direction, so that it can hardly exceed 300 
miles; but it is nientioncd for its political importance, as 
fonning the boundaries between Brazil and the Republic of 
Pom. Theriver(i.Yutai, Yurua, Tcfe, add Pums, ere thought 
to have their sources much farther to tlie south, alamt the 
parallel of tiic toyrn of Cuzco, and the two fqrmer.or, accord¬ 
ing to some maps, three of tfiem, are said to issue from 
a vast lake, called RO|g»/a,i 5 -M(Kto. but these statements 
depend on tlie . aooounts cbllocted'Piy some mission- 
anes from the t^rmatjon of ;tibe natives. The <ourse of 
these rivers lies throuf^ '^he lleifet known part of South 
America, as they have nevef bce%aSbended nor descended 
by any Entopean,i as tkr wg kiio^.altd ^ jstateraents of 
the natives are not miiettro be rdlidatja they refer to 
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Buch great distances. All the ootuitry between the rivers subject to continual eban^s. tlie banks ol tiho river 4 
Pflroient and PwriM may be considwed as unknown. .being ^ow. are'subject to'be under water, (nmg :lO ^ 

The Macfeira, however, the largest of the tributaries uf the fieshets and groat swellings _ in tlic rainy season: when 
Amason rivet, is pretty well known, be<ause it has teen -they hwpen, the country is,'inundated for many miW^ 
ascended even in its upper branches. Two large rivers are each side of the river, the whole of the numerous islands are 
considered as its sources, the MamorS and the Guc^xme, but covered with water, and often ciiiier'dhange tbeir, situation, 
they descend from different places ; the Tormer is the or new oucS are formed. In the lowetbart of its course, the 
channel for the wategs that run down to the east ^m tihe navigation is rendered somewhat ^ffibult by the floating 
high ground hetweeii the 14th and 20th degrees trees, which descend from the liladeira, as into the Missis* 

tude; the latter collects chiefly those that d^oend from the sippi from thoiMissouri. 

Campos Pareceis in Brasil, The most sputhem sut^ of Xhe islands formed by this river are almost innumerable, 
the MamorO is on the south of the tnountain mass near and of all sizes; many ate twelve or fifteen miles in mrciun- 
Sania Cruzde la Sara, a'branch or ofliietef the Cordilleras ference, and some thirty or thirtyrsix. The most remark* 
projecting some distance to the east. Here the river formed able are the islands of Tupinambas, of dos loonea, abd of 
by the waters descending from the north and west, is called Caoiana. The first is properly formed by the two branches 
Condnrillo, and runs for above three degrepp of longitude to by which the Madeira joins the Amazon; that to the east, 
the cost-south-east alo^ the fixit of tlm niountains : before tunning parallel to the main land, is named Manes, tLtiA 
it reaches the plain of Cmfpntfor, which separates the Cordil- separates the island of Tupinambas from the Amazon. Tlie 
leras from the Campos Pareceis, and turns to the north, island itself extend sever two degrees and a half of longitude 
the name ofCondorfllo is chang^ to that of Rio Grande or accordingto the statement of Lieut. Maw, but it seems,to: bo 
Guapihi. Kuuning iu the plain it surrounds the western very narrow. The llhadosloancs, or Ilha do Marajb, whjoh, 
extremity of the Sierrd de Santa Cruz, returning from the as we have already noticed, is enclosed by the two branchea 
64 th meridiaa to the 66th. It then takes the name of Mar of the Amazon and the river Para, extends from east to 
jnor^, and runs to the north and north-east till it reaches the west about 130 miles, and ndt much less from north to. 
Guapore, or Itenez, the other branch of the Madeirt. The south: its circumference is stated to be froin- 000 to 600- 
Guaport, which has its source more to the east, and miles. Tlio island of Caviana, which lies where the river 
in about 16'’S. lat., is increased by many considerable meets the Atlantic Ocean, , is about 40 miles in length, and 
rivers, especially the Uhay, which joins it from the south- nearly 25 in breadth ; it is said to be very fertile, 
east. Its gimeral course lies to the north-north-west. The rapidity of the stream is very great; according 
and only where it approaches the Maraor6, it runs neiu-ly to Lieut. .Maw, its common rate is about four miles per 
due north-west At about the Z2th degree of lat., hour, in some places more, and in some less. That, however, 
both rivers uniting, take the name of Madeira (the Portu- isonlythecasointheraiiiyscason.betweenAprilandOcto- 
gucse name for wood), because its banks are covered with high her; in the dry season its rapidity is diminished. The tide 
forest-trees. Between 12° and 9’ of southern lat. the Ma- w’hich enters the river may be observed as far as the town of 
deira runs nearly due north, but then declines considerably Obidos, 400 miles from its mouth, When the tide begins 
to the east, till it reaches the Amazon river at 3° 24' 18" of to ebb, and the sea-water receding Ubcrate».the imprisoned 
southern, latitude, and about 59° west from Greenwich, current of the river, the Amazon pours out with iucfe.osed 
Though the course of this river is obstructed by some rapids force and velocity into the ocean, and as it here meets, 
and falls, it is ttavigablc almost in its whole extent. The at no great distance fimn the land, the current which from 
whole course of theMadcira from the sources oftlie Condorillo cape St. Roque runs along the north-eastern coast of Brasil, 
amounts to upwards of 1800 miles. it gives rise to that phenomenon which is called by the 

The Topayos or Topayoso, its neighbour to the east, rises Indians Poruroca. The river and the current, having lartli 
in .ihout 14° of southern lat., and runs generally to the north- great rapidity, and meeting | nearly at right angles, come 
east, till it reaches the Amazon between 1° and 2° of southern into contact with great violence, and raise a mountain of 
lat. and 51° and 55° of western long. Its tributaries arc water to the height of 180 font, as it is, perhaps rather ox- 
numerous, espei'ially in the upper part of its course, but not travagantly, estimated. The shock of Uiese two bodies of 
eniisiderable. Its whole length may amount to 900 miles, water is so dreadful, that it makes all the neighbouring 
The last great tributary of tlie Marafion is the Xingu, which islands tromhlc, and fishermen and navigators fly from it 
rise.s in the interior mountainous parts of Brasil, about 15“ in the utmost terror. It gjay bo said, that the river and 
of southoni lilt., and runs for u great part of its course to the the ocean rontend for the empire of the waves. But 
north-north-west, approivching the Tojaiyos; it then runs they seem to come to a compromise: for the sea-current 
parallel to it, but at some distance before its junction with continues its w’ay along the coa.st of Guyana to the island 
the main stream it makes a great bend to the south- of Trinidad, and the curi'cnt of the river is still observable 
cast, and then joins, with a north-north-eastern course, the in the ocean at a distane,e of 500 sea-miles from its mouth, 
Amazon. Its whole course amounts to about 1000 according to the statement of Sir .lames Yeo. (See Major 

mih^s. Rennell's Investigation of the Currents of the Atlantic 

Towards its embouchure the Amazon divides into two Ocean.) 
branches, of which the northern is by far the broadest, and According to the calculation of Baron Humheldt, the 
retains its name. The southern, called Tagyjmra, ntns whole course of the Amazon river amounts to 720 German 
south of the island called by the Portuguese Ilha dosloanes, geographical miles, (at 15 to a degree,) or upwards of 3300 
or llha do Marajo, and joins on the eastern side of the island English statute miles: hut he considers the Lake of Lauri- 
the river Tocantins, which after this junction is called the coehe and the river Tunguragua as the-true sources of the 
river Para. The width of the Channel between the island river. If the Apurimac is taken as the main stream instead 
and the cantinent is about eighteen miles, but towards its of the Tunguragua, the course of it wiU be increased by 
mouth it wsdens to thirty miles. 300 or 400 miles. 

The width of the Amazon river is, of course, various. The last-mentioned traveller discovered and navigated tlie 
In the upper parts of its course it averages from one to two natural canal by which the river-system of the .Amazon is 
miles; but lower down it grows much wider, and after its united to that of the Orinoco. Some vague information of 
junction with the Xingu it is hardly possible to discover its the existence of such a connexion had already before his 
opposite hanks. time reached Eurojio, but it w,".s strongly combated by geo- 

From the sea to the mouth oi the Rio Negro the depth of graphers, and rejected. Now, however, it is no longer doubt- 
the main channel is nowhere less than thirty fethoms; higher tul that a river, called the Cassiquiari, forms between the 
up it varies from ten to twelve: and up to the basin of Oma- 2° and the 3° of northern latitude a navigable connexion, 
guius, near the junction of the Tunguragua with the Ucayali, between the Rio Negro and the Orinoco, running about a 
there is depth of water for vessels of almost every description, hundred miles and upwards in a north-eastern direction. 
Higher up, only vessels can proceed with safety which do The country on its banks is nearly uninhabited, 
not draw ruore than five or six feet water. Such vessels may Humboldt considers the country on the banks of tlie 
enter the Tunguragua and proceed up to the Pongo of Man- Amazon and between the lower courses of its tributaries as 
sericho. The Gu^laga and UcayaU too are navigable for a plain, but it does not desme such a name, when com- 
Bueh vessels to a considerable ^stance from their junction pared with the Llanos of tho Orinoco and the Pampas of tlie 
with the main stream. ' ' Rio dh la Plata. The county immediately on the banks of 

Tho shoals of the river are very numerous ; and the the Amazon, and also to a disfence of many miles on each 
navigable oI»j^6l&: BV many places narrow, windmg, and side, is very low, and therefore subject tolie inundated, but 
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far&ar from the batiks it rises and is much diversified with many different parts of Asia Minor, that notiiing certain can 
low hills covered with taU trees. The full growth of these be made opt respecting them, l^ir chief seat, however, was 
trees, the hardness of liieir wood, which often defies the at- Themiscyr^ on the rivet Thermodon, hear the southern coast 
tacks of iron and oven the finest steel, and their vigour of of the £uxine sea. IHofiorus pieces a trihe of Amazons in 
vegetation, give unequivocal testimony to the richness of I<U)y^; fer more ancient, he says, than those settled on the 
the soil on which they grow, and would, ]wrhaps, a hundred- Thormodoh, The naihes of Antippe,, Sippoly ta, (jvhose tomb 
Ibid repay the labour bestowed on it, if it was cultivated, was shown at Megara in thetime of Pausanias,) Penthesilea, 
But it is almost entirely without culturp, and, exoOpt a fe^ Thqlpstris, Will be famihat: to the student of Greek and Latin 
spots where the Spaniards and Portuguese have sottli^ it ^try; The Amazpns are said to have heen warred on by 
is only inhabited by the native savages, who roam about in Heraclet (fieroules) and by;Dionywji’ (Bacchus); to have 
the immense forests and live by hunting. Very few ariicleg invaded Afiica in the time of Theseus, under the command 
are brought thence to the markets of the World, and those are of $ippo\yta; and the hatile between thp Amazons and Atho- 
only gathered from the wild trees and plants, as cacao, sar- nians was painted at Athens in the celebrajed portico called 
saparilla, copaiba-gum, find caoutchouc. Doubtless these PtBcije (the painted), Priam fought for ^ TrMaiiS againrt 
immense forests with their vigorous vegetation conceal many the Amazons after the death of Hector; yet the Amazon s 
valuable treasures; but until our times access to them came to the asifetance of the Trojans against the Greeks 
was shut up fi-om political motives, and the time which has under the command of Penthesiloa, whowas slain by Achilles, 
elapsed since has not been sufiicient to examine such a (Virgil, i. 491.) Though tho^rejected the fellowship of 
vast field with any degree of attention and success. men, they did not neglect the care of cpntinuinBtheir race : 

The fish of the Amazon river itself are not much better but they only brouglit up female ehUdreii, whom they edu- 
known. Turtles of different kinds are in great abundance; cated in all the arts of war, searing the right Iweast, that 
alligators arc frequently met with, but the most extraordinary it might not interfere with the free use of the arm- They are 
animal is the manatee {Tricftecus Manati), which is alsp usually figured, in mednllic, and other reprcsen&ions, with a 
called the sea-cow, though according to Baton Humboldt it short u^tle, reaching to the knee, the left breast bare. By the 
is never met with in salt-water. It is found also in the orator^siiis, they are said to have been the first who tought 
Essequibo. [See Manatee.] on horseback, and to have had iron weapons, wliich were 

It is ohsorvod, as a very curiPus fact, that between San j not in use among tlioir iieighl>our.s. Tlii.s iiiay. perhaps, 
Francesco do Boi'je (.1° 28' S. lat. and "C“ 24'W. long.) have arisen from the geographical position assigned to them, 
and the mouth of the Rio Negro, a stone or a pebble is near the country of the Chalyhes, or workers in iron, 
almost as rare as a diamond. Tlieir weajions wore a semicircular, or crescent-shaped sliii'ld. 

The first European who descended this river was J^aunVeo bows and arrows, and the double-edged battlc-a.xc, which 
Ore'lana, a Spaniard, and to preserve the memory of his was their peculiar and distinguishing weapon. Even in 
hold enterprise, the livcr is called by many Spaniards Orel- times of ascertained and credible history,we still fjud nt- 
latui. This adventurer narrated, that its banks were inha- mours concerning these singular heings; for it is asserted 
bited by warlike nations ; and that in some parts the women by Diodorus and Curtius, that Thalcstvis, Queen of the 
themselves went into hattle, which gave rise to the name of Amazons, paid a visit to Alexander in nyreania ; and by 
Amazon, in referenee to the ancient fahle of the Amazons. Plutarch, tliat certain Amazons fought witli tlie AlliMiiians 
It is uncertain whence the name of Maranon is derived, against Pompey. The story of the Ainazotis visiting .Me,s- 
The most probable conjecture is, that a nation of this name auder is discussed by Arrian, (vii. 1.3,) with bis usual jiidg- 
inhabited a part of its banks. meut, and exploded: Arrian believes, bowev er, that tlicn.? 

Both the Spaniards and the Portuguese have erected some wa.s once a race of Amazons. We may here rneiiti.m that 
settlenients on its banks, but they arc of little importance, the Amazons are placed hy Strabo in the moumains of Al- 
St. Jaen de Braiicomoros on the Tungiuagua is the most bania, on the hanks of the Caspian Sea. Of their name two 
important settlement of the Spaniards, containing about derivations are given: one that they arc :.o calloil i'roiu 
4000 inhabitants; St. Francisco de Borja, at the confluence ajta ficeo*, ‘ females living togetherthe other as being 
of the Amazon and Pastaza, is ranch smaller. The must ivev ‘ without a breast.’ It is more likely to huMi 

remarkable settlements of the Portuguese are Obidos, where been originally a foreign word, which tlie Creeks, aceoi d- 
an excellent sort of cacao is g.athered, and Santarem, at the ing to their custom, transmuted into a. Greek form, aini 
mouth of the Topayos. Both Contain only a few thousand then proceeded to invent a fitting etymology. There are, it 
inhabitants. is sain, figures in India, ec-nsisting of half a male, and bait a 

The effects of civilization cannot be better shown than female body, vertically united: audit has ticen suggested, 
by a reference to the state of navigation on the Amazon that something of Ibis kind may have given rise to the 
and its rival rivers the Mississippi and Yantsc-.Kiang. story of the A mazons. 

Though the country traversed by the river-system of the The story of a race of Amazons is not coiiliuod to Asia. 
Amazon is more extensive than those which belong to the Alvarez, who visited Abyssinia in 1.020, speaks of a race of 
two latter, and perhaps not inferior in fertility, the number Amazons south of Damot, who were warlike, and fought 
of v essels that navigate the Amazon river all the year round with bows and arrows, mounted on bullocks. They de¬ 
ls certainly less than those that pass in one month along stroy the left breast when young. They live wdtli their 
the Mississippi, and probably not greater than the number husbands, hut are governed only by a queen: the men have 
of those which eveny day ascend and descend the Yantse- nothing to do with war. Pierre Petit has written along 
Kiang. (See TraveU of La Condamine, of Baron Alexander book, Cfraiti Hietorique mrles Amazons,) to prove that there 
von Humboldt, anl of Lieut. Maw; Southey’s History of were Amazons, in wliich gll or most that is ntported about 
Brasil; the Atlas to Humboldt's Travels; Arrowsinith's Map them will be found collected. (See also Herod, iv. 110-110. 
ff America; and Joum. of land. Geog. Snc., vol. ii. p. 650.) Strabo, DiodnniH. .Tiistin.) The figure of an Amazon is a 
a'MAZC)NS, a fabulous nation of lemale warriors. Stillit common type on antient coins. (Rasche, Lexic. Jiei Num.) 
is remafkahle, that, wild and almost impossible as the stories AMBASSADOR is the term most commonly used by 
relating to them for the most part are, the historians and writers on public law, to designate every kind of diplomatic 
geographers of antiquity boar strong testimony to the gene- minister or agent, and may, in this souse, be defined to be 
ral belief that such a nation existed. All appear to agree a person sent by one sovereign power to another to treat 
ill assigning them a Scythian origin. Two Scytiiiah prinoes, upon affairs of state. The necessity of employing such 
ai-cording to Justin, wandering from their own country, means of communication hotween independent communi- 
reacbed the river Tliennodon in Cappadocia with their fol- ties is so obvious, that there is hardly an instance on re- 
lowers, and settled there. The newcomers in time pro- cord of a iveople.in so rude a state of society, as to be 
voked the anger of their neighbours, and, in a war which ignorant of the functions of an ambassador, and of the 
ensued, their male population was almost exterminated, respect vyliioh is due to his otiica. The right of eommuni- 
The womeri thoii Uxik up arms, and with .so much better eating in this manner, the right of embassy as it is called, 
success, that in fuiure they resolved to live without men, belongs hy the law of nations to the Mrson or persons in 
and put the remaining males to death. They elected two whom the sovereignty of an independtifit state is lodged. 
queens, who in turn eommanded their armies in the field, In the republics ,«f ancient ( 3 re?ce, and fd ancient and 
and kept order at home. They arc said fe have etditinded modern Italy, ambassadors were often appointed directly by 
their conquests far and neai’, and to have founded many tlie legislative assemblies; in modern states, boweyer, what- 
cities in Asia Minor, as Ephesus, Smyrna, Cumtu, and ever ipay he thq form of their govemjpeut, an||iassado£s are, 
SjOthere; and indeed they are placed by ditt’ereat authors in so for the most part, named by the person iatmted with the 
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gupMine executive power. In the Unijted (Sltetes (^Nros& 
America, tlie President names an ^bassodor, but the eP" 
• inintmont must be confirmed by the Senate, jSometHnijie, 
like other matters within the province of the executive •sove* 
reignty, thftpower of appointing and sending ambassidoJSi 
has been delegated to a subordinate executive officer, as it 
was to the viceroy (if Naples, the Governor of hf ilan, and 
the Spanish Governor^eneral of thC Netbciiands. It be¬ 
longs to every power which has the right of making war 
and peace, and accordingly is possessed by fte East India 
Company. Embassies were antiently sent only on parti¬ 
cular occasions, with authority to transact some spe<afic busi¬ 
ness ; as for instance, to negotiate a treaty of peace or alliance, 
or to complain of wrongs and demand redress. But great 
necessary changes wore gradually introduced, occasioned by 
the jiolitical condition of JEuvopo and modification of society. 
The several states which had previously risen to importance, 
altliough ic^ejiendent of one another, were yet hound toge- 
tlier by numerous ties, and with the progi'ess of commerce 
and civilization, the intercourse between them became so 
groat, and thmr interests so complicated, that it was found 
expedient for ihein to keep vrp a rooro regular oommunica- 
tioii; and with this view it became customary fiir on* power 
to have its ambassador residing constantly at tiro court of 
another. 

Among the ordinary functions of an ambassador, the fol¬ 
lowing are the most important; 1st, to conduct negotiations 
on belialf of his country;—the extent of his authority in 
this respect is marked and limited by the ]X)wer which he 
has received from home ; he has, however, by the modern 
law of nations no authority to conclude any engagement 
doOnitivcIy, the troaly wliicli he lias negotiated having no 
binding power, till it has been formally ratified by his go¬ 
vernment : iiidly, to watch over the accomplishment of all 
existing engagements; and iidly, to take care generally that 
nothing i,; done withio tlie territories of the state, nor any 
treaty entered into with other powers, by which the honour 
or interests of bis country can be affected, without informing 
his govenimeul of such measures. 

Besides these more public functions, an ambassador has 
certain duties to perform towaixls private individuals of his 
own nation; such as, to provide them with passports; to 
))re.scnt them at court, if they produce the requisite testimo¬ 
nials; to protect them from violence and injustice; and if 
any manifest wrong has been done, nr if justice has been 
refused them, to exert himself to ol,tain redress, and to so- 
i tire liir them tlio full benefit of the laws; and, lastly, to 
assist them in maintaining their rights in courts of justice, 
as well by certifying what is the law of his country upon 
the point in dispute, as by the aullieutication of private do¬ 
cuments, which is usually confined in practice to such ns 
liave been jneviously authenticated at the foreign-office of 
his own government, and thence transmitted to him. 

The right which exists in every sovereign power, of com¬ 
municating by means of ambassadors, implies on tire part of 
the state to which such communications are made, certain 
corresponding duties. [See Grotiu.s o/» the Law of War 
aiul Peai;e, Book ii. e. 18.] 

The first of which is that of receiving the ambassadors 
sent to it. Tliis is a duly, however, which exists only be¬ 
tween nations at peace with each other; for, in time of war, 
a hostile jwwer cannot claim to have its ambassadors re¬ 
ceived, unless they are provided with a safo-conduct or pass¬ 
port : and the granting of these is merely a matter of dis¬ 
cretion. And in order to claim the performance of this 
duty, it is, in all cases, requisite that the ambassador should 
be provided with the proofs of his authority; these are con¬ 
tained in an instrument, called his Letters of Credence, or 
Credentials, delivered to him by his own government, and 
addressed to that of the state to which he is sent. [See 
Crkdrntials.] a refusal to receive an ambassador properly 
accredited, if made without sufficient cause, is considered a 
gross insult to the power that he represents. But if one of 
several competitors for tlie ^vereign power in any country, 
or if a province which has revolted and asserts its inde¬ 
pendence, claims to send an ambassador, a government, so 
fur from iiciiig hound to receive the person so sent, cannot 
do so without thereby taking upon itself the responsibility of 
recognizing the competitor in the dtie case to be actually the 
soveroign, and t}ie revolted province in the other to be actually 
indepehiisnt. this may be the general principle, 

the practice is soroewhat diferent. In such cases, consuls 
are generally first sent; and when a de fado power has 


been established for seme lfimo, gov®immiBnts think; 
selves jttstilled in following up these consuls by aiinisterifc 
even though the mother country, to which the revolted states 
Mteg, way n(^ have recognised their independence. Thi* 
was fdone by t& British government and ptbers in the ease 
ef the South American States, vylwse iadepeudence ^pain 
has iKit yet recognise'd. . 

It'is said that a government will be justifled in refusing 
to receive an ambassador, if ho is peiscinally diSi^peeiWle 
to the state, or of a notoriously bad character. But it is 
now generaUy the practice, in ordfr to avoid such a mfusaJ, 
fo inform the court beforehand of the person intended W ,be 
sent Every government, it is also said, has a right fo mahei, 
general rules respecting the class of persons whom E chooses 
to admit;‘^ut every court would think itself aggrieved and 
insulted by the infusal of the ambassador it has apptiinted, 
except on specific and satislactory grounds. There is no¬ 
thing, for instance, in the general law ef nations to prevent 
a man's being accredited by a foreign power to the wvem- 
ment of bis own country ; and in this case he'‘is clothed, as 
far as his character as an ambassador is concerned,, with 
precisely the same rights as if he was a member of toe state 
by which he is employed. But any government may, by a 
general regulation, refuse to admit, as France and Sweden 
have in fact done, any ofMts own subjects as the repre¬ 
sentative of an independent state. 

The next great duty of a state, with respect to ambassa¬ 
dors sent to it, is to protect them from every tlmig which 
may in any degree iiilerfero witli the due perfonnance of 
their functions. This duty commences even before the am- 
bassadpr has delivered his credentials, as soon as his ap¬ 
pointment has been notified to the court. This is tlie 
principle on which arc Ibtiiided what may he called the 
essential privileges of an ambassador. 

The first of which is that of perfect security ; for as he is 
necessarily placed among tliose who have always the power, 
and from the nature of his duties, not unfrequently the will, 
to molest him, it is requisite that he should be in the fullest 
manner protected from every kind of violence whatever, 
either to his person or his property. The breach of this 
privilege has, from the earliest ages, been considered a high 
ofl'enoe against the rights of nations; whether proceeding 
from the sovereign power itself, or from the unauthorized 
acts of individuals. 

The Porto used to violate this right, by confining the mi¬ 
nisters of any power it went to war with, in the Seven 
Towers, under the pretence of protecting them from popu¬ 
lar outrage. The last minister shut iip in the * .Seven Towers' 
was M. Ruffin, the envoy of the French republic. Since 
that time, partly flora some improvement in the Turks, hut 
more from their weakness and fears, the practice has dropiied, 
and is not likely to be renewed. 

The second essential privilege of an ambassador is, that 
no legal process can afiect him, in his person or his property; 
so much of his property, at least, as is connected with his 
official character, such as his furniture, equipages, &c. 
[See Bynherschoek de foro Legaiorum.'] This privilege is 
analogous, and in some degree subsidiary to the former; 
for it would lie of little avail to protect an anibassadoT from 
open outrage, if he were liable to be harassed by legal 
proceedings, which, if instituted (as it is always possible 
they should be) witliout foundation, would lie only a cloak 
to violence, and oven if well founded would interfere with 
the discharge of his public functions. Ambas.sador.s are, 
therefore, deemed not to bo amenable for their conduct 
before any criminal tribunal of the country they reside in. 

It must not, however, he supposed that th^ are at liberty 
to misconduct tlicmselves with impunity. They are bound 
to respect the laws and customs of the country they are 
in; and if they commit any oirence.the sovereign may com¬ 
plain of it to the government they represent; or. if the case 
is of a more serious nature, be may demand that they be 
recalled, or may even dismiss them peremptorily, and in 
either case require tjiat they be brought to trial in their 
own country. And if an ambassador is guilty of an olTonce 
which threatens the immediate safoty of the state, not evcii 
the privilege of personal security will protect him from any 
degree of'force which may be necessary to defeat his inteu- 
tions; fSSs, if he engages in a conspiracy against the govern¬ 
ment, he may, if the efreumstanoes lequire it, be put under 
arrest. In or«ir to be sent home, and if be is found in arras 1 
joining in a robeHion, there is no doubt but that the primdple 
of selMefenoe will jus^ his being treated a.s an enemy, 
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Tho ttaae also extends to civil suits, and no 

claim can be enfinced against an ambassador by any com¬ 
pulsory process whatever. , 

' These privileges are not confined to the aihbassador alone, 
but are extended to all his suite—his companions as Siey 
are eomctimes called,—including not oply the persons em¬ 
ployed by him in diplomatic services, but his wife, chaplain, 
bonsohold, &c. The law of nations in this respect is fully 
lecognircd by tho law of England. By the statute of 7 Anne, 
V. 12, all legal process against flic person or goods of an 
ambassador, or of his domestic, or domestic servants, is de¬ 
clared to be void. The benefit of this Act may bo claimed 
by any rone who is aiitually in the domestic service of the 
ambasi^or, whether he is a British subject or^a foreigner, 
provided he is not a merchant or trader within the banuupt 
law; and it is not necessary that he should be resident in 
tho ambassador's house. But if he takes a house, and uses 
it for any other purpose besides that of residence—as if he 
lets part of it in lodgings, he so far loses his privilege, and 
his goods atV! liable to be distrained for parochial-rates. 

Whoever sues out or executes any process contrary to the 
provisions of the act, is punishable at the discretion of the 
Jjord Chancellor and the two chief justices, or any two of 
them, as a violator of the law of nations, and disturber of 
the public, repose ;—M’ith thisjf exception, however, that no 
one can be punished for arresting an ambassador's servant, 
tinless the name of such servant be registered with the 
■secretarv of state, and by him transmitted to the sheriffs 
of London and Middle.sex. 

The third essential privilege of an ambassador is, that his 
residence enjoys a security similar to that of liis person and 
property: it is not only protected from open outrage, but it 
is likewise exempted from being searched or visited, whether 
by the police, hy revenue olficcrs, or under colour of legal 
process of any description whatever. 

This privilege has sometimes been construed to extend so 
far, as to make the ambassador’s residence an asylum to 
which any offender might flee and be out of the reach of the 
]aw{ but the government has, in such a case, a right to 
demand that the oft'endcr he given up, and if he is an 
olfender against the slate, it is held that in case of a refusal 
on tho part of the ambassador, it may even be justifiable, 
if the circumstances require it, to seize him by force. 

This privilege of asylum, as it is called, was formerly 
granted in some cities to the whole quarter in which the 
ambassador resided; such was the case at Madrid, till in 
the year 1684 it was confined to the residence itself. Such, 
also, was the case at Rome to a much later period; and 
even at the present day some vestiges of this immunity 
still remain, but since 1815 it has been confined to cases of' 
correctional police. 

There are some other privileges which, tliough not essen¬ 
tial to the character of ambassadors, are yet very generally 
admitted. Ambassadors are, for instance, in all civilized 
countries allowed the free exorcise of their religion; they 
are in general exempted from direct taxation; and they arc 
usually allowed to import their goods without paying any 
custom-house duties: this last privilege, however, being 
extremely liable to abuse, has sometimes been limited. At 
Madrid sinee the year 1814, and at St. PetersVmrgh since 
1817, araba-ssadors are allowed six months to import their 
goods free of customs, and after that time their exemption 
ceases. At Berlin, they are only allowed to import goods until 
the duties payable amount to a certain sum. 

If any violence has been offered to an ambassador, or 
any of his privileges have been infringed, although he may 
himstilf, if he chooses it, prosecute the offender, it is more 
usual for him to demand satisfaction of the government, 
and it is their duty to bring the offender to punishment. 

nio title of ambaB.sador, in the more limited sense of the 
word, as it is used in the public law of the present age, is 
confined to diplomatic ministers of the highest order. Am¬ 
bassadors, in this .sense of the word, hold an office of very 
exalted rank; their crcdential.s are addressed immediately 
from theSj- own sovereign to the sovereign to whom they 
are sent; with wViom they thereby are entitled to treat 
personally, without the intervention of his ministers, in the 
same manner as their master would if he were .present. 
This is a right, however, which, at least in free stal^ where 
the ministers alone are responsible for tbe acts of the go¬ 
vernment, exists rather in name than in reality. The am¬ 
bassadors, properly so called, are deemed to represent, not 
only ^ interests, but likewise the person and .dignity of 


their master ; but this representative charseter, as it is 
called, amounts in reiilit^ to little more than the enjoyment 
of certain marks of distinction; tlte principal of which arc, 
that an ambassador is always styled ‘Your Excellence,’ 
which was formerly the ; mode of addressing, a sovereign 
prince; 2. That he takes precedence next after Princes of 
th# blood royal, &c. , 

Ambassadors are of two kinds-iil. Those who reside 
regularly at the court at which th^ are accredited, to per¬ 
form the usual duties of their office; 2. Those who are 
sent on special occasions, either on missions of important 
business, os the negotiation of a treaty^; Or moro ^quently 
on some errand of state ceremony—suen as to’be present at 
a coronation or a marriage; in which case the representa¬ 
tive character, from the dignity with which it clothes them, 
is of peculiar importance; The designation of Ambassador 
Extraordinary was originally appropriated to those of the 
second kind (such as belonged to the first /^ng styled 
Ordinary Ambassadors); but tho title of Extraordinary, 
being considered more exalted, is now usually bestowed 
even on those who are regularly resident. Te “tho highest 
order of ruinister belong also the Legates arid Nuncios of 
the Pope. [See Lbgatb, Nuncio.] 

The rank and pomp annexed to the office of ambassador 
being attended with considerable expense, and having 
frequently occasioned embarrassments and disputes, it was 
found expedient to employ ministers under other denomi¬ 
nations, who, though inferior in point of dignity, should be 
invested witli equal powers. The chief difference by wliich 
all the lower orders of diplomatic agents are distinguished 
from ambassadors, pro^ierly so called, is, that they are the 
representatives, not of the personal dignity of their sove¬ 
reign, but only of his affairs and interests, in the same 
manner as an ordinary agent is the representative of his 
principal. Diplomatic ministers of the second order receive 
their credentials (like ambassadors) immediately from their 
own sovereign. To this order belong envoys, ordinary and 
extraordinary, ministers plenipotentiary, the intornoncios 
of the pope, and the Austrian minister at Conslantiiiople, 
who is styled internuncio and minister plenipotentiary. The 
distinction of ministers into those of tlie first and those of 
the second order began to prevail towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, and is said to have been originally intro¬ 
duced hy I-ouis XI. of France. [See Envoy.] 

There is likewise a third order of diplomatic agents, 
which does not appear to have been recognised till towards 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. Those, who be¬ 
long to it are known by tho title of Cbargd d'Afl'aiies 
(which is said to have been given by a .sovereign, for llio 
first time, to the Swedish minister at Constantinople, in 
1748,) Resident, or Minister. Their credentials are given 
them by tbe ministers of state in their own eountry, and 
are addressed to tho ministers of the ^country they arc sent 
to; except in the case of the diplomatic agents of the Ilun- 
j seatic towns, whose credentials are addressed to the sove¬ 
reign. In this order may also be included the ministers, 
whom an ambassador or envoy, by virtue of an authority 
from his sovereign, appoints (usually under the title of 
Cbargd d'Affaires) to conduct in his absence the affairs of 
his mission. [See Chaboe' D'AFVAiaKs.] 

The third order may now be considered to bo subdivided 
into two; for at the Congress of Aix la Chapelle, in 1818, 
it was agreed between Austria, France, Great Britain, 
Prussia, and Russia, that their Renidcnt Mhasters at one 
another's courts should form, in respect of rank, an interme¬ 
diate class between ministers of the second order and 
charges d'affaires. 

Consuls are not in general reckoned among diplomatic 
ministers ; in some particular cases, however, (such as that 
of the consuls-general sent to the scmi-barborous nations 
along some parts of the Mediterranean coast) having diplo¬ 
matic duties to perform, they are accredited and treated as 
ministers. [See Consul.] 

It was long a disputed question, whether the smaller 
powers had a right to communicate by means of ministers of 
the highest order. It is now settled tl|at this right belongs 
only to states enjoying royal honours,—with the eiception, 
however, that the smaller states are permitted to send 
ministers of the Idlest order to one another if they like it. 
But according to' tne practice of the present day it is only 
in the intercourse between the greater pewers that such 
ministers are emjfioyed. The courts with which the British 
govermnent interchanges ambassadors, arc those of Paris, 
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Vienna, St. Poteraburgn, Spain, Portugal, and Holland as 
It stood before the French; revolution ;t-wo also intmiln^jgcd 
aenbaas^ors vrith the kingdom of the Netherlatjds as Jong 
as it existed; and \vc are in the habit of sending ambassa¬ 
dors to Gkmstantinoplo,. but the sulbin has no regular diplo¬ 
matic minister resident in this country. 

( The rules relating to the ceremonial due to diplpinatic 
ministers are laid down at gj’oat length by writers on the 
subject The first thing; to bo doge by a minister is to 
announce his arrival tp the minister for foreign affairs. He 
is then entitled to an audience of the sovereign, either public 
or private, Tbfi,right of demanding at all tunes, during hi.s 
stay, a pnVafe audience, is the disHneiion and important 
privilege of an ambassador. Should his only chance of 
carrying a measure depend on his having a private audS'nce 
of the sovereign to whom he is sent, it is evident tnat this 
might be thwarted by the sovereign's ministers, wlip would 
of righit-||e present at the audience of any minister below 
the rank of ambassador. A minister plcnipofontiary as well 
as an ambas-sador can claim a public audience. Ho there 
presents credentials to the sovereign, and hands them 
over to the minister for foreign affairs. Ministers and en¬ 
voys also present their credentials to the sovereign in person. 
After he has been presented to the sovereign, a minister 
\;i8it3 all the diplomatic body. But a minister of the 
highest order pays his respects in person only to those of 
the same rank —with ministers of a lower order he merely 
leaves his card. When an ambassador arrives at a court, 
all the diplomatists there, who are not of his own rank, call 
oil him first. 

Disputes have froijuciitly arisen among ministers of the 
same rank about iirccodeuce. The rules by which it has at 
various times been endeavoured to settle the respective rank 
of the representatives of oacli state, being founded on no solid 
priiicijile, and not sanctioned by general acciuieseence, it is 
nntieeessary to mention., A rule which has long tieeii 
partially udo],tcd, may now bo considered fully establislicd : 
i'or at tfie congi'ess of Vienna, in 181a, it was agreed by the 
eight pow ers which signed the treaty of Paris, that ininistors 
in each class shall take precedence among themselves, ac¬ 
cording to the date of tlieir otlicial announcement at court. 
If till! I'eadcr is curious to know wlu'iN'in this precedence 
chielly consists,—in what manner ministers are reiinired to 
arrange themselves when they are slamlingup; in what, 
when they sit round a table : what order it behoves them to 
observe vvlieii thof arc placed in a row; what, when they 
walk in a lino ; how their rank is marked when tlieir inmi- 
bers are even ; bow, vvliou their numbers arc odd—wo must 
refer him to the Manuel Diplomalicine of the Baron Charles 
De Martens, chap, vi. 

For further information on the subject of ambassador, he 
may consult Wieriucfort, de 1 Amhassadcur, Les Causes 
cUchres du droit des Gens, by C. De Marlons, and the writers 
on thu law of nations, particularly Vattel and G. F. Martens; 
and likewise the Cours de droit puhlic par Pinheiro-Fcr- 


reira. 

AMBER, a carbonaceous mineral which occurs in beds 
of lignite, in Greenland, Prussia, France, Switzerland, and 
sumo other countries. The greater tsirlion of it comes from 
the southern coasts of the Biiltie Sea, where it is thrown up 
betwoen Kdnigsberg and Mcniel. (Berzelius, Trailed de 
Chimie, vi. 589.) 

It is also stated (An. de Chimie, xvi. 215) that it is ob¬ 
tained by mining at a distance of 200 feet from the sea, and 
at a depth of about 100 feet, and is found in small cavities. 
It is occasionally met with (Aikin’s Diet, of Chemistry, 
i. 57) ill the gravel beds near London, in wliieh ease it is 
merely an alluvial product. Amber occurs generally in 
small pieces, which aro Bometimos colourless, freoiiontly 
light-yellow, or deep-brown, and very commonly translueent; 
tvi’o largo masses have, however, been found, one of them 
■weighing upwards of tliirtecn pounds, and the other more 
than eighteen. , . , • 

Amber is rather harder than common resins, which it re¬ 
sembles in several properties: it is susceptible of n good 
* polish, and when rubbed lie<»miis electrical; indeed the 
word electricity is derived from yh/^Kipov, the Greek name 
for amber. Its density varies from ,P065 to 1 070 : when 
bruiftt/d it exUn.lcfc» ft slight uroiiiiitic odour j auu when 
heated to 448° Fahrenheit it i»elts, then inflaines and 
burns with a bright llame. and emits a smell which w not 

disagreeable. » , v li u i. 

subject of the origin of amber i8 one wnioa has 


been much discussed. According to Bet^elius vf. 

580), it was ririginally a resin dissolved in a volatSehil or 
natural balsam ; the proofs of this opinion ore, hecatteetves, 
numerous; it has often the impression of the bmnehes and 
bark upon idhieh it has flowed and solidified; it often eon- 
tains insects, some of which are so delioately tbnued, timt 
they Could not haye occurred oxce|rt in a very fluid mass. 
Dr. Brewster (Edinburgh Phil. Journal, iv. 332) concludes, 
from an examination of the optical prope^es. of amber, that 
it is an indurated vegetable juice. 

Amber consists of a mixture of several substances, which 
are, a volatile oil, two resins sidstblc in alcohol and in ether, 
succinic acid, and a bituminous body that resisto the 
action 'of all solvents, and which is the principal part of 
amber, V , 

Water does not act upon this substance; it docs not even 
dissnlve any of the succinic acid. Alcohol takes up a soft, 
yellow, limpid rosin. Cold concentrated sulphuric acid dis¬ 
solves amber; the solution has a brown colour, and When 
water is added to it, the greater part of the amber is precipi¬ 
tated. Nitric acid converts it into a resinous substance, and 
dissolves it totally. 

When amber, in the state of fine powder, is boiled in a 
solution of potash or of the carbonate, a great quantity of 
succinic acid is dissolv'ed. 

According to Drapiei(4 die composition of amber as 
follows;— 


Carbon 

, 80-59 

Hydrogen 

. 7-31 

0.\ygeii . 

. 6-73 

Ashes , 

. 3-27 

Los.s . 

2-10 


100-0(1 


Tlic ashes consist of lime, silica, and alumina. 

This analysis can only be considered as an approxim.Trioii. 

Aiiihcr is employed for ornamciilal purposes in the inanu- 
faclure of necklaces, &c. It i.s used also for preparing 
irrober variiisli, for obtaining a peculiar oil used in medii'iiio, 
•and it yields succinic acid employed in chemical investiga¬ 
tions. 

AMBERG, which derives its name from Stadt am Berge, 
or Town on the Mountain, is the capital of llie circle of the 
Regen in Bavaria. It is a well-built and agreeable town, 
divided into two equal parts by the river ViU. Its publie 
edifices consist of tlie handsome churiih of St. Martin, 
vvhicdi is adorned with several flue monuments, ii college 
once belonging to the Jesuits, an arsenal, guildhall, house 
of correction, court of appeal, lyceum, high school, seminary 
for the education of teachers, library, and cabinet of natural 
history. It has an extensive manufactory of arms, besides 
nianufactures of earlhenware, wocfiicn cloths, tobacco, &c., 
and is the seat of g royal mint. There are considerable iron 
mines in the iiciglibouring ‘ Iron-mountains,' which pro¬ 
duce nearly 1400 tons of iron annually; and Amberg has 
some trade also in salt. It lies about forty miles cast of 
Nuremberg; U“ 48'R. long. 49° 27'N. lat. The number 
of inbahitants is nearly 8000 ; in 1825 it was 7680. 

AMBERGRIS, a substance of animal origin, found priii- 
cipally in warm climates, floating on the sea, or Uirowii on 
the coasts. Tlio best comes from Madagascar, Surinam, 
and .lava. It has been found in the intestinal canal of tlio 
physefer macroref/halus, mixed with the remains of several 
marine aiiinrals which have served it for food; on this account 
it has been supposed to be a morbid proiluct, analogous to 
biliary calculi. „ , ■ , 

Ambergris of good quality is solid, opaque, of a bright grey 
colour, wliicli is darke.st cxtoinally, and intermixed with 
yellow or reddish strim. When it is heated or rubbed, it ex¬ 
hales an odour which-is agreeable to most persons. It is 
sufficiently soft to be flattened between the fingers. Its 
fracture is Uue-graiiicd, with truces of lamellar structure. 
The heat of the liand is sufllcient to soften it. Its specific 
gravity varies trom 0‘908 to 0‘920. 

When ambergris is heated with boiling alcohol of specific 
gravity 0'8.93, until it is saturated, a peculiai- substance, 
called ambrein, is obtained as the solution cools, grouped in 
munmillated, small, colourless crystals. The solution, by 
^kporatlon, yidds a further portion of ambrein, which may 
be , rendered p4re, by being redisstived in alcohol, and then 
crystallized. 

ABibrem.thus obtained, is brilliant, white, aad insipid; 

#■ 


a 
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it kas an agreflaUe odaur, winch appears, hawotrer, to 'bo 
advezititious, because it is dimuiisbed by repeated mstal- 
lizutions ; by fusion or a long-continued gentle neat it 
acquires a resinous odour. 

i;heinists do not agree as to its fusibility. "..^eUetier and 
Caventou found that it softened at 77° Fahrenheit, and 
melted at 86°; according to Jojin it melts at about 100°, 
and at 112° Hows like oil. When heated upon platina foil 
t it fuses, smokes, and is volatilized, leaving scarcely any 
residue; by dry distillation it become^ brown, leaves a little 
charcoal, bat is collected in the receiver, without having 
suffered any other materiaUohange. It is very soluble in 
strong alcohol, either hot or cold, in ether, and in oils, Izoth 
fixed and volatile. Nitric acid converts it into a peculiar 
acid, called'flmirwe acid; the caustic alkalies do not form 
soap with it. 

According to J.uch and Bouillon-Lagran;^, benzoic acid 
exists in distilled ambergris; by the analysis of John, am¬ 
bergris appears to be composed of ambrein O'tsS, an extractive 
matter soluble in alcohol, and probably containing benzoic 
acid, 0'025 ; water}' extract with benzoic acid and common 
BaltO'015; with O'11 not accounted for. 

Ambergris is used ns a perfume; and ns the alcoholic 
soluliou is the most odorous preparation of it, it is generally 
employed in that form. 

AMBEllT, a town in France, in the departmeszt of Puy 
de Dome, on the river Dore, a feeder of the Allier. It is a 
jilaco of considerable trade; the best cheeses of the pro¬ 
vince of Auvergne arc e.xported from it, and it has consi- 
deiahle manufactures of woollen stuffs, playing-cards, and 
cspi'cially of paper, which is considered to be among the 
bo.st in France. The houses are built and the streets paved 
zvilli ibo granilo procured from the ineunUins to the east of 
llio lown. The population amounts to about 7000. The 
distaiure from Clermont, the capital of the department, is 
ditrcrcntly given, but it is proliably about .'U or .32 miles. 

It is the capital of an arfondisseinent containing a popu¬ 
lation of above 80 , 000 , and eomprei>ending4i56 square miles. 

AMBHEER, a town in the principality of Joypoor, 
in the Rajpoot states, in 2B° 57' N. lat., and 75° 40' 
E. long. This town was formerly the capital of the prin¬ 
cipality, but f>n the building of Jcypoor, by Mirza Raja 
Jeysingb, five miles south of AmViheer, the seat of go- 
xeniment was removed to the new city, which gave its narte 
to tile prineiiiulity. 

Amblieer is built on the margin of a small lake, and is 
surrounded on all sides by inountains, which give a consider¬ 
able degree of romantic beauty to the spot. A palace built on 
the edge of a precipice overhanging the lake, and formerly 
inhalzited by the Rajahs, is in good pre.servation. It was 
liiniibhed with fountains, balconies, and terraces, and con¬ 
tained inunerous apartmbuts nf all dimensions, some of 
which are still exceedingly beautiful. It is remarkable 
that a good deal of stained glass has Vic^n used by way of 
'.ii nament. This palace is now employed as a state prison. 

A small island in the lake is cultivated ns a royal garden. 
A gieat part of what wore once magnificent buildings within 
the city, ari; in a ruinous state, luid Ambheer is now 
nearly depopulated. Enough, however, reinain.s to show 
that it must onct; have been a splendid plaeu. (Hamilton's 
Eiiit fndirt Oazciterr.) 

AMIJOISE, a town in France, in the dcparlnient of 
Indrc et Ijoire, on the soutHf or left bank of the l,oii'H. be¬ 
tween Bloi.s and Tours. It is connected with many his¬ 
torical recollections. In the castle of Amboiso, built by 
Charles VII., I/)uis XI. instituted, in 1489, tlic order of 
St. Michael. Charles VIII., his successor, was born arid 
•lied ill the same edifice; and to Amboiso, in 1560, the 
Duke of Guise removed' Francis II., and defiiated the plot 
whicl: the I'rince of Condd and the leading Huguenots had 
foitned. Part of this castle remains ;■ it is on a steep riwk, 
washed by the laiire, which is here parted into two streams 
by a small island. From the top of one of the towers a view 
is obtained of the neigbljouriitg. country, called from its 
richness the Ga^m tjf Kraui'e. The town is surrounded hy 
vineyards. It igiHl-buiU, tint has a good bridge over the Loire, 
finished in 1822, The inhabitants amount to Imtween five 
and six thousand, and caw^' on some manufactures, parti¬ 
cularly of steel and files ; the latter are in great repute. 

Ambuise is 22 miles WJS.'W. of Blois, tj E. of TottVs, 
and 127 S.W. of Paris. 

AMIIOISE, (CARDINAL GEORGES D',) an eminent 
French eixilesiastio and statesman, fie was born in 146U at 


the eWtoau ChetWRi^t gn the Loire, the seat of h» 
family, tvhich^M xfAe the most illustnons in France. 
Being a youhgeS son ho educated for the church, and was 

made Bishop of MontauMn by the time he had attained the 
age of fourteen. His first preferment at court was given him 
by I.ouis XI., who made hint his alm^sOr. After the death of 
this prince, however, in 1483, having co^eeW himself with 
the Duke hf Orleans, who unsueoessfuUy disputed the 
regency with Anne of Beaujeuyhe shared the misfortunes of 
his party, and was along with the duke himself put into con¬ 
finement, fromwhioh he was not released tillsik or seven years 
after, wnen the new king, Chwles VIlI.,A|tained liis ma¬ 
jority. Eoon alVerheing restored to liberty was promoted 
to the archbishopric of Narbonne, which, m l493, he ex¬ 
changed for that of Rouen. Here, besides presiding over 
his diocese, he acted as the deputy of his friend the Duke of 
Orleans, who held the office of governor of Normandy, and 
in that capacity inti'oduccd several valuable reforms into the 
administration of the province. In 1498 the dukh hbcame 
king by the title of Louis XII.. and from this time D'Am- 
boise may be considered as prime minister of Frapop. Tho 
memorable events of the reign of Louis XII. artJ»nnected 
with the asscrtjpn of liis rights to the duclty of Milan, and 
the protracted wars which he carried on in Italy to mmn- 
tain that claim. In this part of his conduct it is probable 
that Louis acted rather according to his own views than by 
tho advice of his minister: but be seems to have intrusted to 
the latter almost the entire management of the domestio 
affairs of liis kingdom. In this department D'Amboise dis¬ 
played equal ability and disinterestedness. By the financial 
reforms which he effected he was enabled both considerably 
to reduce the customary imposts, and to supply the heavy 
demands of the war without any increase of taxation. Ho 
exerted himself also, with considerable sueoess, to rectify tho 
existing corruptions both in the haw and the church, intvo- 
dneing various regulations, with a view to diminish the 
length of processes in the foniier, and by his example as 
well as by his authorit)' <]is<'outitenancing the scandalous 
rapathty of the higher order of ecclc.siasties. He woulil 
never accept any other heneftce in addition to his arch¬ 
bishopric ; and even the greater part of his episcopal reve¬ 
nue ho distributed among the poor, or devoted to other 
pious purposes. With all this moderation, however, in 
regard to the move common ohjeets ofhiiman desire, he was 
far from being ivitliout ambition. Very soon after the ao- 
cession of Louis XII. he had obtained a i;ardiiiars hat, and 
subsequently the pope appointed him to tlic high office of 
legate. But on the death of the in^mous AlexanderVI., in 
150.3, it appeared that the chair of Fetor itself was the place 

which he aspired to occupy. He Failed, however, in this ob¬ 
ject through a piece of inismanagcirieiit, which made him at 
the time very much langheil at, though it was only discre- 
ilitahle to him as a politician. A large Military force of tho 
king his master occupied Rome, hy placing which in an im¬ 
posing attitude he might easily have controlled the election; 
hut the Cardinal de la Rovtire having suggested to him th-at 
such a mode of securing his olijeet would both have a bad 
look, and was moreover quite unnecessary, inasmuch as he 
would most certainly be elected for his own merits, if lye left 
the matter to the free voices of the conclave, he fallowed this 
crafty advice, and withdrew the troops. Tho result wius that 
in a few weeks the Cai'dinal de la Rovere was pojM: himself, 
with, the title of Julius 11. No other vacancy in the ec¬ 
clesiastical throne tx'cun'ed during the life of D'Amboise, 
who (lied in the convent of the CelesUncs at Lyons, on tho 
25th of May, 1510. It is said that, on his death-bed, be ex¬ 
pressed his sense of the vanity of those worldly honours 
I which he had sought so anxiously during hk liie—exclaim¬ 
ing, as he named the monk who attended him, ■ Brotluir 
[ John ! ah, why have 1 not all my life been brother John ?' 
He was buried in the cathedral of Rouen, where his mauw- 
Icum is still to be seen. Notwitlistanding som^ faults and 
weaknesses', D'Amboise was undoubtedly a groat benefactor 
to Franco. This his countrymen themselves so strongly felt, 
that they used affectionately to call him (Ac people's Jather. 
Most of the accounts of his life that have appealed in France ijj 
arc written in tho most panegyrical style. " One, by an 
author who calls himself tho .Siour dos jMontagnes, printed 
in 12mo. at Faris in 1631, commences with the most honest 
ayowal of a partial intention which we recdllwit to have met 
■With in any historian ; ‘ My desi^,' says this wr^er, ‘is no 
I other than, accoi'ding to my custoia, to takb up the cause of' 
the king, to defend his ministers, and throughout to p«yf ro 
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ep^ to to whom we are naturaUf bound by tteir rank bo that the wither i* fine and dry;^ the caut-eoart of Co- 
and dignity, m conform^ wi& the commandment <if 0^ to lebes, mthe Molueeas and the. adjabOnt ielonds, when, the 
There feanoth# Work, entitled eonta^ state prersdlsat Sumbbaw®, Lombok, Java,' a^ 

A aUton qf ^Aammutraiiont^theCardmcdlXAmbmfe, Borneo. On the other hand, it is dry in these islands, iyl^le 
Mionel Baudier, historiographer to liismajesty, the MolucCt^ are deluged witli rain, which at those seasons 
pubbsnoi^m 4to.^ at Paris, in 1684, me character of which is so heavy in Amboyna, that the merest rivuletB are swohn 
may be liBBWise judged of trom its hrat sentence: ‘Beloved into mi^ty torrents,, which overflow tJieir channels, and bear 
coimtry, exclaims me learned histdrio^apher royal, ‘mother down every tiling flitot oppdfea their progress, It is only at ' 
01 kingdoms, companion of the empire, vast and precious such seasons that Amboyna cun be said to have any rivers: * 
neritage or the greatest king)! of the earth; beloved Prance, at other times the stre^iins are not deTorving of the injine. 

you, inspired by the truth, have Fou> of them. Way Tome, Way Alla, Way Nito, and Bate 
preferrM your glory to thatof the monarohieswhich surround Gadja, m Elephants River, wl^li rise in Sie mountains Of ' 
you, and have J^ed your praises as ihr abwe theirs as the Leytimor and discharge tliemselves into the sea near the 
height of tlie li^ pines surpasses the lowhness of the little town, we not more than from two to tliree feet d^ap during 
siurubs.’ M. Baudier then proceeds to characterise wa,in- the diy season. "• *' 

habitants of France as the first of nations—andl filially The earliest visit made to Amboyna by any Enrope^s 
enteis upon the proper subject of his book, by describing the was in 1511, when the Portuguese viceix^, .^Ibuquercjue, 
cardinal as the first of Frenchmen. The letters of Louis XII. despatched a squadron fi’om Malacca, which Jretumed‘4rith 
and the . Cardinal D'Amboise were published at Brussels a lading of spices, having been received .with kiiubiess by 
in four Vphimo.s 8vo., by Jean Godefroy, in 1712. the natives. Ten years at'tenrards a squadron of Portuguese 

“ AMBOGR, a neat and regularly built town of the Car- ships was sent to take formal possession of the Spice Islands, 
natic province, in the south of India, situated in, 12° 49' N. in the name of the King of Portugal. Tlie feonriilkhdur 
lat.,and 7|? 46' E. long. It stands within a range of hills established himself in the Island of Ternate as his head- 
of niodorato elevation. The river Palaur. Wr Milk river, quarters, and tVie dominion of the Portuguese ovfer. the 
passes within tliree miles to tire southward of the town, and Moluccas continued for sixty years, during which time the 
falls into the bay of Bengal, about 50 miles S.W. of Madras, natives endured from them every species of tyranny and 
Amboor was formerly a place of considerable strength, cruelty, 
having a lolly isolated mountain at its side on which a fort At the commencement of the ’seventeentb century, these 
was built, so dilRcuU of approach as to be considered almost islands were taken from the Portuguese Iiy the Dulch, their 
impregnable. Since 1801, when Ainhoor came into the conqae.st being facilitated by the anxiety of the natives to 
possession of the East India Company, the works of this he rid of their first European oppressors. Unhappily, tlio 
fort have been partially destroyed ; the jiart which remains change of masters brought willi it no eliange ibr the better 
is now usofl as a place of eimlliicment for criminals. in the condition of tlie people, who were suhji'ctcd to every 

The neighbouring territory is very productive. It is kind of injustice which the cupidity of their Dutch rulers 
watered by numennis small streams which run from the could .suggest. As a consequence of this treatment, the 
river Palaur along the heights, and arc employed for irri- inhabitants of Amlw na were continually in arms, and the 
gating rice-fields, anil tobacco-plantations. A groat number country became the constant scene of strife and desolation, 
of date trees are ciillivared which yield a considerable quan- At a very early period after its first furraatimi, the English 
tity of coarse sugar. Many of tlio inhabitants are employed East India Coiripiiny endeavoured to appropriate to itself a 
in the iireparalion of custor-oil, which is exported in eohsi- share in the spice trade. Ii^ 1604. the Company sent out 
derable quantity. Ainhour is 108 miles W.S.W. from a second expodition, consisting of tour ships, under the 
Madras. (Asiatic iiducarchcs. —Hamilton's East India command of Sir Henry Middleton, one of which ships ob- 
OajspUeer.) tained a lading of cloves at Amlxiyna. Inl6i2,theCom- 

AMHOYNA is one of the Molucca,jor Spice Islands, in the pany formed a settlement at Cambello in this island, from 
eastern seas, lying nlf the south-westedast of the larger island which the settlers were forced to retire in .Tune, 1614. An 
of Ceram. The length of Amhoynu is about thirty-two miles, attempit was made to aeeonmiodate the dispute between tho 
and its average iireadtli ten miles. Its .south-west coast is English Conipanv and the Dutoh, relative to the right of 
indciiled by a bay so deej), that the island is nearly divided trading with the Spice Islands, and a treaty for this purpose 
by it into two unequal liinb|» which are connected ot the was concluded in London, in July, 1619. But so many dis- 
headof the bay by a niirrow isthrou.s. The two peninsulas, putos occurred in executing the provisions of this treaty, 
into which the island is Unis divided, are called Hitoc and that the grounds of contention appear to have been raulti- 
Leytiiiior; the former lies to the north-west, and comprises plied rather than reduced, apd at length reached such a 
full two-thirds of the surface of the island. In 1683 the point, that under the accusation of conspiring to surprizo 
Dutch governor attempted to cut through the isthmus, which the garrison, and eire^l the Dutch from the island, Cuiitain 
is eallgd the pass of tfagiiewala, in order to open a more di- Towerson and nine Englishnieti, with nine Japanese, and a 
vect cominmiication with the small islands of Sajiaroua, Portuguese sailor, were seized at Amboyna, tried, pro- 
Oma. and Harocha. Vessels which trade between the town nouiiced guilty, and executed. This event, known as ‘ tlio 
of Amboyna and these islands are now obliged to pass down massacre of Amboyna,' excited the greatest indignation 
the bay of Amlioyiia and round one nr other of the jienin- in England, and became the subject of the most formal 
sulas. The eonstrueiion of the necessary canal would have remonstrances on the part of the British government, 
boon much facilitated by the existence of a little river called- During the war with Holland, in 1796, Amboyna was 
Matta Passo, or the Eye of the I’ass, and considerable pro- captured by a British force under Admiral Rainier, It was 
gross hod been made towards its completion, when it was restored at the peace in 1801, wa? laken again by tho 
stopped through the superstitious fears of the natives. The English in 1810, and was again given up to Holland at tho 
Bay of Amboyna is five leagues long from its entrance: its treaty of Paris in 1814. While the English letaiiied pos- 
breadtli varies considerably; in some parts it is not more session of the island, the East India Coui|iany was not un- 
thaii a Dutch mile across. mindful of the moral iinprovomont of the natives. It fiir- 

Amhoyna is a mountainous place, abundantly furnished nislied the means for establishing upwards of forty schools 
with trees and underwood. The variety of trees growing on the Lancasterian system, and granted the sum of 10,000 
on the island is so considorahle, that the great naturalist rupees to assist in publishing a version of the Bible in the 
Rurnpliius is said to have possessed a cabinet inlaid with Malay language. 

specimens of 400 different binds. Notwithstanding this. The main object of the different European powers, who 
tho quantity of building timber is so small, that iinpor- endeavoured to posse.ss themselves of Amboyna, was to 
tations are constantly made from Java. Lingoa wood, monopolize tho trade in clovli, the cultivatiqn of which 
commonly known as Amboyna wood, is principally procured smeo forms the principal object of industry with'YUe natives, 
from Ceram, The soil is for the most part a reddish clay; 'With the desire of keeping the cultivation of the clove-tree 
in tlie valleys it is of a darker colour, and mixed with sand, completely within their power, the Dutch caused it to lie 
Sumur is produced among the hills, some of which are en- extirixited from every island with the exception of Amboyna, 

crusted with a copious efflorescence of that mineral. The hilSere they provided for a snffieieht production of the spice, 
island is considered healthy, notwithstanding the great heat by obliging every nqtivo family to rear a eortain number of 
of the climate. It is remarkable that to the eastward of the efoye-trees. In thO prcflecution of their plans, the island 
120th degree Of longitude, tho monsoons ahi directly tho was divided into 4000 allotments, each one of wliich was ex- 
tevoiM of whftt itt« experiencodto the westward of that line, peeted to support 125 trees, and a law whs passed in 1720 
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rendering it compulsory'upon ilie natives to make up the of, f^ater order. and decoruni. His speech was weB, 
flill complement. number of tree.s upon tl^e island received, for :|^brose et^llod: in the art of popular per- 
accordingly amounted* to 300,000, the average produce of suasion; and Sis soon, tts he had,cohcludod, a little boy in a 
which exceeded one million of pounds of cloves annually. distant part of tlm cro^, called i^ud, Ambrosius Epts- 
Tho caj upUti-troe, whence the medicinal oi^ that name copus! ( Ambrose Bishop.) In that age, and espocia|.ly 
is procured, grows in Amboyna, which also produces all the in such a State of excitement, these words wore deemed a 
vegetables and fruits commonly, found in that quarter of the direct intimation froth hoaven j ^apd, being instantly taken 
globe, ilje woods contain grest numberk of deer and wld up by a thousand other voices,, the assembly came to a 
hogs, the flesh of which forms a principal article of food luianiraous resolution that Ambrose should be placed in 
with the natives. B'Uflaloes, cows, horses, sheep, and goats, the vacant office. Brom the.subsequent conduct of Am- 
havc been introtluCcd by the Portuguese and Dutch "from brose, some suspicion arises that the' whole was partly a 
Java and Celebes. The Bay of Amboyna formerly abounded sebemo of his own. He professed the utmost reluctance to 
with fish qf all^he kinds usually found in the eastern, seas; accept the episcopal dignity, and some of the expedients to 
hut it is .spid tliat since tlie earthquake which occi|UTed at vyhiemhe resorted, as related on the unexo||>tiunable authq - 
Amltoynaln 1their number has been veiy greatly dimi-' rity of his secretary Paulinus, with the view of making it 
nished. “ appear that he wished the people Iq alter their choice, were 

Amboyhi is •inhabited by four different Taces of people, little extraoiilinaryi He evOn ran away from Milan, 

the Aborigines, the Arnboynese, Chinese, and Europeans, till, as is said, having walked for some hours, he found 
The first of these races, called Horaforas, are, according to to bis surprise that he had only got back again to one 
some accounts, a wild and savage race, possessing a great of the city gat^. .He was, how'cvcr, at lastj •prevailed 
deal of muscular strength, and every disposition to use it to upon, by the express command of the emperor,^to mount# 
the ahtioyeiice of the other inhabitants. Thett numbers arc the archiep^copid throne. Although he had been edu- 
now much reduced. The Arnboynese are the descendants of cated in IhC Christian religion, his baptism^fe^ never yet 
Malays, and were found on the islanff when the Portugue.se taken place* and he was actually conscerafed on the 
first landed there. At present the Arnboynese are an in- eighth day iifter,undergoing that rite, 
dolent effeminate race: the greater part of them profess the The cxtraordifiary piety and zeal of the new^rchbishqp 
religion of Mohammed; a few have been o.onvcrtcd to soon rendered him the wonder of the churoh. Females, in 
the Catholic faith by the Porlugue.se, or to Lutheranism particular, wo are told, actuated by the fanaticism of the 
by the Dutch. The Chinese settlod at Amboyna are not age, used to come in great numbers from every quarter of 
numerous; but they are very industrious and enterprising the Christian world to receive the veil from lus hands, 
traders. Still fewer are tlie European race of inhabitants. But, In addition to bis pastoral and other sacnnl labours, 
They aro principally Dutch, and the descendants of Dutch- Ambrose acted a distinguished par.t in the political affairs 
men, many bf them being the offspring of Arnboynese of his time. For a tolerably full, and, upon the whole, not 

mothers. an unfair account of this part of his career, the reader may 

The town of Amboyna, which is in -10' S. lat., and consult the tweuty-seyentb and Iwenty-eighlii chapters of 
128“ 15'E. long., is built within the bay, in the peninsula Gibbon. While he lived, he vvas consulted oiv all ^reat 
of Lcytiinor. It is clean, neat, and built with regularity, emergencies, both by Theodosius, the emperor of fhe East, 
The houses are of wr)od, only one story high, and tlje roofs by Valentinian 11., the western ermperor, nod even by tile 
are covered with interlaced branches and leaves of palm mother of the latter, the empress .luslina, notwilhstanding 
trees. The towni contains an ho.spital, a town-house, and I Iier attachme.iit to the Arian heresy , of wliicli Ambrose was 
two churches, in one oftfhieh service is perfbnne'd in the l the most detemiined opponent. The empress wms parti- 
Maluy language. Tlie western quarter of the town is iniia- j cnlariy anxious that Ambrose should resign tw o, or at 
bited by Chinese, anil the Eurojieans occupy the south end, | least one, of the Milan chiu'ches to tlie use ol the Arians; 

near which is the burial-place of Uumphius. Fort Victoria | but Ibis demand tlie_ bishop pertinaciously resisted; ami 

in tlie front of the tow n is, in form, an irregular hexagon, j as lie was sujiported in liis oiiposition by tlie peoido, whoso 
with a ditch and covered wav 00 the land side, and a born- violence, be remarked, he had not e.xcited, hut God alone 
work towards the sea. (Cynwiari's Hisfuri/ o/ the JniJim could quell, .1 ustina was soon glad to give up the contest. 
Archtpetagn; Mill's Histury of Brilish India; Porter's It "as, aocordhig to one account, upon obtaining this 
Tropical Agriculturist; and Ricjmrts of the House of Com- Iriunqih, that St. Ambrose c^ujiosed the celebrated hymn 
mons on the Affairs of India. Wilcock's Tran.dulinn of of thanksgivijig, the Te Deum Laudamus, \v]tkli has long 
Stavoriuus's Voyages. For the rest of the islands of this formed a reinarkablc part of the service oi the Kouiaii 

gronpe. see Molucca*.) 1 - cliurch, and has also been retained in the church of Kng- 

AMBROSE (SAINT) was horn, some of his biographers '“■"f liturgy. But it is now allowed by the Roman Catbo- 
stete, in the year .IS.'), but more probably about .l-lO. llis Be critics thcuiselvos, that the Te fjeum Laudamus is of 
family had long been one of'distinction in Rome; and his an age considerably later than that of Ambrose, 
father, whose name vvas also Ambrosiu*, liehi the high Ambrose went twice, at the instance ol Justina, on tm em- 
office of prefect of Gaul. In this province Ambrose vvas hassy to the rebel Maximus, vviiu disputed the empire with 

horn, and prohaldv in the town of Trier or Treves, then j the sons oi \ alentiniun; the first time, soon after tho murder 

called Augusta Ticverorum. which vvas the jirlneipal seat i of Gratian at Lyons, on the 23d of August, 383, when, after 
of the prefecture. He was educated at Rome under the j remaining at Treves for above a year, he prevailed upon 
ablest masters; after wbich, he and his brother Satyins 1 Maximns to forego his iiUoution of invading Italy. The 
proceeded, with the view of following the legal profes- ' second attempt of the same kind, made some years later, 
sion, to Milan, then the residence of tho cimrt, and | "as not uUendod with the same success; hut the career of 
as such considered the capital of the western empire. | Maximus was soon alter terminated by the victorious arms 
Ambrose soon ahqiiired distinction at the bar; and this, | cf Theodosius. This celebralcd emperor of the East, at- 
vvith the interest of his family, introduced him to eivil j tachod as he was to the orthodox faith, was one of the most 
honours, IVliile yet a young man he was appointed 1 severing admirers of the Arehbishop of Milan; but when in 
governor of Liguria, the province te vviiich the city o! { 'Theodosius, carried aw'ay by a blind passion, barbarously 
Milan then belonged. In this office he conducted him- j lri*ve orders tor a general tnassa.«e of tho inhabitants Of 
self in such a manner, as to secure at once the approbation j Tbessaloiiica, by way of punishment for an outrage com- 
of the emperor, and the general esteem and attachment of | mitted by a few individuals, Ambrose expressed in severe 
the people. Thus situated, he had reached his thirty- terms to tlie imperial criminal his abhorrence of an act so 
fourth year, when an incident happened vv^hich snddenly inhngiati; nor would he again admit him to the communion 
changed the entire coursd'of his life. In A.n. 374, died of the fuitlifiil, until he had been subjected to an exclusion 
Auxonti^, the Archbishop of Milan, on wdiich, a violent of eight months' duration, and had publtely _ performed 
contest fttambdiately arose, as to the appointment of his penance, in the guise and attitude of a suppliant, in the 
8ucce8.sor, betwocn the two great parties which then dis- gmat church of Milan. AraUrese died at Milan on the 3d 
teacted the church—tlie Orthodox and the Arians. On tUc of April, 397 ; and the groat church, fhim its being liade 
day ,^lien the'eleetion was to toko place, the fcrmenlw^ sh the depositary of his liody, receiy^od the name of the Basilica 
vioBliit, that Anffirose wtus induced to‘try what,could bv; Amhrosiana. This celebrated-prelate is one of the most 
done to allay it*by his influence with the people t 'tind remarkable of thosif individuals who, in different ag«^ and 
having accordingly presented himself before theni'i he in all professions, have gained an extraordinary aseendaney 
addressed them in a speech, recommending the observance over tneir fellow inoii, and by that means have confiiyed te 




4treet or powerftiUjr InOtionoo the mffoin of the time. TOvH 
knowlcdflje"and skill in the practiee of the arts by arhieh:^ 
eoinUtbn niinil is won, sueh-oharai^rs haveiii%mbly United 
great energy, un&ltering devotion to tlieir olye^, and 
Vety| &e(]uontly hot tsueh sempulousnesa as to th« means of 
attaining Of this last-mentioned qualification, as well 
as of the otiiers, Ambrose possessed fir from au incontidsr- 
ablo ahai^—as m^it be easily shown by a soEm minute 
examination of his life than it has here been possible to 
teMpt. Persons of this description, however, being usuolfy 
distinguisbed by greater tigour of tiie aOtive than of the 
epeoutative faculties, have imldom left much behind fbem, 
or exerrased, otlterwise than by their ekatnple, any On* 
during influenof^!over the opinions and conduct of|^Btt;> 
kind. And sO’ it was with the subject of the presdiiV 
arlicie. Anibrose.'‘'says Gibbon, * could act better tlian 
be could write. His compositions am destitute of taste 
or genius; without the spirit of Tertullian, the copious 
elegance of Lactantius, the lively wit of Jerom, or the grave 
energy of^ugustin,' The best edition ,of toe works of St. 
* Ambrose is that published in two volumes iolio. Paris, 16S6 
and 1690,. by the Benedictine monks; the lathers J. Du 
I'Vische aUdlN' I-* Nourri were too editors. TOd'first piece 
in this collection is a treatise in six books, eij^tled Hsxae- 
meron, being an account of the creation. 1;1 is teid to be in 
the greater part translated or pilfered from a work of St. 
Basil's on the same subject,—though it also contains many 
tilings from Pliny and other sources, and some that are 
either the authors own, or have lieentaken from older works 
that are now lost. It is rather a curious production, con¬ 
sidered as iliustmtive of the state of natural knowledge in 
the fourth century. One of the ablest of Ambrose's literary 
pcrlorniiincea is reputed to be his treatise in three books, 
De Officiis Ministnrrum. Of his other treatises many wo 
written in recommendation of his favourite moi'at virtue, 
ccliliac)'. Upon this topic the Benedictine collection contains 
three books De Virginibus, one De Viduis, one De Virgi- 
mlate, one De In-Hitutinm PVrginjs.one entitled Exkorlatio 
Virsiniiaiis, and one De Lapeu Virgmis Conserralte. 
Many of Ambrose's letters have also been preserved; and 
tlio.se form the best sources for his biography. His Offices 
and several of his other pieces have been translated into 
Bnglish, and there are also Preiieh translations of some of 
them. Besides his life by Paulinus, already mentioned, and 
another memoir of him in Greek, whufil appears to he mostly 
copied from the ecclesiastical history of Theodoret, the Be¬ 
nedictine cditoi's have given at the end of their edition an 
ample biography of the saint, collected principally from his 
oivii writings. Upon this sj^ject also a large body of in¬ 
formation is to be found m the Memoiresjpour sepiir d 
I'Hhtnire Jiedesioutique des Six Premiers Icicles, par M. 
Lc Nain do Tillemont; tom. x., pp. 78—306, and 729—770. 
Jto., Paris, 1705. See also Ciwe, Scriplorum Ecclesiusti- 
corum Hisioria Liieraria; folio. Colon. Allobrog. 1720: 
pp. 165 — 169. Ambrose, according to St. Augustin, was 
Ibe Rest who intnsluccd the singing of psalms into the 
westerh rhurch. The practiee had prevailed before in that 
of the cast. 

AMBROSIAN LIBRARY at Milan. The Ambro¬ 
sian Library owes its existence to tlie munificence of 
Cardinal Frederick Borromeo, archbishop of Milan. He 
laid the foundation of it in 1002, and it was opened to the 
uMie iu 1609. Its name was given in memory of St. Am- 
roso, archbishop and patron saint of Milan. Frederick 
Burromoo not only placed his own collection of hooks in this 
li'uniry, but ^nt his tibrwian, Anthony Oggiati, into dif¬ 
ferent countries to purchase additions. 'Montfaucon assures 
tis that numerous manuscriuts were obtained for it ftvim 
Thessaly, Chios, Corcyra, and Magna Grtecia: the founder 
added to these some very valuable aopossions from the mo¬ 
nastery of Bohbio (anciently Bobium), in the northernmost 
Apennines, together with a considerable assemblage of 
manuscripts from the Pinelli collection; tiie lattw cost 
lio ioKs than three thousand four hundred ducats, fl was 
the founder's original intention to join to the endowment of 
his lihravy a college of sixteen learned men; but the want 
of ftiuds (educo<t the number to four: of these, one trans- 
lateg Ga>ck. a second taught Hebrew, a thinl Arahio, and a 
ftoirth ww to make rolloctions of whatever was valuable in 
aniliora. The Ambrosian Library now contains about forty 
thcH^d printed volumes, with rdtlic*; more than fifteen 
thousand manuscripts; and annexed to it is a gallery of 
pictutps, statues, antiques of various kinds, and medals, 
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oil coQtaining numeiwas articles of 
Many ofits tptesities of wery desonption ieeiv oaiTiit^ 
France fturihg jBotta^te’s eam)iaign in Italy, 
them a manuscript etdiection of the works of Issooaidb w 
Vinci, 'accot^nied with diawi^s tad designs, whieb a 
citizen of Mlta, of the naUM of Chdata Arconati, reitising 
every lucrative; Oifer from {Wheto tafstas, hta given to 
the Ambiosita' lmwiiy. (]pe;,voIuiw ef this e(>lltatiott^^W 
returacAtotfae lihrory after the Peace of lPai^ ia ISI 4, but 
too remaining volumes, having been wsht ^^<8 tftiimry of 
the Institute and not to toe BiMiotbdqta du llot. It kras not 
at the time of the reclamation km^i were t^ey Weie. a^ ft 
is believed toey are yet retained in Paris, Api^qr rant^ be¬ 
longing, to the Ambrosian coIl|ction is a manuscript m 
the margins of which are interspersed w^ nt^es to 
toe band-writing of Petrarch; the P^in^sesti, orre^rito 
manuscripts, edited Iwtween 1814 tad Iflfi by 'Arigeio 
Mai% were discovered to the Boliian tartmit pf'the .Absi- 
brosian collation, Ogfpti, Muratort, tad M|io; ha^^^ 
been the three most eminent iibraritas of tois ^ library;’' 
Mato is now the librarian of toe Vatican. The Imll of 4tt0 
Ambrosian Library is well proportioned, though iftot' lb 
large as might be ^xpected for a coUectfim orboelui and 
manuscripts so considerable. The ceiling is adorned Witii 
paintings, and the space between the bwkrcases and the 
cptnice filled up by the (lortraits of toe most eminent 
authors, whose writings are dcMsited below. For further 
information on the AmbroiRan Lilirai^ we refer to Bosciia 
de Origineet Statu Bildioth^ce A^brosianie Hemideras, 4 to. 
Milan, li>72; Saxius ae Studiis Xiterariis>Mcdielanmmum 
Pradrumus, 8vo. Milan, 1729, p. 147; and MontikucoD's 
Diarium ItaUeum. 

AMBUSC'ADE, a military term, derivedfmm the Italian 
imbuscala, something hidden in a wood. The older English 
word ambush, is the same word, the analogy of which would 
be more clearly seen if the word began with >, imbush, as 
in impound, immerse, impress, &c. It signifies an attempt 
to lie in wait for and attack an enemy, without his perceiv¬ 
ing thb intention until he is attack^. In antient times 
before the art of war was as complicated as at present, this 
mode of secret attack was common and frequently sucisssRiU 
and is, so still among savage nations ; iu modem times it 
does not appear to be thought much of, for we do not find any 
particular stress laid upon it in works upon the military art. 

IVe do not include m this word an attack which, though 
unexpected and sudden, is made while ibe other party Is 
aware of an enemy somewhere in the neighbourhood; or an 
unexpected attack made upon the enemy in his position, 
which is called a surprise. ■ v: ' 

AMBULANCE (from ambulare, to walk or march), a 
French word applierl to the moving hospitals, which are 
attached to every Frwch anny or,, division of an army, 
for the purpose of rendering immediate assistance to siek 
or wounded soldiers. In every European army surgical and 
medical aid has long been nitoided with more or less care, 
but it is chietly due to the skill and humanity of the French 
surgeons,' (esiieci^Iy the celebrated Larrey.) during the 
wars of Napoleon, tliat great improvements have been gene¬ 
rally introduced into this important department; and thnl 
the wounded and exhaiisted, instead of being neglected or 
left to chance relief, are sought out with the utmost promp¬ 
titude, and carefully removed to the asnitulance, which is 
placed out of the reach of the enemy's fire. 

AMBULATORY, in a substantive sense, a place to walk 
in. 'With reference to buildings, this term may be applied 
to tile space enclosed by a colonnade or an arcade. In the 
peripteral temple of the Greeks, the lateral or Ranking por- 
tioos are properly termed ambulatories; the cloister of a 
monastery is surrounded by an .ambulatory or ambulatoriw. 
Of the former, or external colonnaded ambulatory, the pmr- 
tieos of the Bourse or Exchange at Paris afford a good 
modern exemplification; and of the latter, or internal ariwled 
ambulatory, there can be no better than that afforded by 
toe Royd Exchange in Lond^g). The aiides (see AiSLx) 
of the antient Basilica, and thme of its riepi^gtative in 
later architectural works, the cathedral, or otb^la^ chufeb, 
are sometimes called ambulatories. 

In an a^ective sense, ambnlatoiy may be applied to any- 
*tomg..toe functions of whieh leqmne it to move from ^e« 
to piaee. Fonuerlj^ the Pailiament and toe Court of Ktog'a 
. BtaOh’ 4his optintry, %ere termed ambulatory eourta^ 
beeailae ih^j t^ro hold sometimes in one place, and some 
times in aiw^r; indtad, wherever toe king happened tqbck 
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AadmtaMTf Am tib* L<#a 

''V'■ ■■*'' 'w- ' 

AMBD. or KARA, (Black Amia.) «Stowi 'of 

)lMopotaini«h oaUSa I^Iajinekk by t&e Arfikka. '. 

AMSLAINI), » »ffl*ll Uland betouKing to %> Dufck pro- 
vinot of RnMond: it lies in 33° 27'N. Ikt. ond u about 
bwelva DuiM long. It contains some pa'sture land; 
■omb of ike kibabitants ma^e Ume of Jp# sea shelU found 
OR ibe ooast,'and many of them aro fislbrmen. The papula* 
tioa is about suoo. " 

Amelaad i3 one of ihat series of islands which extends 
along the coast ftom the extreme point of North Holland, 
and once formed a part of the main land from Wlticb they 
have been'detached by the violence of the sea. (See Zui- 
paa-saadl* The passage Ijbtween Ameland and the Frisian 
goasf is dangerous fipm its shoals. The channel is called a 
■MtMorfi^. ' ’ „ , 

AMELOT DB LA HOUSSAYB, (AftRAHAM N# 
COLAS,) « political writer, was bom at Orl^ns, in 1634, 
Be aeoompahied the President of St. Andrd, appointed am* 
bassa^r of Frisnee at Venice, in 1669, as secretary. A stay 
of several years in that city having enabled dum to become 
aoquainted with its history and politiosjprobahly induced him 
to ttanslkte Velferus's Hutory (/ tAo^Gwemment qf Venice, 
and to add historical and politick notes, which, at the same 
time that th^ threw a great light on (he Venetian govern¬ 
ment. gave such offence, t|i^> aaid, a formal complaint 
WM made to hiouis Xiy.v Vho aeot Amelot to the Bastille, 
No other particulars of Anmlot'shfe are recorded; all that 
it known is that he was extremely pdbr, and subsisted on the 
bounties of an Abb6. He died at Paris in 1706. 

He left the following works; — Sarpi's History of the 
Council nf Trent, translated from Newton's Latin ver¬ 
sion— The Courtier, translated from the Spanish— The 
Aince, translated from Mac.hiavelU; he endeavoured also 
to. vindicate the author, by maintaining that he had only 
de^ibed what princes do, and not what they ought to 
do—a translation of Tacitus, with historical and political 
notes: he did not complete this work; the six last volumes 
are by Francois Bruys— Memoirs, Historical, Political, 
Critical, and Literary: tips work is also incomplete; it is 
arranged alphabetically, but does not go beyond hgif the 
letteta. There are also some other works of no great iute- 
Fost, of wltioh a list is given in Memoiras de Mieron, vol, 
guy, . 

AMEN, a Hebrew word, properly signifying * firmness,’ 
ud hence * truth.' which has been aaoptw without alteration 
in various languages. 

Its'most frequent use is at the conclusion of prayers, 
thanksgivings, and denunciations, where if is understo^ to 
express belief, assent, and concurrence in ifhat has been ex¬ 
pressed. Examples ^its use in all these cases are nu¬ 
merous in the Bible, '^blta the priest has declared to the 
woman suspected of adultery the effect of the water of 
jeidouay, ‘ the woman shall oaswer, Amen, amen.'—Numb. 
V. 22. When curses aro pronounced against the wicked in 
Peut. xxvii. IS, all the {teople are ordere<Ftorepent anion. 

The word amen concludes all the gospels, and almost all 
tha epistles; it is repeated at the end of four of the five sec¬ 
tions of the Psalms according to (he division of the Jews; 
namely, tfaeSIst, the 72nd, the 69th, and the 106th Psalms: 
is this last Psalm it is |ullowed by hallelqjah, which word 
rimcludes tile last section. 

la many churches in England, the word amen is pro- 
aouueed atoud by the people: this was the antient practice 
of the Christian world, and St. Jerom relates, that when the 
congregated people at Romo pronounced amen, the sound 
was like that m a elan of thunder. They possibly attri¬ 
buted great efficacy to tM loudness of their voices, alter the 
example of the Jews, rtho imagined that this word, shouted 
forth wiffi great force, had power to open the gates of 
heaven. 

Amen is often used by our Saviour at the beginning of a 
tliseeune, as an imptessivemrticle, which in our version is 
apgdiwed ‘ verily,' In the Oespel of St. John the word is 
'gilemys n^tpd. 

-In one mptance this word ill used os an adjective, mean- 
, Axed. * For aU the promises of God in him are 

wdfo Mm Amen,' 2Cor.v 20. In one other instance 
^ OUT ' Saviour. <*111680 things saith the 

Amende'in^ Fmneli -tSia- 
'** *****^ •*’*°”* regarded as n oemponsation 


aa^ cif,!the offisnee. Aeoptd 

ipfe,. te:.:^,^ii^ira,«f,|^B<», .;pe^^ .guilty, of criimei 
eom^ ktifwr:we htp4^^dldie.scandate^ such as sedttimi, 
BftfitReget fimtdttlhnt'baffhri^yi often to be cbh- 

demimd, hnnetimss .M ^jsite vffele punishment, and some¬ 
times a£oiiilii‘ jprt of It, ^‘Pakke a-ptibiic confes^n of their 
guBt. ftis was 'baHed niskiag hanrJmlf, which 

was ekhet^imple.tir fnjllgitt'th'in whieh last ease thp eul- 
^it #as tjonduis^Jiy the public exeeutfoner into open Oourt 
th his.shirt,::with a rope, ahoub his neek|f^d a lighted torch 
in his hand, and fn that itate made his confession on his 
knees.« The agiendo honorable teas accounted an infamoua 
punishment, and'appears to ^ve been so nailed ha consisting 
gitefpther in the disgrace, "and not ill j|hy. fine dr other 
actual sufiering. It considered a ntero Aonopakp penalty, 
and ctilled in Lktin mulcta honoraria. The courts, however, 
were also sometimes woitt to order a person, by whom the 
reputation or honour of another had been ipjur^ to make,a 
public aokRowledgment of the wrong; and such k sentraka 
carried no hifan^ wUh it. It is from this latter ftitom tlmt 
the modem and popular use of the expression kasl^n bifr- 
rowed, according to which wo say. that a persop makes the 
amende khniwable when he publicly admits anyili^g which 
he feels that^o has done to another person. 

AMENDMENT, in Law, signifies the correction of mis¬ 
takes in the wntten records of judicial proceedings. In 
eaily periods of the history of English law, the pleadings 
between tlie parties wore inducted orally, or ore tenus, as 
it whs technically called, at the bar of Uie court by their 
respective advocates. If. therefore, any mistake occurred 
in the pleadings of either party, it was corrected at once 
upon a suggestion made to the court. .Subsequently, when 
pleading ore tenus was superseded by that present practice 
of delivering written pleadings from one contending party 
or his attorney to the other, it was considered n^asonahlo to 
continue the same indulgence as to amendments. Hence 
it has been usual at all times fpr the courts, upon application 
made by either party, to araehd the uiterlocutory proceed¬ 
ings in a cause ; and at the present day, (ho courts will 
always amend mistakes in the pleadings, whilst they con¬ 
tinue in paper, ujxm pis)per and equitable terms. But in 
antient times, after the proceedings were once entered on 
record, the judges of the different courts always considered 
that they bad no authority by the common law to alter them 
in any respect; either fur the purpose of correcting false 
Latin, of supplying a word, syllablo, or letter accidentally 
omitted, or of removing any otlier clerical error. The con¬ 
sequence of which was, that alter a suit was decided in 
favour of a party, it frequently happened that his adversary 
discovered some blunder made by the officer of the mupt on 
making up the recent • and by bringing a writ of error, 
he deprived the sucooasfui party of all benefit from tho judg¬ 
ment which he had obtained. This inconvenient rule ap¬ 
pears to have arisoii out of a rigid observance of the worm 
of an ordinance of Edward I„ wliich' dlrects tho judges to 
record the pleas pletuled before them, but forbids them ' to 
make their records a warrant for tlmir own misdoings, or 
to erase or amend them, or to record an> thing against their 
previous emolmciits.' {Britton, p. 2.) These wwds obviously 
imply nothing more than a reasonable imfriction upon the 
alteration of the records of courts of justice clandestinely 
and for sinister purposes, and certainly do not justi<)y the 
absurdly strict interpretation afterwards applied to them. 
To the' rule, however, thus established there were severe, 
exceptions: — !. AU errors in records might be amended 
during the same term in which they were made, because it 
was said, tfapt in contemplatian ofdaw the record is in the 
breast of the judges during the term, and not on tha rolL 

2. In au essuign, or excuse by a defendant fur not appearing 
to a writ in proper time, if llie plaintiff’ s name were mis¬ 
taken, the mistake might be amended, because R. was 
inconsistent with the writ, and, if enrolled in ita errsneoua 
form, it would be a record against a previuua onroiment, and 
for tliSit reason a breach of the ordinance of Edward I 

3. For the same reason, a continuance, which is an entry 
on the record showing the continuation of a osuso fr^ ono 
terra to another, might be amen^ so as to m^ it cor- 
remond to the proceedings previotwy recorded. 

It u j^ain that these ingenioua exceptions must have 
afforded but Uttio. relief from to epiwbwive strictness of 
the rule; and in pises which ilid n^ fall directly Mtitih 
them, to judges always Md to* toy were bound by to 
ordwaaoo of Edward 1., astd Mftuod to rectify tha most 



p*lMl(> «roi-« t^;i"4^'1^' ^iiiileh'feHo*SffSil®|^|jl^ 

f^Sbrd WloBged, It f» rideraWs onJ(^^'to pojWr''of tbe J&M ni 

OtUiered ll»u* clow M tlteU-intetwotetidh tbo aiiigndffllhjg, ppjyed‘tout in iiiimilhsfenVrmief to 

fh)in a i«a#onil^ regard to tbon BatlsW") ibk’lin tho fpr i^ey oxtend^ onhr to M Kplohdment gf 'What 
jeyotit^tiy'OM of tl»e reign of Ed^^;J, Ibid jodges sHonijl^ipti^rat to,be ^ ^ti^Non 

that kinfl||dftituting ’ n ptosetmtibn'iir *eiwiinbiu^..t^ ana ih^ eoint oulitio i^%ti iOnd’Oiee dti^ mtnO 
againttwo judge8,,pd Mjq»inj|'*i^n fl}em gtag aiii^ti, suggested by twMiBtnhess ^leSgalc^ andiniidttpbid 
ing aMbgether to upwds of tbCopn innNtoiornfir W^Obo/. to an enot^ano Kto^in ttf'.tle iiOT r 

for iinputea offenc^, Oennecb^ for tbe lmbst pMt’ wi® tJp b^conse of w^<di,'}Urt *nd liiidW JowM 
erasure and alteratm ofthO raOprds. “Wilii fti«f90r''bfTOi8 continuaBy overthrown % fortnal oyocttoneirfhUjirtad on 
formidable iniliction before'^ir‘eyes, which; it might errors whitfo the cmirts did hot eonaider::to'be Jhdetlyelfefeat 
be very convenient'to a monarch wngaffl^ in "^expe^ve \4n^risione. 

wars to repeat fo^the purpose: of replenishiTig his oof&s,' ’The next legislative pnmiion np(% ftls eulaeot WhI si 
the judges of th^^ days were perfect^ justiited in errihgoii statute of Jeofails which wM plUsed dn I Sdhyy^ 

the side of caution, by adUerinc to the stQct letter Cff the VIII. c. 30,) by which it was enabted, that * whe# thejh^ 
ordinance. ’ ^ 4 ; have given their veidict for either in any oto^'W 

But this rigid abstinence of the judges from all alteration lycord, and a jeefail or mistake is aftorwanls discovbtei^ flit 
or their recoi-ds was neceSsariiy a great incons’cniehce in jildgment of the court Shah stand aMomihg toiSto Vtoniid. 
the administration of jvis^co, and led in course of time to a without reversal.’ This was toHowed'by tha 
Series of-dbgislatiyo enactments, called stimtes of Amend- Eliz. c. 14, (1572,) which declares,‘that tfooi vOhiiet;|[iytat 
ment and statutes of Je<j7iM7.t. (/t>o/a*7 or/ai/atte.) by the in any court Of record, judgment shall not he ittoy^'']^. 
former of^hich, express authority was givop jto amend reversed for false Latin or other faults in fohn in Otigihid' 
certain stiewicd errors in the records; and foy the latter and judicial writs, emnts, &0., or for want of any Writ, orfoy 
the judges were empowered to proceed to jwagment ftot- reason of the impenedt return of any sheritf, or toit Wh)^ ^ 
withstanding such errors. The mat statut|> of amendment any warrant of attqpiey.' The’ilst Jae. 1. c. 13; (l#23jy. 
was the 14tn Edw. III. c. 6. (1.140,) which enacted that no specifies several other formal defects ifot TneBtiOtuid in thb 
prncm should be annulled by a clerical mistake in ‘writing previous statutes, and decries/that on account of wuoh 
one ryifabfe or fe/ier too much or tw little; but that as defects, when discovered afoef Ver^ct, ho^udgmet^shallbb 
soon as bhe thing was perceived by the objection of the stayed or reversed. IJ»e*'}»xt Statute of Jeofoils^ in chto- 
party, or in Other manner, it sliould bo hastily amended in nowgical order, was the 16th and 1/th Car.’II. c. 8, (16851) 
duo form, wthout giving any advantage to the party who called by Mr. JusticeTwisden ‘the Omnipotent Act,’ Whim 
objected to the y^istakc.’ Still tlio judges exiiibited great was intended to remove doubts arising upon former law# 
rcUictance to depart from the letter of the statute, and as to Ihe distinction between matters of form and mattora of 
much doubt ami discussion arose in the courts, whether the st^bslance, and also specified a great variety of minttoy 
statute, though it aulhorixod the amendment of a letter technical defects, which after verdict were not tomteit or 
or eyllahle, extended to the case of a total omission of a stay the judgment of the court. The statutes which hate 
word. In n ease in which tWs point Was raised some years been above mentioned, were calculated almost exclusively 
after the statute had been passed, the judges resolved to to aid imperfections in form after the verdict of a jury had 
incur no personal danger by deciding it, but formally con- passed upon the facts. This limitation was extremely un^ , 
suited the law-makers upon the meaning of the act, * I reasonable and projudiciai, as it enabled a party who toedf 
went,' says Chief ,1ustico Thorpe, who describes this con- no defence, and had no substantial defence to mafos, tfo 
forence in a case in the Year Book, (40 Edw. III. c. 34,) defeatmjust action, by taking formal objections to the record 
'together witli Sir Hugh Green, to the parliament, and in arrest of judgment, or upionawrit of error, of wtdoh he 
tliere were twenty-four of the bishops and earls; and we could not have availed himself after a verdict. To reimidy 
demanded of them who made the statute, if the record this inconsistency, the celebrated statute fur the amendmeM 
might be amended; and the archbishop or metrojwliton of the law, introduced by Lord Somers, after his ratiiwb^t 
said, that it was a nice demand and a vain question of them, ftom the office of chancellor in 1705, (4 Anne, c. 18,) e&- 
if it might bo amended or not; for he said that it miglit as tended the operation of the statutes of Jeofiulsto alf 'eiuell 
well bo amended in this case as if it were but one Tetter, of judgment by confession or default. 
for if a letter or syllable fail in a word, it is no word; where- From this summary view of the older statutes Of Anieitdr 
fore, if all the word fail, it may be amended as well as if it ment and Jeofails, it appears that since the time Of Henry 
failed but of a letter or a syllable ; for there is no more dif- VI. the legislature disfiontinue^ ' l1y|^jnore direct and eon^ 
torcncp in the one case titan in the otlier.' Upon this venient mode of obviating the eVil by allowing the judges to 
sensible advice and reproof of the arclibishop, the judges amend formal errors in their records where justice required 
admitted the amendment of a word, ,» it, and adopted a more circuitous and uncertain coarse, by 

In'consequence of the indispositiorl'of the judges to give IpeciiicaUy enugmrating certain errors and mistakes which 
tills statute a liberal interpretation, of which the above were not to depnve the successful party of his judgntett^ 
black-letter anecdote is an instance, it proved in a great Periiaps the extreme caution of the judges in former titoei, 
rteasure inolTectual; for though the terras of it appear in adhering rigidly to jjie letter of the power delegated to 
W dxtend to every part of civil or criminal proceedings them, may have sug^ted to the legislature thisvStiadun 
in which a clerical'mistake has been made, they con- from their original Course; but, however this may have been, 
strued the word ‘ process' in the act of parliament strictly, there can be no doubt that the authority to amend unde^ 
and' confined amendments to civil suits, and in them to certain restrictions was the more efficient remedy. Tito 
errors in tie entry of the processes for tlie defendant's statutes of JeofuiU have only given imjierffect relirf to 
appearance and for summoning the jury. If, therefore, a suitors; for professional ingenuity has never failed to die* 
mistake occurred in the entry of the process which was cover new errors not specified in (hem, and to d'kw subtle 
W’liolly immaterial, it vfas amended; but if a jnistake of a distinctions in cases where the words of the statutes were to 
word, syllable, or even a letter, was made by the clerk hi a common understanding (b'stinetly applicable, 
drawing up the plea-roll or body of the recorrl, the whole In modern times a disposition has been manifested tirpto* 
proceedings might be annulled by a writ of error. Tore- eeed upon the ancient csiurso, by increasing the aUthori^ 
move this gross absurdity, aod to enlarge the power of of judges to amend the records of their eouita in ceftidd 
judges in amendments, the statutes S Henry VI. c. 12 and coses. Tlius, a most important improvemeiit was Ultol 
pM 5 ( 1430 ) were made, by which the judges were ^vutho- duced into the administration of justice % the atatuto of 
rizod, ‘in any record,process, word, plea. Warrant of attor- 9 Geo. IV. c, IS; which emSfoted ‘any ooutt of record in 
hey, writ, pannel, or return, to amend all that which totliem Civil actions, any judge at Am jVj'h*, and jpjiy ooutt of 
seemed tone the misprision of the clerk ;’and also the‘mis Oyer and Terminer, and gifol delivery, if eou« «r 
jirisions of sheriffs. conKiers, haHi®* of franchises, or other judge should see fit so to do, to ath^d die rerohl upon the 
officers in their returns.’ Appeals, im^iotments of treason appearance of a var’ianea W^eoh any matter inwrihng oc 
and fidony, and outlawries for treason and felony;-were, in print produced jn to‘i|«*s«i, a 9 d (lie recipe thereof tmon 
however, ^exjrfessty excepted from the operation of the therceord.* So nl8oincr|nfeai caaes, the staiute? Gao, lV, , 
•tatiitos of Henry VI. Y* c. 64, s. 19, authorize the c*iu|fo upon ^ii*torv pfos;^tl |9 

Bot those latter enactments, which Were, properly «p^- defendant or w a want of adwfo!*i'' wf M 

higr, <1» ohly itotates ttmendmmt in atidont timea-^Cse a wrong ttodmon, to amend the indietotent er tofohaillil’ 

' ■ »I3 : 




afiooMii^ to tlO) tnilib; >ad> tkan to^ initO>d<rftM»flHairttoft^^a^ ilim^ l>Bii>g4i»at^y 

Opon the nMfitt of CMi M if no tach Ailat^ nleo Itad pelt, •: vote {OMMa itpaoMp anestjon^' l^t the ’#ordi^> 
hMo pleaded. > po»ed to be IIr ’Out etSH piftt wf tlie question.' W-^* 

It has beett niHn^ ahOTC, that in oneof nte early statutes midian fa catHed in ^ queatien, #hieh 

of AinalidiaOiii01Ienry VL c. 12) indii!tni6ntsantlbrhiiiiitil is veolly the'8aid0e'd^t^;is «text'pi|^' iwd^ of ooum agreed 
proseentidttaitlte expressly exneptal front its operation ; and to. Bm tf ^ ittotilm, * the^sn^ 

^U||h'tii<H^e is no sudi exoeptiem in^J||il^hiir statutes of outstUtd part <^ tlieriueatidh/'#tietpi^iyed. thrirords'^t 
Anendttent, or in the statutes of JeOiB^dt was fully e«ta- yrOre prd^wsed; flw antendiheut atl substituted, 'Si of 
hfiaihed bvthe general current ofit^^ties, that notvi^l* J|iM, and the inain question thus ;yii|iUf 
Dtandil^ those statutes, criminal plOiumga stand upon the tli^'lh pdntitf &et, the ameHdtaenra«|^t«tta}y is never ^ 
artne principles with respect toamwadiiient, as those to whidh atall. " ^ ^'fs-f <;i .:;.i .. 

all pleading wire eubieet at common low. With select Wlmn amendments are ihade in alhilr Heuse niMm a bSl 
to indictments, it was formerly considered that, as they atf wfaidh hbi passed the other, tho hiU, aajgpndeA must be 
found ^ntheoath’bf ajury^ there would be a mani^t sent back to the other House. Ihe ^ia of proceeding 
intpropiwy in making any alteration without their eah- between the Houses ih the case of such ameti&enuh ac- 
sent; hence it became a common practice, which is eon- cording to Mr. Hatsell, are as follows:—‘ 1 A. Either House 
tinii^ to the present day, from Teiy ancient times, to ask disagreeing to amendments made by the othur Sheidd 
the grand jury formally, at the time of their returning assign reasons, and all reasons must be delivered at a iotti- 
their bills into court, whether they consent that the court ference; 2^. If the reasons for disagreeing are held to be 
shall amend matters of form in the bills they have found, sufficient by the^bther House, that House anawari by mes- 
altering no matter of substance without thiii privity. But sage that they do not insist; 3dly. If held insul^^t, the 
it "is believed that instances of such amendments are ex- House at a conference say, that ijiey insist, o];,a^|a(e, and 
tremely rare, and are almost unknown in modern practice, give reasonsTor so doing.' It may be added, twWe almost 
It is now decided law, that criminal .informations, which do uniform praiiice in both Houses, when it is mWMed not to 
not depend ‘Upon the oath of a jury, may be amended by the insist upon the amendments, has been to move affirmatively 
court at any time before trial; thougu this was considered, ‘ to insist,' and t^en to negative that question. (See Hal- 
even so late as the time of |..ord Holt, to be a very question- sell's Precedentt, edit. I Sle, vol. ii., pp. 106-135, knd 186- 
abte point. A frequent failtnb,of justice by means of 207: and vol. iv., m. 5-14, 44-47, and242.) 
minute objections Was the aontpqucnce of this exclusion of AMENTA'CE.*, a'name sometimes given to a number 
criminal cases from-the beneficial operation of the statutes, of forest trees found chiefly in tho north of Europe, Asia, and 
and became a great reproach to the administration of tho America; the flowers of which arc arranged in a dense 
criminal law: to remove this evil, a kind of general statute of cvlindrical deciduous spike, called by botanists an amentum. 
Jeofails, applicable to criminal pleadings, was introduced ^uch are the poplar, the birch, the baxck the willow, the 
in 1826, in order, as the preamble states, * that the punish- oak, and many others. But as their genera are in fact oon- 
meni of offenders might be lew frequently intercepted in structed in very different manners, amentacom are morecor- 
consequence of technical niceties.' This statute (7 Geo. IV. rcctly se))arated, by modern botaniAs, into several different 
e. 64, 8. 20) provides that no judgment upon any indict- ordors,forwhich seeCueULintg*, SAl.iciNXJE,BBTtrLi.vs4l, 
ment or information, for any felony or misdemeanor, and Platank*. Tho form anientacem is, therefore, either 
whether after verdict or outlawry, or by confession, default, to be considered abolished, or os a collective name of all 
or otherwise, shall be stayed or reversed want of the these. 

averment of any matter unnecessary to be ^feved.' It then AMERCEMENT. Where courts of justice impose a 
proceeds to specify a varied of defects, both of omission and pecuniary punishment on offenders, the sum awarded to be 
imperfect Aatement, and enacts that an objection founded paid is termed a ^ne, or . an amercement, according to the 
on the oppearance of such defects upon the record shall not nature of the offence and the authority of the court. The 
have the effect of staying or reversing the judgment of the difference brtween these is not merely nominal, though per- 
court. haps at the present day it is not of much practical im}>ortance. 

AMENDMENT, in parliamentary proceedings, is an The remedy for the recovery of the amercement is by action, 
alteration proposed to bo made in the draught of any bill, or by distress on tlie personal property of the offender,- but 
or in the terms of any motion, under discussion. Although for a fine, the law has provided a process for securing pay- 
no member (except when the House is in committee) is inent, by arresting the person of the delinquent, 
allowed to sneak more than once upon the same question, Whbre the offence amounts to a breach of the peace, or to 
he may speak again upon the amendment, which is consi- a contempt of tho king's courts, or other similar misde- 
dere<l to be a now question;!' Sometimes an amendment is raeanour, a fine is the ordinary punishment, the amount of 
moved, the effect of which is entirely to reverse the sense of which is in the sole discretion of the judge: where the of- 
tiie original motion; hut whep this is the object, it is more fence is of a lighter character, or is the subject of a proceed- 
ttsual to move a negative. It not unfrequently happens,: ing in certain inferior aburts, tho party is punished by being 
however, that the amendment proposes to leave out all tho amerced, and is said to be in tniseticordid, or ‘ at the mercy 
Words of the original motion except the word ‘That,’ with of tho court In the latter case, the court has no furtlier 
which it commenced, and to substitute others in their place, authority than to adjudge that tome amercampnt shall be 
When a motion for the a(ljouTnmetrt,«f the House is made, intticted on the party; the amount of it is 1^ to be assessed 
it is always in the words * 'That the Houae do now adjourn;' (or, in technical language, qfeered) by persons whose eharac- 
and, if the motion be carried, tho House will a^oum to the ter is analogous to that of a jury. 

next sitting-day, unleM a resolution shall have been come Tho following examples may be selected to illustrate &ia 
to in a previouB part of the evening that at its rising it will sulnect:— ^ 

adjourn to some other pi^icular day. It is not competent, Tlie sum of money ordered by the superior judges ta 
therefore, upon the motion for adjournment to move on paid by way of penalty for the commission of atiy oriminal 
amendment vpodfyii^ any day to which the House shall acts, of which an offender has been foimd guiitys is a/nt, 
adjourn. It was |||lg a matter of dispute whAher, when and is sometimes dlso called a rantm, because it is im- 
an amendment tsks'^posed to a motion after the previous posed in lieu of corporal punUliment 
Question had been oliw proposed, it was necessary to with- So where the defenduit in a civil action had a verdict 
draw the previoiu qaestion before the amendment could be againA hnn for the coramiMion of a trespass, or any other 
put; but It was decided, by a vote of the House of Commons civil injury accompanied by force or viohmee, die court 
on die 16th March, 1778, that it was necessary firA to usually awarded that lie should pay a fine to the king over 
nrftbdraw the rnmion for the pilous qaestion. An amend- and altove the damages wtnefa ha waa 'liaUe to pay to the 
dwntmay he proposed upon fttf amendment, as well as upon injured party. But where there was a verdiot in an action 
^oi^i^al'Dl^ion. It is commonly said that the rule is, against the defendant for a breach of eontract, or Cthmstmi- 
flMpWment has been proposed, that tho amend- lar injury wholly independent <rf a^ imaginable fon» or 
nietttUliwpUt to the vote and then the main question; breach of the peace, the court awBadod* ami rtffi awards, 
lint tktA the mode coinmonly observed at public that he shad be om»v5«i,(in:ad4itisO'to d»4is«8l jiidgmouts 

nieetffigx, ii ritk cnctoUyt^praAice of Parliament Tb«re of dama|es, &a. payabki-lb plairriiffl) Md the proper 
-die gesAid fide ib< tmat the motion which has been first put person to assess the "imgwnt k stlia-'CWonCr fff the counl^Mh 

;8nd'«ecoildid,BlMdl‘*ilf«ys he the first put from the chair; which to action is V 

- tad taCbiii&l^t'wlKata amendment has been sropcsbit In aBswtkmsin wbi^ ^thgf fdalntiB fail* in esttdiliahhiig 
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Jus nglit,« iiiiitilu: «an(!si:^i^ent i< i^po^^oot aim w.,t|f[a 
^{wnalty of hw JuM ;, and tfau if in, ad||bdn.^^ forts 

wliiob n* bw to pay to ,tbo fi»<K!^|(ol ^ *; 

. It tboubi bn oMrred, bowev^’i tbf# aitboi^lp th« noodU 
of tegid^Bcenfegs «tfU canyon tWr facb tbc 

to tbw,,^^in<nniBtttl'j| iwwreed ^^ 

sueoCq^.dnfcnidant Uablo. in many .inite&cas 

fln^ ,,w , «mmcod>r&f bui jobitinatn 

ftiffn-iuft:- d«HWML,,y6t.,in;,fi,>a|.rac^»»», ncitiwf ..WwP*' 

ameroement is ever in fbct levied. In jome cases, tbe b>gi8>: 
latnM.;bu abcUsbod tb» nraetioe: io; ^eia. it baallmn 
effeotually. by dofuetude;'i fo tiiat selnje^vny 

mber imnal flnj||||f:ori,8memments 0 ^ ,nbw knovm. in our 
court% e^eepttbese which are imposed in tne execution of 
cwiu)inaljuiMi(«. , 

. The subject of amercements was formerly of suf&cient 
importaaoe to obtain a place in the provisions of the OaBar 
Caanyait, which enacts that they shall be equitably pro- 
portionct^ the magnitude of tiie ofibnco, ana sliall in no 
case bt^ excessive as to deprive thedffeiider of the means 
of liveltn^d. It is by analogy to the case of amercement 
that fihi&^|hougb not expressly named in jilagna Cliarta, 
are dwtufolb be constitutionally within its ipirit. so as_ to 
restrain witliin moderate and reasonable limits the discretion 
of the judges in imposing them. (See the Bill "f RighU, 
1 William and Mary ; Bacon's Abridgn^t, tit. Fines and 
Amereemmts; Blao^tone's Com., book iv., chap. 29.) 

AMERICA. The general description of this continent 
will be given under the following hetids:— 

I. Discovery. 

II. Short notices of what coasts have been sun’eyed. 

III. Its Physical Geography, o. North America; 

6. South America, 

IV. Man. 

V. Zoology of America. 

VI. Botany of America. 

VII. Chief Political Divisions and Foreign Settlements. 
I. During the latter part of the fifteenth century there 
was an ardent spirit of discovery in Europe, the principal 
object of which was to find a passage by sea to the East 
Indies. The Cape de Verde Islands, the Azores, much of 
the Western coast of Africa, and the Cape of Good Hope, 
wore sueeessively discovered by the Portuguese, and the 
probability of reaching India by sea was gradually becoming 
stronger. The states of Veniee and Genoa concentrated the 
commerce of Italy, but the overland trade with India was en¬ 
grossed by Venice. I n this state of things a proj ect was formed 
by Christopher Colomb, or Columbus, a citizen of the rival 
state of Genoa, to sail westward to the Indies,—an idea which 
show's Columbus’s knowledge of the figure of the earth to 
have been superior to the general notions of his age. He 
offered his services for this purpose to the governments of 
Genoa, Franco. England, and Portugal,by whom the proposal 
was successively rejected; butafter eight years, his offer was 
accepted by Ferdinand and IsalieSia, king and queen of 
the united kingdoms of Cnsti'o and Aragon. The expenses 
of the expedition were defrayed by the crown of Castile, 
the property of Isabella, and it was to the influence of this 
princess that the furtherance of Columbus's views appears 
to have been mainly owing. The expedition, consisting of 
three vessels, sailed from f^ain on the 3d of August, 1492; 
and on Friday, the 12 th October following, an island was 
descried, upon which Columbus landed on the same day. 
The islimd was named by him San Salvador, and is now 
otherwise known as Guanahani, one of the Bahama islands. 
Columbus titen visited.other adjacent islands, and proceeded 
to Cuba and Hayli, to which latter htf gave the name of 
Esponula. Here be left a few of his companions as the 
groundwork of a colony, and returned to Spain to procure 
ceinforcements. Tltii court was then at Barcelona, and the 
MitrancB of Columbus, with some of the natives,- end the 
gehl. the arms, and utensils, of the discovered islands, was 
.S triumph at once more striking and more truly glorious than 
that of any conqueror. In this voyage he had acquired a 
general knowleoge of the islands in the sea between North 
and South America, bat he had no notion that there was an i 
ocean between them And China; they were consider^^ as 

n ^ In^ from whwtoe ame tlw appdilation of West 
es, as well as that M Indiana, which has evw since 
Ahwn given jo the original inliablUitffls of the whede eon- 
tinmit of 'America. The success owColumbus now **#• 
jAb^.lbu-namt hC: Spsia eager to fimrard his designs, An<I 
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and i%tuiie. In thu vmage the prineip 
.fte.i«I,imA,pf;?lamsiBa, <j<»himhqs, F*i, 
tn Spairi^..^^^ apeusati^: had 

Bgiuhst hm! hF. jw enegiies., jiM axtoditioh 

.visit(Ml;;.ithB.;’^^&^,"tlm''..;and 'landed'^ 
::;tbe .cpasts;m jwh part of .Oo> 

himbia, Wpip rmt^lpg Espanaia. . sinia 

coyer^ jiptlh^ jf; Am$«ica, anAimdefj^etiil^^ 

the .islands, it was: the,,bard .fate of C^umbnii jj. na sapt 


t.fi;>urth voyage, and ratmaiiig.to Spaii^d|||| at 
dolidin 1506, having bad the glory maldng'me-balf jf 

the world known to the.other-i-a i^oty nntaiqted bynrusilty 

rapacity on his part, though the seaeph of goM was is¬ 
sued by the Spaniards with most unscritpulous avidity. 

Tlie success of Columbus soon gave encenu^sgement^io 
private adve^ters to the new wqrld, one of the flr^ of 
whom was Alonzo de Ojeda,'^ who, in .1499; .^owed the 
course of Columbus to the coast of Paria, and, standing to 
the west, ranged along a considerahle. extent of coast lieyoiM 
that on which Columbus hud touched, and thus ascertained 
that this country was part of the continent. Amerigo jes- 
pucci, a Florentine gentleman, accompanied Ojeda in this 
vovage, and having had wchief share in the direction of it, 
and having published an account of if on his netum, the 
country of which he oas siipposra to be the discoverer came 
gradually to be called by his'name, and by universaJ usage 
the name of America has been bestowed on this new divisimi 
of the globe. It is now too la£s to redress the injustice 
which has received the sanction of time. 

The finding of a now world in the west was an event at 
once extraordinary and unexpected; it was accidental, 
because the object of Columbus was a western passage to 
India; nor are there any reasons for believing that the in¬ 
habitants of the old world had, at any previous time, the 
slightest approach to a knowledge of the western eontinent, 
unless the all^d discovery of Greenland, by the Norwe¬ 
gians, in the ninth century, hb so considered. Iliey lud 
gradually reached tlie Shetland and Faroe Islands, and ad¬ 
vanced to Iceland, hi all which they hod planted colonies, 
and they certainly arrived either at Greonland, or some 
other part of the Ivigh latitudes of the North American 
continent, and made settlenients there also: bat it does 
not appear that this gave the Europeans any notion or 
suspicion of the existence of a new continent s^tehing 
so far from north to south, and this Norwe^n dis¬ 
covery is a very different thing from discovery ip the 
southern latitudes. Part of Asia, Europe, and Africa 
constituted the earth knownvto th#:antionts; to this world 
alone all antient traditions'and writings have reference; 
and to it were confined all .enterprises of gain or ambition, 
and all philosophical speculations. The discovery of Ame¬ 
rica, thereforo,^ wa8 the opening of a new field to wealth, 
glory, and knowledge. Its influence upon the old wwhl 
has been, perhaps, scarcely less important tlian thatof .tho 
old world upon the Qcw, and the memory of the immortal 
Columbus will be hold in perpetual honour alike by the old 
continent which gave him birth, and by the new one, which 
ought to have borne his name. (See. Robertson's America, 
and Washington Irving's Columbus.) 

Although the island of St Salvador was discovered, as 
already stated, in J492, the existence of the continent of ■ 
South America was not ascertained by Columbus until 36 th 
May, i498. Now, almost a year Ueforq^via., on 24th Jupo, 
1497, tiio coast of North America had Tieen reached by «n 
English vessel, commanded by Giovanni Gabcito, or Gabqt, 
a Venetian, settled in Bristol, who undertook an expeuilhm 
in company with his son Sebastian, and explm*?!; prolong 
line iff the North American coast <For tiae dwoovpiwa of 
the two Cabots, and as to t^fr ootniwi'atlyo jgenoy. pi^ the 
article Cabot.) In 14afi, J%^stuin:Cajal, in another ex- 
p^tion, visited Newfoundland, In .1304, Giptar Gortereal. 
a Portuguese, touched at Eabriidori im4 ^p» was aeoi- 
dentally discovered by a 'PjBfbaguaee fleet imdor (hd'ral, 
whioh hod bemi jtted.m]d.,.m[ {nirpoHs of trade wd oon- 
Quert intlto tnni(pj||uq^ of the suceess of Vae» df» 

Gaimh who hs4 .rwetttlj the passage, |o tt» 

East Iridiea iby thw Co^ of Good Hope, (See AajjhtJA, 
0^ m» .pwviac# of ,Ti^. 
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C»pe de V»la to tbe Gulf of Doiien, wa» fli«t visited by dispatobed Ciqi||!taa Rawin «WB^ pf tbe tterth-WWt pW W f >t 
Bastidaa, a Spaniard, in VsOl, Yucatan was discovered by wboentered lJ(cta|mt«!#a|^ a))dniaid>edlatitudet6'‘iiOTUl. 
Diaz de Solis and Piiuton in 1508, and Floiidd by Poboe but returai^ di^ ««iKtwii»i-of dbaw^ In 

de Leon in 1512. In the same year, Sebartian Gabot I818,tbe AdiniHi%y4iif|^tiiAi«dLienlei)anlrBnyintlMsanie 
reached the bayi since called Hudson’s Bay. The Popifie, direeti0i o»d his «ieoees';fiM'>iO bill^^ ^at he^^ 
or Southern Ocean, was first seen from the mountain tops 30° ofViMptMgibtde’Mond any lmMi^l^i^t(»^4is<!<>VGMd 
near Panama. Iw Balboa, in 1513; an4> two years after, a tlmKortbGSiorKian MaAdib<ea|#llWaM^iUt beW 
landing: was effected on the south-east >boast of South b^, (lnd<t»i|di»«sly eittAbljiM'^^i%<$1[Mb« ohuten^ 
America, about the mouth of the RiodH la Plata, by Do' ^ Peliw Sea. ; Gaptab»« *3Pg?y «ttd 

Solis, who, as well as several of his‘crew, was killed, tnellbveyago in ISai. h^ wihuffdd|n Melvilte Islai^ wiftt* 

roasted, and eeten by the natives. The Spanish Mvem- ^outnirthw success. ■nCdpiain Parry midaa<iUrd expedition 
ment, which had been foremost in discovery, was the first In 1824. wintering Prince Rent's Ittlat, but lOH one 
also to make conquests in America, early in the sixteeiith| his shins, and wea, upon the wlsne, T^ 

century. Fernando Cortez was dispatched to suhdug; expediuon of Lieutenant Franklin and'jEw^i^ardtea, in 
Mexico, the most powerful state in the new continent; 1820, t%th© Arctic Sea, and the second expedition in 1825 , 
and very rich and extensive. Notwithstanding the efforts to the mouth of Mackenzie River, and thence by sea towards 
of its chief, Montezuma, it soon fell under the dominion of tho north-west extremity of the continent, mode tome sM- 
Spain, and this conquest was followed by another almost tion to our knowledge of the coast of diia Polar Sea, bud 
equally valuable—that of Peru, whose subjugation to the also extended our information as to the climate and pre- 
Spanish yoke was effected by Pizarro. The French now ductions of these Ajctio regions. The olgeot 'Cvptain 
began to participate in tile zeal for adventurSt and in 1524, Beechey's voyage to Behring's Straits, in 1825,.t^^ltb meet 
an expedition was dispatched by Francis 1., under Giovanni the expedition of Franklin, which wag not ; he 

VerazzaBo, a Florentine, who surveyed a line of coast of relumed without furtlier discovery titan theij|^ition by 
seven hundred leagues, comprising the United States and survey of a new and extensive line of const to thb g^graphy 
port of BritMh America. But in 1508 Aubert, a French- of the Polar Regions. It only remains to refer to the Polar 
man, had already discovered the St. Lawrence river. Jacques voyages, particularly those of Scoresby, between 1808 and 
Cartier, also a Frenchman, in 1534, nearly circumnavigated I8'.'2, and that of Captain Parry in 1827, who reached the 
Newfoundland, and entered the Gulf of St. Lawrence. In latitude of 82° 40''north. The private expedition of Captain 
his seeotnl voyage, the next year, Cartier sailed up tho St. Ross left England in 1829, and has not been heard of 
Lawrence, to the habitation of Hochelagen, near the site since. All the discoveries, either in the Polar regions or 
of Montreal, and brought oway a native king to France, towards the north-west, have been arrested in their progro.«s 
The coast of California, on the west side of the northern by cither fixed or moveable ice, and the question of the ex- 
division of the continent, was discovered by Ximene.s, a isteiice of the north-west passage is still unbilled. There 
pilot, who had murdered Mendoza, a captain, dispatched is an account of a pretended voyage round the northern ox- 
by Cortez on a voyage of discovery ; tlie gulf of Cali- tremities, written by 1.. Ferrer Maldonado, and alleged to 
fornia, or sea of Cortez, was first entered by Francisco de have been performed by himself in 1588, but it is considered 
Ulloa. another captain sent out by Cortez, in 1539. The unworthy of credit; the fact at present is that no one h,as 
Spaniards subsequently undertook several unsuccessful ever sailed round America on the north, nor, if the passage 
voyages, but they did not abandon their Impes, and at were discovered, could it be of any eommereial utility, 
tho close of the sixteenth century, Sebastian Viscaino For an account of discoveries made Iw the Danes on the 
advanced along the coast of New Albion its far as the east coast of Greenland in 1829, see Journal of the Royal 

Columbia River. During the reign of Henry VIII., at Geogrrmhical Society, fat . 

tempts were made by the English to find the north-west If. 'The following are the parts of the American coast that 
passage to India, without success; and in the next reign, have beemsurveyed. 

Sir Ilenry Willoughby failed in search of a north-east pas- Tho river and gulf of St. Lawrence are now in the murse 
sage. Three successive voyages in search of the north-west of being surveyed in a very elaborate manner by Captain 
passage were made in the next reign, by Martin Frobisher, Bayfield. 

who, in 1576, and the two following years, explored Labra- Newfoundland was surveyed by Cook, and the east side 
dor and Greenland, hut without any further result. Among has since been accurately laid down by Captain Bullock, 
our early north-west voyages of discovery, may he men- Nova Beotia has been surveyed by Mr. Dc.s Baires and 
tionsdf those of Davis, in 1585; of Weymouth, in 1602; of Mr. Lockwood. 

Knight, in 1606 ; of Hudson, in 1610 (from whom is named The West Indies are now in course of being surveyed by 
the groat inland sea called Hudson’s Bay and the river of Captain R. Owen. 

New York); of Button, in 1612; and of Bylot and Baffin, in 'There has been no complete survey of the coast of the 
1615, from the latter of whom Baflln's Bay has been named. United States. 

After this year, there seems a pause in the progress of The survey of the coast of Brazil has been ably executed 
nortliern discovery ; but. in the mean lime, colonization in by Admiril Roiissin. 

North America had heon begun by England. >Sir Humphry The Rio dc la Plata has been surveyed by sundry English 
Gilbert was the first to attempt it, though he merely took officers. Hey wood, Foster, &e, 

formal possession of Newfoundland, in 158J; his half-brother, Tho coast to the south of that river is now undergoing a 
the celebrated Sir Walter Raleigh, in tS84. dispatched an survey by Captain Fitzroy. 

eX|iedition which discovered the country then called Virginia, The coasts of the Ticrra del Fuego, the Strait of Maggl- 
and he made several attempts to colonize it, without effect, hatuis, and the coasts of the continent north of the strait, on 
The colonies of Virginia and New England were rcepcc- the cast side as' far as to about 50° S. lot., and on the west 
lively planted in 1607 and 1620, under .lames 1., and it is nearly up to 48'* S., have been lately surveyed by Captain 
not a little remarkable that one hundred and six yeans Pliilip Parker King. 

elapsed after Nortli America was first visited by Cabot, before The west coast, ^om the part opposite to the north of 

a single Englishraati had effectually settled in the country. Mexico downwards, was all long ago surveyed by the Spa¬ 
rer the progress of dLscovery on the jtorth-west shores of niards, but wants re-examining. Cook, in bis tiiird voyage, 
America, the English accounts of Cooke, Clarke, Meares, surveyed from Cape Gregory in 44° N. lot. to the Icy Cape, 
and Vancouver, and the narratives of the Russians, Behring which he placed in 70° 44'N. lat.; and Vancouver after- 
and Tshirikow, may be referred to. The journey of Samuel wards surveyed ftora 38° 15' N. lat. to 45° 40' N. tat. 
Heartie, to tho Copper-mitiq River, froth Hudson’s Bay to The portion of BeWng’s Straits from 05° 50'N-lat. to 
the Northern Ocean, in '2°> which terminated in 67° 5' N. lat., including I^tzebue’s Sound, wit» surveyed by 

177?, was important in showing’ the fallacy of the suppo- Kotzebue; anil Captain Beechey has since SXoouted a more 
sitiiln that entertained of, the extension of the continent extensive survey of the same coast, teginniM at Point Rodney 
in towards the Pole, Hearne having been in 64“ 35' N, lat., and terminating vrith' ftjnt Barrow (the 

thefiiflft to reach theshorcof the Arctic Ocean. In 1793, Alex- farthest print seen) in 71° 25' N,Jid. ahd 156° 10'W. long. 
anderMtekenzto reached the Arctic Ocean,latitvMe 69°, and III. The external form of Aliheriha , presents, in maito 
in ahother eicpediQon crossed to the Pacific by lanA being the respects, a contnsst ,|p.^at of the (rid contiromt Viewed 
first person wao had pe|e^ted from sea to sea acrq« the mass as an eatire region• leng^hed figure, of whieh 
of tire continent. After thii^ there was another pause in the the greater diameter uf inelined to tho equator: the whole 
annals of discovery, tmtil, in 1818, the British government conwrent is the longest oontinnous mast of land tot to 
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irtwhdiing froBMhe nortiiem foy ocei^into { ttpOB«^ ttva(«^iiiib^ 
thecolarsgums Qf^ MUtb.^ TiMS contii^&eoBqwiddof fi»in about tile to tbe IQStb degteb ef weet lonil^ 
t»fo fW«t ipeuiMt^ UBtted byrfS hme ij& :froiu:C^en^^ -l!%e extent of surface tea been Vanowd^ 

whaler TO «Bmi^ iti «TO,o* a»8 pito!fi*e w^ sTOted. Heetol bne eiven tt' at 17,303,000, and B*&i «t 

it ia conijTO^_TOiB^o renmblanoe to.tbe iatbotiu belireen 14,62jt;00b square miliMr but in every eatimate eUawenoe’ 
Adcioa 'P»e iapWaiKnv ^ New innat W made for the’unceetain^ of the northern Uiniui,>«^ 

ia «ftTO.^W«d to .A>nerH», does not refer 4o 4i^ edmifere' ' ,put atm imperfeotiMuaintance with the form and position of' 
tive «TO*of tbe'ITOTOnti]fotiti,,4lF tlfe timeof ti^iraupposad' wme ocnifts. lM!l||^s makes tlfe area-Ibout 14,219j967 
oMTOianoe above ^ oeeant but to the ^ro^olojfpi^tord^;' *aquare miles, noijiil^dmning the i^nda, to wlneh he as^ 
of out kaotrlsdge. \ h , - * ,; * , ' siKnsanBteaofabaut98,660 square'»nfl»8> iiiliich » c«r'’ 

7ho OoitlMni extremitfea ,of ^Lmeiicai as already atatbdi ; tainly too little. 7lm most southern point i^ Qape iiinn,' 
have bean but partially aaeertfened, aad'ferhen we reflect " near the island of Tierra del Fuego. The two ^eat non. 
on the natuiie loy Sea, it is diifieult to believe that Xions which are called North and Srath America aredivmed 
navigatore oaa iirar einlere he full exteht. On tb^ east, %y the great mediterranean sea sometimes called the Oo« 
Amerioa is wndied by the Atiantki, and on the wn8|by the lumbian Arehwelagn, and united in 0° N. lat. by t^e isthmu* 
Paciflo ooean. Its length from the northern latitude of 70° of Panama, wliich in the narrowest place is not more than 
to 66° south latitude, inav be oonsidered as exceeding 9000 tliirty miles wide. North Amerioa comprehends ah that 
miles, though it cannot be accurately stated; its breadth part of tlie Now World which lies north of the isthmus of 
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PuiamAt snil extends to tbe Potor Regions. Its OMton Bet«eent1te^g|itttdM ^47^ and 60 ^ lhe>«ost eoBst<ef Nortii 
extremis «oi tbeoosstc^ labrador is and its western, Ametwi is fdM^nglyJsreKuiar, pmsentinK a great tiwa 
on ^hnngs S^ts, in about 168“ W» lon^tude. ber iof islbndsrsome ofiSonjaderable Wctent, and forming 

a. The form of North America has sometimes beencoiUT with the tnaih'Hind tmniereus ba)« and creeks. Farther 
par^ to that of a triangle, with the vertex terminating at north wt ’find bet^^ Prinoe WiHiam's 

the ssthnius of Panama, and the base determined ^by the SofviHd an. extensivd pesdnonla/wniiiM about 
shores of Bte Frozen Ocean. It may he.gicwe U> the piir.' from north-east tosouth-west; 4uid|reii^|i^thts the still more 
pose to remark that, as a general law,''-^ breadth of the' remarkable long narrow |iwnauht of'^fHsbfca, or Alyasfca, 
cmtinent diminishes southwards to the .tkthmus of Panama'' .^nning-in o wniilar dirdetion ibr abovit'<4ohltle the distance, 
from the latitude 6f 50° north. The extent of coast is voiw Bith these peninsulas, have Ateep me)»eoastS ; lined with 
great, owing to its form: the length of coast from Hti^ islands and rocki. <rhe: stcaits which tfi^. their name fbom 
son's Straits to the Plbrida Cliannei is about 4800 mile8i the navi^tor Bohting separateA^ ^m America by a 
and measured from the Florida Channel along the inland coinp^tiveiy niigrow channel of ab&tl8M^es ii( width, 
sea to Panama, about 4500. The whole length on Thongh tho groat mountain-chain ylnim riihg,from the 

Fociftc sMo to Behring's Straits (including the Gulf of extrend^of North to the extremity of South Awieiica, ex- 
Califomia) has been roughly given at 10.600 miles. The periences two depressions or breaksat the istbmns-(rf'’PitBama, 
extreme north and liortb-eastern coasts we do not attempt wc cannot consider the two continental masses as sepai^ 
to give. 'The area of North America is stated to he rather in their character. They form one mass with many kthktng 
greater than that of South America. characteristics in common, ^uth America has; ,the; form 

' The coast of North America is more indented by seas and of an irregular triangle, of which we may name u $fae three 
large inlets on the eastern than on tho weatorn side. On points, the isthmus of Panama, Cape St. Roque strieBJr 
the east side proceeding from north to south, we have Baf- tho most eastern point), 6° 28' S. lat., 3.5® and 

fin's Bay and Hudson's Bay; tho latter, a kind of inland the island of Capo Horn, 56“ S. lat., 67“ 20' w^lwiig. 
sea larger than the Baltic, runs far into the mass of the The, great extent at its sea-coast is determined by its 
land, and tends to break the continuity of the immense peninsular foni., and in this, as well as in the altsonce of all 
breadth of the continent. Davis’ Straits and Baffin's Bay, very great indentations of the ocean, if presents soma re- 
with the Icy Ocean, may be considered as separating semblance to Africa; but it also presents the striking eon 
Greenland and the Polar lands from the American conti- trast of more continuous and elevated mountain-chains, and 
nent, to which Greenland can scareely be considered as a more complete dovclopemcnt of its water system. Tho 
belonging. The Bay ofBt. Lawrence, and the great river extent of coast that it offers to tho inland sea and the At- 
itself, wim the chain of enormous fresh-water lakes running lantic, is roughly estimated at about 16,000 miles: the coast 
far into the interior, form one of the most striking features washed by the Pacific is about 5800 miles. The extreme 
of this continent, and one which exercises a most powerful southern points of South America, and the. southern coast 
influence on its climate and its capabilities as an habitation on the Pacific, bear some analogy to the horth-w'est coast 
for man. Hudson's Bay with the Atlantic and Gulf of St. of North America in their irregular outline, and the num- 
Lawrence bound on three sides, the extensive and inhos- ber of islands that lino it. Tierra del Fuego, though so- 
pitable peninsula of Labrador. The most southern point of parated from the mainland bjr a narrow and most irregular 
the peninsula of Nova Scotia, with Cape Cod, the termi- arm of the sea, must l)e considered, with its ajqiendagcs of 
nation of the most eastern projection of the State of Massa- barren islands and rocks, as the real termination of the 
chusetts, may be considered as marking dha openmg and continent. From this point advancing northwards along the 
the limits of a great gulf, of which the Bay of Fundy is the coast of the Pacific, we find it studded with almost innu- 
funnel-fonned termination.-^' The coast of America, between merable islands, some of considerable extent, separated by 
the Bay of Fnndy and the Gulf of Mexico, is not marked by countlc.sschannels. (Sec Charts of Ct^. King'«late Surreys.) 
any very considerable indentation, except the Chesapeake This islilil coast extends as far norm as the Chiloo Arohi- 
Bay, which runs from south to north aliout 180 miles, with pclago, 42® S. lat. South of the lat. of 40®, it is remarked that 
an average breadth of about thirteen miles. Cape Hatteras the mountains press close on the shore, instead of leaving 
in North Carolina may be considered, in connection with a space between their base and the ocean, ns is the case in 
Cape Florida to tlie south, and Cape Cod and the aouthcm the parallels north of 40®. The sea thus insinuates itself 
point of Nova Scotia, as dividing the Atlantic coast south within the mountains, detaches island masses, and makes 
of the St.'Lawrence into threx; great divisions. The more many deep creeks, somewhat resembling the.y'ord.v on Uie 
paitteular description of the Atlantic coast south of the Bay coastqf Norway. The rest of thcicoast of South America 
of Fundy belongs to t)^ article United Statss. presents no indentations that require a notice in this gene- 

If the islands that irregular liqe lie stretched in ral sketch, except the great bend that takes place about the 

front of the Gulf of Mexico ana the Caribbean Sea wore latitude of tho lake Titicaca, cotr^ponding to a change in 
united witli one another and with the main land—b state of the directimi of the Andes; with the Gulf of Guayaquil and 
things that we have no difficulty in imagining to have once the Bay of Panama, 

exiitM—w'e should have a largo internal sea analogous to The mountain system of the Americas is remarkable fbr 
the Mediterranean, If it be doubted if this sea was ever presenting tho longest line of elevated smfaco in the world, 
closed like the Mediterranean, we cannot doubt tliat the The Andes which may be traced from the extreme rocky 
islands which now line its eastern limits, have lieen hacked islands, forming part of the system of Tierra del F'uego, run 
and broken into smaller pieces by the,action of the ocean, along the western side of the continent at a compartitlvcly 
Between the tenth degree of north latitude, which is near short distance from the const iSee Andes,] Though this 
the island of Trinidad, and the twenty-fifth of north lati- chain experiences two depressions, as wc have stated, id the 
tmH (the southern extremity of Florida,) we find the eastern isthmus of Panama, another chain, perhaps a continuation, 
hmits of this great inland sea; but as we advance into immediately rises again, and continues its course tietween 
it towards the west we find it scooped out into various the inland sea and the Pucifle. spreading out in hHtaico into 
basins, each of whidi, with their winds and currents, will re- extensive tab]e-land(> crowned by elevated volctmic peakk, 
quire a separate description. TbeGulf of Mexico is on the (Orizaba and Popocatepetl are above 16,000 feet high,) and 
N.W. ; and on the south, tlm Gulf of Honoukas, and what continuing in its main line a general course N.N^,, at* 
is sometimes called the Caribbean Gulf or Sea, comprehend- much greater distance from the Pseifle than the Andes 
mg tlie Bay of J^rira and the dwp indentations of the of South America. Tho part of this range when it is 

within the limits of the United State, is known the name 
of the Becky mountains, and in the north-west tefritm-y is 
sometimes called the (BupMwayon rangefe^he termina¬ 
tion of this range is at tW FrosenOoSa^:^ the west 
side of the Maclumsie Bjver.f after the llftieth^rsdlel of 
latBude the elevatim '4i^,ep|iriderablei The whole 
length is not less thjgii Tim <*ain which ex¬ 
tends from tho tebld not run north¬ 

ward in a line so tifBiifr jfflt#]lte>AadM of the routhem 
continent, Abiwt j^ffilpiihli^^ 'N, tt dividei into several 
branched ThempMMiti|f]^hwflieh, whiiffi isilmt 
: sidetwle elevation, is m WJtolMrh course bmlwn tlden^ 


nonnern coast of Soutli America. The Archipelago, which 
the great inland sea of the Americas presents, is one of tte 
mos^xtensive and intores^M in the world. The Gulf of 
Meiw, nested in by the p^mnsulas of Florida ®nd YueS- 
tan, ‘Wd western side of the island of Cuba, is tiie 

most ttoptetent part of this inland sea. 

T!w; western coast of North America presents no very 
Blid extensive indentatious of the coft&t Mwe udvftnce 
not^wards item the Bay of Panama, till wel^- to the 
immenM tSfttlf of Oalitornia. about 800 mile* end 

fronHil^ to eighty ntdas iit average widtli, Mned by the 
maiPliB and Uie limg naitow peninsula df California. 
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Vy the AioM Nette dife^tl, 

fotminf the ]|^ of ^ : ift tibds 

next oriti coatee, it a®t*vef w bet#eea the 

Sabine yrith other en^l rivenTthst alter theuulf of Mtexiee, 
and the tohior .effiwttle: of the Rio'^-I^ Iaver,>a 

tributary to the .is ^^e .ra^ trf tiilie, 

which otowee the jL«)^Bi|Bs,ihd atweiua state ^ Mis 

-.'it. .iis : 


the tha runniii^i the otW way to the AUtntie, sometimes 

towa^f the cpiiAuenee ^of through iPl^ tDost eastern el>am|, €f Aj^hi- 


tmd ^Rihabl^ eQ^nhed beyond ^ slight elevatum 

towarw lake Suitor; l%e general dir^ti^ of the Ozark 
correspond* to met of the A.ppatachian oKaihl l,|' 

The main jniUMraUed title Sierra Madr# running ipfth 
from the platnauVOuanaxuato to the high tabloiktt<b''«f 
New Mexno; sjpe^s out to a great extent east athdNrest, 
and contains several parallel ebains of mountains, formittg 
longitudinal vaUeya bite that in which the Rio del Norte 
runsi This mountain s^’stem; in ik ihrther course, sepa- 
rales the-hasiii of the i^at Missouri and its atiluents from 
the wato^iithat flow into the Gulf of iCalifornia and the 
meifle. these western streams, the almost unknown 
Rb Colotad%,'which enters the Bay of Calit'ornb, and the 
Oregon, ot^roat Columbia River, are the chief. From the 
level of thewississippi River, as we advance Westward to¬ 
wards the great dividing line, tlio OTuntry rises in irregular 
terraces, and in planes of small inclinations, so that the 
main mass of the Rocky Mountains does not present to 
the spectator any remarkable features of grandeur, at 
least none corresponding to its actual elevation. But 
between 36° and da”, there are several points of tho Rocky 
Mountains always covered with snow, and the mean tempe- 
Ritnre of these elevated regions within the territory of the 
United States if ;3lery low. The Big Horn, Spanish Peak, 
and James' Peak are estimated to be about 11,000 feet 
above tlie level of the sea. 

Of the connexion and character of the mountain-masses 
in North •America, which lie west mf the main muss, we 
have but very imperbet information. A western branch, 
sometimes called the Cordillera of Sonora, stretches from 
the plateau of Guanaxiuito towards the nortborn point of 
the Gulf of California, about 33“ N. lat. The long narrow 
peninsula of California has also a chain of hills or moun¬ 
tains, running througbait in a north-west direction, and 
supposed to Vie attaeheofe some point of the Sierrlpiladre. 
Some arc of ojHuioh that the mountains of the Sierra 
Madre terminate about latitude 33’, (though it is certain 
that even tmrth of that (loint there is a high table-land,) 
and that the Rocky Mountains, in which the Oregon has its 
rise, ore to !» considered as a continuation of the Californian 
range. But it is, jierhaps, more probable, that the range 
which is traversed by the Columbia River in the lower,part 
of Us eeursc, is the continuation of the mountains of CkU- 
ioniia. From the noetbem extremity of the Gulf of Cali¬ 
fornia to the termination the coast at the Icy Sea, we are 
only imperfectly acqutnhted with tlieso. high lands that are 
often seen at no great distance from the shbre, and some¬ 
times rising up mm it likp Alpine masses. There is, pro- 
bafaly, a continuons range from the mountains of California 
foHowing the windings of tlie coast into tlic peninsula of 
AiyaskaI whiehi fin a proper point of view, will admit of a 
better tbmparison with the Andes than the chain of the 
Rocky Mountains. In some part of the north-west coast 
these Ocean Alps me to the Might of between 14,000 and 
16,000 feet. Mount Fairweather and Mount Mias, near :the 
parallel of 60° north, rise respectively to the height of 
13,884 036 feet. 

Uve maintain system of the eastern ^de the North 
American eontinegti called the Amialachian, stretches from 
about thn 34° of latitude nortliwa^ to the banks of the St. 
Lawrence. Ae far norlb as the Hudson, its direction is 
pretty nearly from S.W. to N.E. In its southern pnrts, in the 
states of AiabaOiu and Tennessee, it is at its greatest dis¬ 
tance from the Atiantio, hot eontinually approaches nearer 
as it rana nor^*tiU it is trawersed by the.Hudson River, 
where it % a hm Mached by the tide-water. Here it takes a 
turn more tolhe north through VeBnont iJnd New Happ^ 
shite 5 in which lattei stole it aUipiwkito greatest elcvatiori? 
In the WMte mountains of.^j 

>unt about Ri, *4 6200 fb^ 


Mount 'Waidiiiigten, 
high, though if does not Bp[ 
bntn^, imt lobim mftier li^ 

' IIM A^aiaohhm systenW coBi 
doOl not ooneiet of a aut^ dhaih, 

j* • 
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to tlie man 


ip, 

ito IbU ex 




geyeral c^uuns piirtiJiBl to one k«_»rfv— -av-'-Tsw 

meteibeive Iphigtt^SMniiuleyB lach as thatoLSltolitol^oiiKm , 
Vu’giiiia. 0See APFAXitCRiAiv MotiNTArtts.'] This nsfim-' 
tain syetom, whiofa is about IShomiles lon^, tortns them^ , 
striking chaXaeteristio ^ the Af saitie portion of the Uni^.' 
Stotes, ebnteiuing thh'totoces of nianertius rlveis, whwh'on 
the bne'tode conti^iiMeir waters to the Mississippi, and 


hut we ftlequentiy 
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chian sy stem. 1^ passa^ apparently rent in the'iitoomaink. 
I^ough the height of the range south of Ithe HndsO^iS 'te- 
botfidaralile, rarely exceeding the elevation of 30u0 Ibet, 
yet, from its continuity, and the surfabe which it covers, this ' 
moontoin system is a most importont ekment'injtho'clfma- . 
tology of the United States^ For ai more detaitod view 
of this portion of the oontinent, see Appalachiaiv Moun¬ 
tains and United Status. ' ' 

The great valley of the Mississippi dnuns a surface per¬ 
haps inierior to tliat of no riva on the glbfae. The Sources . 
of the main stream, the Missouri, are ascertohied to be 
in the Rocky Khnnitoins, about 44° N. lat. : but the Yetloiw- 
stone. Which is really Ae main bratudi of Ae Missouri, 
rises in 48° N. lat. * The sources of the Mississippi, though 
an inferior stream, have not been ascertained till lately. 
Mr. Schoolcraft, in the year 1832, found Aat the Missis¬ 
sippi originates m a lake, at the elevation of aboUt 1360 
feet above the Atlantic, and computed to be 3160 miles 
from Ae ocean, following the wmdings of the stream. We 
are not able to state the latitude and longitude of the source. 

To form a correct view of the character of the vast con¬ 
tinent of North America, we must consider the chain of tho 
Rocky Mountaius as its chief axis. Sloping down from this 
range to' the Facilic (at least within the limits of the United 
Stotes), we find an extensive region drained by rivers that 
run into the great 'ocean. East of the Rocky Mountains 
lies the great central valley of the Mississippi, perhaps the 
largest and xe^rtainly the most interestmg viulcy in the 
world; its eastern boundary is tho Appalachian mountain 
system, its southern boundary is the Gulf of Mexico, and ito 
northern limit ^f|ho level of the great lakes. From the 
Rocky Mountains to the bed of j^e Mississippi we have a 
slojie, which, as to length, bears i sdimlar proportion to thb 
height of tiro Rocky Mountains that the shorter slope from 
tile Alleghanjr system to Ae Mississippi bears to the heigllt 
of its mountains. The slope firom the Appalachian to the 
Atlantic is, according to the same law, shorter than Aat from 
the Rocky Mountains to .tho Ftonflc. Thus we have three 
great wat^ systems south of Ab line of the Canadian lakes. 
Oil Ac Pacific, the chief rivers are the— XSaltth in 

Miles. 

Oregon, with numerous large branches , . 1 ( 1 (^ 

The Rio Colorado . , , . unknowB 

Inthe oeli^isti valley we lla^e'^'tlie great Missouri, 
with its affluent fheMbsissippt. and numerous oAer Itreams 
of great lengA i— » Mii«. 

Missouri to its confluence wiA Ae Mississippi , 3600 

Mississippi to its confluence Wkh Missouri < , 1300- 

Mississippi from the- 4M>nlluetice of the Missouri to r ^ 
its moutli .. , , , . . . . .1265 

Entering on the wiii^ side— 

The Arkansas * . 2600 

Rio Roxo (Red River) . .'y , , 1300 

On the east— 

■Ohio to the junction of Ac Mississippi . . 980 . 

Missouri to the outlet in the Gulf or Mexico . 4265 

These lengAs are given according to Darby, It will lie 
Observed that the length of the Mississippi, as here given, 
fails very for short of what is stated above. 

SuiA are a few of the mightyrivers that water Ais ex- 
tensiiW vidley, which presents perhaps one of the most 
striking feaAtes on the fhee of the earth. From north'16 
souA its length is not less than ySOO miles, stket^ng flQm 
regions of almost perpelual coMtow A** Whcmth of 

Louisiana. We see from an Amunim||fsi|mc'Asd^ 
souri hAs been iiavigsted Ais ySBw^tnai^by. 
engaged in Aenorth^estc^ trade, Ac men A of Ae 

Yelimv-stoito lUror to St, Lmtis. 

When Am|^R wait, disenverod, one continuous' forest 
spread from wist to Mat, from the shores of the Atlantts 
over the Af (limluau system, and descended into the.valtew 
of A© Jaksto^i. ' ftom the Gulf of St. Lawrence kad ' 
the # Ae gnat hAes, this unintmrnpteid miu» x>f' 


V<a)I,-3K 



vef^tation reached the ahcres of the Gulf of Mexico, and 
extended even west of the main stream of the MiMiesijpi>i. 

• This ocean of woods, still in the for greater part exMiig, 
may be considered as about 2000 mites in length, with a 
mean hteadlh of 1000, and oomprising 2,000,000 of sguam 
milea, and limited either by the Atlantic Ocean, the^hlf of 
Mexico, or by naked interior plains,’ ,fl>arby"8 P'teio qf the 
Vnit^ Slates, p. 357.) These interior plains are 

found west of the Mississippi on the high lands as we id- , 
.yanoe we.stward. Here tfe conie to extensive steppes 
devoid of trees, parched in summer by scorching heat, and 
over which in winter the winds from the Rocky Mountains 
sweep with an intensitj’ of cold almost beyond belief. Tiie 
spacious and dry plains of the Texas and the upper regions 
of Arkansas present a character analogous to the high 
plateaus of the Asiatic continent, and here the white man 
adopts those pastoral habits which are the only mode of life 
suited to the regions which ho occupies. Stretched along 
the base of the Rooky Mountains, with an average width of 
five or six hundred miles, we find a country, which is em¬ 
phatically called the desert; a country lying between the 
Ozark Mountains, and the Rocky Mountains, as far nortli as 
41° at least. The lower parts of the Mississippi valley witli 
a portion towards the north, are still covered with a dense 
forest, spread interminably like an ocean. 

The prairies of Ibe Mississippi valley are found both on 
the oast and west side of the channel of the river; prairies 
exist also in the State of Alalrama. They are extensive, 
elevated, and generally irregular tracts, M'ithout trees, though 
sometimes capable of proflucing them, covered in the spring 
with countless (lowers and long grass, and often possessing 
a deep ricli .soil. Sometimes on the west side of the Mis¬ 
sissippi they exhibit on their surface a salt efflorescence ; 
incrustations of pure salt, covering the ground like ice, 
are seen m the upper valley of the Canadian river, one ^ 
of the tributaries of the great Arkansas. 

The rivers that enter the Atlantic along the eastern slope 
of the Appalachian, though in themselves of great im¬ 
portance, are inconsiderable when compared with the great 
rivers of the Pacific slope, and those of the Mississippi valley. 
They will be found particularly described under their several 
heads. 

The basin of the Mississipin which has been des(!ribcd as 
extending from the G>ilf of Mexico to l;he neiglihourhocil of 
Lake Sujwrioi-, has no mountain barrier cm the north. But 
here we find a most striking pbeiinmcnoii. From (be 
western extremity of Lake Superior, (about 02° W. long.) 
one of whose ti ibutaries interlocks its sources with a branch 
of the Missis.dppi, wo have a series of enormou.s fresh-water 
lakes. Superior, Huron, Michigan, Erie, ami Ontario, col- 
iBCtivcly covering a surface of about 7 . 3,000 square miles, a 
space equal to the area of Great Britain. These lakes have 
the outer margin of the basins in which they lie at no very 
great 'distance from their shores, as we may infer from the 
inconsideralile i-our.scs of the streams which they receive. 
]-ake Superior is the highe-stof those inland seas, being 0.11 
foot above the level of the Atlantic!: Lakes Huron and 
Michigan form a separate and somevvhat lower basin; Erica 
third; and 33 :! fcih below Erie lies Ontario, doubtless once al a 
. much liiubcv lev el than it now is. The great fulls of Niagara 
in the narrow cb:uinel tl.at connectssclakes Eric and Ontario, 
show at once th<! great difference between the level (if those 
two lakes. Tin; course of the St. Lawrence, It has been re¬ 
marked, from the eastern extremity of Ontario, lias a 
siHgulaf conformity to that of the opposite Atlantic coast, 
having a general north-east direction. After its exit from 
Ontario it receives near Montreal the great river Uttawas 
.Irora the north-iwost, and, increased by numerous sipaller 
streams, enters the Atlantic, by a wide bay. This river of 
Jakes, which in many respects is the mpst interesting 
in tile world, will require a separate notice. (See St. 
LswRaNCinJ 

The upper branches of the Missi.ssippt proper and the 
St. Lawrence lakes are q$ a high level, but not in a region 
of moiuftams. Nwxh (|f,tBe basin of the Canadian seas we 
(find tht#;. the cold rbgsi^'of the north-west territory have 
ixiso their great rivers. 'The Portage do la Prairie, about 
l5d feet above thv; level of lakes Winnipeg and Superior, 
:is aswarapy yihstrict, which, at this point, n^ms the dividing 
linei betweeh the waters that How to the St^-Lawreuce 
faai^ and tl)ose<tlu.t belong to the basin of'Witinipeg, 
the iVMjiBptocle of namerous streams. The'sontheni branclt 
•of.tbs Sasl^bevftn risea in the Rocky .Mountaiiis near 


the fotwiP^ 4i BtWteh of the nver. and the 

Misschri, t«i|M^: imd w** “tp ftp mat 

lake Winn^g, in S3® ttee& lat.: tliis lake & epnneoted with 
Hudson's Bay by theRevemiand Port Nelswf rivers.. The 
course of tlio Sasks&hevati, ns far as WinuiKe& is at least 
90b miles, tn 53° 41^ M, lat, and 13$° 

Methy Portage, forming pa^ of n range xVwnioff aouth- 
west Which separates the rivers llutrin'g those 

that flow south or east, On ^e north eSAe ifioo 

feet deep, and a water passage is opetb'tyIBi inter¬ 
ruptions, to the great lake Athabasca. T^ bShin -of' tlie 
Mackenzie lies north of the Methy Portagh, The Mlu^nzie 
it mie of'the large rivei-s of our glhl^ hht tuch is the 
cothjdteated water system of this yidth 

lakes eommuriicating with one another, ,ihat it hi ahhoet 
irapassible to say what should ho considered ak the giHirce 
of this river. It we consider the Athabasca rivet b| its 
remote branch, the Mackonzio flows through about 16° 
of latitude into the Icy Ocean. Tire sources of the Peace 
river are much farther to the north; hut if we fidlpW this 
stream through liie Slave Lalve into the Maokenxie, we^aU 
find the whole course of the stream as lisigas if Wo traced 
it from the more southern branch. East of ||jprMacken*ie, 
and flowing into the Arctic Ocean, are the Copper-mine 
and Fish rivers. It is impossible not to recognize a curious 
resemblance in (he water system of tlie sputhem and 
northern parts of North America, The elevated table-land 
in which the Mississippi and the affluents of Lake Superior 
rise, divides the conliuont east of the Rocky Mountains into 
two part.s. The basin of Winnipeg may be considered a.s 
a continuation of that of St. Lawrence, or as part of onejjirfi 
plateau, divided into two jiortions. Down the Svmttiem 
slope, the Mississippi flows to the warm -regions of the Gulf 
of Mexico; and down the northern, the rival river Muekeruio 
runs into the Icy Ocean. The Si. Lawrence and tho large 
streams that enter the west side of Hudson's Bay are the 
great channels that carry' off the collected waters of tliis 
elevated region of lakes into the Atlantic. But the pecu¬ 
liar nature of this north-west territory, and infinite assem- 
hlage of fresh-water basins, will Ik; the subject of a separate 
discussion. It may be well to observe, tliat, indvqKuiduiit 
cf geographical position and the consequent difference of 
climate, file numerous lakes that belong to tin; nortiievii 
portKMy of this continent and to"' flic system of the St. 
Lawrence give it a pixailiar churaoter. 

As it is our intention to d(;vo1e a special article to the 
C.vNAniAN Seas, tho N.W. Tbbiiitoky, and the United 
States, it is the less necessary here to enter into more 
minute details. Nor do wo propose to discu.ss the .subject of 
tho climate of this continent further at present than by a few 
general reniarks, and by referring to page 445 of tins article, 
on the Botany of America, 

It is a fact, well ascertained, that the average temperaturo 
on the west coast of North America is higher than on tho 
eastern. In the Oregon valley it is said to bo higher tiuin 
in coiTosponding latitudes on tlie Atlantic coast, by an 
amount equivalent to live or six degrees of latitude; aiid 
the winters are also much ramster. The general nature of 
the climate of tho American continent may be best under¬ 
stood by wliat is now known of the United States and tho 
Canadas. The North-West territory, east of the Rocky 
Mountains, is a cold and inhospitable region, not adapted 
for tho residence of agriculturists. On the eastern part 
of the contineut agriculture has not advanced farther than 
the latitude of 51° or 52°. But tho limit of successful 
cultivation, at the present day, mtist not bj^kengs Ih 
limit whicl^ cannot be passed. The cold witlwl the JUnited 
States increases as we advance westwaid on the same pa¬ 
rallel, and tliis is independent or elevation, os we see from 
comparing the temperature of oerrosponding points on tlie 
, Mis.si.ssippi and the Atlantic, and as we in(er from vegotahle 
pj'oductious succeeding in a higher latitt^e on fhe Atiantie 
coast than in the basin of the Mis8issip|i. ‘The ponds of 
New Orleans have been frozen so half-grown 

hoys to skate or play on tiiem 1 » ph»jiiw®on that never 
ocemTod in tiic’ same latitude on toe Atlinfic ooa^ The 
‘ discussion of tlie eihnote of the United States, which (wm- 
probemls so Isirge a portifttt of the hahitabje northern part 
of the New World, will be suffiofent to sliow the general 
cbaracter of llic dimate of North Amerien. We tlterelba 
refer to the artitSpf UwiTSa Statjui ov North Am83Uc a, 
and to I^rhy's exceifant work, entitled « Fmw thf 
(MiM Smes. Sso., PhtJadelpluis, tm, , 



«. t; Sintotteioipaiii^ ofLttilisiiail^J^nnited State* came to the ArkWimi!^ A dotacJitneitt bdtiff mit 4i^ 'iiiM 
in 1809, Ifto ${904i#aent have wBt <mt sev^w ejqiecbt^^ nver, aacesded it (to* ahont thirtf milos, to tne.l^M 
to eniplote part hf the extonaive region* between the Mi*> it leaves the mounl^s; while another party OMcenA^ 
sisnmi and the Ocean. The dfflt was that at the he^ bf it to the Mississippi. The, mahi body, meanwhile, dt 
whKb was iQh^mh Meriwe^ ivith Captain Clarke. reotod.their way aero** the i^tintiy to the south, tiU, after 

havinij trayelliM about 150 miles, th^ came to a rivet, 
the unthe^ltth of May, 1804. and by the 1st of along the valley a^.which they proceeded for 200 mileii, 

Koveiaabbt reaebed the Mandan towns, above 1500 miles^ vheg they were told iby some Indians that it was the Rbd 
f)^ St' touisi in latitude 47° 21' 47" N,, and longitude River. But hi^vtoff coptinued their course dlr'^itotie hun^ 
9^ 24* 45" W. from GroehWibh. Here they rcmtonikl dmd^toile* faRner in toe same direction, they 
till tor 7th of April, and during their stay completed^ this'ipformation was wrong, and that toe rivet Was tS* 
frojji toe ihfmatofLti&n of toe Indians, . a ;pf^^;,^to Cahadiah, which falls into to® ArkanSus. Upbn this, Wito 
ciiuntiyibetween tne Mississippi %nd the Raeiiic front tbbut opt making any further attempt to reach the Red Sivcm 
latitude 34° to 54® N. They tlien continued thel (leoent they directed their steps to Belle Point, on the Arkansaa.; 
of the Missouri, till,'on the T 0 to of August, iSOSithoy the place Where it had been arranged that their eompaniona 
reached its oxtreine navigable point, about 2500: miles who b.ad undertaken toe descent of that river should wait 
fWim its junction with the Mississippi, Here, leaving the for them. They arrived there on toe I3th of September, 
river, toey iaade their way on horseback across the moun- four days after toe other party bad made their appearance, 
tains, when tocy roaehed a narigable stream, which led The whole then set out for Cape Girardeau, on toe Mis- 
thom intoCewis river, ftora which they were carried into svssippi, a short.distance to toe north el’toe junction df that 
the main branch, the Columbia, .and proceeded down it till, river with the phi^ where they arrived on toe 10th of Otmv 
on the IStifiblovember, they reached the Pacific,- They bet. In 1823 Major Long, accompanied by Messrs. Say, 
remained on this coast till too 27th March, 1806, when Keating, and GaVhoun, was dispatched by the government 
they set out on to«ir return, and reacbed St. Louis on the oh an expedition to toe St. Peter's River, which, flowing from 
23d of September. Meanwhilo, in too latter part of 1804, the north-west, enters the Mississippi a few miles below toe 
Mr. Dunbar, of Nntches, accompanied by Dr. Hunter, had Falls of St. Anthony, in 4.5° N. lat. Setting out from 
sailed up the AVashiU River, which flows from the N.AV. AVashington. the party proceeded by Wheeling, Columbus 
info the Ri^ River, a few miles above its junction witli and the southern extremity of Lake Michigan to toe Missis.! 
the Mississippi, as far as to the hot-springs in its vici- sippi, which they came upon at Fort Crawford, about 43“ 
iiity, in latitude 34" 31'4" N., longitude »‘i° ,50'45" W. N. lat. 91° W. long. From this point they pursued toa 
A considerable portion of tho Red River itself had been course of the stream upwards along its riglit bank to too 
before this explored by ]>. Sibley, of Natehitoclies. In mouth of the St. Peter's River, which latter thev then foj. 
1805, Lieutenant, afterwards General, Zehulon Montgomery lowed to its sonree in a small lake called Polecat Lake 
Pike was despalched by tho government on an expeibtionto in 45° 46' N. lat. 96° 36' AV. long.; the distance from the 
explore the upper portion of the Mississippi, Ho sailed Mississippi by the route taken being about 500 mile*> 
from Pori St. Louis on the 9th of August, and after making ’ though only 27.5 miles in a. straight Jine. A'ery neat 
his way to what wore then considered the sources of the too Polecat Lake is Lake Travers, the source of tho 
river, returned to the same place on Abe 30to of April, 1806. Red River, which the (ravellors followed down te Lake 
Soon after his return, Pike was despatched on a swxmd ex- AVinnepeg, into which it Hows, h'ort Alexander oh 
pedilion, to explore file country to the south of the Missouri, this lake, in SO" 46' N. lat. 96° 25' AA'. long., was the illtl 
He left St. Louis ou the 15th of July, 1806, and having pro- mate Unlit to wliich their journey e.xtended. From this 
ceaded up the Missouri till he came to its junction with toe point thev returned by the Lake of the Woods and Rainy 
Great Osage River, ho entered the iattor, and egplonHl it Lake b) Fort William on Lake Superior—thence round 
nearly to its source. Tlie course of tho Great Osage had the northern border of that lake to its junction with Lake 

been before this very imperfectly known. He then cros.scd Huron—across the Huron toils south-eastoni extremity _ 

the country to the Arkansas, which he explored from about and finally, round tho west end and along the south-eastern 

latitude 35° to its source in latitude 4'2'’ N., a portion of coast of Lake Erie to the Falls of Niagara. 'The extent of 

which no account had been previously given. Tbe lower toe whole region traversed, or respecting which iufbrmatiott 
part of the Arkansas was, at the same time, explored by a was obtained, might bo about 1300 miles from E..S1.E 
detachment from the main party, conducted by Lieutenant to AV.N.AA'., aud its average breadth abodt 450 milesl 

AVilkinson. Alter leaving the Arkansas, I’ike continued (See Discooeries made in e^iloring the Missouri, Med 

his progress to the westward till ho came upon tho Rio del River, and tVashita, by Captains and Clarke, Doctor 
Norte, in New Mexico, where he was taken prisoner by the Sibley, arid William Dimb-ar, Esq:, 8vo., Natchez! 1806 • 
Spaniards, aud detained for some months. He was, how- Travels, to the Source of the Missouri, m 1804, 1805 , and 
ever, at length released, and effected his return to St. Louis 1806, by Oiiptaftis Lewis and Clarke, 4to., Loud., 1814- 
bythe Ist ofJuly, 1807. In the course of this expedition, E.Tploratorif Ji-avets through the Western Territories of 
hnsides the results we have a.lready mentioned, tbe sources North America; compristng a Voyage from Si. Louis on 
of the River Platte, wliich fiiUs into the Missouri, were dis- the Mississippi to the Source of the River, and a Journey 
covered, a part of the River Kansas and the Platte was ox- through the interior (f Louisiana and the North-Eastern 
plored, and the general eoui'se of the Rio del Norte was Provinces of New t^ain, performed, in 1805, 1806, and 
ascertained. 1807, Ire order of the Govenrroent, by Zehulon Mont- 

In 1819, another expedition was sent out in tho same di- gonicry Pike, Major, 4to., Lond., 1811; Major S. H. Long's 
rection, under the conduct of Major Long. This gentleman Expedition .from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains, in 
and his party left Pittsburgh, in Pennsylvania, on toe 5th 1819 aiui 1820, by Edwin James, 3 vois. 8vo., Lond,, int.l 
of May, S|^ sailing down the Ohio to its junction with the andNarratwe of an Expedition to the. Source of St. Peter's 
Mississipifn. asceivdotl the latter river as far as St. Iteuis. River, Lake WinnepeA, ^r„, compiled from the Notes of 
They toon proewded riong the north side of ihe valley of Major long, by W. H. Keating, 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1824.) 
the Missouri to Council Bluff's, a position on the Missouri, To these successive expeditions sent out bythe govem- 
above the junetion of the Platte; here they established their ment of tbe United States to the mere remote parts of its 
head-quarters, and examined a considerable part of the sur- extensive territory , is to be atldeu that in which Captain Back 
rounding country. _ A detachment was also sent across to is at present engaged for the cxploraiiou of part of the 
Fort (mge and rite Konxas village, farther to toe south, northern extremity of the continent. The latestmtelligence 
Another detai^pient having returned down the Missouri to that has been received of this expedition R, that on tlie 1 Cth 
St. Louis, tos^lascendod too Mississippi as far as to the of July Captain Back and his pirty were fottild bS Mr. Simp 
DekMoinei. or De Moyen Rapids, in lat. 40° 20' N. son, thegoveniorof thcHudSo»'a'BaF^ompfny,«i excellenl 

Meanwhile toe main body, proceeding to the west, reached health and spirits, at Forf, ASp’andet', a troAi’r staUon 
toe Pawnee villages on tho DOup Fork, a .branch of the of the Company, on Laltq Chiinipigne, (or AA'innipeg,) 
Platte, from whence directing theSr route to ll)* south they not far iVom tho Red River setttemertt ou the Asse- 
oame upon toe Platio, and followed it westward till their nibnin. Here he had been waiting from the Dth for Mr, 
further: progress was stepped by Jte, Rbdky Mountains i>impsiJS» who furiiished him with an or ler on thc loin- 
(ahout long. 1 04 AV-) from whenceissues. They then party s ostabtohments abmg liic whole line of oommumca- 
took their way in a southerly directitm along the ba.«Kvef the, lion tp . tlie Great Slat-e Lake, for whatevur he wight wain 
mouptains, only occasionally asdlndiiig toe peaks, till they during thrifo yours; 
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I Atiiles* as we have ^^roody remarked, is the great 

‘pi<^ntain-sj a%pm ®f Soutli Xaierica, pregetitiug the longest 
.^br^en raMe of lofty suinyits on the globe. Its descrip- 
Mil be round tinder the article An^ks. There is a 
ISfPtain, htialogy hetwoett'. North and ISouth America a» to 
its mmintain-flhaina- Ite axis of the tvfo continents, in 
eachyase, approaches the western shore much more j^sely 
iWi the. eastern, though, as already observed, the Kooky 
BHlfhaiitS, whkdi are Ute true axis of the North American 
jol^nt, are tsa removed Icou the Pacific, compared with 


Amencn.i, ''". 

the chain of the Andos. Tlie eons^nence t^hts - is, that 
North America possesses on extensive watofiaysteln os t^e 
Pacific slope, including the great Colorado, the Colomhm, 
and other large rivers • blit he^ considerable streain ft-om the 
Andes enteradhe western ocean. 

Tlie Rio de la Piate flows la a great central valley, run¬ 
ning from tmrth to 80 u|h, which taay he compared with the 
valley of the MUsissi^, sribUo the Ama*oa is the great 
drain of the low lands that atrotob ft«m the Andos to thW' 
Atlaintic, and may be c^ggred wUh the Str lAWmneeof 




















An4«o> W- fiwt^'AWerictt- sevwaf^^^d^^ inonii- 

tai(i-a;Kstcia8. ■iTh^'which run! along Ijio wst of Vene- 
iueia is, however,^ an offset from the essteim Conlillera of 
Oupdinamansa, miiDli. runs dmvn- to the Cineibbcan Bea 
o^g the east side of the Lake of Majaeailw. From this 
the ‘Vetietpela chain strikes off p^ right angles, in 
two parallel chains, running due east, of which the northern . 
Ite^shlose to the soa, and may l)e traced into the t^apdmf 
itrinidad over the strait caHed the Dragon's Mouth;. ThO;; 
higbest point of this chain is the SiUa dc Caraj!os,. wlSch 
has an elevation of about SOSO feet. Sesddos this nbTthoni' 
eihain, which rutis along the of Tnuidad, tenoitivttng 
in Point Galera on the nomm'lkst shojle;' we dud ,a chain 
parallel to it nmnina along the southern shore of this sin- 
(gilarly formed island; botli tliese Chains, are undoubted pro¬ 
longations of tho Venezuela i^Stem. Ip oonsequence of this 
eohformatiop of the northem'Jfcohst, nb i^ttt river enters tlie 
Atlantic, between the motith of the Magdalena and that of 
tho Orinoco. The Magdaietia rises in the Andes at the point 
whore the mountains divide into three brauohe.s, and like 
its afflucpfe^hc Conca, runs in a longitudinal vail^ through 
at least 9° of •latwude into the Caribbean Sea. Its course 
and outlet have a strong analogy to that of the Mackenzie 
IDver In North America. The high land of Guiana, or 
Phrima, lies lietween the lower waters of the Orinoco and 
the Amazon, and forms, with tho liigh lands of Venezuela 
and the Andes, the boundary of that immense plain whieli 
is drained by tlie Orinoco. This raovintain-syslem of Pa- 
rima runs from east to west, perhap.s for 600 miles: 
it consists apparently of several parallel chains, some of 
which, in British Guiana, are said to rise to the height of 
4000 feet. Nvitiicroiis streams descend from these moun¬ 
tains to tlie ocean, one of whieli, the Essequibo, might be 
ciinsidoret] a large river in any other part of tlio world. Its 
numorojns tributaries, which descend from remote parts ^ 
Guiana, run through almost impervious tropical .6iresls, and, 
iiniting in mic main channel, entet tho sea in about 7° 
N. hit. Tlie bigli lands of Brazil lie on the east, side of tlie 
continent, between the Amazon River and the Rio de la 
Piiita. In their position, and their rcbdioii (n the groat 
ba.sins of tlic continent, they present a niont striking ana¬ 
logy to Ibc Appaliu'hian system of Northern America. 
Between the Andes and the lu”h lands of Brazil lies tho 
c.vtensive plain drained liy the Plata; and between the 
mountains of Guiana and tho.se of Brazil, lies spread the 
iinniensc level that belongs to tho lower course of the 
Amazon. 

The main inonntain-ni.ass of the Brazilian system lies 
hetwoen 18“ ami 28° S. hit., and consists of several parallel 
ohtiiiis with a length of about TOO, and a breadth of 400 
miles. The .S'/Vora iicare.st the .sea is called the do 

Mar; next to Ibis, and joining on to the Sierra do Mar in 
alxjut 22° 30' S. lat„ we find the eentral-cliain, ivhich, run¬ 
ning as far iiorlli as about 16° S. hit., contains the highest 
points of the Brazilian system; some of tlutse h.ave probably 
an elevation of .^jOOO leel. This chain is coiilinued at a 
smaller elevation up to 10° S. lat. Tho western chain, 
which is of amall elevation, sISparates tho alllueiits of the 
Parana and Fraiioesoo from those of tho Araguay and To- 
cantin, which unite to form tlie Para. It does not appear 
that any iiumntaiii-systcm iitretches across, and connects 
these high lands of Brazil with the Andes, and consequently 
the waters of the Paraguay are separated from the southern 
tributaries of the great Amazon by a wntev-shed of no great 
eleyatioi^iili In no part of the world do we find three such 
basins ns those of IhejGrinoco, Amazon, and®.Plitfa* sepa¬ 
rated by such slight efevations. Tho mountaSs of Guiana, 
indeed, hardly can he sgid to separate the Amazon and Ori¬ 
noco: they form ag alihost ihsulatcd mass, and only fill up 
tho space between'itbe lower epurses of tho two rivers, while 
the sinalV'diffit^w between the levels of the upper parts of 
tliese streams Is shown by tlte Cassiquiari channel which 
oennects tlm i8|o Negro, one of the large afflueiits of the 
Amuuon, with the Orinoco. Prom the basin of tlft Amazon' 
to fliat of the: La Plata, it is not probable that the ascent 
is .gj^ater than frrah the of/the Mississippi to 

the level of the Gaaadian soa. 'A 

Between tlib. Amazon Mid :tbe Plata, we find no rivers 
entering the Atlautie of any very- 

the Pariiaiba.aad Francesed. The-Filmoesce Tuns iri^a Ion*; 
gitudinal valley parallel to the mountains and the sea, for, 
Qie greatest iwtrt of its course : if then turns -to flic ‘ E. ' 


and S.1E.,'nnd'entim lito Atlai^ The rest of 
zilian streams that ilew to the Atlantic present, »t if)|«ir 
com-ae and magUituide, a shrfting resemblanee to wrAUfti- 
tib waters of the Appdanhjw.JiyBteni. i 

• Tfe f>rino(to is mvf^fild'S^ards from its mouth, with 
ohijpihe p about 1,099 miles: the 

Amazon is haeigiple lOf above SW90, iiiniM|;itnd the Parn- 
gnay, which is navighblcr thrtiiiigh l9*?‘of iaiituao, (from its 
eonliueneo wiih'i|ic!JaA^^ aff S, lat., to Bgencs Ayres, 

Wh^;^e nainO .of: Hata prevails;) is said to be s^grated fnmi 
:;:thcGhapore'(a feeder of the Madeira, which is abranch^of 
.the gg^ a portage ofhnly three miles, Oh,a 

lever whose height, it ie said, does not exceed 2500 fb|t, 
afld we are inchued to conjecture may be less. Such' a 
natural system of water-communication, capable of; being 
turned to the benefit of raaii, certainly exiets nowhere else * 
in the world, except, perhaps, in the Northern, division of 
the continent. . ' ; 

The Amazon River,, said to bo the largest in the world, 
and the Plata, Which is scarcely infeiior in the area that it 
drains and thb magnitude of its atlhients, will be futilOl 
descritied under :toeir several heads: tbefomiwiiig statemei^, 
as to thoir supfiased ionglhs, may be useful:— 

MUes. 

The length of tbc Amazon . . 3390 

Its tributaries, viz., 

Ucayali 13.50 

Yutai . : . , . . 750 

■laura . . . . . . 730 

Madeira ...... 1800 

. Topayos.1000 

Xiiigu . . . . . . 1080 

Nape. 800 

“Rio Negro . . . . . 1400 

The Parana, or Rio de la Plata, the second 

in magnitude . . . . 2130 

Its tributaries, viz., 

Paraguay ...... 1200 

\Wj^o} tributaries of the preceding 

Sr.lado . .... 750 ; 

Ur.ignay . » . • • 660 

The Magdalena, discharging itself into the 

Caribbean Sea . , . . . 750 

The Orinoco . , . . . . 1440 

The Essequibo . . ; . . . 400 

The Tocontin, or river of Gran Para . 1.300 

iSiTlie Pariiaiba . . . . , . . 700 

The San Francesco . . . .. 124'5 

The Cusii Lovoii, or Negro . . . 540 

The Moyale Levon, or Colorado . . 1080 

The. South American lakes areTgit numerous; and being, 
in many cases, caused by tl‘0 overflowing of the immense' 
river-s, they appear in the rainy season, and are dry in tlie 
summer. The Lake of Maracaibo, into which the.n atora of 
the Gulf of Venezuela enter at high tides, is 120 miles 
long, and 90 wide. The Luke of Titicaca, situated high 
in till! Andes of Peru, receives the waters pf numerous 
streams, hut has no visible outlet. Sait lakes and salt 
streams are occasiomlly found; us for instanco.on tho route 
from Buenos Ayres*through the great plain to Mendoza. 
(See Caldcleugh's South America, vol. i. p. 279.) There 
are also many lakes of no very great dimensions in Chili, 
and parte of the Andes system. 

South America presents the most striking contrasts of 
lofty monntaitis and extensive plains in the whole world. 
It exhibits also a no loss remarkable variot^f climate from 
the sumniitof its snow-dad mountains to the low burning 
level of its inferminable plains; from the woodless plateaus 
of (iuito and Potosi, where the moderate temperature ami 
even the cold of a northern climate are felt at devafrons 
ranging from 8000 t® 2,000 Ifeet above the level of the sea, 
to the low Hate of theX)rinoco,*tbo Essequibo, and the Ama¬ 
zon, covered with forests whielltelmQSt mtchrde iHe light of 
day, adorned with all the maapiA^t fbliage:'^ a tropical 
climate, and swaiming with tuS^enAess tbritis of ahimal 
life. ■ - . 

The great plains, Called ta the language Pampas, 

and by the; BpamaTils Lftmew‘^levels), may be, in soi^ ’ 
respeo^compared with the ’ braifies of the northern ennfi- 
neiit and th^ Jrigh iev'els of the Arkansas. Tliij im^nso 
plainiwhich ftretches N; W, of the town of Buemps Ayre , 
and runs BOtttti into '(he ifiiesplored regions of 'l^tagonta. 



appears to the eye like cwe AM leyci, wrfhdut wood, with¬ 
out a stone, almost without water, in parts covered, darin<j 
summer, with thistles taller thijn a man, in other parts i 
clothed with rich grass, which I'uMiishes food for innuntm- 
blc herds of wild ciritle. Tho enormous pai^;^ia of Patagl®^ 
Buenos Ayres, and the more •northern|)r6ii»!e of Tueut^SJvi 
have been stated, at a uuess, to be four nhies the areii^hf' 
Frasjce; and, perhaps, the estimate is not excessive, froin 
the mouth of the Rio de la Plataj the continent of America 
narrows southwai-d through 20° of latitude, the greater part 
of it lieiug a country yet liitlc known to Europoans. From 
about ■10“ of S. latitude, tho country called Patagonia 
commences on tho east coast: though not without some 
rivers, it appears to have none that run far into the interior; 
S-iid it is hardly probable that it will offer many inducements, 
for the white man to attempt to establish himself among a 
warlike race, whose climate and whoso soil aftbnl no great 
encouragement to Europ^in setlloment. This mighty penin¬ 
sula of South America, whose northern limits ate warmed 
by. the perpetual heats of the tropics, terrainates, lilee the 
northern portion of the continent, though in a much lower 
latitude, in a region generally rcprosentoiftas cold and 
barren. In summer, however, when the north winds blow, 
tho tomporature of the island of Ticrra del Fuego is mo¬ 
derate : and in some parts of the Straits of Magalhaens 
vegetation is very active. Tlie Fuchsia and Veronica were 
ftmiul growing in tlio sti uits, irf the hit. 54° KOuth, ‘ and in 
lull flower witliin a very sliort distance of the base of a 
inomilaiii, c.ovenal for two-thirds duivn with snow, and with 
tlie temperiLture at .'Sfi®.’ (Captain King.) But the winds 
from the south sometimes bring cold even in summer,' and 
the highest mountains, though not more than four or live 
tliousand feet aliove the siia-level, are covered with snow in 
summer. A race of men inhahils tlie islands of Ticrra del 
Fuego, different from those of the bigher eontilieut, whose 
place in the scale of inlelloctual power is somewhat ana¬ 
logous to the ungeiiial nature of the southern parts of their 
islands. 

It appears from Captain King s brief remarks oti the 
geography of the Patagonian regions, (Journal hrrud. Geo^. 
Sue.,) that the immense pampas of Buenos Ayres probably 
extend south to the eastern hanks of the Ancon sin Salida, 
and the northern shores of the Otway and Skyring waters. 
For etut of tlio Ancon .sin Sidida, ami nrrih of the .Skyring 
and Otway waters, no hills ate seen ; the general nature of 
the Patagonian coast, from the Rio de la Plata to tlie. en¬ 
trance of Magalhaeu's Strait, is comparatively low, and, as 
far as we know, it bears the gener.d e'naraeler of the pam¬ 
pas. It is then proViable, tliat IVom the wide levels of the 
Orinoco to the Otway Water, a man might travel without 
cros.sing a single mountain^ 

The phenomenon of earthquakes is now exhibited in South 
America with more activity than in any otlicr quartor of 
the world; nor is Nortli America free from them, thoiigli 
ttieir sphere of action appears (o be, perhaps, more limited, 
and their effects le.ss terrible. Tho groat eartlniu'ako which, 
on Mari'.h 2f), 1812, laid Ciarucas and La Guayra in ruins, 
was felt near New Madrid on tho Mississippi, where its 
effects were only less disastrous because tbe place was 
loss populous. Tbj; forest near New Madrid presented, for 
some years afterwards, ‘ a singular scene of confusion; the 
trees standing inclined in every tlircction, and many having 
tlieir trunks and branches broken.' (Long’s E,rprd. to the 
Porky Mouniains, iii., p. 184.) These concussions, which arc 
very coramon about New Madrid, are felt, it is said, from 
New Orleans to the mouth of the Mi.s.6omi, and from the 
settlements on the Red River and the Washita to the Falls 
of Ohio. Tlioy are felt also in the Appalacliian system 
and on the Atlantic slojie, tliough we know Of no iustance 
ill which any damage lias been done. But in South Ame¬ 
rica, earthquakes are matters of ordinary oecurrence, though, 
we believe, Ricy are always, within (ho more immediate 
sphere of the greater Cordilleras and tho detached branch 
along the liirtharn co-ast of Venezuela. On tbe eastern 
coast of America they seld^ oecur. It is asserted, tliat 
wiete thunder and lightning ate eemmon in South Ame- 
ricB,aii 8t Potosi, eajrthquaUes are unknown; while at Lima, 
where thuitder and lightning sbldom occur, earthquakes 
are an ordinary occurrence. Whether this geueralBation 
is realiy a safe one. may perhaps be doubted, till it to con- 
iirroS by farther phs^atiqn. _ 

clitalte of Soanji America necessarily varies with the 
OiClknt of latitude wluch the continent traverses, Tlie lati¬ 


tude, libwevdf, isVffhly Vttriiifone of 

temperature. The festteneim and mfCy mpuhtain-ch 
the highest of whiph^^l^^ covered with eternal snow, 

and the grei# lie^ht of the’ jjdateahs, added to' the steep, 
^descents and depths of Eie that belong to the- 

System of the AiideSf heoessarily produoe a p-eat; variety 
temperature within' email distances. The .^des have a 
curious effect on thO distribution of rain in South Anieriim^ 
The'wide plains oh'the east are deluged, within the totpics; 
by ;^e heavy periodical rains from November to Jla^ huti 
the Barrow’mtffgin birtwecn «« Cordilleras and the PiiMe 
is almost eittireTy without rain, at least.vritfaiti tbh tropieB. 
It is said,: ^wever, that this phenomdnoh is coning to 
those parts wliere the moufitains come nedr to the Gfiettiii 
In Chili, the north-west wipds bring ahuitdatice of rain. 
As to temperature, that of Caracas is in winter, ma*l- 
iiium of Fahrenheit 76°, minin^m 52°; in summer, maxi¬ 
mum 85°, minimum 69°. Omli, also, though bt^ering 
upon the torrid zone, never feels the extremity oif heat. At 
Lima, the thermometer varies from 61° to 84 °. - Qa the 
eastern parts of the continent, viz,, Bue^ ttod Monte 

Video, the weather is wetter, and in the |toter*liM»ntbs is 
often boisterou,s and the air cool, wliilstolK sujnmer the 
heat is very great and the thunder-storBBS Often tvemen- 
dons. Tho mean leraperature of Ticrra del Fuego, for 
the autumnal iieriod of February, March, and April, is 
47 °; and for the three folhwiug uioutbs, the winter period, 
it is 34°. The extensive p.aTiipas produce in the dry season 
an effect not unlike that of the kainsiu in tho arid regions 
of Africa and the Arabian desert. In St. Jago del Estero, 
in the province of the same name, a hot wind lia.s been 
felt in the summer month of December, which blisters the 
skin and face, seorclies tho leaves, and shrivels the bark of 
trees. (See Temple's Travels in Peru, ii, p. 4.84.) 
j A. 1. Much now information respecting parts Iritb of tbe 
western coast and of tlie interior ol' South America, was ob¬ 
tained about the middle of tlie Inst century, from the ex¬ 
peditions sent out thither by France and Spain to me.asuve 
an arc of tho uiciidian. The Ficnch expedition was put 
under the command of Godin, Bongiitr, and Do la Couda- 
minc; and the Spanish, which was to civopcnilo with it, 
under that of Don .lorgo .Juan, ami Don Autonio de UHoa. 
Both left Europe in the spring of 173.5, and the two parties 
met, ns nad been arranged, at (Jarthageua in the course of 
the summer. It was nearly ten years before their return 
home; soon after which, amjilc accounts of their o)icrationB 
and of all they had seen and learned were published in 
Spanish by Ulloa, and in French both tiy Bouguer and De 
la Comlainine. Dllon'.s hook has lasen translated into 
English, and the tiiird edition was published at London in 
2 vols., 8vo., in 1772, with atldilions by Mr. .lohii Adams of 
Wallhara Abbejq who had rasided many years in South 
Amoiica. It was by far the fullest account of the I’yo- 
viuce of Quito and the neighbouring districts which had 
then appeared. L’lloa and'his companions had visited in 
person nearly every part of that province; and they had, 
iiesides, heeu exceedingly industrious in collecting infor¬ 
mation from nil who had any to give. Dlloa. besides 
crossing the isthmus of Panama, and cxplorjrig the greater 
part of the coast from Panama down to Conception, in Chili, 
had repeatedly made tiie journey from Guayaquil to Quito, 
ami. had travcr.scd in various difections a great part of the 
country to the south and north-east of that town, 

De la Condaminc published the acoognt of the adycntUreB 
j of himself and his associates, first under tlie title dt^elaEpn 
Ahrc^ce d'un Voyage, fait dam IJnlerieur de FW^rkme 
Mendimalejw^., Paris, 1745, being Jbe report read before 
tho Academy of Sciences; and afterwards more at 
under the title oi Journal du Voyc^e fait par Ofdredu Pin 
d rEquateur, 4to., Paris, 1751. Prettxe^ to the last-meh- 
tionod work is a map of Quito on a loi^ scale, drawn by 
D'Aiiville under the direction of the aufliofi 'Tn addition 
to much information respect|ng4he interior pLthe province 
of Quito, the French ncailcniitiatis broughl'lftogie the fltet 
complete account that had been giveri df thfe (kifftse of the 
Amazons, which they had -descend^.'frmn Quebr^ de 
Clpachuugu to.lto tebuth, a ^iktenito Of aAhousand leagues. 
They ascertgltted ihEb’’*'tebW fltet'^is ,rh^ was connected 
with the Orinoco by the Rio NOgipi^e of Ite large northern 
affluents, a tpst whteh, till th#. had been doubted or 
■denied. : . 

:Bnt the gepgF.apky o^iM wj[*pdl^ ?teKwn8 of these twotivoiB 
ha* been recently more cofcipletely elucidatwi by Huiabol® 
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and BonplandiWho^ sxauiination of ^is port of South Ame¬ 
rica begau tn ai^ did not tOrmihato till 1804. ^ those 

fiyo years, afl^sr having exammedtiie eoast ^om Cninana to 
Caraocas,. and made various excursions iri T&e neighhour- 
hood of l]^& towns, they penetiated acre# Siir great plains 
to .the Sie^purO, doWii which they sd^d.: to its junction^ 
tiri^ tlu OidnwM^^ They then asoeiid^1ife <)rijBoco hy_ity_ 
prineipal branch till they reached the vintage of San Fer- 
naado de Atabipo, at its confluence the Atabipp ahd' 
th* Guaviare, near lat. 4" N. Froia this point they sOiled 
up the Atabiwto tiie mouth of tlvo Kig Temi, which iattoir 
they ascended as fer as to tte.5unotinn with the Tuaraiiwv 
and then to the vilf^e of Sah Antonio de davitOb. jKere 
theywere detained for some days till thefr boaf vras carried 
across the land hi the pimioltin, a tributary of the Rio Negro. 
Entering the' liimicbin, they descended it till it brought 
them into the Ufo Negro, down which tligy sailed till they 
leached the mission of SonjiCarlos. a short distance behw 
the month of tlio Cassiqoiiain channei, by which the Orinoco 
communicates with the Rio Ncgi-o, and tbrough that, as has 
just been nientioucd, with the Amasous. They aWicrwards 
returned up the rii'er to the niouth of the Cussiquiari, along 
winch th^ procj^ed . to the point of its junction with the 
Orinoco at EsrSbrolda. having for the first time completely 
traced the cohliCxion , iiotween the Annuons and the latter, 
From Esmeralda they sailed down the Orinoco to AngostuKi, 
thus retracing part, of their former voyage, but also following 
the river over a much larger portion of its course. From 
Angostura they proceeded across the couutry to New Bar- 
.celona on the coast. After a visit to Cuba they again 
returned to the continent, and having landed at the town of 
Ciirthagena, proceeded to the Rio Magdalena, which they 
ascended as far as it was navigable. On leaving the Mag¬ 
dalena they pursued tlieir route to Ropayaii and Quito, and 
penetrated soulhvravds as i'ar as Liujo., in the course of their 
journey crossing the Cordilk ia of the Andos no fewer than 
five times, and obtaining inLU,!; now iiiibnnation respecting 
the iipi)cr portions of Ihe river of the Atna/ons, a part of one 
of the branches of whicli tltey descended, having entered it 
at a jjoint eoii.sidcrutdy hig'ier than lluii; whore l)e la Con- 
damine had begun his voyage, hioin Lima they 'went by 
sea to Guayaquil, mid tlience in tl.e same nnmner to Aca¬ 
pulco in New Spain, 'rbe examination of the town and 
vicinity of Mexico and llic other parts of that interosting 
region conclnded Ihcir rescarclics in America, in the course 
of wliich, besides large and important accessions to natural 
history, antiquities, and various other branches of know¬ 
ledge, the gcogriipUical positions that Itad been determined 
amounted to nearly seven hundred. 

Still further additiods to tlie geography of South Amo- 
rica may soon be especled fnitn M. Buupland, who, having 
gone out to Buenos Ayres in 1818, two years after undertook 
a journey to I’aiaguay, where he was seizixl and detained 
by orders of Francia, who had acquirod an absolute autho¬ 
rity in the province. He has recently, however, obtained 
his liberty, and is said to have now returned to Friitice. 
From the opport unities of observation which he has bud, we 
may' expect a large addition to our knowledge of the hj dro- 
graphy of tijc Rio de Ui Rlata, and the natural history oi' this 
portion of South America. 

In 1817, when the ATchduchess of Austria was married 
to Don Pedro, then CrowA-Prince of Brazil, Dr. Joh. Bapt. 
Von Spix, and Dr. C. F. 0iil. Von Martins, were sent out 
in the train of the princess by the King of Bavaria, with 
mstruetions to expiore some portion of tliat region of Soutli 
Having landed at Rio dc Janeiro, these tra¬ 
vellers, after some finie, proceeded to th«fc,mt;y of San Paulo 
in the intevier, from which they forecR their course 
■northwards t(i Villa Rica, having visited bn the way the 
royal lvon-founcl|ri«s--‘at San Joao do Ypanema. From 
Villa Riea they foade on excursion to thb Coroodos Indians 
on Uio Rio Xipfitfl, and also ascended the muuutain of 
itacohimi itilihe neigliliourhood of the town. They then, 
after some j^er excursions, went to the island of Sk Luuis, 
und there putting oh board ship, arrived after a voyage 
of six days at Para, near, the mouth of the Amasons. 
Frbm this point they travellfd: along the bank of the river 
as far as to Pauxis„ five bupdred, u» the oouptry, 
from whence pursuing thoiir route in’ tfee_&ne direetior., 
they at length reachw the mbuth of the-EM Negro. Mar- 
tiiiS tiieil procoeded up the Japitra,Mill Ifo tbaehM the '^se 
of the htoUntain Arasiioara; vvhile Spix, foUowmg tito Jbaih 
atieun, crosaed succeasively tlu; JitiutE, the Jbta%, iutd &e 


I$a, and penetrated to Tabatiaga, the lasii'IVvtuguew set- 
tlemeht, at tlie mouth of the Jupary. (kb niij^§i|f;agBin. the 
two returned together down the Amazons ;iti,Fmra. 'IJKtfir 
explorations, therefiffe, may be shortly detoibod as haviiw 
axtegdod in one directions'foom the 24th degree of sotttE 
. to the eqMtor, in the ether from the month of 

, tlj^inazoija tqjlio frofttiers nf Peru. Spix and Martins 
^iblpglfit home cnplfisive iitid valuable collections, in naturail 
history, which have been deposited in a btiildihg at Munich, 
(^led.the Brazilian Mospum, erected ekpresaly for their 
■'reception,. ^ _ 

A ^eat part of the precious metals used in the world are 
teOught from'America, and, with the exception of the 
Mexioau mines, almost all from Mie southern contihetit. 
Gold is found in New Granada, Peru, Chili, ta Plata, and 
Brazil, and in North Carolina ^ and diamends have bebn for 
some time a part of the Brazilian experts. Tlio silver minOs 
in Peru are very rich, and in Chili there are mines of silver, 
lead, and sulphur; those of copper arc still more-abundant. 
There are tomes of iron, sulphur, antimony , tin, lead, eoppef, 
and quicksilver, in Brazil, but tlie pursuit of the precistis 
metals appears to have diverted attention ftorn other mining 
speculations.^ America also sends to Europe poarJs and 
other precious stonesi (See Maltebrun's Gcogropiy; Hum¬ 
boldt's Travels, &c.) 

The lollowing statement, from a parliamentary paper, 
exhibits a remarkable decrease in the .supply of the precious 
metals drawn fi’om America. 

Gold and Silver Mines .— Statetnont of the value sterling 
of gold and silver raised in each of the several mining 
countries of zVroerica iiml Rn.ssia, in the two periods of 
twenty years from 1780 to ISu!) inclusive, and from 1810 to 
Ihlltt inclusive ; derived from the returns of British consular 
agents. 


General Abstract, from 17to 1809 



Gold. 

SUvf*r. 

Total. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

Mexico 

4,7)23,.'178 

94,429,304 

98,952,681 

Piir,.:nia . 

223,318 

— 

2-23,9l8 

Ghili . 

863,974 

944,736 

1,808,710 

Buenos Ayres 

1,862,955 

19,286,831 

21,149,7^6 

Total of America 

7.473,825 

114,660,870 

122,134,695 


Frotn 1810 to 1829. 



Gold. 

Silver, 

Total, 


X. 

£. 

£. 

Mexico . ■ • 

1,913,075 

45,388,729 

47,301,804 

Panama . ; 

23,003 

--- 

23,603 

Chili . 

1,904,514 

878,188 

2,782,702 

Buenos Ayres . 

2,101,940 

7,895,842 

, 10,057,782 

Total of America 

6,003,1,32 

54,162,759 

60.165,891 

Russia . . . 

3,703,743 

1,502,981 

5,206,724 

■ i... 

9,706,875 

.55,665,740 

65,372,615 


V. THE MAN OF AMERIGA. The native Americans 
constitute, ai flic, present day, by their physical characters, 
not less than by their languages, a rtice diflereTit from those 
known beCuro the discovery of America. The lollowing 
general description of them has been given. 1 he nativea 
of Ibis part of the world are, in general, of a robust frame 
and a weU-pvoportioued figure. Tlieir compIe.xion IS of 
bronze, or reddisU-eopper hue—rnsty-coleured, as it were, 
and not unlike eiimanion. Their hair is black, Idlig, 
coarse, and shining, but not thickly set on the head. 
Their beard is thin, and grows in ttiftA. ThW fore¬ 
head is low. and their .cyek are lengthen^, put, ■with the 
outer anglos turjtcil up tow'irds the tet^le^'itlie eyebrows 
high, thechcek-liones promqmnt: the ifiittle llattciied, 
but well marked; tbeiiw extended, and their teeth closely 
set and pointwl. In tbmr raput'^ there is an expresskm of 
sweetness, which forma a Coqteaa$ with the harsh chafneter 
of tlwir countenance, Tlteir'head is of a square shafie, and 
thetr face ia,|irpad, without hemg Hal, and tapers to^raris 
the chin. ’iRieir features, viewed in prpfilo, are pHiniiiieht, 

and dtseply soulptuted. T$ey have |i h^h p 
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tbighs, and arched legs ; their feet are generally large, 
thragh soine have heeh nWieed to have small feet and hands, 
and their whole hody it squat and thick-set. Though the 
shape of the forehead, and of the verteij ftequently depends 
on artittoial means, yet, indepehdently of, the custom which 
prevails amohgat them of disfiguring tj;e h^s of 
there is no other people in the wdrld ife^&oiiof the £^n|at 
bone is so much flattened above; and, ^leTaUy s^klng, 
the skull is light. Such are said to he the genam chardo- 
teristicsof allthe nations of AmeSSca, With,tiie axeeptiem, per¬ 
haps, of those who occupy its two extremities. The northern 
E.squimaux, for instance, are below fee middle stature ; the 
Abipunes, it is said, and still more c^cMly the Hatago- 
nians, exceed tlie ordina^ height. This muscular consti¬ 
tution, with a tall figure, is in some degree met with among 
the natives of Chili, as well as the Caribbeans on the banks 
of the Caroni, a tributary of the Orinoco, and amongst the 
Arkansas, who are dsteemed the handsomest natives of this 
continent. * 

The copper or bronze hue of the skin is, with some slight 
exceptions, eonMlion to almost all the nations of America; 
upon wbloh the climate, the situation, or the mode of living, 
appear not to exercise the slightest inlluenco. Some of the 
trii 1)08 in Guiana are described as nearly black, though easily 
distinguished from the negro. The colour of the natives 
of Brazil and of California is deep, although the latter in¬ 
habit the temperate zone, and the former live near the 
tropic. The natives of New Spain ore darker than tlie 
Indians of Quito and New Granada, who inhabit a pre¬ 
cisely analogous climate. The nations dispersed to the 
north of the Rio Gola, are darker than those that border 
on the kingdom of Guatemala. Tho Indians who, in the 
ton-ill zone, inhabit the most elevated Table Land of the 
Coiflilleras of the Andes, have a comple.sion as much cop¬ 
per-coloured as those who cultivate the banana under a 
burning sun, in the narrowest and deepest valleys of the 
equinoctial regions. T1)C Indians who inhabit the moun¬ 
tains are clothed, and were so long before the conquest, while 
the Aborigines that wander on the plains of South America 
are perfectly or nearly naked, and consequently are alway s 
exposed to the vertical rays of the sun. Tlicse facts show 
that the colour of tho American depends very little on the 
local situation which he actually occupies; and never, in 
the same individual, are those parts of the body that are 
constantly covered, of a fairer colour than tho.se in contact 
with the air; the infants, moreover, are never white when 
■they are born. 

It was formerly supposed that the Americans were with¬ 
out beards, and wrtaiuly there are many among thorn -who 
have neither beard nor hair on any part of their Tetson, ex¬ 
cept the head. But the Indians who inhabit the torrid 
zone, and South America, have generally a small heard 
wliich becomes longer by shaving, and among the Patago¬ 
nians there are many who have boards. A late traveller 
(Temple) asserts that the Chiriguano Indians of the province 
of Tarij a are beardless, without stating any opinion as to 
this being natural or the effect of plucking out the hair. 
Almost all the Indians near Mexico, and some on the north¬ 
west coast, wear mustachios. An inference has been drawn 
that the Indians have a larger quantity of beard in pro¬ 
portion to lhei{ distance from the equator. The deficiency 
of .'beai-d does not exclusively belong to the Americans, nor 
is it by any means a certain sign of degeneracy, for some 
beardless races, such as the negroes of Congo, are very 
robust, and of colossal size. 

These physiological characters, according to some opinions, 
appear to establish an affinity between tlm Americans and 
the Mongol race of Asia, as well as the Malays, and others; 
but the resemblance does not extend beyond mere colour, 
and cannot apply to the more essential parts—the cranium, 
the hair, and the profile. The great number of separate 
languages proves that a considerable portion of the Ameri¬ 
can tribes have long existed in that savage solitude in which 
they are still plunged. Dr. Von MartiUs (ionafon Gmgta- 
pfaoai Jourtm, vol, ii.) hag ascertained fhe names of more 
than two hundred and fifty t^xss, some of them consisting 
of i»tt8niaU numbers, in the iqjorior of Brazil: many of 
thos(3®uiaerous snb-divisions are, no doubt, closely related 
to ope another, but the present splitting up of the Brazilian 
Indians is a curious phenomenon. The want of a c»mon 
language among so many tribes may he tho eflect oFsome 
great pditical cont'BMpn, and it is, at the same time, a 
citase initial iaetf and extincfwn of races. Traditions, 


monumente, mamtots, tmd mtstoms, seem to iitdkmie soru 
affitsity with Asia, but the commutB^ldhs, « any, mart ■ 
have been anterior to fho|4evelinfettleut Of the state of- 
things .provailijig in the present day, . 

In rogard-to the origin the A|:^rkanS)^ numerous don- 
jectures have been formed. It ha«'‘4«en supposed by one 
writer, that America was peopled ftdita tl» dispersion'bf 'tho 
Israplites—by anothpif, that the I^'priaris were the ancestor# 
of the Mexicans—by some, that um GSrihaginian8'^aHf!l by' 
othemi that the antient Celts, made expedinons to America; 
Indeed what theory is there;‘ jjibwever absuid, that WSf- not 
meet with; snppoH^ as long .at Tacts ate few and djUbtfiil ? 
Grotius has derived'thd Norih Ameru»n 'WpuIatioh from' 
the NorWegiBirs; andthe thw^ of tho’^purffy 
of the Americans hns 'met With numerous 'supporters, among 
whom Vater of Berlin, in his discourse bn the Languages 
of America, itiseil;^ in Adelung's Mstto’tlater, book'ff, 
says it is a demonstrable feet, ^that On the north-west piUtB 
of America, in Greenland/and on the coast Of Lahmdoir, 
as also to the w'est Of it.in the vicinity of tto Asiatic bbatt, 
there dwells a people which is one arid same rScO with ' 
die inhabitants of the north-east co^ M^I^, and of the 
islands lying between tlie two heraisph^nii* This is pro¬ 
bable enough, but what does it .prove as,tiS the great mass 
of the American population'? In fact, the state of our 
knowledge is not such as to warrant tis in coming to any 
certain conclusion on the subject. What the real affinity 
of this race or races of men is to the rest of the great 
family of mankind, is a question involved in obscurity; and' 
speculation on this subject without a larger collection of facts 
is not likely to forward the discovery of tnith. 

America presents, both in the northeni and southern con¬ 
tinents, traces of the labour of man, which perhaps belong 
to no race that inhabited the continent at the time of its 
European discovery. In the valley of the Oliio, and indeed 
in inimei-ons other parts of tho United States, are found 
mounds of earth, and fortification# undoulitcdly Of high 
antiquity. Some of these mounds are overgrown with 
antient trees, like a part, of the primeval forest,—ufact indi¬ 
cating an antimiity of at least many hundred years. The 
pyramids of Mexico, the remains and tho has-rclicfs of 
Guatemala near Piiienquc, on the Usumaaiiita river, and 
the works of the Penivian Indians, are, according to some 
opinions, the work of races anterior to any now existing; 
hut how a more civilized race was compelled to yield to one 
less advanced, so as to leave no traces butwhat we see, is 
a thing rather difficult to comprehend. If we have learnt 
nothing else from inquiries into the history of man in 
America, we have learnt at least to reject the unfounded 
hypothesis of the very recent peopling and formation of that 
eontinent. On comparing the most accurate descriptions of 
the existing natives of -widely-separated parts of this conti¬ 
nent, we find some most marked differences both in physical 
appearance, manners, language, and knowledge of the qsc- 
ful arts. Whatever gene^.resemhlanee we may disctwbr, 
we find also differences qimd as striking. Yet theories 
and generalizations are formed of the most pfehsible cha¬ 
racter, all tending wonderfully to simplify the subject by 
systematic classifications and general assertions. One, with 
great selt-eomposurc, will reduce ajl the languages (including 
those of which we know nothing) to a few great classes; and 
another again, in two or three Sentences, will either ele¬ 
vate to a high pqint of excellenbe, or characterize as brutes 
and unfeeling savages, all the fehahitantB of a continent 
tliat stretches almost from pole to pole.;: lgnorance of facts 
is tho only source of all these sweeping asserffd^, Thi^’ 
love of hasty generalization is ono of fete strong oblffiSles to 
knowledge which we of the present, day;'have to' guard 
against; the rapid accumifiafeon of fobtS witnitt itinderh times 
makes every successive writer think ho Ifes attained all the 
elements for forming a complete system. A careftil Exa¬ 
mination of facts; as they rapidly increbak, should teach a 
different lesson. . 

It is only of late years that the study of ttte native races 
of America has been prosecuted in a mannpf )feely to .lead 
either to pvobahlo results, ot to aeoUtOte knowledge of facts, 
which may perhaps prevent Jis -feom ooiiiing..to any results 
at fffi. it is only when the white raaq has destroyed' or de,- 
based a large portion.of the inhalants of the New’World,, 
that ho begins to inquire with morB^gerftiterest . intb’j,^ 
charactoi ahdihjstety «f his pfedcooswws m the possa^qn , 
of ,the soil. Races of men have undoubtedly disa^ari#, ' 
he^e tito civilfemg.iailmpoe, of, white mahi eWl) hi 





Europe, and tie same process has taken plaeom thc Now 
World, and is npw taking j>lnce ig Van Diemen's land. Tlio 
white inan covets the fertile lands wiiich the; native only 
roams over in pursuit of prey, or partially pulliyotes; and 
the process of the occupation of the land when once begun 
by the dfiuropoan colonist, especially thosie of the Teutonic 
stjick,, is only limited by the nature of the, soil and the 
climate. The native gradually recedes hhd disappears fill 
tlic white man has reached the boundaries of agricultatal . 
occupation, or till climate arrests his progress. Thus 
m North America, where the exeluiuve inmiits of the white 
colonist are intolerant of all modcs'.of life but^t^ 
ho prescribes, the Indian ftttd;he are tnutoal enemies; 
and the disappearance of the dhcHgincs has regularly con¬ 
tinued, till, irom the Atlantib to the Appalachian system, 
scatc^y a vestige of the primitive races wpi th noticing is 
found; from the Appalachian,- to the borders of the lower 
Mississippi the same history iS rapidly in progress, and the 
western limits of,the white man's rule must be the rude 
plains which he eannot cultivate. The Indian has oiily 
been preserved I'Ve Americas where he has mingled 

with the white m^and partly adopted his habits ; or where 
impenetrable unwmblcsome forests, or cold inhospitable re¬ 
gions, have protected, or where, as in the case of the Ar.tu- 
canos of Chili, his own courage has saved him from oxtor- 
mination. The islands of the Columbian Archipelago pre¬ 
sent the singular spectacle of a whole race of people that 
has disappeared within the limits of recent and authentic 
history: their place is occupied by the white man of Europe 
ns the master, and the black man of A frica as the slave; 
and who can say what may be the future revolutions in 
the history of these new occupants? 

Tlie European settlers have been, in North America, 
principally the British, with a considerable nnraber of French 
and Spaniards, some Dutch, Swedes, and, especially in the 
stale of liennsylvania, U- S., a considerable nuinbcr of Ger¬ 
mans : in South America, the Spaniards and Portuguese 
have been the chief settlers, with some Dutch and English. 
The particular accounts of the various settlements will bo 
found imder the heads of the countries to which they refer. 

The population of the western hemisphere has been thus 


distributed ;— 

Whites 1.1,300,000 

Indians ....... 8,000,000 

Negroes ....... (>,.300,000 

Mi-ved races.i',300,000 


.15,100,000 


and by another cnmpulation according to languages, the 
division is as follows : — 

SpciiUing the English language . , 11,047,000 

Spanish 10,174,000 

Portuguese ......... 3,740,000 

French . . . . . . > . . 1,242,000 

Dutch, German, Danish, Swedish, and 
Russian 210,000 

Indian languages . . . « . . • 7,543,000 


34,502,000 

But these estimates are necessarily very loose, nor is it 
easy to distinguish exactly the possession of the native 
tribes. They predominate, in North jVmerica, in the terri¬ 
tories west of the Mississippi, and possess the vast regions 
north of the United S^tes, atid west of the St. Lawrence: 
native tribes are also feund in Mexico and Guatemala. In 
South ASfe'ica, they occupy cliiolly Patagonia, Tierra del 
Fuego, the Guianas, Brazil, and many parts bf the basins 
of the Orinoco, Amazon, atid La Plata. ' 

V. ZOOLOGY OF AMERICA. The southern por¬ 
tion of this vast continent contains an animal population 
which is, in a grtiat measure, peculiar, and among its 
mammals parti^lafly, offers a large variety of forms and 
characters to winch we find no (xrrresponding types among 
the productiotif 'ef any other country. In North America, 
the case i.s different; a great portion of it is placed under 
the same parallels, and similar in soil and climate to the 
corresponding paits of Asia sihA Europe. It is not sur¬ 
prising, therefore, that it ahouta'Hkewffl® resemble thosb 
continents in its zoologhial characters; niore osiyecially 

whaiilt is remembered tlvat the oppo|it».BhbriBB of Asia and 
America approach within a short distaleo of one another at 
Behring's Straits. All animals which are capable of 
enduring the rigour (if these high latitudes, may probably 


pass froid one (mattnent; to. the other, citbet.^y^ !neiidil».(!;f 
the ice, or by swimming fh tlie different islandB mteippsed 
between the opposite shores. Thus the common bear,.tho‘. 
wolf, the fux.fite glutton, tlwiWger, .the sable, thd ermine, 
the J^ver, the elkV. and.tJw w ^ 

in Sfelen, in;Sfe^ia,va^ America; and 

if a fW (ipme*, shtp^as the h»on and musk-ox, appear to 
he more confined mLhpir, geographical range, it is, most 
probably, owing to ^ri^lap circumstances i - at all events, 
there i* not, perhaps, a single natural g-enw to he found 
north of the fortieth pasallcl in one continent which doM 
not equaUy exist in the other two, 

Outof 1346 mammals which have been described and ihri ‘ 
dicated by zoologists, no fewer than 537 species are found 
in America, whilst Asia, the next richest portion of the 
eartli in the variety of its mammals, contaihs only 422; 
Africa, .300; Europe, 160 : and Australia, 80. Tlie follow¬ 
ing table exhibits the peculiarcharactcrs of American mamr 
malogy, the manner in which the different orders are dis- 
tribulod with relation to this continent, and .llio I'clativa 
proportion which the number of Atneriean Sjfeios hears to " 
the whole number in each order. Indigenous atiUnala 
alone have been included ; the ox, horse, and other demostta 
quadrupeds, imported by the European colonists,' do not 
propcrlf belong to American zoology. 


onPEns. 

No 

of known 
species. 

MHioleNo 
of Ante ri- 
mtn xpu* 
cics, 

iNo.ofipfi- 
1 cics 
liar 10 

Aiilvi'ivu. 

1 No.ofspe- 
ci*** ( oiif 
ii'on tn 
Amertert 
nnil otitcr 
t'ontfnttnts. 

J. QuntlrumanR « . . . . 

ISG 

82 

82 

U 

n. Cluririiplt ra. 

m 

82 

83 

0 

III. CnrulYoi'o. 

320 

UO 

lOfi 

u 

IV. Marsiii»IalLi , , • , . 

67 

18 

13 

sO 

V, Rml'intirt 

205 

133 

120 

7 

VI, ICfluiitala . , . . , . 

23 

20 

20 

0 

VII. I’adiydenwato .... 

30 

C 

0 

0 

Vni. llimkiiiaRtU , , • • . 

157 

80 

23 

a 

IX. CdtfAcea . * • w . . 

70 

26 

13 

u 

Toth’. 

13-16 

537 

480 



The peculiar and appropriate characters of American, 
mammalogy are distinctly shown by this Table. Of tha 
537 species contained in the second column, 57 only, or little 
more than 1 in 10, oxtend into Northern Asia and Europe; 
and if from these we deduct the 14 cetacea and 16 species oi 
seals comprised among the carhivora, wbicli all inhabit the 
Frozen Ocean, the common northern boundary of these two 
continents and of America, it will be found that (ho land 
animals common to all three aro reduced to the compara¬ 
tively trilling number of 27, not a single species of wiiieh 
extends to the south of tho isthmus of Darien. The grea^ 
majority of them, indeed, belong to the carnivorous fur 
bearing quadrupeds, to the chase of which we are partly 
indebted for our geographical knowledge of the northern 
arts of Asia and America. Tliey include the common 
rown aud the Polar bears, the badger, and glutton, the 
dog, wolf, Arctic and common fox, and two or thres othe* 
species or varieties, two or three feline animals of the lynx 
kind, the common weasel, the ermine, the pine martin, 
and the marine and river otters. ITic sbven rodentia com¬ 
mon to the old and now worlds arc, the beaver, the eonirnon 
rat and mouse, the common squirrel, the vaiwing or Polar 
hare, the zizcl or souslic marmot, and tho commoh water 
rat; tho two ruminating quadnipeds aie the elk aud rein¬ 
deer. 

The mammalogy of the extensive continent of South 
America, at least as far as we arc at present acquainted 
with it, is altogether peculiar. A very few species o{ carm\ 
vora and marsupialta, indeed, such as the couguar and 
opossum, extend into tho southern parts of the Unite;! 
•States; but the edentata, waHipacTAjdermatai 

without exception, and by far the greatest humbw of species 
belonging to the other orders, have nevdl the i.stlu 

mus of Darien, and arc, e-ohfeiqttehtly, confined exclu¬ 
sively to South America. i@n the offer hand, few of the 
inhabitants Of tho northern contineiit extend into the 
southern; so that, in this respert, the two portion.s mighti 
almost fe viewed as distinct C(mtinents. In other res 
spocts it is to he observed, and it is, porhaps, the mng| 
remarkable feature iu American zoology, that, ahstracling 
the ccfacea, which axe aquatic animals, three only oiit 
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the eipfht terrestrial orcleH have species common to thh>hnd 
other continents; vriiitsl Of tiro wiraalniiig five, the Ame- 
ncaii species are CXCltfiMVOly CAinftned to the southern hemi¬ 
sphere. 

Among the Mexicans and Peruvjaiis ttepo found the 
very tew domestic unimuls which elsHStM in America'i^tevi- 
duH tothe ariiVal of ColurtihuS:; they possessetl 

Only ttie lama and vicunnn. Or pacos, (Aneftwifa /ocote and 
vkunm.) and a small species w Which ^ley called 

alco, and adiich is believed to Mite tesemhled^ tw sitiall 
naked variety at present found in Barbary and the tenant. 
The lama and paccis v^ere used as beasts of burden, and the 
long and thick lleeee of the latter fuTnished a rich fine 
wool, which was mamifactui-od into cloth of a beautiful 
texture; the fiesh of Imth species supplied an agreeable 
and wholesome food. The horse, the ass, the ox, the 
shorn the goat, and the pig5 »te all strangers to the New 
World. Its inhabitants, teurwfore, in their progress to civi¬ 
lization, deprived of the as^tance of these valuable do¬ 
mestics, had to contend With difficulties and to overcome 
impediments a(|aich were Utterly unknown to the more for¬ 
tunate Asiatic. Yet America is not destitute of herhivorous 
animals. Which, in a domestic state, would have vastly con¬ 
tributed to increase the power and resources of the "native 
tribes. Of the thirty ruminating animals, iildccd, which are 
found in America, by far the greater number belong to the 
daer-kind, which, arc not well adapMl for domestic pur- 
ptwics. Still the bi.soii, (Bos Aniericamts,) the big-liorned 
sbwp, (Onix mnniana,) and the Rocky Mountain goat 
(Capra Americana) would have been most valuable do¬ 
mestics,'and liuvc materially improved the condition of the 
natives. The companions of Cortez found these animals 
a.ll preservial as curiosities, wtli the other indigenous 
aninial.s of the country, in the menageries of Montezuma. 

Since the planting of the European colonies and the in¬ 
troduction of the arts and agrieulture of civilized life, the 
domestic animals of tlic Old World have increased prodigi¬ 
ously in every pari, of America. In many places they have 
t-ven regained their pri.stine state of savage freedom ; innu- 
merahle herds of wild oxen cover the rich Savannahs of 
Brazil, Buenos Ayres, and Colombia; and troops of horse-s, 
ixiually wild, are found in every part of tlte Pampas of 
South Ainerica, and likewise in the high plains of the Ar¬ 
kansas in iSorlli America. i\ nominal proporty In these wild 
herds is generally claimed hy particular individuals, and 
they are assemlded also at particular periods to be marked 
and counted: but, in all other respects, they are left to the 
unrestraimal exercise of their natural freedom. The homed 
cattle are principally valuable for Iheirhidc and tallow, which 
are for the most part shipped to European ports, and consti¬ 
tute two of the staple commoditie.s of South American ex¬ 
portation. From Buenos Ayres and Montevideo alone, as 
we are assured by Azara, upwards of 800,000 hides are 
exporU'd annually. The custom of bunting cattle for this 
purpose is become, in South Ainerica, a particular trade, 
and a native is never considered properly educated till he 
can throw the lasso, or use the knife with skill and dexterity. 
For tile purpose of procuring hides, it is necessary that a 
number of horsemen should unite. Tliese arrange them¬ 
selves in two lines, forming an angle; they then separate 
a small troop of cattle from the general herd, and press them 
in upon right and left, whilst the hunter who forms the 
apex of the angle, with a small semicircular ailze which he 
carries for that purpose, houghs each bea.st in succession as 
he contefcup with it, tjll the whole troop are disabled. Dur¬ 
ing all this operation, the hunters are kept at a sharp round 
gallop, but as soon as they have thus secured a sufficient 
number of beasts, they return upon their steps, preceded by 
the same individual who foniied the jioint or the angle 
before, and whose present duty it is to pith the animals, 
which he does in a most dexterous manner by a single stroke 
of a small dagger, whilst Ms companions who follow him 
are engaged in flaying the carcass and separating the tallow. 
When a single beast is Wanted, howeufer, for the pUrpiwes of 
the table, ft is more usually procured by means of the lasso, 
wMeh.is nothing more than u iioose at the end of a long 
coil of rope, but which, from the unening oertainty with 
which it is thrown, becomes a most formidable weapon in 
the hands of the South A hierioans. The other end of the 
rope is secured to the saddle, or girths, of the rider, andinthis 
wav he will gallop for miles,dragging a wild ox behind him. 

ill the immense Pampas of South Americi^ tliero are 
Humorous troops of Wild horses, which, though of less im- 


portanee tea^ ihe hoTftrii eat|te, ifte not teth^ Bmir 

to the MhisMtante ; M 'ifSMsh ifie oh^ teeaiis9‘|^ 

cros.sing thbSe eXtanritte^ugMs, anfi, tonsequeiitiy, of tmnii 
municatini irith tho neieMteuring nountries.' The traveller 
and his guide sM uffiotisw^hwik,'driving a Wild troop of 
these ammalB at ftill ganop before tfiein; when ohe heittt to 
exhausted, anothef iS #eured by’tneatts of tee iMSD.the 
sgddle to cli'ah^d/the ilder mounts and continues Ms jour 
ttey, repealing the same operatiem as often Ss iwijutoite iffi 
he arrives at his station for the n^t i fiete M ohtaihs a 
fresh troop, and in this maiftler will teaVel ter teaiiy^Asys in 
sneisessio#* at the. rate of ififi or 12fi Mite* a-Any. Much 
curiMs Mforinariciti cbncernitiB thto mode oF ttetWllihg,' as 
well as :'oh other ^hjects cdftneptteF'terith BOuth Ateerica, 
may he found in Cl’aptain 

across the Pampas, and also in TempleV Peru. Azajh hi- 
tbnns us, that the Indians of the Paujpas ate V'cry nairnM to 
horse-flesh, and Mr. Ross Cox, in htoiate vahiable aeafeift 
of the Colombia River, assftres tet teat not the Indians 
alone, but likewise Me European Jiir-ttadeis who hnnuidlj' 
ascend that riteri depend for their' shh^totehce chiefly lipbh 
horse-flesh, hnd that to procure ‘ h^c^ the lietfle,* they 
are often obliged to give an extrajft^fca^iricie, and some¬ 
times even to sacrifice the animais which are necessary 
for the transport of their merchandise. ' 

■■ The ass, the sheep, the goat, and tlie hog Were likewise 
introduced into America, both north and soiith, by the eariy 
European colom.sts; with the exception of the nog in the 
United States, they have not increased in the saiUo propor¬ 
tion as the horse and ox. The ass is principally employisl 
in the old Spanish and Portugese scttleraeiits tor the 
purpo.so of breeding mules, which are universally etniiloyod 
in transporting the precious metals, and po.ssess all the 
wondcri'ul sagacity in discovering and avoiding danger, and 
all the .security of foot, which have, in all ages of the world, 
roiidorod this animal so valuable iij mountainous countries. 

Of wild indigenous animals, as hSs been already Observed, 
America contains a prodigious variety', many of which are 
altogether peculiar, and others present typos of organic 
structure to which wo find no analogous forms in any other 
onarter of the world. Among these the quadrutnaiics, or 
American monkeys, are not the least singular. They are 
called monkeys, it is true, because the original discoverers 
of the country were ignorant of a more appropriate term by 
which to designate them, and because they bear a greater 
resemblance tothe animals of the old W’orld, properly so 
denominated, than to miy other beings; but so entirely dis¬ 
tinct are they from the,se animals in their zoological (diarac- 
ters and functions, that they not only belong to different 
species, but even to thffere'trt natural genera. Those of 
Africa and Asia have completely opposable thumbs on the 
foro-feet, as well as on thoMnd; they have universally ton 
molar-teeth in each juw, as in man, and are generally pro¬ 
vided with chcek-pouclieg and naked callosities: the Ame¬ 
rican simia, oh the contrary, are always destitute of the two 
latter organs; they have hitliversally twhlixi molar-teeth in 
each jaw, and the thumbs of their forwhands are, more pro¬ 
perly spooking, versatile, or capable of occasional ojiymsition, 
than habitually opposed to the other fingers. One extensive 
genus (Ateles) is absolutely destitute of thumb uUogctber, 
and the great majority of the itweios are provided with a 
prehensile power in the tail, Which converts this organ into 
an actual fifth limb, and eMMte the animals to rest sus¬ 
pended from the branches, or swing from tree to tree with 
an ease and velocity which are truly surprising, Other 
species are destitute of this prehensile power M tto|;teil, hut 
exhibit all the other characters hf the Amteiejp 'quadru- 
nianes in general. ‘ : 

Compared with tlio apes imd mitekeys tjf the Old Worid, 
the sapajous and sakis of America am.'te^inly ah interior 
race of beings. In no instance do exhibit the Clbso 
proximity to man, which we ohserye^’ the orangtoUtang 
and chimpanzee; and their inferior Ih^ acquire the 
lengthened muzzle and slanting inoisorfc wWMi approxi¬ 
mate them to tee lemurs and inferia iteMaalB, AH 
are remarkable for the gotttlepMBtef their dtoMsltlon and the 
docility of their charax^f ec^ly oigioied to the ferocious 
nature of the babeens, atm petulance and eease* 

less ouriosity of the sO called. Their 

habitat is entitely confined to teo’x^foel forests of South 
America, which re'sonnd at the rismg Snd setting of tlie sun 
to the loud ifum-like voice hf the Blwctes, or ptfiftChing 
Monkeys, (Myceles,) the hoMlteicrf of the Akleth ehd the 





fcible for 


fTirii), 4^11 tl^^gei^nk 

dro rdiniiniblo for ;iiSe>.t>niK Of 

fltoe ybitit arft rf fnpulty, the Kajmv '19 ((<«a/- 

tithri^) le^ 1^ snuuU^ M their size, 

tho,^«t^qC6 Aetr ito grwfefalDWS 
|hw fii *hd tmoMuyful disi^ition. The 


Ihcw f;4hd utttfKtotle tma^ujrful disj^iiion. The 
wun joiii genaadsoreonizetion of the 
whAfutWoi to ^0 proJeotiQB.snout sstlpu^yhiil of t})»' 
m, the douroncopU (ivorfAorrO Jtas tho nootufhal 
miwh^ Mid tard)' pace of the slow letnurs (Nietioeb^ ,of 
Asia, ,ii^d appcMs to be tlw only represen tative of these ani¬ 
mals {ti ^ 'M^te^ beeu:||&re( All ^se ^imab are 
sought after a;^ eatMi with icmity by t^\&eo Ind»ne ;,and 
ereti Europeaiu, who^mve atarcomo theiir Pteihdicoa IP tar as 
to partake of the/^esh, reptotifto be tender and agreeable. 

Of the cheiroptera, winged mamm als, or bats, peculiar to 
America, tho most remarkahle are the vampires, (PAp^or- 
foma,) which are of^lar^size, and; live npoQ blood, which | 
they suck from men aha animals while asleep, by the 
assistance of theh Uong-p^ectile tongues and lips, furnished | 
at the point and,hp Iho edges with a number of ipapillai dis- | 
posed for that puig^se.;:' As their bite is ustuil^ an the foot, 
and never creailB pain siifficiontly sharp to awaken the 
person attacked, it npt'UnfregUBUtly proves fatal from ex¬ 
cessive Ueniorrliage: the vampires are, consecpiently, much 
dreaded by the inhabitants, and every |)ree,autioii is used io 
guard against their attacks. Happily, they are by no means 
numerous, and are conftned to the moist, tropical cUmatos of 
Guiana; Colombia, and Brazil. No species of the roassettes 
(Pteriypun) or frugivorous bats exists in America: in other 
respects the cheiroptera of this hemisphere differ in no 
essential characters from those of the Old World. 

America is extremely rich in the variety of its carnivo¬ 
rous mammals. Of 320 species belonging to this order, 
America contains no fewer than 140, or seven-sixteenths of 
the whole, and of these the great majority, as has been 
already observed, are iff|pgether peculiar to this continent. 
Thost! which are common to the- northern latitudes of 
Anieviea, and the corrcsifondiiig paw of Asia and Europe, 
have been already noticed. Of tbe others, the most remark- 
aide are the grisly bear of the Rocky Mountains, (Umus 
/emr,) the largest and most ferocious species of tliis 
genus. The spectacled bear, (Ursm ornaim,) a siiecies 
but recently described, though it is mentioned by all the 
older writers on South America, inhabits the chain of the 
A tides, and is of a smaller size, and less carnivorous pro- 
jicnsity. The oommoii bear, (Ursus arclox,) the black 
bear, ({/. ..iinericanu*,) with its varieri’ tlio cinnamon bear 
of Hudson's Bay, and the white or Polar bear, ( U. rnari- 
tiiiius',) inhabit the northern parts of tlie continent, and are 
hunted hy tlie fur traders, for the sake of their pelt. The 
raixmns, (Procyon,) the coatimondis, (Nasm,) and thekin- 
kajou, (Cereoleples,) are throe small genera of carnivorous 
mammals peculiar to the southern states of the North 
American Union, and to the continent of South America ; 
the latter is remarkable as being the only genus of carnivora 
provided with a prehensile taU ; it is also found in Jamaica, 
and other West Indian islands. The mouffettes, {Mephitix,) 
are likewise a .genus peculiar to the New World. Of the genus 
canw, or dog kind, America possesses eighteen or twenty 
different species, of which twelve or fourteen am peculiar. 
Besides Uie prairie wolf, (Cgmis lalrans,) the Mexican wolf, 
(C. Mexicanvs,) and the ppnod wolf, (C.jubatus,) these 
comprise many beautj&d wpi^s and varieties of foxes, of 
which the fur is of great value in a commercial point of 
view. ^0 species most 'valued on this account are the 
arctic fiK (C. /o,;<epttsd;with its blue variety, (C'./hhgi- 
nmus,) thb common American fox, (C?./«&««,.) the cross 
fox, (C. decusmus,}^ .the black, or silver fox, (C. argen- 
iatus,) and the kit fox, tC. dnereo-argeatatM,) the 
smallest AmMmlaVipecies of this ^nusi The civets, 
paradoxures,. icluiMtiiions, suricate, and hymnas of the Old 
World, have rbpresentatives in America. Of the cat 
kind, this continent contains numerous 


te stray as far north a» Qanada, I'his animal is 
though t*eiy impfoperiy, ckUod tbi American lion. TEei 


oedok 0. por<fa&*,), the tnargay,' (JK 
Tous other small^ specdss, ara chmtty 
lieanty and variety of their eolours. . The lynxes, 
guished fimm the, oj^iereats 1^ their shortei- tails and 
tailed ears, am the only sp^es of tho whtde geune whidk 
are -tpluable in k copMoemal point of viowj: and cd these, 
thft'hojthern and.jv^rh .parts of Atperiek contain thwe 
or four distinct ijifiucies, alt of which fUtnish a long, tbiok, 
(ind valueiblo fur, - • i.-uft.-: 

Thdii^fi Australpa'Spears to he the hesit^ttartors of the 
marsupial mammals, oue extensive genus, und 

a smaller one, iChemmectex,) contkihing at pressent but a 
single, species, are noveatheless jjeculiar to South America, 
and this coincidepoO in the zoology of two such distaht 
oontihonts, of which the productions of one, in particular, 
are at once so limited and so peculiar, is perhaps one of tins 
most extraordinary circumatimtcs in tho whole geographical 
distribution of mammals. 3^'distinguisliiiig character of 
the miirsupials, as such, consists in the abdominal pouch 
with which the females Me .provide^ and in which the 
young are deposited at a peruri bug prigi tp their com¬ 
plete devcloperoent. The opossums ^^k&lphys) and 
yapocks (Cheirmiecles) are further remarkahle for their 
prehensile tails arid opposable hind-thumbs. Tlie first of 
these genera contains a groat variety of species, which oiler 
nothing remarkable; with' the exception of tho Virginian 
opossum, (2J. Pir^mam,) they are all exmfined to South 
America: the .second genus, on the contrary, conUdns but 
a single species, tbe yapock, (C. Palmala,) one of the most 
singular and anomalous animals in existence:'this little 
animal inhabits the rivers of Brazil and Guiana. . 

Among the rodentia, tbe continent of America is par¬ 
ticularly rich in those trilies which have been ibund servico- 
able in 'the economy of human life. The heaver (Castor) 
is now almost exclusively confined to Canada and tbe north¬ 
west districts of America. Even here, however, their 
numbers are daily diminishing. In the year 1743, 
the imports of beaver skins into the ports of London 
and Rochelle exceeded 150,000; in the year 1827, the 
whole iinprt, though from four, times the extent of fur 
country known in 1743, only amounted to 50,000. 
The muscuash, ondatra, (Ardeda xibethious,) or musk 
beaver, as it is sometimes called, is a little animal resem¬ 
bling the beaver in its s<.x;ial habits, as well as iii tbe fine¬ 
ness of its fur, which is equally used in the manufacture of 
ha.ts. It inhabits all the rivers and streams of Canada, 
and, like the beaver, builds a hut to protect it from llie 
severity of the winter. Between 400,000 and 500,000 
skins of this animal are annually imported from Canada. 
The coypou (Myr^otamux) is an animal closely resembling 
tlie beaver in size, quality of fur, and general organ¬ 
ization, but its tail is round instead of Hat, and it does 
not form tlie societies nor (instruct tho residence for 
which the latter species is so well known. It seems, never¬ 
theless, to KJpresent this species in the rivers and lakes 
of South America, from whence its fur is brought under 
the improper name of Racounda, The ehincluUa is an¬ 
other animal of South America, remarkable for the beauti¬ 
ful, soft, and rich 'textiae of its dark ash-eoloured fur. 
It is a small species, about the size of a guinea-pig; in¬ 
habits Peru, Chili, and Buenos Ayres, and resides in deep 
burrows, which it construct® beneath the surface of the 
earth. Of tho bare genus, (£<yiu«,} America contains five 
or six distinct species, one of Wliieb, miently discoveivd, 
(L. Cdifornica,) is remarkable for tho brilliant white 
colour of its long cars, and tbe rich ashy-brown of its fur. 
But the cavy family, comprising the agoqtis, ( C/irysoi hlonsA 
the pacas, (CedogenysA the capybaras, (Uyarm^lwrus,) 
and tho eob-vyes, or guinea-pigs, (Aviona^) Ibrras indis¬ 
putably the most distinmiishing and chaTacteristic feature 
m this department of Amcrioan zoology. These atiimals 
are peculiar to America, and for the most part, to the 
soutliern continent: the common agouti, however, extends 
into Carolina, and with tho raeoon and houtias, {Ca^omyx,) 
constituted tho largest mammals indigentm^loEilll- Poiuingfi, 
Jamaica, and the West Indian isls^ Xl^.last-inentioned 
genus has been but lately tlucctveimdj it is composed of 
arboreal animals, as far ag at prenant kiiown, peculiar to 
tho island of Cuba, Tim eQejsfioas, dr preheusile-taileH 
porcupines, (Synethxrm,) are likewise pfwuliar to the Ame¬ 
rican continent, an<l are thq least singular of its produa 
^ons, inhabits; thp 

atates and Cahada add Is the ohlv snecics of nercupine, 
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ppoptirly so (wUed, which appeals to have the power of 
rlimbiui;; trees. 

But of all other, trihiSs ^ inainmals, the edentata are 
those which are nwat especially eharactoristic of the zoology 
of America. Of tweaty-three species, an^.; seven genera, 
whkdi coDQ>o(ie this singular omer of anlsials, no fewer 
than twenty species and five genera,, Me exclusively cwi- 
fined to South America. . These are the af and 

slotlts, and Ac/ieus,) the armadillos, .(Zlos^us,) 

the chlamvphores, {Chlamyphc^,) and ,thi, itot-eaters, 
(Myrnm-typha^a.) Of the twp remaisiiig f^ncra. the 
aardvark (Oryeferoptw) inhabits the Cape of Oood Hope, 
and the pangolins'. (Jlfani» are-disttibuted over the 
continents of Asia and Africa: the fatmcr contains 
but one, the latter two species. TIm geniis Chlainyphorm 
contains but a single species, (C. truncatus,) whir.h in- 
iiabits Chili, and lives almost entirely beneath the surface 
of the eartli. The anteaters (Myrmreophaga) are entirely 
destitute of teeth, and, as jheir jiavne imports, live exclusively 
upon ants, which they catch by means of their long, cylin- 
di leal tongues, covered with a glutinous saliva. The great 
(nit-bciii OV. jaiiald) is as large as a good-sized dog, and 
titougb destitute of teeth, and slovv of foot, defends himself 
with courage and success, by moans of his large and power¬ 
ful claws, even from the attachs of the jaguar. The small 
species, (M. didaciyla,) about the size of a rat, has a pre¬ 
hensile tail, and resides entirely in trees. There is also 
a third species of intermediate size, {M. iamandua,) which 
is likewise said to ascend trees, though it is without the 
nrohcnsilcj>ov.er in the tail. 

America is as remarkable for its poverty in pachyder¬ 
matous mammals, as for its richness in edcntiita, and this 
is another most singular character in its zoological pro¬ 
ductions. The order Parhydermala contains nine existing 
genera., and thirty species ; yet, of all these, only a single 
genus and four species are peculiar to America, for two 
of the six species mentioned in the table are doubtful, and 
rest upon very .slender authority. The elephant, the hippo¬ 
potamus, and the rhinoceros, have no existing represen¬ 
tatives in Ibis continent; of the tapirs, {Tapiru^,) there are 
two American species, the common tapir, (T. Americans,) 
and a new species recently discovered in the Andos, but 
not yet suftiidcntly Imown. We have already mentioned, 
that no species of the horse kind (E'jvus) is indigenous to 
America; tlie hogs, liowever, are represented hy the 
closely-allied, though distinct genus of peccaries, (Dicoiyfes,) 
which contains two species, (/3. torquaim, and I), labiatm,) 
both peculiar to this continent. These animals are gre¬ 
garious, and inhabit the primeval forests of South America, 
living entirely upon \egetable suhstanoos, and uniting to 
dofciid themselves from the attacks of beasts of prey. 

Out of la" species of ruminating quadnipeds, thirty only 
arc found in America ; and ol'tliesc, only five species belong 
to the hollow-horned family. Two of these, the bisoii 
and musk-o.'c, belong to the genus Bm; the big-horned 
sheep, (O. mnnlana,) to the genus Oris ; the rocky inoun- 
tain-goat,.. (C, Amnricana,) to the genus Capra; and 
the fifth, called cabree by the natives, has been generally 
referred to the antelopG.s, though it differs essentially, in 
many important characters, from all the other known 
species of that genus. The Rocky Mountain goat is remark¬ 
able for its long white hair, of a fine silky texture, finer even 
than that of the shawl-goat of Cashmere and Thibet, and 
which, if procured in suflioinnt quantify, would form a most 
valuable article of commerce and manufacture. All these 
species li^ihnbit North America. The only niminating 
auimuls wliich are found in the southern continent, ex¬ 
clusive of the lamas already mentioned, arc various species 
of deer, which are remarkahlo only for replacing all other 
genera of ruminants in this extensive portion of the globe. 
North America likewise possesses many species of this 
genus, some of which, as the wapati, (Cermn Canadensu,) 
the elk, (C. alces,) and the rein-deer, (C. tarmdusi) 
attain a very considerablo size. The fetter spedes is still 
feund in numerous troops in the interior of Nowfoundtand, 
in the north-west territory, and as far itorth as Greenland, 
ojld tlfo islands of the Frozen Ocean. 

Of the cetaooa, or whale kind, a great variety are found 
along the sbores of America, particularly in high northern 
and souther® latitudes. The most useful and remarkable 
arc the common whale, ifiatama mysliceitis,) the sperma¬ 
ceti whale, iPhyteter macrocepltaU,) and the narwhalc, 
mwoceros.) _.Thc Afanotcc, one of the two soecies 


of herbivorous cetacea qf the genus Lammdtn, which are 
tbuiid > 0 ^ in S<r^th AMeriia and Afeica, Is meotioned in 
our nphoe of the river Aom' ' 

Of AnaMicaii ernithiffoW, we can, undertake to mve lntt 
a very liraifed aohount, shh^, tiiicrefoTe eonfine our- 
selves to those tribM^^eh anf^ 'mo^ serviceable in an 
economical Faint of or mOA charaOferistic of ;lhe 
zoology pfitho. couMry;; vRapaOioua birds are hero aSMiuuo- 
rous M ' ih , other parti of the earth, and of a great taatw 
different species,‘ as well of vultures as pf owls, nawhis, ana 
eagles. ®le condor of the Andes -{VtMur gr^kus) is 
the largest bird of prey known; and the king oftheViiltures 
fF". p'fljw) is remarkable fer the variety of its OblOurs, and 
the bright tints of blpe -ind vermilion which mark its 
naked head and necki. AihMig tiie '-inceasbrci, the most 
I characteristic of American .Zoology are the /huinming- 
' birds, iTrocMlux,) remarkahlo alike for their diminutiyo 
size, and the brilliant metallic lustre ofj^icir plumage. ’I'liese 
singularly beautiful little aniinafe,-of which Uiere are up¬ 
wards of ISO different species, twtying from the size of a 
common wren to that of an humhle .bcQ, are principally 
found in the tropical regions of JSrazil and Guiana; 
but extend nlao into the United States, beyond 38° North, 
and were found by Captain King.,even In the fetitudo of 
55° Soutln in the Straits of Magalhaens. (See Land, 
Grog. Jpurnal, vol. i. p. 169.) America abounds in 
birds of the order of soansotes. Mancaws, parrots, and 
parroquets, swarm in all the forests; and tlio singular 
and beautiful genera of Toucans (l{/mmptkastns\ M'd eou- 
roueous (Trogon) are peculiar to the tx-opieal fmests of 
thi.s continent. Of rasores, or gallimicoous Viirds, it also 
contains an abundant supply, though of a family essen¬ 
tially different from that which inhabits the wood.s of 
India and China, which have stqiplied us with the com¬ 
mon fowl, the peacock, and the pheasant. These tisc- 
ful and imiwrtant genera have no rt'prcsentatives among 
the indigenous birds of America, but their place is well sup¬ 
plied by the turkeys, (it/rfea^gm.ysthe courasous, (Akclor.'i 
and the guans, (Penehyte,) all of which have been reduced 
to a state of domestication, and people the farm yards of 
different parts of America. Except the common turkey, 
which we originally received from Virginia, and not from 
the Levant, n.s the name erroneou-sly implies, all these 
species are confined to South America: the northern portion 
of the continent nliounds more particulaily in the grouse 
(Tetrao) and partridge (Pn'drix) families, Vast llighls 
of pigeons also migrate periodically to different parl.s of the 
northern continent, frequently extending for many miles on 
each side, darkening the entire atmosphere, and oflen re¬ 
quiring four or five days to pass over a particular |)laee. 

The American ostrich (Btiuthio rhea) is much smaller 
than the African species, from which it is further di-stin- 
guished hy having tlffoe toes completely developed on each 
foot. It is found principally on the pampas oi’ plains of 
Buenos Ayres, and Putugoniu, from the u.anks of the 
Amazon to the straits of Magalhaens: There are no lius- 
turds (0/iV) in this part of the world, but the agami, or 
trumpet bird, (Psupihia,) tlie cariamu, (Dicholiydtus,) the 
jahiru, (Mycteriu,) the jaeauas, (Paira,) and the kimiichi, 
(Pakimedea,) are genera altogotlier jHienliar to America, 
and are the most remarkahle gnillatores, or wading birds of 
the Now World. The scarlet ibis (Tbis ruber) and tlie 
American llamiugo [PhamicopUrus Ainericanus) are 
characterized by the unifonn vdeep scarlet colour of their 
plumage. Of aquatic, or swimming birds, (Ansercs,) this 
continent likewise contain.s an abundant supply,r and pos¬ 
sesses specimens of all the different genera vVhich inh 
the Old World. There is, however, notliing pecnnar'in this 
part of American ornitholog)'; and indei^ the order of 
anseres, from the peculiar nature of’ their organization, 
which enables them cither to walk,; swim, or ily, as the 
occasion may require, are more equally and universally 
distributed over every part of the earthy, than any other 
group of animals. 

TEo reptiles of America arc numerous, mjd often im¬ 
portant, even in an economical .point of viewt-ihougli like 
the generality of this clais itiMner parts of tlte world, tho 
groat majority of them are' aESoltttoly useless, and some 
dan^rous. Amqng the foi^r, thd nriiicipal is Uie turtle, 
(Testudo mydas.j This animat yearly to the islands 
arid shores of the Orinoco, and otlier Jfirge rivers of tropical 
America, and also to the shore of W islands in the Colmn- 
bian Archipelago, to de{M)iut its eggs, which it. buriea by 



th&Qsatads iti 8an4i, fasd wfiioh are eagwlj sought aftor!«)' 

tho Inffiahs %n6 anftiawly resort to these haonts of tiir^ 
for the purpose of pi^uring them. Three of fljur species 
of aMigatOrs likewise ioiMhit the,rivers of fte American conti¬ 
nent,'Uim'the large i^a^dS of the West ImlM ^up con- 
tain a spfcief^hich iS;eiegely alliip to the,cbimnon crocodile 
of The agamas supply in America the place of the 

the iguanas nimiah a white and tender food, 
® a species of reptile {Bvpes canscA^J; which' 

is destitute of fbrc legs; and Mexico contains hthkher 
rows) which is entirely deprived of the hind. Among &e 
serpents, tte genus boa is peculiar to America: thgs g^t 
serpents of India and AfricaS're erroneously clasffedli^hgst 
this genus. Jjt contains maiiy;ihfforent..S]i^etes,, ^ 'p^cii-" 
pal of which'are the boa'ecmitrictor,'the nmicohaa, (Ada 
scy/nfe,). and the aboma, (Bocc cenchris.) They chiefly in¬ 
habit the swamp and inundated tons of the tropioal parts 
of ' South America. 'Tlte .rattle-snake's lUrotalm) arMike-. 
uise a gehns oxclnsiVelyAmerican, apd particularly for¬ 
midable oil acebunt of the deadly vchom of their bite. 
There ai'e also :^t. or live different species of this genus, 
all of which re,8Ch the length of five or six fabtt the com¬ 
mon siieeies of the. United States is extremely luimerous 
about the silfeiltes of the Columbia river. Among the 
frogs and toads, tlie most remarkable an; the great bull-frog 
of IS!orth America, (Bami mugiem,) Whose croaking may 
be heard at more than a mile's distance, and the Barm pipa 
of Surinam, which hatches its spawn in certain colls with 
which the skin of the baek is provided for that purjMse, and 
which aao inhabited by the young during their tadpole state. 
I'inully, the hellbender of the Americans, (Salamandra gi- 
gantica,) the ampkiuina, the axolotl of the Maxieans, {Siren 
pirtci/urmis,) and the sirens, properly so called, compose 
genera exclusively American, and unite by their struc- 
tin-e and habits the frogs and reptiles with the eels and 
cartilaginous fish. 

It i.s impossible for us to enter into any details concerning 
the iidilhyology of tliis, indeed any other continent. The 

species and varieties of fl-ih arc so immorous, and .so similar 
in all (piarters of the globe, that their geographical distribu¬ 
tion is more uniform than that of most other classes. The 
various i'resh-water sjiecics of Europe have their repre¬ 
sentatives in the rivers .and lakes of the NewAA^orld; and 
the marine tribes which fre(]uent the coasts of America are 
little different from thoso of our own shores. The speciesj, 
indeed, may be dislinct, but the generic forms and characters 
are invariably the same, or differ oiily in trifling circum¬ 
stances. The common cod is in every sense the most im¬ 
portant and valuable fish that frequents the A mcrican shores. 
The gscat sand-hanks off the islands of Newfoundland and 
Cape Breton annually attract myriads of this species to feed ' 
upon the worms which it produces; and hither, as is well j 
Isnown, the ships of England, Franco, and America resort 
yearly during the ftsliiug season. 

Of the insect tribes in America, the mosquitos, though of 
most diminutive size, are nnqnestiohably the greatest scourge 
of the moist tropical countries, and even of many parts in¬ 
cluded in the temperate zone. So gre.at an annoyance are ; 
these persevering torments in Venezuela aivd along the ; 
hanks of the Orinoco, that the flrat question w'hich acquaint- ' 
anccs ask upon meeting of a morning is, generally, ‘How 
were the flies last night ?’ and the missionaries wlio have 
the misfortune to be sent into the interior where these in¬ 
serts are particularly numeftu.s, are locally said to be deli¬ 
vered up to the, mosquitos. Tlie chigoe is another insect 
which mhkbits the' same localities, and is scarcely less to be . 
dreaded ithan the mosquito. Centipodes of various kinds 
likcw'ise aljound- in America; and tho white ants and ter¬ 
mites are as trqublesOhiJp and as destructive as their con¬ 
geners of Africa and India. 

VI. BOTANy:|JP AMER sod ' 

of this extensive M^nent are so varied by its extensive ] 
inountain-rtin|^S, "risers, and forests, and by its diversified i 
geographical pesition, that it would be in vain to attempt an < 
acebunt of itS'Vegotahle productions in any other way than 
by folkiWmgdjSem in their changes front the stunted flora . 
of the north to the spleqdid Ateneryof the equatorial regions,, < 
and thenco southwards' as dimihishoii temperature and'its ( 
attendant circumstahioaB; a^in- succg^vely reduce ‘the < 
plants to a conditidn itPthe southern, extremity in many ) 
reacts analogous to tto of the oibfrc dtele, I 

If we contemplate the sutfece of this part of the world ‘ 
irith reference to thorn circumstances which produce we < 


latest •‘effect upon t'egbiatioo, by the diveraty of . climate 
that they occasion, We ^all fipd that Its 
those eternal and stupbBdihis'bhstaoles, by tnenna «f;WltKm 
Nature had cut off all coWmnmcation between contigttena? 
lands, tratil the hardihbbtjiiit: skill of man sjeoei^ 

oi'creoming them*—callcd'flie ROtdfy^Mountams mthe norm, 

sSta the Gordil(ei!Mln all 8^ countries te the south winch 
onceowned the aBAi?n(l(|t caplfpafii, form what may not unapfly 
bo calledja babk-hbiid the whole con^m*. dlvidmg ft 
from Vafit^ta t^i' the ljlckenzie River .^^: Awo portions 
of n^iriy equal length'hutivery unequal breliiwi;;thc eastern 
beingmanytimoswiderthanthewoateMi.whicfiiBeompjfra- 
tivcly little more than a. line of coaki '-' 

‘ , The vegetable pfoductibBS of the two sides of this dividing 
line are so exceedihgly' diflferent, that it will bo indispen¬ 
sable to notice them separately. 

The most northern station' in which vegetation has lieen 
discovered, is Melville Island, 74° N. hit. Of this deso¬ 
late region a very accurate, account has been drawn up 
from liie materials oollectbd bytho offic^ attending Cap- 
tain Parry, and from it we leafii, that althengh tlie mean 
temperature of the year is I** to 2° below tPlibp and that of 
.Tuly, even on sliipboard, wliere it may be supposed to be 
influenced materially by the fires that are constantly burn¬ 
ing, bin little mbre than 42°; yet that a considerable num¬ 
ber of species arc aide tOmaintain an existence. Tlicaso, 
however, are all of a very humble growth, the principal part 
consisting of saxifrages, grasses, cmciform plants, mosses, 
and lichens; not a tfeo or even a bush is able to rear its 
head, nor, indeed, is there a single plant of woody structure, 
except a little willow, {Salix arciiai,) whicli rises six inches 
high. It is in these latitudes thut (lie red iflioiv-plant 
(.ProtocooMs nivalis) that most simple of crj ptogamio ve¬ 
getables, exists in all its beauty, multiplying even among 
mo snow itself, which it stains with crimson patches of 
considcrablo size. 

In this part.of the flora a decided simibrity exists to the 
plants of the same latitudes in Eiwope and Asia; in many 
instances the species are distinct, but tlio general character 
of tho vegetation is tliat of the Arctic Circle in tlie Old 
World. Even as we advance southward tho features of 
the country are like those of Norway; vast forests of .spruce 
firs, {Abies alba and nigra,) among which grow the rein¬ 
deer moss and other lichens of Laplu.iid, overspread the 
lanA To the.s 0 ai-e added different kinds of wild currants, 
gooseberries, whortleberries, and a shrub extremely similar 
to tho Gueldrcs rose of our own marshes (Vibimwm oxtj- 
coccus), strawberries, and a variety of papilionaccuus plants 
which abound in the open plains. \Vith these are eoin- 
bined, as we continue to lulvuncc, the majestic poplars of . 
Canada, {Populus hudsonica, and others,) birches, (Betula 
papyracea, and populi/olia,) and many sorts of oaks and 
ashes, together with butter nuts {Juglam cinerea) and 
hickories (Caryti a/ha and omara.) 

it would be' entering into a fur more elaborate view of 
this subject than the limits of this work will admit, if we 
were to atttimpt to trace such changes with any kind of 
precision; all we can dp is, having now pointed out the 
fact of a gradual change in the face of vegetation, to pro¬ 
ceed to notice the great and distinctive feature.s of other 
American districts, still confining ourselves to the eastern 
side of the continent. 

We will suppose that wo have igrivcd at the frontier 
of the British pos.sessions in North America, wlit^i the 
sugar maple {Acer saccharinnm) poiirs forth its saccbariiio 
juice at the first arrival of warm weather, even; Ikffore the 
snows have had time to melt; the azalias add thefr gay 
and fragrant blossoms to the beauty of tlie opening sum¬ 
mer ; wliilo tho autumn js closed by the appearance of 
many kinds of asters, which stud tho woods and meadows 
with their white or violet starry flowcr-hoiids. At this 
point wheat and other hinds of grain with maize are suc¬ 
cessfully cultivated, and even tobacco, such is the degree 
Of summer-heat, is a common field-crop. 

In tho United States the great featuiTS^pf the North 
American flora arc at IcngUx assume.d. The frwsts consist 
of pines and larches unknown in Europe',' of many kinds of ’ 
oaks, of locust-trees, {BobinviCpsipido-acacia,) black walnuts 
of enormous size, bickoribk; .and mihes; among wliich the 
noble tulip-tree rears its tbWbnng head: in the swamps 
grow tlio deciduous cypress, {Taxodium dislichtm,) tho 
white cedar, {Cttpressus thyoiiies,) certain fir-trees, (Pin.u$ 
smHnii and Alfies pendhth,) the rhododendron, the glkacous 



koluik, wdromedaSf.. aarrticeniuas, and tlu) giaucods n^- 
aoliit i the ipdos otthe and hills are covdrcd 

tlte Amorican arbor magnolias, and hemlock spruces, 
among which ^ring up the arborescent arktem the soml- 
treo, i4ndri.irfkda arborea,} and the beahtihd mountain 
laurel (i&alhua latifolia) ; and, finally, tlmmhdergroWth jOf 
the woo^.<and piaitis contains endless iptoies of aster,' 
several kinds of azalea and asclenias, Maxf |@^s, and 
various 8]>ecios of the exclusively Amoricah' liatris,;. 

plilox, gerardia, calycaiithus, &c, Tobacco, -Imaize, and 
\Sheut, are the staple ptgectt'of cultivahim,' 

The approach to BiftrOpical climate is fitei iruUcated hy 
fields of'cotton and rice, \yhicU on th® AtliwV& side cotn- 
mence at no point that can be dettnitehf fcccd, but geltfi- 
rally may he' said to begin south of Virginia. As we 
advance westward, towards the Mississippi, and cross tiiat 
river, we experience a climate with a mean temporatere, 
less than the parts on the Athuitic coast under the parallel. 
Tlie line of tropical vegetation, therefore, does not advance 
so far to the north in the western parts, os on the Atlantic 
coast. (See Darby's Giiograpky of the .United States.) 
These southern countries, the climate of wliich is increased 
in heat and humidity far beyond that of corresponding lati¬ 
tudes in other parts of the world, pre.sent a complete mix¬ 
ture of the vegetable productions of Mexico and the nortliern 
States. Along with the princii>al part of the plants of 
Virginia and Kentucky, we haie not only the cotton, the 
indigo, and the sugar-cane, a.s common articles of culti¬ 
vation, but the planes and the deeifliioiis cygirCss iicqniro 
gigantic dimensions. A solitary epidendrum inhabits the 
branches of the magnolia near Savannali. In the same 
noiglibourhood is found tliea plant closely allied 
to the Jesuit's bark of northern Peru ; and the woisls are 
filled throughout the Floridas, Carolinas, Alabama, and 
on the banks of the Mississippi, willi dense masses of the 
tropical Tillandmi usnmides, winch hangs from the branches 
of the trees like gigantic moss. 

In southern Mexico we enter the tropics; and in all the 
valleys and plains wdiero tho tcmficraturo is not lowered by 
Lpterrupting cansos, the lemal vegetation of such latitudes 
occurs. Palms, bananas, and plantains, and yams, yield the 
natives an abundant supply of food, which, produced without 
labour, and amply sullii lent for their simple habits, oppose 
the greatest of all bars to the advaneement. of knowledge, or 
tho e.\c.lt.‘!mcnt of industry among them, Hubitually in¬ 
dolent, renilered still more .so hy the numerous holidays pre¬ 
scribed by lii.s religion, and finding a few sajuarc yards of 
ground, which liardly rispiires tillage, capable of producing 
plantains and tobacco enoiigb for his consumption, the 
Me.xico-Spaiiish peasant is incapable of understanding the 
advantages of a life of industry, or tho use of those active 
habits which alone are capable of rai.sing him to the condi¬ 
tion of truly civilizcid man. Besides these and the other 
eoiumou articles of cultivation by the inhabitant of the tropics, 
such as indigo, coffee, sugar-cane and maize, which here 
finds its native home, the cocoa-trec (T/ieobrotna cacao), from 
whose scads ohocolate is prepared, is a most important 
species ; the exportation of the seeds of this plant, which is 
found wild in the tnost burning districts, is valued at near 
80 . 0001 . sterling annually. Pine-apples are wild in the 
woods; the American aloe (agave Americana) yields, when 
wounded, an abundance of sweet Iluid which is fermented 
into a# intoxicating drink called pulque, and distilled into 
ah ardent Jipirit known by the name of Vino Mereal; and 
great nu|l#eTS of eaeti occupy the dry and almost eartUess 
sitiiatwiis, where little else will grow. In tho low woods 
of Honduras am found those enormous forests which, since 
they have been wrested from the .Spaniards, have been pro¬ 
ductive of such im{K)rtant commercial advantages to England 
from the abundance of mahogany and logwood-trees they 
contain. It is Imre also that the tamarind and the lignuni 
vitse (Gtiaiacum cfficitt^} are found; the vanilbi, wbetse 
pods are exlensively fiscd in Spain, Italy, and 
thiyalap convolvulus, which derives its name from fihe City 
of Xalapn, near which it principally aboimds. 

But in the highlaiida of Mexico, all this glorious vegetation 
^awcars; the eatable-vooted nasturtium {Tremeenlum 
: and the tuberous wood-sorrel (Oralis tttbe- 
rom) su}te|j|^he place of the yam; mahogojiy-t^s give 
■way to cafe and |o the singular hand-tree, (Ckeirostenton,) 
Si' t^e five united stamens oi whose ttowers are disposed likO 
iiie talons of a bird ol' prCy; while the pino tribe ita 
most soutliern liinite, £ad the herbage is composed of |;ohorii 


either fa^blini or identical with thatet^ tho more norfilmm 
rogioha.;- ' . . 

In ^0 lower parte of those hifihlaitds the ve^siation of 
coixrlio is moye n^rly the same aw tlii^ of the plains, hut in 
many places it exhibits s|atriking||j^binaticii of the twov 
as, for exainpte, near 3^1apa, wltlii'a the woods contain 
great nunilters of oaks, 41i%,stems of trhieh are covered with 
a hijstpftstehidcic, peppers, and ferns. . " • -i;. 

In mk»y i{Kpects the iVest Indies reseniUe the tropical 
parts pf Msattco; the plants are either nnturaHy the same, 
or have become so by importation froin shoro te the 
other, or at least have a resemblahcO, the principal 

dtffwenca, being caused hy tite greater huniidity pf the at* 
mosphere of the West India Islalids in consequence of their 
insular position. Thus in the whole flora epiphytal orchutem 
and fernSi: especially of the arborescent kind, are more abate 
dat^feceftain fruit trees are in many cases itipi'c luxuriant, 
and more generally cultivated, as :|fi|c avocado pear (Laiirus 
persea), the mango, the oustatd-afiple (<mo^iigiiiawwah and 
the guava (psuMum): and it is sate• thaVitlte cabbage-palm 
attains the height of 200 foot. Coll'ee is an article of general 
and advantageous growth, and tho; tobacco of i.-uba is 
only equ.allad by that of 1‘ersia and of .sgine Jiafts of tlio 
Burmese empire. Cloves are becoming geiteiMly cultivated; 
allspice (Myrius pimenta) isa coimiion freeCti the hills: au<l 
in seme of the islands, tho nutmeg, imported from the East 
Indies, is thriving prodigiously, and latterly beginning to 
yield a erop. Aloe trees igo enlfivated in .lainaiea and 
Barbadoes for the sake ol' their inspissated juice. [See 
.\lok.] Maridioo and yams are the eoimiiou food of (he 
negroes, along with plantains and vice; anil a 'Kind of arum 
(Caiadiilm esMenlum) is used at table as spinacli is with 
us. Considering tho numher of degrees of latitude over 
which the West Indies extend, it is inipo-ssihle to give any 
general account of their plants which will be Inie of all of 
thoiii; it must therefore lie boino in mind, that in genorsd 
their flora agrees with that of thd toontiuent in the siiioe 
latitude over against which they lie. 

In all the remainder of eastern tropical America siinilur 
characters of vegetation are found. Whore the air is dry 
and hot, the plants assume a narehed and stutfled character ; 
but wherever, as is usually the case, there is a perfect eoin- 
hination of heat and moisture, the grandeur of the Irees and 
tho beauty of the flowers is beyond description. But the 
genera and species gradually change as we reeede suuthwuid 
from the line. In tliose provinces to the north of tho line, 
which, under the name of Cumana and the two Guianas, form 
a sort of crest to the equatorial region, the laud beyond tin- 
limits of cultivation is overspread hy impervious foresls, 
which, in the language of an eve-witiies.s and a hotaiiist, are 
so complctelv choked up hy huge twiners, .spiny shrubs, 
and sharp-edged grassed, that a hatchet is necessary at 
every step to clear the Waj. It is here, however, that the 
qua^ia hitter, the fi-agrant tonga bean, which is so much 
employed for perfuming snuff, ami the rose-wood, are ])ro- 
duceA Catinoil-baU'treea fie'^fM*') drop their monstrous 
fruits in these forests, and furnish the nUTneroHs monkeys 
with a ceaseless store of amusement; and arborescent 
species of the cinchona tribe (Portlandia, &c.) furnish 
medicinal barks scarcely inferior to tliat of Peru. 

In Brazil the country is more open, and the scenery is 
consequently moi'e diversified; besides which, it may lie 
easily conceived that many most striking changes 'Hould 
occur in twenty-tliree degrees bT'latitude. A notion of ils 
average state may be obtained frote a ccBsideration of the 
plants of the almo.st central province <jf Minas Gersies, an 
account of which, by M. Auguste do .St Hilaire, gives us 
many facts relating to tho state of its vcj^tMion before it 
became altered by the inroads of the Pbrtn^ese settlers. 

The Whole face of Brazil may bo aaig to lie divided 
into forests, docidnous stunted wfxid.s, aiod igiptcuse plains, 
to each of which a peculiar vegetation apipgrtAiBS, 

■When a Earnps*® **'''>'08 in South America, there is no- 
thing that produces so striking an improMiort.^on him us 
tho general reaeihhlanco that ho perceives hetWeen tho 
external aspect bf the forests Of file New World and those 
which he has Us^t behind; ,a little?* tnoro grhtideur in the 
premortions, and a deOpm gteon, fiogOther w^U a clear and 
brifliatit sky, constitute the priitie|^ 'dtffaTence in the two 
seehes. To see the ftlH beauty ofequinoctial forent, it 
is necessary for the iifavoller to Ww birascll in its dttep 
i teeesses} and there, indeed, hteteaa of tjte latigniiig inonor 
! tbhy bf oVtf European oaks aitd ffltis, every tree lun a onaractW 
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of S8fl#Hv 6acK hfts its peculiar foRiige, and pfoWl^y ri^^ Near the HnSt u new ch^ngo coflMiS dtlirt'‘jfece of 
tint HWlito tbw of Jbe tw whiclv, Burround «fc^ nature. In the ncigliVjutiiood of Lima, towurds 'flib'inte- 

Vcgetable* of the tudst diftnruut iTamiUes intennjx i^ir rihr, epiphytal orchidennsi plantB just begin to exist j jilaljiti 
branches ; fiye-lenved^ignomaB ^wby tlie sjde of bonduc. which, ns w« advance to the southward, become the most 
trees ; ciU«iy Sli^ ^Sfeir yelloifciblossomS upon the rich sm^ur fehturo'uf the tlom, on aceount of their enormous 
fronds of arborescent ferns ; myrtles and ougeniaS, with their i|ti|iyt£ers. In mountains beyoud the hno m New Ctra 
thousand ai'tns.contrast with thesjegimt simplicity of palms; nada, botwemi-^o hivel of the sea and eight or nine tliou- 
and i^ong the airy foliage of the'mimosa, the ceer<>|ia ole- sand fee^'alxive it, ’are >found the forests, that contain the 
yatesSts gtant leaves and heavy candelabra-shbped hrahchesi ! trare cinc&ind ‘trees, the rind of which, tSaS^d. tR" Jesuit's 
Of some trees the trunk is perfectly smooth, i»f ictBeih it is hark, is p&liaps the. most prerious inedioiniS^^oduction pf . 
defended by enormous spines, and the whole are often appa- the New World. With Ihese'groiV the Vfintws bark-twe, 
rentiy sustained by the sli^ft stems of a huge wild Og- gaily-tnarkod: flowers called AlstrdjiSerias, Fuchsias wifh 
tree. With us, the oalc, the cneftnnt, aitd the hdedhs^nt imofnions htdsisoinaj'and many kinds of oaks. ■ , 

as if they bore no flowers; so small are they and so litfle ' Of the lemainder of the Arnerican coast to the north Itut 
distinguishable except by naturalists; hut in the forests of little has been published; and wliat we have to state is chiefly 
SOUfli America it is often the roost gigantic trees that^rio- collected from private souives of inforfuation. lii all this part, 
duce the most brilliant flowers; cassias hang don^^peir as little similarity in the vbgctation to tlmt of the eastern 
pendents of golden hlossbms, Vochisias,unfold their sihgular side of the dividing ridgb tniists as in the southern hehii- 
bunches- corollas, longer thkh those of our foxglove, some- sphere. Northern Califetnia appi'Oacltes it the most, I:mt , 
times yellow or sometimes purple, load the ayborescent big- even hero thp distinction is most obvious. Various species 
nonias; while thd bhorisias are covered, as it were, with of calochorius,' numerous currants tyith tiebly-colonrbd 
lilies, only thbhr colours are richer and more varied ; grasses flowers, and especially grfeat numbers bf polcmoniaeb® , of 
also appear in the foibn. of bamboos, as the most graceful of unknown kinds, are characteristic forms; pines also, sirailiif' 
trees; bauliiinias, hignonias, and aroidcous plants cling to those of Mexico, again appear on the hills, and pcrcuiiial 
round the trees like enormous cables; orchidcous plants lupins begin to abound; the latter are so much increased ilt 
and bromelias overrun their limbs, or fasten themselves to the north-west country, as to become a distinctive feature (if 
them when prostrated by the storm, and make even their the region; with these are mixed a remarkable plant calloci 
dead reniains become vordsidt with leaves and flowers Clarkia pulchelln, and many kind.s of Pentstemon. The 
not their own. Such arc the anlieirt forests, flourishing in shrults are berberries with pinnated loaves, (iaullheria 
a damp avid fertile soil, and Clothed with peipetnal green. Sluillon, and more of the guy-flowered currants; and the 
Far different are the deciduous stunted woods, called trce.s immljcr among them the broad-leaved .syennioro {Acer 
cai.in»a.^, which are produced on a dry sandy soil, and are wacrop%/Z«/«), with Ilrs and pines rising to a height exceed- 
not dciiso enough to prevent the evaporation of their ing two hundred feet. What is very rcmai-kahle, the yiecies 
sermty cai lli; they periodically lose all their loaves in are more like those of Siberia than of the United Htales, 
March and April, not recovering them till the month of and the most characteristic forms of the latter region are 
August Wlicn stripped of tlieir leaves, they have a altogether wanting; no azaleas nor magnolias, few oaks, not 
gi-oat .svrallaritv to thet 'woods of Europe in their winter a Kalmia, nor a walnut, nor a hickory have hcen ohserved : 
nakedness, buslies and small trees mixed here and there and even the asters themselves, which are the very woeihs of 
willi individuals of a moderate size constituting their com- the eastern side, arc iminparatively rare and of ])C(mliar 
jiosition. tiniall arjanthamms plants, resembling our oivn s;)ecies. The spnieo ffjs of the eastern side do not seem to 
labiata-, fill up the intervals in these w'oods, and one might exist on the western, hut their place is occupied by the 
almost I'umty one s self in a European wood, in a fine autum- Abies /lOngfosiV, which is found on the mountains at various 
nai dti}', if it were not for the palms which here and there elevations, dwindling at last to a mere hush. [Sec Abies, 
raise their heads above the other trees. P- 

As for the plains, they consist for the most part of im- VII, POLITICAL IIIVISTONS.—North America is 
raeiise tr.'u^ts, avliioh have no more horizon than an ocean; politie.ally divided into the republics of the United States 
destiinte of even turf they are covered not only with grasses and Mexico, the British posses.sions, and the countries stiU 
of different kinds, but with under-shnibs and small bushes of possessed by native tribes. 

myrtles, molastomas, compositic, and a multitude of other The move northei-n regions con.sist principally of the 
things. Among these, a few trees, hero and there, collect north-western Coast discovered by the Russians, aiul calted 
into aebisti'i', and form a kind of oasis in a vegetable do.sert. Uussinn America; the region eontimious with Greenland 
To tlio southward, all these things gradually fode away; called North Etavon; the North Ck'oigian Islands, and the 
vegetation becomes jess and less tropical, never, however, eountries west pf Ltincaster Sound m the Icy Sea; the 
assuming ii European aspect, till at last in Patagonia and ooimtiy about lludson's Bay, the east part of wliieh i» 
the arljae.imt islaud.s, an antaretio imitation of northern ternieii East Maine, and the'wostein districts New North 
vegetation makes its appeai'anoe. Beech-trees of new and South W-ales; the north east .side called Labrailor, or 
species, singular liaTnsitieal plants (Sfmdeiidmn), Winter's New Britain, inhabited by E.so;uimau.\ similar to the Greeii- 
bark, stunted horberries, evergreen arbutus, with a trailing landers ; ami Greenland suhfect to Denratirk, The iwpu- 
liahit, plants like buttercups, yet not buttercups, form the lation of these regions is not known with any sort of accVi 
distinguishing features ; and the traveller occasionally is racy. The iiilvabitahts neither of these,'nor of the western 
astonished at seeing arborescent Fuchsias in llowor, with ami central regions, still omipfed by aborigines, fall properly 
humming-birds flitting, among their branches in the midst within the limits of a political descriptien. 
of a snow-stonn. Tlie provinces inuncdialcly tinder the British goverhrnent 

Of New South Shetland nothing can be said to bo known, in North Anierien are hounded on llienorthbjiflieHud- 
nuless wO admit improbable statement adopted by Miers son's Bay regions, and on the south by the UiiifM Slates, 
from the Account'of a navigator named Smith, that it is They eemitrise the provinces of Uceek CAN.vnA,' and 
occupied by trees resetiibling our Norway spruce fir. Lower Can ad*, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia. 

Tlic western ttost is far dilforent, latitude for latitude. Caps: Buktcin, Prince Edw-ahd'.s Isi.and, Neweound 
from the eastern; chilled hy the unmitigated cold.blasts tAND. with Lahrador and the island of AiNticosti. 
from the south destitute of largo rivers and if all Quebec is the residence of the captain-general of nil British 
means of irrhiation for a very considerable extent, it is a Am.^iea. Jlie extent of these possessions, in Square mile*, 
mere succoSsioh otfertile valleys and desert hilly plains, To is about a,3(i(),000, and the present population may be coni- 
the south, the sides of the mountains are covenid with the pnted at l,3dO,Dao. 

Araucaria pmep in. Chili, the peculiar farms of numorons The republic of the United States of America extends 
species of CalfiOolatia, Sehizanthus, l.s)asti, Adesmia, Azara, from the British possessions to ttie Gulf df Mexico, and fiwu 
and Esealloimu foitm a flora ofa tetally,.different aspect from the Atlatitic to the Great Pacific Ocean. Its southern 
ihatofBuenosAyros.wlfiletlfosMrdyplainiiibouBdinnnme- boundary on the Paoifo: is the-^gtfftUel of 42“, and its 
tons species of tlie puyslana tribe and ofsalps northern, according to AmerioBa tluvpai-allel of 

gVoBsis. Numerous hnsltoS of comp<»itte give an arid hot 51”. It consists of twenty-four states, and thfoe territories 
glittering aspect to other parts; and, in the spring, at the not enjoying the full rights of states. Washington, in foe, 
time of the melting of the snows,' foe sides m the mouh- District (rf 'Coltimbta, is the seat of the federal goveri^ 
tains are enameiled with the beautiful flowers of the piea «■ ment- Extent; shout 2,257,300 square miles; popiflafo^ 
Imo (eAIof<«j;, leucocoryne, and ottter horhs, above IM0D,0iW. 
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- The present repsldicM MKisico, extendihsr from the six-' 
teenrii to'the furtj^Kscopd degree of north livtitutto,<ctim^ 
prises about :I ,63!),0OO squai'e miles, and ^perhaps: about 
S.OOO.Oflp of InlMibitants. It was formerlyatidor the do¬ 
minion of Spain', and comprohonded the two Ciliformaai and 
the inteiideneies of Mexico, Puebla, Vera Xlrnz, Oaxaca, ' 
Merida, Valladolid, Guadalaxara, Zacatecas Gumaxuato, 
San "Luis Potosi, Durango, and Sonma, and dieTjJwwinees 
of Mexico, Cobabuila, and Texas. 'It now oonsists of 
nineteen states and four territories or provinces, and a 
federal district. ; , : , , , ; , ' ? \ 

Tho republic of GtiJ£TKMAi,A, nr Gentral America, 
formerly Spanish, situated to the Sotttli of Mexico, com¬ 
prises 2GG,000 square miles. It consista of dve states. 

South America comprises the following states:— 

The most narthein part, lately Colomuia, but more 
recently divided into the three republics of Nkw GiiANAnA, 
Venezukla, and Ecuabob. The territory of each is not 
exactly ascertained, but the extent of the tlirae states may 
be taken at about 1,290*000 square miles, and the popu¬ 
lation .about 3,000,000. Thev were formerly Spanish 
colonies. 

To the south of these, extends, along the western coast, 
the republic of Pkhu, formerly Spanish. It contains about 
600,000 square miles. Its chief city i» Lima. 

The republic of Bolivia, formcriy Spanish, lies to the 
south of Peru. It contains perhaps about 320,000 square 
miles. 

More to the southward is the republic of Chili, formerly 
SpauLsh, covering 130,000 square miles. 

The United Provinces of La Plata lie between the two 
last-mentioned states and the Atlantic Ocean. They 
perhaps contain 700,000 square miles. The chief town is 
Buenos Ayres. 

The erapirc of Brazil, formerly a Portuguese posses¬ 
sion, is the principal South American stato washed by the 
Atlantic. It perhaps contains near 3,000,000 square miles. 
The metropolis is Rio Janeiro. 

The republic of Banda Oriental, or Republica Orien¬ 
tal de r Uruguay, lying immediately to the south of Brazil, 
with an extent of about 2-20,000 square miles. 

Paraouaa', watered by the Paraquay, and lying south¬ 
west of Brazil, comprises about 1-18,500 square miles. 

It should be home in mind by the reader, that all these 
estimates as to the areas of such extensive countries are 
very uncertain, and little reliance should be placed on them. 
Authorities often differ very much. The estimates of the 
population are still more vague, and in general are a more 
guess. 

Guiana is a tract of country on the north-eastern coast, 
to tlie north of the river Amazon. It comprehends the British 
pob5<!ssions of DaMsaAiiA, Essequibo, and Beusice, the 
French possession of Cattennk, and the Dutch colony of 
Surinam. 

Patagonia is situated in the southern part of America, 
Vieyond the 46th degree of south latitude. The Straits 
of Magalhaens divide it from the island of Ticrra del Fuego, 
which, like Patagonia, is inhaliited by native tribes, and 
is very little known. The papulation of these countries, 
together with those of all the islands belonging to the 
southern extremity of the continent, is entirely unknown. 

The islands often called the IVest Indies, in the Columbian 
Archipelago, situated in tlie Gulf between the two continents, 
arc also id<0luded in America. They consist of the Bahama 
Islands, the Great Antilles, viz., Cuba, Jamaica, St. 
Domingo, or Haiti, and Porto Rico; the smaller Antilles, 
viz., Barbuda, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Doidfea, Martinique, 
St. Lucie, Barbadoes, Grimada, Tobago, 'Bt Christopher's, 
St. Vincent’s, and Trinidad, besides a number of smaller 
islands. Tlie population of the islands is about as follows; 
viz., of tlie British islands, 806»d(>0; of the French, 2j3p<)0; 
of the Spanish, 707,000 ; of the Danish, 46,709; V# the 
Duteli, 20,000; and of the Swedish, IStOOO. The t^iub- 
lio of Haiti perhaps contains about 1,050,000. [See Ai»- 
tiLLKS.] The Bermuda or Somers Islands fom a Sqpa- 
rate group.*', 

AMERSflA^ISM, a term used to express some pecu¬ 
liarity in ttojriatten or spoken language of the inhabitants 
of the Untilff States of North AinMica. Of all the colonies 
of Great Britain, in which her language has b«ni planted, 
H^-United.States are yet the only parts that have been so- 
parpedi&nin the mother country, and have uttainod political 
^de^^^tce, In consiiquenoe of the rapid increase of their 


popidation, <tbe diffaeton of edueadon, and the springing up 
of a numcrons body of native wrkemv we see a new phe¬ 
nomenon in the history, of tlto world'df w great nations 
separate by n wide ocewa using same language: To 
preserve this language iff'its purity,'-tt8 fer as its.esspnfial 
character i»conceriied,<i-^ introduce no new wca-ds but siic^ ' 
as exiiarienoo shows to bbrieeossary,—to form them oniVde 
princifflea. of analogy, and to give to them precise ami iteflf 
nitc moa«ihgs;---theBe are objects of equalImfKwtance to the ' 
two nations; for the preservation of a comn^n language' is 
a bond of unity and one of th6; great elcmeif^-of ctvi!ii|ti(»t. 
The .mother country may yet <^m, and pCirhops her chum ’ 
will be allowed by some d^ericans, the privilege of a very 
rigid examination of Araeriea'rt impOTtations, belbrB she 
allowS-them to bo current coin of the realm; hut to attempt 
to i)j|K!t all new words that America produces would b# 
holl^roaurd and ineffectual. ? New riqiits and new cipcura- 
stances are the parents of how teriiis, wliid;; perhaps, in¬ 
crease quicker there than iii aH ' UM cqulitry, Tlie main 
differences between the spoken and written English langiiaga 
as it exists iii America and Great Britain appear to be the 
following:—^promiiieiat ion; the use of words noiv ohsolote 
in England, or used indifferent sensesy the tlse of words in 
various parts of Americ.T as they are stiff Used in various 
provinces of England; and new words. 

In pronunciation, there is much greater uniformity in the 
United States than in Great Britain, and the generid 
standard is certainly liighe^ In many parts of Ametiisi, 
such, for example, as Philadelphia, the pronunciation is at 
least as good as in any part of the British dominions. But 
still there are differences very perceptible when we compare 
the natives of two remote part.s; and if wo take into account 
the wide spreading of the American nation, the great iiilhix 
of foreigners, the entire absence of good educatinn in some 
newly settled parts, and the want of a raotropolis to fix any 
thing like a standard of pronunciation, we think- it will 
appear probable that the priinunciatton may in time differ 
widely in different t)arts. The rapid communication from 
one part to aiiulhcr will help somewhat to check this ten¬ 
dency. The Americans generally sound the /(more strongly 
than the English in sindi words as hnuuru and also in such 
words as nm^/ihour\ii)<>il, and vcri rarely commit the fault 
so common m England, of husking for h(‘ggs. Yet we 
know thorc is a small district, and there may be more, where 
the people retain this AA/itoWA which marks them as tlio 
descendants of a colony from the neighhourheiftd of London. 
The articulation of the Amei icans is gonerally slower than 
that of the English, and sometimes drawling, hut certaiidy 
much more distinct. 

As to the use of words now obsolete in England, they m e 
mainly confined to couvcisation. for every one is aware that 
there is very little in the style of a good American writer, 
except perhaps a greater degree of mianieut, by which 
we cun distinguish it from that of a good English writer. 
But as the Americans write a great deal in public journals, 
and are the most prolific people in tlio world in pro¬ 
ducing inaugural speeches, orations, find all the various 
modes of addressing avi audicnco, we should look at that 
part of their laiiguago in oi-der to form a complete judgment 
of its whole coUditioB, as well as at Ihoso spcciuieiis of com¬ 
position which are of a loss showy but more valuable and 
permanent nature. . j; ’ ,/ 

The number of words now -iiSed dift’ereht sense from 

that which they have in England|“is but small among,; 
writers of genxi authority ; tlte list of those usyd in eon- 
versation would be somewliat larger. jWe liaveVhcartl tlio 
Word shew used as the past tense of tlio vterh tosAoio; the- 
form is now obsolete in England, but Jiiay be found in our 
olderwrilers. Jn some parts, (forw-e are-a^ro that in so ex¬ 
tensive a country si^rcely any remark bf lliis Wild ^ bo 
general,) the word balmce in the spokoti’Iam]guage is em¬ 
ployed tqwtp^ the rmainder.mHie mi f‘Hiiaa pbople speak 
of' the halanoe of the' professoi^'lmeaning'? thOi,re»t of tho 
professors.’ The word mtitton is sometiaaok^^ad, as it once 
wasin England,'to signify a .steop. Dy. Jitoblter remarks,, 
that this sense is obkileto Of jiidiitotw: it is not obso¬ 
lete or ludicrous in some distriets. 

The word bug is.iwed (ree ^shstis&feks wiginal sense a 

;7y;and tlie ol4 verb. ^og-re«f,(WpcnAhe Americans use 
very often and pronounoo progress, is now heginning to bo 
again adapted in its native counftjf, though we think kh 
could very woU do vidtliout it. In judging hew far words 
.used in America in different significations from what they 
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Uare ^jflan^tave bMn sanctioned by autbcwily, and rican. acting aadiattagtiiabed ftotni^jd^ 
i»»tahl»^a *8^^ TOtteo language, we cann^ yond the jwper Subject of the artwlei Ifhe ttan['<mlmK>ee 

-take a befiter guide than Hr. Webater’s Dietiomr^; and we I appears ,tp ns to arise the SN,peri(g,,Talue^tdtaebed jai; 
shall, find the iiumb^by no means small. Cooper, in his America to oratorioal du^y, and to fhd opinions, there very; 
* fifodtcnns, ap^ks of a;‘lakahaving_^i{wi its usual banks.’ commonly eiitQi^medabouti'Syhat is mdled fine writing, and ; 
Webster sancrioos this usage nndera transitive sense of the eloQiitfiioe. [1^ Siwls, £|i.ot(tiErrCK,] 

^ieh be makes equivtdbttt to wcr/fom.s (See ^AMERlGO ^mPUCCltfS. [See Vkspup^i.] 

Dictionary, under /%(?; and the example.) the eastera frontier of 

Agamst this usage we take the liberty of protesting, ih the Sinde, and- e^ oightv-flve miles to the' oaetward’ of 
iyot»o»o</^eWtgenew, March 2,1826, we find,—far pro- Hyderabad, ni that province. It , is in 2S? .^tt'nortli lat, 
s-^nga juriscUo^ncnm’dnmnrto the scono ofalmost alLthe and 69“ 49'east Jong. Thia toim S! rdebratsd^w HhRying 
shipwrecksthis EngUsh-provincial and Irish use of co»»e- been tire birthplace or the Emperor ' Akbaftilwhen, in'lSdl, 
nieni in the sense of near, isvf toperly Omitted by I/^ebster. his father Humayiinwas driv^ from Ilindbstan h^rShcfe 

Verb re«( has the double moaning in Webster of grant- Khan, tlie regent of Bahar. iAmerkote was once tha 
ing onleaee, as a proprietor does, and taktng -m lease as a capital of an indepfflident district in the south-eastern 
tenant docs. tlvUiJiealion vs not in Webster, but bus been quarter of Mooltan, under which iotter name wa» formeriy 
defended on the ground of analogy, and by a refcniXj|||,;to comproliemled tire whole of Sinde; in 1813 ft was captured 
the uso of nwft^y in FlaVel. The usage of the word IoctR is by tlie Ameers of Sindo. The country by which it is sur* 
familiar to al\ ivho read American papers or public docu- rounded being barren, yields nothing to the public revenue, 
roents: we say' that a man Aos IniMted, i. e. has select- which is derived from duties on merchandise, and exactions 
ed, sui've^d, and tnarked out—a hundred acres in Ala- from travellers who pass through. (Mill's/lisfoty of An'ttsA 
bama.' The .word expect is often used in a strange India: ami Jiamilion s Jiasl India Gazetteer-) 
sense in sotoo parts of America, but certainly nearly AMERSFOORT, a town in the province of Utrecht, 
altogether in ,conversation, as in the following instance twenty-five miles E. S.E. of Amsterdiun, on the small na 
given by Webster: ‘ I expect it was.' The American Icxi- vrgable river Eem, which runs into the Zuider Zee. This 
cogrupher justly condemns this usage, w hich is of provincial town is situated at tlie^-foot of a small hill called Amers&r- 
English origin. The word lengthy some critics object to derberg, in a very pleasant district. The extensive tobacco 
as being of American origin; w rather doubt if it is. Still plantations around this place are much decreased, but the 
it is a good word, well made,annwell adapled to express the town has still some tobacco manufactures, cotton fabrics, 
wearsomeness of listening to a long speech or discourse of and a glass-houso. The populatioif in Jan. 1, 1830, was 
any kind: we presume that in this, as in some other in- males, and 6197 females. Amersloort has throe 

stances, the Amcrieans did not call the word into use till they cliurche.s, one of which is a fine building. Tire Grand 
felt the absolute necessity of it. For other American usages I’ensioiiary Bsirueveldt, who was so unjustiv executed at the 
which ore somewhat peculiar, the reader may refer to the Hague, in 1619, was a native of tins town. Amersfoort was 
following words in Webster: to wagon (imggon); stud- taken by the French in 1795. 

horse; suhsmve; clever (Web.stcr's account of the English In traversing the flat country from Utreclit to Amers- 
use of this word is incomplete); noti/y; graduated, Isici fmnt, and approaching the latter town, we observe a district 
The American use.s of crccA, girdle, section, Szc- may be of heath five or six miles long and as many broad, with some 
seen in Webster. Fifcto-. in Webster, for five-barred, is a few trees on it, and dunes or hills of small elevation. 2’hese 
Jiiore vulgarism. Mr. I'ickering, in a work published at sandy hills contain fragments of quartz sometimes rouudud, 
Bo.ston in 1816, has traced a great number of woivls and but for the most pait angular, with pieces of rock of a 
phrases which have Ix'cn considered as Americanisms to the schistose structure, containing a good deal of sand. The 
co\mtie.s of the molher-countiy; we recollect one woi-d at whole mass appears to have lioen brought down by the action 
prusi'ut, which we can only trace to Holhind. In Virginia, of water from the upper course of the Rhine. Those hills 
wa/lel-cahes arc often made; a similar cake with the same arc sometimes colled the Amersibort Hills, and in their eba- 
name, wallcl, is very common in Holland. raeter arc similar to the BeluWe or Welawe, a few miles 

As to new words, the number used in the written langu.age farther to the east, 
is not great. The word hindery, meaning ‘ a place where AMERSHAM or AG MONDESHAM, a lioroiigh town 
books arc bound,'i.s in Webster. Wc believe it is a new, but in Buckinghamshire, about twenty-six miles W.N.W. of 
it certainly is not a bad wi>rd. In American advertisements London, on the road to Aylesbury and Buckingham, from 
wo observe the word book is generally prefixed; thus we which lost it is distant thirty-three miles. It is in a valley 
might say, a book-bindery. Sparse is, for any thing we know, between woody hills, near the river Gohi, and consists of one 
a now Word, and well applied; the Americans say a sjMrse main street, long and wide, not lighted hut well paved, and 
instead of a KcaMererf population; and we think the term crossed by a similler one. The church stands near the 
has a more precise meaning than scattered, and is tlie proper point of intersection, and is a spacious building of brick 
correlative of (fewse. The daiigw of new words is, tlmt the covered with stucco: it consists of a nave with small aisles, 
ignorant will use them without knowing their meaning, as transepts, chancel, monument room fur the Drake family, in 
we may observe in some of the inferior American news- which are some handsome monuincnts, and a tower at the 
papers. Tbo number of new words that may be gradually west-end. It is dedicated to St. Mary; and the living, 
creeping into the American spoken language, we suspect, a rectory in the gift of the Drake family, is accounted 
is not inconsiderable; this arises in some measure from in- one of tlie best in England. The town-hall (the lower part 
a|; tei-mixture with foyoigners, and must produce some effect of which is used for the market) is a brick building, near the 
though it may not ho nfii^ch. , We have heard the German centre of the town, raised upon pillars and surmounted by a 
wokI p/unrfec vulgarly t^lied to baggage or heavy comnio- lantern and clock: it W'as built by a Sir William Drake, 
dities. ; / £ who died in 1682. AVith those exceptfons the town'contaiBs 

Wo suspect that 'riiany woids of a mor.al import arc begin- scarcely any building worthy of notice, 
niug to Vary considerably as to the signification attaclied to Tlie manufactu*es are chiefly of black lace, cotton, stiaw- 
therti in England and America. JJi^h-minded, a.-word not plait, and wooden'chairs. Tho market is on Tuesdoy ; 
iBUch used in Great-Britain, ratlior implies something ole- there are two fairs, one on IVhit-Monday, and another on 
vated or noble in ewristring •• in the coiivorsatSOn language, the 19th September. Tbij population of the borough and 
at least, of some pari* pf America, it is Applied as a tortii of parish in 1831 was 2816, without reckoning (as it seems) lite 
praise to aotimpof^ impetuous, and sometimes unjust, hamlcf Of Coloshill, whieli, tlwugh partly in tliis pariah, is 
and Genrietiuiw aro terms that come under tlie same in the county of Herts, 
predicament, as to difference of import. • Besides the parish church, there are two places of worship; 

Theorthogiapli^iirt'the English language is liable to more one for Baptists, and one for ; Quakers, T^ 
pbange in-^meried than in England; the Americans, as a school was finmded by Dr. Robert Chaloner, rector of 
gononil rule, do not observe drihograpliy so strictly as, the Amorsltato, and Canoii of Windsor, wh^.slBdoivfed it'with 
English, of which any reader of.Americon papers may'bott-- 25(. per annum. Dr. Chafoner di^ in ft21. A writing 
viule himself. We ral'or to Americap K^spaperS,. boeduse school was endowed by Lord Newhw#eh (who died in 1728) ; 
they are, more than in Enjrinnd, used as a cdtnmon medium and a Sunday-school, previously'dstablisfaed by (hibscription, 
for addrossuig the public on all subjects, and form a largo by the late‘Williatn Drake, Jun.. Esq. An almsho^ for 
part of the roailing of the .community. si* poor widows was endowed by a Sir William Drakdll 

We have said no&ing of riyfe, or tho character of Arne- Bart., who died in 1G69. ; 

No. 57. [THE PENNY CYCLOP4PIA.] Vou 1,-3 M 
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AmenLam |i p^lianontar? 1»^9^ t^jr^tswriftioa; 
but iu right to Bend nwbsM was disused tbr four ^lusdred 
yciars, till, in i4 restored on petition. Etdinuad 
Waller, tlio poet^ aM Algernon Sidney were mombers for 
tliis borough. It was disfranchised by Ute late Beforni JfilL 

Many of the inhabitants sufl’ered us XurHerds in the reign 
of Henry V., or is Protestants in that of Mdry I- 

AMBS (dOSEPH) was the son of Mr. Ames of 
Yarmouth, whore he was born on the 33rA.%i=danuary, 
16b9. His father appe|TS to have afterwarus rapttled in 
London, where .ho dihd’"t|%ett his son was in his twelfth 
year. At this Kme -lte wM^^^#^ a littte school in Wapping. 
When fifteen, he wiis put hpy^Hniibs to n plane-maker, 
either in Kang or Queen Street, (near Guildhall) in the 
city of London. Having*served out his tim<^ he then settled 
in Wapping, Horace Waljiole says as a ship chandler; but 
according to other aucoants, as an ironmonger. Whatever 
was his business, he seems to have pursued it with success, 
and to have attained by it, if not wealth, at least a compe¬ 
tency. He also found time to supply the defects of iiis 
early education by reading; and this led at length to 
authorship. The study to which he was most attached 
was that of outiquities, and particularly those of his own 
country. He had formed an acquaintance with the Reverend 
John Lewis, the author of tlw 0 / the Isle of 

Thanet, and many other worlts, wh%?hved for some time in 
Wapping; and it is tills gentlmnan who is said to have 
first suggested to him, about the year 1730, the preparation 
of a tiistory of English printing. Some circumstances 
prevented him from edgaging in the project till two years 
after; but he then took it up in earnest, and its execution 
became the olyeet of his life. The work, in a quarto 
volume of above 600 pages, ai>pearcd in 1749, under 
the title of Typographical Antiquitm; being an His- 
Inrical Account of Printing in England, with come 
Memmrs of our Ancient Printers, and a liegisier of the 
Books printed by them, from the year 1471 to 1600; tcith 
an Appendix cotteerning Printing in Scotland and Ireland 
in the same time.' This is Ames s principal work, and still, 
indeed, serves as the basis of the only elalmrate history we 
have of English printing. It has probably preserved a 
good many title-pages, and other facts connected wit!) its 
subject, that would have been lost, had the recording of them 
been longer deferred; and it is, upon tho whole, creditable 
to the industry of its compiler. But the task, to bo well 
performed, required much more learning than Ames pos¬ 
sessed. The mo.st valuable part of his book has been added 
to it by its subsequent editors, and e.speejally by Mr. 
Herbert, whose edition, extended to three volumes quarto, 
appeared in 1785, 1786, and 1790. A still more augmented, 
and much more splendid edition has been since published 
by the Reverend Dr. Dibdin, in four vols. 4to., 1810-12. 
Ames's next most considerable work is that entitled Paren- 
talia, or Memoirs of the Family of Wren, fol. 1750. The 
hoo|t bears to be ‘ by Stephen Wren, Esq.’ (the grandson 
of Sir Christopher) * with the care of Josepli Amesbut 
Ames is understood to have been really the writer. He is 
also the author of a Catalogue of English heads, evo., 
1748—of a Catalogue of English printers, in two leaves 4to,, 
and of an Index to the catalogue of Lord Pembroke's coins, 
printed, hut not published. Mr. Ames was a fellow of tho 
Royal and Antjejuarian Societies, and secretary to the 
latter from 1741 till Ids death. In the PhitosojMcal 
Tnmsactions for 1747, is an acc.ount of a case of Plica 
Folonica, or matted hair, communicated by him. (No. 
ecccUxxiii. p. 556.) He died suddenly in the shop of a friend, 
an ironmonger, in St. Clement’s Lane, on the 7th of Oc¬ 
tober, 1759. He left a considemble collection both of 
books and of antiquities and other curiosities, which were 
sold by auction after his death; the sale occupied nine 
days. ■ Tlie above facts are taken from Uie Z4fe q/ Mfhes, 
by the late Mr. Gough, first jprefixed to Herbert's edition of 
the Typographical Anti^iim,s.tii since repubiished with 
additional notes in that of Dr. Dibdin. 

AMESBDR'ir, a marlcet^own in Wiltsbire, in a vallny on 
river Avon,about seven or eight miles N. Of jSalishury, 
und seventy-eight W.S.W. from London. Its population is 
the pgdsh having only 944 inhabitants in 1831. Die 
town has hHie'trade, and is chiefty supported fry travellers 
and posting. Even the market (whidi was on Friday) hw 
l^n discontinued. There ace throe fairs. Amesbury con- 

* There ntfl two rivors ot OBmela WUteliiro, The oae here meatkaied 
puKi ij Salbkaiy, 


sifd» Idnetot ihnfah^ 

ligfatod.: lie nhnnih, stone mm flintWi nt cl vary 

e#'Iy ,datM h&t «iHne el ig nite have been de- 

fmd 1^ (dtetariousii It was prolahlr attaoli^ to the nna> 
nery which once exiMed living is a MSpetual 

ouriuty, in the gift afAbf Dean and (Jaoons Of Windsor. 
There is * Wesleya||;4!h«pel, and, several schools, one of 
wbijidt|s.dintional 

AlhOat^y is a place hr great antiquity, Hnder the Saxon 
king B of sufiioiont iih^rtan^ tt) be the seat sf 

a syhbd ; and Elfrida, the widow of tha|-«iince; ffounded 
here, in the latter nart ot the tenth cenj|^, a nunnory of 
the Benedictine order. An ifoboy had indeed existed at a 
much earlier period, founded, us some say, by Ainbroriusj a 
Brit^h prince who lived at the time of tho ; Saxon tnvasion, 
(w hy ^e^nibri a monk ; this altbsy apftears to baye lMn 
deMpoyod by the Danes about tlie time of Alfred. Elfrida'g 
nuimery, notwithstanding komh changes, lasted till the 
general dissolution of the religi*aW;house^: Its revenue at 
that time is estimated by Speed at .5581. Ihrr, and by 
Dugdale at 495f. 15s. 2d. A maiisioh Oil its site, was, 
after the French Revolution, occupl^ by some nuns fmu 
Louvain, attracted it is said by the sauintity of the place: they 
subsequently removed into Dorsetshire, In its neighbour¬ 
hood is SxoNEHBNeK. To the wcst of ftte town are the 
traces of an antiont encampment, which though pt)pu 1 urly 
termed Vespasian's camp, is eyidunily nut of Roman origin. 

AMETIiYST. This name has been apYilied to two pre¬ 
cious stones of essontially difi'ercot natures. Tho oriental 
amethyst is a rare variety of AjiAM antink Spar, or corun- 
dam, as already noticed; the occidental, or common ame¬ 
thyst, now to be described, is a variety of quart* or rock 
crystal, which is mot with in many parts of the world, as 
India, Siberia, Sweden, Germany, Spain, &e. It ooctirs in 
various forms, as massive, in rounded pieces, and crystal¬ 
lised ; the primary form of the crystal, like that of quarts, 
is a slightly obtuse rhomboid, but it is usually found in the 
secondary form of a six-sided prism, terminated at one or 
both ends by a six-sided pyramid; sometimes, though 
rarely, the prism is wanting, and tho pyramids being then 
united base to base, the secondary crystal is a dodecahedron 
with triangular faces. 

The amethyst; is principally distinguished from coinmon 
quartz by its colour, which is beeasionally <d’ every shade of 
violet, or rather purplish viole|, and this in the perfect ame¬ 
thyst is pretty equal tbrougbbut the crystal; very commonly 
the summits only of the crystal are amethystine, the lower 
part being nearly colourless, nr tinged with green. By long- 
continued heat the colour is destroyed, and the crystals be¬ 
come white and opalescent. Bombtimes the crystals arc 
aggregaterl or fasciculated; in the Palatinate they are found 
lining geodes of agate, and in i^ilesia cai>illary crystals occm' 
mixed with mie.aeeous iron oJVi 

The crystals of, the amethyst vary from diaphanous to 
translueent, and they exhibit various degrees of splendour, 
both externally and internally.' The fraeture is commonly 
concfaoidal, and the fragments are of indeterminate form. 
Like quart*, the amethyst is sufficiently hard to give fire 
with steel and to scratch glass; and has also been found, 
like it, with cavities containiiig water ; it i» infusible by tlie 
common blow-pipe. According to Rose, it consists of— 
Silica . , . , 97-50 

Alumina , . , -25 

Oxide of iron and mangaaeso ‘50 

' 98-25 

AMIIARA, Uio name of one of thb-grout divisions of.the 
Abyssinian empire (seo AB’vs.smtA) ; but properly the name 
of a provinee. Beyond the infonnatfon derived froth the 
visits af the first Portuguese missionaries to this provitiee, 
it has remmnod unknown. We find the first account of 
it in the Mumey cA Alvaro*, who, in 1520, travelled 
froni Arkeckob, tlujragh Tigie and Aqgbt, into Amhara. 
His descriptWn, though it gives no Veiy .exact account 
of the direction of his route or the distiu^ ^ one place 
from another, contains a great deal of cutiojW ifiform.atinn. 
Soon after entering Ambaca, Alvareg 'ea'iv a lake threg 
leagues long and,:.gne vfide, with ati Wand In the middle, 
on which was a ‘ajohastery of St. jStephen. The monks 
gdthered abundanee 4 ;^ lemons, oranges, and citrons. 
Ilie lake Contained, ^ewnomr, ^jhippopotiimi, Alyore* 

mentions various other smallei-:bdi|nh:i' ABajha|*; Hnthhfbl^ 
nerras irBvmo the counl^».»oiae riring aWnptly frahi the 
level plains, but well cultivated at tho tqp, and sown wi& 
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wjiflatt! Idadtf of ifititu H« de|ci;ibM Many iwll-feiimvated 
jitaths QOTOied'w»h tiiaiaoi'xrltedti barley, ond ill ittoniliOBnHi 
irHgatad. 1%» conntif contained « miOf 
O^tia^n chtfrbho*; Int^d oveyy diatriOt hBd%g ehuivk 
!Fbe ipaojile in wrao )>lai^a went nearly nake^. 

The tnisnonary describes some moat Sin^lar and dah- 
i^eroutptMsibnned in the side of mountains : fiy^ *inany 
parts of the country to other parts,tShSre seenii' to tie only 
oho on whicn there Were occasionallyplacea, 
which entirely Commanded the passes; ceituh dht^ ,«ere 
levied at these ^tes. 

At ^ period (^riAIvares's visit, the emperor appears ^ 
hitve ehiefly rcsi&d in Amhani. The great chants that 
have happened in Abyssinia sinoe that tilne have, probahlyi 
rendered this province diffleUlt of access. We ilml ho ins 
fomation about It in the Lifi (tnd jatbeniures o/0i¥gam 
(tondort, 1831). ^ 

It will be Observed that Alvirah .mehtiOhs the orange and 
lemon as being Ih AbyS^la |it thb time of his visit. The 
received notion is, that the fraiil Of this class are indigenous 
in the eastern phrts of Ava end the north of India; th'^ 
may, possibly, he in^gettous in Abyssinia also. t>obd says, 
that the Abyssittians have black grapes, peaches, some 
pomegranates, the sUgarrcane. and the fig; but he Soys 
nothing about brahges ahd lemons. According to Bruce 
and Pearce, the orange, aiid lotnon are no* in Abyssinia, 
but when introduced we do nOt hnow. [See Altarez.] 

AMHA'RIC LANGtJAGE has ihi name from Amhara, 
where it is or was spoken |h ha greatest purity. .Inferior 
dialects of the Atnhahc are Spoken in the jorovincesof Gojam, 
Angot, Efaf, Shoa, Bagemder, Samen, &c. The Amharic 
is supposed to be mentioned by Agatharchidea, (Hudson, 
Oeogt. Min., t. i.. p. 46.) about 120 years before Christ, 
.^gatharcbidcs calls the language of the Troglcslytes of 
Etliiopio a term which corlainly bears some 

resemblance to Amharic. Agatharoliides says that he was 
actiuainted with the Karaara. The Amharic begah to pre¬ 
vail in Abyssinia over the Goes' language when Icon- 
Amlak, about the year 1300, having overcome the Zagaian 
dynasty, ascended the throne of his ancestors, and removed 
tho residence of the royal court from Axum to Slioa, 
wliere ho hail lived in' e.vdo. Younger princes were 
usually confined in tho mountain fortrbsses of Amhara, 
G.tslion and Ambapel. Icon-Amlak surrounded himself 
with officers and courtiers who spoke tho Amharic, which 
was tlien generally adopted by the higher ranks in Abys¬ 
sinia, who called it Lesana negus, the royal tongue. A 
knowledge of the Amharic enables a traveller to make him¬ 
self understood in nearly every part of Abyssinia, although 
there are numerous dialects, of which no complete classifica¬ 
tion has yet been accomplished; of theso the Tigrfi re¬ 
sembles much more tho antient ecclesiastical Ethiopic or 
the Geez language, than the Amharic. Tho Arabian writer 
Makrizi counte fifty dialects. It will be probably fiuite ns 
difficult to define the exact numl)or of Ethiopiatu as of 
Arabic, modem Greek, and English dialects, or the .number 
of languages in general. The king of Abysditua, Itui 
councillors, ecclesiastics, monks, and every WBll-educated 
Abyssinian, know the Geez language, in which doc.u- 
ments and letters are usually composed. Tberefere the 
Geez is called lesana matxhoft or metzhafeia, that is, the 
language of letters or books. The foreign cortospondence 
of tile king is in Arabic. Aoeording to Braoe* there was a 
law, that whoever sliotdd dare to translate the Holy Scrii>- 
tures from Geez into the'Amharic should die; but this law 
has not been strictly (^served. 

The British and Fareign ^Bible Socioty have puh|ishod a 
Psalterium Davidis Amharice, London, 1833« Imga Ismo., 
price 2r.; and Nogum Testamentum in AMgri- 

cam, vertit Aim Sumi Hahessinus; ^dit Tnmrtis Pell 
Platt. Londini. 1829, foolscap 4to., coll', 12*. > Tlietyhole 
Bible 18 now pre^riiig for the press under the supegin- 
teiidenca of Mr. T. P, Platt, late Fellow of Trin, Cdll., 
Cambridge. The New Testament and tho Psalms have 
been circulated by Mr, Oobat and other missionaries in 
Abyssinia, and have been sometimes transtwibod by tho 
natives who could o<d be provided uitli printed copies. 
Mr. Gobat returned from Abyasinia in IMS., 

The circumstances which enabled^e Britidi andFor^n 
Bible Society tp obtain a translaoon of whole Bible 
into the AmhoriO lang^gme are detailed intoeir reports, 
and in the Christian Se$m-ches in the Mediterraman /rimt 
>81S to 1820, by the Rep. W. Jorntf, pp. 197-213. 


The AmhariotoihddtobeadeKeiiemted 
the grammatical stmetiue of whmh has ptesierifiliil {u 
raeter, though its lexicegmphioal contents are mmgtod ' 
Afeirmn wo^. It is lutllf toat the Amharic and diliei 
dialects ^ thi fifliiopie are; derived from the old Arabic m 
the Hiroj^riteji :ht Yaoaen. The Amharic ^ds to the twepty- 
six characters Geez seven otfaers«d|i%iep Ore mere 

modifica^nlpn order to express some ofaaiaoteriftio sounds. 
The votodt ign expressed by variations in. tha. iimpe of the 
letters, m thit each ehoracter optlstter is iiii 2liet a Byllable. 
being a consonant foilovtod bya yciMi^tiliitis.t 
IQ, le, lo: The Amharic, wifih diheb'Ethhmc cuidd^ iis 
written finm the loft to^Ae r^ht hand, like our 
languages. ^ ■ .I'. ' , . ■ ' ’ ....iy; 

Amharic litofkture is very scanty. Befere the above 
pnblicn tians of the British and Foreign Bible Socioty, there 
were in Abyssinia no Amharic books, except an Etbioptc- 
Amharic vocabulary, balled Sitarflu, or the ladder. Ludolf’a 
Qmmnatica Amharica ehntahfe a translation of Luke xi.^ 
1-13, a confession of faith) OOme mUpquial 'phrases, and a 
little poem in Amharic. The ihatiusctlpt of Ludolph's 
translation of thirteen Verses of St. Luke is preserved in 
the University library at Giessen. There is also a Cate» 
ohms ChriMiana, Antharicai by T. G. Ghbragzer, 

Romaj; after 1768. Imffifif was assisted by J. H. Mtehadlia 
in the composition of‘ Ida Lrwcow Amfumeum and his 
. Grammatica Amharica. Ludolf derived his knowledge of 
Amharic diicfly from Abba Gregorius, a native itnleariiod 
Abyssiniali, who merely drew up a tough Italian-Arabarie 
vocabulary, which came afterwards into tho library of Paris. 

The French consul at Cairo, Asselin de Chorvillo, caused 
Abu Kumi, an old Abyssinian, who had been the instructor 
of Bruse and Sir William Jones, to translate the Whole 
Bible into Amharic. Tliis is the translation which is now 
in the possession of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
M. Asselin was also engaged on an Amharic grammar and 
dictionary. (Magasin Encyclopfdique, tome v. p. 197, &c.) 
M. Asselin devoted, during ton successive yeara, tWo days 
per week to the supevintendenec of Abu Rirali’s translation. 

No. XI'V. oftbe Abyssinian manuscripts, in the library of 
the British and Forei;to Bible Society, contains the Gospel 
of St. Mark in Amharic, by Poartee. Pearce, who is well- 
known-from Salt's Travels and the recent publication of Wa 
life, was unacquainted with the Ethiopie characters; and 
has therefore expressed the sounds with which ho was 
familiar in the common Englisli handwriting and ortho- 
grapliy. His attempts ore sometimes a little amusing. In¬ 
stance's occur of as great deviations from the correct form, 
as if we should represent tho French words, ilfaut que, by 
the combination elfoher. The reader will find some usetol 
remarks on tho subject of the Amharic translations, by 
T. P. Platt, Esq., in his work,,intjtled A Catalogue of the 
Ethiopic Biblical Manuscripts in the Royal library of 
Paris, and in the Library of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society; also some account qf those in the Vatican Library 
at Rome. With remarks and extracts. To Which are 
added Specimens Of Versions qf the New Testament into the 
modern Languages qf Abyssinia: and a GrammaRoat 
Analysis of a Chapter in the Andiarie IHcdect: With fticy 
similes qf an Ethiopic and an Amharic Manuscript. By 
Thomas Pell Platt, B.A.; London, 1823. 4to. It appoara 
that Pearce deviated ftom analogy in his orthography, fre¬ 
quently made grammiatical errors, find yiolittcd the idiom of 
the language in attempting to render each word otidparticto 
of the English veraion from which he tranllated. In PoaTOe'a 
Amharic version, there is scarcely a copulative or disjunc^ye 
particle in a whole chapter, not even tho cOt^unction dnd. 
Abu Rumi's translation tenders it likely that Pearce did 
not know certain forms of expression which should have heqii 
introduced. Perhaps in the rapidity (ifoolloqtiial corntfiiinitoi- 
tion, many characteristica of particular inlleXiOfl may 
and to have been omfited up^ PaBtob, whoso trahslitlotis, 
however) are toduable os eipraOsiiig ^0 native pronuitciti- 
tion. Pearce died at Alexandria. . 

Lfidolf's Stiuopic typos have heed obtaiiietl fitoto Germany 
for the uto od the Britfeh pnd Foreign Bible Society; and 
the wish, repeatedly expressed by Ludolf) W promoting by 
linguistic studfes the ptopWaiion of tiho Gospei, has oeeii 
tulilUed afW the lapto 0 * more thim a contI#) Various 
cbaracters of Ludolf a ^T^s were altered utider the direc¬ 
tion of Professor hoe, to a aOarer imitation of Ethiopie callii. 
graphy, 

latUe oohections of Amhaito woif^ have been made W 
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gait in liu Troops, 0»d S^tzen in hiS LinguiUtseh^m 
tfachlaut, Leipzig, 1 Mfi-W. p. 145, &.8. Ni«e Yers»* 
commenoemaBt trf Solomon's Song, in five dialeots, siii^ir; 
to the Amhano,'may he seen in Bruce's '^^moIs, (See flie 
article Aw^rir^e S/jrocAe, by Gesoniua, m, yid Gru¬ 
ber's andsoe ETBioWANXsJittiTAsV#.) 

4 AMHERST,^ small town of Ma*taehusetts, about 
seventy miles due west of Boston, and a few^rpiles east pi 
the Connecticut river. It has an iucorporoted winch 

opened in 1821 . The lahtat accounts slate ®at it had a 
president, ten iBstructpljS, ,497 stij^^^ a library of 2380 
volumes, and a studestt’s .libi:^ of 45.14.;, ' 

AMHERST, a town in t&e nbtihreftst angle of the Gulf 
of Martaban, in 16° 5' N. lat, and 97® 45'j:. long. 

This town was built by the British in 1925, on the termi¬ 
nation of the Burmese war, in order to supdy the place, as a 
military post, of the town of Martaban, wmch was restored 
to the Burmese under the provisions of tlie treaty. In this 
town an asylum was olfered to such of the Burmese subjects 
as dreaded the resentment of their government for the part 
they had taken during the war. The place was named in 
honour of the Governor-General of India. It may afi'ord 
some idea of the rapidity with which towns are raised in 
India, to state, tW in the beginning of April, 1826, the 
spot selected as the site of tnis town was covered with 
jungle, and that in the foUowihg.«January it contained 
161)0 inhabitants. 

The situation of Amherst appears to bo well chosen for 
Bie purposes of commerce, it being easy of ncAiss to the 
Burmese, the Chinese, and the people of other countries 
beyond the Ganges. Tlie run by sea between this place 
and Rangoon is abort, and suited to the small vessels em¬ 
ployed by the Burmese in their coasting trade. On the 
land side, there is a safe route to the interior of Ava, and 
to the country of the Shuns, a people inhabiting the central 
region between Ava, Siam, and China. The practicability 
of this route for the introduction of merchandize into China 
was early established, by the transmission, in 1827, of several 
chc.sts of opium. 

The town is built on the south bank of the wide outlet, 
or mstuary of the Saluen river, which passes from China 
through the Shan country, and discharges itself into the 
gulf of Martaban. The channel of this stream is broad, 
but so shallow, and so much obstructed by shoals and 
rapids, tliat, except at its mouth, it is not navigable for 
vessels of any considerable burthen. Its course lies through 
an open and fertile country. 

Amherst is a bar harbour with rather a dangerous 
entrance, but when this is passed, the anchorage is goorl 
in five fathoms w'ater, within 100 yards of the shore. The 
bar bus only one fathom at low water. The tide flows about 
six miles an hoar, and its greatest rise is 19 feet. For two 
hours before, and the samif time after high water, the 
harbour is so still, that the communication with the shore 
is perfectly easy. 

. Good water is found everywhere in the neighbourhood of 
the town, within six feet of the surface, and every circum¬ 
stance connected with the station seems to promise that 
Amherst will become a place of considerable cohithcrcial 
and political importance. The military cantonments are 
situated about a mile and a half from the town, on a dry 
and elevated spot. (.Manuscripts ^ the India Board, 
quoted by Hamilton, and Reports of the House of Commons 
on the 4fidrs <f India, 1832.) 

AMHERST (JEFFERY, BARON), a distinguished 
British military commander, was the son of,) effory Amherst, 
of Biverhead, in Kent, Esq., and was born on the 29th of 
Janumry, 1717. The family is said to haye been of great 
antiquity. He received his ensign's commission in 1731, 
and Itaving some years after gone to Germany as aide-de- 
camp to (^nerol Jigonier, was present at the bifttloB of 
Deltingen and Fonteioy. .He afterwards bccame; 'W8e-3ie- 
camp to the Duke of Cat^rland. and as such wj*' ptc- 
nent at the battles of lAfi^d and Hnstenb'eck.' inM756, 
wbdo still abroad, he received the colonelcy of the llftechth 
xegiBient ol loot. Two years alter he tyas roealled fri>m the 
con^nent and sent to America as major^eneral of the isoops 
destined for the siege of Ijouisburg in (Xpe Bfeton. After 
the roduotiip of Canada in 17C0, to which he had materially 
oontribittei^e reepived the thanks of the Hou-se of Com¬ 
mons, and was tnadp a Knight of the Bath. Soon n£tet hie 
was apodipted commandpr-in-cUief of all the forces in Ame- 
fma.. On the peace i|^] 753 jio retwned to England, when 


(he t»pmyedB:6ni the kmg the governorship*of Virginia, 
tnisundi^i^uaing with his 011^8^40 17^ owartteiedasli 
sudden i^taiskal from tjie araiiy; but the ariatter hpvitw 
been clearad up, he was i^a-few nioittiluii^inetated.bdth m 
his former rank and In the' royal fovsur. In 177« he w«p 
made ^vernor Of GU«*tt8ey, and.two-yews after, IjoUlisnknt- 
genetM of the orcystfr^;; ;and eomsiantlerrin-ohief efv the 
forces In'f« %776 hO was created Baron Am- 
henst Of Hoiltitesdaie, itf tho coUuty of Kent. Me retakted 
his of comniimder-in-chief till the br^ihg up 

of the fSiiirfti administration in 1782, whehl^m his resigning 
it, the king gave him the offleo of gold stink |t>.waiting. In 
1787 ho received a second patent of nobtlky of 

Baron 2l.teherst of Montreal in Canada, and with remaiiydor 
til his.neldiew. Oh the 22daf January, 1793, hd was agaiii 
appoittied to the command of the army, which he held till 
the IMh'of February, 1‘795, when he was sncoceded by the 
Duke of York. Oh ;^s ocxuisiop it is understood thataii 
earldom and the dignity (tf ft«dfr‘t3laif8hal wi^ offisred to hini, 
both of which honours he dedlineli at the khne, though tfe 
following year ho ac/iepted the field-marshal's baton. Lord 
Amhprst died at his seat at MonjteM near Bovenoaks, 
Kent, on the 3d of August, 1797, in fbo' eighty-flrst year Of 
his age. He had been twice married, first to Jane, daughter 
of Thomas Dalyson, Esq. of Manson, in lincolnshire, who 
died on the 7th of January, 1765 ; and the second time to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Geh^lOair, and grand-daugliter 
of Lucius Henry, Viscount Falkland; hut he left no cliihl- 
ren. andwas succeeded in hk title and estates by bis nephew, 
William Pitt Amherst, the present peer. {Gentleman's 
Afogawufl for 1797, p. 800; and Chalmers's liiograjMcai 
Dictionary.) 

AMHERSTBURGH, a town in the western district of 
Upper Canada, in 42° 5'N. lat., and 83° 10'W. long., in 
the township of Malden, Essex county. 

Amhersthurgh stands on the northern shore of Lake 
Erie, near the month of the river Detroit, and on its eastern 
side. Being a frontier town, it has some military defences 
and contains a garrison. During the war with America in 
1813, the military and naval works were destroyed on tlie 
approach of a superior American force, but they have lieeu 
partly restored since the peace. There is a very satis and 
commoflioik harlwur, with a gt«)d aneboruge in three and a 
half iathoms vraler. 

The surronnding countiy is highly fertile, and the climate 
good. Apples, pears, peaches, plums, nectarines, and 
grapes, are produced in great perfection and abundance. 
The lake and river furnish a great variety and plentiful 
supply of exadlent fish; and the woods contain as great a 
choice of game and of singing birds. (Boucliette's Account 
tjf the British Dominions in North America.) 

AMIANTHUS. iSeo Asbestos.;) 

' AMIDINE, a peculiar substance, procured by Saussuro 
from wheat and potato starch i 100 paits of tlie latter were 
boiled with 1200 parts of water, and put into a bottle fur¬ 
nished with a tube to conveyk the gases generated. After 
forty-two days' exjiosure to a loraporature of 68° to 77'’ of 
Fahr., small quantities of hydrogen and carbonic acid.gases 
were obtained. On examining the.residue, it was found to 
contain 18;7 of araidine, 35'4 of sugar, resembling that 
formed by the action of dilute sulphuric ackl upmi starch, 
and 17 ‘ S of gum, similar to that procuredbyirimsting starch, 
and some starch remained unchanged. One Biindred parts of 
potato starch tolled with 1200 of water worn exposed also for 
forty-two days to the atmosphere; they yielded 4 7 of.amidine, 
30• 4 of sugar, l7’2of gum, and some unalter^ starolv - 
It appears, therefore, that changes oc.our in iliekUature of 
stanch, with, or without, the presence of atmos^erio air * in 
the former case, it was found that a little. oUits mtygen 
was converted into carbonic acid, gas; in the latter, as 
already pMieed, hydrogen and caitonio.udd gases were 
evolved, .V*. 

When the residue of the fettoentetm;k; treated wsitU cold 
water, the sugar «od gum are readily diBstjvedt jwh^e the 
amidine is bht little soluble in it; beiJiog- water, however, 
readily dissolves it, and it is to be purillaa by'eyaporatioB. to 
dryness, powdering. Washing with a litBS. copi watei-, redis- 
solving in boiling water, filtering 8M(:.^gaiu evaporating to 
dryness. 

Amidihe, thug obtaii^, is opaque, or^sewi-transparent, 
white. Or yeUowish-wlwte, in 0 d'»rous,' insipid, v’cry, friable, 
solubie in fl^kpropewtion in wwt^^f IdOv hahr., but inso¬ 
luble in aleoUm. It regemhles stiPH ih giving a blue colour 




iodine. 4& ite Ul^n barytes-water, mibiwet^ of 
le^ and infinnon ofj^IIs, bb^difTcrs froiu it in being solu¬ 
ble iii<»ld water, aadinlnot gelatinising with bnafing water, 
even wbnn Itfarmsoue-fifth ofthe solutien. 

^AJIdOlNS, an antient town of franoe, in the department 
of; SoiSfue, aeventy-flvo miles It is of Celtic 

origin, and existed at the time of Csesars inyaaioh i^ Gaul, 
imder the name of Samaro-Briva, witich donuliM a te%loover 
the Samara, now the Somme. At a later pefi^ it ^iiircd 
tlm i^me of the tribe of which it was the chief town, the Am- 
biani ,* this naiae, under a modified form, it still retains.* 

When France was divided into provinces, Amiens was the 
capital of Picardy ; and when this division was superseded 
by that of departments, Aiuiens became tlie capital, of t^c 
department of Somme. It is the seat also of a CourRtrt)^, 
a court the jurisdiction of which may be compared to that 
of our own assize courts, hut Which ditfers front them in 
being stationary.; of a TnhttuR tfe Coinmerce, a court for the 
decision of mercantile disputes, the members of which are 
loading merchants or tradesmen, and are appointed by the 
corameroial body ; and of a bishopric, which includes the 
depitrtmoiits of Somme and Oise. 

Tlio town is well-built, with broad, sU-aight streets. The 
river Somme, which traverses it in three branches, is navi¬ 
gable for small craft. There is a citadel, but the ramparts 
of the town have been demolished, and serve now as pro¬ 
menades. The chief buildings arc, the town-house built byf; 
Henry IV.. in which is a collection of paintings of the 
French seliool, the corn-market, the college, the residence 
of the prefect, and especially the cathedral, one of the finest 
siiecimens of Gothics architecture in Franco. The nave of this 
edifice, the loftiest in France, is regarded as a masterpiece ; 
and the lightness of the pillars attracts much admiration: 
the effect of the whole has, however, been injured by the sub¬ 
stitution of plain glass for the stained glass which ouco filled 
the a'indo'.vs. There aro two fine promenades in tlic town. 

The trade of Aiuions is still con.siderablo. Velvet, plu.sh, 
camblet, quilting, serge, drugget, fine kerseymere, hosiery, 
and other goods, linen, cotton, and woollen, are cither entirely 
manufactured, or, being brought in from other pbitsos in 
an unfinished state, are prepared for sale in other parts 
of the country, or for exportation to foreign lanils. Tliere are 
also paper-mills and Idcaching-grounds. The town serves 
as a mart for the numerous manufactures of the neighbour¬ 
hood as far as the confines of the dopartmen*' The number 
of inhabitants is above 42,000. 

Of institutions for education, or the promotion of science, 
Amiens possesses several. There is an Ar.adiniie, an in¬ 
stitution ranking with the universities of other countries, 
and a Cnllegs or public school; a capital library of 40,000 
volumes; a botanic garden, and ait academy of holies letlres, 
sciences, and arts. It was the birth-place of Voituro, Du- 
cange, the astronomer Delambre, and Peter the Hermit, the 
instigator of the first crusade. 

Amiens, after having boon bestowed by Charles VII. of 
France on the Duke of Burgundy, a prince at that time 
nearly equal to his sovereign in jtower, was re-annoxed to 
the crown in tho fifteenth century by Louis XI., the son and 
successor of Charles. In the time of Henry IV. it was 
taken by the Spaniards by a singular stratagem. A party 
of soldiers, disguised as peasants, driving a cart loaded with 
Walnuts, having; gained admittanoo, contrived,to spill their 
nuts just by tb«,;gate; andiwhile the guards were gathering 
tlKitn up, the town was Surprised and taken by the disguised 
soldiers and their comrades who had followed them. This 
was in'“1597 i but the town was recovered within a year. 
The short peace between England and France, in 1802, was 
boricluded at Amiens. 

The arrondissement of Amiens contaiiis 652 square miles, 
and about 160,000 inhabitants. There ore imtii 250 com- 
mune.s. ■ * , 

AMIENB (TREATY OF), the treaty of peace between 
Great Britain on the one part, and France, Spain, and 
Holland, on the other, signed at Amiens on the 25th of 
■Marcli, 1802. ThO preliminaries of this peace had been 
aigned at London on the 1st of October, 1801; and on that 
occasten, it was agreed that the terms of the final treaty 

• Thsesiiltsb Ofthe duibnint Iribosspisiar intlw lttltot |iCT!od of the 

clominniion to have gouo by thu ntfio of tlioir t«bc in nr^fflneo to 
'thftlf owo iiri^nta dteirtiinutioii; and from lienee corao «uwt of the modern 
u^thtMT ef Uiew temti*. Tl«iit>|liBdkda«um, caij^tai of the 8«ntoiM« or Siututfi. 
hue heoume ttalnteiH canlul of tlie U the pmaent 

liettiivttis, the. it mwf he that themudem name usually comaa from 

, the aoeuMtiro or a^tin form of the anUeat one 


,s^mi1d1)e«ittledE«(; Atoit6rs,etattoWn 
midway &tweeu Xtondeh ai^ Varis. On l<tof 
v^her, accordi%iy, tbh Haiquis CornwidliBleft Ltmdeii 
for Paris, cm^&ioned' to aCt as ploniptentiaryt and <to 
the Istotrf December he anived at Amieas. On the fOt, 
the Dutch mtoistp, Roger Jekn Schimmripnninek, mode 
his appeataiicc. : 'TOb Spanish represeumive, Don Joseph 
Nicolas D'Asato, did not come till a considerable-time 
after, fti^h Buonaparte was tile French,|[tort^otentiaryi 
It wiiif a long tim,e, afteri4|l^ commiarioitofk bad all 
assembled, before lUubh progresi-was made’ negeh 

tiation; and it was'fi^ft]uenl49; supp to he on emi-pint 
of being brokehhff.; T w'ak irt 'last 

signed on the day we have mentioned—ah additional artiQle 
having been added two days after. On the 29tb, .'Mr, 
Moore, the assistant secretary to tho mission, arrived with 
tho news in London. The proclamation of the peace was 
made in that city, and in Westminster, on the 29th of 
April, on the evening of which day a brilliant illumination 
testified the public joy. The trea^ of Amiens consisted 
of twenty-three articles, including fbe supplemontaiy one. 
France agreed to evacuate Naples, and the states of tlte 
Church ; England, on her part, gave up all her conq.ue8ts 
during the war, to the powers to whom they had ibraieriy 
belonged, with tlie ;4kception of Trinidad, which had bem» 
taken from Spain, a»d the part of Ceylon which hail been 
posse.ssed by the Dutch. Egypt was restored to Turkey. 
It was also stipulated, that within three months after the 
exchange of the ratifications of peace, the English trixips 
should evaimato the islands of Malta, Gozo, and Comino, 
which should be given back into tho possossion of the 
Kniglits of St. John of Jerusalem, to be held by them on 
conditions which were enumerated under thirteen heads 
It was this last stipulation which afterwanls aiforded tlie 
ostensible ground for the breach between tho two principal 
powers which had been parties to the treaty of Amiens. 
Hostilities wore renewed between France and England bv 
a declaration of war on the part of the latter, on die Iftii 
ofMav, 180.9. 

AMILCAR. [See Hamilcar.] 

AMIOT, (LE FERE,) a learned French Jesuit, and a 
missionary to China, He was bom at Toulon in 1718. 
Ifa%’ing entered the order or society, as it was styled, of the 
Jesuits, he distinguished himself as much by his natural 
talents, as by his persevering application to stutly, especially 
to mathematics, physics, and the languages. Bring SKUi t by 
hie superiors to the eastern missions, Ite arrived at Macao 
in 1750, whence he proceeded the following year to Pekin, 
at the request, it is said, of the emperor, who had heard of 
his great proficiency in mathematics, a science then much 
in favour at tho court of China. Father Amiot soon won 
the friendship of tho monaivh, and ho continued ever after 
to reside at Pekin, for the spoco of forty-four years, till the 
day of his death. To his knowledge of tho Chinese, he 
added that of tho Mantcheou language, which he studiedat 
Pekin, under a military officer of that nation, aud which, 
as ha modestly observes, he found very useful for interpret¬ 
ing many obscure passages in the Chinese writers, whoso 
language, he says, is like no other in the world, and is justly 
called hy the Japanese ‘ the language of confusion.'' The 
Tartar Mantcheou, on the contrary, is methodic, and better 
resembles our European languages. Many Chinese works, 
c.spccially those relative to tlie military profe.toion, being 
translated intoMautchcou, as the Tartar conquerors adopted 
the Chinese system of tactics, Amiot availed nimself of both 
texts, and he thus compiled his own treatise in French, 
On the Military Art among the Chinese, which he ex 
traded fi-om antiont works written by Chinese generals 
before our Christian mra, ard which ore used for the 
examination of candidates to tlie rank of officers. Tliis 
work was puhlislied at Paris by Desguignes, in 17i!2j wto 
some explanatory remarks pn; certain passages in which 
Amfol appeared to have Msutiderstowl, or not clearly 
rendered, the Chinese text. It bias afterwards reprinted in 
tlie eoventh volume of' tlie ebllcciioh entitled Mimoires 
cmcei-nant tHistoire, les Sdcmxxi id les jlrts des Chinois, 
par leit Mis/dunnaires, 15 Vols. Ato,’^itffifehed at Paris in 
1776—91. A supplement with plates, sent since ftoia 
Cliina, was inserted in fhe eighth i*blume.-^n thesama 
collection arc found most of Atniqt's humcroul treatises and 
other Works, w ftlt !i copious index of them in the tenth 
yulutoe. la i^'X,etfresmrles carsicthes GAtnoir, addresriod 
to the Londnn Royal Society, heiirepUes to a quustton re-- 
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finred to litm on tli» ^ 
by Noedbom bn a bust bf I& tk the kin^'t oaMbBt'bt 
wid sttppoeed bo NbeiObte antieni Ohinoeo Symbolic 
ehoncten. Amiot demorntratod that there no enidogy 
hetvreen the This letter is an elabara% dissertatiou 
on the Ghiabfie language. He wrote also L'emtignitS di 
la GfUm pPouvie par Im monufflettj.ih answer to an eSsay 
written by Fathw Gibot, another Jesuit, under the Msumed 
name of ‘ Father Ko, a Chinose Jesuit,' bottf which are 
insert in the first and 'ttcoed vohime^ of tlie Mduiotres 
already mentioned. Oihot hi^ attacked the Chinese chro* 
nology of their dynasties^t^|hP'''% ^erd to the six 
emperors who are said h> l^Ve reigned before Yon. Amiot 
defended the Chinese faistoHang, as he did. like wise in his Lifis 
of Koong-tsbe; whom w« misoall Confileius; which he de- 
riretl from the best authorities, and in which he gave a 
genealogy of the pbilosopher’s family, some of whoso de¬ 
scendants were living in Amiot's time, and the line of which 
is riiete traced back to the Emperor Hoang-ti, about 2600 
years before Christ, and three centuries before Yao. It is 
Cram this epoch that Amiot reckons the oomincncemcnt of 
the historical times of the Chinese, os distinguished ftora 
tlieir doubtful and mythological seras. This opinion is con¬ 
formable to the Chrmmlogical Abridgment of the History of 
China, compiled at Pekin in 1770 by order of the Emperor 
Kien Long, to which work Amiot wrote a prefatory explana¬ 
tion, a copy of which he addressed to M. Bignon, the king's 
librarian at Paris. Amiot wrote also a dissertation on 
Chinese music, ancient and modern, which was published 
separately at Paris, under the cai'e of the Abb6 Kuussier, 
and was afterwards inserted in the sixth volume of the 
Memoires. Ho also Seut over a translation of one of the 
best Chinese treatises ori music, and the MS. w’as deposited 
by Bougainville, secretary to the Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles Lettres, in the Royal Library at Paris, where it 
is to bo seen. He translated a Chinc.se poem in praise of 
the town ofMookden, composed by tiro Emperor Kien Long, 
with tittmerous notes o« the country of Mookden, the cradle 
ofthe Mantchcou Tartai-s. Another important work of Father 
Amiot, is his Mantchoou and French Dictionary, which was 
tlie first published in Europe on that language, and was 
printed at Paris in 1789, in three vols, 4to. The typos were 
cast at the expense of the minister Bertin, who intrusted the 
revision to the orientalist LangWs. Amiot also wrote a short 
Mantcheou grammar, which is found In the thirteenth vo¬ 
lume of the ‘ Memoires.’ It was thus that Father Amiot 
continued to send succes-sively from Pekin to Europe the 
fruits of his assiduous researches in the literature of the 
country he had adopted, and where he enjoyed universal 
esteem. He imparted more information on China, and 
Chinese loro, than any of the missionaries who had preecdod 
him. At the .same time, ho had the spiritual direction of the 
congregation of native Cliristians in the capital. He died 
at Pekin, in 1791. aued seventy-seven. 

AMIR AL OMARA, or AMIR AL OMRA. [See 
Emir .M, OwsRA.] • 

AMl.WCH, in the island of Anglesw, was formerly an ; 
insignificant fishing village consisting of about six houses; 
but in consequence of the discovery of the celebrated copper 
mines in the Parys mountain, in the year 1768, it has 
become a flourishing town: the inhabitants amounted, in 
1801, to 4977; and wore increased, in 1831, to 6285. It 
has a capacious harbour cut out of the solid rock or- slate, at 
tlie expanse of the mining companies, capable of admitting 
thirty vessels of 200 torts burden, where originally there was 
only a cleft or opening, too small to receive a single vessel. 
This hajtipifr is di^ at 16k water. It now rrttunis a mem¬ 
ber to imrliament jointly with Beaumaris, Holyhead, and 
Llangefni. 

AMLWCH COPPER MINES. The discovery ofthose 
mines was one of the irtost important events that took^ltee 
in the mining districts (^ thi^^iirttry during the lAxafe- 
tury, for it opened the of ml ahundant saj^y of 

copper at a time wheti tli|t metal wa.s beginning to be in 
greet demand for the sheaftiing of ships and the making of 
brass. In the year 1762, one Alexander Fraser repaired to 
the island of Anglesey in search of tnifies, and examined 
merepartieohirly the Parys mountain, which in his opinion 
presented Stai^ indications of minerals in the interior, Hrt 
comniuniBated hii belief to Sir Nicholas Bayley, and pre- 
vaili^iWcin him to eiitk spge trial sliafts. But no success 
atta Mijit the operations. Sometime afterwards Sir Nicholas, ^ 
' in Mr lilira ITlif and Co, of Macblel^Aiji \ laase ] 

'(•, vBsJ- 




^ his HtiHes ittCsutfran^amh^posed.tt^thofe 
an obligatieh to eear^jhePai^’moimtoin ftr 
search wak oonttnued torajidhg time,, at oobiiaeralije,.^' 
pensc, hut without any xaVetuaVk* ^ult, and woe neat 
being .at^dofted. when, as k lam fiwV. ihe miners were 
diyided into small partimi and: Itistiaiated to sink 
trial shafts hi the seig|hl]|!tifkood of a of water wbiclt 
was stiWiiikd^ to he iawregnated On the 

Moond ^® ,1n»uch to the jojr of al obh^rned, one ot 
these shafts mrock upon a lor^ body of cp]^r ore. Ty«j 
discovery was made on the ;id of Marc^; 1769, and th^ 
anniversary of that day has ever sitioe bedn celebrated %' 
the miners. The surrace of the mountain had not been' 
more than seven :^ti when tiie first solid mags 
oirbre kae met with. After the discoveiy of dr*, I?op ana, 
Co, were, dispossessed pf their lease by a lawsuit, artd ilie 
Paiys mine was worked hy l^ord Uxbridge, Sir. Williams, 
and Mr. Hughes. Mr. intbl’®** ™ th® Parys piino 

was a share in the land in fight his wifeg It made tbiO 
fortune of the two latter. Th6 Moiia mintti in the same 
range of mountains, was sopn afterwards opened and worked: 
it Was the sole propcity of jLord Uxbridge; and now belong 
to the present Marquis of Anglegea. Both mines proved 
exceedingly profitable. 

As the excavations proceodod, jt was found that tlie ore 
did not lie in regular veinis or lodes, but in large congto- 
jmerate masses, which admitted of being quarried in a cheap 
and easy manner by moans of warkitigs exposed to the .day. 
Theorekas mixed With, and imbedded in slate, and dcr 
scended to various depths, from twenty to fifty fathoms, .so 
that in time the workings assumed the shape of a largo (loop 
basin, the sides of which were more or loss perpcndiculfir, 
and the bottom full erf deep pits and irregularities. AVhen 
the mines were in full work, every comer of this itnjncnso 
oxoavatiou rosoundad with the blows of the miners and the 
thunders occasioned by the constant blastiugs with gun* 
powder. 

At one time the mines gave employment to 1500 work¬ 
men, ninety of whom were employed in the smeUing-bouseg. 
Some estiinate may be formed ns to the quantity of ore 
raised, from the eireuinstancc of there having lieun at one 
time a stock of <30,000 tons at the Mona mine, and 14,000 
tons at the Parys mine. The principal part of the ore was 
a snlplmrot of copper, intermixed, however, with black 
copper, blue and green cnrlroriato, and some strings of pure 
native copper. The richer ores were exported to Swansea, 
or sent to the smelting works nt Stanley, near Liverpool; 
but those of a poorer kind, conlainiiig from 1 to 94 per cent, 
wore broken into sm.ill pieces, and placed in ovens or kilns 
fiw the puqjose of having the Sulphur extraoUsl from them. 
When the oven or kiln was ftill, hdt coals wore applied to 
vaffous parts of the oce, which soon Ignitoil, and tlw fire 
sraouldcring slowly, disengaged the sulphur, which fell into 
a chamber, comiee.ted by means of flues with the kiln er 
oven. This process of sublimation lasted from six to ten 
months, according to the quatitity of ore Operated upon. 
When the sulphur was supposed to he tboroughly oxtraotpd, 
the ore was taken from the ovens toUie company’s smeltmg 
houses at Amlwch, and there nm Into rough cupper, teeh 
nically called metal. One of the smelting-houses contained 
upw ards of thirty reverberatory furnaces ; qacli furnace was 
charged with twelve cwt. of the roasted ore, khich smelted 
in five hours, and yielded half a owt. of rou^ copper or metal,' 
containing about 40 per cent, of pure copper. Tho sulphur 
collected in tho chamber, as above described, was froin timo 
to time taken out, fused, and cast into rolls and oOnas for tha 
London market. 

In excav|tions so extensive, and occasionally penetrating 
to the depth. of fifty fathoms, there could not fail to acoutnu,- 
late a Iktgol^y ^ water. The water was found to hold in 
solution a sulphate of copper, which was sepaiwted 

in the folt(«ri*jg inihner: Wrge ranges bfr roctanfriilsr pits, 
thirty-two feet in length, twelve feet in width, sffja tw6 feeb 
in depth, Were eonstniCt^ ; the pits were filled with ro#s Of 
east-iron plates, placed on edge, and provniitod ftem touch 
ingeoeh other by a projecting snog, upon the tipper sid^ 
In course oftima, however,anykinAorrwn8e castormaile 
able iron was substitutefi for the plates, andftmnd to answo, 
quite as well«Ibss than half the eKpeniie. The water iin 
pregnated with sulphate fif.eoprt^ WW ptJmped up from the 
cxeayatiotts, rnade,to tlow tuerii^tughs or channels into. 
the pits. A MOW btit oan'fltorteij iPiih ttok pUtoe ftio 
iurfaceofthe iron kMcbktogtaaaaUv dlssdved iUiiCat^ 
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S )tftiMfiqf'acl|»Mirm. 
jeot witi nilu 8wiL__ ,. 
t^Vti W < tylgir opinira, Jftat the ii«» was cont^4 
ttto copper. OipSe in two nt fliree moOthti the »treom of 
watev'tiriiti aivtirtpS for a short time, the sot&ce of the; iron 
tierwed, and the precipitate renKtehd from the pits to he 
smelte^ Being unavoidably mixed with p; cpiaWeroble 
portion of iron and earthy matter, the preoi^tate ;4id not 
yield tnore than 50 per cent, of Copper, instead of 87 per 
Coht. which the pure oxide contains, but the copper obteiiicd 
from It Was alWaye considered of the best quality. The 
water, Charged with sulphate of irOn, alter leaving the pits, 
fras received into large shallow pools, whore a prccipita^on 
of the iron took place, and this being collected and driedt wns 
sold as yellow oclire. 

For the last ten or fifteen years these celebrated mine.s 
have beeu on the decline ; the great mass of ore is ex¬ 
hausted ; and ^e present limited operations arc guided by 
partial and uncertain undleations m the slate or matrix. 
Not more than one-tliird of the people are now employed, and 
the mining prosperity of Amlwch, which once seemed to 
spring from an inexhaustible source, has almost passed away. 

During the most liourisldng iieriod it was computed that 
from 60,000 to 80,000 tons of oro were annually extracted 
from the Parys and Mona mines. Supposing the ore to 
have averaged 6 per cent, (which is 3J per cent, less than, 
the average of the Cornish ores,) the above quantity must' 
have yielded upwards of 3000 tonsof copper—a product iiiore 
than equal to that of the whole of the Coniish mines at tlje 
same period. At the time now reforrod to, the exports of 
Amlwch consisted of— 

The richer sorts of copper ore ; 

The poorer ditto, ditto, roasted ; 

Rough copper or metal; 

Dried proeipitafe of copper from the pits ; 

Refined sulphur ; 

Ochre ; 

Alum; 

Green vitriol or sulphate of iron. 

The produce of the mines, lor the last five years, has been 
from 700 to 800 tons of copper annually, or about, ono- 
oighteenth part of the copper produced in the United 
Kingdom. 

The ores mined at present do not yield above four per 
cent, of metal. 

A sulphate of lead was found in considerable quantities 
niLved with the soil or earth which immediately reposed 
upon the copjter ere. The load obtained from this sulphate 
contained iroin fifty to sixty ounces of silver in each ton, 
and u great quantity of the sulphate was dug, in the exjrec- 
tation that it would be profitable to smelt it, and afterwards 
extract the silver. This expectation, however, though 
apparently well grounded, was never realized ; for in sepa¬ 
rating the sulphate of lead fVom tlio soil, and also in the 
proo*ess of smelting, difficulties occurred, which it was foimd 
impossible to overcome in practice. 

It is exceedingly probable that the Parys mountain, or 
its immediate neighbourhood, was formerly the scene, if not 
of successfiil enterprize in mining and smelting, at least of 
trial and experiment. Xiong before the present mines wore 
discovered, a collection of waters upon tlie summit of the 
mountain was known by the mune of the Mine Pool; and a 
hearth for smelting lead, some pieces of lead and charcoal, 
and a plate of copper weighing about 5()lbs., all found ante- 
ritw to tlje_ opening of the modern mines, seem to attest 
that the itiinerals in the vicinity of AmIVeh attracted the 
notice of a generation remote from our own. 

AMMIA»NUS JlIARCBlJJ'NUS. a soldier and author 
who lived in the fourth oentury, and wrote a.^^tery of 
the emperors lro|n the accession of Nervtt^ ^%.!)6, to the 
death of Valeps in,378; the last profUne hi^^itritten by 
a Rotttan subject in the Latin language. He Was of Greek 
fateily, and both at Antioch! at least Libanius claims him 
as a feHofr-^itizon. At an eaidy ago he entered the array, 
in the disUnggishpd service of the household guards of 
Constantin , son of Constantine. He was peculiarly at¬ 
tached to the fortunes of Ursiemus, ^e master of the horse, 
tuidtir Whom ho served, first in the lust in 330, afterwards 
in Gatti. whither lie wentin aas. Ho was again sOnt with 
Urslcinus into ^0 KasW|ftd. *eryed under the Emperor 
JulM.n in. his Porwfth vnKwhich feo relatqd atTength and 
with coh»dBrabIe jwwet/* liater in Ufc he retired to Rogie, 
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smee they qdn tnjtlmvti contained an epitmne «i frie 1 
qf two oentifrMand a halft The ^urtoenth 
just faefofo tlte of CoostOifituts. the transaetioas A 

the rei^ of Julian extend neerly ifo tbe end of the tw^tje* 
fifth. The Question whether he wih # Hhitetian or « 
has been agitated. Though he has not exgresely staMlus 
sentuneteSrtit seems evident to us that ^ le^ he wee not a 
Christian. In style ho h iidtoej and. yicutoy.;* hot {ttssages 
of qqnsiderahle elTeot hud tooqueuw oeeur hi his , waEli» 
which has evei^ apmfiiJraBoe ^ os^ng ti faithfol and i|njw 
judiced narration of subllc tefrititieitionB. in many of w&h 
he had been penpnally eUgagedi," “Tt if not .without sins 
cere regret,’* says GHhbon, “ that I must now take leave ot 
an accurate and faithful guide, who has composed tho shisr 
torv of his own times, without indulging the prej udicos and 
passions wluoh usually affect the mind m a contemwrary,^- 
Chap. xxvi. Some supposo the Greek life of Thueydides to 
be Written by him. The early editions of , Ammianus ate 
numerous. Tho most valuable is that of Hronovius.< fiffto, 
Lugd. Bat., 1693; which contains the life and prefatory 
matter of the Valosu. This has boon tho base of twootimr 
oditious, with the notes of later commentators, both pub¬ 
lished at Leipzig, (hips.) one by Krnosti in 1773, one by 
Erf'urdt in 1808. Thero: is an old English translation by 
Plulemon Holland, (Lond. 1609,) and a French one by 
Moulines, (Berlin, 1775, Lyons, 1778.) 

AMMON, or AMUN, or AMN RA, tlio name of an 
Egyptian deity, whom the Greeks considered as synonymous 
with their Zeus (Jupiter). He is often represented on the 
monuments of Egypt and in other works of Egyptian art 
with a-ram's head and a human body ; about which Hcro^ 
dotuH (ii., 42) tells the following odd story, picked up during 
ids travels in Egypt:—‘ Hercules was exceedingly anxious 
to have a sight of Zeus, but Zeus did not feel inclined to show 
himself. At last, when Hercules was very importunate, Zeus 
hit on the following contrivance: he flayed a ram, and cut¬ 
ting off the head put it before his face; he tlien got into tite 
skin, and in tliis guise showed himself to Hercules. From 
this ciroumstance the Egyptians represent tho imago of 
Zeus with a ram's bond.' But the ram's head is not the 
peculiar property of Aminort: it is found also, for instance, 
on the head of Cneph, with the appropriate distinguisluilg 
symbols. We consider tho community of symbols in the 
representations of different deities, as indicating tho origin 
of the political union of tho several tribes or peoples to whom 
the several deities belonged. 

The warship of Ammon was not, like that of Osiris and 
Isis, common to all the Egyptians: it seems to have been 
specially of Ethiopian origin, Tho two chief Ammonian 
temples which now exist are that at Camak, on the east side 
of the Nile, forming part of the extensive ruins of Tliebes, 
and that of Siwah, in the Libyan desert, known to the 
Greeks by the name of Ammonium. 

The god Ammon appears also under the figure of a crio- 
sphinx or ram-sphinx, which is an animal with a ram's 
head and tlio body of a beast of proy of the feline species. 

tiritiskMumumEgyptian Antiquitie*, vol. i, and 
the drawings in the French work on Egypt. Antiquith, 
tom. iii., pi, 32.) 

The word Ammon cannot, we think, bo satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained from the Coptic language, as it now exists. Tho 
various guesses and conjectures may be seen in Jablonski's 
Pdnthmn, vol. i.; out of all the guesses, that which connects 
the word Ammon, or Atnun, with tho Coptic w'ord signifying 
‘ to feed’ slieep, is the most probable. (Bee Coptie Ifeite- 
mmt, John xxi. 16; &c.) Ammon then would bo the 
god of a Nomadic race, and originally a pastoral deity. 

We find the miy or portion of Ammon mentioned in 
JerteSdub xlvi. 26; Ezekiel xxx. 15., under tlte name <k 
Amon-No ; and in Nahum u^er the name of No- 
Amon.-,'Thls city is generally to bo the Greek Dios- 

polis, or ‘ city Of Jupiter,' now i^wng part of tho ruins of 
Thebes, But tlie No of Nahum is more probably tho Dios- 
pol is of tile Delta. 

The noma Araon forms a part of the proper name of 
several Egyptian kings and persons, such as Aincnotph 
(see Mbmmw), and Ptamon; and is also often gsed in the 
titb or qualifying term ap{died to the name of a king; 
thus We find Un the monuments prefixed to the name (ff 
Ramses, the titlo Aten-manl.' beloved by Ammon.' Tha 

propel names as 







* deu to Jupiter,’ md .teiMt Ctenat^n as QatifieJ^ 

(Theopbflus) ‘ dear to God,' iSottfirUA (tSod&eJr) fjjteJKspif 
God.’ ^ ' 

AMld©*NlA.>.1be iDpdem name of aUu^ 

fbitnerly otd^id Ito diatiDguish it ftem 'TOO more 
el)t&i»s Ifc'W s ^eons body, wd >«i& ^firot piooui^ in 
tbat et^ ^Tci^tley. wite terined it alkaline air. W^- 
perimetits .dir, vol.^ij. it fKan 

sal aumoniac, and heade lM. present name of the alkali. 

' Aminonia, like a& iMber iil)mlie> is a compound eub- 
stance; it conekts ^ proportion* 

hereafter to be meationllp^^^xiistii, oambtftld with varitni* 
acids, in urine and'in so^ 'calouU. M. Buussingftult (An. 
de Chitn. et de PK§i., xliii!, pi' 334.) ftmnd it In a native oxidO 
of iron, widDft Marcet’(PA»/. rron*. 1823) detected it in sea 
water combined with muriatic acid. Ammonia cannot he 
fonned by direct action after its elements haVe both assumed 
the gaseous form ; it is re()uis'ite that one of them should be 
in the. nascent state: it is generated during certain natural 
processes, and is obtained by several artificial ones; these 
will be noticed after a description of the method of prepara¬ 
tion first employed by Dr. Priestley, and still adopted by 
chemists, has been given. 

Sat ammoniac, a salt already mentioned, is a compound 
of muriatic acid and ammonia ; when it is powdered and 
mixed With Uiree-fourtlis of ils weight of powdered, lime, and 
heated in a retort, ammoniacal gas is plentifully %iven out, 
which roust be received in jars filled with and inverted in 
mercury. I'Iid changes which occur during the production 
of the ammonia are of a complicated nature. Sal ammoniac, 
or muriate of ammonia, consists of muriatic acid and am¬ 
monia, and the acid itself is constituted of chlorine and 
hydrogen; lime is eomposed of the metal calcium and 
oxygen. When the muriate of ammonia and lime act upon 
each other, the chlorine of the muriatic acid combines with 
the calcium of the lime, and the resulting chloride of calcium 
remains in the retort, while the hydrogen of the acid com¬ 
bines with tho oxygen of the lime to form water, which 
evirates witli the ammonia evulve<l. 

The ammonia thus obtained is aeriform ; and as it does 
not become fluid under common circumstances of temi>cra- 
ture and pressure, iior solid in ^uy case, is termed a gas— 
anunonmial gas. Its properties are, that it is colourless, 
transparent, and of course invisible; jxissessiug the elasti¬ 
city and mechanical properties of atmospheric air. The smell 
is peculiar and c.xtremcly pungent, and its taste is highly 
acrid. An animal put into it is immediately killed, and a 
taper when immersed in it is extinguished: it appears, how¬ 
ever, to be slightly inflammahle, for the flame is ratiicr 
enhurged before it goes but; and a small jet of the gas may 
be burned in oxygen gas. The density of ammoniacal gas 
is to that of atmospheric air, nearly as 0‘.'j002 to J : 100 
cubic inches weigh rather more than 18 grains. It acts 
sti’ongly as an alkali, turning vegetable blues green, gnd 
yellows reddish brown, and saturates acids forming various 
salts. ' 'j 

Mr. Faraday (Phil. Trans, 1823, p. 189) found, that by 
subjecting ammoniacal gas to a pressure Of about atmos¬ 
pheres, at the temnerature of 50°, it becamojW colourless 
transparent fluid, the density of which was 0-760, water 
being 1. 

I^ter dissolves ammoniacal gas with great rapidity, and 
in large quantity ; a few drops of water thrown up into ajar 
of the gas instantly condense it; a piece of ice also imme¬ 
diately liquefies in and condenses the gas. Water at 50° is I 
capable of condensing 670 times its volume; the density of 
the solution diminishes .as its strength increases, .so that, ac¬ 
cording to Davy, with'whom other chehaifsts nearly agree, 
when winter contains 9) per cent, of ammonia, its density is 
0-9692; nut when it holds 32) per cent., it is reduced to 
0'B75U. The aqueous solution is colourless, transparent, 
and has the pungen® and ^kalinc property of. the gas: by 
exposure to the air, ^^^hmonia escapes, and by t& a})phr 
cation of heat it is from the water; on account 

pf this volatility of ammonia, vegetable colours which 
'litiye been, altered by it regain their original tints as it 
evaporates,'which is not the case when the change has 
been cauBtd by the fixed alkalis. 

^he preieft^ of ammoaiu may be detected by its strong 
smell, by hbhhttg moistened turmeric paper where it is sus¬ 
pected-' to -exist, ■and'ii^ the formation of a white vapour, 
when «*pos«d to a gWW'rod moistened -Willi muriatjo acid- 

Di. Priestley foilM pat the strong light of a lens produced 



lie afile^hpen emmomwal m.- .By moderate dciEiees (S 
h^itle mer^.eKpandedilhutwhTO .paseed Bmiigh a.n 
porcelain tube, as.wae.flrat ahovn by Dr.'Priebde^ 
it 'Is" decomposed, and,'; itieryii^g; to neaily dmible its 
volume, rendered inileinmable.- fSameripatls 'on Yol. 
ii., p. 393.) He also first -prov^, TOat 'it Is dQcomposed 
by the electoio s^Hi .eind emrated ihte hydrogen and 
asotie (vol. iit„ p. 3S9.) These exmrimente have been 
re{foat^jl)> Serttiifilet, Davy, and Gay-Lussffo. Dr. Henry 
(Annaii'b/'PhilSsof^, N.-S.j viii., p. ^4)) also fiwnd that 
when ammoniacal gas is electrified, its volume exactly- 
doubled, and it is resolved into three volumes of hy^geii 
gas, and one volume of azotic gw.' As the result-of .tlfose 
experiments, it is now jgenerally admitted, that amhumiacal 
gas is a compound of three volumos of hydrogen gte^ and 
one vqlume of azotic gas, condensed into two .volume*: by 
wcight'it is composed of '' 

.Three atoms of hydrogen i X 3 == 3 or hydrogen 17-64 ’ 

Ohc atom of azote . . . ^14 ■ a^ote . 82-36 

Weightofits atora . =17 i 166 '' ' 

That this is the composition, Uf the ras in question is also 
shown by comparing its calculatml and nctoal density. Ac-, 
cording to Dr. Thomson (Chemislty o/ Inorganic Bodies, 
vol. i., p. 764) 300 cubic inches of hydrogen gas weigh 
B'4842 grains, and 100 cubic indies of aiaitic giis weigh 
30'2794 grains, making togetltor 36-7636; but daring coin- 
binatioH the gases condense to h:^ their volume, conse¬ 
quently 200 cubic inches of atnmohiacnl gas weigh tlioo- 
retioally 36-7636 grains, and 100 weigh 18'3818. Now 
according to- Allen and Pejiys the weight by actual ex¬ 
periment is 18-18 grains, which is sulRoiently near the 
calculated statcmdnl to prove its correctness. 

Ammonia is used for many purjioses both in medicine 
and in scientific diciiiistry; as however it would be impo.s- 
sihle in some cases, and inconvenient in almost every one, to 
employ it in its gaseous state, it is us^d in solution in water, 
and then frequently called liquid ammonia: hut this term 
can be applied with propriety only to tlie gas rendered tluid 
by cold and prc.ssure. Solution of ammonia may be niadily 
prepared by mixing muriate of ammonia with lime, iti tiie 
mode and propr rtions already mentioned, and pa.ssiligtho 
g-as liberated into water; this may be done cilber by insert¬ 
ing a glasactube bent at right angles into the mouth of tho 
retort, and then putting tiie other end into a bottle of water; 
or, which is bettor, in case absorption sliould take place, a 
tubulated receiver may be used instead of the bent tulie, 
securing it pi-opcriy by a perforated cork to the retort, and 
luting it so that it may witbslund the pressure of passing t he 
gas into the water. 

Having now stated the direct method of preparing am 
moniacul gas, its prcjjertics, composition, and aqueous .solu¬ 
tion, it will he pn>per to notice the different processes, both 
natural and artificial, by whMth it is produced in largo quan¬ 
tity. The first of these is't& putrefaction of animal matter, 
Wc have already meutfoned that hydrogen and azote arc the 
elements ofammonia, and, With some excenlions, Ihei-o is 
this difference between animal and vegetable matter, that 
the first contains azote, while tlte latter docs -not. When 
then, animal matter is subjictrocl to decomposition; whe¬ 
ther the operation bo the natural one of putrefaction, oi 
the artificial one of the application 6f heat, amtiiouia is 
one of the results obtained ^ the new arrangement of its 
elements, and it i.s combined with rarlKinic acid, forming 
carbonate of ammonia. It ■will be readily understood how this 
happens: the animal matter consisting of hydrogen, ozote, 
oxygen, and carbon, the first two gases unite to fi^i atomo- 
nia, and the two latter elements to coiaitttutc caftxinic acid ; 
it is extremely probable, also, that daring putrOlketioti the 
oxygon o^ifae atmosphere may assist in tlie formation of this 
acid.' 

Ammtp^to^ be artificially produced fiom most animal 
matter, 'teept Ikt, by subjecting it to heat at iron cylinders; 
and when bones, hoofs, or horns, are thus decomiKised, a 
large quantity of carhonate of ammonia is. ohtaim^, some of 
which is in a solid form, hut the greater portion }* dissolved in 
water and mixed with ernKureumatip on. '.This liquor a 
dark colour, and a pungent, di*agra|»bte smtol: when it is 
purifirii so as to separate tho grOotor part of the oil, it is the 
spii^t of hartshorn of tho shoj^. Tlte hanl jrartionof bone, 
being mostly phosphate of Knli?} not yield any ammonia, 
hut there is intetatixed with it * large quantity of a sub¬ 
stance termed chemically gefofth^ which is similar to i»i«- 



glos^ and' jrfeldg ammonia » teitdliy lIKo^^W 

Beating it in a miih a spirit Itiai^ ; Itw piindnot ir^v^ 

i)V a vaw c<aita|nirigturnmrie pape^ soon renders its'y«]]dW 
oolour iieddisB'Bioiwn.; and t^eie are’ also produced Water, 
oarbonic acid, and empyreumatic oil. 

Vegetable matter, yrhen azote Js one its elements, 
ns the .‘^ten of Wheats yields ammonia if heated: coal 
soot ^K> contains it; but the decomposition of po^, edbctsd 
during the production of carburetted hydrogen"f# fhe pur* 
peso m gas iBumination, is now an abundant source of am¬ 
monia, which, by various processes, is converted into sul¬ 
phate, muriate, or carbonate. , 

It has l»een already observed, that although hydrogen 
and azote oonstitute ammonia, yet when they have both 
assumed the gaswus state they cannot be made to unite. 
Dr^ Austen (Phil. Tram., vol. Ixxviii. p. 380) atteinpted to 
combine them by electricity, cold, and other methods, but he 
did not sutKeed; he found, however, that when iron filings 
moistened with''water W|ro exposed either to azotic gas or 
atmospheric air, the naOeent hydrogen of the decomposed 
water united with the azotic gas and formed the alktdi in 
question, and it occurred most readily in the pure azotic 
gas. ' 

Ammonia may also be produced by the action pf both ele¬ 
ments in their nascent state; if tin fllings be put into nitric 
acid diluted with water, rapid action ensues, with the evolu¬ 
tion of much nitric oxifjp gas, and the formation of peroxi(|,e 
of tin. In this process/ a portion both of the nitric acid arid 
water is decomposed, azote from the former, and hydrogen 
from the latter, both in their nascent state, combine, and 
the resulting ammonia forming nitrate with the undecom- 
poseJ nitric acid, this salt is diffused through the peroxide 
of tin ; add lime to this mixture, and owing to its greater 
affinity for nitric acid than of ammonia for it, nitrate of lime 
is produced and aramoniacal gas evolved, as may be ascer¬ 
tained hy the smell and i^ action upon turmeric paper. 
Iron and phosphorus decompose >diluted nitric acid with 
similar rosulla ; and it has also been found, that the rust or 
peroxide of iron formed'within houses is capable of ab¬ 
sorbing and strongly retaining the ammoniarial vapours 
there developed. (Ann. de Chim. et de Phys. 24—99.) 

In the Qi<«r<er/p Jonrna/q/' Science, &ic. (vol. xix. p. 116.) 
Mr. Farailay has detailed some very curious ^cases of the 
protluction of ammonia, in which the substances yield¬ 
ing it are, according to the present state of chemical 
science, destitute of the azote supposed to he necessary to 
it.s formation. From among numerous experiments, the fol¬ 
lowing may be selected as one of the most striking:—a glass 
tuls! ;was filled with hydrogen gas, a piece of zinc foil 
dropped into it, and upon that a portion ofhydrate of potash, 
and a slip of moistened turmeric paper was then introduced. 
The potash was melted by a spirit-lamp and suffered to 
run upon the zinc, and by continuing the heat, the turmeric 
paper was reddened owing to the evolution of ammonia. 
Now the elements included in this operation were oxy¬ 
gen, hydrogen, zinc, and potassium; the source, therefore, 
of tho ammonia is by no means evident, and it is difficult 
of explanation. 

Tho hydrates of soda, lime, and barytes produce similar 
effects ; and much ammonia may be evolved by tlteir action 
upon iron, tin, zine, lead, and arsenic. But spongy pla- 
tin a, silver, and gold do not produce any; the metals, there¬ 
fore, seem to act according to their power of absorbing 
oxygen; and water or its elements appear to be necessary 
to the experiment. 

We slridl now briefly notice the nature and results of tho 
action of ammonia upon certain elementary bodies. It has 
been already stated that ammoniocal gas may be burned in 
oxygen gas; a mixture of these ga^'s may olro be fired by 
the electric spark, the results being water frid'^tic gas; a 
little nitric acid is also geneiuteid, if the oxygen 

gas be sufficient to combine with all tire hydro^^pf the 
ammonia. (Dr. Henry, PhU. Tram., 1809.) Chlorine gas, 
by mere admixture wiffr ammoniu, decomposes it partially, 
and the action is attended with the evolution of light and 
heat- the chlorine combines with a portion>f the hydrogen 
of the ammonia; muriatie acid is thus formed, which 
uniting with the ammonia remaining um1eootnpd^^, the 
result IS muriate of ammonia, while azotic gas is liberoted. 
The same effbots are retained, if the aqueous solutions of 
the gases in question bO' eiriployed; but then the changes 
are unaecomuonied by light or heat. 

Ammonia nas no action upon carbon, except at a high 


fMilritafiailt « pi^ (dwreoal he 

tmKvtft it la owritiB 
qrahsariut^t. n^fy4iiBies yol]|.me b tWenty-four iuititc, 

exn^in^, ahaot^ion is anatogOM 

the^piUary atbcocnonibif ^ui(H Iqr aery amall tubes, ’ Snl* 
phrip^nen'sfroQgly hebm in .'tmttiogbisal ^,»partiaUjr 
deepmposea it, arid bydroaulphniet of^mmimia b one 
be'^oduots. At^a higfa^ j^oqljw ^^a lse 

When ^ heat^ emjfdeyei^ p%oa{^rtiS gfsi Mil 

a deep-brown^lolouipl sahstatop w eimiriit 

pulveralent; its properties have^ip beeiriMimbed,' Iniilbe 
and ammonia, providid both* 1m pei:f^e% dry, eiHribbe 
without the a^cy of heat, and foito bdiM of ai^ 
(Clolin, Arm, ^ Cmm. xci. p. 261) The cerm^M bbiMed 
immediately on mixture: ft is a shining viscid liquid, a 
brownish-black colour, hut as the absorption of IMomonb 
goes oh, it loses its lustre end viscidity. It is not fiilminating, 
but, if put in contact with, water, WO ammonia is deeom* 
posed, and a block powder formed, ‘which is the weil-knoWn 
detonating substance iodide of azote, generally prepared by 
puttbg iodiiie into the aqueous solution of ammonia. 

. The action of the metals upon ammonia viriries consider ' 
ably aceordbg to their nature. Gay-Lussac aib Tb£nab 
hav’c shoy that potassium and sodium obsoi^ ammoniacal 
gas, and are covered with a white crust. Tb6 absorption is 
more rapid when the heat of a spirit-lamp is employed; tho 
white crust becomes deep yellow, tho surface of the metal 
is brilliant and smooth, whilst the new compound is 
greenish, fuses, and runs upon the sides of tho tube ; when 
the operation is continued until the potassium entirely to- 
appeafs, ammoriiacal gas is not only absorbed, but a poition 
is decomposed and hydrogen gas given out. The compound 
formed is of a deep olive-green colour, its fracture crys¬ 
talline, and its density greater than that of water. It fuses 
at a temperatnro higher than boiling water; does not con¬ 
duct electricity, bums in oxygen gas, and yields hydimte of 
potash and azotic’gas. Water decomposes it rmidlj*; the 
results are pntash and ammoniacal gas. Gay-Lussac and 
Thenar., consitlcr it as a compound of azoturet of potassium 
with ammonia. # 

When ammoniacal gas is passed over ignited iron or 
copper, the density of tho metals is much diminished; and 
by the repeated action and decomposition of the gas, iron 
may be increased in weight, as proved by Despretz, 11'5 per 
cent., which increase is owing to tho absorption of azob by 
tho metal. It has been mentioned under the head of amal¬ 
gams, that mercury and ammonia, when subjected to tire 
action of voltaic electrici^, form a compound which has beqn 
termed an amalgam. This experiment was first made by 
Berzelius and I’untin, and may be thus performedput 
some mercury into an open glass capsule, and place in it a 
idatina wire cunnected with the negative pole of the battery; 
pMr on the mercury a strong aqueous solution of ammonia, 
arid connect this by a platiua wire, at the distance of a line 
from tho mercury, vVith the positive pole of tho battery. 
When the,battery is rendered active, the positive extremity 
first gives'-but gas, but soon after it is disengaged also from 
the mercury, which expands, becomes gradually as tiiick as 
butter, is of a silvery-white aolour, and eventually increases 
to five or six times its original volume. 

At a temperature of 70“’ to 80® of Fahrenheit, the amal¬ 
gam is a soft solid; at 32°, it is a firm crystalline mass. Its 
density is about 3, water being 1. If exposed to the air it 
soon becomes covered with a white crust of carbonate of 
ammonia ; and when thrown into water, the mercury returns 
to its original state, a weak solution of ammonia is formed, 
and hydrogen gas is evolved equal-to lialf the volM^e Of the 
amalgam used in the experiment. ■-« 

Davy improved this process by putting about SO grains 
of me^eitry into a cavity ma^; ip^jilpiece of moistened sal- 
ammoniac, placed on a platiriaj^M attached to die positive 
pole of the battery, while thO’:lS®cury was oMnected by a 
platina wire with the negative one. Thu procesB is not 
only more c^ily executed than the -foregoing, but the amal¬ 
gam ohtainwl hy it is more jpermaneat. -r 

Great difference of opinion prevails as to the nature of 
this amedgpi, Gay-Lussac and ThMard consider it as » 
mere combinatioh of mercury and ammonia, while BerseBua 
regards it as a real amalgam of tnerouiy and ammomim, 
which he eonridefs as a metal, composed of one volume of 
azotic gas, and four volumes Of hydrogen gas; this opinion 
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ist however, entwly byw)b«t5eiil,.^44^|l^own by numermw 
&cU and analogies to be i^trpH>e|jf imjiroUaJjlo.- .' ^ 
Although mercury is i^^'only htbtid whie^rUppeon^^ eotS- 
bine with ammoiUft, there are several rni^nie wh^, 
unite witb it. These cbmpoujad^ dee 
and wffli be dfflffSbod undt» b&h tn^af i(br the preseal*** 
shall n^rely'aietttioh, that the s^tition (Sf aimiao&iu||^ of. 
ainc » «bW>»ttss; that of peroxide of ooppei? is purplO^a^ 
of nihl^ the samO, ex||$|lt whjen the excess of ammonia fs 
driwn f^, and then it IS gyeeh ; the ammoniuret of cobalt 
is of a fine red coiOtir.’ The sdid amn^oniurets of silvir and 
gold are extremely exl^ye stdist^ecs, llsd arh''called 
mlrniuating gold and With Inii vi^bus acQs, am¬ 

monia ibnus salti i wo sh^l, however, dhsmihe only the 
more iihppitaijt, vir., ^e carbonates, muriate, ni¬ 

trate, oxolate, andonlpnate. 

Aceiaie of Ammonia.—Voia salt is prepared by adding 
sesquicarbunatc of ammonia to dilute acetic acid. Owing 
to the superior affinity of the acetic acid for the ammbnia, 
the carbonic acid is expelled from it vritb effervesoefiCe, and 
a colourless solntion remains, which, when cuneentrated, 
and placed under the exhausted receiver of an air-pump, 
over sutphuric acid, yields transparent prismatic crystak, 
the taste of which is hot; they ere very deliquescent. 
According to Dr. Tlioinson, they are composed of 1 atom 
of acetic abid, $1; 1 atom of ammonia, 17; and 7 atoms 
of water, 83 i^lheir atomic weight is, therefore, 1.9l. 

iVeetate of ammonia is directed to be prepared in the 
London. Pharmacopada, and kept in solution under the 
name of Liquor Ammonia! Acetath. It is used externally 
as a refrigerant, and internally us a diaphoretic, and is 
commonly known by the name of Sfririt qf Mindererus. 

Carbonates of Ammonia .—Of these there are three, the 
carbonate, sesquicarbonate, and bicarbonate. The carbo¬ 
nate may bo procured by mixing one volume of carbonic 
acid gas and two volumes of ammoiiiaeal gas in ajar over 
mercurythey immediately condonse into a while solid, 
wlucli is carhonatt! of ammonia. It may be also prepared 
by mixing and heating carbonate of potash and muriate of 
ammonia. By a series of decompositions, tlic carbonic acid 
is transferred from the iJotash to the ammonia of the 
muriate, and the carbonate formed, Ixdng volatile, rises in 
vapour, and is condensed in thtflipper part of the subliming 
vessel. It is a white salt, pungent to the smell, and acriil 
to the taste; soluble in cold water, and decomposed by hot 
water. It acts as an alkali upon vegetable colours, andcun- 
sists of 

One atom of carbonic acid 22 

One atom of ammonia . 17 

Atomic weight . . . ,S9 

It is used in medicine as a stimulant in a preparation 
called in the PharmacqMma, Spiritus Amtnonue Aromati- 
casi and epinmonly Sfririt of Sal Volatile. 

Sesquicarbonate of Ammonia .—This salt is oontained in 
the Pharmacopoeia under the incorrect name of Amma^^ 
Subcarbonas, or stihcarlamate of ammonia. It is directed 


' It ia gwd ^wnedioina as a stimulant, and usun^ called 
meMng salti. It is also em^yed as a substitute yeast iii 
m^k^g some of khe finer of bread. As a chemical 
ve-kfent, it is extoasiW^ td^; and also for prepwlng. 
various otlier ammonisns) s4ts>' * 

Piairboriate Aif Amm,gffitti-eAl^ba nit he.prepared 
by mixing, over mefeitry. eqmd vpbnrisa cf carbonte acid 
and. aHtmaniacal ^es, itod adSt^ a ltttle water; by pass¬ 
ing ciirbdllfc acid^ ^ iniio a eolfilim of sesquioarbohatc o, 
ammonia, in whfbh way ft may Im obtaftied in crystals; by 
beating a mixture of equal weightsied taUriate of ammonia 
and carlmnate pflime in a subUmihg vessel'; or l#tly, and 
With the greatest facility, by exposinjg powdered sesquicar- 
bonate of ammonia to tne air until it beoomes inodorous; in 
this casp, a larger prvMtion 'bf ammbnia esoapes than 
reouuiia, and the residue thus becomes; a bicarbonate. 
When oTitained by sublimatton, it resembles tbd aesqui- 
egrbohato in appearance, bu,t differs tem it in being devoid 
Of pungency |'' it is rather hard, splublo in cold, and de¬ 
composed by nert water. When p«ibct, it has no alkaline 
action on veget^le colour-i, like fhC preceding carbonates. 
The Salt obtained by subliiqanbn, or by expming the ses- 
quicarboliate to the air, consiCtS Of ' 

Two atoms of carbonic ocid .14 
One atom of ammonia .17 
Two atoms of water . .18 

Atomic weight - . 89 

It is rarely used either i»-%nedicine, or as a chemical re¬ 
agent. 

Muriate of Ammonia .—This salt has been long known, 
and extensively used, under Ihe name of Sal Ammoniae. 
The substance from which it was first qirocurcd, was the 
soot of camel's dung. It is now largely manutactureit in 
Europe, hy eomhiiring muriatic acid, either directly or 
indirectly. With ammonia, obtained from the decomposi¬ 
tion of animal matter, but prilicipally from *1'® liquor ob¬ 
tained during the preparation ol' coS-gM', or carburetlcd 
hydrogen. The impure cailaniate of ammonia which this 
liquor contains is either at once saturated with iimriatio 
acid, or first Converted into sulphate of ammonia, and aitcr- 
vvards, by deconiposing it with Common salt, into muriate 
the jiroducts are sulphate of smla and muriate of ammonia, 
and this last 4a separated by crystallization, and siihlinied. 

Muriate of ammonia, as ohiained by sublimation, is an 
amorphous,translucoiit. colourless salt; hut when separated 
from water hy crystallization, its form is cubic. It has u 
.sharp, saline taste, hut no smell, and dissolves readily in 
w'atcr; exposure to a dry air produces no change in it; 
hy Vicat, it volatilizes without decomposition. Lime aqd 
the fixed alkalis decompose it, evolving amraoniiieal eas; 
and .sulphuric acid expvds the muriatic acid gas. It is coin- 
j)o.sed of equal volumes of muriatic acid gas and ainraoniacal 
gas, as may bo shown by tflp perfect (jondensation of those 
proportions in a jar over gifeury ; or by wciglit, of 
One atom of miiriatic acid .27 
One atom of atnruonia . 17 


to iwi prepared by heating, in a suhliming ves.sel, a inixtuio 
of one part of muriate of ammonia, or sal ammoniae, and 
one part and a half of carbonate of lime or chalk; it is, 
however, usually, and move economically obtainwl by de¬ 
composing sulphato of ammonia with carhonuto of lime. In 
this case, donhle decomposition ensues, sesquicarbonate of 
ammonia la formed, volatilised, and is condensed in the 
upper paj't of the vessel, while sulphate of lime remains in 
the low'er, ' 

Sesquicarbonate of ammonia is a colourless, translucent, 
modetutoly hard salt; it has a pungent smell, and a sharp, 
pouetrajipg tastC, but less so than the carbonate. It is 
soluble&^out four times its weight of cxtld water, and is 
decomposed by hot water. It acts upon vegetable blues and 
yellows, like an klkali, And on this account, as well as its 
wgamoniacal smell, ha%4am called a subcarbonate, ' 

:lt ia composed of 

Three atoml d^ carbonic acid €6 
v Two atoms of ammonia . . 34 

of water . . ■. 18^. 

' '■ ■- Atomic weight ... 118^ 

AlfifatM earbonic wid are combined with tgio 

had Aeso being as one and a half to one, 
Mily wmstituted, is generally termed 


Atomic Weight . . . 64 

This salt is much employed in varidUs chemical manufactures. 
It is getierally used ibif preparing ammoniatsal gas, and the 
sesquicarbOnato of ammonia, in llte modes already described. 

Nitrate of Ammonia. —M'^hen sest|uic.arbonate of ammonia, 
is added tii dildte iiitric acid, effervescence occurs, owing 
to the evolution of the carbonic acid of the docom]>oscd 
ammoniacal salt, and a solution of nitrate of aimnonia 
remains; this, by evaporation, yields slender ol^tals of 
nitrate of ammonia: they are etdouriess, inodorous, very 
sharply saline to the taste, readily scduble in water, and 
deliquescent in a moist atmosphere. When heabjd to 
about 608°i,jjljr Eahrenheit, nitrate of ammonia decomposes, 
and is re*#7^ittto water and nitrous oxide gas. Some¬ 
times fte^ splution Of hitrate of ammonia; instead of being 
merely e^aporatefi till orystals Me formed; is reduced till 
the water is so nearly expelled, that the i^t aoUdifios in 
cooling. In both states it is oiVmposed of ’ 

One atom Of nitric acid 84 
One atom of ammbnia 17 
, One atom of water i 9 

''t'v, ■■ , . 

Atomic weighL . . 80 

It is principally used for Mitrous oxide ras. 

Oxalate of Ammorda.-dl^ 8wt is prepared % adding 



•caquiculMmate <tf mmonia to a sotutioif of oxaijo acid, 
«nta it is sataratod, Tlw soktiori tjF waporaliou yields 
smaU ittiHsaatid «iy8tals; these aw detisid of srtelVhaw 
a bitter, saline taste, and ais^Ive ieadily in water. » * 

Oxalaje of niiimonia is oompo^ of ” 

; . i One atom of otaaiio aoid 3f 
Onoatemofsahmotlia 17 


Tm ntoiml ^ watei . 16 




Atoimic weight . . . 71 

It is us^ as a test of the presence of lima, arid to precipi¬ 
tate it trom solution ih chemical an^ysesi Si" 

Sulphafe of Ammonia.-^Ji, has been already mentioned, 
that this salt is formed as an intermediate step in preparing 
muriate of ampionia, and this is the principal puQ^e to 
which itik appUed. In small quantity, it is best inade by 
saturatnig dilute sulphuric acid with sesquicarbcinate of 
ammonia. The solution is colourless, and by evaporatlOii 
■yields small prismatic S^stals ; these have m saline taite, 
and are readily dissolveti by water. Crystallised sulphate 
of ammonia is composed of * 

One atom of sulphuric acid 40 
Oho atom of ammonia .17 
Two atojns of Water . . 18 

Atomic #eight. ... 75 

Accui-ding to Dr. T^mson there is a variety of this salt, 
the crystals of whi«' coritajp only half as iiiuch water 
us the abovemontioned; but this kind is not usually met 
with. 

The general properties of the salts of ammonia are .as 
follows: soluble ui water, with few exceptions; decom¬ 
posed by the Jixcd alkalis, and alkaline earths, with the 
evolulion of ammonia; d«<xnnpose<l when a magnesian 
salt and a soluble phosphate are added to them, a crystalline 
precipitate beitig formed, which is a double siilq coinposed of 
jdiospliale ol arnmonia and pliosplvate of magnesia; decom¬ 
posed and dissipated by hoiit, except tlie acid, like the phos¬ 
phoric and boraeic, he a fixed one, in which case the iim- 
iiionia is expelled, and the acid remains; Jt solution of 
muriate of plutina occasions a yellow precipitate in solutions 
of ammuniacal salts. 

AAIMONIAC (GUM), a concrete juice produced in 
Persia. Abyssinia, &c., but tiie plant frorb whieli it is 
obtained does not appear to have been ascertained. Will- 
denow refers it to tiie Heracleum gummi/erum, in which 
he is followed by the British Colleges of Physicians. Others 
refer it to the Ferula orienta/is. It consists of grains of va¬ 
rious sizes, usually called lean: they are either separate or 
agglutinated into masses; their colour is Whitish, but tliey be¬ 
came yellow by the action of the air; they are shining, opaiiue, 
irregular in shape, and more or less globular; when cold, 
umuiuniac is rather hard and brittle, it soltens by the heat 
of the hand, but does not enti^ly liquefy at a stronger beat. 
The smell is peculiar and disagreeable, and the taste is 
nauseous, at first mucilaginous and bitter, and afterw'ards 
acrid. Its specific gravity is I’ilOf. When triturated with 
water, it is partly dissolved, formjng nn emulsion which 
becomes clearer on standing. When distilled with w'ator, 
it loses its volatile oil, and becomes inodorous; the distilled 
water has the odour of the gum, and small drops of limpid. 
Colourless oil Uoat on its surface. Alcohol takes up about 
half its weight, forming a brownish-yoHow solution ,• which 
becomes turbid when mixed with water. It is combustible, 
burning with a wliite iiame, litUo smoke, and a strong 
smell ;>i.<|||ie ashes left, consist of small portions of the car¬ 
bonates of potash and lime, and ubusphute of lime. 

Sulphuric aoid readily disstuves ammoniac, and water 
meeipitates the koltdion ; nitric acid ebnverts it into a 
bitter substance; the fixed alkalies form,' wi|h it a turbid 
solution, whioli is extremely bitter. 4vV’ ’ifl. 

According to Bucbols, anunoniac <wnBi«tk of ' 

Resin . . . . . • 72*0 , ■* 

Gum . . . . . . 22'4 

Bassorine : « .... 1’8 

Volatile oil, water and loss 4’0 

100 _ 

It is used in medicine as a stimulant and expectoraiol. 

ammonites, a nation desoeuded, aceording to Gen. 
xix. 38, from the incestuous connexion ol’ Lot with 
his younger thmgbter, about the year 1898 nx. The 
name ueir progenitor, Ben Ammi, means ton of 


my'kfndrtil, sM ^ ttamo Amrntm has lUMtrJy IK* aktM 
ifigmAeaHen. '-T^re iamiq etymological oomiexiott beMsm 
i>f ^ammoo, and the Egyptian wend 

mxotjx jivi|L TlteAmqtbnlfsiSi eh^renof Ammo^ 
am^Mledbytite Seftdteint li[lft’J»et>hv«V.^<iMnitte. T-w 
co«|^ whicmd^y inhMitod was Mtuat^pOtweeh tbs dvgn 
Afn'bn^nd Ji^bea, N.I^E. of Che ld(«llf^,«nd east of the 
•trips of Reub^ and Gad, axe to|4, 

in old time; .and the Ammomteo fikOm Eaminuamim 
?(D'i0DT those who devise wickednoSsJt a po(^ g*eat and 

maiiy\nd tal^ as tl|p«dtTiakim£^t tiidXnrf Abstfoyed the 
Zamzumfmpipfui'e the Amtfumito^ vim dwelt in their 
land. Tlie Israelites, under Iktos*®, stnotis; the Amqrites, 
and possessed their land f»mfAi®t#„Jir'to dahbok,*4won 
unto tho children'of Ammon, pimt'.® year 1458 
Christ: butthey did not enter tile territory of "the AmiaOtiitee, 
for tile border of the children of Ammon ivtig ettC^ tjfhm. 
xxi. 24), ITie Israelites were directed not to distress tiie 
children of Ammon, pcahse the Lord had given iheTaild 
unto the children of Itot for a pOsselsion. Abdtit i ldl BOS,, 
the children of Ammon, under tlieir king, passed over tile 
Jordan, and micampod ih Gilead with the pretext Of recover¬ 
ing the country which they falsely aebused the Iwaelites of 
having taken from them 300 years before. Jeplithah, who 
then corgmanded the IsraoHtes, reminded the l^ing of tiie 
Ammonites, that the Israelites never went itlto tiie borders 
of Ammon. In tho battle that followed, .lephthah smote 
the Ammonites from Aroer to Minnith, and subdued them. 
(Judges X, xi.) In the year 1095 b.c. Naliash, king <tfthe 
Ammonites, encamped against Jnbosh Gilead,, and offered 
to mpke terms with tlic inhabitants bn condition th&t he 
might put out all their right eyes, and lay it for a reproach 
upon .Israel, Upon this, messengers Irott Jabesh went 
to Gibcali of Saul; and Saul put the peqile in three 
comjianies; and they came into the midst of ribe host in 
the morning wateh, and slew the Ammonites until the heat 
of the day, so that two of them were not left togethep. After 
the victory, Samuel said. Let us go to Gilgal and renew Uie 
kingdom, and there they made Saul king. (1 Sam. xif 
Naha-ih afterw'ards showed kindness unto David: he died 
about B.c. 1037. W'hemDa'vid sent to'Cotn,fort his son 
I-Ianun, tlie prince.s of the children off Atnmon suspected 
that he had some design, and the .king took Daviffe 
servants, and treated them sbamefully. The Ammonitok 
then hired the Syrians of Beth-Rehob, and 20,000 foot¬ 
men of Zoba, and of king Maacoh 1000 men, and of 
Islitob 12,000. To oppose this force, David sent opt 
Joab, who defeatwl the Ammonites. Upon this,. Hada- 
roscr, the Syrian king, sent and brought out the Syrians 
from beyond" tho Euphrates, but David took 700 chariots of 
the Syrians, and slew 40,000 horsemen, and Sbobacli, the 
captain of their host; so the kings that were servantk to 
Hadarezer, made peace with Israel, and the Syrians feOted 
til help the children of Amraun any more. About! B.c. 
■iu35, David sent Joab .md his servants, and all Israel, and 
they defeated the children of Ammon, and besieged 
Rabbab, their metropolis. And Joab took first the royal 
city', or 4hat part which contained the palace, and the 
reservoirs and springs of w'ater. And Joab sent mes¬ 
sengers to David, and said, I have taken the city of waters, 
now gather the ro|t of the Israelites and take Rabbah: lest I 
take the city and it be called after my name. David took 
Ratibah, and got the king's crown, the weight whereof was 
a talent of gold, with the precious stones: and it was set on 
David’s bead, and he brought forth the sixiil of the oity in 
great abundance. His treatment of the conquerod: pe^le 
was liorsli and cJTiel. About b.c. 896, tho Aromonitea, 
Moabites, and others came against. Jehosbaphat^batti* in 
Hazazon-tamar, which is En-godi. Jebokhllpiat .pro:, 
claimed a fast, and Judali gathered fhemsolves tocher 
to ask help of the Lord, which 1^ the diseord of fihe 
hostile forces. For tiie cluld^pi; of Atumon and Moab 
stood up against tlieir comi«d|Kidhe inbni:^tiUI|S 4 ff mount 
Beir; every one helped to lestroy aiioti^, and none 
escaped. And Jehosbaphat and faia pecqtio stif(q>ed off 
precious jewels firom the dead bodti#, and nehes, more than 
they could,«atTy away, and they ware three days in gather¬ 
ing the spoil. And cm the foifftit day, they blessed the 
Lord jn the valley of Rehteha. Thereforai the xutroe ofth* 
same place is oalled Beraoha, wMch means blessing. And 
the foax <ff God was on iU Mhgdoms, wh^ tiiiyvltiprd 
that tiie licsd Ited fought against the eawnmi: iff lini^ 

9Na 



<1 CliTon. *x.) About »;c. 760, Jotham fouRbt with fte 
king of die AmiBonitOs,:an{$ compcUod^ Ainiaotii0^t|, 
give him Ae same year 100 titlents of attvef, Md'10J0|| 
measures OT vAesrt, aiid 10,000 of barley ; they. 

paid alsoihe saCmd and the third y^, <3:Cbyoh.‘xxviii)"^ « 

From &e prii^etic writings, we difive some farther 1ft-' 
fonnatiw us to & histoiy and character of Qie-Ammonite. 
They are accused by Amos fi. 13.) ofthe bifth^oug psftcti^of 
Ti]q;iing up women with,fthild. Their destruction is predSttcd 
Isaiah, xi. 14; Zephaniah; ii. 9; Jeremiah, xlix^.l-O ; 
Esekichxxv. . 

About 600 B.p,, bai^ivf the i^monitea came with 
Nebuchadnezzar against 'JerusaleiD, Kmgs xxiv. 2.) and 
exulted in tlte dotvnfall of 'Uieironce powemil and invete¬ 
rate enemy. About 437 B.C., Ezra enforced the Mosaical 
law (Deut. Xxiii. Si), Uuit an Ammonite should not enter 
into the congregation of the Lord, even to his tenth gene¬ 
ration. Consequently, Ezra separated many Israelites 
from their Ammonitish wives, (Ezra ix. x.) King Solomon, 
at an earlier period, had violated the Mosaic law, by having 
Ammonitish Women in^fts harem. (1 Kings xi. 1.) Ezra's 
adherence to the law of Moses exdted the hostility of the 
Ammonites to the rebuilding of Jerusalem, which was 
ridiculed by TobiahplEhe Ammonite, who said, even that 
which they build, if a fox go up, he shall even break down 
their stone^wall. (Neb. iv. 3.) Nebemiah, who was also a 
vigorous rmbrmer, cursed and smote tliose Israelitoi who 
had married wives of Ammon and plucked off their hair 
(Nell, xiii.), about 434 b.c. Juda.s the Maccabee fought, 
during the reigpi of Antiochus Epiphanes, about 164 u.c., 
many battles with Timotheos, the mighty cojitaiu of the 
Ammonites, who had much people. Judas took their 
town, Jazar * (Maccabees v.) Rabbah had been already 
destroyed by Antiochus the Glreat. (Polyb. v. 71.) In the 
days of Justin Martyr, the Ammonites were stiH very 
numerous; and in the days of Origen, the Ammonites and 
Edomites went under the general name of Arabians (lib. v.) 

Tboir metropolis, iJjll Rabbah, which we must suppose 
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had been rebuilt, is called by Josephus p»/3«Js, by Eusebius 
A^ua», by Polybius and Stephanas Byzantinus, p«/3|SaT«,K/M,«, 
and Philadelphia; and by the Arabians, Am-m.an. Abul- 
feda describes its *. extensive riftiains (Tab. Syriee, ed. 
Kohler, p. 91), which were found by Seetzen under the 
name of liobha and Rabba. (Zach'a Monatliche Corre- 
tpondenz, xviii. p. 433.) These, however, belong to the 
Greek period, not to the ruins of ancient Rabba. [See 
Philadbiphia.] The surrounding country was called 
Arabia PMtade^hiensis. The bed of Og king of Bashan 
belonged to the curiosities of Rabbah; but how it got 
there, wc are not told. [See Amorites.] Nine cubits 
were the length, and four the breadth thereof, (Deut. iii. 2.) 

The Ammonites were uncircumcised (Jor. ix. 26.), and 
worshipped Molech or Miloom, and their idolatry Was, by 
the Ammonitish wives of Solomon, introduced among 
Israelites. (I Kings xi. 7, 33. 2 Kings xxiiL 13.) 

Of their kings, we know only Nahaw and Hanun, in the 
timo of David, and Baolis, contemporary with Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. (Jer. xl.) 

AMMO'NIUM. [SecSiwAH.] 

AMMO'NIUM,_a name proposed by Davy to express the 
supposed metal which amalgamates witlv^nercury, when it 
is electrized in contact with ammonia, aslllready described; 
be thought it scarcely possible to conceive that a substance, 
which forms with mercury so perfect an amalgam, sliduld 
not be metallioi-rjPAtf. Tram., 1808. 

Although few chemists have adopted this (pinion, its pro¬ 
bability is still maintained by Berzelius : he considers am¬ 
monium A be a compound of 1 volume of azotic gas and 4 
Volumes W hydrogen gas; these being nearly the propor- 
tiras of them contained in the mixture of ammoniacal and 
^nfogen gases, ohtaingft when the amalgam is decomposed 
by water. 

The property of amalgi^f^ating with merouiy is the ‘iw>ly 
dzonmetance which denotes an approximation to the nature 
of ft tufttol in the substance in question; while there are 
diSoult^ almost insuperable to such a concluuon. No 
metalhM bi^herto been decomposed; mercury 4s the only 
mihstasoe which the supposed ammonium has been 
comhinedjvftiid 16. haa never been procured in ft separate 
BtOte. . ' 

AWNESTT is aw<wd^erived ftmn tlm Greek ufivritrtia, 
whicbi ingBifies nothing more than non-temem- 


brante. ; : in the Qreek.aftft ift thi 

Latin lan^s^ .i^^^ latter it was Introduce^, (sw 
Autalidn. Vtxpi»c. chap. 89,) ^tiired a more particular sig- 
,hifica|LOi], iina was used to denote a dbclaration of peraon 
dr persons Whphad newly aoquirod or recovered the soyeteigft 
power in a slate, by which thw pardoned all pefsons rlfto 
composed, stqiportea, or nbeyed govpntment vrhich had 
been Jusk pverthmtln. ’ % ctedaration'Ca thih klftd map be 
either abibnite aftd universal, or it-may except certain 
pbrsons specifically named, or certain classes of persons 
generally describoo. Thus, in Athens, when Tlirasybnlus 
had destroyed the oligarchy of the Thirty Tyrants, and had 
restored the democratical term of government, sui exceptive 
amnesty of past political offenoos was declared, fTom: the 
operation of which the Thirty tbemidVes, and some few 
persoin who had acted in the most invididfts offices under 
them, were excluded. So when Bonaparte'letmtmd from 
Elba in 1815, he published an amnesty from which ho ex¬ 
cluded thirteen pCi-sons, whom he named in a decree pub¬ 
lished at Lyons. The act of indemnity, passed upon Bie 
restorationiw Charles 11., by which the persons aetually 
concerned fai the execution of his ft^or wore excluded 
from the benefit of the royal and parliamentary pardon, is 
an instance of an amnesty from which a class of persons 
were excepted by a general description and not by name. 
Of a like nature was the law passeAby the French Cham¬ 
bers in January, 1816, upon the return of Louis XVlIl. to 
the throne of Franco afbW;|hp victdly at Waterloo, which 
offered a complete amnesty to ‘ all persons who had directly 
or indirectly tidcen part in the rebellion and usurpation of 
Napoleon Bonaparte,' with the .exception of certain persons, 
whose names had been previously mentioned in a royal 
ordinance as the most active partizans of the usurper. It 
was objected to this French law of amnesty, that it did not 
point out with surticieot perspicuity the individuals who 
were to bo excepted trom its operation. Instead of confining 
itself to naming the offenders, it Weftt ou. to except whole 
cla.sses of offences, by which means a (fcgree of uncertainty 
and confusion was occasioned, which much rctorded the 
peaceable setftement of the nation. ‘ In consequence of this 
course,' says M. dc Chatcaubriaiid in a pamphlet published 
soon after the event, ‘ punishuiaftt and fear have been pt^r- 
mitted to hover over France; wounds have beeq.kept open, 
passions exal^rated, and recollections of enmity awakened.’ 
The act of indemnity, passed at the accession of Charles 11., 
was not liable to this objection, by the distinctness of which, 
as Dr. Johnson said, ‘ the flutter of innumer.ahle bosoms 
was stilled,’ and a state of public feeling promoted, extremely 
favourable to tlie authority and quiet government of the 
restored prince. 

AMOL, a Persian town in the province of Mazamlerari. 
It stands on tlie river Hcranz, whicn flows thronglr it, about 
twelve miles from the sputheru shore of the Caspian sea, in 
36° 30''N. lat. 52° 23' 55" Eelong. from Greenwich. There 
is a bridge of twelve arches, and eight feet in widtli, over the 
river, U»e stream of which is ftill and rapid. The only inte¬ 
resting building in Amol is the ruin of a mausoleum erected 
by Shah Abbas over thq remains of his maternal ancestor, 
Seyed Quwam-u-deen, otherwise, called Mecr Buzoorg, 
king of Saroe and Amol, who died in 1378. It was a 
structure of cpasiderable magnificence, till tlie greater jiart 
of it was tliTOwn down by an earthquake about twenty years 
ago. There were formerly other extensive ruins in tlie 
town and neighbourhood, but of these the only traces now 
existing are some mounds of earth. Amol is divided into 
eight muhulehs or districts, and in the winter, it is 

fullest, may contain from 35,Ufi0 to 40,000 inhabitants. 
:The houses are between 4000 and 5000 to number. The 
bazars aro large and well sup^^vi; but tlic only traffic 
carried on is witii thc country and villages in the immediate 
vicinity. the capital, of a govermttent (ff tl>e same 

name, whioH ytol^ a revenue hf between fOOOf. and SOOOf. 
sterlingiit yiie mountatos .approheh close to the town on tbe 
south ; the space between it and the sea isitliicklT covered 
with wood; there are many groups of hoUies among the 
trees, but no tegular roads. (See Tra»(d* <*>^Adve7iiarei 
in the Pertian Provineet on the touthern of the 

(7oifptafi Sea, by James B. FrasM, 4tet#l 826.) 

AM9*'MVM> a genua of plMrts bearing aromatic seeds, 
and belonging to the natural order Seitamtn^. It consists 
of species having white flowers collected in close beads, 
which arise from the base of the leaves, and only just raise 
themselves above the ground; the lov« lip of ue ftowei it 



AMO 4i 

comftped wiA *nd jfljo 

other bu Ok ^^Mwed carest ; ms seeds ai® ebiiteined in ft 
lot^ sHn, and Jt^ flDoloM^ in ft eapiule which 

is fteparfttftd ipto wi^ ceils b}i' as that^ }ae|iahiin!)ous parti- 
tions, ahd flaally epeng into three valves. Mie leav^ aie 
of ft iiioMlx lancooHLte or oval figure tonetiiig to the point* 
and^’Wapptog the stem llko a tort of aWth. 

The earduaetos* graiiu (^ Paradise, andju^a|etto |>e{>' ' 



y|^ •■ 

p» of j&e Shops, ft data of highly aromatto pijiU 
are,pOde^ b]rdi&ensnifpeciesof amdntojn»,es 
end A^-gT^.Paradm. In Si 
theto H aMoe eth«t ^ called A. gn 


the sei^' of wUoh hato astitikuliutt flavour resemhhng that' 
of eatiphor. tlm foQmring figure,of this, and of the car¬ 
damom phint wifi^ flituish aniasa a Ate Mheial charactora 
oTtiio genus, ' . - ^ 

,v,■ v* . 



AMOOD, a pergunnah, belonging to the East India of whieh the pergunnali is composed. The strict obsorv- 
Conipany, in the province of Gujerat. It is a narrow sti-ip, atoso paid to the preservation of their boundaries by the in¬ 
lying along the eastern shore of the Gulf of Cambay, ho- i habitants of eveiy village in this quarter is rctnarkable 
tween the western bemndary of the Broach pergunnah and These boundaries are commonly marked by Strips of land 
the southern boundary of tiie 3 umbooseer pergunnah, formed 20 or 30 yards in breadth, which are left waste; and though 
by the Dhudur river. Itg^ftKtreme length is 30, and its tliey arc sometimes ploughed up by common consent, the 
general breadth 8 miles; but it is much narrower at the line remains as fully recognized as it it bore the most visible 
north-east end: its superficial content is 2214 square marks. Every pergunnah has its own hereditary officers of 
miles. revenue and rtoon^nnd every village has its establishment 

Tins area is partitioned in unequal proportions among of public servants. " 

44 villages. Rather more than one-half of the land is under Some part of the soil of Amood is sandy, and of a light 

cultivation ; ft largo portion of that which is considered brown oolonr, but the greater part is of superior fertility, 
ungyaduotlve. consists of an extensive salt-flat, which lies and well adapted for wheat, which, with millet, firms the 
along the north-western boundary of the pergunnah, and principal fooif of the inbabitantsl The wheat is of the 
adjoins the sea. Tlie only porU Ghundhar, is situated in bearded kind, and grows to the height of 18 inches: fliere 
this quarter; its trade is now msignifleant, although tte are commonly about SO grains of wheatki each It is 
town must at some remote period have been a considerable sown late in September, or early in Octolier, and Wpons in 
place, as appears ffiom the extensive ruins arouftfi, it. The March, when it is pulled up by the roots. An oxperimorit 
lands of Ghnndhai* are entirely neglected, not an acre has was tried in 1819, to ascertain the produce of wheat, tvhich 
been cultivated for many years, although much of it 49 con-' was ascertained to he equal to|oi^ 336 pounds, or 6 
sidered fit for tillage: the inhabitants are chiefly occupied bushels per acre. The field oh|iifeh this experiment was 
in making adt. In the cold season salt is produced in the made had been fallow the jwecedmg year, but bad not been 
pans in about f tnonth, but in the worm season the evapo- manured. The seed is sown very tiki, at the rate of only 
ration goes on ibu^ more rapidly. The gross produce of the two-thirds of a bushel to the acre* and the ripening grain is 
salt-pans is. thus divided: 80 per cent, to the government, subject to toe depredfttions' Of tory barge birds, callto 
38 par oent.in the proprietors of the pans, and the remaining fcullums, which visit the countiy just before harvest in 
15 per tSemt. in imrious proportions among dliTereat native large flocks. Nnmeroua herds of antelopes are also com- 
fiinetionaries. J monly met with, and are very desttoedvo to tlw crops, A 

Every toot .of tend in this and the other peiwnnahs of' eonsiderabie quantity Of cottotois ptoduced. ' 
the distriot belongs to some one or other of toe vfiteges The pO^datita of Amood has been ascectained to tonOiuit 



to 16,347 souls, of whom ^03 aro Mahameafth8, nSiS 13,144 
ere Hindoos. Tho nunibor ,of houses in the ^^hoah 
is 40755 : of eom and huAStlOes*, 5908; of o 3M||, 48391 of 
ploughs, 1752; aind of carts, 889. , , : , ’ ■ 

This: pergiihnah'was olrtsdnOd hy^ssioti from the late, 
PeishWa tJOwlnt RoO Soindia, under tholre!]^ of Ijopna, 
dated l3th Junot 1817. (Report Of polohel williams in 
Append to the report of the House (f Commons (1832) 
on the Affairs of the East India Company.) 

AMORITES Afioppalpt), the most poweify tribe 

• i* '■ »** 

of the Canaanites, or me ahongidff# of Palestine. Tl»e 
name AmoriteS seems sometimes to be used for all the, 
danaanites, as all the British are by foreigners sometimes 
oaUed .Eiiglishmen. Canaan begat Sidon Iris first-born, 
and Heth. and the Jebusite, and the Amortie, and the Gir- 
gasite, and the Hivite, and the Arkitc, and the Siuite, and 
thoArvadite. These are the sons of Ham. (Gen. x. 15-20.) 
The Ainorites are mentioned among the ten nations whose 
country was given to.^ seed of Abrakaia. ((Sen. xv. 19-21.) 
The Amorites dwelt ^iefly in tlie mountains, which after¬ 
wards belonged to the tribe of Judah. (Numb. xiii. 29. 


finally destroyed at the age of 990 years. (Biachwbod's 
1838, p. 744 .) , . , v V 

Bo much seems certsSn, that in antient times'die uaftves 
. of Syria exceeded in stature thpinhabit^s of the desert and 
oflgy^^ ■ ' • 

The mhr confederate hinga (Genesis xiv.), who plundered 
Sodom and Goinorruh and took Lot captive, smote also 

the Amorites that dwelt in Hazzazon limar KSH 
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amputation of cutting of the palm tree, which place was 
afterwards called Engeddi, A^3 7y Aiefs Eye or Kids 

Fountain, on the western borders of the Dead Sea, (b.c. 
1913.) Abram dwelt at this tinte in the plain of Mamre 
the Amorite, the brother of Eshcol and Aner, Abrata's con¬ 
federates. Hence we i)erc.eive that the Amorites chiefly in¬ 
habited the Country afterwai-ds occupied by. the tribe of 
Judah, (Gen. xiv. 13.) and that they were on friendly terais 
with Abram. 


Dent. i. 20 J The name has been explained by Si- 
inonis and Geseniusbvmoww/owew.- “I’DH means Aeotf, top 

of a tree, and 5j^i head qf a tribe, emir, chieftain, prince. 

PorlmpH the name w.as given lieeause the Amorites were like 
Emirs at the ht'iid of the Canaanitish tribes. Others have 
translated amurus, bitter, ernbittered, from *na; or 
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rebel, from HID; or talking, eloquent, from “IDK- The 
word occurs in the singular number only, which is 

• v; 

often used collectively for the whole Amoritish nation. Some 
Amorites dwelt in the plains bordering upon the tribe of 
Dan, a*d others between the rivers Jordan and Amon. 
Hie river Anion was tli? border between Moab and the 
Amonlcs. (Num. xxi. 13.) Of the cities of the Amorites it 
was said to the pcojile of Israel, ‘ Thou slialt save alive no¬ 
thing that breatheth: but thou slialt utterly destroy the 
Hiltitfes, Amorites, Caiiaanjtes, Perizites, Hivites, and Jebu- 
sites, as the Lord thy God lias commanded thee, that they 
teach you not to do after all their abominations, whicli they 
have donu imfo"their gods.’ (Dcut. xx. Ifi.) Even their sous 
and their daughters have they burnt in the fire to t heir gods. 
(Deut. xii. 31.) ‘ Whoever ol’tlie children of Israel or of 
the strangers that sojourn in Israel, giveth of his seed unto 
Moloch shall be put to death.’ (Itev. xx. 2.) 

The .Amorites were of tall stature. According to Amos, 
(ii. 9.) they were high as cedars jind strong as oaks. This 
poetical description is illustrated by the historical statement, 
that the size of the iron bedstead of the Amoritish king, Og 
of Bashan, was nine cubits by four, (jpeut. hi. 11.) Hence we 
may infer, that Og’s stature was gigantic, although it, Aid 
not fill bis iron bedstead any more than the Stuarts filled 
the enormous bedsteads at Hampton Court. But it is^ost 
likely that this bedstead, as it is called, was a kind of divan. 
But the biblical statement could not bridle the tbghts of rab¬ 
binical linK^ination, who, regardless of the sacred text which 
they professetl to illustrate, surpassed all the extravagancies 
of Arabian, Persian, and Indian iioesy^j jn the Jalhut Shi- 
mbni, Moses told the angel of death thS Sihon and Og were 
so vast, that they could not bo drowned du the deluge, its 
waters reaching only to their ancles. Sihon was harder than 
a wall and taller than any tower, and no creature on earth 
eould withstand his st^ngth. But aft^ the demon with 
whom Ite was connected had been chained, Israel was let 
loose i^n him amd discomfited him and the Amorites. The 
Sevnehtt declares that Og, putting his hand against the 
windows of heaven, and lus feet against the fountains of the 
great deep, stopped lite fieluge, until the water being made 
hot scald^ the giafit'to the bone, who now, mounting the 
ark, rode out the atoi^. If Og retained his appetite, he 
moat have Vieen an inconyenient passenger, for hia bill of 
fare was daily 1000 oxen, 1000 Dead of game, and 1000 
moasttres of wine. According to Beraohoi^ Og, having 
oscertauHid that the cam^i of Israel was threerlmiles in ex¬ 
tent. tewe tm g sheet of rock of the same size, with the view 
to crush all «fte irf war, by putting this extinguisher upon 
the tetory of Israel.-But whilst Og held oie rock over 
his head it uais 'boneml^ insects, broken into pieces, which 
^ oa hia thioulden, iteti^ strangled tiu> giant. Jethua, 


The inhabitants of Gideon were Amorites. By feigning 
to send ambassiulors from a great distance they obta'med 
peace with the Israelites under Joshua about the year n.c. 
1151, (See Joshua ix.) For making this confederacy Gibeoii 
was attacked by five kings of tlio Amorites; but Josbiia 
chased tlicin from Giheon io Betlilioron, Azekah, and Mak- 
kedali, where, according to Joshua, (x. II.) more died from 
hailstones than by the sword of the Israelites. But after 
all this, the Amorites retained so much power, that they 
forced (B.c. 1425) the children of Dan into the iiiountaiii, 
fur they would not sufi’er them to come down to the valler. 
‘ But the Amorites would dwell in Mount Ileres in Ajaloii, 
and in Shaiilbim; yet the house of Joseph prevailed so that 
they boeaine tributaries. And thp;: uo'ast of the' Amorites 
was from the going up to Akrabim, iVom the vix'k sind up¬ 
ward.' (Judges i. 31-30.) Tho remarkable faej., tliat ttie 
Israelites conquered the mountains sooner thati the jdaitis 
is explained (Judges i. 19.): it was because the inliabitiiiits 
of the plain had chariots of iron. 

About the year n.c. 1120 there was peace between Israel 
and the Atoiorites. The Gilieonites (to wlntei seven de- 
sccudaiits of Saul were.delivered by David about the year 
B.c. 1020, that they ffight revenge themselves fiir Haul's 
atrocities) were of tho remnant of the Amorites whom Joshna 
had mode hewers of wood and drawers of water. (Jos. ix.; 
2 Sam. XX.) Another branch of the Amoritosdwelt between 
the rivers Jordan and Arnon. (Nurii. xxi. 13., xxii. 30.: 
Judges xi. 18.) Here Moses and the child ron of Israel 
had smitten two kings of tho Amorites, namely, Sihon, who 
dwelt at Heshhon. aiidOg, lung of Bashan, in the plain east 
of Jordan. Those kiil^s hty^ refused to let the Israelites pass 
through their bordoiw. But it appears that these Amorites 
were not extirpated, and that their descendants formed, even 
during the time of the Maccabees, a distinct hibe ; for we 
read in Josephus's Antiquii. (Xhi. chap. 1.) that the Amorites 
(Apapai'ov TTotiev) from Modabgifoll suddenly upon the corps 
of Johannes GadiUs, when he Was convoying, according to die 
command of his brother Jonathan, tho baggage of the 
Jewish host to tho Nahatlmoan Arabs who roved botwoen 
the Euphrates and the Red Sea. Simon and Jonathan re¬ 
venged tile death of their brother Johannes by falling sud¬ 
denly upon the splendid train of an Amoritish bridegroom 
who was leading his bride, the daughter of a ridh Arahign, 
from Gabatha to Medaha. On this occasion 400 men, wo 
men and children wore killed. 

AMOS, the projfoet, was a native of the town of Thekoa, 
which was about six miles sonth pf Bethlehem. He was 
not a pro^teik son, but a herdsman, and a gatlierer of sy¬ 
camore fruit,«and the Iterd took him as be followed the 
flookpti) prophesy unto IsroeL (Amos ViL 14, IS.) There¬ 
fore, Amos mentioBs tJie kin^om of Jttdtfi only inci¬ 
dentally, and hence Dr. Ooke, Dr. Adam Clarke, and 
several commentators before them have vaguely coujectured 
Amos to be a native of the kingdom at IwFeel._ Amos saw 
his visions concerning Israel in tlweda)^ of l|^ziali. King 
of Jddah, and in the days of Jeroboam 1I.» Kiiigaf Israel, 
two years before the earthquake, (Amos i. 1.) ndB earth¬ 
quake is mentioned by Zechariah, (xiv. 5 .) ‘ Ye shall floe, 
like as ye tied from tefisre the earthquake in the days pf 
Uzzkh, of Judah,' which baiipened, tasoordisg to: that 
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opiniom of th» later Jews, w>en Uzsiah wi^t into th? 
teinpW to Im^'inceiise upon the atfaM-, naJ ^sar iffl, ttm 
priest, wOnt in adot him, anilwiriv him foutHoore jIriesis, 
vaiiatd men wlio'w'khstcK)d Uszkh, ahl:Mi4>: h ap^imiheth 
not unto tte to hum incense, hut to theji^ts tinht are^ 
consecrated; out of the sanctuary. Uzziah ySs - 
wrorii, Ittorosy rose in his forehead, and ithe priests thmst 
him out fri^ themif <2 'Cliroh. SSi^ei.) Aeeoidihg to JosOi 
phus, ntfow't. ix. 10. } 4.) the earthqut&e during 
the king's altercation with the priests. A ray of the sun, 
according to the story, fell through a fissure of the teimte 
into the face of tie king and struok him with leprosy. The 
western part of Mount Olivet tolled ixmr stadia or furlongs 
to the east Side of the mountain, covered many streets and 
dosti'oyed the king's gardens.' 

It is probable that the pr{q)hecies of Amos were de¬ 
livered between the years 798—784 before Christ. 

With this period, the contents of the book of Amos 
agree, for tiie borders of Israel extended from Hamath to 
the Amon fAmos vi. 14.), and the vices, which the prophet 
denounces, are such as usually predominate during periods 
of temix)i-al prosperity and security Isaiah, Hdsea, and 
Amos were contonTtlbraries. The opinion tlrat Isaiah, a 
luembor of the royal family, was a son of Amos the herds¬ 
man, arose from a confusion of the prophet whose name is 
(yumos (signifying, burden or burdened) with the 

word yiOM (strong) AmoU, the name of the father of 

Isaiah. The Greeks wrote both names Amos. 

In the Book tlsfi T^y Tuf kbl) «ret/ ztTvrttiyt 

wliii-li has heen priblished with the w’orks of Epiphanius, 
who wa.s bishop of Constaiitia, in Cyprus, at the end of the 
i'nui'th century, we read that Amos, born at Thekoa, in the 
laud of ZetaiioU, the father of Isaiah, was wounded with a 
sword by Auiiiziah tbe priest, at Bethel, whom ho had re¬ 
proved ibr war.shipping (halves. The son of Amaziah 
■Struck him with a bludgeon on the head, so that he died 
two ibiys .alter returning to his country, where he was 
buried with bis fatliers. Tbe land of Zebulon may here 
signify tbe nandy region, the desert of Thekoa, which 
extends from tlio south of Jerusalem to the Persian Gulph, 
at the ontraiice of which Thekoa was situated, surrounded 

with tolerahlb pastures. Or it means tho country of 

tbe Idumeavi, Gen. xxxvi. 20, which the Latins called 
lf‘rni Sohail. (See H. A. Hamukori, Cimimmlatio in liheUum 
i.'f vita el morUi PrnpheUtrum. Auist, 1833. In Imtituti 
•iv’gii Commmtariix.) 

Many having repeated St. .leronie's saying, that Amos 
was ‘ rude in speech, but not in knowledge,’ Bishop Louth, 
in his twenty-first lecture, shows that Amos was not behind 
the chief prophets in eloquenee. IThe book of Amos is 
written in an excellent Hebrew'style', but the Orthography 
dilfeis occasionally from tho utoal standard. Amos, tbo 
herdsman, has taken many figures from pastoral life, but 
he alludes also to history, geography, and astronomy. 
Thus wo see that knowledge, in olden times, was not con- 
finod to t’oose who, like Isaiah, were of the blood royal, or 
priests like Jeremiah, b#; extended sometimes even to 
hordsmen. 

Chapters i. ii. describe the approaching judgment of 
Jehovah, which rolls like a thunder-storm over the sutr 
rounding slates, Damascus, Philistia, Tyrus, Edom, Am¬ 
mon, Moab, touclxes upon Judah, and halts over Israel, on 
aeeouiit of its iiyustice, immorality, idolatry, and stubborn¬ 
ness against the providouee of Jehovah. ’ 

Chapters iii., iv« v., and vi. contain the predictions of 
the punishment of Israel; and chapters vii.— ix. visions of 
judgment, in which is interwoven the history of Amaziaii's 
opposition, who said unto Amos, O thou seer; jtoj.Aoo thee 
away into the land^f Judah, and there eat lijtoaaC and pro¬ 
phesy there. »» 

The canonical authority of Amos rests upon the internal 
eharaoter of lus work, irpoh the united testimony of the 
Jewish and Christian church, and upon the use which the 
apostles made of Amos (v. 25, 2fi, m Acts vii. 42., Amos 
ix. 11., and in Acts^xv. 16.). Plplo, Josephus, and the 
fathers quote Amos ainong the minor prophets, and oven 
the author of the book of Tobit (m 6.) quotes a passage 
from Amos, mentioning his name. ' , 

AMOY, a colobrated port of China, in the provmce of 
Fo-}iien, iu 26° 45' north latitude and 118° east longitude. 


In Meadarin dialect, the namt of the p!a» {.> IbpcXMtn, 
w^hiehia pronounoedhy Ihe natites Ba-moy.^.^ ' ' 

iThe dlkrictin whhdi this ilourishihg town, tne^mporhup 
Of the eomji||Me of the province, is situated, is '6ne of tbp 
mostberron in all CMita, iK>t only yields notlling fw 
.expo|ttttion, bht is dependent even.for ^e neeessatfos w life 
on toe n^hbeforing island ^ Fotmosa, winch kas beda ' 
described as the ^ha^ of the eastern edfeet of China. |S^ 
withstanding thrs sprious ifosadvantage, the merchants of 
Amoy are among the most weattKy arid entetp^Bing in the 
Chinese empire; they haveforined ooanei^iime gU along the 
coasi and have estf^slied coDi)|hirciaL housoe in mahy 
parts of the eastern WiliipelagOi MostVof tho Fornmsiao 
colonists emigrated from the district Of Amoy, with capi^ 
supplied by its merchants, and in proportion as the. island 
has flourished, so has Amoy iaoreased in wealth and im* 
portance. 

During the south-west monsoon, the merchants of Amoy ’ 
freight their vessels at Foimosa with sugar, wWoh they sett 
at various ports to the northward, returning home with 
cargoes of drags. They maintain commercial relations with 
Manilla, as well as with Tonquin and Cochin China : they 
annually employ forty largo junks in teading with Bankoa. 
the capital of Siam. Junks of tlie largest class—some of 
them 800 tons burdon—go to Borneo, Macassar, Java, 
and the Soo-loo islands; and many of them annually 
visit Sincapore, in order to procure goods of BriilBh manu¬ 
facture. 

This port has not always been closed against Eurraoan 
vessels. According to the records of tho Ekst India Com¬ 
pany,—‘The King of Tywan, on taking Amoy iitiiefj, 
issued a proclamation inviting both (^ineso and foreign 
mercliants to trade thither, exempting them from the pay¬ 
ment of all duties for three yeara.' Many vessels, in con¬ 
sequence, resorted to the port, but the , exemption was 
speedily revoked. In 1681, the town was taken by the 
Tartars; hut Europeans were still allowed to trade thither, 
and continued to do so until 1734, when the exactions of the 
Mandarins deterred them from continuing so unpr^tabie 
an intercourse; and when an English .ship went there, ten 
yeare after, many vain endeavours and much fruitless dis¬ 
cussion wore employod to indu^ the Chinese to triMle, so 
that the vessel was obli|^ W proceed to Bengal for a 
cargo. 

The ship Amherst visited Amoy last year’f l832) with no 
better success; it appears, however, that the obstacles to 
her trading all proceeded from tbo outhorities, and not from 
tbo people, by whom our countrymen wore received in tho 
most friendly manner. The harbour of Amoy is spacious 
and secure. (I.s)rds' Beporl of relatiite ttf^the 

7'rade with the Eaet Iwifs and, Chhta; and liepwt of 
Proceedings on a in the Ship Amherst to the 

Northern Ports of China, by Mr. H. H. Lindsay.) 

AMl*ELl'DE.iiE, one of the names of tlie vine fribe. [See 
VtTES.l ^ .V 

AMPHI'BIA, (from the Greek word iftip'.iiiti, which sig¬ 
nifies having a double life,) a zoological term employed in 
diflerent senses by different writers. In common conversation 
we are accustomed to call all mammals, such as seals, otters, 
beavers, fisc,, amphibious, whose organization disposes them 
to resort indifferently either to the land or wafer for pro¬ 
curing food and other purposes, or,whose habits are at once 
terresmal and aqifotic; tlius we usually denominate the 
common carapagnol (Arvicola amphibia) and white-bellied 
shrew (Sorej! fodiens), the water-rat aail water-shrew re¬ 
spectively, and consider them in every respect as anijphibions 
animals. But in this sense of the word every land-animal 
is more or less amphibious, for all resort occasionally to the 
water, and with tbe single exception of man, all iapear to 
have an instinctive power of swimming. ■ PreviotaFto the 
time of Linnssus, the earlier naturalists attached no more 
definite meaning totlio word than thi^ which was sanctioned 
by popular custom, and winch, it wilii%e eteierved, is more 
properly expressed by tho term aquatic. The great Swe¬ 
dish philosopher, however, rejected tins vague and improper 
signifioation, and applied the 'term' generally to the third 
class of his system of zoology, which oomnrised not only «H 
the animals since more prof>erly|^£iitoinatod reptiles, smfo 
as the tortodses, lizards, ser^t^atid frogs, but likewise the 
cartilaginous fishes. Limiteus was evidently ignorant of 
tlto true characters and natur|d limits of tins class of aiii- 
mals ; the term amphibia was oertlinly very apnlicable ifo 
many of the geoeca and specif which itembeae^ but wi^ 
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regard to the gimt majority flfthem it was on nbsdiite mis- riglA tp he w)jmaae»i»'a in1ihe wete 

nomor. The shark and the ray are as incapable of existing Bmoti|ns, I^^ona, loftlaha, I'errhoBbiahB, M^eaians. ^ 
out ofthov«rater,osTOahy oftlie common Ifeardsoiie oftiving : ® iSt^lanSi Photaatts. EaiJh 

in it, and consequen^y neither the group whrn Linneeus nationtras^epresented by ceirtmit laove^gn states, of which 
proposed to establish, nor the name by which he designated itwaa sniqmBed to be the parent: Bpiwtaj conjointly 

It, has been adopted by more recent »o6log||t8. The parti- wfth other Dorian states, reptospStSt the l^TOTi nitipn. 
laginous dshes have been referred to the other aquatic Amongst the stotes thas nnjM m ,riaA|seBrihg riteir epm- 
tribes, trith Which their habits and organic confoimation nion nation, there was a pBd^t eqiuil^V iSMFiB enjoyed . 
naturally connect them, and the remainder of fee clnss, nosupeimityoTer Dorinm and.Cytmium. twouieonsiderable 
which stands in Gmelin's celebrated edition of the ISy*- towns in Doris, and the deputies pf Athens, pne of the 
tema TVaturre under t^ name amphibia, is admitted into r^resentatives of the Ionian nation, sat ^ council on 
modern systems umior ;<i» more ap^priato designation of oquabterms with those of Erfetria in Euhim, andnf Prienc, 
reptiles. ■ _ an Ionian colony in Asia Minor. From a rariier doubtfbl 

Taken in its strict and literal sense, the term amphibious passage iii dEschines, De Feds. Leg., 43. compared with a 
would apply only to such animals as have rile power of Itvin.)^ statement in Diodorus, xvi. 60. it seems that each ntdion. 
indifferently, at the same time, cither upon land or in water, whatever might be the number of its constituent states, had 
To fnlfibthis condition it is necessiuy that a truly amphibious two, and only two votes. The council had two regular ses- 
animat should be provided with the means of breathing in sions in each year, meeting in the spring at Delphi: and in 
eitoer of. these elements, thkt is, that it should simiuta- the autumn near Pylse, otherwise called Thermopylse; but 
neously possess both lungs and gills. Now there ore four special meetings were sometimes called before the usual 
genera of baferacluan reptiles which actually do possess this time. From its meeting at Pyl®, a session of the Am- 
extraordinUry double apparatus for extrac^g the principle phictyons was called a I'ylDoa, and th«y;dopnties were called 
which supports animal life indifferently from either element; Pylagonc, that is,':toiincillor8 gt Pylto. There Were also 
and these, as Baron Guvier has justly observed, comprise to deputies jlistinguished by the name of Hicromnemons, 
reality the only known vertebrated animals which are truly whose office it was, as their name implies, to attend to mat- 
arophibio^. Tliey ate the axolotls, the menobranchi, and ters pertaining to religion. Athens sent three Pylagorro 
the all of which inhabit the rivers and lakes of Ame- undone Hieromnemoii. Tlio foi-mer were appointed fiir 

rica, and the ywotsu* which is found in subterraneous streams each session; the latter probably for a longer penod, 
connecting certain lakes in Carniola and Hungary. ‘ The perhaps for the year, or two sessions. Tlio council enter- 
cxistence and rimul|aneous action of gills and lungs in these taiiied charges laid before it to relation to offences eom- 
animals,' says Banrii Cuvier, in a note to the Regne Ani- mitted against the Dolphic go<l, made decrees thereupon, 
mal, ' can no longdt bo doubled as one of the most clearly and appointed persons to execute them. These decrees, 
established facts in natural history; I have before mo the os wo learn from Diodorus, xvi. 24. were registered at 
lungs of a siren of three feet in length, in which the vascular Delphi. The oath taben by the deputies bound the Ani- 
apparatus is ns well developed and its complicated as in any phictyons not to destroy any of the Amphictyonio cities, or 
other reptile, yet nevertheless this siren had gil^® ns com- to debar them from the use of lljeii' fountains in peace or 
plete as any other species.' These then are the only strictly w'ar; to make war on any who skmild transgress'to these 
amphibious reptiles; but if we were disposed to take the particulars, and to destroy their cities to pimisb with hand, 
term to a little more extended sense, it miglit, without im- foot, voice, and with idl their might, any who shfaild plun- 
propriety, be applied to the entire order of reptiles which der the propetty of the god, (the Delphic Apollo.) or shov’d 
M. Brongniart, and after-him all modern naturalists, deno- be privy to, or devise anything against that which was in 
minate bairaehians, beca:^ 'iajl these animals, without his temple. TTiis is the ulilcst form of the Amphictyonic 
exception, breathe by meaM of ’n their tadpole state, oath which, has been recorded, .and is expressly called by 
and only acquire lungs when they assume Uie more mature Aischines the ancient oath «tf the Amphictyons. It has in- 
and perfect forth of reptiles. advertently been attributed to Solon by Mr. Mitford, who 

Beyond this, however, the term cannot with propriety he has apparently confounded it with anotlier oath imposed on 
extended to the reptiles in general, because these animals, a particular occ.asion. An ordinary council consisted only 
though the limited quantity of their respiration enables of the deputed Pylagorm and Hicromnemons; but on ' 
them tqgemain under water for a much longer period than some occasions at Delphi, all who were present with the 
birds or mammals, can no more absolutely dispense with Amphictyonic deputies to sacrifice in the temple and con- 
breathing than the higher classes, and like them would suit the oracle of the god, were siilimoned to attend, and 
inevitably be drowned if prevented for any length of time' then it received the name of an e^ksia or assembly. Be- 
from coming to the surface to breathe. For further informa- side the list of AmpMctyonic nations gi'"®*’ by ASschines. 
tion upon this subject, see Rxi'xil^i BATRACHlAivs,'and we have one from Itensaniaif which differs a little from that 
Aquatic Animai.s. • ‘ " of Aischines, and afrbtherfrnm Harpocration which differs 

AMPHIBOLITTE, a name sometimes given to the slightly from both. The orator, whilst he speaks generally 
simple mineral more commonly called hornblende, 'and of twelve nations, names only eleven. Strabo agrees with 
which was introduced by Haiiy, the mineralogist, who use- him in the larger number. It is further remarkable, that 
losaly changed many names. Ho called hornblende amphi- whilst iEschines places the ThgssoUans at the head of his 
bole, because it is easily mistaken for augito, another simple list, Demosthenes, De Pac. p. 62. expressly excludes them 
mineral closely allied to it in composition, from from a seat in the council. 

ampAiWos. equivocal. ; . AJschines has left us much in the dark as to the usual 

AMPHI'iCTYONS, memlxirs of a celebrated council in mode of proceeding in the Amphictyonic sessions; and wo 
ancient Greece, called the Amphictyonic Goimcil. shall look elsewhere in vain for certain information. It 

According to tho*popuIar story, this (xiimcil was founded should seem that all the Pylagor® sat to the council and 
bv Amphictyon, son of Doucalioii, who lived, if he lived at took part to its deliberations; but if too common opinion 
atl, many centuries befqm tlie Trojan wt(|. It is supposed mentioned above, respecting the two votes allowed to each 
by a writer quoted by Pausanias, x. 8 ., to derive its name, patitoi, be correct, it to certain that they,:riid not all vote, 
with alight alteration, from a word signifying ‘settlers The regulations according to'which the-dteiisions of the 
around h’place.’ Strabo, who professes to know nothing of twelve narions were made can only be oonjeotwed. AVe 
its founder, says that AcBisius, the mythological king of know that .the'religious matters which fell under tlie juris- 
Argiis, fixed its const^tim, and regulated its proceedings, diction of die- Amphicteonic body went managed princi- 
Aniidst the darkne«t*;Whioh hangs over its origin, we dis- pallyj^ least, by me Hienimnemons, who appear, from a 
cover with certainty, tliat it was one of the earliest institu- verse in Aristophanes, 613., to have boen appointed 
tions in (Sroece. No fell or clear account has been given by lot, but we are not as well informed respecting the 
of if during any period of its existence by those wte had limits which separated duties from thiffle of the Pyla- 
tho means of mfonningus. The fellest information is gorro, nor respecting the relative rank which they held in 
supplied by Aischincs the orator; but before-any attempt 3ie council..(SeeiEseffiv contr. Ctes. p. 68-~72. Fids. Leg. 
is made, by the help of some short notices from other p. 43.) The nttle that is told is to be found for the most part 
writers, and of conjecture, to trace its earlier history, it in the ancient lexicographers and scholiasts, or coihmenta- 
may not be^amiss to state what is certainly known of this tors, who knew perhips nothing almut the matter, and whose 
councQ as i@p|to!ted in his time. accounte are sufficiently perplexing to give room for gre%t 

Aocordin^ to ^schines, the Greek nations which had a variety of opinions among modem writers. Some liavo 






to, dist^er tliat the office of. t^oi cenied ibe ^ 


'HieroiibitMbmml^of rompiiraiively leto creatkin, titot ^ese] Henee the^mphie^pnic bw», toe proritoint ofwhyi-iiKW 




aw 4 e^<b^f^re if ligfeer rankle the Pytogitto, «w: 
’. tli|t J0.ne^if th0to ' in the btiieni 

: egatn hki^ euppOwd, what, indeed, an ancient lexicugit^ei' 

. has eX|tp^ astorM, that tliey acted 'as' 8ecretari^,.or 
OcHho^.Twl AmphictyonB decree* we at le^h; 


Id: he ptotty jUidemtood from the terms of the Al'sphM^ettic 
ini oKUi. CmiNh^raciei and oomtofls, simUar to thmi Of Ih* 
lef Amphioiyoiis, ware common^ambng the ancimit iSivefca. 
or Bwnwece th^ which uoitod in todoral republics the-Cbpah 
th ; cptonisto^ .dliia Minor, of thie ^^elian, Ionian, and Dmian 


: oitEtion of|}^totbento on theChowA, both of w^h, also was the 'oonfedeimcy'Df seven states 

heffin tons •* Vl^en Cleihagoras was priest, otrthh vernal whOBeeouncil met in the .^plip of in the island 


fmOf 'it was Msolved by 


rm ami tho Synedd j of Calaimae and wblohia «ven caUi^ by 374, an 


otbera that the Hieromn 


general name 'of Pyias 
tionod a decree in whim 
to repair at. an appointed 


liiTw i-Ti ■mTTJ ra« 


Delphic ApoUS; still moie, .perhaps, uto their oennekion 


PyltB, carrying 


with them the copy of a certain decree lately made by the confedoraiw was composed, cariit 
council. Of the council, as it existed before the timo of, tyonio rights, and thus at^vei 


originally or in VMy.6Brly timea me 
kI, carried with them:;theiri,Am|hio- 


ASscduhes, a few notices are to be found in the ancient his¬ 
torians, some Of which are not unimportant. According | 
to Herodotus, Cii, 200. the council hebl its meetings near 


Thermppylm, in * 


tyomo rights, and thus atceveire remove lengttaeneu the 
anns of the council. The great l^rian migratiw e^eoi^y 
jilted Ampluctyonic cities in the remotest parts of SotUheta 
Greece. But this diffusion, whilst it .extended its fame. 


hich surrounded tlie village of I was eventually'fatal to its political authority. The early 


Anthela, and in which w&s a temple dedicated td the Am- 
phictyonic Ceres; to whom, as Strabo tells .us, ix. 429. the 
Ampliictyons sacrificed at every session. This temple, 


Amphictyons sacrificed at every session. This temple, Parnassus, might ho willing to submit their dafforbnees to 


members, nearly equal perhaps in rank and pdwer, whilst 
wey remained in the neighbourhood of Mounts ®ta and 


according to Callimachus, Ep. i 1. was founded by Acrisius; the judgment of the Amphictyonic Ixidy. But fie cose was 
and hence arose,..ps .Muller stmposes in his history of the altered when Athens and Sparta became the leading powers 
Dorians, (vol. i. p,'289, EngMi translation,) the tradition in Greece. Sparta, for instance,:,iP'ould, not rdaliiy pay 
mentioned above. obedience to the decrees of a distant council, in which the 

We aretold hy Strabo, ix. 418. that after the de.stmetion deputies of some inconsiderable townS'm Doris sat on equal 
of CrLssa by an Arapliictyoiiic army, under the command of terms with their own. Accordingly pj a hiost important 
Euryloclms, a Thessalian prince, the Amphictyons insti- perisd of Grecian history, during a long series of bkiody 
tulcl the celebrated games, which from that time were contests between Amphictyonic states, we are Unahio to 
called the Pythian, in addition to the simple musical con- discover a single mark of the council's interference. On 
tests already established by the Delphiaus. Pausanias also, the other hand, we have frrau Thucydides i. 112, a stiimg 
X. 7., attributes to the Amiphictypns, both the institution and negative proof of the insignificance into which its authority 
subsequent regitiatioti of tho games; and it is supposed by had fallen. The Phocians (u. c. 448) possessed themselves 
the moat skilful critics, that one occasion of the exercise of by force of the temple of Apollo at Delphi; were cteprived 
this au^hrity, recorded by Pausanias, can he identified of it by the Lacedwmoniaiis, by whom it was restored to the 
with tho victory of Eurylochus, mentioned ‘ by Strabo. Del]»hians ; and were again replaced by the Athenians. Ito 
According to this supposition, tho Crissman, and the cele- this, which is expressly callpd by the historian a sacred war, 
brated Cirrhman war, are the same, and Eurylochus must not even an allusion is matje Wthe existence of an Amphic- 
havc lived hs late as n.c. 591. But the histoiy of these tyonic council. After tho decay of its political power t^re 
matters is full of difficulty, partly occasioned by the ft-e- still remained its religious jurisdiction ; buteit is not easy to 

____..i'll_..a n,, .... ,u..__I' 


quent cnufiiston of the names of Crissa and Cirrha. 

From the scanty materials left, us by the ancient records, the 


determine its limits or the objects to which it was directed. 
In a treaty of peace made (h. c. 421) between the Ptolopon- 

./.A *1— A «l.1. /T'U.._ i 1 s.\ •*_-_ m 


following sketnh of thu history of this fumous council is of* nesiaiia and the Athenians (Tlmoyd. v. 17), it was provided 


Icred to the reader, as resting on some degree of probability:— that the tcniplc of Apollo at Delphi, and the Delpbiang, 
Tho council was originally formed by a .pont'cdcnicy of should be independent. This provision, however,S^peare to 
Greek nations or tribe|i,which inhabited a part of the country have had refercnco especially to the claims of the Phocians 


afterwards called Th6^kly. In the lists which have com©;: to include I>.l]>hi in thd number of their towns, and not to 
down to us of the conrfituent tribes, tlie names belong for have interfered in any respect with the supormtendence of 
tho most port, to those hordes of prirtdtive Greeks which are the temple and oriwle, which tho Amphictyons had long 
first heard #,’and some of which cootinued to dwell north exorcised in conjunllion with the Delphiaus. “We have 
of the Malian bay. The bond of union was the common sepn that the Amphictyons wefe charged in the earliest 


worship of Ceres, near whose temple at Anthela its meetings times with the duri’ of proteeting the temple and the wor- 
woro helA "With the worship of the goddess was afterwards ship of the god., But the right of superintendence, of regu- 
joined that of the Delphic Apollo; and theueeforth the lating the mode of proceeding in coni|ilting the oracle,in 
eouncil met alternatelv at'Delphi and Pylm. Its original making the sacrifices, and in the celebmtion of the irames. 


eouncil met alternately at'Delphi and Pylrn. Its original making the sacrifices, and in the cele^tion of the games, 
seat and old connexions were kept in remembrance by tho was apftarently of much later origin, andmay, with some pro- 
continued use of the term Pylmo, to designate its sessions bability, be dated from the victory gained by Eurylochus and 
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wherever held ; though eventually the Delphic 
more than an equal share of consideration in 1 


! god enjoyed 
the confede- 


the Amphictyonic anny. The oXWei!® of this right had the 
effect of preserving to tlio council permanently a consider- 


racy. It may be remarked that the Pythian Apollo, whose able degree of irniwrtance. In early tipies the Delphic god 
worship in its progress southwards can ho faintly traced had enjoyed immense authority. He sent Out colonies, 
from the confines of Macedonia, was the peculiar god of tho founded cities, and originated weighty measures of Various 
Dorians who were of the Hellenic face; whilst the worship kinds. Before #0 times of whfrh wo ha've lately been 
of Ceres was ]^bahly of PelaagliF origin, and appears at speaking, his influence had Iwon somewhat diminished; but 
oUe time to hifre been placed in opposition to that of Apollo, the oracle was still most anxiously consultod botl^i public 
and in great measure to have retired befupe'lb There is and private matters. The custody of the temple was also 
no direct authori^ fbr asserting that the jdnti: vriirship was an object of jealous interest on i^^poiuit of the vast treasures 
not coeval with ^ establishment of the teunci^^but H contained within its walls. 5®, 

seenis laubabloftom ikcts, which it is not necessary^^to exa- The Greek writers, who notice Hro religious jurisdiction 
mine here, that an Amphictyonio cotifederaey existed among of the council, point our attention «lmoSt exctusively to 
the older residents,' the worshippers of Ceres, in the neigh- Delplu; but it inay bo infetged from a remarkaWe fact 
bourhood of the Mftlian bay, before the hostile intruders menltoned by Tacitus, .,<««. iv; 1|, that it was much more 
with their rival dehy were jOiBefljtith them itt a friendly extensive.j* ^e Samians, when p^tiOttiiig in tho time of 
coalition. Theoouiicit met for relipius purp|sos, thO main tho EmpOwf Tiberius for the edhfirmation of a certain pri- 
object being to protect the temples and maintain the worship vilege to their titepte 'Of Juno, pleaded an ancient decree Of 
of tlto two deitim. With religion were joined, according to the Amphictyons ni their favour. The woMs of the bisto 


the older residents,' the worshippers of Ceres, in the neigh- Delplu; but it may bo inferred from a remarkaWe fact 
bourhood of the Malian bay, before the hostile intruders menttoned by Tacitus, .Jna. iv; 1|, that it was much more 
with their rival deity were jOiBefljfith them ill a friendly extensive.j*^e Samians, when p^tioning in tho time of 
coalition. Theoourtcit met for relipius purp|sos, thfe main tho Emptwr Tiberius for the edhfirmation of a certain pri- 


object Wng to protect the temples and maintain the worship vilege to their titepte 'Of Juno, pleaded an ancient decree of 
of tlto two deitiw. With religfcn were joined, according to the Amphictyons ni their favour. The woMs of the bisto 
the customkitf the times, political objeW| and the|nrme- rian seem to imply tot the decree was made at an ear^ 
ili«m of vto Aittphietyons extended to mafiera which eon- periojl in to existence of Greek colonies in Asia Mimfr;aiid 
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A' ai-r 


Ite that Ote 40fH#I^ Ar iit »U 

had at that time iH»«n}BWli »ati»owy. V' 

The sacjfid «il^ 

. iiatnd by the Attild»urt^» in ^erdiae «f ,th«tr judfaw 
authority, con twifd hc tiotioed onlf fo.to % *1*^ hslp fe 
illustrate the intatediate aulyect tiC ^^he Cirrhmn 

war, in Salo". i^entiilly itop- 

tiwMwl; •’S^e port of Oirxha, f tote'on thg Crissspad bap, 
ethwded tte readiest accesa fom'i^ eo ^ Dollihi. The 
CkthtBWw, availing themwHves of theiridtuatioh, grievottgl^ 
oppressed by heavy eaagtions the nunterons pilgrims .ti> 
Dolphie temple. - The‘3fe]#e*yoB|te|'y dwection Of thp 
oracle, proclaimed a saclia vte' to cause of the 

god; that is, to correct art abuse which wr^enerally btfen- 
-sivc, and tevtieularly ityuuious to the intuits of the D# 
phiaus. Cirrhawas destroyeiC'the inhabitants reduced to' 
slavery, tbehr lands ctbiseerated to Apollo, and a curse was^ 
pronounced on all who should hereafter eultiyate tliem. 
We are told that Solon acted a^roininent part on this occa¬ 
sion, and that groat doferetice was shown to his counsels. 
Mr. Milford, indeed, has discovered without help from his¬ 
tory, wiiieli is altogether silent on the subject, that ho was 
the author of sundry itnportant innovations, and that ho in 
fiU't teiiiodollod the constitution of the Amphiotyonie bo<ly^ 
He has even been able to catch a view of the secret inten¬ 
tions of tlift legislator, and of the political principles which 
guided him. But in further assigning to Solon the com¬ 
mand of the Ampliiotyonic army, hois oppo.sod to tho direct 
tp.stiinoiiy of the ancicidi'historinns. 

JTroin Hio conclusion of the tJiiThoean war to the time of 
Philip of Maceilon, an iutennl exceeding two centuries, wo 
hear little more of the Ainphictyons, than that they rebuilt 
the temple at l>elphi, which had been destroyed by fire B.c. 
&IB; that they set a price on the head of Ephia!tc.s, tyho be¬ 
trayed tlio cause of the (xreeks at Theniiop) Ice, and enm 
ierrotl public honours on the patriots w'ho died there; and 
that they ert^cted a mouuracul to the famous diver Scyllias 
as a reward for the infumiation which, as the story goes, he 
conveyed under water from the Thoasalian coast to thg, com¬ 
manders of the (rrecian ilect at Artomisium. If Plutarch 
may be trusted, the power of the Amphictyons had not at 
this time frillen into eontemiitr When a proposition was 
tiiado by the LacedaBmonmnsi td^fixpcl from tho council all 
the states which had not taken part in the war against the 
Ptjrsrans, it waS resisted successfully by Tliemistocles, on 
the ground that the exclusion of three considerable states, 
Ai'gos, Thclxts, iwtd the Thessalians, would give to the 
more powerful of the remaining members a preponderating 
jiifluenci^t the council dangerous to the rest of Greece. 

After iiaving, tor along iwriod, nearly lost sight of tlie 
Arnphiclyons ip history, we find them venturing, in tho 
fallen fortunes of Sparta, to impose a heavy fine on that 
slatfi as a punishment for an old otTence, the seizure of tlpj 
Theban Cadmeia, the payment of jfltich, however, they 
made no attempt to enfortmi;' In this C®e, as well as in the 
celebrated Phocian war, the Amphictyonic council can be 
considered-only as an instrument in the hands of tlu; The- 
Ti.ans, who after theij; successfrtl resistance to Sparta, ap¬ 
pear to have acquired a preponderating intluence in it, and 
Who found it eonvdnient to use its name and authority, 
Whilst prosecuting their own schomos of vengeance or am- 
bifion, Though the chasgc brought against the Phociana 
was tbat, «tf impiety in cultivating a pai|, of the, accursed 
CUrhspitn plain, tltere is no reason to thmlt. that any roU- 
giuus fiseling^ .Tas ebtoited, at least in the earlier part, of 
the contest; anti states wcr^gerly engaged 

as combatants on ton mdes. For an ae^jpot of this war, 
the reader is redferrod te a general history of Greece. The 
cuuiicii so far affepted by the result, that it was coiiipelled 
to reepn-ew new nteinto, gnd in fact a master, in the person 
of Plulip of Macedoir. whi»was thus rewarded fpr his im¬ 
portant services atthe #xphge of the Pliociana, who were 
expehed from the eotSlWeracy. , They were, however, jrt a 
subsequent jiervod restorcA inepnseaueneeof their nobfee*.- 
erdon.s »u the ixiuse of Greece and the £ied}>hio God against 
tho Gteila I*, may be remarked, that the teatitiiife Af 
the PhociaB general Philomelus, whatever B»af ^ 
is rat^r m. &Vour of tb« supposition thef wait 

not always ppunectod with Delpld. Ho jantilto h*® opfbr 
sitinn to its decrees, on the ground tWt the rSght teioh 
tlje Atnphio^ens claimod was c(naparatively a modern 
usurpation, itt the ooso uf the Ampuietians, whew nthte : 
was similar to that of the Phocians, the name of wt'Atii‘- 



deiSee of 

of its njdighme jfrumiiHns- tib Aotium, 

it retained iiiid%h,Qf its % agdiHO 

Augusinstfq claita a plsos In it fey |ls nf HieMKdis. 

Strabo say* that in hf* tew tt hwi . ,lf Ais 

word* are to be luutsiwtoad litpmUy,. it nto )giNliti;.'bipan 
revivhd; fier w» hnuw itei8t'H|tnmhn Itib 
existence in the tocemd cenA^ nBcir ChlhA 1} TTfjmm ht 
that time fwolvo eonstitnent sfotes,' whb j^vllnhieiil ht -4i 
^thirty dopiities; but a nrepondera^ wtu given to tbs 110 " 
town of Nicupt^, wliich sent six deputies to faeh mneting. 
Holphi sent two to each mooting, and A^ont, «ne : 
the other itotes sent thte doilies aoetwdjng 1* 
eyele, and not:to every mating.."Ato' 
mssolution, we ha\wneituifths^hh%hiwte . 

It is not easy t(i'estimate witW n^eh aertaiftt^Sie ofibets 
produced on the Greek nation by the' inatiituthm 

of tliis council. It is, howew»,TK«me|(wag pore tljan con¬ 
jecture, that the country which dfis the Sto of ^ ixr^tRal 
members 6f the Amphictyonic eonfedsraoy, was also the 
oradlo of the Greek nation, such as it is known to ns in tho 
historical ages. This country was sultjecf to ■* tneureions 
fr'om barbarous, tribes, espeptifily on jfs w;^tem frtetier, pro¬ 
bably of a very differ^t dMfcraoter frtom the occupants of 
whom wp hatip ItePn speaking. In the pressure of these 
inctil^ons, the Amphictyunio confederacy may have been a 
powerful instrument of preservation, and must have tended 
to maintain at least the reparation td' its members from their 
foreign neighbours, and so to preserve the pceuliar cha¬ 
racter of that gifted people, from which knowledge and civi¬ 
lization have fiowed over the whole western world. It may 
also have aided the cause of bumaitity; ibi it is rettsonablu 
to suppose that in earlier times, dmeitece*: between its own 
members were occasionally composed % interference of the 
council ; afi^, thus, it may have been a partial cht^. on the 
butchery of war, and may at least have diminished the mi¬ 
series resulting from the cruel lust of military renoam. lu 
one respect, its intluonco was greatly and permanently be¬ 
neficial. in common with the great publio Tostivais, it 
helped to give a national, (hfity to numerous indepeifdent 
states, of which the Gwek hatibn was composed. But it 
had a merit which did not belong to those festival* in an 
equal degree. It cannot be doubted that tlie Amphiotyonie 
laws, which regulated the ori^nally small confrsdoraoj', 
were the foundation of that international law wbiiib was re¬ 
cognised throughout Greece; an^',iBhk:h, imperfect as it 
was, had some effect in regulating wnoflcially natiimal in¬ 
tercourse among the-Crrocks iii pctei and waS, ao far 
as it wont, was opposed ^?that brute' fttr^^ana; ’lawless 
aggression, which ne Greex felt himself rewlKtied Ity any 
law from exerctoig towards those who Were «ol m‘ tite 
Greek name. To the investigatof (ff that daiA bat .sn- 
teresting period in the existeneo of tho Greek natton, whi^ 
precedes its authentic reco-rfe, fte bints whish Itevo 
left us on the earlier days of thlweantioil, fklHt and toanty 
as they are, have stjB their yahw. They eontirfet%' «^ 
thing to those fragmeuH flf evidehee wlto Which tent¬ 
ing and still more the iBkeMul^ # the present genaratieu 
are, converting mythical thto' n body w aneieBt 

history. 

AMFHI^^Abf A, among koolOj^istfe, Jh th<r miite>'.^ e 
genus of marihe bivalve shells, which Ihve in the teid'.'te 
the ste-coast of tropite dimatet- The fare'orel or 
ronnled, sometitnes raiber twisted afkdf 
behinA have twb hinge teeth in ewm Waite,,and 

often distitolateral tinea. ?S|a elpliitt oatrtoago 
is placeil htihre# Ite «*»?!« 

teeth,iffnie ai/nhais of %«** khehs gretekjtotW’} hot tlte 
are supposed to hate IWig «yi>h<toA *Asti 
shells, have a breath deep tttflatSoa eb Ifee hoek pd»a of 
the suhmiilshial «car, by the attwAtejent the 

uagsete wtuch tt^ract/theto sypjwih, ** 
ftofe genus U drilwhj in the poaitieii of its 

lAmarek gave tite nanto to thi* gtiiiW, 

hetWicuie he tmaeri^tlAiit imdw 

he regftidM tat.Becww’ » xgw geitps, 




AMP 




Cloft«hoi8eitaA^b*WT<itK»M iq tite MooktgioM Jotumt^, war. 

'MueA callod the. iketaeiU of pv«lf^ «« 

0i^^pt«Kw’ itis) howev« 4 .|wo 
diMxeqt ^tzuiouite nadr^tie; the w 
1iihki|*tp> Mft ootf eniplo)'|d ti> keep'|h«470’rolVe» tjU^ptheri 
Ik ex^o^ns; ibm tik'ef^l^ oBe v^y« to 

M .itte i^kntto &e^i^es tmea tme ahgther j^n 
'w iiitoiiriw. them hloaed ttfe.relaxed, When 

lhe'"vk^f;«iito'''qhiiiklh^^t^ ^petfis eem^toswl-hx. .their pige.' 

Fhr thU oa in the shelil&afet 

eotitidemtxnii pleeed k a :«maU' cavi^ otoee 

to the' hin^ .when ihe Khell is said to have an internal 

p^mepl^ihg still in its usual place. In , .. 

p the ligament, (»t, thed.thk left hank tnd kt the^outh ef i 

and .ik'fretised,, when tho,Yalves''ar«^ "^‘'‘’'“ ’*’"“-"= 

feinst the ligament itsplfi Which forii» its outer 


eloto 

well. ' I'he resistance whieh 'the ligament olTeis is tiie 
ntoonk kfc opening the shell. The cartilage has opaline 
retlwtiaii^' and the cartilagea of sotne large aliells, as 
the mothei'Of-pear] shelter are sold bf the ieWellers under 
the name of Peaco^-stomt or blmk oiialu. They are not so 
much used now as formejly, but they are stUl much sought 
after on the Continent, especially in Portugal. - 

AMPHILA, Bay ok, a hay extending for about six¬ 
teen miles oldtifr ke west ooaat of the Red §ca, in 14° 30' 
Nilat and 4l'’B. tong. frotW Greenwich. Mr. Salt has 
gieen a chart of It csft a largfeale, from a survey, in his 
Pm/(tge to 4^/uinia, quarto, LuMlon, 1814. There .are 
tllirtccn islands in the bay, the largest ofWWish, ealled also 
Amphila, lying near its soutliKiastem e.xtremity, is not quite 
a niito in length. Of these islamls one only is a rock of 
ealenroous stone; the others are all composed of eorallines, 
madrepores, ami otter marine alluvia, strongly camonted 
together, and covorla with a thin layer of soil. None of 
them we Mow inhablfwl, tliougli on one, called Kutto, there 
we the ruins gf MthtF houtos. On the main land at the 
bottom sf the hay wtlio village of Dttroro, and farther to the 
south-tiiig, the smaller village of Mndir. Between these' 
and the sea is a sort of thick jungle of rack ti-ees. This dis¬ 
trict was formerly part of the old kingdom of Dankali, and 
still retains that name. Mr. Salt thinks it prohablo that 
Amphila is not a native word, hut a corruigion of the 
Greek 'Aph^i’mv mjBtioned by Strafe. Casattb. 

p. fSalt's ..f A>/»«»ta, Ohtq^,^.) 

AMPHPPOLIS, an ancient Greek city, on the left or 
eastern bank of the river Strymon, just below its egress 
fivim the lake Kerkine, now called Takino, and about three 
miles above its influx to tlie sea. This toj?" 't'*® af 2*^1 
called Ennea Hodoyffhe nine ways), and belonged to the 
Etenians, a Thracian''people. The flret attempt at eoto- 
nization here was by Aristogoras of l^etus, who failed in 
the attem^!<B.c. 49^1) 

The Aaenians next mdik an ^unsuceassfiil attempt, 
(ts.c. 465,) and sustainisd a severe loss, but they took 
Ennea Hodoi in the year 437 B.C., and'established there a 
colony. They enlarged and fortified the town, to which 
Hagnon, tlie tender of the colony, gave the name of Amphi- 
polis, because the river Strymon flowed round a large part 
of it, fctming nearly a circle; a wall was built aci-oss, and 
thus the town was defended on every side. This is Thticy- 
dldBS’ account, (lib. iv. cap. 102) which some geographers 
haw interpteM as if tlie town had stooil between two 
tekaches of the river, which do not exist. In several maps, 
aUwv tha Angitas, which flows from the eastwanl into the lake 
ICetkine, is mistokon far tha Strymon which enters it from 
the norfli, 1%w latter is called Struma bv the Bi^arian 
ttifehitanto '<|rlut&ie ye^ nuikteohlpn this district. Puring 
tte d^li^fkmisian war, (n.d. #<f.) tliq ^K^tonionians, 
.under d|^ glphina'l Brasidas, took Ampmppl's. Cleon, 
fehig kailf hl^* Athenians to retake Jf : was beaten by 
.Sramdas ih k tiifnfet under the walls'wr tfte towm wherre 
bath generak tost their lives. Tlie importaiio«f Am- 
teiipolis was derived from its sifuafion on the banks of a 
namgable riveri a short dktaneo fi-om the sea, and from its 
aelglferhOod to the j;old ihines of Mount Pangteus, and 
t» the flue forests of KSfkine, from which, even now, many 
carKoos of tonber are annually Shipped at, the nKiitth of 
the^Sfrymon. Ampliitwlis w'as taken by 'Phitip, king of 
Mahtuib,,,!. Amnhipntis ha-rlong fepu in riiiBs, and a Village 
houws; called Jem-^E^inUabit^ by Turte 

and Gwoteroccupies part of Sto. It rkeubottt 


tweut]|m]i]es 80nth<BUt of the Iwm town of Serxes, ttoi 
nku(i^ee. .of a twy, ana. fifty-dhur 
ninto. M, Cousinfiy,. fwnteily Ftench'tehsul 
givkk hh #oount it tfei Inina of Amphipc^ Whiklt'M 
r^eai^y vinted, S&d a ktow of the site of the, ahtikte 
tewn» and the course of thtyrivnr. Sec., in his Voyage dani M 
Matimitk- Ma found aoiito traces of the town wwtl, 
SQtue 4 «maine of si^lptum hM a cnxrfous Greek inserift* 
tton, being a decree of hanishment - Meinst two cifltena 
of Aaaptupolis, bius.hf wtem, Stratomee, is pethaw the 
t^tey of that name mentioned by. DemtosttenMf in uie'first 
~ 0 iyn£htoc, who heekme ahnajglouaill, Philip for his'tetach- 
tteid to'Athte^.;J||^tnb^.jPI^ ar«':etill'.'fetmd 

amohk the fuimPw j^piripelisL '.Ja. Oousht^ viefr|id«)sp 
t^te ruins; of BkiD) fonmrly a town near Amphtpylk, oh - 
the toft hank tnd kt -the^^outh of .^e StryhiqB," The 
b^Wat Rtonan roa^ cpUisd^.'fok^'^ tteengh 

i&&iPR^r^E, iwchiteotural terra, 

compounded of three Greek words. It is used to dosignato 
structures having the form of an anrient Greek or Homan 
parallologramic temple, with a prostyle or porfieo on each 
of its ends or fronts, but with no columns on'its sides mr 
flanks. Tlie plan of tte temple of Jupiter Panbolfenius, 
4tt jBgina, given witti the artielo jEqina, will exacts ex¬ 
emplify this"arrangement, if the flanking rows of eotomns 
forming the lateral Bmbulato|to8 are supposed to be re¬ 
moved. This would leave (inuepondently of the internal 
hypmthral disposition in the particular instanoe) an exact 
^ ropreseutetion of what is interided/'in ’its ordinary aoeepta- 
tion, by the tei-m Amphiprostylto or, to retain the Greek 
form, Amphiprostylos ; and the structure, having thus four 
columns in front, would \m a.Tx^amphutetra-j»'ost^n, (Seo 
iilso PnosTYi.n.) , 

AMPHISB/ENA, (from which Signifies, an 

animal that eiux walk in both directkms.) in zoology a 
gon iis of serpent s', diatin guislmd by their bodies having nearly 
tho same utiifonn thickness from tte bead to tlio extremity 
of the tail, by their small mouths and extremely diminutive 
eyes,’their remarkably abort tails, and tlio uumeroiis rings 
of sin.all square scales whtoh comjitotely surround this organ 
a’.i 'l the body. A range of |maU pores runs in frtmt of the 
vent, which is situated jrfktly at the cud of the tail; the 
jaws alone are provided y@tii a single row of small conical 
teeth, tho palate being Without any; and even those of tho 
jaws are few and distant from onot«anoriicr.'*^bcy are, more¬ 
over, destitute of fangs, and are consequeptly hanntoss 
and inoffensive, living for the most pert uteu ants and 
other small insects, and inhabiting ant-hilk and burrows 
which they themselves construct under ground. Sc nature 
of their food does not require these animals to {msess the 
power of dilating the mouth and gullet to ^e extraordinary 
extent that is oDserved in the boas, pythons, and other ser¬ 
pents in general, whieh live for tho most part upon animals 
proportionally nmcifi|teger than themselves, and in order to 
admit the huge mcmthful havesthe upper and under jaws 
both equally moveable upon the cranium. In the ampbis- 
bmna, on the contrary, the upper jaw is fixed to the skull 
and intermaxillary bones, as in birds and manmiak, so that 
the hea<l remains constantly in the same plane witli the. 
body,—a form which permits the annhal to move equally 
welt in either direction, namely, either backwards or for¬ 
wards, and which has acquired fegivtbe name by which it is 
distinguished.,,,.;'! 

The head of the amphisbeena is so email, and the tail so 
tliioh and short, that it is difiicult at first sight to distinguish 
one from the ether, and tliis eircumstaiK’e, united to the 
animal’s habi^ proceeding either backwards t«r forwards as 
the occasion may require, has gtvoii rise to tho popular be¬ 
lief very generally spread throughout Brazil and «^er parts 
of South America, tho native ommtetos of this geilkk, that it 
j)o,wesses two heads, one at e^ extremity, aud that it i« 
impossible to destroy the aninm te, shupto cuttipg, as the 
tte heads mutually seek one anitlier in case of such a 
sOToiis accident, and soon re-unite as if nothing hisd happened. 
Ignorance is the parent of snperstit^ arid ahsurdity. and 
onqjWondsr neturally produdfe twettity: it is not tiierefcwa 
surj^sing fliat, among on ignorawt kria credulous peopto. the 
singularnydt'thcamphkbmita'aform andhaWis sliould have 
gh'en risij toiilhis arid a muHitude of other gn»s fictions. 

* Another snake,’ say* Btedmari, in hi* History of SuririMti, 

' wto'chlako observed here, is about three fret hing, uwA 
I antoflatod wi& 4i<E^Qt eokmis; it is coitod an^is 
■ ‘ 3 0.a 
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ftom the suppositioD of its having two heads; and the truth 
is, that from its cylindrical form the head and tail so mu(fo 
resemble each other that the error is almost pardonable; 
besides which, the eyM arc nearly impercep^ibic. This'is 
the snake which, hmng supposed blinil, and vulgarly said to 
be fed by the large ants already described, is in this country 
honoured with the name of King of the Emmets. The flesh 
of the amphisbmna, dried and reduced to a fine powder, is 
confidently administered as a sovereign and infelUble; re¬ 
medy in all oases of dislocation and broken bones; it being 
very naturally inferred that an animal which has the power 
of healing an entire araimtation in itaiown case, should at 
least be able to cure a simple fracture m the pase of another.’ 
Two centuries have scarcely passed since opinions equally 
credulous and absurd were universally prevahint among the 
most enlightened nations of-^;£urope, when grave and 
learned physicians administered the ber^oar or rhinoceros' 
horn with as much confidence as the simple Brazilian at 
present does the powdered flesh of the amphisboina. 

The genus amphisbeena, as at present defined, contains 
only American 8i>ecieB, which are confined to Brazil, Suri¬ 
nam, and Ollier tropical parts of the continent, Of these the 
following are the principal. 

1. The A. fuMsinosa, the first, and still the best known 
species Of the whole genus, is, like all the other amphis- 
bamas, confined to the hotter regions of South America, 
and docs not inhabit Ceylon or any other part of the East 
Indies, as Linnsous and ILacepcdo have erroneously sup¬ 
posed, and asserted on the a uthority of Seba. The general 
colour of this serpent is a deep brown varied with shades of 
white, more or less intense according to the difference of the 
individual and the season of casting the old and acquiring 



[Amphubnea fiillginwa.] 


the new external skin. It grows to the length of eighteen 
inches or two feet, of which, however, the tail measures only 
an inch or fifteen lines. The body is surrounded by up¬ 
wards of two hundred rings, and the tail by twenty-five or 
thirty; the eyes are covered and almost concealed by a 
membrane, which, added to their naturally difmnut|ve size, 
has ^von rise to the popular opinion that the animal was 
entirely deprived of sight; an opinion extended with no 
bettor reason to the common Ulind-wonn iAnffuis fragilis). 
It lives upon worms and insects, partiou]ia% ants, in the 
mounds of which it usually conceals itself. Tbo antipathy 
which most people entertain against serpents in general 
has given rise to a belief common among travellers, that this 
species is venomous, but wiljhoutthe slightest foundation in 
reahty, as it is entirelydeOTtuteof fangs, audits teeth in 
other respects so small as fo be inuapable of inflicting a wound. 

2. A. alba, so called from its colour, which is that of tffl- 
form pale straw without any marks or spots. The head of 
this species is short and thick, and its mouth small. The 
body usually measures from one foot six to one foot nine or 
ton inches, and is surrounded by two hundred and twenty- 
three rings; the tail is from an inch and,half ti> two 
inches in length, and is surrounded fiy sixteen of eighteen 
rings. The thickness of the body seldom exceeds thot of a 
man's fore-finger, and is uniform througlwut its whole 

'’mi 


len;rth; that of the former species, on the contrary, equals the 
thickness of a child's warist of ten or twelve years old. The 
A, af6a:;inhabits the same localities and lives in the same 
tnanner,;as the it : ^ it Ififfete 

only in iize, colour, the proportionate hmg^ of the tail and 
body, and in having tiie mou^'w^p 
number.^f teeth, all, however, equMl^ small.a^we^. 

3. a species mentifflnpd hy EiiS^ t^Vlte'^^^ta the 

second editiaA of me Mgne Afdmai, hut wimout any detailed 
deseriptiohT'It inhabits the island bf Ifarthime, and is 
said to be entirely deprived of .sight, at least M. Euyier was 
unable to discern any trace of eyes. He su’^^es it, never- 
tlieless, to be identical with the AmpMsbeena vm'met^ris 
of Spix, which that naturalist describes as having eyes 
scarcely perceptible. 

The works of Prince Maximilian of Neuwied and M, 
Spix on tho general zoology and erpetology of Brazil con¬ 
tain descriptions of three or four smaller species of amphis- 
bmnas. 

AMPHI'SCII, literally double shadowed, a Greek term 
applied by antient astronomers to the inhabitants ctf the torrid 
zone, with whom the sun passes the meridian at noon, some¬ 
times on the north, sometimes on tlie south, of the zmiith, 
and whose shadows at noon are therefore turned to tho 
south during one part of the year, and to the north during 
the remainder. 

AMPHITHE'ATRE, the name by which a species of 
stracture much used by five Romany,,, and combining the 
forms and some of the uses of the antient theatre and circus. 



[Amphitheatro of Vvrooa.j 

is generally distinguished; indeed most of the Roman clas¬ 
sical writers 'apply to it the name of circus also. A dis¬ 
tinction, however, is now always made; the terra amphi¬ 
theatre being applied to the s|>ecie8 of .structure here roforre<l 
to, and circus being restricted to the Roman stadimn or hippo¬ 
drome. [See Circus.] 

The name amphitheatre seems intended to convey the 
idea of a double theatre; but what is termed a theatre is, 
with reference to its origmal uses, mc*e strictly an odeum, 
and what we call an ampbitlieatre was truly a theatre. Tbo 
one was for hearing music and recitations, and the other 
for seeing sights,—as tho words import. [See ^katbe.] 

The fonn of the amphitheatre i|, oil the plan, that of an 
elUpsi.s, with a series of arcaded coticentric walls, separating 
corridors which have constructions wit h staircases and rot¬ 
ating passages between them. It encloses an open space 
called the arena, cither on, or a .very little above or below 
the level of the surface of the grovitid on which the stracture 
is raised. From the innermost conceiitric wall,—which 
hounds the arena, and which will be from ten to fifteen feet 
above ;its level,—an inclined plane runs upwards and out¬ 
wards over the intermediate wall, staircases, and corridors, 
to a gallery or galleries over tiio outermost corridors. The 
inner and upper part of the inclined plane is covered with a 
graduated series of benches fullowhig the general form of 
the plop; these are intercepted at intervals by radial pas¬ 
sages beading by a more easy graduation to and from the 
staircases wh^ pass through the substmetiotis of tne 
benches to the'^ie^idors. These corridom;'iln the principal 
stories, continue iii^iuterruptedly all round, ^ edifice, and 
afford eagy access to, and egress from, eveiy part. In cases 
where the radiating passages through tho hank of lienohes 
Vere few, conoentrio platforms or precinctions went round to 
make the eonfmunicatioBS complete.' The external elevation 
of an amphitheatre is almost dictated by its internal arrange¬ 
ment and construction, and it generally falls into two or 
more stories of open arches, which are necessary to give light 
and air to the corridors and staircases. 

The Amphitheatre seems to have been contrived for tho 
more convenient exhibition of such shows as were confined 
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^Wughout to the same place, sueb as combaiSi wlucli‘<S6pld 
not be seen advantageous^ alcttipf the langtli of the BipniB 5 
and moreover the oiroua haCaot the lofty stereobate, })0(UuBt, 
or cincture, to fiothat the spectators ftom the savof^o and 
powerful brute animals which Were frequently used m the 
publtc shows of the Romans, Indeed, it it reported, that 
this detect was a cause of the abandonment of the cirChe ter 
such cxlWbttionB as required tim use of wiM beasts. The 
great length also of the circus would be u sufficient .■eason 
for ftdopting the more compresBod and lofty form given to 
the amphitheatre, whose arrangement admits of a far greater 
number of persons beitil brought wi|^ usmaller area, and 
consequently within more convenient view*y the arena. 

At nrst, and for some time, amphitheatrpi^wcTe constructed 
of timber. Several accidents'occurred, mdeed, in conse¬ 
quence of the use of such, from fire, and ftom their inenpa- 
city to bear the weights they were Subiectefl to; and, in one 
inatanoe, it is related by Tacitus, (Antial. iv. 62,) that an 
amphitheatre of this kind fell dirringijtlie exhibition of the 
shows, in the town of Fidena, when 50,000 persons were 
cither killed or hurt. Afterwards they were more securely 
.and more permanently constructed of brick iw stone, accord¬ 
ing to the facilitie# the place afforded, or the means of the 
people at whose expense the structom* were laid. *. 

It was in the latest period of the Republic that tlib 
Romans were debased by the gladiatorial and other shows 
which led to the use and construction of amphitheatres; and 
to the gratification of this nassion for demoralising public 
spo<itaclcs may be attributed, in some degree, its eventual 
overthrow, in all but form, and the ostahlislimont of the 
despotism of the eraiiemrs. AH the powerful men iu the 
state who aimed still higher, sought favour with the people 
by those barbarous entertainments ; and the sums expended 
and the numbers of men and boasts engaged, and for tlie 
most part destroyed, in furnishing them seem almost in¬ 
credible. 

The difference in the national characteristics of the 
Greeks and Romans is by nothing more Ibrcibly illustrated 
than by the constant indications of theatres or odeums which 
mark tlio sites or immediate vicinities of nntient Greek 
cities, and the remains of amphitheatres which are common 
to those of the Romans, t , j 

To save unnecessary expSss®, ’the Grecian theatre was 
formed on or in the .side of a hill, whenever the Iwalify 
would afford this advantage) the seats were generally cut 
in the living rock, and such constructions added before it in 
the tbrmatrnn of the orchestra and proscenium and thoir 
accessories, as wore absolutely necessary to complete the 
theatre. The amphjthentro of the Romans was raised, 
for the most part, witnin the town or city, on the level plain, 
of costly magnificence, and generally of enormous extent, 
while their theatres aro in every respect secondary, and of 
inferior importance. Indeed, uiaatrcs for music and the 
drama are seldom found among the remains of purely 
Roman cities, but almost every Roman colony, and even 
camp, bears indications of a constructod or Sxcavated am¬ 
phitheatre. The great mother city of Rome herself can 
hanlly be said to exhibit the remains of a theatre, unless it 
be that which is called the theatre of Mar(;dllu.s; and oven 
this appears to have been more used for games of the circus, 
or ampliitbcatricul shows, than for dramatic representations, 
and is not of extraordinary extent. I?ut the Colosseum 
would contain from eighty to a hundred thousand w,r.sons;— 
and tlie little city of Pompeii, which has indwd two theatre.-;, 
has, moreover, an arophitheatro, whose areim alone would con¬ 
tain theni both. The Grecian cities of Sicily, on the contrary, 
exhibit remains and indications of spamous theatres where 
those df the amphitbtmtres of tlicir Itbmhn masters arc few 
and unimportant; and the old cities of Greece itself, and the 
Grecian cities of Asia Minor, are almost entirely free ftom 
the pollution of the latter species of structure,—the Roman 
garrisons appearing to have contented themselves with r:as- 
trensian orcamp-built amphitheatres alone. Ofthissort,r-ibe 
Castrensian amphitheatre,—we have indhations still cx,iSiliig 
in England-the principal aro at Cirenoe-stcr and Dor¬ 
chester; but these were originally littlo more than mere ex¬ 
cavations, or tm-f-huUt cinctures made up with Wltat wall¬ 
ing was absolutely necessary to form the grand concentric 
bank of benches. In the piMvinces of GaiU,—both transal¬ 
pine and cisalpine,—Nlsines .and Verona, by tBI roraains of 
their amphitheatres, show how much more completely the in¬ 
habitants were nationalized, or Romanized, than woro those 
of Gioeoo or of Britain. 


Ttewla, j^hajA ttto ItwolBB itff titi; 

Rom^^ with ^0 detoffis of which we are so welt infonh^ 
as orTftwse. trf the and there ds hardly any ohs 

of wjhitsh we have fewer fleacHpaotts by Miieiit writers. The 
remains which still exist in varions plaees tell us muchmore 
plfinly what fttey were than the most elaborate tfeserintions 
can do# atid ahhough there iano wunsple of anampl^theatTe 
in comply preservation, or even oaki^ao, pet the existing 
spenimow^serve the v arious parteto etnipleta^, thdt there 
is but little diffiotilty in supplying one of what 
is defective in anetiter. Stilt thore Ore toinow iteri^lars 
of which we must remain ignmant, unless we take them from 
such descriptions os exist, oisgupplythsto from apatogy. lV^o 
know of no sort of nntient edifice, geiierally, in Whicti so touch 
ingenuity is displayed in the arrangement, or so much' (iitl 
in the construction, as were cxemidified by the Romans in 
the design and execution of the o.mphitheatre; ta| here the 
merit onds,—for in architectoral demerit, the extfittfei: cpihi 
position of the araphitheatre is hardly outdone by the Miim- 
phal arch, which is the n'orat that ever was ima^iod before 
the revival, as it is called, of architectiuo in tlic Meentlt 
century. 

As 'too most remarkable, and cne’^ the most prfect 
in its details, of the remaining examples of the amphitheatic, 
that which is known us the Colosseum at Romo is liore used 
to illustrate this kind of edifice; the plan and elevation 
are almost entirely made out front the existing remains; 
and the section also, to a certain ci^ht, ns well as foam the 
analogy afforded liy other examples' and ftom probalulity. 
The vignette sketch at the head of this article is a view 
of the amphitheatre of Verona, as it exists, looking down 
into it; this will aid the section in giving an idc.a’of the 
aivangement of the benches, and the mode of access to tlicm. 

The form of the external perijihcry^of the jdan is that of 
an ellipsis, whose conjugate diameter^;^ minor axis, is to the 
tnonsverse, or major axis, as five tO'S&, nearly,—the length 
through, from outside to outside of the exlermil wall, being 
620 feet, and the hreudlli to tho Biftrie extent, 51.T feet ; 
hut us these dimensions are variously stated 
authorities, something may he allowed for inacenfni'y, iuid 
the proportion between one diameter and tho other may 
he fairly assumed in the original draft to have been lis 
above stated, ledeed. if the projection of the sifostructions 
he added to each diametrical length, that proportion will be 
proceed as nearly as possible, and in this tho andiitcct 
appears to have erred; for if be had any reason for the pro¬ 
portion assumed between the conjugate and transverse, or 
between the breadth and length of the ellipsis, it should have 
been taken on the extent of the outer wall, so that its pe¬ 
riphery might be true, wliich is not the case. Of eour.se. 
in the diminishing Bcrio.-; of concentric walls toe proportion of 
the ellipsis is coniinually altering, so that the diameters of 
the arena are as flve to eight, as nearly as may bo, the length 
being 287 feet, and tlio breadth 180 feet. The difference be¬ 
tween the ext(;rnal and internal.diameters, bf 333 feet, or 
166 ft. 6 in, at each end, is occupied by four corridors ond 
two blocks of radiating substructions,—in. or between, which 
are the staircases and w ays ftom the outer cotridwrs to 
the inner, and to the arena, twjether witli the ecnceiilne 
or encireling walls which girtl 'fee structure, separate tho 
corridors, and enclwe the jueiia. Two of the surrogudhig 
corrjdors lie together, or ud^in each otlicr, on tho oulM side; 
and an thi.s particular, the Colosseum oxcewls every other 
struc ture of the kind of which wc have any knowleilgo, all 
tlic rest having but one tinly ; it thus acquires a second gal¬ 
lery, as may bo perceived by referring to the scethai, in wliieli, 
also, it is siiigiilar. Xbe space Sivered by this immeUso 
edithte will ho found to be littlo short of six acres. 

The ontef encireling wall is pierced with eiglity openings, 
leaving, of,,^^iac, ah atjual nurahef of piers; every open¬ 
ing is arcltedi^ad in or against every pior ls' a eifittmn pro¬ 
jecting abOSt llBp its diameter, and supporting an ontahta- 
ture which runs in an unbroken line all round tho structure. 
With the exception of the foiir central openings, which lie ou 
too diameters of tlie ellipsis, and are each hcaidy two feet 
widor than' the rest, all the openings a^e very nearly 
tlie same, their width being 14 feet 6 inches. An 
exactly similar series of ardies, diminished only in pro¬ 
portion to tho smaller extent of tho ellipsis, separates 
too second wrridor from tho first: and another, hearing 
the same relation to the second sories that the second 
does to tho first, or outer, bounds the second edrridor. 
The iiinet feces of toe outer piers, both faces of iha 
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igim of ^ ilnteriiaodi^* series, fti(i tbo oat« ftcet of to of higli tank im oouM obtB% 4»e ka* fh? IWBxwi 

tocf oft’to tonennoB s^es, have j^^sters projeotog; generally ooeupiod to Ifatoies. t ’: 

Ito-thto eors^^smtog «> heigj|Slw»th to exteitol to As to plan indjoa^ to;to>^ ceptol etoaoessr^thaso 
loouiiii'ordiiuuto, and ^uiog o roaiilded uuhilto^r fito wluehto. on —ntp 

to tap of which somicitolar aiebes org tufeed ovef' tho todei than tho aonespdfttog m to rest of to stFto 
corridto ana totiuued aU mund to ddidcer The aooomr Th^y were arcaded wtojto tod diiished loore'- 

panxhl# plto and section etoibit die general iirraqifemcnt car^nlly, ospooialiy toso loadto rton to sides, or cB to 
of ,to,?WndQrB here desfitihed. topgh to datos cannot, inta^ axis; toBt, it is mbsit Ultoyt vsro reserved ibr.ihosd 
Ojukd Itodl oscito bo titole onvions. The cIwMpn tows' persons vi4d went to to seats oil to padinmi and a« toy 
loss a'.second and third colnnnmr Ordinance, witlrtorespond- gave access also to to arena, toy would ipf'jiaeessity be 
'ing and nearly similar arched intervals, superimpose to inorc stnctly guarded, # - 

and each other, and that, each of these two upper it dpos not appeg|Aat any pan o| to stroetqrenluptre 
d“linanceg rests.upon a continued stylobate oe dado, which to kwel of thj^growd, and outside of to arena, ,tyds 
is broken into eve^ interv’al, or under eve^ column. The appropriated os tons for to beasts Which were used U) to 
seetion indicates the.jrepetUion of to double .series of outer shows; for inded^tbecorridorleading to the principal seats 
Corridors in every s1^, or behind every ope of to three in the amphitoatre must have boon trayorsed by toip in 
colomuar jordinauceS, and above to autermcsl corridor in their Way ^ to arcnat .if'tot wore to case. Substructions 
tile thisd s^ry,- a (neszanine,:or small middle story, for a were dtseovered aiid excavktod a few yeaia ago over to 
corridor behind |be first, and Under the second, or upper, whole exten! of to amna; these lead to a belief tliat it was 
gaUery; The satos diagrams show tot the third story of floored with wood, solliat to animals required for to day 
oolnttms istopoiimposed by a pilastraded ordinance oUa may have been kept in dons under to door, and allowed to 
continued and recessed dado also, with a deep plinth toy issue at traps ig it. But some have supposed dens ranged 
show, moreover, th|*a b'lUl and massive cntablat;ur<n,crown3 all round to arena, within its surface and belew the podium. 
the wholo-olevatidfli'and runs its cornice round in one un- which the beasts would issue to to iSimbat directly, 
broken line. ^ ■ '^^n the Colosseum the great crowning cornice of to ex- 

' K-can to third scries of eighty piers, on the ground stoiy, tcrnal elevation is pierced through at regular intervals with 
as many W.to, witH.thc exceptions to bo noticed, run inwards sqwai'e holes or mortises, fwm which grooves arc cut down 
to the third eoacentrhi^prridur,, which is arched over as the through the rest of the entablature Hush with to outer sur- 
oufer ones are; the wffls are Bmtinuod on the other side of face of to wall; and every mortise and groove is imme- 
it to the fourth or innermost corridor, which is bounded on to diately above a strong project ing stone or corbel at about 
other side by the massive wall of the podium eneireliiig the two thirds the height of the pilastraded ordinance. Tlieso 
aifuia, and is also aroliod over, though it is not ») lolly as are supposed to have been used to insert and receive poles 
the other three corridors are. Between the radiating walls to carry an awning strained over to whole enclosure to 
of the two blocks separating the second from to third, and protect the spectators from the sun and from rain. If this 
the tliird from the fourth corridors, arc, of course, as many were to case, there must have been some intermediate sup- 
inlen’alsi Some of tHlSe,;form to traversing passages; gnd port for it of which Wo arc not aware; such an extent of 
tbo rost,4n the outer contain to stairca-ses wIbeU Idftd cloth or canvass could hardly have been homo in that manner, 
to the upper oonceiliifid corridors and so onward to tlie The external elevation is composed,—as it has been 
u pper hj^j^os and gaflefies;—in the inner block are those already described, and as to elevation indicates,—of tliree 
which l^i|'te the lower benches, and small staircases in the series or storios of attached or engaged columns with their 
tbicknoss of the innarmost wall conduct to the benches usual aciiessories, and a pilastraded ordinance, forming a 
iuiuiodiately on the podium. The benches extend in ono species of attic, which is pierced with windows,—one in every 
long graduated and conwntric sorics frouj^tho podium up other interspace. The lowhat Ofuinanco of columns rests on 
to the level of the second story of the onlor corriilora, and over to upper step of the substnictJons, or on to ground fbxir of 
all the constructions within the .second of tliem: they are iho structure; it is of what is termed the Dorie stylo or 
bmiiided above by a wall winch is pierced with doors. These order, but in to debased Roman manm^, and its cntabla- 
give ac<’.esalroin the upper and inner corridor, to the radiating tore wsints to distinguishing feature of that stylo, the 
nights of stops which intercept the honchos at intenals, and tviglj'ph,—iudoed, it may he more aptly do^nated by the 
cut tlieui up into wedges, by which name in Latin, cumi, the Vitruvian term Tuscan, since it certainly 4'>not klpric, and 
divisions thus made were distinguishetb This enebeliug wall may be of tlie latter. The intervenitl^ il to® aro seini- 
has windows in it also, which may have been requisite to aid in circular; toy spring from moulded imi to, and have 
ventilatuig the immenso area; or they may have been in- moulded ardiivolts on their outer faces. 1 ^ second ordi- 
tended-tnerely to afford a view of the argua to ixirsons who nance is in the Roman Ionic style, having l "foted capitals 
could not’ flip room on to benchos. The section shows to the columns; and to tliird is in the Coring |;n or foliated 
that the radiating (lights,of steps intercepting to benches style: these, as before stated, rest upon g :?tinued, font 
do hot ran through toir iitole extent, but arc themselves brqkcn or rcceped, stylobata, hut their entablatures are, like 
intercepted and taken un again,-—other lines or flights the test, perfectly unlwokcn throughout, and the arches in 
commencing intorraedialeiy, and at intcmicdiato heights, to intercelunmiations in both, correspond exactly—except 
Accesa fogivon to these tligbts at their upper ends, by aooi-- in minor dctailsr-with those of the lowest or Dearie ordinance, 
ways from the. coriidorar^hind, sometimes directly, and Thepilasters havefoliatedcapitalsal$o,audareealledcom- 
sometimes by means of theintemal staircases; and iu must posito; they rest on deep plinths under which tore is a 
cases a shto reversed flight of sb|ps is made on the outside lamtinued and recessed dado superimposing to Corinthian 
of the duorwi^s, or vomiforiofo as^ttiey are termed, to i^ord entablaturethis dado is pierced wifli holes or TOaH *hi‘ 
headway, and . avoid intercepting to benches further back dows 8lte|batifl|E with tliose of the ordinance above, to give 
than oduld be possfoly helped. Almost every thing that light to the owrids* btoind to lower and under the upper 
uppers in to section above the level of the third story, ex- gallery on to inside. The crowning entablature is mwe 
eept to external wall is restored from analogy and bold and eflective by deep raodillion blocks or consoles oc- 

conjectnro. The peristyle, tw enciplUig range of columns cupying to wholetopth of to friexe- _ _ » 

before to npp®? from eonjecturo; bet for Tlio sfyle of tlies® architectural decorations is, ftw to 

togaller»!ji th0ntBDlVe.sthere i8sufFicieitt ovido,msi; j«toe.x- most part, as rude adid tasltdoss as it well can her' Tlie 
istin^indieittionsof stairs, and in the toothiu^cirto remain- staried columnar ordinances, too, besides being tbentoolvy^ 
mg walls and piers. The foaoebes in the were bad in detail, are bad in the composition, or in toir coUbca- 

pnibably of stone, perhaps of marble, but m to'gaUeries it tion trith arelios; for- - taking tom separately—the cOlnnins 
w most likely they were of wood, and graduated si) as to of weSi ordinance are too far apart to suppart their en- 
give toir occupies a view of the arana. tahlature sufliciently, which, tliorefore, itself appears weak. 

The most distinguisbod seats, were those onto podium, and toy look sfrag^ling and tolhcieat. Taken together, 
and these were assigned to to emperor,—whoso place was, to ordinances but repeat these todts, and have in the 
by Way of eiuineftce, callbd to stofsrtew,—and to to whole a poor and mean effeet; to shelf-lilio cornices of 
senators, to foreign smtessadors, and to to peat otoers their entablatures^cut up, and deetRoy the simplicity of, the 
of to state. The cMMet, or wedges, behind and above, were elevation, wljifch &o observer Would suppose to be, as it is, 
assigned to different classes,, according to their rank, nearly 160 feet liigh. The storied series of arches with simple 
statiom and tribe. The Vestal virghis had one of to liest bkiolung ce)U8ea. akitie, Kid conrinued unbroken ateceuhata 

positions assign^ to tom, and with ihora sat sneh kdies um^ tok axcadsd fiteiTt and with to broad and simple 
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pilastets-i^btit crowned ncrertUeless by-the 
lino bold entablature, would bSTO been a far nobler cotnpo* 
Kition. The practice here exemplified, nevcrtliclesa, which 
may be fairly termed a vice, seems to diave pervaded 
the architecture of the Romans, for either columnar ot 
pilastrai^d ordinances, and sometimes, as in this case, 
both, are found on almost all the examples that remain 
to us of their amphitheatres. Internally, however, the 
amphitheatre must have been strikingly grand and im¬ 
pressive; here none of the littlenesses of storied columns 
apjicarcd, but the long unbroken lines of the podium, and 
the graduated series of the bencheg;, and the galleries with 
the encircling peristyle above—when it existed—;Would have 
been as beautiful in ^neral effect, jts anything Architecture 
ever produced. 

There are varieties in the arrangement of the details of 
the amphitheatre, as other exuiaples show. Intermediate 
concentric galleries, platforms, or precinctioiis sometimes 
intercepted the great bank of gradi^ted benches to servo 
as passages of communication; and sometimes each staircase 
communicated directly and exclusively with one vomitory, 
instead of leading to encircling corridors wJrich communV 
cated generally,- 'and gave access alike to every part of the 
enclosure. , 

Next in importance to the Colosseum at Rome, of exist¬ 
ing structures of the kind, is the Amphitheatre of Verona. 
The prefixed vignette wdll give a tolerable idea of its state 
of preservation. The great external <dncturo is cntii-oly 
gone, with the exception of four arches and thoir acces¬ 
sories ; but the great bank of concentric benches, with the 
staircases leading to them, and the parts nliout the arena, 
remain in a comparatively perfect state. The outer cincture 
was pierced with seventy-two arches, which number appears 
in the inner, with the corresponding radiating walls to 
the traversing passages and staircases,—for this bad not a 
^econil encircling corridor on the outside of the stairs block 
as tils Colosseum has. The outer dimensions of this struc¬ 
ture were SlidfRot by 404 feet; the length of its aretia is 242 
feet, and its breadth nr length, on the conjugate, 140 feet; 
the form, of course, was elliptical. 

The amphithcalre at N ismes in Langtiodoc is large and in 
comparatively good preservation;—tliegn^ate.Mei rialciuclurc 
of an amphithoatre remains in a very perfect state at I'ola in 
Istria;—Rome contains tlio remains of a second amphitheatre 
called the Castrensian;—there are also considerable remains 
of art amphitheatre at Capua, and of another at Pozzuoli near 
Naples. That of Pompeii, it has been already remarked, was 
an extensive structure,—it was m many respects peculiar, but 
it is not so well preserved as some other examples which 
have been more exposed', us it suffered considerably ifom 
earthquakes before it was buried. At Pmstum, there are 
indications of an amphithoatre, though not a large one ; at 
Catania, in Sicily, the upper and outer encircling corridor of 
an extensive amphitheatre is accessible, con3i<!erably under 
the level of the modern city, buried by the torrents of lava from 
Mount yEtna, Syracuse aud several otliorSf of the antiont 
cities of Sicily exhibit remains or indications of small am¬ 
phitheatres. Indeed, wherever Roman remains are Ibund 
to any extent, wlicther at home or abroad, some indication 
may be almost certainly discovered of the existence at some 
time of an amphitheatre. 

AMPHIUMA, in zoology, a singular genus of hatrachian 
reptiles, first noticed by l)r. (larden in 1771, in a letter to 
Jjnnmus.' The remarkable and anomalotts order of batra- 
chhins, to which this genus belongs, are more extensively 
spread throughout the New World, and exhibit a far greater 
diversity of organic modification in tlm western hemisphere, 
tban'ln all the rest,^, the earth together. It is here alone 
that the mgtuyprmeeT^^ amjJiiumte. the axolotls, the meno- 
brnru^hi, and the sirens, am to bo found: those singular 
animats abound in all the lakes and stagnant waters, and 
astonish the observer equally by the variety as by the novelty 
of their forms. Tlie most remarkable character o| the.se 
reptiles is the complete metamorphosis which they undergo 
in their progress from youth to maturity ; a metamor- 
pbosis which not only affects their outward form, but en- 
tirdy changes thoir systems of circulation and respiration. 
When first separated from the spawn or egg, they appear 
in what is called the tadpole form, respiring by means of 
gills and inhdrittog the waters. At this period they have 
ilritber logs nor arms, but a long tail compressed sidewise 
enables them to move about in the manner of fishes. Gra¬ 
dually, however, they acquire legs and loot, and whilst the 
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formation of these members IS in progress, the lunga iilte, 
*■? snme genera entirely repWrig the 
(pllSi^ others wntinuing tg exist and net simultanoously with 
these organs throughout the I’emainderpf the animal'k life. 



t.tmpbiaina tridaetyliun.l 

The external form of the amo^ma is very similar to 
that of the common eel, bnt the wniile anatomy and physio ¬ 
logy of the animal tmproximates it more nearly to the com¬ 
mon water-neWt (Triton marrmrata) than to any other 
known species. From this creature indeed it differs princi¬ 
pally in the extreme length of its body and the diminutive 
size of its extremities, which rather resemble small tentaculi 
than actual legs. The only two known species inhabit the 
stagnant pools and ditches in the rieighbourhood of New 
Orleans, and those in Florida, Goorfpa, and South.CaroUna. 
They bury themselves in the mud atthe bottom of the ditches, 
particularly on the approach of winter, and vast uunibcrs of 
them are sometimes found in draining and clearing ponds, 
at the depth of three or four feet from the surface. They 
are also capable of existing on land, but as thoir food in all 
proliability exists only in the water, they never voluntarily 
abandon that element. The two known species, A. didaHt/la 
and A. tridactyla. differ principally in the number of their 
toe'#, tiic one having only two, the other tliree on each foot. 

A'MPHORA, in its ordinary acceptation, means an 
earthen vessel, used as a measure for liquids both by the 
Greeks and Romans. It received its name on account of 
its two ears or handles. I'he proper ferm of the Groi'k 
woril is Amphoreus. It is generally two feet, or two 
and a half in heiglit; and the body, which is usually about 
six inches in diametercmiing upwards with a short neck, tapers 
toward the lower part almost to a point. The Attie amphora 
(xmtained three Roman urn®, or seventy-two soxlaries, equal 
to about two gallons, five pints and a half of English wine- 
measure. The Roinau, sometimes called the Italic am¬ 
phora, contained two urn* or forty-eight sextsries, about 
seven gallons, one pint English. Homer mentions amphorn: 
both of gold and stone; and the Egyptians had them of 
brass. There are various specimens of earthen amphoraj 
in the British Museum,m-the Elgin and Townley Gallerios. 

The amphora is still the largest liquid moasurc used by 
111 *Venetians, containing sixteen quarts. 

Tliore was another amphora among the Romans, 'Which 
was a dry-measure, and contained about three bushels. 

Eartlicn amphormof the Roman time have been occasion¬ 
ally found in England, Like other domestic vessels of the 
Romans, they appear to have been sometimes used as Mi¬ 
neral urns., Colufttella says they were used to preserve 
olives in.;- When filled vrith wine, they Were usually lifted 
with pitch <*f,iiteie other coating, on aixamnt of the porous 
nature of the material -of. whien they were Ibtaned, Am- 
phor® were placed as utiBttls in the public streets of Rome 
till the lime of Vespasian. 

AMPLITUDE, tbs angular distance of a celestial body 
from the^iist point when it rises, or from Lhe west p^pt 
when it sets. It depends upon the decKnition of the Otar 
and the latitude of the place, aftd may be coftiputed Ifem 
the formula, . 

' , sift..declination 

»m. amphtude ) . 



iitlL'- 


^wds tbe ii(8th or >out}i ]^nt> 

tlW flxdd stara, ihe un{>IilaideiHHaaiias i^JI^ 
''■i|#;^l»'"5ii^-:,'bttt for 
.,liotMdg.at 
fpiati of ttie compaM «t the lolettcea, or more Okectly 3iP 44^ 
of eniplitudMii tw latitude lif tAmdon; thai i% fifth* *wn‘- 
mer it lUvi «ud 

tete between 

« 4 ilidi«e,. it'rise* between'S.E/by'E.,.aid‘;SJ®t4''%»»i 
Mttrwifl.W. by W. and S.W. , ^ 

, Ttui term amplitude was also applied to what is mord 
'.'^^nonly otHed the rangt of a,gun; that it, the whole hori- 
^tnjlndl diMeinoe wlihdi the gun Will oany. It is sometimes 
HiSnltted in the idtwr 

'•'■'.AIlWinLi;.'’ ^e BeoFOKoenatK.] • '» ' ’ii 

4 by foologitts as the tuam W 

a:j[^n\w,:sif'fteeii^#ai^ :tpiml upivalve shells, which inhahUs| 
tm. si^arB and ponds, m India, ^AfHea, and South Ame- 
' ^b($y are ^ a globular or rather dep^ssed form, mw 
covered with a thick olive w black Pmosfrochi and 0^ 
banded. Their mouth is ovate, with the lips cotople^ ’all 
round, and often SU^tly thickened or reflexed, , The ani¬ 
mals are somewhat Mtnilac to the common pond snaS^BoS!*- 
diaa,) but they have the front of the head nioKed .and 
furnished with two Slif^tt conical hurnrlike processes, and 
they have hmg sleni^'^tMtudeS,. with ^ eyes placed on 
small ppdicels at thmjouter base ; > th^e horns and the 
tenti^les oifen dpntn^^to a epiral form. But the great 
pecdliMity of these animals is, that, unlike all other mollus¬ 
cous animals with comb-tike gills, they haip a large bog, 
which opens beneath, placed on the side ortlie respiratory 
cavity, which they probably can fill with water; and it is 
this structure which most likely gives them the power of 
living for a loim time (mt of water, specimens having been 
brought from Egypt ip Paris alive, by only packing them in 
a litUe sawdust. Tle^! operculum is formed of concentric 
rings with the nucleupf^arly in the centre; in the species 
which comp from India, ifhis part is generally shelly, but in 
thesu of jl^ikerica aud Africa It is always horiiy. The Indion 
speeies lay’ globular pale green eggs about the sire of small 
peas, which are placM in clusters ^.sticks and other things 
in the ditches; the eggs when dry''^un most beautiful oo- 
jecls. Some of the Aii'icau species arc t#yersed, or have 
the whirls of the shell turned from the right to 4hc left, and 
these have been separated into a genus, under the naige of 
Lanistes, on this aceount. It has hceh generally supposed 
by the geologist, that all the species of this genus are purely 
fresh water, but the large Egyptian species, A. ovata, dis¬ 
covered by Olivier in Egj'pt, lives in lake Mareotis, whore 
the water is salt, therefore there is no proof that some of 
the fossil species are not marine, 

AMPURDAN, .a district in Spain in the province of 
Patalouia, between the river Ter and thfe town of Rosas. It 
(M>mprises thirty-two miles in length, and twenty-four in 
breadth, and is the most jfertile p’lrt of the province. It 
produces wheat, barley, Indian corn, and wine. The ca¬ 
pital is Ampurus. 

.^MPU^RIAS, a town of Catalonia of some note in 
atitient timesi but new sunk into insigniflcance. It is si¬ 
tuated on. ah elevated spot near the Gulf of Rosas, 42® 7' 
N. lat., oud about 3° E. long., fifruen miles east Of Gerona, 
and about seventy miles N.E.lif Barcelona. At a risry 
antieht period, . thie*lowii was named Emporium, on ac^louht 
its extensive trade : a Gfoek colony from Marseilles 
settled there, peebaps about the year 545 B.C. Ampurias 
bad antientiy a square liaj-bour on the east side of the town, 
wry eapaeious psd secure, part of Wall of which is still 
visible upim.a tbeh: %o4*ed by the sua., The port has been 
ohstructM |gf.the quantity (rf sepi carried .down by th* 

rivets Fluvutijind Ter, whiidi emp^ themwjim into the sea 
not far item Amphrias. Qn tbe weetm-iMRCif town, 
ruins of widls «m4 edifioai seeth the last 

cohtmyp.muMs.'pMns, audoi^ relics gf its'forme^plen- 
dour were found, tinder the empim, abciut the sechm cen¬ 
tury of our (era, its deetihe h^p, and it:u h(h| feduoed,to 
forty miserable .houses iiihi#ted by poor tatid!i|s. In the 
of the Goths it was a plaoe.of mme consideration, 
and «m episcopal see. Ampu%|8, heioBgs to 
Owona. Castellon de Ampurias, a town hotife firOhi i^ is 
ftequently Ibr the sa^ city. (Be* Strabo, hadi 

iR tt lM fiaiauh. : Mifiaho. j MaSdea, JSrpufio 
Alti^TAISONf from to cat of; ^;^ra- 


off a limb from th* body. Such is the con- 

..“ ■"' 



tion of oith 

flllution'oft... . .T ■ - 

.the more pecfoef|y..'«ifHdi»a' 
dwoMod, the vrl^ 4yvlfom snflmj whildta.j' 

;tiirh«M* of tWsyvtem qsaitet exfad ^iig witi 
IpMafte dKsease Bence ooa* 

BtUnflMtd astd lecal dhitoljws ato found to exart a most iot.- 
porltoit fnihieiiee over each otiier. Some locaf diseases aid 
efrln Muhf4UifmHi,iaad PfUftosajuiely' from bad 
-At &tt thssd diseases may mitforially affect 
litM'^Bli^ .lwah»,:ha^ to 

ifuch oaOst^doifol di^rbanae, agio''endanger l)#i> rtnd 

ultimttaiyto desteoy i&Iathis casePlfo istorily s p dai^ Beibdl . 
and destroyed b)^h local midady; removo providad 
the' mnmvm <mn^ be efsete befoiw.'^he generid.bieallih ia 
iriljiaraUy impaired, siid not qnl^ Is death: averted, 
'h*i}thRs^; u restored. Hmice, in sdl ages, th* neaessity 
and adynjihige Jam? been wbvionS ehubfu, of.removing;^ 
part of the body; frw'the sake of jpcesefving tim remamder, 
and; men: have olWaj^ been wilUng to submit 4* .the loss 
of a Umbdte^hrder to^save tl» hodyrw the ground • that it is 
better to live with thtoe hmbsibw to dieynth fenr,| 

, But although'it must always have been clear, that ,tt is 4 
rain to save life even at the cost of a Utbhi when nidfaing 
miP'^the removal of the limb can preserve tlm hod>yvyet u 
Vmtmot always easy to make the sacrifltw. ’Wngevec linder- 
BtaiMis the eireulatum of the bioodrieand coumders the 
quantity that is sent, and that must necessarily be scnt,:'to 
each member of the body for its nourishment, and the mag¬ 
nitude of the blood-vessels that are divided in cutting off a 
limb, will readjiy perceive how impossible it must have been 
to jwtform the oj^ration of amputation before any certain 
mode was known of stopping ^ flow iff blood . ir$nn ,the 
WDuoded blood-vessels. But no such mode of stopm^g}^ 
morrhage was known to the antients: consequently, though 
they daily saw the necessity, of performing jfoe opctatmti ” 
of amputation, yet they looked upon the operation with 
terror, and shrunk from the responsiUlity of undertaking 
it. And no wonder: when they did venture upon it, 
consequences were appalling. They cut through the itcsh 
with a red-hot knifo, hoping by this means to prevent, * 
fatal loss of blood. After having performed tl^ opera¬ 
tion, they dressed the wouiid with sealdiug oil, in order to 
complete what the burning^'llinife may have left imperfect. 
But these expedients stopped only for a short ti^ th* 
flow of blood. The whole surfoce ,of the wound was ooh- 
verted into an eschar, which for a time stopped th* Ueed- 
ing. But the eschar being dead matter it was, at le%rli 
thrown off by the action of the living parts beneath. The 
moment this took place, the mouths of the hlbpd-vessels 
were ngaiu opened, heemoirhagc took place just as at first, 
and the patient perished from loss of blobd. The uni¬ 
formity with wjiich this event took place after amputation 
performed in this mode, could not but cause the opKotion .., 4 ^ 
to be regarded with dismay. Nevertheless, it is preUyVbpf^.,Se 
that in the time of Celsus, the surgeons of that ag* 
without some-motion of the true mode of stopping jbliiHiixV 
rhage from wounded blood-vessels, for that writer ..idveB 
particular directions to take hold of the vessels, to tie meia 
in two places, and then to divide the intermediate portion; 
certain, however, it is, that this practice was not extended 
to amputation, because nothing was ever amputated by the 
antients but a part absolutely mmtified or dead; and in a 
part thus mortified or dead, it is not practicable to secure 
foe bloo^essels by the needle and ligature. The general 
introduction into surgery, of the mefotid of stopping haemor¬ 
rhage by taking up the divided blood-vessel with a needle, 
aiuTplatung a ligature around it, must, therefore, be con* 
ddered as much a modern improvement, as if no alluafon 
"whateverhad been made to it by ahtieht writers. ■ 

But if a knowledge of the mode of stopping hcemorrhage 
by tying foe hloUdwessel, be indispensable to foe safety of 
surgical (qforaUien*!*. general, foe knowledge of some mode 
of nrevonting the loss of blood during the actum petfom- 
anM of an operation is indispensablo to the-^ety of foe 
operation of amputation in partieutar. So huge are the 
trunks of foe mam blood-vessels that supply the limbs, and 
so great is the quantity of bfood that law* from them in a 
foort iqiace of time, that loss of ttfo is always the consCT 
quenee M a want of edfoma^ these great vessels. 

By foe ihvwtioi) ef foe jnidMinent termed foe tourniquet, 
an inveutioa tir''foo sevfiiteeaifo century, (for an aceount of 
the ednsfoaefofh gnd ajf^liektion of whwh instrument, tee 
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Axr. TouRWiauBT^ |^;,;'eommand is obtain^. By 
tbeso ingtrumeiits, fDB&ely, fho tourniquet, aM tli^ 
ti«edte and ligature, ' ^ sucli u perfect 

communil over the ;bI6^-vesl»el((, that operations may be 
perfonued, in which ffie larjfest trunks are divided without 
the loss scatcelydf a singledrop of'blood. On this aeoount, 
the mere removal of a limb excites in the modetir surgecin 
no degree of anxiety; dio qperatioa of amputatioh is 
scarcely ever attended with the slightest kasard; nevetthe- 
less, there are circumstances connected with amputation of 
the greatest possible importance, delicacy, and difficulty, on 
a clear and correct view of which life depends; to obtain<such 
aview, the most extensive kuowlegeianid tlio roost accurate 
discrimination, iye requisite; whUo, to act in conformity 
willi it, a high degree of moral courage is often no less neces¬ 
sary. Perhaps the detorminatiou of the exact time at which 
to amputate is sometimes among the must difficult points 
of surgery; that is, the detormihution of the time when the 
preservation of the limb is no longer possible; and when, 
therefore, it is right to put an hnmodiato stop to any 
further exhaustion of the health and strengtli by the removal 
of the limb. The discrimination of the cases that absolutely 
require amputation, in eontradistiiictiou to those in which 
the necessity of amputation may be superseded by ski)t%l 
surgical treatment; the easiest and safest methods of peg* 
forming the operation; and the bc.-t mode of treating the 
patient after tliu operation lias boon pcrforniod, involve con- 
sidorations of the last, iiupoitaiico whicti arc often not witli- 
out cousiderablo difficulty, but those are considerations purely 
and exclusively professional, and cannot be treated of in a 
work like the present. No one, hovvover, can look into tlic 
modern books which treat of this subject without being 
struck with the prodigious advancement which surgery hu.s 
made in recent times; without heiug deeply impressed vvitli 
a sense of the debt of gratiliulo due to the illustrious men 
who found surgovy a mean, ami not infrequently a mis¬ 
chievous art, and who have exalted it into a noble and 
beneficent science. 

AMRITSIR, a veiy aritient town, formerly called Chak, 
the holy capital of the people called Seiks, or Sikhs, in 
31“ .S3'N. lat., and 48'K. long. In Burnes' map of 
the Indus, the latitude and longitude are somewhat more. 


It owes ite prekeht name te a tank 135 paces squaTe> which 
was bnilt % the Gohrob Ramdas, who imptovbd lJj« towii to 
sueffi hdegree that, for a titew, it bbre the name of Bamdeis* 
poqr.'CRaEddaadied itj 1881, and hi the course of time the 
name of Amritsisp—the pool imiitortaUtf--4vas translbiwid 
from the tank just mentioned to ^O v^ie town. Thistewg 
is without any external walls, its heh^ ate built' of bricks 
and lofty, but tho..aimrtraente’ate smtpElh^ the straits are 
narrow. 

Amritsir has a considerable trade .in tlie sbawls and 
saffron of Cashmere, and is a place of great oputteioe owing 
to the resort of merchants and to its being the residence of 
some bankers of extensive dealings. Its native manufac¬ 
tures are confined to coarse clotbs and inferior silk gocKls. 
The Rajah Ruiijeet Singh of Lahore, to whom the district 
is subject, has lately built a fort here, which, be calls Run- 
jeetghur, and ho has improved the town by bringing a cankl 
to it from the Ravee, the Hydraotes of Arrian. 

The sacred pool has a toiUple in its centre, which is viewed 
with a high degree of veneration by the inhabitants, and is 
dedicated to Goviiid Singh, who died in 1708, and was the 
last Gooroo, or religious leader of the Sikhs. A hooky con- 
tainivig the code of laws, written by Gqviud Singh, is depo¬ 
sited in this temple, in the service of which upwards of iSOO 
priests are retained. 

Amritsir is about 44 miles cast from the city of Lahore, 
which is on the Ravee, and 1312 miles travelling distance 
north-west from Calcutta. { . 

(Renneirs Memoir if a Mup of ^ndoxtitri ; Manmn ipt 
Dorumimtu at the I/ulia Board, qudied by Hamilton ; Jirfmrt 
of Home of Commons on the affairs of the East India Com¬ 
pany, AiigusI, ) 832.) 

AMSTERDAM, the capital of the province of New 
Holland, ami the commerciar capital of the Kingdom of 
Holland, though not the seat of govariiment, stands on the 
south hank of the Ij, or Y, agulf of tUeZuidcr Zee, in 52“ 2.3 
N. lat. and 4° 54' E. long. The smafl Ji'cr Anistel runs into 
the Y through the city, and gives fo it the Laliniscd name 
of AmstoiiKiummii. and its old name of AmsteUndamnie or 
Am.steldam; the word dam, which so often ocetisfs in the 
names of Dutch towns, means ‘ a dyke, or embankineiit of 
eiwth to separate two lakes or canals.' Tbo Amstel, four 
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milw gowfe iof the ioity, i* jpinai by the Veclitj a hi^ph 
old. Rhine which runs past 'Utrecht. Amsteimni. Is 
thi^j^two miles noiihreost of theJiskac, and lOf ^^th of 
Brueselsi the 'pamiahof Belgium, Ine city is in forai 
of a crescent with the two hums projoptingintp the 1^' dAd 
forming a-kind Of port.’ The Y forms the port of Amsteri; 
dam, which was formerly only protcetnd by'a doAbJc row of 
piles driven, into the ground through the Vwter: tii^. two rows 
wore ahont seventy feet asunder. Ahout iwentt^h® open- 
liilfS, caliod fioo»i.v, were left for shipfchr pass thpougli, but 
Were earefiiUy closed at iviglit. ‘Lar^ Vessels which could 
not pass through were raoqred outside in the Jang or har¬ 
bour. Between tlie town and the inner row of idles was the 
harbour for the small craft. At present twoiditos enclose 
the east and west docks respectively. One begins near the 
Kraan Shiis and mns eastward, lia.ving an outranco called 
the Dok Sluts; the other eommences near the Ilaarlcmei 
nior Sluis and rtin* westward; (Seo Plan of Amsterdam, 
1830. door C. van Baarsol & Zpon.) On the land side it 
is surrounded by dilobes and ramparts, which are now 
planted, after the Dutch fashion, with trees, and make an 
agreeable promenade; the I’lantaadjo (place planted with 
trees) on the south side of the town i.s the ehicl place of re¬ 
sort on Sundays and holidays. The approatih to this capital 
on the land side, ■nspociaUy ftom Haarlem, is doscribed as 
very striking; the view extends over spacious meadows, 
covered with luxuriant grsutS, to the capital, where the tall 
masts of ships. spiiUsy tind houses arc all mingled toge¬ 
ther ; and this scene i^iwtivitf and wealth is in the midst of 
a marsh, which scom.s etnry moment threatened with inun¬ 
dation from the brimfull canals and waters‘Which surroUnd 
it. But these form the he.st defenne of Amsterdam, and 
enable the inhabitants to lay the whole country around 
under Avater. • 

Amsterdam was originally a salt marsh, and in order to 
make a foundation for hou.ses, it was necessary to drive large 
piles of wiKid or rathpc-inasts through a layer of |H;at, which 
ill some places is said ft) he forty or fifty feet thick. The 
nature of the soil may ililfcr somewhat in ailferent parts; the 
following facts will show still hotter its character. In 1 fiO.t, 
a well was dug in one of the hospitals of Amsterdam (Oudo 
Mannen-evi vrouwc.n Gastlmis) to |he depth of 232 Dutch 
feet. After seven feet of earth, there were found nine feet 
of peat, and then soft clay, sand, earth, clay ratlier hard, 
and earth, altogether making flfly-one feet of depth. Then 
came ten feet of sand, in which stratum tlie piles of Amster¬ 
dam chietly rest. At the depth of seventy feet there was 
found one foot of pieces of ])eat. Sand, through which they 
did not make their way, was foiuid at the depth of 2.32 feet. 
(See Tooneel dcr pereerngde Neihrlandm, &c. doo?" H.'dma 
und Brouer, Leeiuvarden, 1725.) 

Such is the substructure el' a tomi which now contains 
above 200,000 inhabitiints. Tlio .streets are generally in 
straight lines along the banks of the canals, which intersect 
the city ; among the finest are the Jlecren Graft or Gragt, 
and the Keizofs Gragt, both of which are magnificent 
Streets. Those in the central parts of the town are narrow 
and without foot-pavomeiit. The private houses are nearly 
all of brick, painted and ornamepted with dilferent colours. 
The Kalvor Sti-aat is fillod with shops for Jewellery, porce¬ 
lain, China, books, pictures, and olhor articlc.sof luxury, and 
though narrow, this defect is eomponsated by the rich dis¬ 
play of mcrcUaudize. Several of the streets are lined with 
line rows of elms, walnut trees, and limes. The canals 
within the town, or ^ragtim, as the Dutch call them, are so 
nuraorous that the city is divided into ninety islands, which 
communicate by 280 bridges : the Amstel itself divides 
the tovi'u into the easteni ovoid, and western or new part, 
and is crossed by a bridge, the Amstel-Brug, partly built of 
brick and partly of stone, with thirty-five arehM ; it is about 
610 English'feet long, sixty-four and a habf wide, and fur- 
nislied with iron balustrades. Through ttio|iievon contral 
arches large ship?pass. NoarUtp bridge is'uie great sluice, 
(Amstebiluis.) by whiclt the wUiijSO of the river can l» eitht* 
dammed out, or allowed to iloW through the city. By shut¬ 
ting the gates the course of the Amstel is stopped, and the 
country round the city laid under water. 

Amsterdam contains thirteen churches for the reformed 
religion, one English Presbyterian, one English Episeopal,, 
one of the Remonstrants, three Lutheran, two Anabaptist, 
One of the United Brethren, sixteen Catholic, one Armenian, i 
one Greek, five Jansenist, one Portuguese and one Q#rman j 
Synagogue, in «tl ^y-seven places of worship, tqr for j 


every 4253 person*. The nuflifo^ 4 ^ifSnritifole.ii|*tit«tii»rt 

isnensideraule. ' . • ^ 

^ lliis city lias twelve pahlto plaedtnhut not one of thennW* 
cither large or magniSoentr tine 6ogt<(bend) of fhe-Heeren* ' 
gragt is a Idud of circus which contains some of the besti 
houses in Amsterdam. In the Dam wo see the Stadhuis, ot 
bid fown-hml of Amsterdam, built of . Bromen and Bentfaeim 
stnhe, and said to rest on ISjfidSr^ies .td’ wood (Halma) ; if 
is 2Sf foot long, 2!fo deep, and 1 iB higfar .and crowned .with 
a tiiwer. The interior is adorned with a proftjkien of marble, 
statue.;, ahd metures, which attest,the.u^]ondor offhe Am¬ 
sterdam merchant, wjhpn he erected. tW* ei|ifiro in 1B48, 
during the gloriqus days of the republic. marble hall 
is, pel-haps, the flnest 'rpom; in Euro^, boihg 120 foctloiigy 
6* feet bload, and 98 feet high. IjOuis BMOttaparlo. wig) 
had a great liking for palaces, conlrivod to get possesaion 
of this when he wits King of Holland, apd the present royal 
family retain it as a palace. The Banff, or egehange; is a 
large old building with nothing remarkabicj exee]^; the con¬ 
course of merchants mom aU coimtries. 

The church of St. Nicholas or the Old Clburch, (Otiifo 
Kerk,) is of great antiemity, but its precise date tsnnknowii. 
In 1318 the Reformed sei-vico was first perfomied in it. 

8 Sc length of the church with the towef is about 278 feet; 

eftower itself is 2214 foethigh: the width of the churOh 
at the transepts, measured on the inside, 207il, and on the 
outside 192 foot. This church contains the tombs and 
monuments of many of the groat warriors and seamen of 
Holland: among them is tho monument of Admiral 
Hoemskirk. 

The Now Chui'ch (Nieuwe Kerk) Was originally built, 
partly on tho model of the cathedral of Amiens, but being 
burnt down in lO.l.'j, it was speetlily rebuilt, and is, in the. 
opinion of the Dutcli, one of the handsomest churches in 
Eui-ope. Its pulpit is a curious specimen of carving ; and 
the great organ is alsb much admired. It is 350 feet long, 
says a Dutch description, 2) 0 wide at the transepts; tire 
upjKu- part rests on .52 pillaie of hard stone, and the church 
is lighted liy 73 large windows. It is also conspicuous for 
its noble and incomparable bronze (orbrass?) oniamentsnf 
the quire, which consist ofiSix quadrangular fluted oohimBS, 
and fourteen other small pillars, with two great doors, 
adorned with two lions holding the arms of the city, and 
surrounded with well-executed loaf-work: all this, weiglung 
many thousand pounds, rests on a noble marble base. This 
bronze work, which from top to bottom is 30 feet high, is 
cleaned twice a-year. 

In the high quire of this church is the marble monument 
of the great Dutoh admiral De Rnyter. In another part of 
this church is erected a monument to the hero Van Speyk. 

Tho Admiralty buildings, the dock-yard, the extensive 
magazines, on Katteiihurg, and even the model-room are 
accessible to strangers. Near the dock-yard is a marine 
school, called tho Kweeh-Schiml, or seminary, for tho in¬ 
struction of youths in naval tactics. The warehouses and 
quays of the East and West India Companies, though they 
ure very considerable, will not excite tho wonder of any 
person who has visited the banks of tlie Thames. 

Among the many literary establishments of Amsterdam 
u'c rau,st mention the academy on the Keizergragt, a large 
and toleriiblv hundsorac. building, whose title is indicated by 
the words EELIX MERlTISi, in largo gilt letters, under 
the. pediment. This academy is divided into five sections, 
which embrace the various departments of science and 
learning. There is also an ohscrA ulorj’. The Dodrina ct 
Amicitia is another learned .st«:iefy, wliich has a library, 
museum, and news-room in the Kalver .Straat. The Ixita- 
nieal garden is not extensive, but contains some old spec! 
mens of Cape plants. ' 

Among tho places of amusement arc three theatres. 
Among the prisons, the liasphms, where the criminals 
used to saw various foreign woods, and tho Spinhiiis <spin- 
ni]^-hou8e) for females, are best known. 

The commerce of Amsterdam Was founded by the in4v»try 
and perseverance of its inhabitants, to which the institution 
of tho bank in 1609 has materisdly contributed. This is 
one of the oldest establishments of mC kind in Europe, and 
has always been conducted with thd utmost regularity and 
good foith. Amsterdam is a great dep6t both for the eom- 
modities of the East and West Indies, with which it carries 
on a great trade through tHb Dutch cofomos and its own 
trading companies. 

The approach to Amsterdam from the North Sea or 
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the great 

loag;.) Amsterdam has ai «n seasons e safe’dad eai^jti^ 
imaiiiaation With the neans of an MaBii mavit 

gation through the ttrhmo lehgth of North JHoJland. ^ 
Bteans of iti - c&als Amsterdsm Jhas an wo water cotnt 
nmnication with Utrecht and the Rhine, widi HaaT|ent,rtho 
Haag. Lcf den, IMft, and Rotterdam- One steam-boat is 
emji^fed during summer in conveying poeaengers to Hittn* 
burg.-anil two smaller ones as fevry-boata across the.Zuider 
Zee; '^i^^rdam has no wat^ fhat is fit to drink or .sUitr 
: ' able foirwalinary pur}> 08 es, but what is brought in boats from 
' the^Vecht, a distance of gfleeji miles;.tbo pnre.wator of 
Utrecht la sold in the streets for table use and makini; 
tea and coffee. Xhe want of so indispensable a necessary 
must be unfavourable to health, and the stench that arises 
from the oanak in the hot days of summer is sometimes 
nlramt intolerable. The fuel of this great city is clAt^y 
tmef. which is found in great abundance in most parts (ff 
kingdom. Billots of wood are occasionally used, and coals 
from Newcastle or the Forth by those who can afford to pay 
tfor them. It is remarked that Amstenlam has ohanged so 
; litde for the lust century, that the guides aiid descriptions 
trf.tbi8 city,; published a century ago, may still be considered 
as correct and useful companions, llie origin of Amstetclam 
k traeed to a small fisliii^ iglacs, established on the Amstel, 
probably during the twelffli century; hut the date lias not 


been ascertained by Dutch antiquariosi die name Amstel- 
,-4^<first ocOun in a letter of fioupt Floris, a.o. 127S, in 
whiish he esempts the town of Amstelredarorae from certain 
toBs ortaXes. In 1482 it was walled,; and from 1876, when 
the states of Zeeland and Holland united with Brabant, 
Flanders, &c., in the pacification of Ghent, it began to ac¬ 
quire that Commercial superierity which Antwerp bad 
hitherto possessed ; and of which its various sufl'erings 
tended to deprive it. When the Schelde was closed in 1648, 
the commerce of Amsterdam increased still mure at the 
expeace of Antwerp. The area on which the town stands 
has of course been extended at different periods, hut, as far 
As wo-can learn, not since IfiSS. . 

The chief articles: of import ore West and Bast India pro¬ 
duce, tobacco, hides, rice, linseed, and grain: the value of 
imports of the chief .articles into Amsterdam by sea was,— 
in 1829, 2.ie7,8S2/.; 1830, 1,804,891/.; 1831, 1,904,261/. 
The chief exi^rts to Great Britain are cheese, oil-cake, ouk- 
hark, and grain. 

la 1827, 1887 ships entered the port of Amsterdam. 

The number of vessels that cleared at Amsterdam was, 
in 1829, 1973: in 1830, 1990; in 1831, 1624. Thpse to 
Great Britain were respectively in the three years, 82,114, 
and,209. 

The manufactures of Amsterdam are considerable: the 
principal are the bleaching of wax and linen cloth, the ma¬ 
nufacturing of tobacco,, leather, silk, sugar, calico-printing, 
cotton-spinning, diamond cutting/cannon foundry, and ship- 
.bnihliog. 

. Population of Amsterdam in 1814 . 1 60,000 

1920 . 190,000 
1829 . 201,000 
January 1st, '1«30 , 202i«64 . 

Of tins humber, 2p2,3'64, there were 90,332 males, and 
Il2,0^2':foihalos 

^ Tolat. 

Deaths in Amsterdam in 1829 . 4050 . 3942 i= 7998 

Births ■' " .'3785:^';pei8^fe 740^,, i 

In this year there were 23 deaths of .pBiaons above the j 
age of 90, of whom 17 were femaips. J 

Biisching states the number of houses in AmsteadMg,-in 
1732, ,«t 26,835, which, wo suspect, is toaiw than the present 
nunibec, and adds that tlie pdmulatioti was supposed not to 
exceed 200,000. The burials from 1747 to 1732, a period of 
six yeaw, awraged 8247 each year.. 

The lewest tahgw df tbe thermometer noted at Amateidam 
am, . , 1798 < 30th December ; 2 Fabrwahmt. 

1823 . glstJanoary . 4 „ 

V • . 3830.ifohntoUf • 


discosped in 16{17v ytm.^^liuninff, a 
nndtPu^.in.aA*’ dS' &lat,. and 7^ Si' X, leiw. fr'-o-V 
/This' island, is about fym uulm mtd a qnarter BxwAmp 
;liinrtb..-:t(>.;:a{itgltoaA& itwn.nnd.A;4Vl«ii«r-Itoto'««H . 

limit go inj|ieh of ito tweada ncpimed by, a hamn gt IwHmor. 
tfist ito ^foes does wA 9VaM,tl»B hetwenmgiMn 

and e|gld>square miles of land, fhk s«dit, htn nv^ 


gf; wliich aoa haa foieed a pawage.hy (ihi»,Aetian 
Its waveii, which riiU wh:b an nBintorrufitad fauteM 
the east' , ‘ y 1.*' 

The widt^of the breach thus madg is.1009 the 

part of tlls npeiHttgIhroimh which,.the tido.f|owa-ii|;^y 
one-fifidt of that width, f iSi HbortsiHfx 

was that of an ellipse, ihi largest diameter being 3000 feet, 
and) ita pigjdl^t 2330 thgt; yt had thhaA ciroumfomnee of 
ntwly a;ii^|iiihd3hme^hairterS,«nd aa ita rides 
he^ht ^ at an. agj^ of (!3°nrith thehariamiii,the 

brim of the harin has a i iaieuit of rather mere than .two 
miles it must therefore have bemi one hf the largeat kind 
of craters. The depth of water in the centre of the basin ia 
174 feet, which, added to the Ifoight (if the sides above the 
water, gives 874 feet for its entire deyrtb. 

The coast in eym^f. ^feor part is inaocessihle, and exhibits 
everywhere suceessiye stream8,i(^lava. To the north of tire 
entrance of the harboui', and aA%li^;4i»tanoe feom it, ie-an 
insulated rock, of a pyinmidat foitn|;whieh risea^^t^^^ of 
^ to the height of between 200 mad 300 feet.. This riick 
is composed of forty or fifty hprisontal layers of laya, piled 
regularly one upon the other. The face of fhese layers is 
cmcked and (Uyided by perpandicnlar fissures, many of 
which are filled with veins of obsidian or volcanic glass, and 
the semo appearance is visible sevi^al,feet .below the snr- 
face of the sea. In other of tlto fiacres are some cmrious 
^ecimens of xeolite. . Bigns of ftii^: are ovidegt en every 
part of the surface of this rock, seen from a ahgrt 
distaiip has the appearance of scoria from an irog ihraacc. 
Obsidian and pumice-stone abound on all the cepat. 

The slanting' rides of the crater contain many fhenual 
springs, some of which run freely, while others oom out in 
the form of mud. T^ temtwraiure of these springs is 
various, some lieing 196° of Fahrenheit, and oligiita at the 
boiling fao«t ; the temperature of the aurrouhdiiig atmos- 
^cre wheh those temperatures weiw taken bemg 62^. 
Swamps and. stagnant pools of water, vatying in their 
heat from 80° ,to 130°,we fimnd on every part hf:fhe island. 
Most of the springs ore bnickish; onemithera, the tem¬ 
perature of which is 112°, is strongly chalybeate. 

The soil is altogether yolcahic; it is spp«.gy a^ PqfWtta, 
and treinblcs under the feet. If the ear.;l>o ip2^eid tothe 
surface, a sound that,of bubliling wate may lie Ifeard. 

The sea on; theV’eoastoVbouhds with fish. Aiming 
are some red-oolpvired perch, frem six to j^lve ind^ lB 
length; another specios of perch fiwra 
long; rock- cod and bpeom. The quantti^' cff cray.!fish seen 
crawling on the bar, at .the entraheo of the dmter. at low 
water, is almost incredibte; and they arc so tg ^ 

open sea, tliat if Aliaaket baited with fleslt lie lowered to 
some deptli for a minutes, it will ho. found h<^ filled 
with cray-flsh wheti drawn up. ■_ ' 

No IVutesront plant; is found on the island. The list 
of its vegetables IS confined to mosses, and otbergencrajff 
the cry})togaroons class, with a few lunds of grai^, Jlw 
a single quadruped eff any kiitd inhabits ibo island, which 
is likewise free feoin all insects, with -^e'exception ef the 
Gommim ffy, f4hd birds are never scon Imre, hnMhe 
number of aquaho birds which resmi hither fo Tey'Ilwr 
eggs is nstonn^biiig. Among i^ese are the whUe,-and the 
btowh olbghl^s; ..Created pengnin; hfe^ gi;^,.blue,'and 
stormy petrifesW^Pi rilver bird, or Wa.ww»|ow,i,'p 5 d ti 
smril hrown'ilink. riot larger than a thrush. , ' 

The riwre "of Amsferdfig iriand A msortit .le.by ^at 
numfidfs of mala, far whivttxeasgn fhis ^lehk .in'.tKa ocean, 
nearly aftOO roilea distant ftom any land, e»e^t the, little 
island df Bt. Hank is visited hy the Ame^denhs, who ehiry 

the,sl^■which ithey, there procure, tp CKmu'. ,,, 

A,]P^ir in the twentfetU vedumo' of the Philosophical 
JViwisnctipns, 'wlaok_,aiyc an accognt of &e mscovaryof 
this isl^ ^ Vah v^amigg", stafes, that me sea was then 
so iwwed by ideals a»d i^-lions, ♦ that it ,wt«i necessary 
to ,yB^m ii,oa^er id'oTO the riup to the 

aU, Bltliivngh atlllabundftiUi are eortrii^y 
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, AMSTEROAM, NEW. [See BaamcK.] 

rSatf* 

' AtR^liKrt LkHa, Amuletim, ti Amoletum, 

Some ebp^ tlm 4ir<^9(f be of Afabio origin. ^ An amulet 
bung round tlm 'Worried i^ any other way about 

tM'lMment is abaardly b^eved'^o have the effect of ward- 
tea'-off'nmbid-infeonons and other dangers, and even of 
emt^'illiaaBaes by which the body has been already at- 
te^ed, ’The beUef in 'fiie effiwcy of amulets has subwsted 
at 'Oome time among almost every people, and the thing 
ha**'beeh denot^ by a Breat variety of names, which it 
is rntneoessary- hero to enumerate. The phylacteries, or 
bits of parchment ^vith pasties from die Bible written upon 
them, which the .Tews Were want to earry about with them, 
were amtilcte; of just the satoo characster are those in¬ 
scribed with sentenew^m the Koran, which the Moorish 
priests sell to the tiejii^ of Afriea, and-to Which the latter 
give the name 8t‘N«Si^e«. This superstition, which existed 
sdso omo^ the Cheeks and Romans, appears to have 
in early weS oihavailed extensively among the converts 
to’ ClmttiBniQ*’; if we may judge by the denunciations 
directed agaiust it by St. Chrysostom, and others of the 
‘fitliers. But even d»wn to oUr own day, it has continued 
‘to'he an article of the popular creed, tliat certain medical 
preparmions, and o^h|m Wings, merely carried about the 
person, have the udwm both of repelling and of healing 
diseases. Even the celebrated Rubert Boyle adwts this 
notion, assuring us that ho once experienced the efficacy of 
euch an amulet in his own case. * Having been one sum¬ 
mer,' he sayss' ‘ frequently subject to bleed at the nose, and 
redaced'to employ sevetalitemediea to cheek that distemper; 
that which I found the most oflectual to stanch the blood was 
some raoa^ uf a dead man's skull, (sent ibr a present out of 
Ireland, where it ie lb less rare than in most other countries,) 
though it did but touch my skin till the herb was a little 
Warmed by it.’ (Etmy qf fAe Boroiimesi qf Animal Bodies. 
See also his Eisaps on the Usefulness of Natural Philo- 
sophy, and bis iiajwrfweu/a/ZIucoMrsc on some Unheeded 
•Causes (f the Immuhniy and Salubrity of the Air.) The 
anodyne necklace, which consists of beads formed from the 
roots of white, bryony, and is ^netiines hung around the 
necks of iufents wUh'th© view of assisting their teething, is 
''aii in.stanoc ttfet^h still surviving confidence in the mcdioal 
virtue of- amuTets.' Such also is the belief gencj-ally oufer- 
toined '^ seafaring people, that a child's caul on board thehr 
ship WTH pfeserve them from being lost—and many other 
examples might he oigily quoted. ^ . 

AMtJR, one hf .the'largest nvet^ Uf Asia. If we ex¬ 
cept the, twb lajcgest rivers of Siberia, (Oby and Lena,) 
and tliose uf 4ibma, (Hoang-ho and Yautse-kiang,) only 
j^Ycneaei is superior to it m tiic length of its course. 
The scurecs of the Amur are Situated near 110’, and its 
‘mouth about 143'’ E. long. The mouth is opposite the 
notriiern six^trei^y of the isiahil of Toiraikai. formerly callod 

;rvOTte JwjMgCMlses off nearly sdl the waters of the slopes 
jlad the momjlains in whtcli the ereat Asiatic desert, 
<tobi OT SharaoijjtetTOiim^ ^t^ tfi# east ; and it would 
’be advautM^iogsi'to geographical science if‘swe wore well 
gaipiaiiiitea with the country which it triiiflrip|iL> But as only 
. ahomparativply aery small tram of c6antl(y’'sdbhg its sources 
bffiwigs to/ihe Russian empwa, and all the mbtqlader of 
‘ its course'is sulgect to die Cmnese, who do nof admit Euro¬ 
pean travellers into their territories, our knowledge of this 
part bf the globe is Very ;de%iont. . 

The true sburcc of the'Amur is the river Onoh, which 
rhes hear the'1 loth ni^ian, in 6(I® N. lat, in that range 
of'1^ iHng-gan OSla which is esAis& Kentm Khan. Thk 
ifeter, %hSm waters a Country irt present nearly hnin- 
;lwa^.^&m<)us in Mongol history; the gra# hero, 
^ I3)iu,‘ imd ffistmguished Mwejf m 
bn Ite banks. Tbe Orton first run# fiMpilltt to 


east'tet'Mxnit'iitO mSet, md' smMiib -tortihe ''aacfilin««M 
dsritef 8S0tm it jbiMrtbk’Biitgoda. Me 

riiM dn the Mem of the TshakendOt fhe teteMt 

OinsptR of tbe;nnge, sM oepmtteRietribMtecleen use 
AMat ftom thoto of the laKa m Baikal, or of theYddimm 
Khiibst'; iprffi rans nearly psualtsl to the Onon till itioini ik 
iMr> a eouTse of'ahout 16‘0 mjles., r After this junetteh 
the river m, calteg Steftm.by the Rusttens. and Saghalien- - 
tlte^hy the MsMhao,' «itd oontiinpes ariM:-this name ka 
imrth-^terUtoourBa toiabout wheh ittoeeti ftw 

Argun or’Brgdnd, a large river,mhich in fts'mpper eeaioe 
is e^ed Kberloii, sind has its sources: aUs'dia the Xentoi- 
Khahi hitter the l ltsm wetidian, but about thmevdegmaa 
fiirther to the south, in 47® N. lot *1116 Kherbm runa, ao- 
coiding to the Ghinese geography, ih tbefftrst port' pt its 
oourse, to the norih tor about sevento miles, then fi>r alMiit 
thirty-fivemiles to die south-east; and afterwards tothenaTfii* 
east for 320 miles. It llien changes the dueetton of its 
course to the east, making its«: way through two ranges of 
high mountahis, and after having run in this diretow for 
abmt a hundred mites, it falls into the largeIdke <if: Kulhii 
or Dalai Nor, whose circumference is considered ^’die 
Chinese to be about 600 7«, or nearly 210 ; miles. 
tphlake the' river issues under the name of Argun; 0BfM 
uie boundary between the Chinese and Russ’ian omptre, 
and, after a northmorth-eastern and northern course of 
about 400 miles, joins tlie Sbdka, in S3° 23'N. lot. 

After this junction the river is Called Amur by .the Riu- 
sians, who adopted this name from the >Ghiloaki, a tribe of 
the TungUses, living near its mouth, in whose lamjuage 
Amur or Yarour signifies the great river, or the great wate'. 
The MandshOo presorve the name of Sagbalien-Hla (river 
of Black IVater). 

The Amur does not long continue its nortit-eastern 
course. An extensive mountain-rangi*, the King-gan Ytoo, 
stretching (Vom south to north, obliges the river to take the 
same direction. But it soon forces its way through the moun¬ 
tains, forming for perhaps a hundred miles a succession of 
rapids till it enters the plain situated to the east at the moun¬ 
tain-range. The rapias formed in this extensive tract do 
not seem to render the river unnavigable, though at present 
it is not used. 

During its passage through the mountains, the Amur 
changes the direction of its course from north to east, de 
elines afterwards to tho south-east and south, a<ad eontinues 
in this direction till, from the .54ih parallel, it has desoended 
to the 48th. It then resumes its eastern course, and at its 
most southern point, (474° lat.,) its w'aterS are inereased by 
those of tho Sungari or Songari TJIa, which by the Chinese 
is considered as the principal river. The Bengali Dla rises 
nearly under tho 4 2d parallel in a mountein-mass called 
Tshangrpe Shan, (the 'White Mountain or Mount Blanc, 
on account of the snow with which its summit is always 
covered,) which extends along the northern coast of the 
Hoang-hai, (Yellow Sea,) and forms tho northern boundary 
of tho peninsula of Corea. Its general course lies N.N;W. 
till it joins the Naun or Nonni Ula, a large river which de¬ 
scends along the eastern side of the King-gan Yalo moun¬ 
tains, from the 52d parallel to the tGth in an opposite direc¬ 
tion from north-west to south-ea»t After this function the 
Songari-Ula runs E.N.E. till it joins the Amur. 

At a ebnsiderable distance from tlie junction with the 
Songari Ula, tho Amur again changes its oourse, running 
henceforth to the N.N.E. up to its embouchure, and tra¬ 
versing the country between the meridians of 125 and 140, 
and between the parallels of 47 and 53. In this part of its 
course it receives another ron.«idenible river, the UsurirUIa, 
which runs parallel to the Pacific Ooean, from Which it is 
divided by a high mountain-range; but this tributary of the 
Amur is entirely unknown. 

The whole course of the Amur, from the sources a^ .tha 
Onon to its mouth, amounts, perhaps, to nearly 2000 miles, 
owing to the groat and frequent chants of its: diim^on; 
in a straight line, tbe ,sonroes and mouth cue only about 
1330 miles distant fmm one another. 

As ftr as this rivet is known it abtiun4s in.fish, hnt though 
they are the same species as those of (be rivers in Europe, 
they are, as Pallas observes, ffistingiiislied by some pecu¬ 
liarities. Tho most common are two kinds of rarp, ■( Cjpri- 
nus leptoemhalus, Voll., Cyprititts tabto, Pall.,) harbelS; and 
a smalter kind of shad-fish (Siftiras atotov). Tbo hetuga, 
a larger kind of sturgeon; is frequently caught in tlie BhOkii, 
but tlie common stiirgeon U rare, as well as a kind of trout 
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iSalmo aeyrhynckut'i, wliioh ai'e tiot fotmd in the 

north of ABia, are ve^ in aD the tributariBS of the, 

Otion and Shilka, bnt:^8jtttto amaller and einoother than 
those in Eurtro- lite common pike is yellow like gold 
and spotted liSte the fish in Indm: Pallaa, at the. Ansi 
view, was inclined to consider them as a disti^t aperaes: 
Pearlroyeters are found in tbe Onon and some Of its teibu* 
taries, «nd the common barnacle in some lakes a^ins an ex- 
tiaor^iiary sbio and thickness. Pallas gilt soi^whieh were 
upwards of a foot long, and from thf^e to Aiur-tenths of an 
inch thick* i 

Tliecountry watered by this river and its branches is di¬ 
vided by the King-gan Yalo mountains into two parts, quite 
different in their character; this mountain range is to lie 
considered as the eastern boundary of the great desert d 
Gobi or Shaino, and the country to the west of it, about the 
Onon and Arguu, preserves many of the charaotoristics of 
die desert. It is considerably elevated above the level of 
the sea, but as yet the elevation of no pait of it has been 
exactly detevrained. To this elevation it must chiefly bo 
attributed, that the Sliilka and the Argun, both of which are 
slow rivers, are commonly covered witii ice from Ave to six 
months in the year, though they flow under the parallels of 
London and Paris. The air, like that of the great desert, is 
very dry. Rain in summer and snow in winter are far from 
being abundant. The greatest part of tbe_ soil, perhaps 
more than nine tenths, is sandy and sterile,’ and unfit for 
agricultural purposes, and of the remainder a small portion 
only is actually cultivated: but in that part of this region 
which belongs to the Russian empire, and w'liich may 
amount to nearly one-tliiHl, agriculture was much more 
attended to before the Cossacks oonquorod it. On their 
arrival here, in the middle of the soventeenth century, they 
found very large tracts cultivated with care, hut the cruelties 
and vexations cxorci-sed by them obliged a whole nation, the 
Da-ures, from which llii.s country is called Oa-urin, to 
abandon their native soil and to take refuge within the 
Chinese empire. 

The country to the oast of the King-gan Yalo, which be¬ 
longs altogether to the Chinese empire, exhibits un en¬ 
tirely dillerent appearance. Though the mountain.s which 
separate the valleys along the Amur, Songari-Ula, and Na¬ 
im-U la, rise to groat height the valleys seem not to be 
greatly elevated above the level of the sea. This is indi¬ 
cated by a much milder climate, by the frequeney of large 
forests of oak, lime-trees, and hazel-nut trees, which replace 
the scanty woods of lir and larch of Da-uria, as well as liy 
the abundance of a kind of chen-y-tree. The ground along 
the river, and oven to a certain height on the slopes of the 
mountains, is cultivated, and produces bavley, rye, wheat, 
buck-wheat, arid hemp, and between the fields extend fine 
meadows. Since tlio luicession of the present to 

the tlu-one of China, many persons are bimished fb these 
valleys for their crimes or misdemeanors; and this policy, 
it is said, contributes powerfully to improve the state of 
agriculture. The valley of the Usuri, however, seems to 
ho more elevated, and is therefore chiefly inhahitetl by a 
branch of the Mandshoo, who still follow a pastoral life. 
The mountains which divide this valley from that of the 
Songari-Ula prwluce a plant, which is regarded as a great 
treasure, the gfuseus-, wlncE in China is considered a pa¬ 
nacea: this is the only place where it is found on the old 
continent. [See Ginsisng.'J 

Not far from the banks of the Shilka, and on those of a 
small river called the Nertsha, the Russians have built the 
town of Nertshiiisk, which, according to Captain Cochrane, 
does not contain more than 1000 inhabitants. The prin¬ 
cipal town in the Chinese territories is Kirin or Girin-Ula 
on the Songari-Ula, the seat of a provincial government. 
In the valley of the Na-un-Ula is the town of Naun-Kotmi, 
and in that of the Usuri, Ningiita, the native place and 
patrimony of the Msmdshoo dyiiasty at present reigning 
in Cliitia. 

Tlie Russian part of Du-uria has been nbtindonod hy all 
the native nations, except a small number of Tunguses 
who stUl wander about with their herds. In the Chinese 
terrilorios some ahoiiginoB arc still found. [Seo Manu^ 
EHQOKIA.] iTrarth nf Pallas and Tiiiikowsky; Ritter’s 
Erdhunde vim Atien.) 

AMtlRATH. [SocMurao.] 

AMYGUA^LK,^, a natural order of plants belonging to 
the division of jiolygtitiijous dicotyledtjus, among whmh il ls 
Ehown by its bearing tltc kind of fruit called a ifrupe, by the 


stamens behtg|iih6^tm» .and arising A-om the oriAon of a 
tubular cal^ arid by the leaves yieWing thhIhfld called 
priiBsie acid. Owing to the last circumstance, the species 
are all m'ore or less poisonous, especially in those parts 
where the prussic acid is concentrated, os the leaves, of the 
osmmon Ikuret, the' skin of the kernel pf the olmond, &c. 
On flie other hand, tliaso parts in wbioh the nnissic amd 
exists either in very mimite quantity, ot not at aC lili the suc¬ 
culent fniiti and sometimes the kerneh are hapless, and 
are often' vwuahlo articles of food. It is on ibis ffoeoimt that, 
while the general character Of the foliagej,is either unwhole 
some or snsjricious, the fruit of-many of them is muoh cul¬ 
tivated. The poach, the nectarine, |Uo phim, the cherry, 
the almond, (be apricot, prune, darasob, and bulkoe are pro 
duced by different species of this order. 



1. An wronndt'fl flowur. 2. Tlu*. ftitmc with the eor«U»i rwiTutvtril, 

3. Hno saiiKt out tlmiiigh. 4. Aiitlioi'fi. 5. 

6, Stonn. 7* Kiiibrjrt, 

Besides the substance already mentioned, the hark of 
amygdalero yields a gum which i.s similar in its ])ropertics to 
gum aruhic; and an aatringent suhstance which gives seme 
of the species so much etiicacy in fevers, that their hark hua 
been compared for uliiity to tliat of Peru ; and even in some 
cases, as the coccomiglia hark of Calabria, the produce of 
prunus coccoinilia, has been preferred. 

AMYGDALOID, tlie uume of a variety of the tra]) 
rocks, when in a uniform base there ore imbedded round 
or almond shaped bodies, eoiisWling of agate, ealcareoiis 
spar, or zeolites, like ahiioridsin a cake: the term is derived 
from the Greek li/ivySaXo-cii^j/v, resembling un almond. 

AMY'GDALUS, the genu.s from wWeb the order derives 
its n,vme, comprelieiid.s the almond, and the peach and nec¬ 
tarine, besides a tew hushes, the ehief iuterost of which 
arises from their gay appeaiance, 

A. communis, tlie conituon ulmond, is a native of Burhary, 
whence it had not lieen trensferrod into Italy in the tiiu'i id' 
Cato; it has. liowiner, beta so long cultivated all over the 
south of Eiiroiaj and the temperate parts of Asia as to have 
liccome, a.s it were, naturalised in the whole of the Old IVorkl 
from Madrid to Ciinton. In this country, gtsSS only grown 
for the sake of it.s beautiful vernal llowSi'i; hut in the 
countries that haye a long and hot summor.it is the fruit ior 
which il i.s esieetned. This, which is produced in irawense 
quantities, is partly gxp.orled into northern confitries, and 
partly prc.ssed for oonsunied for various domestic pur¬ 
poses. Although bhwnists distinguish only one sfiecies of 
eatable almond, yet there, are many varieties, of which the 
principal arc the bitter and the sweet; of each Of which tho 
French and Italians have Several sub-varieties distinguished 
by the hardness or softness of their shell, and the form or 
size of the kernel, ThesO have all been Introduced into 
England, but none of them are capable of ripening tlieu- 
fruit in the neighbourhood of I-ondon, except in unusually 
flne hot summers, preceded hy mild and unintecruptei 
springs. : 

A. Persiea, the peach, once called theipiwsian applei be¬ 
cause itwasiatft^^ibedfromthateountiy intbEufdpd,has,ihr 
ages, been oh wl^t of careful eultivetioafor the salte of its 
delicious fruit, and has almokt naturalized itself even in the 
Now World. In oqi' gardens many varieties are known, which 
are classed under the two heads of peaches and nectarines 
according us their fruit is smooth or downy t of the varieties 
there are few that are not worthy of cultivatioil, but the best 
arc, perhaps, the rod magdalen, ttobtosse, and royal George 
neacbes, and the Smith's Newinj^n.: or tawny nectaririe. 
For alateerop of peacheshthe teton de yephs may he recom¬ 
mended; but not the Catherine, itdr Indeed any ofthe thiok- 
Bkiui3M|Qctober peaches, winch, tioweveir excellent in thC 
souih '^Eurepe, seldom ripen, and never acqttiro their 
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natural in iMswHitiT. For pWacyreiiig, tbe blood Anoyotlta^been aooiMedof avar^^'dii* 

red, orianfuinplo peacdi, the flesh cf whm wtjf the deepeat ever* pwtlj? refated b^ 
crimson, is wor& a place in a garden. :i 

For the mode of cultivating the peach and nectarine, see of h>8 dioceso. He left the sum of roo.ooo frahcs at lri» 
Pbach, death, Mthough he frequently complained of his having bo«i 

AMY07, JAQUES, great aliaouer of France, bi&hop .'Of ruined by |he league. 

Auxerid, coimandcr of the order oft the Holy Ghost, rOse to AJdVIu’DEAS,, a natural •order of plants consisting-of 

these high dignities and to wealth fr<mi the humblest rank tropicial trees, the leaves, bark, and fruit of which abound ia 
in life. He was a native of Hebm (1514), chief town of the fragrant refm. it is, known among poiypettious diooly- 
department of Seineet Marne, about thirty miles nom Paris, ledonous orde)^ by its hypogynous stomeni 'whifc%i|(» twice 
His tbtlicr was a butcher or a currier, it has not been ascer- as numerous as tho petals, by the large disk iti phioh the 
tained which, but in very limited circumstances. When he ovarium is inserted, and by its one-seeded^ fleshy frttit, 
came to Paris to continue his studies, he was obliged to act covered all over with resinous glands, 
as servant to some ofliis fellow students, in order to procure The odoriferous substances coMed gum elemi, bdelhuflh 
the means of subsiateticO, the only weekly allowance which and resin of Cuumia are oil produced by different species oft 
he reccivfed from his iiiends being a Iosif Of bread. After amyridese. 

stuilying under the learned professors of the college of ANA, a Latin termination of the neuter ^uml foria. 
France, which had then been recently founded, and after It appears in our language, divested of the sign of gender^ 
taking his degree of master Of arts, at the early age of nuinber, and case, in such words as subterranean, metro- 
nineteen, ho Went to Bourges to study law ; there he dis- politan, Christian, Anglic.-m, Ciceronian, Johnsonian. Tlte 
tinguislied himself so much as to Induce the king’s lec- Latin a»ta is the form appropriated to the neuter plural; 
turcr, Jacques Colin, to intrust him with the education of and, therefore, Ciceronima, for instance, would signify, 
his nephews. Subsequently, through the patmnage of matters, or things of any sort, about, or appertaining to 
Marguerite do Valois, sister of Francis I., Amyot obtiiined a jGIcero. 

Greek and Lalin chair at the University of Bourges. Whilst Ln modern times this termination has been used to denote 
he was filling that situation, he nndeitook a translation of Collections, either of remarks made by celebrated individuals 
Plutarch's Lives, of which he dedicated the first books to in conversation, or of c.vtracts from their note books, letters, 
the king, Henri II. jiTS^^tumarch, as a mark of his appro- or even published works, or, generally, of particulars rospect- 
balion, gave him thO ibhSy of Bello-sane, and desired him, ing them. 

at tlio same time, to continue a work so replete with merit. Such collections have been made in all ages, and in eveiy 
This circumstance gave Itim an opportunity of displaying country in which literature has been cultivated. For ah 
talents of another kind; for, under the pretence of going to enumeration of antient tvorks, still existing or known to have 
Italy to consult some manuscripta, he was entrusted with a once e.xjsted, of a similar character to the modern ana, the 
letler ftiim Henry the Second to the council of Trent, then reader may consult Cliristnpher Wolf's preface to the Ctwaw- 
asseinliled. Although he was not invested with any public boniam, and the Intrnduclio in NoliUam Rei LiUerarice of 
character or aulhority, he displayed nevertheless much firm- B. G. Struvius, with the! notes of ,1. C. Fischer, Frankfort, 
ne.ss and adroitness in his iiiission; so great, in fact, was 1754, chap, viii., sections 11, li, 13, end 14. These writers 
the sathfaction which the Cardinal *of Tounion felt on this mention as coming under thi.s description the Proverbs of 
occasion, that he recommended him to Henry II. as a fit Solomon, those collections of the sayings of the wise which 
person to he the tutor of his three younger sons. Charles IX., are to bo found in many oriental languages, those which the; 
on his coining to the Ihrono of France, uiiide Amyothis disciples of Pythagoras and of other antieiit philosophers are 
great almoner and keeper of the University of Paris; soon stated to have made of the remarks that fell from their 
aOcr he gave him tlie vacant sec of Au.vone. It is said masters, the Awo/i>>i//(oi'fihiaTn, or Memorabilia, of So- 
that, at the dcifit of Charles IX., and on the day liis funeral crates recorded by Xenophon, the sayings of Epictetus, said 
took jiliice at St. Dopi.s, the Parliament of Paris sent for to have been collected by Arrian in the four last books (now 
Amyel. that he might say grace for them, acting as king of lost) of his Commentary on the Enchhidion, and in his 
France. AVo slieuld licre observe that Henri JIT., the bro- twelve books of Homilies, the Deipmmphistrs of Athonmus, 
iher and successor oft liarles, was yet in Poland ; l.iie Pur- the Biographies of Plutarch and Diogenes Laertius, the 
liameiit might, therefore, suppose themselves to be reigning Facotico attributed to Hieroeles, the several collections of 
in his absence : I'osidcs, there was then a parly who wished Stobasiis, t}ie Meditaliom of Marcus Antoninus, the books 
10 put the crown on the head of the Due d'Anjou, second of apophthegms by Cresar, mentioned in Cicero's Letters, 
brother of the late king Charles, the same who had been the jestSfarid bens mots of Cicero, said to have been collected 
on the eve of marrying Ehnabeth bf Kngliuid, and to refuse by his freodinan Tyro, the Natural History of Flinj', the 
it to the king_ef Poland. Auiyot disobeyed the cniumand, AV‘,V.svl!//crBof AulusGellius, &c. The catalogue, it must 
and bid lums^ft,: Henri III., on his uccessum to the throne, bo confessed, is coustrueted upon suUicientlyliberal prin- 
contimind him in his dignities, and moreover made him ciplos: but a good many of the performances which it com- 
emmmander of the order of the Uoly Gliost. Amyot had prehend,s might certainly have been calleil Ana in the 
much to sufl'er from the league to which ho was thought to modern sense. 

be an enemy ; he was even accused oi^ying been pi-iVy to, A curious approach to an anticipation of the modem use 
and having participated in, the assaSSjtotion of the Due de of the word occurs in a letter of Francesixi Barbaro to 
Guise, at Blois (December, 1.588). So inveterate were the Poggio Bra<a;iolini, in viliiclli|®allii(ling to some ,literary- 
leaguers against him, that they attacked and plundered him anecdotes which Poggio and his friend Bartolomeo Monte- 
some time after as he was returning to Au.verro; nor, indeed, piilciano had colh-cled in Germany, and were bringing borne 
could he appease this hostile spirit’until he had obtained a with them, he says, that as certain sorts of apples and laiurs 
formal absolution from the Pope's nuncio, of the crime of are called Afifdana and Matluma from having been first in¬ 
participation of which he was suspected. He was, however, troduced hy persons of the names of Appius and Mallius, 
afterwards allowed to flnish his days in quietness, in his so these importations of theirs will be afterwards called Po^- 
diocese, where ho died in 1593. giann and Montepolitiana. Tlio letter is d-afed in IH7, 

As a literary man. Amyot .stands high ; no «ne did more It is given in Lenfant’s Poggiana, at the end of the second 
service to French letters. His traiislatioa of Plutarch's volumb, where it was first primed entire. But it dees not 
Lives, which was made from the Latin»^-^^iJed and ele- appear to have been till after the middle of tbe*seventeenth 
gant; and it is remarkable that the best fr|iiSi^tich of Pin- century that the exact modem application of such epitbeU 
torch in English,^oi-th's, is wade from Amybt’s French, came into feshion. In IfiSDwe find Guy Patin, in one of 
His other works consist of French translations of other Greek his curious gossipping lertors, speaking of having ifi his 
works, of which the principal arc, The jEtliiopic History of possession certain manuscript Borboniana, Grotiana, and 
HcUodotus, seven books of Diodorus, the Pastoral Loves of Naurkeana, meaning eoiloctions of anecdotes rcsyiecting Ni 
Dophnis and Chloe, &c. He has, besides,given an Account colas Bourlxm (the younger), Grotius, and Gabriel Naudb. 
of bis .Journey to'Trent, in a letter addressed to M.. de Mor- ’Very soon after this ajppeared the first printed yl»a, 
veilUers. He composed a treaty on roy a) eloquence for the This was the collection of the colloquial remarks of Joseph 
use of his pupil, Henri III, I which was printed, for the first Scaliger, now distinguished as the Sealigerana. Semifda. 
thrio only, in 1805 , under the rcigft of Napoleon. It was at Two brothers, .lean and Nicholas de Vassan, the sons of 
the siiggestinri of Amyot that Henri III. foundod, in a a M.‘Vassan, Sieur de Renn-Mcsnil, and whose mother 
Greek and Latin library. was a sister of the eminent scholar^ Peter and FraheJs 
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Tithoa,%avji<)g gone to itndy et Leydni, earned mth timn 
l^era of reconnnendation mmCoaaulioii to Scaliger, who 
was then one of :tha .{^r^enoM in that universtly. In con¬ 
sequence they ytete sattch at his house, and heard a jgTeat 
deal of bia oonversUtioD, both in company and in private- 
Such of hia. oil^^ations upon all .sorts of subjei^ as they 
oonsidered to he most valuable Or rmnarkablo they wrote 
down, tftl the collection at last fortped a thick oe^iKvb 
^inhe. On their return to France they gaye^eir ma- 
nueeriptto the learned brothers Claude, Pierroi aim Jm^ues 
Du ^y; and the latter lent it to M,Sarrah, who « 
copy of it, which oatue inO) the possesion of higson, Isaac 
Sanan. From him it passed mtb the hands‘pf Hadilim 
Daill 6 , a French protestant clergyman, aM a |niin of 
letters, who gave the hook a new fonn by aTrkn^hg the 
remark according to the alphabetical order of their suh- 
jecte. From Daill 6 Isaac Vossiusf in the'course of a visit 
which he made to Paris, procured the manuscript, but, ns it 
appears, without any nobon on the part of the lender tMit 
he would make any other than a private usd of it. Having, 
however, got it home withhira to^Holland, he transcribe 
it, and some time after sent his copy to. the press. Tho 
book Was published in VcfiB, with the title of SceUig-eriana, 
she Egeirpia ex ore Josephi Sialigeri: per FF. PP., '(coij-j 
traction for Fratres Puteanos.) This impression, howevdfv 
40 abounded in inaccuracies, that DaiU£, notwithstandirqi 
his regret- that the pubUcation had taken place at all, felt 
himself called upon to give to the world a new and more 
correct edition, which appeared accordingly the following 
year, with the title of Scaiigerana; edilio altera^ ad verum 
exemplar restituta, et innumeris usque /cedissitms mendis, 
nuibus prior ilia passim scaiebat, diligentissime purgata. 
There is some uncertainty as to where these volumes were 

E ublishod. That of Vossius (which, however, does not bear 
is name) is a 16mo. volume of 368 pages, in ratlier a large 
type, and, in the only c^ies whicla we ^ave seen, is stated 
lo have b^n printed at (ieneva, by Peter Columesius. All 
the accounts also, as far as we know, state that it bore this 
impress, thou|^ actually printed by Vlacq, at the Hague. 
But it is certain that Daill^., in the advertisement prefixed 
to his own edition, s])eaks of it as actually announcing 
itself on its title-page to have been published at the Hague; 

* Hagte-comitum (si titulus vera fert)' are his words. Dailli's 
edition, again, which is a 12 mu, of 2 C 8 pages, but in so much 
smaller a type as to contain a good deal more matter than 
the other, professes to be printed at Cologne, by Gterbrandus 
Scagen. But it is s^id to have been really printed at Rouen. 
It is very ineorrectly printed, and has a teg list of errata 
prefixed; but, besides being considerably more full, it is 
purified from many gross blunders, which make the edition 
published by Vossius fireqUently unintelligible. .iTn liisjpre- 
futery address (to which however he does not put tenaiihe), 
Daill^ complains in indignant terms of the pnblk^lPh at the 
Hague, which he says had taken place not omy without 
the consent of those to whom the manuscript belonged, but 
in opposition to their mo.st stienuoiis remonstrances and 
menaces.^ He also corrects tbc title, which, in tho original, 
he says, is Scaligerana, not Scnligeriana. The word ex- 
eerpta he thinks must be a printer’s blunder for exeepta. 
He likewise gives the true history of the manuscript, and 
refutes the assertion of theijlague edhiun, that its contents 
ha<l been taken down frorn the lips of Scaliger by the 
i)u Puys. It would appear, however, that Vossius, or hi.s 
publisher, paid no attention to any of lliese corrections; for 
a new impression, iu all respects the same with the first, 
was published by Vlacq at the Hague, in 1068. Some of 
the copies of this edition bear the impress of JLeyden; but 
they are said to differ in nothing else from the others. 

It happened, however, that the Vassans were not tlie only 

S ersons by whom Scaliger's conversations had lieen, noted 
own. Befqre they kn^ him, and, indeed, while ho lived 
in Toutaiue, and before he went to Leyden, e physician of 
the name of Francois Vertimien, who attended, the family 
of the MM. Chateigners de la-R^hqjozai, in whoso house 
Scaliger resided, baid been in the habit for seventeen years, 
natnely from 1 S 75 to 1692 , of keeping a record of the re- 
tnaflte that dropt from the lips of the; groat scholar. Vw- 
tunieft'S papers remained for a long time after his death- 
almost unknown, till they were at length purchased from a 
person into whose hands they had fallen bv M. de Bigogne, 
an .advdeate of the parliameni of Poitiers. % him Mwy 
were committed fer ppblJeation to the care of Tanneguy lO 
Wvw, (better kranrh by his LatinusoU name of TanaquiUna 


Faber;) wd ]theF tteegidUtgly f^BMid adong uMhyite ' 
tener in teuring title. 

tana, msmt»n anfiitei 

qsite sH^uaeta df. : 

d^ota, cum n«d(s di(fi^dam -TtesVOV ’- 

Itriiae is a 13mo.. «Ul' thg nep’ matt^ Ififi * 

lft 1 i^ type ; that which Uiid been .printed' hefxre'tmnttg ffffl' 
in a tnumi uniBlhirtypa. ThtettgluMitteh. tlte notes «!>« iil 
tomixed with the text. Ithsara to be prhl^fid:afi€honinga& 
by Petef Steithteos; but if pn&rateod te- iiava Wa ac¬ 
tually pnntod at Saumur. -fh 4te dbia W^tion .hi 

the wtish Mukeum, w^ieb appears to be peitet, is 
no preface, although one ia announced Jii the titte-paji^ ; 
but in a subsequentedition, bearing to -be -printe' at. 
Utrecht by'Peter ElzCyir, in 1670, there is a etriute 
address, mado primfipally of bursteiof Greek and JLatm 
verse, -entitled. Ad Aetiam hore^tm Pveejaiio, and having 
Le Ffivre's name subscribed; in which the writer swyfi-.tihat 
he has determined not to publish .the'fromised prptee, 
having, after he hod begun to wtdto iU been indue»d-..ta 
desist by certain considerations vvlach be does not-choose to 
specify. It would, he intimatite, have eoatatuiiid sonie 
things not generally known: Tim Soahgerana :PrhM are 
1^11, or nearly all, in Latin; the Becuud^ partly ih Latin 
tend partly in French. They were afterwaims mixed to-’ 
gether and arranged under one alphabet'; being first pUb- * 
fished in this/orm, we believe, m.Ueloane ’iu Ifififit- iu.b 
12mo. of 418 pages, with the tifll^&Oitgeruna, on Bows 
Mots, Rencontres Agrcables, et Judwieuses, de 

J. ScaUgcr, avec des Notes de M. fe Fevre st de M. do Co- 
lomids. Such is an outline of the leading particulars, which 
have not always been correctly stated, of tliw -curious portion 
of literary history. A German author,-John Theodore Lcub- 
scher, published a slimt dissertation in 4to., at Wittem- 
berg, in 1695, entitled Hiitfona ScaligetanoTvm; and dm 
subject is examined at greater lengm by Des Maizeaux, 
in his edition of the Scaligerana, in two vols., Amster¬ 
dam, 1740. As in all omer colto^ns of this kihd, both 
the Scaligerana contain many things which it may bo 
very much doubted if the person to whom -khey . are 
attributed ever uttered. Any deficiency either of compe¬ 
tency, of care, or of fidelity in the reporter, must of course 
have left its proportionate produce of error or misrepresen- ■ 
tetion;-^ .But even if we eould be eeitain tbi^he rewirt had 
been givettirith the most perfect accuracfiTF would he un¬ 
fair to regard statements and opinions, thus delivered in 
unpremeditated conversation, os affording a true measure 
either of the judgment, or the information of tho sjicaker. 
They may convey to us an idea of tho general style and 
spirit of his manner of talking, and in that way give no 
some insight into l(is character; hut that is almost their 
only value. As elucidations of the subjects troated of, 
they are oommonly worth.|,e 0 bttle. The pablicatipn of 
^aligerana, accordingly; did not add to the r(ti)iitatiou,«f 
Joseph Scaliger. The multilUrious leaxrwii/nr whiuh be <~ 
had been celebrated was discovered to litw been pretty . 
frequently at ftiult in ^ese extemiwraneous displays; and 
having all the arrogance, with hut Uttle of the genius of his 
fathm, he was thought >n most of. his saQi^.^to have ghon 
ore evidence of a ,jM’'tempor than of a hrilllant wit. The 
iU^cency 'and Uedbaousnoss of some of his jests, atso, 
equalled tbeir dulness. 

The next of the Ana w.bich appeared was the 
being notes (in French) of the oohversationt ofvCftri^id 
du Ferron. It appeared in 1669, in a ICmb. yplumo of jal 
pages, with the following title; Perrmian^ siv.e Exeeijilg 
ex ore*Cardinalis Perrmn: Per FF.PP.i aiid, Kite te 
first i«iblished Sealigetana, tThieh it Hosely rtsetdbted fe 
all respects, bore the impress of PiUotumesuu, at Geniba, 

It IS believed^ however, to have been printed at the Hague; 
and there is po^iu.bt that this bookaUawds sent to thb 
press by teifc.'^oteis, who h:^ obtamed it from Daill^^ 
the same'-mnandr os he had tlte Bealigoi;^^ These-ndtes 
had been raken down by Cbristophe du Puy, dr PutoUnfis, 
the elder brother of Claude, Picnre. Ottd Jocbuos, idreD% 
mentioned; their manuscript bwl behn c<^p^ by Clauite 
Sterran in 1642; and from thiSOopy lJaiUfi had made another 
transoript-in lfifi.), arranging the reniWksIn ulpbabetioal 

order. Metiage, wo may remark, in Part i, 

chap. 86, says, that the edition given by Vossius W*s 
actually published 8$ Rouen. Howwwrt^ this may lie, tn 
the same year, end with w iteilw '^-pagp, tl-.e same 
pente jave the worMk «wth«e «* the«e cellocUons, the 
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Tkua?t^ at remarks .of tl» Preaident do Thou. This son Menc. This collection, too, has had the eonAon 
he hai d«o owamed from pailli!, to whom, like the and ho^ been consider^ to contain litiile or.nothisig 
others, they _ had come through Sarrnn, the notes haviBg of the fame of the great scholiy:, 

been o^nmly taken by one of the Du Puys, hut which Some, of the Am are hmlerstood to he little hettor';itniii 
,®*^* v'* tto^-attoin, Dailld was as much dis- forgeries Uiroughout, Such, few example, is the character' 
Mtisnod with the editions published by Vossius of the the collection entitled Nmtda^na .et Paliniam, or KSr 
Perroniafea and Tnuand, as he had been with that of the markayerBir^larititis noted 4^ from ths ConverfotidA 
SctUiger^a; and he caused both to be reprinted the same (f Qabrki Ndudi and Guy PixtSi, which was firet published 
year at Rouen, as is believed, although the title-page says at Paris, in 1701. In so tor, at least, as Tf audd is concenied, 
at Cmogno. Both of these Ana contain some' curious the jests which are recorded in this work, are pritb^bly nhdut 
wticles, the Pemmiunn particularly ; but mixed with whit as authentic as those recounted in the liawknfs^’f&mpblet, 
IS valuable, are many otliur things wjhich very little deserved so popular iri Scotland, professing to be a coileotioh t« thfe 
to bo recorded; and upon the whole, ne|ther collection can sayings of George-Buchanan, which, Kml if been cmripiled 
be said to come up to the expectation naturally raised by its in Franco, indeed, might possibly have received the tltlo of 
f*tle. , Bucliahanana, and under that pompous designation have 

As publications, however, those Works hail cxtoaonlinary held a very different litomry rank from what it can at present 
success; and the avidity with which they were read, pro- lay claim to. Tlio Stml-Eirremdmam, tlfRt published at ■ 

duced a long succession of similar productions. It was in Amsterdam, in 1702, is lielieved to he, for the most part, 

France, or at least in the French language, that most of uupthcr of those inipositiohs. This collection is singular, as 
the Ana appeared ; and their popularity may he said to having been published during the life-time of tlie person 

have lasted for fully half a century. In a history of from whom it takes its name. St. Evremond lived till the 

French literature, therefore, an account of those collections following year, when he died ,at London, at the age of 92. 
would form an important chapter. In Ibis place wo must He donioil the autbenticity of this work a short lime before 
confine our further notice of them to little more than an* made its appearance, by a letter published in the Ephenie~ 
eimmeratiiiii of those that are best known. ’ ■ ’’‘rides Parisiennes. Its author, or eompiler, was a person of 

One of tbo most valuable of this class of publications, is the name of Charles Cutolcndi,—from whom is also believed 
the Menagima, a. record of the conversations of Menage, to have proceeded a burlesque production, of little talent, 
who was a roan of djigshguisbed wit and talent, as well ns entitled .drfei/iii/MWm, first publishM at Paris, in 1094. 
a great scholar. He died in 1692, and the following year Of the remaining Ana, some of the most fainou.s are the 
llie Mnnagiaria appeared in a 12mi>. volume, bot h at Pari.s Pogffiana, or the Life, Character, Sentences, and Pom Mots 
and Amslordam. The persons by whom the malcriabs were of Poggio (Bracciolini) the Florentine, published at Ani- 
suppliod, and the expense of the imblieatioii defrayed, were sterdam, in 1720, in two volumes, 8vo., by Jame.s Lcnfant, 
his friends Galland, Boivin, Dnbos, Pinson, and De Valoi.s. a proUtstant minister, who (although the Work contained 
The siiine year wa.s publi.sbed a satire upon tbo work and little that had not been before in print) wa.s thought to have 
the individual whom it commemorated, under tlie title of .somewhat disregarded tho decencies of liis profession, in 
Anti-Menngiana — the production of a physician of Blois, giving a new impression of so licentious a miscellany; the 
of the name of Jcaii Bernier, whose pen, however, was not Furetieriana, or Bans Mots of Antoine PuretUre, (author 
a very sharp one. A second velnme of tho Mnnagiana ai t\\c DicHonmdre Unii'ersel ilelnLangueFraneaiseA^ah- 
appeared in 10)94 ; the materials of which w'cre principally lished by tho Sicur Guy-Marais, in UifW!; the Valesiana, or 
contributed by the Ahhe Fayditl and two yoar.s after, a Thoughh (f Adrien de Valois, the Royal Historiographer, 
new addition of the whole was puhlishcd at Amsterdam, published by his son, in 11)9.5 ; t\vs Pithautna, or Cotwersa- 
The original eilition, however, contains several things which tions of Francis Pithou, which had been collected by his 
were suppressed in those that followed. Tho book was re- nephew , and which M. Tci.ssier printed from a copy made 
published at Paris, in 171.5, by Bernard de la Monnoye, by M. La l.'rozc, in the third volume of his additions to the 
accompanied with such copious annotations as increased it lihges e.Ntracted from the writings of M. do Thou, Berlin, 
to tour volumc.s ; and in tho Ibllowing year a new edition of 1704 ; and the Segraisiuna, or Ojiinions of the poet Jean 
the same size appeared at Amsterdam, in which De la Penawt de Segruis, lyliich were taken down by a person 
Monnoye's additions were sepanited from the original, and pbued behind the tapestry in a house which ho frequented, 
pbuaid in the two concluding volumes by themselves. This This book was published hath at Paris and Amsterdam, in. 
i.s the form in which the Mmasomm has since heen printed. 1722, about twenty years after the death of Segrais. So 
Bivy le passes a bigb etilogimn in liis dhqionary upon the many persons still alive, however, wore injuriously men- 
Menaginna, describing it as a nobler monument erected tionod, or allud(.‘d to, in the book, that it was suppressed at 
to the glory of Meimgo, than all the works publi.sbed by Paris almo.st ns soon as it appoared. It is extremely ques- 
himself, learned and able as they generally were. Upon tionable for how much of its malice Segrais is really re- 
the whole, indeed, this is perluips ilie best of the Ana. spon.sible. Voltaire lias characterised it as being of all the 

Another collection of considerable value i.s the Chevrieana, Ana.i the one that best deserves to bo set down in the list of 
which was published by Urbain t'hovreau himself, in two printed lies, and, above all, of lies in whicli tircro is no wit, 
volumes, 12nio., at Paris, in 1597, and again at Amsterdam, But Segrais was a man of true talent, as Voltaire himself, 
m 1700. Along with this may be montioned the Parrha- in bis Age of Louts XdV,, has testified. 
siana, or Pemarhs and Opinions Of Theodore Parrhase, There are also the lial/utmiuna, the. Santoliana, tho 
under which title the well-known criiic,’John le Clere, phb- Cmiringiana, the Launoi.an<u,ihe Varillasiana, the Bor- 
lished, at Amsterdam, in 1699 and 1701, two volumes of Isis boniana, the Chevanmna, tM Sorheriana, tho Sevigniana, 
own lucubrations. In keeping with the name he assumed, tho Longueruana, the Bolceana, the Carpentariana, tho 
which was intended to mean the frank speaker, the Par- Dmatiana, &e. To these may l)e added a few Gorman pro- 
rkasiana contained a form.al defence of several of his own ductions, such as the Taubmariniana, tlie Il'igandinna, 
works, in which ho spoke of them in a manner that would the Schurlsjleitchiana, the Oundlingmna, Of our Kng- 
have come with mme grace from any other of their admirers lish rina, liy far the most celebrated is the Wulpohana, 
than from tho. author himself. Another of tho eollect,ions being a eolleetion of ihe convcrsaliunal remarks ot Horace 
bearing tins title, whicli docs not consist, of conversations Wbilpole, together with a good many fragments copied from 
reported by othei's, but of observations record^ by the indi- his papers, wliioh wa.s first givi:n soon after his death in por- 
vidual himself, is the Buetiana, or on dift'erent tions in the Monthly Magasi ie, and then pnViUsh^, with 

subjects, of the eelehrated Bishop of Avriiiighfe!); which iras large additions, in a separate form. Both in curious iu- 
publishod from his papers at Paris, in 1722, flie year after formation and liveliness of manner, the Waljmlianaxavfhe 
his death, hy the Abbe .loSepIi Thonlier d't)livet: but, favorably compared with the best French publications of tbo 
ollhovigh this collection contains several elaborate and in- same cla^s. (Jnr oUior English Anas, such as the Addi- 
Btnictivo articles, still, deUherately prepared as it was, it soniana, tho Johnsoniana, the Smiftiana, tho Mooriana, 
partakes, in great part, of the frivolity of the olass to which are, most of them, merely collections of anecdotes taken 
It belongs, ft would appear that jwrsons writing under this from the common biographies of the persons to whom they 
title eoneijivod they had a licence to trifle. The Co-ww- refer, or of extracts from their works. 
boniana, also, which Christopher Wolf published at Ham- There are various puhlicatimis, also, both in French and 
burg, in 1710, were transcribed jiy him from Isaac Cusau- English, \vhieh might sceia, from their titles, to belong to 
bon's own note-hook, or Ephemerides, as be had entitled it, the class of Ana, hiit which are really of quite a different 
Which had b^n bequeathed to Hie Bodleian libraisg by his description. It may ho sufficient merely to name a .fewt of 
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lliBSc, smh as, tlio Carihbceam, con/ainwff Letters and 
Jtixserlte'iims, ehieHy irrote by several hamis in the West 
hn'iex, 2 voU., 4to.,‘ Loiidoii,'3 711 ; Hio Joimriana, or the 
IMi of Scraps, (by Saimiol Pat terson,) t2 vols., 6vo., Lon¬ 
don. 1772; the Ammi III tana, or Miscellanies of Poetry, 
Ehqumce, and Kruditiim, 12ino., Paris, 1700) tltc Gas- 
roiitana, acoUeotioi* olbons mots of the Gascons, by M. de 
Montfort, Anistcrvlam, 1708; the Pantalo Phebcana, a sa¬ 
tire on Fonloiicllf ami others, the production of a M. Bel, 
a e junsdior of tlie Parliament of llourdeaux; the Panagumq, 
Pu/inniii'a, a critiiiue by M. de Preniouva), or the book 
ciitiileiT l.es Meeurs, which was written by Francois Vincent 
'iViussaiiit, .Stc. 

On the other hand, there are many works, which, witnout 
bcarioo the iduiracleristic title of such collections, belong 
ill all oilier resptvi.s to the class of tin) Ana. We have 
alre.iilv elimiieriiicl scvcriil jirediictions of the anuonts, 
\vhic!!'iir, of this <lo?.fi-i|iti,)n. One of the earliest and most 
celeliviited of siieh works in modern limes is file Colloiiulu, 
or Tahle Ta'h of hollier, first luiMisheil in German at Eislo- 
hen. in 1 jiid, and aflerwards in l.alin at bh'imelort, in 1571. 
'i'liere is an Enul'sh traiislalion of tliis work, hy Captain 
Heniy Hell, pnbhslual in Hi Vl. Another is Iho Locorum 
Cniittnutri 11,11 ColUrtanea c.r heclionihus ]). Philijyii Mil- 
luncMhonis, published in | ■)l;2, hy .lolin Manlius. There ] 
is also a. voliune, however, puhUslied at Altdorf, in 1 771, hy 
(1. T. Slrolad. with the title of Melanchthoiiinna. Anollier 
verv eehfhrated work of this kind is the lahle'J\ilh of John 
Seltlfn, whieh is staled to ha\o lieen rolleelcd hy Jiiidiard 
Milwai-d, and was lirst piddished in 1158!). But although this 
work Is coiniiionly rcidvoiie!! among the Ana, it is liardly ol 
tliO .same class with iiiosl. oftljo.se that have Iteeri so desig¬ 
nated, containing' as it does btlle or nothing that is aneedo- 
tiral, and consisiiiig •.ihno.st entirely ot maxiiiis which have 
no special refereuce to llie pers'jii liy wdioin they are said to 
have his>n uttered. It has been .said that lliere was in ex¬ 
istence iuiotiier SeUlrniana, or (hiUerlion o/ thi: Conversations 
of Sn/tlim, in Ereiiidi, bciii” a traiislalion lioiii_ an Eiigli.sh 
original eiiliivlv dillereiil ti'oni the 'iahho Calk. I Ins is 
Mentioned ill a curious hook unlilled iMelanses d lh.st.inie. 
td de JJiterufiire revneillis par I)c \ igiietd-Marville, lirst 
published at Kmicn in ) (>!i'.l,wliich has itselt heori cermnunly 
reckoned auiona'vhe Ana, and is one of the niosi v aluahle of 
that class of ptiblicatioiis. It is, iiidceih olten referred to 
under the title of the Marvilliana. Us author was Noel 
Bonaveuture d'Argonne; luit in tiie latest editions it has 
hceii extended to three voh!me.s, the last of which is an addi¬ 
tion to the original work, liy tlie Ahhe Banier, Under this 
head we may also mention tiio dU/ong,..? y/oi/ociV/uf.v of i’aul 
Uolomie.s, fir.st piihlislied in )(w.j. and since repeatedly 
(irimed under the title of Coliime.siatm. And wc iiiight'add 
1.0 liie lisi, prohahly, several scores (.>f works ill both our own 
and other iiinguages, whieli are in like manlier ana in every 
thing except in their titles. Boswell's J.i/e of Johnson, for 
insta’neij, is umlouhtedly the most reimu'kuhle work of this 
description in existence. 

Mr. Smitliey has published a little work in two volumes 
with the title of Onmiana, bc'iiiK a collection of detached 
remarks on a variety of subyects: but the same title had 
l.iecn |ireviously ado|ited in a iTeuc.b piihlieation, of whiidi, 
however, wi- know iiolhiiie 'him-e ttiuii that it is cullod 
Omniathi, on ILtIrnil dcs .Aychim-s dv la Soritite Univei- 
SI Ik dcs Gohe-mouche.s. |iar C. A. Mour.hcreii, son premier 
uide-ihi-canii), I 2nio., Paris, Iktes. It would aiipear to ho 
a hurlesque production. 

One of the vuUiines of the great French work, tlie Enn/- 
ri'ipedie MChudiqiie, hears the title (A Encych.pediana, and 
piolessos to be a collection of every thing that is most cu¬ 
rious and valuable in the dilferimt publications of tliis class, 
'i'lie remarks and anecdotes arc arranged in al[iliabetieal 
order; but there is no reference in general to the sources 
from which they have lieen obtained. Tlie fellowitig works, 
apparently of a .siinilar descrifition, had also ap|ieurorl 
belbrn this; Klin; des Pons Mots, pnni:.ipuie.ment des 

Eivres en Ana, 2 vets., 12mo., Amst., itOl ',,.oxii\ NouveJte 
Bildiolheifue d.? iJilioalnire, d'Ilistoire, cj-ft. QU Choi.v des 
meiUeurs Moreenu.t tires ties .inn, (par Giiillanme Grivel.) 
2 vols., 12nio., Lille et, Paris, I7C5. Wo have in English, 
Selertions from the Preuch Anas, translated, 2 vols,, 12rao., 
Oxford, IT’S”. Noeomplote%»lleet,ion of the Anas has ever 
been jirinted; hut there ateiseyeral partial collections. One 
of the -hest of these is ilui’Sealigerana, Ttmanu, Perroniayq, 
Pithmna, et Colomettmui dv&t Notes par Piofie Des MM- 


soaux, 2 vols., iSipo., Amst., 1740. Anotltor larger colloc 
tion, hut without notes, was printed in 10 vols., 8vn., at 
Amsterdam in 1799, with the title of Ana ; ou Cotteclion de 
Bom Mots, Contes, Pens^es ditachees, &c., des llormnes 
cetchres, iir&es de iUffiirens Reeuidls. This is a complete 
reprint, with short prefaces attached to caoh wtrrk, of the 
P'uretieriana, the Poggiana, the Menagiana, the Marthlii- 
ana, the Carpontariana, the p’absiana, tlie Huetiana, (to 
which is added the Lett re par Huet sur COriginedes Ito 
mans,) the Chevresana, the Sevigniana, and the lioleenna. 

The most complete list of these publications which bus 
appeared, is that givch by Peignot in his Repertoire des 
Bihliographies Bpeiiales, Curieuses, el Jnsiructives, 8vo., 
Paris, 1810, in which 109 titles ending in ana are cnuinc 
Kited. Tliis writer a^wirdly conceives the lenuimUion in 
ryiicstion to be a eorruplioii or contraclion of the word anec- 
if'itii, tho title yifiVii/iriuna, for instance, being, be says, vvlieii 
written properly and at full length, Memiginnecdota, For 
further information ou the sulijc'ct of the Ana. the reader 
may consult tho preface, hy Wolf, to the Casmthoniimn, 
12mo., Ilarahurgh, 4710; tho Nimveaux Memoires d'lh'.s' 
toirc, de Critique, el de Littiratiire, [lar M.l'Ahhc (VAr- 
tigny, 8vo., Ihiri.s, 1 749, tom. 1 . pp. 287, &c., and tom, vii. 
pp. 1, &.C. ; B. G. Struvii Introd actio in Noli dam Pei Lii- 
ierarite, enra Jo. Ck. Eiseheri, 8vo., Franc,, 175.1, p]i. 752 ■ 
71)8; Morhofti Polyhislor, Id), i. cap. xvi.: (Vo//. Plo'lii 
Jntrndiietio in Historiom IJitcranam, perC.H. luingifim, 
4lo., tleiiac, 172S, p)), 54, (kc.: and various other aiillinii! ic.s 
referred to by Peignot. There is a well kmivvu litth' y'-.icin 
by Ijii Moniioyc, in vvliicli lie enuraerates the narm'.s i.u' I in; 
most cclchralcd Ana, published and uiiimblishcd, coiidadiii;: 
with the couplet, 

Mctsir-uriii, BBl tip Uiuft orb chia 

Isp viiut 

The verses may he found in lii.s collected poems, mid also 
in bis edition of llie Mi-nugiunn. In smnetliiiig of the same 
spirit, Voltaire has .said of these colio™eli.':. that v\e arc in¬ 
debted for them for the most, jnirt to tiiosc bookmaker.s wh.i 
live on the fellies of tile dead. 

ANABAI’TISTS, a religious sect. The word, compostal 
of two Greek terms, properly siiiiiillcs tho.se who huyiti/.c a 
sec.ind time, oriiisist n|)on llie necesf liy of a second hapi ism 
ill jicrsons wlauu they admit to their coinviiuiuon. it is 
soinelimes ap))lied to designate tliiit large iiody oi't.'hrishans 
ill our own and other ProlesUint couiitiios, one of whose 
article.* of lioHef is, that hajuism oiighi, only to be adio.nis- 
lercd to adults, and who. liccording'.y, rcliaptize those who 
seek to join them. But lliit; .application of the name is (juito 
unwarranted, and one agaiicst which the comiminily in 
question have alw.ay.s jn-elc.sled. They do not niaiiilaiti tho 
necessity of a new or second hajitisiii, nor are those who 
have been honi and brought iqi in their persuasion ever 
baptized twico. Others, who may have Ijetm previously bap¬ 
tized in iiif.incy, are, indeed, tiaplized oiu'e agjiin when they 
have grow I, up; hill this is done on tlie principle that tlie 
liirmer ceriaiiony was no haplism at all. Baptists is the 
desigiialioii assumed Ijy' those who thus hold the doctrines 
of the non-validity of infant, mid the necessity of adult bap¬ 
tism ; ami iliey will aceordiiigly he properly uolicod under 
that iicad. 

, We are not aware, indeed, that Ihcro has ever been a sect 
vvliich maintained the necessity of twii successive baptisms. 
On the other liand it is ■•(■jftain, that there vveue various sects 
in tile earlier ages of the church which agreed with tlio 
modern Biqitists in allowing no V'alidity except to adult 
haptism. But the eiiillict Anahaptists appears to have been 
fust employ ed to descrthti a laxly of fanatics who made their 
aiipearaiico in Germany soon alter the commencement ot tho 
Heforiiialioii; and although it has been since frequently 
apiilied to other religious bodie.s as being alleged to liaVO 
sprung from these, such a use of it ea,n only be considered 
us one of those imputations with which difl'ereiit sects havo 
been in the habit of assailing each other. 

The Anabaptists were,Am doubt, the growth of the ItO' 
fbrmalion—though Protestant writors have lahnurod hard to 
make it apjiear that such was not the case. They were tho 
ultra-radicals of the Reformation. Munzer, Stnbiicr, ami 
Slorck, who were the first heads and apostles ol tho sect, linil 
nil been disciples ttf Jmtlier; although no person could 
liav'o more earnestlv condemned tliGjr proceedings, tlian did 
that great refurmei;. They first began to preach their 
pixiuliar dootrines in the town of WiUenberg, in Stixiaiy, 
id the yew 1021. In 1025, theif followers, composed almost 
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exclusively of tlio^lawest Tftlible, rose in a general rebellion artificial vanity, and as siicb hatcftil to God. But wkateverv 
againat tlio established authorities throughout that province, on the other hand, they held to be natural, they looked upon 
Suabia, Thuringia, and Franconia. But this insurrection, as harmless or coramendablo. Boccoblt is siatod to have 
wliich it is but fiiir^ to remark was partly of a political urged upon his followers, as in the bigbest degree conducive 
character, and occasioned by the oppression to which the to their spiritual w'elfare, the practice of a liberal polygamy, 
pciisantry‘Were subjected, was soon defeated; and Mun- and to have illustrated and enforeod his doctrine by taking 
sor himself, being taken, was put to death. The novel to himself no fewer than fourteen wive.s. 
notions, however, which Jie had preached, spread as usual I^n- a long time after the events which have been related, 
under porsceutiou : and, some years afterwards, the mischief it was dangerous in Germany and other parts of the eimti- 
broko out again with now fury. In 15.32, a numerous mob nent to profess an atllieveuco to the doctrine of adttlt bap- 
of llie.se fanali(«, conducted by John Multliias, a baker, of tism, tlioao wlio hold that tenet being all most absurdly 
Hacrlcm, and John Bixicoldt, a tailoiS of Leyden, siidilcnly elaasod as belonging to the sect of the Anabaptists of Miin- 
altacked the city of Miinster during the night, and made ster. It has been eommonly said that lu avoidlhoperse- 
iliemselves masters of the place. Their adherents iintue- cution to which they were suhjeoted, the remains of these 
(iialcly iloeked fliither bom all qBgrters; ami elated iiy fanatics in course of lime adopted v.arious new denonii- 
iheir succcs.s, tlie congregated enthusiasts .are stated to liave motions, some congregations calling themselves Mennonitos, 
given themselves up to extravagances far exceeding any - after an eminont leader of the .sect, others Waterlamlians, 
t iiiiig they iiad holbro praet i.sed. Mattiiias mimed Mdn.ster from the iihice of their ju incipal church, others Baptists, &c, 
Mount Zion, and proclaimed liimself its king. Having madly But there is really no proof that any of the eoimuiuiitie.s 
imdertaUi'n, however, altciided with only thirty foilowers, bearing these names had, in„th-i‘ir origin, any eonnexiou 
to uttaek and di.spcrse the I'orees whielueaine to reeover llio whatever with the Miinster insurgents. They were merely 
town, he jierislied, with all who ueeompaiiiod I'.iiu. Jedm of eonlVimided with tliese madmen in winset[uciiee of holding 
Leyden now assumed the royal dignity, and under his eon- ttm doctrine of the invalidity of infant haptism, vvhie.h the 
duct tho mviltitudo is said to have proceeded to wilder ex- Miinster Amiba|:ptists were also said to have preaclual. 

•Cesses than ever. Tlie city, however, was at length recap- Tills aciddental coincidence, iiideeii, was ground of ideuti- 
tured by the tinny which thoBishop had brougbl up against lliaition enougli for the geniiisoV persecution inaformer age, 
it, on the 21lh of .lime, la:!.’); and Boec.'ildt, liavuig ialleri as'it continues to he bir that id' intolerance and ealimmy 
into tho liamls of Uie victors, was soon al'ler executed viitli in tho present. But siieli nii.srepresciitation is really not 
the most torribc cruelties that haired ami revenge eoulil 
dictate. 

Tlio most extravagant tenets, as well as comlnct, have 
Ijeell cominoiily ascii bed to the .'Viiabaiitists of Miinstia'; but 
the accounts of a pruscrila'd sl id, by their (uumiics, it is to 
bit remonibercd. ari‘ scari'oly to bo rceeiveil witli im))b(it | the whole body of beiievers in tlhvistialiily. For furfiier 
credit. The dociriiie wliiidi ga\e oecasion to theivdistinctivr' 1 ini'oraiation on the sulijcet of ibe Mum-tor Aiialiaptists, tlie 
apindhition was one uf the least remarkahle of all Ihiirpoeo- ! rearlor may ho directed l.o Mosheim’s licdcmnaiical Hislnrij, 
liar arlii'le.s uf belie*altliougb limy are said to have iaciil- | secliou iii., jiart il., idiaptor iii., where he will lind the suii- 
cited it with singular emphasis and vehemence, being hi the jject treated w ith great learning, though not in a spirit of 
1,’alnl of declaring that infant Isiptisui yvas an inieiilion of nineh lihorality or oamlour. The principal works relating 
the de\i:. A much more pevriiciims principle whic.ti ti.-'V are lo the .Anabaptists are all referred to in ihiil dissertation, 
accaised of having held, at least in sofar as the i-eace of society A N A'BASLS, the title of a, Greek work, in seven book.s 
w as e.oueerued, wa.s that of llie imw arraiitaldcne.ss of all civil by Xenophon of Atliens, whic.li describes the circumstancea 
government, and tiie emancipation of the faithful from siih- of an expedition imdertaken by tlie younger (.’ynis, H.t:. 401, 
icetion lo e.ither laws or laxe.s. They are also said to have against his tirothcr Artaxerxes, King of Persia. The expo- 
iiiainlaiiied that, among tlie saints, all things ought lobe iu dition is renuirkable as being the first long march of which 
common. Tlieir s|iocnlative tlieology is desc.rilied as having wo possess a detailed aecounl, and also tlie oldest extant do- 
Ik'cii much the same with that wliieli li.'is bi'on, and still is, ennient which gave lo Europeans any twleralily prae.ise notion 
patronised iiy various otlier denominaliona of entluisiasts. uf tho eoiintrios watered liy the UpperTigris and Kuphratos, 
It rested piiiu'i|ially on tlio ilolioii that God made his will Tire array (ifCyrus contained a large body ol' Greek racr- 
kmiwii to them individually by s[iecial inspirations, by eeriaiios, among whom Xonoplioii, at first, held no military 
wav of eiihauciiig the iuipoftanec of w hich they are said rank , he went ajiparerilly as a mere siicctaUir, ami only 
to iiave exprc.sscil lliemsidves wii.h some dogreo almost of took command after the death of most of tho generals, 
contempt ("■ dispuragomont of the written word. Besides Cyrus set out from Sardes (now Sari) 33'’ 3-1' N. hit. 28'^ 
tlie internal iniprcssiotis which they called inspiral ions, they IL long., and uiarc.licd through Asia. Minor to the pa.s.scs in 
bad dreams and visions in w'bicli they put much confidence; Mount Taurus that lead into Cilicia. He next passed 
ami some of tliem conceived themselves lo have the gilt of through Tarsus, along the OnU'of Seaiideroon, and through 
prophecy, whieli they were especially accustomed to exercise the north part of Syria to the Euphrates, which ho cro-ssed 
ill predicting ihc speedy approach of the end of the world, at Thapsaciis, about 3;i°14' N, lal. He then marched S.E. 
Akin to tliese delusions was uiiolher favourite and fuiula- thiough Mesopotamia, crossing the Ara.xes (the Khahoiir); 
mental dogma, that every trae believer iittalned even in this and (inatly lust his life in an engagement with his hrother 
life perfect freedom from sin. This position soon led tlieia on the plains of Cuiiiixa, (the site of which is unknown.) 
a great way. Einding Unit what had coirnnoidy been called about forty miles from Babylon, (now Ilillah,) 32’2S'N. 
sill could not bo altogotlier extirprifed i'rom the bosoms even hit. 4-(° 14' E. long. 

of tho stoi.to.st believers, they found it necessary, in order to From this point eominenced the rctre it, conimonly known 
save the doctrine, to deeinre that coftain things which had as the Retreat of the Ten Thoii.sand. Instead of retiiriiing 
hitherto been doomed eoritrary to the divine law, were not so by the way which they eamo, it was determined, to reacli 
at all, blit in reality either indill'erdut or meritorious. It does some of tlie Greek colonies on the Black Sea. Accoi-dingly 
not appear tlitit they are acewsedof having gone quite to the they crossed tho Tigris; and advancing along the east 
extreme to which the principlo iu question has sometimes liank of this river up the stream, they crossed in sueces- 
Icd, of maintaining generally that the lielicf nf the sinner sion the Diala, and other tributaries of tho Tigris. Tliey 
saiictilied or iieutraiizeil his sin, or, in other'words, tliat an Jiillow'cd tho course of ibisri' er, till they were stopjied alxiut 
act which would luive tieen sinful in another became divested .t?" 20 ' N. hit., by the mountains pressing close on the river, 
of its siiil'ul clmraetcr when committed by a believer. If all and allowing no passage along its banks. They then 
that is stated of them be true, iudoed, they were under no' crossed the mountains, and advanced proliably nearly due 
necessity to resort to this device in order to give a loose to north, btit thek course fVom this point is very uncertain. It 
theii- inclinations, having put down in their list of univer- is probable that the tvnay passed to tho west of Lake Fan, 
sally perniissihle indulgences most of those things to wliich and in its progress it must liave crossed the Morad iw 
tliorc is any violent disposition iu the multitudo of inaiikind. Eastern Euphrates, and that branch of the Araxos «Inch 
Tliey condemned, for instaiicsj, with great severity, all is now the Faz, and igipalliied by Xcnciihon the I’hasis. 
onia’nioiital attire, and some even went the length of object- After enduring much hat^lifl from snow, want of food 
ing to clothing altogether. Boccoldt Tiimseif, in one of and clothing, and the oiipositioh’ of the native trihes, Uie 
Ilia Xits of exaltalionr solemnly promenaded the streets of army at last reaehed Trappjms, how Trehi-soiid, 04 the 
Munsteiy stark naked. The love of dress, they said, was ah Black Sea, in 41° 2' N. lat. 39'^' 2 S.i' E. long. I’rom Tra 
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more rea.somilile than it would lie loi' Roiiuin t atliolic wriler.s, 
,as Some of them have done, to dcscrils; llio l’n)te,stant.s go- 
ncrallv as Ibllovvers of liic priiiciiilcs of John of Leyden, 
iiecaiise they all, in coiinnon with him, reject the authority 
ot'lliol’opo; orlbrtho .lows lo bring a similar charge against 
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p« 2 ^ the Miny n^rohod coast westwank tbr. 

about 100 mile* 0ireot dl[«biiioo5 to C^ora- ' ; ; 

The na^tiva of Xehojihon contains a,statement of iWj 
army’s tnsccheSf Vith some few bpiissioieSi expressed ta 
Persian paT$8wg8, at the rate of thii^ stadia to a f tirasbng.'l 
The following are the distanCesf^ given ihy hinl jn routed ' 
nnmbetst^ ■■ 

Staata,, 

?rbm Ephesus to Cunnxa . . . , , , . IC.DSO 

Prorn’Cttuaxa .to Cotyora (eight mbnihs). , 18,660 


i ■ '.AJN-A . 

N^^*W^^ 8®b®cnn|Cthe order flih in iho SMl^ijMfc 
rA«i«,hr'theiuh!ae}t,iothany ape^^ e^hich a^'^mbliia 
i» odr ’ giirdetis j and the pf»toii<#, :the tints Of whaSh dCb 
gwed at desserts, and thcrt julpe k comtiicady sold W 
shops nnder the namp of tnastlch tind Mb iuntfeitth^, 
Besides these, there ate the CbiUhtMiftditftMtb, which reSera 
ble myrtles, the mango, the fruit of b so deliciods % 
tropical countries, and the Cathm, or Aot^ nut, anaettr 
diura, from ndiidh tiie order takes Sts name. 

The last, Anacai'4ium ocaiclent(xUi, yi a, small treb fbafid 


Xenophon adds the marSl(*of the (Srefek 'auxiliaries froihl 
Ephesus to Sardes (about '50 miles) to the distance from'' 
Sardes to Cunoxa. 

The march may he considered as having terminated at 
Cotyora, as the ariiiy sailed from this place to Sinope, now 
Sinub; their troubles, however, continued till they reached 
Byzantium, ■ now Constantinople, and even beyond that 
point. < 

If wo take the stadia of Xenophon at the rate of ten to 
a mile, an estimate which is above the truth, We llnd the 
whole distance marched to be 6465 English miles, which 
was accomplished in fifteen months, and a large part of it 
through an. unknown raovintamous and Viostile country 
and in an inclement season. Tlio reader will find tho ex¬ 
pedition of the younger Cyrus discussed in the work* of 
Major Rennbi, and tlie various difliculties that occur in the 
narrative of Xenophon explained, os far as means of infor¬ 
mation will allow, with the Major's usual good sense and 
sagacity. [See Xenophon.] 

/fnwam is also the name given by Arrian, who was in 
all things an imitator of Xenophon, to his work in seven 
liooks, in which he describes the campaigns of Alc.xander 
the Great. [See Ahkisn.] 

ANACARDIA'CE/E, or the Cashew tribe, is a natuiul 
order of plants, consisting exclusively of woody plants, 
abounding in an acrid resin, which is easily discovered by 
bruising the leaves, but which is not indicated by its being 
collected in transoai'ciit receptacles in the leaves, as is most 
commonly the case. They are polypetalous dicotyledons, 
with perigynous stamens, a simple, otie-soeded, superior 
fruit, and altcruatc leaves without stipulm. 
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all over the West Indies, wherfritjsjimueh cultivated for tho 


sake of its bunches of fragrant rosy flowers, as well as of its 
fruit. Its stem, if wounded, yiei(ls abundantly a milk, 
which, when inspissated, becomes intensely black and hard, 
besides which, it secretes a gum not Inferior to gum arable. 
The nut is a kidney-shaped body, seated on a large fltsby 
protuberance resembling a peach, or an apple, and being in 
fact, Iho extremely dilated disk or receptacle; thy latter is 
sotuetinjes red, sometime.s w’hite, and is employed by the 
W<!St Indians in various wavs. The nuts contain, in 
ahundance, henoath the (toter shell, theifelack caustic oil ot 
the order, wliicli, when volatilized by hoal^-as happMis in 
the process of roasting, is apt to produce* erysipelas and 
other disagreeable afieetions ip the face of persons standing 
over tl'.e fumes; the kcra^k a well-knoW'n wViolcsomo 
article of food. In tl^'^fost‘;^P«es ititi used as an ingredient 
in puddings, is cnti|ip?lffiw;,fl!lk roasted for thfe purpose ot 
mixiiig wiTO Madeira winc.^TO which it is thought to corn 
municate a jieouliarly aCTeCablo flavour. In this Countiy, 
the Cashew nut never fli^^s, and ^ only he cultivated as 
a tender stove plant. '#■ T. : i*’ 

ANACHARSIS THE YOUNGER. TSoo BAMtuB- 

LEMV.l #. 

AN'ACREON, onCjOf the most famous lyric twets of 
Greece. Little is of li» personal history, '!Go Wps 

horn at Teas, a city orTonitt, ifl Asia' Minor,'Wd was pro¬ 
bably of obscure birth, since the nanw^bhik fitUtcr liriS tiot 
been ascerp^e^,and four pCfrons are thbnti^nfr bySiiidas, 
to Whom ttiW'hhhour has bwh oscri W." Mhdkme DScior, 
on the other 'Iiantl, has epdeovourbd to prove thaf he was a 
.relation of SoI(:^i^d;,^sUtratii, and a descendant of 
Cudrus, aud thh* ^ with the nohliast blood of 

Athens; but it Ims’heen shCwn by Baylc, that the passage 
of Plato, on which she fij|j),d8 this assertion (Chairmide.s, 
,157; od, Stoph.; p. 54, P&tl^’L jinnnot ho made to bCcr 
■such a tdeaning. "iRie exaet itotMs Of hiS hirtli aud death 


^ tho oxtfbme aoritoyof the fumes, which are .p. c. 625, according to CVihton.ii:,;Thc« » ndthing frreeoh-i 
rodiiM Mivuw iolinn^ in many constitutionsi cileable ip these dates, though rather distont| tint* ho 






... , . . .. , |tis»aid' feat be was umvbk to 

iitiy 'feed', exwpt raieinS, from extreme old ajjcj and that 
he wWibt last cbokpd by a grape-stone, but tlvi# at^dute 
bears too, much the' appearance of a pofetical fiction, foanded 
on. the npifurm tenor^ ofhw vritings. He was hold in 
Wgh, eatoan Vvy Polyeratos, tyrant of giimos. and Hip- 
pprehus, son of Plsistratus. tyrint of .Athens, two of tlie 
most''eminent ineh of their ago, Thii lattor, we are told 
hy .I’leto, CUi)mai'chus, 228 fiteph.) sent a fifty?parcd ship 
to bring tlie Teian poet to Athoiis. His old age soems,jto 
have been spent at Alklora in ■ Thrace^ whither the ToiawS'; 
omigrated, and foiinded a new city, when Tens was attache^' 
by the Porsian troops of Cyrus, commanded by Harpagu^ 
(b.c. 038). Some persons have prsi^dedi tiiat an amorous 
connexion existed between Anacreon and iSappho; and there 
arc verses extant, said to have been addressed ,by Anacreon 
to Sappho, and by Sapnho to Anacreon; (Al^benajus, xiii. 
093-0.eii Gasaub.) but tliiginvolvesamanifest anachronism. 
Of ins pertonal character we knpw little; but if his own 
testimony of himself is to be believed, his life was spent in a 
course .of debauchery and drunkenness; •love and wine 
being the only things which he professes to think worth a 
wise man's attention. Athenowis, however, (x. n. 429, ed. 
Casaub.) and Madame Dacior, consider him to nave been 
a man of temperate habits, and regard this garb of im¬ 
morality merely as a poetic assumption. A statue was 
erected at Athens, representing him as a drunken man in 
the net of singingr 

Some of tho odes of Anacreon are written in the Ionic 
dialect, and generally in tlio iambic measure, Suidas says 
that he also wrote Elegiacs; but none of these remain. 
His extant poems are entirely ainBtjftpnd convivial, and 
arc gonerally admitted to afford thewCt specimens extant 
of this kind of composition. As such they have been much 
admired, and very frequently imitated and pran.slated. Few, 
however, have suecdklod in preserving the elegant simplicity 
of Anacreon, who seldom indulges in the forced conceits and 
extravagant prettinesses which so oilmen disfigure the poems 
of his imitators. Some of the ode^&ttributed to him arc 
very deficient in real poetic feeling, afid savour very little 
of the character of that ronK>tc age in which tho writer 
lived. Some also, if we inly judge liUin the language, are 
undoubtedly the prodUbtions of an age long after that of the 
TK>et. Of tlio.se who have attempted to present him in an 
English dress, the most celebrated, and the most successful, 
are Cowley, who tt^gjislated twelve odes, and Moure. But 
the translations of the former should rather he called para- 
phra.scs; and the version of the latter is too much loaded 
with ornament, too .studiously brilliant, to convey an exact 
idea of tho style of his orii^itial. Some pretty snijciinons 
of the poet (including one or two of Cowley's tra^alioms) 
will be found in Merivale's AnihUngy. ^ 

Anacreon was first edited by It. StephCiis, who got posses¬ 
sion of two ntlUuscripts, and published tliem, after carcllil 
collation, in 4to., in 1554. Many learned men at the time 
believed this to be a liteya^ifofgferv, a supposition highly 
honourable to Stephens'{MifS of .(^uelc composition; but 
this notion was dispelled withe'^iSiMver)' of the Vatican 
manuscript. It has been do>i»bted, libwever,i|whclher all 
the odes bearing the iramej.pf Anacreon, though ancient, 
htdong to tliat poef wjl'auw ati^Jfjscher believe the greater 
part o| thenoi, to belohg to nS^brs of miudi later date. 
Tanaquil Fadicr stigmatised the (itin 18th, 2.lrd, 24th, 25th, 
2f,th, ‘2’7lh, 32nd, 39th, 4ist, 50tW51st, 53rd, and 55lh as 
. spurious, cliiofly on the ground, of metrical inaccuracy, and of 
their hoing written in the {^rianjiii^|ead of the Ionian dia¬ 
lect. His dauglitorf hpwevw tim,™lwated Madame Dacier, 
who translated .d^aeroon into rmneh, does not' always think 
him justified in rejoit'uig them. , A doubt has recently been 
suggested tMurivale's Anthology), wbctheivt|fej,poems now 
passing under tUg name of Anacreon are tMle Which were 
extant in the time of Horace, bn ths.g®und that there is 
only oho passage in Horace which Ippears to have heed 
taken from the Grecton lyriat; that beginning ‘ Vito 
hinnuUio me similis, Chlo^'’ (Od. i. 23. 1.) This 

argument, however, docs4iot ii|ipeariconclusivc. 

The-host edition of Ahaerepn, we .todtevc, is by»Mehlhorm, 
Gtogau, 1 8 § 5 ; , the tliird of Fiscti^^. Lips., 1793 ; an#! 
Hrunck's second edition, Strasshprg, I7SC, are also liiohly 
.spoken of. Thorp are many podtet edHious of this author, 
and many remarkaUlC;only for typographipal luxuryj whieh 


, jyft,imed net hem particularise. , 

ANADYR is a river in Siberia, little known, tuid 


prin- 
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cipally remarkahto, foe; being (he onlyooiindetwhlcfHlwof 
the globe, whose' snurees m within the '^S’olar he* 
tween the 88° and fiy^-N.iat. It rjscs in a lake ih Agt 
tango of the Aldan mpimtains, which traverses the'north* 
eastern pxjjrenUty^ of Asio^ and ^tmminatbs in'Gape TVAah . 
hotsh^oi-Nms^ $t3Wit. Thh first third* part bf iti 

course is direotod to’the totttih-i«niA‘ifai*Ou|i 3° 

till; it passes to thw sentn of tho /Pb)^ 'drcle. It theh 
turns Suddenly to the oast, end continues in thil fliicwtion; 
though declminginscnalhty to the south; but (ho jtowbr'part 
of its^Durse lies nearly parallel tia. tho -PoUr eircle,* at tho 
distoifto of about'2i° of its,oastern course it pimaes 

through I.3° ofllong. It falls^to the Bays.^ Artfed^r, ,a 
large gulpli of the Bea of Hatotohatka. ibnhing an sestiitfily 
at its mouth. Tho whole eburse of this river to upwards of 
500 miles.', "i- .... 

The pountry.which is #iyersed.by this river to almost 
entirely covered with rocky, naked, and harren Mils, which 
souietiracs rise to the height of mountains, ^ougn, os it 
seems, they do hot attain thc’line of otomol snow.. Al the 
winter lu^ts about nine months, and all this titoe’the ground, 
to frozen and covered with snow, even the pitolto of tew 
ground along the river are not available to the rearing of 
cattle; and tlie rein-deer and the dog are the only domestio 
animals of the nations which inhSiit this comer of the 
ivorld. The rein-deer in a wild state, is very numerbus, 
distinguished by its spotted skin, end fei-nto the mbst im¬ 
portant object of cliaso with tlie inhabitants. The grentest 
pai't of the population inhabit the country about the mouth 
of the river, and tho small bays in its neighbaurhood. Where 
the great nuraher of fish and marine animals, espaeially of 
morses (Tricherus IlosniantSi L.), affords them llntinant 
food. These people have fixed habitations,' but those who 
live on the produce of their herds of iiein d®cr, and of tlio- 
phase, wander about like the Laplanders. 

The country on the ubrth of the river to inhabited by the 
'A/in/is/icv, who, aocordiVnt to Captain COok, aro not of a 
diniiiiutive size, as was formerly believed, but rather tali, 
well made, and strong. They have defended themsplves 
with valour and suc(;es.s against the Russians, and are not 
obliged to pay a tribute like the other nations of Siberia. 
To the south of the Anadyr, there is another hiMion. tliu 
Korakos, who are neither so tt^l, nor so well made aSdho 
Tshukshos, nor so bravo. They are subject, to tluj Russians, 
and obliged to p'ay an annual tribute. ' (Captain Cook's 
Third Voyage, Gcorgi's Travels, and the Map in Pallas' 
Travels.) ■ . * 

ANAGA'LLIS, a gptius o^the natural order pr>'»toMceiz>, 
among which it is knowh by its fiat, or wheel-sUapcd covol- 
lastjiiitid by its capsule opening into two halves,!# Wlueh the 
upper fits the under like the lid of a box, ' A vefy eommoa 
species is iho pimpernel, or poor man's wcdthef-glass, so 
called because its (lowers generally open at eighjtiu the morn¬ 
ing and close in tho afternoon, and also refose to expand in 
rainy weather. It is a little trailing plant with hriok-red 
(lowers, very idiundant in com fields; it was once thought 
useful in cases of madness, especially suidi as arose from the 
,hito of rabid animals, but it is in ho esteem'kt the present 
day. A tor more, beautiful species to iho anagaUis tenella, 
which grows in the drier parte of marshes, along' with jmi- 
gnietda and drosera; it has delicate fiesh-coteui'ed tlowcrs, 
in the centre of which grows a cone of stamens covered all 
overwith glitterinig transparent hairs; these and its pecu¬ 
liarly nottt apposiyance, entitle it to bo ealjod the queen of 
British wild ttevwii's. One or two foreign species, with large 
hlossoras, are cultivated i'n greenhouses. 

ANAGNI, tho ancient Anagiiia, once the capital of the 
Hcrnici, is now a town of between 5000 and fi 000 inhaintaQts, 
in the Campagnaof Rome, with a bishop's see. It stands on 
a hiU above the valley itf the Sacco, near tho Yin Latina, or 
road leading into the kingdom of Naples by San Gmrntauo, 
in the middle dC a ferrile, agricultural district. It to the 
residence of many noble families, twelve of thi oidest of 
which aro^qlted the twelve stars of. Artogm, having at 
their hoadlro^amiiy'of Caetani, from whimt sprung Pouo 
Boniface VIII., and jthat of ContL which his given tuo 
Church of Rome tbur pontiffs, among •Whom to Innocent III. 
Anagiri otten. Warded 3 popes during the 

troubles of the toiddte. 1(^1 Hero Atexandmi llt/. ox- 
coiTimiinicated Fvedtoftc Barbarossa, and hero the turbu- 
lent and irascible Boni^b® ^ Hr was surprised at^toado 
priaipnor in'ISOd, by the Colonna faction, stirtiulatefil^'Bis 
eUcBiy Hhihp le Bel of France; owing to this aflreit^ tho 



a’na' ■'■"4^'- ■■ #N a’ ' 

(id Hian «oon after diod of -^e£ It lie* 35 tniles east tjy regained, artd<a». ia^teed, toretanvedii^M, 

south of Borne. i. " ' 

A'NAORAS^ sigiiiiflesa nowwordforasedoatoftbeletters. ea^j^. Ahe use of these requires the gfreatest cifeumT 
of any fiven'W«d6y the iproccs^ of wtitiiig them oyer again,' speetipn.lBr, till we have removed the cause of-the disease, 
asthe term ilfitmly signifies, or plicitigtheih in a new order", they can rarely he of servteo; cat tto contrary, they often 
Siimetirfios the anagram is formedOtat Of tip'or mmo wordj, do harm. .* -.y 

and it ihay he Itself always cither one Word ot^soverel. _Some We have above pointed out the.oenmetfeion between the 
traces of this species of trWihg’ have Jjaen detected in the state of the digesti^Wnctions and tlie energy of the other 
Writings of tlie autients; buttlte taste'for it doc.s pot seem functions, a»d liiWliB^rtsnt to bear injhind"that anything 
to hjive Spread much among the !(3reeks or Romans. Although loading and oppressing the stomach aha how<d»: will lessen 
instanco.s of the use of the tmagraw for various punwees thp tone of the system, diminish the disposition for exertion, 
may have.beon discovered of apjearlier date, tho artlllfe ap- , ®d clog alike the action of mind and body; A judioioiis 
pears to have.first become fiWtlionaUe in> ntodern lith'tathtS Practitioner will here give, acrairding to circumstances; an 
in the ea^ly pett, or towards the middle, of the sixteontlr Semetic or a purgetiy^^d TCSeat thjs last for thr» or four 
century. Many authors, instead Of putting their names oil days successively r ie^l^cimoh as these act well, the lan^ 
tho title-pagea of their works,, have, with an affectation of girn- apd lhtRessnes# disappear, the mind resumes its 
modesty, used the anagrams of jfcir names. At one time wonted hctiyplE, .for the woud had obscured tho 

also the anagram was much made u^ of hy^l^thematicians iBcntal luchlfe. is dissipated, and all again is Onerf^, clas- 
in anuounciiig discoveries, the credit or property of which ticity, and strehgtli. An unskilful practitioner, and still 
they wished to secure to themselves without rovenling the more frequently the patent or bis friends, would recom- 
secret in which they consisted. Huyglion.s, Galileo, and mend some stimulant, a little brandy, or seme hitters. Under 
Newton, intimated several of Iheii discoveries in'Hhis way. tho intluoncoof whiidi till the symptoms become aggravated. 
(See the Life of Galileo in (he Library of Useful Knowledge, It is a still worse cajje when the debility ■which occurs at the 
chap, viii.) commencementof fevers, particularly ague and typhus, is so 

ANALEPTICS, from a Greek verb wbich signifies to treated, thougb tliis is not so common an ovicurrenco. A 
ravtore, comprise ail the means, whether niedirines, diet, or state of great irritation (morbid sensilalitv), or subacute 
regimen, which are j^enorally employed to restore tile vigour iiifiamniafioii of the mucous or inner membrane of the 
of the system,wheh it has fallen below tho henfthy standard, stomach, is a frequent condition of that ewgan with the in- 
eithcr from previous disease or any other cause- The term liabUants of towns, particularly among merchants and 
analeptio was forinerly applied indiscriminately to any others engaged in csteiisive busineas which eiigros.scs their 
nieiiieine which increased the powers of tho system, whether whole attention, giVhig rise to much anxiety and leaving 
it hclopiged to the class of stimulants or to tho class of little time for oxein^j^pr food at proper tiriics. The employ- 
tonics; hut as the progress of (;homi.stry, anatomy, and phy- nicnt liero of toilioi^^the fir.si. irisfatice, will only convert a 
Eiology has enabled us to recognize a difforenco in the cho- manageable case into a difficult and serious one. It is, 
niical eomposilion of members of these two classes of nicdi- thereloro, rather in the stage of convalescence from actilo 
ciiial agents, as well as in their manner of acting upon the disease that tonic.3 are required, luid a.s a sequence to other 
human frame, we propose to limit the application of the medicines, than articles to be employed in the conlmeiicc- 
word to the latter of them, or to tonics, reserving the consi- ment, if we except some afleetions of iho nervous system, 
deration of the other till wo come to the word stimulant. ,, We need not enter into details respecting the partieular 
The following brief explanation of their effect.s will suffice action of tonics upoq, each set of organs of the body, as it 
to justify this proceeding. Stimulants act primarily on the may ho Stated gencrully tlip.t they all, sooner or later, 
7 iej-vous system, while Ionics act primarily on.’the muscles begin to, execute their iiuicljons. nipie vigorously, tho 
atid bloM-vessels. StimuUnts vender the tudvements more stomaeh'first feeling the hencfiSfal^flccts. lint this state 
frpqueul; tonics render titem stronger. Stimulants, as vvo of improved action follows their use t/.c., w hen they are 
see with wine, exhaust the excitability ; tonic.s, within a ccr- modicinal or material tonic.s) only f|ra» lime; for their eon- 
tain limit, maintain it. The action of tho one is immediate tinned employuumt leaves the stom-iW jp a state of dehilitv, 
and transitor 3 ', that of tlie other is slew and progressive, but perhaps greater than at Hr.sl-a factee^ which we should 
more perraanenti as is the .casftdliigB Cinchona bark, or ncverlo.se siglit. ’i’licso icrvairks will, vyo liu.st, induco%ll 
foial. To take an example from tiplteirccta on the stomach, to observe caution hoiii ip. taking upovi^ Ihem.sidves to vise 
excitants quicken the digestion, as we see with capia|^m the article^ termed analeptic.s merely*'fbeeiuiso they ii'cl 
or cayenne pepper, which we take with articles dillicuft to weak, without knowing wliat Is t)ic cause of tiin weakness, 
digest, as salmoti; while tonics render the digestion more or in ufging their friends m have recourse to them at tlie 
perfect, as occurs when we use cinchona in convale,3cence commencement ofidiseasc,^ even wliew it is subsiding, as 
from disc,iso. Though the most perceptihlfi cflect of tonics morn relajiscs are occasioned by a premature .emidoymmit of 
be upon the muscular system, as it is by a display of its Ionics, whether medicinal or tKeletic, than by all other causes 
powers that wo judge of strength, yet the whole system feels coinbinod. . 

the benefit of them when appropriately administered. Every It j.s impossible to cnuraeyaj|e here,’ftfid give directions 
person knows that he oau, at one time, lift a weight with for tho u.se of, all tlpl’ifintdeptksi, comprisiijg, ^ they do, 
ease which, at another time, he cannot move hut with miidiciues,. food, andt’^^imsn. The motbeinos Ire either 

cully and exertion. In the former case, he is pronounced from the rnwgral or vegelahle kingdoms : when the former, 
stmn/^; in the latter, teenk. they are chiewy pi-epawititmsf^tlKJ iinetals, as the salts oj.‘ 

The nature of tlie muscular fibre need not be discuseed iron and llowers of zinej^^ of jafte) ; from thA latter, 
here; it is enough for us to remark, that to execute its they are invaiiahly bitl<sS^imhstane&, as Clfichoi^hark, 
functions properly, it must las in a cerM^.«tata of tension, Calumba, quassia, cha^mile, &c. The analeptic meiuis 
that it in,ay be possessed ofi sufficient'i^l^ieify. A enrd vi'hich fall tindorthe he^of regimen are,bathing, exercise, 
proceeding from a fixed point cannot inttuonce a moveable and the diversion of tte mind, 

iiody till it be drawn tight; So.a musejo cannot raise a limb The employment <IHy|raie^fceswiH ho stated'under the 

unless it possess tacortain degree of lightness. The diffe- diseases to which the.y'lml^fR; bathing will "he tjeatai., 
rence of tlie power of muscles varies greatly, according to of under that head j it is, fhci:e||>re, on^ Wpon the last two 
the state of health or disease of file individual. If a musoW means that we will make any t^marks lm«s. 
he taken from an animal in good heuth,it will riot only bear An eXaixi^a^n of the human frame demonstrates that 
a greater weight than the same muscle taken from an nni- it w'as intendOT^to motion, alternatito with repose, rind not 
mal whicli has long been sick, but the formmt will be many for a state of ab^frakquieKCiice. Nor is the mind, which 
days before it goes to decay and allows the weight to dntp, is furnished with s^Bany faculties and provided with so 
■while the latter will decay very speedily. many organs iff sea3R Vhiitj| serve to connect 4t With the 

To maintain the. muscular fibres in this eoitfiition, a due external world, less calctffSItd for active exertion. Any 
supply of . Mood and of nervous onCrgy is requisite. The, |tteng>t to contmvene ffho llp^ of nature which, efijoiris a 
sources of theso are in a healthful and vigorous digestioi^ &asonablox*xerciso of .mind and body, brings Oipunishment 
and as this HUErily goes on when the sydj^ is much disor-^ pponthe indifidnal'^fhemind wbich he allows to he inao- 
dered, oy suffering . under general omsidBrablo local tive loses the capacity for exertiorir when rcfiuiiwd, ami the 
disease, scareelyjaHymorlad S'ttSen, or even tho natural ex- body becomes a prey tif'fiisMSo in seipe shajie oKfottn, Tl» 
ercisMlIf inuid or bony, if pushed to an extreme, can coritlW action of tlie muscles it'iwttessaif^^^^^ aid hi ciroulatihg the 
glte^^lheut producing deoUity. Tonies ore, soonel or later> blood tmdiispompfotirig the process of digesfioU) as p| . 
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bowds. ythetoUbt 
Bitldsdes ore not «»^s«d, the bl&d, instead of teadiin§ the 
BUFlhce and the extreme vessels, aecumulates ih|the iargo 
internal trunks, leaving the skin dry and bloodlel', as seen 
in young .chlorotic females, who, instead of appearing 
buoyant witli life in evMw limb, are as pale, and almost as 
inaniniate, as a statno. IJisordois Ofllte nervous system, as 
hysteria* likewise show themselvos. ' ThSse states can only 
be warded off by regular exercise. ^llS ■'losing generation 
would be much benMted, if Instruetibn yiii any branch Of 
natiwal history formed a part of tltoir education; youttg 
persons would then be furnished, with motives for takr«g| 
exercise out of doors—to tho matiifest advantage of tiiel 
figure of the body and the lciidOncie|&' the mind. This is 
well explained and enforced in a lAhi^p; 101) to a smalt 
work called Bo/ontoaf'Geogmp/fyt huhlished by Uelfe, 
Cornliill. 

Where older people have neglected exereisej it is mor# 
didicult to find means to induce thorn to resume its use; 
but some such device as the followhic may be tried: ‘ OgUl, 
a Voluptuary, who could be managed but with ditticidty by 
his physician, on finding liimsclf extremely ill from indo¬ 
lence and intemperance, reijucsted advieg)—“ Eat a basilisk 
stowed in rose-water," replied tho physieiiin. In vain did 
the slaves search for a banlisk, vintil tliey mot with Zadig, 
who, opproacliing Ogul, exclaimed, “Behold tliat wbieh 
thou desirestl But, my lord," continued he, “it is not 
to be eaten; nil it*virtues must enter thvougli thy pores; I 
have, tliejeforo, inclosed it in a little ball, blown u[), and 
covered with a fine skin; thou nmst strike tliis Iml! with 
all thy wight, and 1 must strike it hack again, for a cou- 
Bidurablo time, and by observing this rogtocn and taking no 
other drink than rose-water for a fcawStys, thou wilt see 
and acknowledge the effect of my art." The first day Ogul 
was out of breath, and thought he should have died of 
fatigue ; the second ho tvas less fatigued, and slept better ; 
in eight days lie recovered all his strength; Zadigtlien sifid 
III him, “ There is no such thing in nature as a basilisk 1 
but Mom hast taken exercise anil been temperate, and hast, 
therefore, rceueered thy health ! " „ 

The Indian ruliber, nr caontcliouc balls will ho found as 
useful for thoseconfined by the weather within doors,during 
the winter months, as tpo biill of Zadig. 

It is possildc to fatigue the body beyond a proper point, 
in which case repo.se beopmes necessary ; but tins is a rare 
occurrence eonipared.j.wini the iiistauccs where the mind is 
Blrctehed beyond its Irtrtural power to bear by the ambitious 
stndbnt, the covetous and care-worn merchant, or the ad- 
vonturev in political life. If, in consequence of Inrig-con- 
tinued exertion, thelbslance of the mind bo not already lost, 
abstraction from bis books liir the one, and a witWr^wing 
from their pui-suits for the others,'' tVilli cliange of scene and 
occupation, must he enjoined: by doing this bci'oro it is too 
late, each may, in time, i-etiiru to his usual station, to bo 
u-seful in his sphere to himself ind others, and may still be 
pormittod to enjoy-4lin greatest of , earthly blessings,—a 
sound mind in a bcMtl^ ' 

ANALOl^Y is the similwlfy of fittes or relations. A 
ratio, or relation, means that two ohjeofo (whiclurre oalled 
Ike tettns of the ratio) m-n considered together reference 
clSbher to some quality which have in eomraon, or to 
some manner in wliieWa^e has^it^^tod the other. Tims, 
two thii%s stand m a ceiftfini" relation to each other 
in respect of their quantity, mugnjkude, shape, colour, 
strength, height, &o.; in wliich oaserxhe subject of cwmpa- 
rison is common to Iwth, and toloiigs t^itbom to a greater or 
less amount. I'hus, when i^Kgay'^m^ne thing is larger, 
taitor, thicUor, smaller, darki^ iitKrfi ®iutiftil, more lasting, 
more desirable, imN%fonnid|b,k!, inore’ptobable, S^. than 
another, W'e mean tliit each (ipie pairs in queAionTmying 
iucoiumon the quality re&rrod to, the f(»tig».,aieB it in a 
greater degree tnaw thistSattor. .These,might lie 
railed Wtlfos of degree, differ altog^thet 4|PP'the other claatj, 
Whieh inOludes all those r6lationssrisig|j^,from^tlie taaimet 
In which one term of the ratig Idt.ntteetod the other, or is 
necessarily connected with ft, eifl n<^ from any attrtliUte 
which they possess in common. 1 thus, Wo may siieak oftlm 
relation of God and man. Of tlvfi relatiimpf men as mem- ’ 
hers of the same pollliical society or ^06'difthrent political 
sadetles, of the relation ofabird to-it^g, of a tree to its 
ftuit, &n.; in which ihstanees some h^dOno by one to Hm 
Other-party, or by ^th tocip»wlly. ersomo;iidluahce which 
term the other, ‘is Bigmfibd, uad notl 


kny ^ualtV or ottHbiito cekfitnon <0 both. % «osdB'||pto» ' 
the Ikttra kihd -thete srg words which ex|ir^«Bb1>'^tllirtfi ^ 
the ratio in' Ihe tdatwnj and, iherefote, tlibW 

mutually imply «aeh other, 'Stotts ytre, for exan^O, 
a'nd child,'4ebt(»> and oreditiw,'agent tmd prinript^. Ibswif.-. 
at)d lessee, &c. iiiithese’fa^ses it is impOSsiifie td cotp*,' 
oeivc thebne Withmtt oonoc|ying the other term, the latter 1 
might be called ra/t'dt of as .distinguished tern - 

those latins in Vliieh a rampurison is mode of eualhiea cx- 
isting indepondeutly in the things compared. ^rexatd|ile, 
there Wtnot bo a husband.wituoUt a wifo, or subjects witb- 
mut a,f|n’eTeigu, ,nor is there apy quality which a husband 
pas, as husband, independent of the wife, or (he sovereign 
is Sovereign ind«peitdeutef |he subject; but although thcri 
cannot be a short man ot^a tall man without a man of 
middle size, yet the height of the short or tall min is an 
absuVitequantity,andinde]An4ento|thoeoWipari8oh. Intlie 
cases of a cOJjt'wai property,*fll: ratfos qf afi^rfe, there, ar* 
words which denote the reldUoh of one' term to the other, 
as lowness, beijght, depth, and Consequently imply boi^ 
terms of tho ratio; but there is no word vyhieh exffesSes thi 
term of tile ratio itself as in the case of ratios of Vtnfdt- 
cation. (See Locke, On the Understanding, ii. e. 25,) 

Wben two ratios are compared, that is,when it is af¬ 
firmed that the relation of two things is like the relation of 
two other things, the two ratios together form an.aniriogy, 
and each pair of the corresponding terms^bf-lliB two ratios 
i.s analogous. Tlius, the bai-k stands in a similaifToiatiin to 
a tree as tlio skin to an animal ; and consequeUtly the one * 
bears an analogy to the other: so the feathers of it bini are 
analogous to tlie hair of a quadruped, tlie admiral of aileet is 
analogous to the general of an army. Of this nature^o all 
fables and parables, in wbicb the circumstances of the per¬ 
son to whom the lesson is addressed arc iilustrated Ity a pa¬ 
rallel case, that is, hy supposing a rolation siniiliir to that 
ill which he is placed. Thus the case of o man who affects 
to de.spisc what is out of his reach, is vividly portra)'ed by 
the fable of the Fo.x and the Grapes; and so in other cases: 
the parables of Holy Writ are instances of a similar mode of 
iustruetiou, only the examples are not, its in fables, chosen 
among 'rnitional animals. [See Fahlx.] Tlio same is 
tho principle •‘of griunmatical and etymological analogy: 
thus, if to give is eonjug.itecl I gk>e, thou givest, f>e gwe/f,, 
to live would bo conjugated Tlivefthou livest, he lives; the 
inflexions of the verbs standing in a like relation to each. 

So the verb rattle is derived from to rate, as prattle from 
to prate, and hobble fronj. /i| Aoyi .• little is derived from tho 
old word litc, os mych&[ij^ 0 iyekle from much, &c. Thus, 
Itinghj is to king, as royalty tho Fronch my, and regal to 
the i&tin re.r, or rajJier to the root reg, wliioh two latter 
substantives have not been naturalized in English. Tim 
formation and derolopment of language proceed alrnost ex¬ 
clusively on this priimiple. 

From wbat has been said it is evident, 1. That in an ana¬ 
logy there must be two ratios, and consequently, four terms 
or objects of compatiSou; and 2. That there is no connexion 
between resemblance aivd analogy, and that things may be 
iiiudpgims 'without being similar, and rimilar without being 
anwogous. 1. With regard to the firat of those propose 
tions, it should, however-, bo observed that, aUhongh there 
must lie four terms, it is not itecessary that all tire four 
terms should bo different. If tnere was such a necessity, 
one of the chief tlsrapf analogy, ns an eiigme of argument 
and discovery of would bo ilostrojea. All that is re¬ 
quired is, that theS^iouId be two distinct ratios; of what 
terras those ratios may consist is^jindiffei-ent. Tims, in the 
case of brothnm, the parents ar%in an analognus situation ill 
respect of each byother : %o the grandfatltet is to the son 
: as the son is to the grandson. In such caKo.< as these, bof-h 
tbil relations are known :ifreqisenUy,. bowover, tlie relation 
in' which one tiring stands to another being known enatifos 
us to discover, witjr greater or less certainly, the rolatlen 
Which nre srimething bears to something ehffe, which is un¬ 
known. Thus the moral goverirnient of''^ftrkihd hy tho 
Deity, nr thisi^ld, furnishes u. means qf eotijecturing liis 
religiouB govertrmtmt, both'^ this world and the riext, inde¬ 
pendently of a Divine Ilevetatron. So the-past conduct 
^^’^rfermanoes o|^a natrcuti a goVenurieiit, a mirrister, a 

^ • llisre.aie ronifi wonti'^wA to AoiWta foe niate of one of tlic tSrms (Sf. s 
Mftio of imtiiIioatIunMiaCQtlw rtllltiniidffslruytMl: t.lius. v'rfjttifMntobAa 
fth wbii ww 0BCt( IVifc, tftphan, u cbiUl wluw.-, ialhri* ii 

$6]9;^lmCs the 4vnotiai<i M V(.4atioR nr^ >i||f 
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f enerali a lawyer, an aR;hi^t,w pdnter,^ poet, a iwee 1 iorM>: 

10., affoard iflatoriids fof JiiffinsFhat ^ fttttoiw 
conduct or pierfortiiittnoes mAmc sinilar ciKannstanoes. It 
is to tliis most important use of analog tiiat JQuintiliaii 
refers, when bo^says tliat its purpose is fo.'m^over what is 
-unkhoam' J^,what is known, to ptpve r^at^ts iinocrtain liy 
whaf is Cemin. : i*' 

S.^RcseraBlanco hoing; the "similarity nf some seniflile, 
outi^ty, os form, colour,TaStei smell, or sound, it has evi- 
■ don.ti^ ho connoxien with analogy; and if things analogous 
happen to reshmble one another, their resemhlaiice is a mere 
accidoutVftiilepehdent of their ahnlogy, Tims, two^jpothPrs 
may resemble pimh otlier ; but they might equally m|(pnbl% 
each qth^ wiiliout hcing brothers, and would be equ|ll^ 
hrothetS H they did not resemble each other. Tlie confusion 
of analogy resemblance is, howovet, of very frequent 
occurrence, at)!i numerous examples of it might be cited. 
It is, we beliCTm^he opinion of wveral commentators on the 
New Testament, tiiat, in the passage of St. Matthew where; 
the Holy'Ghost is stated to bate descended * as a dove,’ it 
is meant, ;iiot that the Hply Ghost descended in the foim of 
a dove, but that the Holy Ghost descended as a dove de- 
seonds. In a similar manner, Homer says that Apollo and 
MinpriU sat, like birds, on the branches of a tree near the 
Seman gate of Troy j by which he meant, as birds sit on the 
branches,'so ^i^ tne god and goddess; but Pope, in bis 
-tronslatidn, .represents them as undergoing a change of 
form, and assiiiming the appearance of birds. 

The above Samples may serve to illustrate an error of 
frequent bccnrrenco in the use of the argument fram ana¬ 
logy/ As, in the instances just cited, the similitudo is ex¬ 
tended’beyond its proper limits, and it is supposed that 
because the two olqects are like each other in one respect, 
they arc like h\ all; so the uimlogy between two things is 
Sometimes pressed beyond its just applied tion, and is carried 
out. of the hounds of the relation, in virtue bilwhieh Jhe 
comparison was made. Thus the injunction to be ‘ os Wise 
as serpents and htu’niless as’ doves,' d6c.s not reconimend to 
our imitation either the envenomed termuly of the one, or 
tlie holjdess timidity Of the other animal. Two false anulo- 
gios may be mentioned ivhieh at one time had a powerful in- 
tluehce on political dise.ussions, nor are even j^iow quite cx- 
jiloded, vis’, that the oxistenee of the huTnan race, and the 
aitistenec of nations, aiH’^alogous to tho life of a single 
■iekan. For some purpose.s these two relations might doubt¬ 
less be compared; but when it is argued that a nation will 
pass through a series of changes Gorresponding to the cbild- 
noOd, nianhood, and old age of a^Mto hUmari being, or that 
the early* state of mankind was ^PP«e innocence and siTti- 
plicity « an infant, the comparjjjjSftJs unwarra^to. Wrested 
outmf thc range of its proper applfcalion. of 

the corruption of a nation by luxury appear*'had a 
like origin; for mngle itulmduah may bo, ftSid’often tire, 
depraved by a suddqp change from poverty to riChCs;' Iriit 
the process by which a nari'Ow enriches itself, is a mark of 
habits very different from vicious indulgence and effemi¬ 
nate indolence. : 'f 

All analogical comparisons are made l*y means ot abstrac¬ 
tion ; a certain attribute ■belonging to each :of tWO oljitocts 
is considered separately from all the Other atfribute.s wwcli 
those objects may posse.ss, and a cortpM’Lson is instituted 
l^tweeii them in respect oj that common atfribute. Thus, 
the analogy between the skin of an animal ahd tho hSrk of 
a treis nirises from our IgaVirtg out of out consideration all 
those’circtimstenccs in which they* di^V such as their co¬ 
lour; cohs'isteney, animatiOh, iien.sibiUt^; and paying 
attention only to rite use wf ieaeh, as riio outward cotd-ing, 
in owe ease. Of .the body aridTOrnhs of the organised being, 
and in tho-'qtbifr, as the outwafd covering of the tooody 
matter of thC^rqe. [See ABSTnxctHvx,] H by toJ^c 
process (ff itostrUction, that an extended and vtigne meahiiig 
is given to many gentoal terms, particularfy those belonging 
to the moral scieitces; and in this manne^they are^apptied 
to objects to -whit^dhey are only anctlogom, and which they, 
Sdo •not property designate. Thus a/fliw, itvHsoriginaVand 
Btrict sense, is a general command of ono ‘nitiDin(l' being to 
-anttriior: but as oiiu of the effeow of such a command is to 
pwdttBg n’uriiformity of conduct in the persOn or poi*Onqy|® 
whom to^mand is addressed, thrttord has lieen hulHm 
IMtOd to iillnitoiito ■ObjOcts in which wire is a un'iforrnit^iff 
pihmBHnemq andtoittmugh ^ro » no command .neceivcid, 
rip ^mmand^ eivtet «qd wo. iritelligenoe to work upon, we‘ yet 
"t wf' the ■HrtiM wbiwi regulate the motion of matter,' the 




the Moaona, the dp'oeggiy^heat and'b^il, mid 
mher jphyaieal df^grimoati'tohieh fOhpW in a contSm 
tiofii pf darispto wbet. In ihe nrgper cliaroctoriatics 

<rf a ia-w^Ing tiegiected,''one (ffito rations is alpnc.opn* 
sidered ; 'bttd' hence, the analpgi,^ applicatlqn just romt- 
tfonod. ^^Wlien aii^ an implientmn is piade, jjot from' a 
vhgne o^acourate use of language,'hdt from a desire to 
ddd beauty or energy to the expiessipn by the transior of 
woi-ds, this fraiisfer, and sometimes the transferiped word 
itself, is called. a med^hor. Thus when S^^speare repre 
splits Macbelli as saying of iliunean that '* 

HLs Tirtfiw 

TIk? (liUitttixtiotv uHito 

lie tneans that Dan(||^s viidites Will arrest the public at 
tentkm as forcibly aSi lire sonrid of' toumpets. Ihe analt^ 
is obtained^ refonririg the two Objects compared to the 
jteiieral'cla# of things which”instantly attract rini'iiemal 
motiee. [See MxTAPHOn.] ■ ■ 

The Word proportion 'pw^i]y signifies an nnall^ .of 
quantities or mUgnitudesv Os a proportion Of niimbeto, lines, 
surfaces, &<•.. In popular usage, however, proporifiort 'is 
commonly made synonymous with ratio, as when we speak 
of the proportion of deaths to birtlis, the progiortion of wages 
to profits, the proportion of convirtions to commitineiits, &o. 
Sometimes also it is used for portion, as when we speak of 
a large proportiou, a small pixiportion, a fair proportion ; in 
this case, however, a ratio is meant, as the part is consi- 
dereil as hearing a certain relation to the whole. On the 
subject of Analogy, see Ari.stotle's Poetic, c. 21 ; Phetoric, 

I). ii. e. 2; Hist. An. 1. e. 1 ; Coplestone in the Appendix to 
IVhately s f7Ae/orto; Whately* Rhet. part i. e. 2. s. 15. 

ANA'],YiSPSA^reek Word, signifying literally the act 
of unloosing at im^ng ; its Opiiosite is sy«tde.«>, which is 
the act to' putting together. The inwlern meaning of the 
term analysis; is the process by which facts, results, or reason¬ 
ings aro separated into their simple' and component parts, 
oP'by means of which a simple truth is obtained, when given 
in a mofe complicated form; so that, in its most general 
*eii.se, the greatest part of human knowledge consists in the 
results of analysis, »It is, houtever, fbr riic most part applied 
in a more particular manner to the methods employed in tli^e 
btall(•.[^q^' Of inquiry, which most strikingly exhibit direct 
analysis; vix., Matliematics and lil^tural pliilosOphy, parti¬ 
cularly chemistry. By a very incorrect ftiisnumer, algebra, 
tho differential calculus. See., hav«i|{||en called by the gene¬ 
ral name of ahqiysis, in opposition,'to synthesis, but to 
geometry, im^bich latter science sywlhetic.al raethods are 
most usually applied. This perversion of the term prevails 
on tire Continent to such an extent, that it must always be 
taken for granted, that ‘ stad™ for the algebraical 

braiicltosof pure mathematic^. In tliis sense it is again sub- 
divideil into ‘ nlgebriiicaj analysis' and ‘ infinitesimal ana¬ 
lysis,' the latter iiiclitdii^ the tliixional’'or differential; ciil- 
c.iiliis. And by ‘ geometrical analysis ’ iw frequently im 
domtoodthe application of^lgebra to geometry. It MUst, 
however^ lie remarked,- that t% e.xa^acicnces have appro 
priated this word, simply Ireca^ inqpte branchcs’of knoW 
ledge the use of anAkiB has'Wen made rirest^nsjptououa- 
Confinito oursd^s to •thowprimitive meffiitig of the 
tenri, it ijmivibii.S that.: all discovery must bo entirely eiihto 
the work dranalysis or pft^iaaent f and thgt, thete^, 
goometrioal analysis mM^ as (d^'iis geomCfiyto, NevCf- 
tbelcss this diies not apticffi^froift til* earliest, treatidw. The 
work of Euclid is Btriofly synthetical, - Instead of taking tho 
proposition asserted, toul examining/it'hy ritoaniB of 'Re¬ 
ceding Ropositions. ariffin 'the mean:time asshtnitrg it to 
be true, in oitlor m^pwrtaiii^hmiiR the results deduceil 
from it agreo or disagrae with tohat has'-beteri altqiidy 
proved.^Euclid ftrA enuiicsjte the pc^nfiWhich he .toeaiis to 
cstfblish, and tlieh ptoeeedi^ put together rite torisidBra- 
tions by •ihi^;#is demotistmtei'leavirig-the leaitieT nb- 
riiitig to do hfcto |udge.of ' tlwd|toto- o» mltohood’wVeitoh 
argiimcnt us ttMlIs, W(lhout‘taH% iflSo consid^wa€6h’the 
mothods'by iSthiotoifcevarguinerits't^toselveS were'flipst ob¬ 
tained. 'mB is l^iilltOTl ^dpKliermeriidd ' 
whaf has alrcady'ih*en^®»dPrre(h'’ f^^^ owh 

■ohlylteoanto h neglwtetorlriwXlbieb diflieHlt kod^ 

ing consideratioiip,. and idiows o/^e sphjpi^ hemg' bnAan 
up into paHaottowbioh are easily Ilpht at orie time, but 
because there isV te rejility, rio wffeotto general and eertdhk 
method of apidydls-^Wrih can ^ .mage Obvious to . 

ginner. In attompiing the of a i»W.*p»(«0teri_ — 
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Ijefirst trjf ^hose foetus' 
, tfiw ^WJR iSocepssftu in prsosdiiig’ cases, has no 
. ttieiuts ^ iMnmhg 'himself befmh^d'which jriU he snc'' 
eeasfid;' The chemist is simflady cifcanisisnoefi^ Iiet a 
T^w Btihsfishoa, or one supjio^fi to w jntch, hsvpiesfni^ to 
^i¥?» fitrth. it'hich he is required to . fin4 out wfethor St is 
atreaqjr 'httcwn. Orif no^, orwlmt it is composed.; No pffeo- 
ti^e a^ljrsis can qommence without requmng the tesults of 
Sn his previdiu knowledge, for he pvust have some method 
of rocognisi^ each and eve^ substance: with’which he is 
acquainted, previously to ptohounoing whether or not that 
under consideration is ono 'of tb^n^ lie must then pinK 
ceed to trials of that sahsbmoS^'wiia various others, a 
nothing but the saj^ty which jahes from previous ex>;| 
perience can direct him in hisshM^'of tho methods (o be 
(unplpyed. No general rules of analysis cap he laid down, 
that is, no.pGDoeeseB which must end in tfaedlNcoyery of the 
component parts required. The same observations may ho 
madp on mathematical analysis. 'We give a geometric^ 
instance, with its result, and the ayntti^ical form of the 
proposition arising out of it. 



Tlie sides of a triangle ABC are cut in D.E, and F, by a 
straight tine. Six segments are thuii^med, AD and DB, 
whose sum is the side AB; AE a^WC, whose sum is 
the side AC; and BF and FC, whose difference is tlie side 
BC. It is required to investigate the relation which exists 
hetwoeii these si-x segments, if there bo any relation. 

Somo relations will be thrown out of the question upon 
the slightest consideraffon: the sum of the six lines is not the 
same in every triangle, neither is their product. Leaving 
this unorganized raetiiod of exmnination, we recollect, that 
if CB were parallel to DE, the then similar triangles ADE, 
ABC, would give a well-known relation between AP. DB, 
AE, and EC. To tryiWhmher this may help us, draw CG 
parallel to DE, which gives the proportion 
AD : DG :: .AE : EC. 

or if we represent thplines by the number of units which 
they contain, t0, , • 

AD X EC = AE X DG . . (].) 

Because GC is parallel to DF, we have 
GD : BI^^ : CF : BF, 
or GD X BF = BD*x CF , , 

and tho equations (1) and (2) multiplied together, and the 
result divided by the common faotbr GD, gives 
AD ?<. EC X BF = AE X BD x CF . . (3.) 

whence the relation required'^imtween the six lines is as 
follows:—Let them ^ separated into two lots of three lines 
each, in such a ho two lines which have a com¬ 

mon extremity are both in^e samq^; then the product 
of the first^lureo will be equal to the poduct of the second 
. three. , . . '*¥ ■ 

„If instead of asking for theyelation, if any exist, between 
fne si.\ lines, the equation l>een given, and it 

had Ixiimi required to ddtect woMner it were true or fidse, 
the process woqkl have been similar ; and we should have 
found that the qquatioh (3) is truCi and a necessary con¬ 
sequence of the ]iropositi(m,,^uit A|ine drawn parallel to 
one side of a triangle dividw thlnMIr'sides into propor- 
tiqum segmonts. " 

syiitliotical: of the preceding process differs 

from it much: less oqphie ptqWihan would be the cash in 
the mind of a studeMt). wno Iwd actually .hit^tmoit die jolu- 
tioh m; the propm^ olira For, |i<ff being atffe to 

,te|l the vaipus «t^ b^:wh»eh mlo ofif^jj^readers woiiid. i 
endaavour to arrive iit the same conoMpn'r' we are obliged 
to pomptAim wivh a t^ht miesPand i|bby giw hiiin only { 
a synthoh^ dcBcripion of«||a|Hiah.Wa8 in our mindB an 
an^ytioal process. It only r A^s, ffi^fore, to midee the' 
deincnstral^: synthetical in form, wh^^ as will now 
reimUy seen, will con|^8t in stating the nroposition to be 
prwea, directing todraw CG.parsitol to DF, without giving 
a^ eombinins toe s%|M-the preceding de- 
nSfflptration.,, *' 

Tho gemnetrical analpis is generally ascribed to the 



fohool of but, in nkhty, ss^ m 
served, must he of n^W gs early os p . 
ing itself. The mw of noatsHS, or {iniideme,'^ 

Xoci,] adinitt&ig -an mdeibttto ntonher of sohffi^a, Ube 
csublwhmentof the ptfofla^ of the Conic Bsortos^l sM 
the various e^rts q]^o for ntiPttOATihw of the^jimn 

knd the TnisshPon iff the^anglsi nil of whksh wfOM .the 
work of the sohbol olready memtibnudi niMt optainly. in- 
creoiied the ]^er of the analyst, that' is, mhd* ^iii(inhRns of 
discovery more obvious and more BueOesSi^i hhviwin is 
nottdiyg in the methods which entitles them to ito'nkeHi- 
sivplliphllation of geomotnealanalysis. . 

, . The peculiar distinction between algebra nnii'geQniefiy 
is, that the analytical roediod is puran^ in the ftnner finm 
the oammeiicement. The solution of a pmhlem oonsists in 
inquiring into fhc consequences of the wdtion AygMsed to 
ie/ounS, bylntrpducin^at even'Etephltoe known truth, 
such as will Reduce a more simple censequenoe, anil thus 
reasoning baidwards, so to Speak, untU at last the answer 
itself is directly prcducod in ifumb^s. wliich was hefiini 
implicitly involved in Uie conditioiis of the piOhlcm. The 
metliods are more general than in i^oinetry, that is, a 
larger number of problems may be solved by each process. 
The same observations apply still more strougly to tile 
higher ports of algebra, ana the differential oalciwu. 

The solution of equations of the first iMr degrees, aiid 
the approximation to that of all higher degnics, render the 
analytical solution of a vast num^ of cbmmon protatoms 
a matter of certainty; The solution of differentitd .equa¬ 
tions, where that can be dune, is an additional sttm ot eVen 
a more imprtant character. Within the; lost haifi.eentnry’i 
mathematical analysis has made considerable appi*oaches.to 
a stale whicli enables us to determine, almost iniinodiat^y, 
whether a problem can be solved by such means as we pos¬ 
sess, or ijot ; no small advantage, when it is ceniudmhd 
how much time was previously wasted in the attempt to 
attain results which have'aince been shonmi to be im 
possible. 

ANATiYSIS. Chemical analysis is the separation of 
compound bodies, either into their simpler or'their ele¬ 
mentary constituents. When merely the number ahd nature 
of these are ascertained, it is termed quu/tfafme analysis; 
but when their pro{]ortions also w^determined, the ai^jgjiis 
is guaniitative. If the anolysis'^hsist only in determingig 
the quantities of the n'mpfer constituents <n a compound, it 
is proximate, as when carbonate of potash is separated into 
cajdxmic acid and .potash: but when the operation is ex¬ 
tended, and the cal|||||l|acid is resolved into carbon and 
oxygen, and the potopwto potassium and oxygen, 
ano^sis isqifh'mato; for riather carbon, oxygen, nw potas¬ 
sium is divUiihle into two or more kinds of niatter, 

ANAMO'DR, the antient Anemurium, is the most 
soutliem part of Asia Minor, and described'by Stn^ 
(p. 669) os the nearest point of the Inainiand to Cyprus. 
It is in 36° 2' N. lat., 3^ 6U' £. long, * Cape Anamonc 
terminates on a high, bluff knob, one side of which is in¬ 
accessible ; the other has been well fortified by a pastle and 
outworks, placed on the summit, frqm whence a'flanked 
whtl with towers descends to the shore, end separates it 
from the rest of the promontory.' There are two channels 
out in the rock, several miles m length, and on different 
levels, which supply the castle with water; where they are 
carried across the ravifles, they rest on arches. Here are 
the remains of tiito,theattes; and beyond the walls a greet 
number of detached'tombs, each constructed of two cham¬ 
bers, with arched roofs. No inscriptions were touiiA , The 
place is now altogether desertod; and the present. Castle of 
Anamour is about six miles east of the cape, on this edge of 
the sea. (;^auforf8 AaromaEsio.) ' ■ 

' ''AN AN ASS A, or the Pink Appub, is a genus of: 
natural order BromeUaeem, found wild in toe woods, of 
South Amerioa, end now cammonly cultivated in iim gar¬ 
dens of rich Europeans. It is autinguishsd firom the 
bromelie, to which it was once refeti»d,Miff ^ Succulent 
ft-uit collected to acompe^head. 

Ot Ananassa aatieu, the common june-apple, a great 
mber of varieties are known, ^Of wht^ the .Moscow 
imon queen, tb^l^lack Aaa^dck,'imd the Antigua queeit' ;; 
tliehost for sdfiaer nse, tlm EnvillO and the Trinidad, 
the largest, the bladi Jawatito. the best fin winter use, .and 
the Mood-pd tbe Worst tor tray purpose en season. - 

TlmAwt is A m^ ^ oal;^ and,bri|itoiiii ' 

of which are iieshy Mid grow firmly tog^er into a dnghs 
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th(®a ^su:te^^ that together forow»hat 
^denera dan . the J^piir taat say, the thombi^d^ 
Bi«cee h)to wlUebitb<^ When tvild, .pine> 

apple# bear seed# ^fce ether plants; but in a state of cultiva¬ 
tion, generally Owing to the sucoulenoe of all the parts, 
no se<^ ate produced; and oonsetmentiv the plants can only 
be multiplied by suckers, or by tlieir branches, which gar-' 
denerg call the gills and crown. The latter, which sur¬ 
mounts.the fruit, is in reality the end of the branch round 
whibh the dowers are. arranged, and if it has any tendency 
to ramification, as sometimes haj^ns, it becomes what is 
called double. In the island of Penang in the lndis|r ar- 
chipelogo, there is a sort, all the flowers of which always 
change into bmnohes, each of which hears a pine, termi¬ 
nated by a crown, so that a great cluster of pine-apples is 
pruducM by a single stem; speeimens of this sort are 
called double pines. They have, never been produced in 
England. 

The pine-apple was undoubtedly unknown before the 
discovery of America; itsipcomparable flavour soon, how¬ 
ever, caused it to be ilitn^uced into Africa and Asia, 
where, in a suitable climate, it multiphed so rapidly as 
to ao(|uire as firm a footing in those countries as tiieir 
aboriginal plants. In Asia it has even improved so much 
in quality, that the Burmese pines, which have never yet 
reached England, are said to he the finest in the world. 
With this exception it is believed that we already possess 
the best varieties that exist: and it is undoubteu that, 
except in the kingcbm of Burma, the most delicious 
specimens of the fruit are produced in England. For the 
probable reasons of this, and the method pursued in the 
cultivation of the pine-apple in this country, see Finb- 
ApatK. 

ANANI'AS was a son of that Onias, the high priest, who, 
being exiled from Jerusalem, built a Jewish temple near 
Heliopolis, in Lower Egypt, and founded the town of Onion 
on the eastern frontier of the Delta. Ananias and his 
■Mother Helcias, or Chelcias, were appointed the comman¬ 
ders of the Egyptian army by Cleopatra, when she warred 
against her son Lathurus, in the year 102 B.c. Ananias 
remonstrated against the intention of Cleopatra to seize 
tile dominions or her confederate Alexander .tannmus, and 
assured her that the Je^s would take revenge if she suc¬ 
ceeded in killing Jannsbus. Cleopatra, considering that 
Ananias and Janneeus were related to eaeh other, and that 
many Jews served in her own army, gave up her treaoherous 
plan. (Jost's Geschichle der Juden, vol. ii. p. 309—311.) 

ANANl'AS (iTJITT grace of Jehtivah) is the name of 

T >' T 

sevoipl Jews. Ananias, the son of Nebedesus, was hjgh- 
priesffrom the year 60-66 after Christ. He was sent to 
Romo by Quadratus, the governor of Syria, in order to ex- 
oulpate himself concerning the quarrels of the Jews With 
the Samaritans; Agrippina interceded for Ananias, and he 
was set at liberty. He condemned the apostle St Paul. 
(See Acts xxii, 23, 24; and xxv. 1.) At the commence¬ 
ment of the Jewish war, Ananias and his brother concealed 
themselves in an aqueduct, but were discovered and killed. 

ANAPiEST, a foot in Greek and Latin metre, consist¬ 
ing "of two short syllables tellowed by a long. It was some¬ 
times called Antidactylus, as being the opposite of the 
dactyle, whioli consists of a long syllable iolloWed by two 
short Assuming accent in English to be the same thing 
with , quantity in Greek and Latin, the word timparM 
would be an example of a dactyle, and the word tuperddd 
of an anapmst From the tendency of English enunciation 
to carry back the accent towards the beginning of poly¬ 
syllables, there are not many single woms which make 
anapmsts in our language. But the foot frequently results 
from the union ctf two or more words ; as in PS yofi hear, 
Lf< Slone; and sometimes it is found in part of a single 
word; as, for instance, in the three middle syllables of tire 
waiA anil cipation. The predominance of dactyles in 
, Jlnglish, afid anapmsts in French, forms one of the 
most sBiorkc'd distinctions between themusitiU character of 
the one language, and that of the other, 

ANAP.dS^TlC VERSE, a species of verse composed 
of a StiecsySijggpf anapaests. Among the Greeks, the aii^ 
psBstie iweiy used both in tragedy and comedy ’; 

wmae tonllpf very often m Atistophanes. Both 

in tragedyriiad eegn^y, the anap»stio verse admits also 
chtely^ end spotiidoes. ■ In English, only poems of tite 
tigmpr been tunudly written ip onapesstio verse. 


,Ou^ mejr he guotad a8 .| mU-jmawp 
exafoplq. m ^tep-.relvKK'd to .ektwn 

by the retreinebmeat of ^ Arsf, m the substitution «t itie 
/beginning M an iambus instead of ibe anapnst. Hws, ib 
the foQowmg lines ftmp .the work jtist mentioned, , 

'p ‘ Pot I'm told ttwdttcwutMiafvwtOTisuiised . ' * 

. ArstettcrlluLa tKsScs fotlmpnvluathstSliicL ' 

Bntsnn>tdea)c4ittesaiHrt\i«qiiinla;ift4lwildamliMt . i 
'T^«.}^umB¥tn«Msa otssaslWe won^^ 
it will be observed, that the first, foot of tlw^second line 
oonsists only Of ope jtifort at unsootmted sp^ Mowed 
by a long; and a slmtiar Teti«nGb.ment might he mad#of 
the commencing (pliable of any of the otbns, without 
slwiling.its prosody. ■ . 

ANAPLL [See Naupujuj , 

ANARCHY proparly^c^ the ssitire abseiioe of pi^ 
ticai 'government ; the eonditlon of a society or eblleotioa of 
human h^hgeduhebitiSg the same aaun.tryi ^ who. are not 
subject to a common sovereign. Everysodety of persons, 
living in a state qf nature (as it is termed) is in. a:iltii|b nf 
anarchy; whether that state of nature should exist,:m a 
society which has never known pqlitteal rttie, as a horde of 
savages, or should arise in a poUtioal society in eonsequonce 
of resistance on the part of the subjects to the sovereign, by 
which the person or persons in whom tbe sovereignty is 
lodged are forcibly deprived of, that power. Such intervals 
are commonly of short duration; but after most revolutions, 
by which a ■violent change of government has been effected, 
there has been a short period during ■which there was no 
person or body of persons who exercised the executive or 
legislative sovereignty,—that is to say, a period of anarchy. 

Anartdiy is'aometimes used in a transferred or improper 
sense to signify the wndition of a political society, in which, 
according to the wtimr or speaker, there has bequ an undue 
remissness or supineness of the sovereign, and especially of 
those who wield the executive sovereignty. In tne former 
sense, anerohy means the state of a sooie^ in which thei'e 
is no political govemnumt; in its second sense, ft means 
the state of s political society in wluch there has been a 
deficient exercise of the sovereign power. As an insutli- 
eiency of government is likely to lead to no govommeiit at 
all, the term anarchy has, by a oommon exaggei-atioi', 
been used to signify the small degree, where it properly 
means the entire abrence. [See SovKaKioNiY.] 

ANAS, the duck, a genus of birds under Wliich Lin- 
nmuB included a great nuralier of |])ecies now separated 
into several genera by recent imturahsts ; and even Tern 
minck, Drapiez, and others, wu<> adhere to the original 
Linmean genus, find it convenient to sepai-alo the goose 
and the swan, and to distiugiiish the pthers according n.s 
they possess or want a loose membi'afin covering the hind 
claw. lUiger ranks the swan with the ducks, from which 
he separates the geese. ' Baron Cuvier and Lesson have 
proposed a great number of subdivisions, and lAiaoh end 
Fleming have established several new geiiere. The follow¬ 
ing are Teraminck's characteristics, with some slight modi¬ 
fications :— 

The hill of middle size, strong, straight, covered with a 
thin membrane, and,/always depressed towards the point, 
which is rounded, blunt, cla'wed ; maiipns of the, two man¬ 
dibles toothfed with laminre. Nostrils almost at the suifoco 
of the bill, at some distance from the base, somewhat oval, 
half closed by the fiat Mmbrane that tines the nostrils. 
Legs short, feathered to (be knees, drawn back towards the 
belly; three toes placed before, wholly weMied; hind toe 
free, and jointed high Upon the shank (ftirsar). Wings hf 
middle size, the first qfiifll eithie|' /as long as the second, or 
rather shorter. ' .tv ■ ? . 

ANASTA'SIUS I., Emperor of. Gmistafttinopte, sue- 
ceeded Zeno, A.n. 492, throwh tlm tetcrest of Ar^ 
ZeUS's widow,ll^ho afterwnifs married him. Atiastemus 
waB.jboit sixty years of age. He was ualW 
because he had .be«n of (he officers wtese dut^ 
to maintain pesr» kind silenee vrithin the prednete of the 
imperial palace. Lojigi™*, Zeno's brother, who nspitefl. to 
tbe throne, was seiit/lb Alexandria, where he took priest's 
orders. Tbe heg?nii» ^'a^tastoeius'' .ieign was fevour- 
abie; he alxteheA ^Kral bbnoxM ehOeked 

the abuse inlroduccd bf Zeno, oi'sellipg the public ofltoes 
to the highest Idddor. HP al»offiooutki^fi ^ lettere, 
and was himrelf a matt'of PoiSi# leaming, Theodorious, 
king of the Goths; Wto, aft»r d«featinj| Oaoac6y, h^^ mad# 
hiniseif mastei =of all Ttalj^, sen# an embassy tu'Anastssitts, 
who •reoegBi^-histitle to tiie kingdwa of Italy, and sent 




J|Ul iif it. ' Btit f!lb<|ltlg«io^;iii&deiittt 


iHid;|fawi«.:*nd dd 


!n>epd<»icu» Inredeit 9^ Ulyri* 
lied the Gwsk ttoope »9#t ftp pvW 
iSHgiia, nowdie Mimiva ia Servim, AnKsteMai, dii 
Mint a add anay which nyagefl the ooMt hf u 
■hr w Taienturajin SOS. 

Anaataiku' Waihe obnoxious, on aoeouot of his ava- 
liooi to the pooi^e of Constatitinoplo, trhi paUod down las 
atatum a^drageed them throu)|(h the sttoets ; aOd he 
,was hitnsiff Msaued with a shower of stones while in the 
Circus, and with 'some difficulty saved his life. To add to 
his misfortimes, the empire was attacked ^ the 3 <d- ' 
garians, the Arabs, and the Perdans. The Persians id* 
vaded Armenia, and t^ok the toWAll ^ida or Diarbekr on 
the l^gyis, hut Wem' ahfeated'by vuidihns, who afterwards 
'^^me ejnperor; A t^e was oOitOiuded between Anas- 
tasids aind' Cabades, king of Persia, wych lasted twenty 
'years. Anastasius, like many other Byzantine emperors, 
hadHhe vanity trf appearing as a theologian, and of med¬ 
dling in religious CKOitroversies. This nearly cost him his 
croWtt'; bis attempt to introduce some changes in the 
liturgy occasioned tumults at Constantinople, attended by 
fires and bloodshed- Several provinces also revolted, and 
raised to the nomtnand one 'Vitalianus, a Scythian, who 
advanced to the gates of Constantinople, and Anastasius 
only obtained peace on condition of becoming reconciled to 
the church. He had involved himself in dis^iutes with 
Pope Symmachus, for defending the memory of Acacius, 
the late Patriarch of Constantinople, who had been ex¬ 
communicated by Pope Felix 11., under the reign of the 
Bmperor Zeno. The Council of Colcheddn having de¬ 
clared the Bishop of Constantinople to be next in plgce to 
him of Rome, Aeooius had conteaCd this decree,' and 
liad endeavoured to assert his own precedence, which be¬ 
came a source of schism between the two sees. Anastasius* 
reli^ous principles, however, seem to have been very 
unsteeuly, and he was even accused of favouring Maniche- 
isra. AnaStosius died suddenly, in 518, at a very advanced 
age, and tvas succeeded by .lustinus I. 

ANASTASIUS II., Emperor of Constantinople. His ori¬ 
ginal name was Artemius, while ho was secretary to the Em¬ 
peror Philippicus Bardanes.. After the deposition of Philip- 
picHS in 713, he was proclaimed emperor, and sent a new 
exarch to Italy, and declared himself a follower of the 
Western church. Constantinople being threatened by the 
Saracens, Anasta«us, to uftbet a diversion, sent a large tteet 
with an army to Alexandria, but the troops revolted on 
arriving at Rhodes, and returned to Constantinople, where 
tliey proclaimed emperor one Theodosius, a receiver of the 
taxes, who, howeV^, alarmed at his dangerous promotion, 
ran away from them. The insurgents plundered and burnt 
part of the city, and Anastu-sius having retired to Nicica, in 
Bithynia, was defeated and obliged to surrender, with per¬ 
mission to retire to a convent, and to become a monk. 
Theodosius III. was then proclaimed emperor in 71fi, but 
being unequal to the task, he resigned the crown the fol¬ 
lowing year to Leo, called the 1 saurian. Anastasius, from 
his oOiiyent at Thessakmica, inadc^an attempt to recover the 
throne, and having obtained assistatferf from the Bulgarians, 
appoared before Constantinople. Leo, howeVer, bribed the 
chiefs of ftic Bulgarians, who delivered Anastasius into his 
hands,- Anastasius was boheajfed with several of his fol¬ 
lowers, and their propertv confiscated by Leo, in 719. 

ANASTASIUS L, Pope, a native of Rome, succeeded 
Siitciis about the year 398. He was a contemporary of St. 
Jerome, wbo speaks '' 


is a contemporary of St. 
, , . hkif his. mobity and apostofic zeal. 
He cOTidemned the docfrme of-t^gen» and he also ex- 
.pelled -RuflnuS from the communion of the church. The 
latter wrote an Apology wh,ich is found in Constant's ccdlec- 
tion of'the A’jBishfe* »/ tWJP'jpea. Anastosius died ^ 402, 
and was succeeded by Iniiocont I. , 

ANASTASUJS 1I-, a native of Rome.'sucoeedtIB Gela- 
sius I. in 496. He ondoaveurod to put in end to the schism 
then existing between the see of.;Qon.stantinopl 0 apd that of 
Rome about the question of preiJMence. He also wrote a 



0 ^ the Franks, on his 
after a short pontificate, 


congratulatory letter tpGloylsi' }^ 

/Conversion to Cliiistlanity. He dig# 
in498. 

' ANASTASIUS III., likewise a Roman, succeeded Ser- 

giua HI. in 9 I 1 . and died the following year. 

; anastasius IV.,, Cardinal Conrad, Bishop of Sa- 
.hipn, w.hs elected Pope in I ISSt'aftoc the death of Eiige- 
nius UL Romo was then in a very toturbed state, owing 


hUA 


to tke sehiom- Amaldo ef Stesoiii rton!, 

-toasffisina diei) in-l 184, and was svioGmdii|:b mwmu/nw 
ANASTOM'OSIS, from ded. thro^ apd 
htouffi, idgnifies the cominunioation of oleod-vtoo^o ffiKb 
each other by the o^ing jif Hto one into tile other. TbA 
blood-vessels are tbi tulfe^ by which the diflferent pa^ 
of the body are s-upphed stifti nowisbment. If the bkud-* 
vessels destined to r^iish ii- tMtrt be ehstructed sp tba^ 
it cannot receive a due supply of olOod, ftuit part must aecHue* 
sarily die; or, as it is technically termeef, mortify. 
the blood-vessels are soft compressible tubes, liable, by md 
nnufeable circumstances, to nave tbeir sides .brodgRi 'se 
idesely into contact as to prevent the flow oLa sin^ 
particle of blood through them. In order to prevent the 
consequences that would result to the System ftem ihe 
operation of causes thus tending to impede the eirculation,' 
provision is made for the freest possible oemmUniesatiou 'bfr 
tween the main trunks of the blood-vessels aiid tlieir 
branches, and between one branch and another. It will be 
shown hereafter [see Aorta] %at all the artmies bf thg 
body spring from one grawi^bruftk which issues ftoBt ihe 
heart, and which passes from the heart through the .chesL 
into the abdomen, where it divides into large branchet 
wliich supply the lower extrenuties. In this course ftiis'vbssel 
gives off innumerable branches, which supply difl'econt p»i 4 s 
of the body, and these branches form innumerable unions 
with other branches which proceed from the main trunk of, 
the artery. All the branches which form such communica*- 
tions are called amstomodng branches, and this union of 
branch with branch is termed anastomosis. Now eo :nu¬ 
merous are these anastomosing branches, and so compefeht 
are they to cariy on the circulation, tbat if tbe main tmiik of 
the aorta be tied in the abdomen, or even in the chest, tbg 
lower extremities will receive a sufficient supply t^ blo^ to 
maintain their vitality through these coUatonu or anastenios- 
ing branches. The knowledge of this fact enables tte mpderh 
surgeon to perform with ease and safety operations tvhiph 
the surgeon of former times would have prohounced iiapo,s- 
sible. Anastomosis is of two kinds, that between large trithiKik^ 
and that between small branches. When the coroiBUhiqa- 
tion is direct between two large trunks, there is no diffib(#r ' 
in conceiving that the circulation may readily go on tbhu^ 
ono of the trunks be obstructe^because the trunk which 
remains open may transmit a sufficient quantity of hlo^ to 
nourish the part to which it is destined. But when a Mmb 
is supplied by one large artery only, and when that is ob- 
striu^d, how does the limb receive a sufficient quantity of 
blood to supportHt? .Suppose there is an obstacle tq the 
free passage of the bldOd through its usual channel, nahiely, 
the main , artery of the limb. What is the conse<|^i^nce ? 
—the blood is driven in greater quantity, and W'ithsijjreater 
force into those branches which spring from the main, artefy 
above the seat of the obstruction. These branches, in c^^ 
sequence of receiving a greater influx of blood than dsual, 
gradually enlarge in diameter, and transmit through them a 
proportionally larger quantity of blood. At the saine .^me^ 
the more minute branches, which anastomose with the 
branches given off below the obstruction, are in like manner 
dilated and admit a correspondingly free passage of hlodd to 
the inferior part of the limb. At first the circulation is in 
this manner carried on through a congeries of minute anas¬ 
tomosing arteries, but in a short time a few of these chan¬ 
nels become more enlarged than tlHs rest: as these increase 
in size, the smaller vessels gradually collapse, and thus 
ultimately a few large conimnnicati<tn.s conslituto pertpanent 
channelsthrough which the blood is iransniitted to the pbtts 
which it is destined to supply. Such is the beautiful pro¬ 
vision established in every part of the body to secure tq.^t 
a duo supply of blood, if any obstacle should obstruct |ita 
course of this vital fluid through its accustomed channeL: 

ANA'THEMA, a Greek word, properly sighifyihg, a 
thing set apart and devoted. Among the Greeks a piece of 
armour or anything else which was (fered tq the'gods, ahd 
placed in a temple, was called an or 

offering, 'fripods, votive tablets ■with inlb’ijjpun.s, such as 
may be seen in the Elgin collection of the British Museum, 
numbered 269 to 218, belong to the class of antokimata. 
-Rut the dedication or setting apart might bo to the jmwers 
of evil as well os to those of good, or, aensrding to'ragkn 
notions, tq the infernal as well as to the Celestial |nds. 
Hence the wpird came, in one of its applications, to sd^ify 
much the itaroq thing with the word accursed, It^.thgg 
that.it isurincipalfy used in tlie New Testament. 



''.the., fyftn midihim mi 

imKhSma, thott(^ biHh ian teally fte «an6 Iti l^s 
iecKes cf popM aai epuneils, aUo, a commm fcam 
presHOO U, whoi6^v«r shaU do, or not do,' or bpBam, 6r riot 
bolieTo, a miriririlar act ok' dogiii^ 'let hintbo anatheriia,' 
tlut ioitOt htB) tie lield e:!ccommunictiLted, sej^ated flririi'tM 
Bociel^y of tills ftiithful, and btanded with the curse of tiMs 
churiiR. On the other hand, a heretic^ When he renouriced 
his enfOM and was received into the bo^m of tlw churoh, 
«as accustomed to declare hU heresy ‘ apatHeifet,' or a 
thinjr accursed. Ip English we' more frequently usq, tid 
term anathema in the sense of the curse or severe denun¬ 
ciation itself than for the object of the currie; as wheti we 
speak of the church directing its anathema against any par¬ 
ticular oninion. 

ANA^DdB (Leach), the duck kind, a group formed by 
- Dr. Leach to include liis genera formed from the great 
' genus Anas , of Linnmus, and comprehending Oidemia, 
Somatcria, Clangula, Nyrm, Tadorno, Spathulea, Quest- 
quedula. Anas, Cygnus, aria Anser. Lesson professes him¬ 
self to be at a loss to apply properly these British generic 
names. He himself give% as what he terms subgenera, 
Maoeranas, Macroramphus, l^drobates, Histrionicus, Pla¬ 
typus, Fuligula, Micronterus, Clypeata, Tadoma, Moschatus, 
Anas, Ansoranas, asn Querqu^ula. 

ANATO'LIA, or NATO'UA, is a geographical term 
now generally considered as synonymous in extent with 
Asia Minor. It is deriveil from the Greek dvaroVry, 
(emdtale,) the * east,' or the * part where the sun rises,' 
and, in this respect, may bo compared with tlie. French 
term ‘ Levant,' which is tued to express generally the 
countries bordering on the eastern snores of tho Medi¬ 
terranean. The word Anatolia, as a geographical term, 
Originated under the Greek eriipire, and referred to the 
county which lay east of the seat of go\«rnraent. Anatolia 
or Anadoli, in a more restricted sense, is used to indicate 
that tract of country which stretches along the western 
and a large portion of the northern shores of Asia Minor. 
Adopting such a restriction, geographers divide Asia Minor 
into three unequal parts, Anadoli already mentioned, Kara- 
mania on the south-east, and Roum to the north-east. But 
Captain Beaufort, who surveyed the southern coast of Asia 
Minor, remarks, that hawever convenient as a geogra¬ 
phical distinction, the term ' Karamania is neither used by 
the present inhabitants, nor is it recognised by the govern- 
mem' The Pasha of Anadoli (Anatolia) has military juris¬ 
diction over all authorities within the hgrricr of the Eu¬ 
phrates. Anatolis, taken, then, in its extended sense, re¬ 
presents the whole territory contained U’itliin 36° and 42° 
N. lat., and 26° and 40° E. long. It is bounded on the noi>th 
by the Black Sea, on tho west by the ^Egean, or Archipe¬ 
lago, and on the south by the Mediterranean; its eastern 
frontier extends to the Euphrates and Armenia. 

If we w^ere to attempt to name a natural boundary on the 
east for tins portion of the earth's surface, which should be 
somewhat in accordance with the received notions as to its 
political limits, we might consider it as commencing at 
Capo Hynzyr ou the Gulf of Scanderoon, and running 
hetweeiv N.E. and N.N.K. along the mountain range of 
Amanns to the neighbourhood of Malatich near the Eu¬ 
phrates, and up that river to tho point (about 40° N. hit.) 
wliere the Euphrates, from a course due east and west, 
lakes a coutHe tO'the S.W. From this point a line drawn 
along the meridian of 40°, and striking the Black Sea about 
twenty-five miles cast of Trobizond, might be considered as 
complelittg the eastern boundary. But no real physical 
boundary exists in the northern part of the peninsula of 
Asia Minor, for the high plateaus and mountains which 
belong to the peninsula streteh eastward into Armenia. 

The term Asia Minor is one of comparatively recent date: 
it was unknown to Greek, and, we believe, Roman geogra¬ 
phers, at least under tiie early emperors ; nor do we kniptr 
When the tern first came into use. It is, however, now 
PWtf y well eMjUslied, and is the most omumonl.v received 
team for dieting that extensive country of a tieninsulor 
ibnn,’the limits or which we have just attempted to define. 
rroBl_ a aotiop early prevalent and long-continued, tbait 
the dishtriee'firjto the Gulf of Scanderoon on tiie soti^' 
coast to th^liighliburhood of Amisus (Samsun) mi the 
north was much lets than it really is,—arose a vagne 
idea of Asm Minor (as we understand the term) being a 
kind of inaultrted nutss foerii the rest of the continent. The 
Eiqibntide niKmng along its eastern fiontier for so consi- 


deraUh a to Sbrittt.ftvotitaei 

Hetoaotua re»<mt'AiiPilhMf rituauf'tme 'ef 
[Hee Ariiiitiis and*"'‘ thwm Hm ' coast of 
tainoua <Mlida to Sihi^ he' asirigtiiilA' 

breadth of only five days’ joajtv^ for k dfottt'pedntrii^Kr 
The real hreadth of the nanoWeat'jjiait,| tMch is eonsHler^ ' 
ably less than the true hreadth oftheBi^ 'iiMifcrihed ^ ' 

rodotuSf Is somewhat more than SOO'B^gjBah 
ing the rililf (^IsSns to Fktsah, westhftSj^^dttthi'^ 
Bllok Sek. The itidth assigned by BrkfoetherMiKktfv^lfodia, 
is very near the truth: Plinyi With his mual iriaeourteV'^ 
gives it ilOO Brimari miles, about lop shtrii of tifo hialiik ’ 
DAriVille, in nis Map <jf Atia Mnor.'inade this Istlriimity 
narrow by awholc degreejor about s^en^' itiiTes^Whicheon 
sequently leii| to rirrot in his 'pc«ittonaj^thiH>tigh ^ thtdriur ' 
Of the (fouritry, and compklfo^ hhri to ^kkkamehdkfo#^t^ 
loss of space W jilBMpg the liirilta of the ppriiS^fatri0‘1!i|' 
to theeast. (fe Mf^r Benrieirh5(Waftwm)%^^^^l^^ 
rative Geographs of ;a«q; yql.1.j 

says that the peninsula of Asia MiTOhis about one-kfxt^rith': 
less than the peninsula including Briairi and Portugal ; Ultsei 
eastern limit of Asia Minor, adopted'by'MajorRenneth ’ia 
the line of 300 miles between the Gulf of Issue and the 
Black Sea. ’ ; ' '' ' ,, 

Asia Minor was known to the later Greeks rinder the' 
divisions of Mysia, Lydia, aiid Cana,^occupying the western 
shores. Those of Lycia, Pamphylia with Pisidia.and Oilieia, 
to which Lycaonia was sometimes added, bounded it to (ho 
south, and on the north coast were Bitbynia, Pajphiagoniu, 
and Pontus. jjbe elevated plains of the interior presented 
to the east Cappadocia, extending over the’ tribuntuins to 
the hordem of the Sbphrates; aiid Phryglfc oh tjie West, 
bounded towards the sea by Mysia, Lydia, and Caria. Ad^ 
joining these two great internal division.s to the north was 
Galatia, a division of later dato than the rest, having origi-. 
nated in the Gallic invasion, n.c. 218. Its chief tojvn Was 
Ancyra. This province in fact arose from the dismember¬ 
ment of parts of Phrygia and Cappadocia. The Greeks 
established colonies and built towns on all the three cOast's 
of the Peninsula, but thei'r occupation, was most complete 
and continuous on the west side. Here we find, lying from 
north to south, the districts of-jEoUs, loiila, and the little 
Dorian confederation in the 8.W. angle of Caria. The seve¬ 
ral antient political divisions are briefly noticed under Hie 
separate heads. 

By the Romans this count^.wiis sometimes divided into 
A-sia within and Asia beyond 'Taurus. Gur imperfect know¬ 
ledge of tho country prevents us from placing any reliance 
upon statements of the divisions in epstence Under the 
present government. The Turks are represented (o have 
parcelled out this territory jnto pashalics under seven gene¬ 
ral heads, confounding im the antient distinctions, Tliis 
account is taken from Malte Bntn, who makes the ktate- 
raent on the authority of a Turkish geographer, a_ MS. 
translation of whose work, without date, is preserved in tlie 
Royal Librar)’ at Paris. The following ate iiis divuions 

1. the Paslialic of Atuidouhly, (Anatolia,) , extending otrir 
Mysia, Lydia, Plirygig; Proper, Lycia, Caria, B^phylfo> 
Pi’sidiu, the largcr-part of Galatia, and Paplit^oriia; 

2. the Pashalic of Siwas, (Sebaste,) containing Eastern, 
Galatia, and the upper part of Pqntus; 3. the Pashalic of 
Tnrabozan, (Trebisond.) feng Cappadocian Pontus and 
southern Colchis. Hadgi-Kbalfuh, the geographer. RMm,- 
tioned above, considers this pashalic as a dependence 
on Annenia. 4. The Pashalic of Konieh, (looninm;) con¬ 
taining Central and Western /^kppadocia, Lycaonia, arid 
Isanriu; 6. tho Pashalfo of Merasclte, (Merash,) horder- 
ing on Syria, and containing Comot^ene, Ca^lifo, gnd 
part of CUicia ; 6. the Pashahb ,of 

Propel ; 7. th|f Moussolimlik. of Cyprus*- helA 
Graiid,,!Vjzier, being an appanage his The wtM^ 

in question is of antient date, and no mentiiigi-la me^® w 
it of the feudatory possessions of Cbapwari ,Qglu and 
Kara Osman Oglu, so long the delight of their pwle, and 
the protectors, of European travellers. Before ^e Greek 
, revolution, important rina®®** had occurred h* ™e general 

K iiniatrktion of Anatolia.; These great foudkwrire,,!^ 
n swept from their possessions by ^e wd ten, joalmia 
' at the success and vigour of tlieir aWay ; and since ti^ 
event, Smyrna and loma have be( 9 n;eleyated’'ihto a pashalj^ 
The following divisions ,are aS4th^ 

eORStitntingvtiie divfeioBs ^or eyali^i'Uf Asi^Miritg r 
doli, Adana, Garamapa, Matach, Si'Vas, and Trebiriond, 
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(jf «B»}y c^*4i*itjon, (m4 »ttt| «idee of tb«jef^iiu^hi Ijw* a WUMnal 
offtipM. is a qountry to that lit tl^ coastt,' aba pa Qte ftvM l« iwnj|»^^p 

aurveyod by afthe peiJtvpulaontsrtho^at right wn|ilwPH^oi;»StS 
B«uwti tw eemiaene^l^ )tj0i>SabrDon ik, the «oaat>line,'{t tbi|<ni'g fliaj’ilhc'rt'lleys ofthe'atreh^&fiiluit%|m^ 
Bpflh'iCftpWpat tp ue treat the merXaotlina.ih l^xla, the aea oti the north ai^'aouj^ 'tnj^et be of a 

: T|i^ *■>>^7 WM contTOu^ olonff the* chapter ftpm thMe of the Miibnder an4 the Hcrtnua:, wfiijw'] 
tbiAsr^ ^glB>,iu.^ giw of :^capabieon, lihCtya^ ubfor^ ehtw’ihe aeaoii thb weat' ^ fhw strepms on the 8<mtheOT' 
tuaewy. interrupted ;be^ that, intereating. hn 7 e6ttI4, '^ cimsttraverab any c<»i^i4enii>le ranges ofhilis, and, pi>rba]^^‘ 
examined, owing; ta the comlnahding (^Sea^^^^^^ BMib isibettate from the liortli aide of (he gi-wt harrier of 

by a.^aeheaeuaiaelia«ltclf8omnTagabohdsfrinaUie'iiieunr Tauriib'Witbe Mediterranean. The Vfrqtnha <J^booa} 


wim;jiae finUhed his.'survey of IdUcedohia;'ia great 'tum to the n^h. Accorfing to thd description'of ' 

now en^i^ Pii the’ wiat ppaat of ifeia ^^inor. And, i>erhap(, Strabo, an eye^witneaa, this must ho one of the tnoat magnH/' 
mayhave iw Opportunity of ,^Uing into ficent mountain-passes in tl>o world. On the, nort^ ante ' 

TVra ^a S^iah survey .Of tW Dardanelles, .of the aeU of aoine oonaiderahle rii'erainteirsect the moiiirtain-chiiina, fonh-j j 
Marmara,'.and the chMtiel Of (^natdnhnpj^Ve, vrith some ing deep gorges and narrow transverse ral^fs that give this'^ 
od^iiousinadp^by the Hydroginphip4 0^he of the British country quite U different appeatanbe from 'tliat of'the''; 
Adinii^ty; luid the Dor^ POBst of Asia hfindr is l^d down Western aide of the peninstila. is the’v^ 

from xneni^ and Russian suiweys, (the Frehoh survey hy Amasia, the birth-place of StraboTstandsi, On rtte Iris (yeahij v' 
Oaptein C|aurti«ri|). but not with that lUitititeneas that is atiU Ennak). ’ 

deaitUble. The grand characteristic feafereS nf thO'geography of ■ 

ThO southern coast, as far as it was surveyed by Captain, Asia Minor are the vast rangte Of mountains winch'traverae 
Beaufort,, presents an irregular outline, formed by two hhg®' it; two chains detached from'the plateau of ArtnOiiia, one,' 
semicircular sweeps presenting thOir convex side to the sea, the more southern, the Anti-Taurns of the a’ntigi^,.1#ie"' 
and by two other ^Id sweeps With their convex side running other, the Paryadres, known' by' the modern Wamc-Of 
into thelanA ITiero is, however, no deep'gulf or bay with Tcheldir, of-Keldir,%nnite probably' near Kesartahi itt,' 
the oxcBjitioU of diatof lssus or l^anderoon, which runs up the knot of Mount ■ Argmus, now called ArgiSiDagh.''* 
between'Asiu Minor and Syria. .Few coasts m^nt so bold Covered on its summit by perpetual snows, this oireHig-! ' 
afront te the sea. From the giilf of Glaui|||: to the ex- stance must determine in so low a latitude the eleviitioiii'^ 
tensive plairt which Opens behind Adalia, an^lmest unin- of this mountain to be from 9,000 to-lO.QOO feet.' Th* ' 
torrupted mass of lofty mountains prases near the tdlore, southern chain, which is, in IWct, the Tnurus, In , its' 
and sometimes, as at the Climax, forms the immediate most dellnite sense, detaching itsdf from Mount Argmua ' 
boundary of the waves. From the mouth of the EUrymedon and the Anti-Taurus, first tshes a southerly i£reetion to the' 
to the peninsula of Cape Cavaliere there is a series of bold neighbourhood where the Pyl» Cilicice (the mountain 
promontories; and in .some parts bare rocky hills form the pass of Cilicia) are situated. It tlien runs'in a general 
coast, as between Selinty and Anamour, backed by lofty westerly direction, but in an irregular line like tire coast; 
mountains. Near the eastern extremity of the coast sur- and, as far as we can form a conjecture, terminates fh tlw - 
veyed, the wide plains of the level Cilicia open on the sea, peninsulas of Cnidus and Halicarnassus, formittg' the' 
commencing near the city of Soli, and extending sense dis- southern boundary of the valley of the Msander. The 
tance along the N.W. coast of the Gulf of Issus. There are highest part of the Taurus seems, however, to tahe « ' 
very few and inconsiderable islands on this coa6t,and the southern course along tlie west side of the valley of Adaliai 
saliie is true of the nortberu coast: the reason Will be appa- and its bold summits press closeiott the whole coast of'the 
rent when we como to consider the direction of the principal antient Lycio, %nd perhaps nearly fill the interior. ■ Strabo 


inounUiin ranges of the pejunsula. 


traces the range of Taurus os far as tho coast of the main- 


The Western coast of tS* pfeninsula presei.'is a.s jagged land opposite to Rhodes. The mountain above Phaselis, 
and irregular an outline as almost any coast in the world, called Takhtalu, the aiHient Solynva, is 7800 feet high; but 
and in many respects very much resembles the opposite some summits in tho interior must be still higher, for wlrile . 
shore of Greece. Deep bays with bold priiiecliiig penin- Takhtalu, in August, had but a few streaks of snow bn its 
sulas, and island-s which are continuations of the adjacent peek, ‘many of tho distant mountains in the interier were 
promontories of the main-land,. cliavacterire this coast, completely white for a fourth part of tho way down their 

rrvi. . .. 1_ !^’ 1_ e __ _ ...laU \ 


Though it has few rivers with a large volume of water, 
the courses of tho Masander, the Caysti-us, tho Hermus, 


sides.' (Beaufort's Aararnwrio.) 

This range of Taurus is the great southern wail wbieb is; 

.1 • a /• ...I. _ a •_!_ • .it. _ 7--_ix. * ft . 


and the Caicos, which e.xcced those of the southern slope, the boundary of the high lands in the interior : its steep side 
(with the e.xception, perhaps, of the rivers which water the is on the south. A branch, the Sultan-Dagh, detaches itself 
eastern Cilician plain,) and their general direction from from the main mass in about 37° 40' N. lot., and near the 
west to east, show tliat they lie in the longitiHlinal valleys, lake of Egerder; itturnstotlio N.endN.’W., where it iathe 
whoso mountain barriers extend to'the coast of the Archi- Paroreius of Strabo, and continuing a westerly course, ftwros 
pelago. The clianuel of the Dardanelles, the untient by one branch the northern boundary of the Mmander mllcj^, 
Hell^ontus, separates Eprnpe from Asia by a strait under the antient name of Messogis. The wrnge of Tmolus,; 
about forty'miles long, and at its narrowest part not more which lies lietwcon the Hermus and Caystrus, api)ears to 
than one mde broad. The wider opening of the Propontis detach itself from the Messogis at the liead of the valley of 
or Sea of Marmara, about 140 miles long, (taking the longest the Caystrus. Along the northern part of the pouiiisula w'e 
lino,) and 4S broad in the widest part, is succeeded by the find mountain ran.ges, of considerable oleyation, c.xtending . 
natrdw cliaiiuol’ of Constantinople, 4 tnilos long,) which eastward from the Hellespont into Armenia* Though ^ere 
unites the Sea Marmara and the Black Sea. The coast is doubtless more than one range, or, at least, sniaUer ranges' 
of the Blikc'k Se'a presents no very deep indentations or bays ; bordering on the chief one, and running in this direetwn, 
and though the mountains are neyeif very far removed from still wo traco the great mountain line from west to 
the store, g consMerable extent Of coast from the entrance under the untient names of Ida iiiid Temnon in Myeia* 
of the Blae'k Sea along the shore of BitBJmia is coi%ira- Olympus in the neighbourhood of Brusa, and oastwayds, 
rively low; hut as we advance eastward, we find th<j "high where the Sangarius make's its way through it. As ^e range 
linM near the sfiore, and the depth Of water as marked on approaches the Halys it had the ngnie of (Jlgas^s, now 
file charts very great. From Cape Kurempi (Carambis) for Uigus-Dagh. Strabo appears to give the name qf Qlgassys. 
i^o distance eastward, the coast is marked as high ; and to a parallel range farther north than the caffltoneus chain 
from the ncighhonthood of Shnuh (Sinope) as far as the town of the Olympus, which is the Olgassys of PtoWSy* and runs 
of Samstrh (Amisus) it has the eameasgenoral character, in the direction from Qsmanjik.to Amasia. From Amasto 
PTom the'mouth of the Yeihil Ermab to Cape Yasoun, a the range is continued to Trabixond, and is cousequantVyi 
disttotee of 70 mites, the coast i's low; the remainder, to' during the greater part of its course, at some distaaxo<j,StoiH; 
far' to T^Waond is more elevated, though as for as we the sea, between which and the mam range are .plagfo 
know not lined with such hi^ cliffs and rocks as cbarac- and hills, but no high mountaias. This range east ol' Anmsia, 

feito’aome other ports of the cmist. is entirelwomittM in some mops. . 

' Am. the' gtegt tBetmtei " ranges <m tlte north and south Major ttenBell oonsidera that the northern gnd soutlicitn,- 
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ifogea are emnected W ft 

itMuodern Reograj^y trlftch connecti ’^‘in o1iU({ae 

course fromN.W. to S.E, MirontOlyinpus witKTaunjs, 
at the same time ae^Tates the waters of the SatigaHiua 
from those of the Mmander and Henilus.’ _ But this westoMl 
range, if we are to understand by it a eontinuous chaiftj ap- 
peara not to exist. The interior of Asia Minor betwoeh the 
great, soiitheni wall and the northern harrier which we have 
oeacribed, is, no doubt, intersected by nurneroua cbmna, 
which, however, have in general a westerly direct||n, though 
they are no doubt often connected by offsets in a^nsverse 
direction. The Morad of Major Rennell can be considered 
as nothing more than the general line, along which we may 
trace the decline of the central plateaus towards the west: 
and the high points in it would appear to belong to the central 
mountains which prolong their Course on a base of less ele¬ 
vation to terminate in the promontories and headlands of the 
western shore. The mountain Tamouedj, seen by various 
travellers from Olympus in a southerly direction, is appa¬ 
rently a knot formed by the angular junction of the western 
mass of Teranon with the more eastern system of Olympus. 

The centre of Asia Minor is an immense plateau sup¬ 
ported by the ranges of mountains which we have described. 
Fart of it is drained by the rivers that flow into the Black 
Sea; but an extensive tract, bounded by the great barrier 
Of Taurus to the south, is covered with salt marshes, lakes, 
and rivers, possessing no visible outlet. This plateau is 
about 2S0 mdes long from N. and B.Mo S. and W., and 150 
mites broad. The chain of lakes is descrilred as extendii^ 
from the neighbourhood of Synnada (38° 60' N. lat., 31® K 
long.) to the Tyanitis, wliich lies at the foot of the Cilician 
Taurus, at the point where it turns to the north. In rainy 
seasons these lakes overflow, and, Leake says, worild entirely 
submerge 200 miles of land, wgre it not for the ridges that 
traverse the plains and separate them into basins. He 
further states, ‘that these basins form themselves Into three 
principal recipients, having no communication, unless it be 
in most extraordinary seasons.' These are, 1. Kara-Hiss4r 
and Ak-Shehr; 2, that of Ilgiln and Ladik; 3. that of 
Konieh, receiving the overflowing of Sidyshehr and Bey- 
shehr; 4. the basin lying between the Ciciliah Taurus on 
the south-east, and the opposite Cappadocian mountains on 
the north-west now called Hassan-Dagh. To these we 
may add the basin or basins west of the Sul1(||-Dagh range, 
the Paroreius of Strabo, which contain the large lakes of 
Egerder, and Burdoor (the antient Ascania, which is very 
salt), and numerous other small lakes. Under any other 
government these, inundations would produce most abun¬ 
dant harvests; but they now run nearly to waste in Avatcr- 
ing pastures. The salt lake of Tuzla, the Tatta of Strabo, 
is oiie of the most curious features of Asia Minor; it is 
30 miles in length, and furnishes with that useful article 
a vast tract of country. Strabo says, that anytliing im¬ 
mersed was soon covered by the saline incrustations, and 
birds were uiiabie to fly if they dipped their wings into it. 
Leake tolls us, ‘ that Sultan Murad IV, made a causeway 
. across .the lake, on the occasion of his army marching lo take 
Bagdad from the Persians.' Consequently it must be ex¬ 
tremely sUallow, and subject to excessive evaporation dur- 
irig the summer and autumn heats. The salt lakes of this 
high plateau, which borders on the great range of Taurus, 
are found at intervals from the meridian of 30° to beyond 34°, 
and oh both sides of the parallel of 38° for, perhaps, sixty or 
seven^ miles. They appear to belong to the basins of the 
high lauds, which admit no outlet. The formation of the 
elevated iegions of Aaia Minor wus known to Strabo, who 
being a native of the peninsula and personally acquainted 
with many parts, might have left us a description more com¬ 
plete than any mtjdem has had the opportunity of making, 
if accuracy of detail and of observation had always charac¬ 
terised his writings. But exactness of geographical de¬ 
scription is, from the nature of the subject, not easily attai»- 
able, and appears still to wait for improvement from more 
;^aot observation and a better nomenclature, ‘ The inoun- 
SEitt plains^fe*'®’*®*") nf Lycaonia.' says Strabo (p. 568), ‘ are 
without trees, and serv^e as pasture for the wild ass.' 

The riyers of Asia Minor have more celelirity than im¬ 
portance. The most coiisidcrable flow into the Black Sea. 
The Halys, lb® Kizil-Evraak, is described a* taking 
ilkllse by . tw j^hnclies in the higlicr ranges of the Taurus, 
in Cappadbeia. Xlmse two main branches, afoer flowing 
thm uirte jnor e than tlirw degrees of longitude.'unite about 
jlft” from which point the'course of the river 


ridrth'wsid'fo:«iMwaiii^^ ItMblntbttd'dMiA 

Sbft by ome ipuftth, fteoot^tift to ft f^noh auflwri^ 
bdunMi^'bf PoftteafthdBi^ltfai^ Tourne&rt iuwribe* 
it to m at its mOu& fthout klafii of the Seine at Fftrift. 
The whole eotoMe is riot Jen than 400 mini. 

Tho HMyt u the mbat riestani ef trio penHtralar riv^ 
which flow from the highert lewdi irf-thb tiitlei^ H' and aa'^ 
the ease of the large tiverg of tbit nortfon ef Asia Minot, ftft 
numerous branches imifo hefon » detoendd to thg West 
level, through which it ap^an to flbw in a thi^ ^ririliiel. 
Its upper streams run in longitudhtal vMleyft'tttid, we be¬ 
lieve, Mottld be represented differerifly from 
in our common maps: this wfll he briefly diseuwedundox 
the head of H alys, The Seiyt is the hugest rivti* of Asia 
Minor; It formed once the bounda^ between the LytBori and 
the Median empires, and whs bcOiEideced by die early Ores'll 
as a kind of naftiXal dividing line of the ^ninsula. |t 
might, perhaps, seem fancifm to derive its natno from tlfo 
Greek wwd for »aU, (SXi; *®b Sttabo, ^8j) btit we can 
hardly help believing that the name is deserMivo, and wfts 
first given by the Greeks to its upper waiers Which border on 
the salt plains. It runs near salt ti^ifts elsoin the middle 
part of its course. The modern Turkish name, Kizibkiifi^k, 
means the Red River, but its true name is said to be Atd-Mi. 

The Iris, now the Yeshil-Ermak, rises probUbiy pH thb 
north side of the Paryadres, but its remotest sources aVa still 
doubtfiil. It ■"'jns past Tocat, and thence in a general north 
direction in k deep valley to Amasiah, the V'rth-plaee of 
Strabo. A few miles below Amasiah it is joined by the 
river of KaraMiSsar,tbe Lycus of Strabo; the united stream 
flows throuHca lower country and enters the Black Sea 
about IS miles east of Samsun (Amisus). ' The plain of 
Th^iscyra, the fabled aliode Of the Amazons, was also 
watered by the Tbenttodon, now the Tnrmeh; its oriinn 
and its course are not well known, but its length is abridged 
in some maps most marvellously and incorrectly, West of 
the Halys, the Parthenius or Bartin, once the bouhdary of 
Bithynia and Paphlagonia in the lower part ^ its course, 
does not appear to traverse the great mountain barrier of 
the northern side of the peninsula. Its outlet is a little to 
the west of the antient Amastris, 

The Sangarius, now the Sakaria, is a large river. It is 
said to be formed by two chief branches: the Ailah, or S.E. 
branch is formed by various streams, one of which is the 
river of Angora. The Ailah joins the S.W. branch, the 
antient Thymbrius, about 39°^'N. lat. 31° E. long., and 
taking first a N.W. and then-a N. Oourse, flows into the 
Euxine through a part of the great ‘ Sea of Trees,' which 
runs east towards Boli. The Sangarius with the Halys and 
the Iris are probably the only throe rivers between Trebi- 
zond and the entrance of the Dartknelles whose sources are 
in the high central plateaus, and whpse courses traverse 
the nortliern mountain boundary of the., high lands. The 
other streams that flow into the Euxine are almost countless 
in number, but their sources are in the lower and subordi¬ 
nate parallel ranges that he to the iiurth of the Olympuil 
and its eastern prolongation, and consequently their couiiet 
are short and tneir volume of water inconsiderable, The 
streams which entey'rite sea of Marmara from the range of 
Oly mpus and its western prolongation appear to us to be 
exaggerated in most maps. 

Tne rivers that flow iftto tho Archipelago have been 
already alluded to as running in vallm's of a different cha¬ 
racter from those of the Euxine. The four chief rivers, 
going from north to south, ore the Caicus, Hermus, Cay- 
Btrus, and Mteander; they run through valleys almost un¬ 
rivalled for beauty and fertility. Two pf these, the Hprmtie 
and the Mmandcr, probably originate in .t|ie western extra 
mlty of the central plateaus, but the upper streams ofotfro 
Mepander-are by no means yet satisfactorily described- 

The rivers of the southern coast have neoeesarily s^ill 
courses, though the volume of water brought dpwn from Wft 
mounfains is sometimes very considerable, and carries with 
it such quantities of sand and small stones as to have pra- 
duced apparently very conBiderable changes in the em 
bouohures of thera rivers. The Eurymedpii, frhich is 4!^ 
feet wide at its mouth, bas a curved bar across flie cnfrsuje® 
-with only one foot water on it, though, iiiside^hq bar thp^ 
are fifteen. The (jalycadnus, too, mpSbrn G^Uk Sobji^ 
brings down a proifrgiiras quantity, of mattei'i frliich aj; top 
outlet of the stream being acted pn by toe cerrant frpm.tt^ 
past, has formed wlarge praicdring dbpbto fo topof^ 
riS-cr’s mouth. Betwedn the riiouth of the Gydnus andfrhe 
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Jn Uiu way :<dt«rationa occur in the relijtii^ AnneiUang cai;^)g on a proutaw trade, and about^bplf 
fQM|wna, of idpces. wrhinh.: puzale geograpbeis in tbeir that number 6reeiu. Kinneir< between Kntayaand ]Kjoni«b; 
atte;t^(a to j^edndle diAerenceik . visited AiriyM-K\B.A-HissAJt. Another route, entirely by 

;ln, the survey ef Ca^^^ every ovi- land, leaH from Coruitantinople to Konieh, thioHgh Isuik 

4enoee^ the &rU)er grandeur of tbia southern country, of fNictea) and Eaki-Sh«hiv (DQiylm«ra) a town of l!lttle iB4- 
tbe extent and magiuficence of iti cities, and of the number portance, watered by the Thymbriu^and imw, as^medy, 
end excellence of its bays and baibbiirs. So ebanged and known for its natural hot baths. - Tot two lines join at Kur 
degraded are its'people in these day*, that tbeir existence taya. Konieh. the antient leoninm,,th« seat of^vernmeut 
now prasents only a scene of listless inaetivity. During the of a pasha of three tails, was tlie residence of the sultans of 
winter reside on the coast; in summer many of 8»em the Seljukian dynasty. It contains alraut 30,000 inhabitfmifb 
retire Jo the mount^ns. They frequent^ lead a course of and has. little or no trade, the tenitory beittg^ueh neg- *',, 
lawless violeace in open opposition to thePofte,and are der leet^. To the east are extensive marshes. The plain of , -.I' 
scribed as especially suspicious and inhospitable to Europeans. Konieh is considered the largest in Asia Minor, anil acCOm* 

A most remarkable feature of Asia Minor is it» fresh and iug to Leake, presents an upinbSrrupted level of the flnekt 
•alt Wafer lakes. The whole country being formed by pa- sod, quite nuoultivated, except in tlve^immediate neiith- 
rallel ranges between the Mediterranean and tine opposite bourhood of some widely-dUpetsed villages. * AmOpier 
Euxiue, and these hying often connected 1^ transverse characteristlo of these Asiatic plains,'he says, * is the exacts 
chains, out up the oonntry into an immense number oflongi- ness of the levels, and the peculiarity of their exttiir^mg 
tudinalvalleys, deep gorge8, high plateaus, and lower basins, without any previous slope to the foot of the mountains, 

Thu salt lakes, as we have icmatked, appear to belong to the which rise from them like lofty islands out of the surfsee 
higher levels of the south, the centre, and the south-east, of the ocean. Proceeding to tlie chain of Taurus, Leake 
Bithynia, the region of the fresh-water lakes, contains five passed Karam&n, a poor, and greatly rodiused town, and 
large and heantiml lakes besides smaller pieces of water; of ascended the mountains in the direction of Mout (Claudio, 
these the Ascanius (to be distinguished frqp a southern polis), a place wretehed in itself, with a yet more wretched 
lake of the some name already mentioned) is the most population, though governed by a paslla of two tails. It 
beautiful: at its eastern extremity stands Nic®a, or Isnik, appeared to this traveller, that (he highest mountain he(* 
celebrated in ecclesiastical history for its great council. the pass must have a height of boiween 6000 and 700,0 
A few remarks ore nocessary on the existing roads in Thence the route led dow# to Gulnar, or Oelenderia, in 
the interior of Asia Minor; but no road in the European Cilicia Trocheia. 

acceptiUion of the term has ever jsxistod of their own con- Another route, advancing in the same direction from the 
struetion in the empire of Uie Turks. Asia Minor still pro- Bosporus, at Eski-shehr pursues an exact eastern coiurse, 
sonts remaiMlB of the Roman lines of communication; and and reaches Angora, through a country everywhere in- 
of the Roman bridges many yet are in use. Relays of fested with tribes of Turcomans. Angora (Ancyra) is the 
pust-horscs are still maintained by the Tinks at distant in- capital of Galatia. It is situated on an elevated plain, 
tervuls. They are principally stationed at the large towns famed for its fruit, and produces goat-hair nearly as fine as 
of the leading routes. The most frequented road is that silk, which is made into camlet. Angora has &Ueh iknn 
from Smyrna to Constantinople, and the only one by wliiob its importances a place of trade. _ Pococke, an old travel- 
tbere is a regular communication, except by caravans, lev, calls its p^nlation lUO.OUO. Kinneir states it at 26,000. 
Iraportaut as is the trade between these great cities and the Both accounts may possibly have been true, for such a 
rest of Europe, this corres{^ndence takes place but twice a change is a probable consequence of the misery of Turkish 
niuntb, and is managed by the Austrian mission and con- rule. Kinncir tells us, that the valuable Angora goat is 
sulate, which, as well as the Russion, de^atch. at stated Only to be found Within the boundary of Wulli-kl.an, to the 
periods, a post to the European capitals, Ibe Porte keeps west, and tlie Halys, to the east. It immediately deterio* 
in constant employment a corps of Tatar couriers, by means rates on leaving this district. The territory to the S. E*. of 
of whom they make all their communications. On a smaller Angora, is covered with Turcoman encampments. Hiese 
Scale every pasha has a similar establishment. The route people pay no tribute to the Porte, which is without power 
from Smyrna to Constantinople passes over the rugged tops to enforce it, or to rid the country of them. From Angora, 
of tlie Sipylus to Magnesia at the foot of the mountains. Kinneir proceeded to Ouscat, the capital of Chapwan Oglu, 
Proceeding across the valley of the Hermus, the Tatars then a place of importance, and of considerable population, 
pass within sight of Thyatira to the east This is a con- but now^robahly, since tlie destruction of the mmily, in utter 
siderable place, and contains a large Greek population, ruin. Hence a route leads past Kesariah to the celebrated 
Its sise is about that of Magnesia. . Much cotton is grown pass of the Taurus, known to the antients as the Pyl« CIKcisa, 
in the neighbourhood. The valley of ,the Coicus is then where the Romans had a military station, to protect the 
crossed; the direction of the course being constantly north OTsition. But the regular rood to these defiles ^from the 
with a slight bearing eastward. The country displays a re- Bosporus, and the north-west of Asia Minor, is much 
inarkably bold oufiine ond every capability of fertility, more direct than by Kesariah. Having reached Angora, 
fhoogh little favoured by tlie hand of man. Tlie land it proceeds in a course far to the west of the other line, and 
ioumey terhunates at Moukalitsh, Whence the traveller em- passes the great chain of Hassan Dagh. The Cilician 
Wks on tho Maoostus, or at Moudania, the port of Brusa, defiles are described as extremely difficult, ranging; acoord^ 
accoiding to the cireumstancosof the weather. Tliis journey ing to Kinneir, ibr some distance at a width only of from 
is never performed wholly by land, except during the preva- .JO to 200 yards. Tho country, in descending to Tarsus, is 
lenco of the northerly gales in winter, as the distance is cultivated, and produces wheat anil bai'ley. Here thei 
increased a third by pi’oceeding round tlie Ghilph of Nice- Talar courieis embark for Egypt and the coast of Syrisu 
media. In Turkey, the traveller is frequently astonished By the route leading entirely overland from Constantinople 
amidst the general desolation at the extreme care mani- to Kesariah, by Isnikmid, Angora, and Kir-Shohr, the OTCat 
fested in keepiifg up the tanks and fountains, stationed dkravan, which is annually formed ac Scutari,'p^eeds to 
aj convenient distances. The burial places arc always the east for the purpose of taking the pilgrims bf the capital 
jdaat^ with cypresses, and frequently exhibit more of care to the birth-place and tomb of their prophet% Mecca and 
asd.art than the habitations of the living. Both the Medina. From Smyrna, two great trading #b«s proceed. 
itlunW, where travellers are received, andf the mosques, but The caravans frequenting the first, mbreh in a ilireetion 
toofrequflntly betoken the ruined state of the country. No due east to Allah-Shehr, (Philadelphia,) at the northern 
c(B»v«rilS fravel from Smyrna tp Constantinople, tlie sea base of Tmolus. This to^ has a populatbn of from l3’,eo<) 
tssiag the eiieapest mode of conveying goods. to 20,000. Hence they -proceed by Aflui#i-^hra-Hi8Rar,i 

Of routes traversing Asia Mioor from north to ^outfa, to Konieh, earrying the mOTu-factures of Europe and oDloniat 
frean Constantinople to ilie southern pashalies proceeds produce into the heart of Hie country. FromPhilads^iS,- 

already tnenhond^ and by its be»u- a i(mto ptoaee# jiermtlw Ah-Dagh, or White ^ 
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these 4dpo»^ I and ibw aivd ox^ a lar^^; pliwe* and thfai;h txtt 90 tloumhing as 
to form. idiaWoter of tiia Aoant .k still Jconlmha or, dOstiOO neonliBs of whoRli 1 OsUM'-ltfO .. 
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(the antient Meesogiii) to AMii* On the 
]jt passes by HierapolU. |oWn is a m|iHor%n.o<i 

rtfms; and Acunm 4oUi us '^ twt the . road lB^*to dt if ,?*t 
(ho eastern end ft j^tWfaotion, overlooking t»any gwn 
B^ts, once vin^ftldS ahd gardens, eeparated by paititicnfts. 
oHbe same mftteidfti' ^ 

The otherline of trade, dirert south of Smyrna, ciftsses 
the Valley of the Caystrus, and proceeds to Cluzel-Hissftr, 
the ftt^'nt Tralles, a large and imimrtant place in the rich 
and fenile valley of the Mmander. Seated in such a district, 
this town could not fail to have a largo popnlatioiiV Though 
subject to malaria in autumn, it is supposed to contain from 
30,000 to 40,000 )>ewle. The trace consists chiefly of 
cotton, corn, and fruit. Thence the route proceed's to 
Melaso (Mylasa), famous for its produce of tobacco, amongst 
the best grown in Tnrlccy. Taking a south-eastern direc¬ 
tion here, this line ends at Patara in Lyeia. Since the com- 
■ niencement of the Greek war, all the trade of the westorn 
and southern shores of Asia Minor has, of necessity, been 
conducted by the internal linos of communication; the sea 
having been literally swept by the cruisers and pirates of 
all the small vessels en^ged in commerce. Otlier roads 
besides tbbsc mentioned have at various times been followed 
by traders and travellers. One route follows the valley of 
tlie Mmander, and continues along the north side of Taurus 
and through the lake countries to Konieh, which is a great 
central point towai'ds which the routes leading to the Pylm 
Cilicia necessarily tend. Tlie route usually followed by 
travellers in going from Upper Persia or Armenia to Con¬ 
stantinople is, through Kara-Hissar, Tocat, Amasiab, Os- 
inaujik, the forests west of Boli, (see Morier's Travels, p. 
35ii,) across the Sangorius to Isnikmid, the antient Nico* 
media, and thence to Scutari opposite Constantinople. The 
miseries of civil war and tlm.fdread of piracy being un¬ 
known on the shores of the Blftch Sea, they may be safely 
navigated by small vessels during more than six months 
of tlm year, ftiid this facility of water-carriage bestows com¬ 
parative prosperity on the north of Asia Minor. 

No general description would convey a correct idea of 
the climate of Asia Minor, which presents probably m(Xte 
varieties than the yieninsula of Spain and Portugal, with 
which we have compared it as to extent of surface. Tire 
comparison may be carried farther, lii Uic numerous chains 
of lofty mountains which travewse thom,^u their high 
plateaus, and in the diversity of climate t^^nding on the 
configuration of surface, there is a considerable resemblance 
between the two countries. The climate of both is also 
materially affected by the adjacent seas. The western 
shores of Asia Minor occupied by Uic Greek colonies, and 
known by the antient names of AJolis and Ionia, have 
been celebrated in all ages for their genial climate, and 
for the fertility of their valleys. The summers here, as 
generally through Asia Minor, are hot, and especially where 
the local situation docs not allow the passage of a free cur¬ 
rent of air. Smyrna, owing to its situation, is never con¬ 
sidered a healthy place. But even on the west coast severe 
cold is occasionally felt in winter, and neither the southern 
latitude nor the proximity of the Aigean can overcome the 
effuoSof the immense masses of high land which lie to the 
north in Buropc, and to the east in Asia. Tlie snowy peaks 
of Taurus continue even to the valley of the Mmander on 
the south side. The high plains of the interior are described 
as excessively cold in the winter season, though of their ab¬ 
solute elevation no certain statements ayipear to exist. The 
contrasts sometimes exhibited between the high regions 
and the a^acent lower valleys are such as characterise all 
countries which have a similar conflgumtion of surface. ' At 
Siwas (Sebaste)', says Fontanier, ‘ Oje pl^e made no great 
progress, owing to the salubrity of the air, tlie proximity of 
the high mountains, and the elevation of the plateau on 
which the town stands. It is not so at Tocat, whefe the 
climate is much w'arraer, end where the cultivation of silk is 
carried oh, but at Siwas they are obliged to import fruits ahi 
graiies, which will not grow there. Yet Tocat is only 
twenty hours’loumoy N.N.W. of Siwas, and though it lies 
in a deep valley of the Iris, is still considerably elevated 
above the shores of the Black Sea. 

The general effect of great elevation upon vegetable pro- 
duotiana, eVeti in southecu latitudes, and the application of 
this prineiple ti the physical structure of Asia Minor, were 
well known (b Sfeftho. ‘ It is not at all suri>rUiag that the 
elevated and mouht^ous parts of these cuuintnes (he ift 
sjtiiM»g trf BaiitMftBft aad Arift^ cold 5 fer even in 


ftpuifaemi^atea awmnMnft ^ro uald, and in 
elevati^ ftuiihfteft mw even ff they he plahtft. 

in^^e tbft Buntiiie are tmmh Sp* 

> ther il|u!th thgn titpM ligw^^M’Oq['fhe>'Taurits: but > 
dania, a credt |Mn w^i^Keshetw^ jjteunt AxfftNU a«| 
^Taurim, has haroly onji fcuit.tiwaa.4h$i^'it is larwer souflh 
than the borders of the Buxine l$'.3(>^M(|id|a, The vkahity ■ 
of Btnope, Amisus, and Phanarma, eB4itm4Nmi^aiy> for the 
most part, allow the culture’ «f the hlive,'': p, 73.) 

Strabo is mistaken about the 3004 ytadiar is 

not so much. « ' , 

The northern shore of Asia Minor being eXoeadingly 
humid, parts of the mountain slope, from the edgeef me 
high plains, are covered with magyufioent forest (tees of 
a great Variety. TVi* forests, strefi| 8 «g fesst from BoU. 
the great 'Snd almost inexhaustible source of^ittpnly Ip the 
Turkish nayy, contain asfa, elm, plat^ pedlar, iiiWiilb, ahd 
beech, and Some oaks of Iftrge size. (Morier, p. 334.) It is 
known to the Turks by tlio significant name of 
Degnis, or Sea (if Trees, Major Renneil assigns: tp .this 
forest a length of 12 fi miles from west fo ea.st, and. it) 
breadth. The Sangarius passes tlirough the wesforn parf 
of it, and the southern extends into the limits of the anhent 
Galatia. Few parts of the world present, wi&in the,same 
limits, more striking contrasts than the ' sea of trees,’ and 
the high levels of Lycaonia, xvhich Strabo characterizes by 
the expressive terms of ‘ cold and bare.' 

The coast of the Buxine and the valleys of the northern 
side of the peninsula ore probably tbe fiiiestpart of Asia 
Minor. On the south, the immense mass o^^urus, rising 
like a wall, and in parts capped with eternal snow, loaves 
between the Mediterranean and its basis a comparatively 
narrow slip, and gives to Die cflraate of the spiJitlwrn coast, 
combined with its geographical position, a charaeter very 
different from that of the north sitlo of the (wmiasula. The 
amount of rain is much less, and the summer heat of the 
coast is often exoessive, Unlike tlte northern shore, which 
appwrs to be well supplied with ever-flowing rivulets, some 
portions of the Lycian shore, where the inoiiilitains press 
close on the sea, have no water jffom April to Novemtier, but 
what they can ke^ in reservoirs. The winter torrents cease 
with the rains. (Beaufort's Karamania.) The mountains of 
Kuramania are in general well wooded, and Alexandria is 
mainly supplied with fuel from them. The timber of this 
coast, at least that near the shore, is mainly pine, but not in 
general of largo dimensions. Thu mountains of Taurus con¬ 
tain a great variety of forest Ireland shrubs. (Leake, 107.) 

This country has. no doubt, at some period, been the seat 
of violent volcanic action, though pertiaps not within the 
limits of authentic history. Volcanic products are abumlant 
in tbe peninsula; and the Greek name KaTajcccav^cv^ or 
burnt, which wag applied to the district on tbe confines of 
Lydia and Phrygia, preseVved, perhaps, the only historical 
record of those great physical rovolutfons. The western 
part of Asia Minor has also often experienced most de¬ 
structive eai-thquakes, which have not only shaken the 
country from Sai-des to tlie valley of tlie Mmauder, but 
also the neighbouring island of Uos. (See ’Thttcyd- vui. 
41.) The country in which the earthquakes were most 
violent in antient times is the same w'liteh Strabo (lescribes 
(p. 578) as the Burnt Region; of the couhtry near the 
Mmandcr, he says in Ins usual obscure manner—* nearly 
the whole district of the Macander is liable to earthquakes, 
and is burrowed under tfe channels full of fire and water as 
far as the interior of tli^leountry.' The whole western part 
of Asia Minor is full of thermal springs; they ni^ found 
also at Brusa near the range of Olympus, 

Of the rocks of this peninsula we possoss hut little infor¬ 
mation from travellers, though, porbaps, no country in the 
world would better repay the labours of a skilAiI observer. The 
great in terior range of Taurus has never yet been exantiued, 
,:and our knowledge of the mountains generally of thw ^nih* 
sula, BO rich in minei-als and striking phenonlena, is extremely 
scanty. From Captain Beaufort’s survey of the souljtern CoMt, 
we learn tliat, from Patara to Cape Cavidiere, whore tim High 
rocks of the const nearly terminate, a limestone formation 
shows itself at almost every point., The rivets also are loaded 
with i^careous sediment, and,kike the staeamS qf o^ver couu. 
tries where limestone prevails, fue found unfit drinking. 
Tlie hold liineslone Cliffs are ge^rall^ of « White colonr; 
those ^lif CHvaljere, of white mftjksfe'nse'perpendlcttlMly ffcani 
the sea to the fthiftide of six and isron hundwd feet, 
show most/tingnM ooutortiMis al sttata, of wBii^ Captii& 



a eotti^ii^ of ^v^l, wiid^ %d '^'gmefctrof 

quSBtoijCTBented la a p^Jbaireoug; bajti temottsai} prfetis 
- ttdjffelifiWit T^h. Tlfe'iirtliguto'«fS!^t8 |>»)da^i)y 
^d^;d^E)OWBoq: of'' («leareolM;^^^ aw notifiqd^by j 
-,_^,.-ito Ittarotot at a nUo^Q tK® opa*! cailed Laani, aqar' 
Of Ae 'rivor OatarA^tei^ imd aimnar: 

iractaidto to Chandler's d«ae0‘]pti6|)Jof tho^pti^ed'eascade at 
HierapUs in Ae^alley of li^ Mi^ndet. 

' The' hihestohe Ibrtwh^ scoros to prevail in the high 
ran^ on the north side «f Asia Minor;' and, aecdr^g to 
M.’^ntajiior, toie niountai)^ which bound the oast side of 
the valley of SiwBs exhibit calcareous rochs at tlye base, 
covered on’ the;sotith stole by enormous masses of gypsum, 
in’which w^nflltration, hollows out gsjmerous 

cavern! f Wo ^tero, loaded with sulphate of time, run off 
along calcareous mttss beneath, and, torming a lake in 
thp plain of Siwus, disoharge the discoloured streams into 
the'h^erto pure Waters of the Kizil Erinak. In, tlui 
mountidns oh the route horn Kara Hissto-to Siwas this tra* 
veUerohscrvCd^hetweeh Andras and Tohiftlik, the liniestone 
of the Pyfcneos altbftiatmg with serpentine; above the 
older limestone he retoarkM a more recent formation con¬ 
taining pectens with radii four inches lohg Xp-138). Be¬ 
tween Siwas and Tocaty^we remark the prevalence of lime¬ 
stone, though other rocks appear also; and tho same may 
be remarked of the neighlwuthood of Amasia. In going 
on the wCst route from Amasia, Fontanier remarks between 
Marcivaii and^Jlaggi-Kevi ‘ a plain of granite:’ as the 
word granitb'is often father vaguely used, and as the in¬ 
formation does not go beyond what we have stated, it is 
difficult to know exactly what is meant. Malte-Brun’s 
remark, ‘ that from tho Shngarius to the Halys we meet 
with nothing but granite rocks,’ is absurd, and contrary to 
well-known mits. In tho neighbourhood of Tossia, west of 
the Halys, and bn the route to Constantinople, Fontanier 
marks Ills ‘ secondary limestone and chalk.' The moun¬ 
tains above Boli, tho antient Hadriknopolis, which lies far¬ 
ther west on fhe same route, are of ' a white calcareous ma¬ 
terial, with veins of black, and susceptible of a fine polish.' 
(Fontanier.) In fiict we may trace the limestones of Asia 
Minor from the neighbourhood of Trebizond to the island of 
Marmara, in the sea of the same name, which derive its 
denomination from its quarries of marble. There is no 
doubt that Asia Minor presents one of the most extensive 
deposits of calcareous mattbf in the world. The marble 
quaiTies of Synuada, fi'om ^Ch the wealthy Romans im¬ 
ported large blocks to, their capital, are in the very centre of 
the peninsula at the north-western extremity of the basins of 
the interior lakes. 

Asia Minor abounds in mineral wealth, as wc know both 
from antient u'riters and from its commerce at the present 
day. 'The Chalybes, in the north-elst angle, near the coast, 
were known, in the earliest ages as the workers of metals; 
and the same region is still the great mining district of the 
peninsula.' But it is only in the mountains of the northern 
portions of the peninsula that we arc acquainted with the 
working of mines; nor, as far as we know, do any writers 
speak of them in the great southern range of Taurus, a 
region that belongs to the terra incognita of the world. 
Copper is worked near Trebizond, Siwas, Niksar, Amasia, 
Samsoun on the Black Sea, and numerous other placM. 
Fontaftier mentions a mine also at Maden in Karamania. 
Lead in combination wiA silver is found atGurcouteh, Hus- 
seinabad and other places (Fontanieif'p. ‘,154); and lead not 
worked is said to bo found near Kora Hissar, which stands 
on the great eastern branch of the antont Iris. Unieh on 
the coast east of Samsoun exports rock alum: in the'time 
of Strabo tlic cinnabar mines of Olgassys were worked, 
though we believe they are now ho longer known; ,^nd the 
gold sands of Pactolus washed down from tho range of 
Traoliis once helped to fill the treasures of the Lydian 
kins0 

■fiio political history of Asia Minor forms a large chapter 
in tlto history of the world. Its position on the western 
fruntjer of Asia has rendered it the seat of numerous 
struggles for sovereignty; its extent of sea-coast at one 
rpoten developed its maritime capabilities, and the diyersi- 
iied nathfe oif its surface has in all ages saved many of its 
inhabitants from the dominion of the conqueror. Herodotus 
infanUs us ihat in his day (between B.c. 488 and 400) this 
penltisula contained thirty nations (s’SeeaL which attested 
the' numerous revolutions it had already undergone. 


_ not ■!»» thirty peojd^l 

tinct m ph^jjm caamotec.and toD^ua»,,,^«an 
doubt tbatj^opnqacat. and eatouaanan'naai^tlie tioie 
Herodidus giwil''1ihis eoun^ as vailed a mpalation , 
/ftd^^'pqsaossea. The’ PhrygiamiwMDSted the nighertm’^iw- 
l‘'8ipns to aatiquitjt of any of ttw iphqk^tsnte of .Asia Mino^; 
next xb them the Indians, under Crcestls, became, the. td|er||. - 
of the country from the dSgean to' the Halys, at th^timp 
the western boundary of the empire of tiie .Medea. ^ 
beforo the Lydian ktogdom attai^ any strength, Chwk 
colonies from European Gree^ had oowpied a luge part of 
the western coast of the peninsula, aim established theoir 
selves firmly along this seabord. • In ceui^ of time the eoto 
nier of this nation spread northward sdong the shores of the 
Euxine as &r as Trapezus, and on the souAeru coast; though 
apparently at a later period, as far as the.GKilf of. Issus. 
Many of the Greek cities of the interior, whose fine re- . 
mains wo still admire, were not huilt till after, tise agie of f 
Alexander, and some of them received their gieatest;,embel¬ 
lishment under jhe Roman emper^s. But, betwwa tiie 
empire of the Lydians and Medes,' and the establishment, 
of Greek kingdoms by the auccessors of Alexander, Asia 
MinCr^ whionhad before been ravaged,by barbarians.from 
the east, had to endure fo!^ two oentuiiea the yoke of tbs 
Persians. The dominion of this nation, originally of nornamo 
habits, in its form of government, and the unfavourable 
effects of its . political system, very much resembled the 
Turkish sway in the d^s of its former vigour; and indeed, 
ill the present .decKne ofthe Turkish power, the paridlel may 
still be continued. The Persians never reduced mountain 
tribes of Taurus to obedience, as we see in th^^nise of the 
Pisidians; nor was their government more than nominal 
over the.tribes of the nortli-eaaiy)ai'ts,-cvith whom we become 
acquainted in the dlna6<m'«,A|Xenophqn. . Under the Ro¬ 
man dominion, the peninsula attained the most, uniform, 
and settled .state, and no doubt also the most propperous 
condition that it has ever yet enjoyed.. The deobmo of tliat 
power, and the feeble sway of the eastern empire, laid open 
riie country to now invasion from the east, and tiie Mumuln - 
mans began to establish themselves in some of the mutteen 
parts of the peninsula, about b.c. 700. When the first 
crusaders, unoer Peten tho Hermit, landed near NicoiB .in, 
1096, they found the Turks in possession of this part of 
Asia, and sepimUted from the omital of Alexis only by. the 
waters of the Propontis and the^osporus. The ’Turks, bad 
then becximo numerous in Asia Minor, and the population 
must for some centuries have been gradually un^going 
a change. The wild incursions of the cnisaders scarcely, 
left a trace behind them in the peninsula; nor could the in¬ 
vasion of the Tatars under Timur, which i-esulted in the vie-, 
tory of Angora over Bajazet in 1402, and tho subseqaent 
capture of Smyrna, produce any permanent effect, tiiougb 
the entrance of so numerous an army must have sonaewhat 
modified the population of Asia. The political condition of 
tho country at the present day is as unsettled as ever it was; 
and within the last year wo have seen an army march I'nim 
the banks of the Nilo to the neighbourhood of thc Bosporus,, 
and the sultan of Cunstantino^e, in alarm, call in thesid 
of Russian troops and Fronch diplomacy to stop the pro¬ 
gress of the Egyptian anns. Tlie Porto has yielded the 
Poshulick of Adana, a large part of which is a lertUe 
country, rich in timber, corresponding apparently to the an¬ 
tient Level Cilicia, and with it the command of the moun 
tain-passes, which will henceforward probably be crossed, 
by an invader whenever a convenient opportunity, offer8«i’': 
On tho north-eastorn frontier, the Russian is beCbmc tho 
neighbour of the sqltan; and thus, both in the European 
and Asiatic continent, successfuji revolution on one . side, 
and invasion on the other, have hemmed the once-droaded 
Ottoman within much narrower limits. , 

The principal component parts of the popuktion of Asia 
Mifior nt present are, in the towns aim villages, “Turks, 
Greeks, Annenians, and Jews. The population .that does 
not belong to the towns is of a nemadici and pt«hably of a 
very mixed obaracter; they are generally classed’under, the 
denomination of Turcomans, and are sotoetim'ia confounded 
with the Curds, who are really a diifrrent people. . It is not 
unlikely, however, that the Curds have spread westwiud 
from the mountains of Curitistan proper, and hayo been 
mingled with Turks and Tuicomans on the west side of the 
Euphrates as .for as SiWas. (For further information on 
Asia Minor, seti RenneVs GeogropAy of Wetsten^ Ana, nhd 
Air Map ; Leake's Journal of a Tour in Asia Mitior,' Him 
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toe num«nt» au(haMti6» to 1 li'ouli^iaii-, 

‘f^yase» e», Orient^\ :'' '- ’ . . 

ANATtj'JLIGQ* western Oreeoo, or antient 

«taUo. It ii Mt m ft iSflky itiftnd to the inidst of (lie 
lasooat, or toU-fikar«Ue«, wliich form pairt of the fulf of 
MoeoVungH 88”40' N. kt ai° 35' E. loftg. It suH;ftSaer«d 
to SlftrOB, tB23> to the Egyptian troopt under Ibmhtor 
Pftfthfti hhd its captuiO) together with tW of the islet at 
Vimf^h which was the aavanoed post of Mesolitoghi, cou' 
4ihnted to the fall of the totter place, which happened to 
the Mowine Apitto The inhabitants of AhatoUco, about 
2000 to nuQ^r. were sent ftee to Arta, to Epirus, and Wore 
allowed to take with them such personal property as they 
could carry. Anatolieo belongs now to the new kingdom 
of Qreeee. The ilshermen of the lagoons of Anatolieo use 
canoes, which they call monoxyla, (single pieces of wood,) 
formed of the hollow trunks of trees. 

ANAT'OMY* from a Greek term (dvatofiy), which lite¬ 
rally signilles ‘ the separation of a thing into parts by cut¬ 
ting the term anatomy is used to signifyj,perticnlarly, dis¬ 
section, or knowledge acquired by dissection. Anatomy is 
at once an art and a science; ah art, tonsmuKh as the pur¬ 
suit Of it requires skilful manipulation; and a lienee, inas¬ 
much as certain general princSiiles are deducible from it. 
The object of anatomy is to ascertain the structure of orga¬ 
nised bodies. Of the two great kingdoms of n ature, the inor¬ 
ganic and the organic., it comprehends the whole range of the 
latter. Like the organised kingdom itself, it forms two 
divisions, the one including the structure of plants—^vegetable 
anatomy; the other the structure of animals—animal onn- 
tomy. Aniiial anatomy is divided into comparative and 
human; comparative anatomy includes an account of the 
structure of all classes of anip|als, excepting that of man ; 
human anatomy is restricted^^ilMi account of the structnj-e of 
man only. Human anatomy Is subdivided into descriptive, 
general, and pathological. Dkscriptivb anatomy com¬ 
prehends aiflescription of all the various parts or organs of 
the human body, together wiili an account of their situation, 
connexions, and relations, as these circumstances exist in 
the natural and sound, or, as it is technically termed, the 
normal condirion of the body. The human stomach, for ex¬ 
ample, is composed of a number bf'toembranes, which are 
united in a particular manner; a number of blood-vessels 
which are derived from particular arterial trunks; a num¬ 
ber of nerves which proceed from a particular portion of 
the brain and spinal cord; a number of absorbent vessels 
and so on: moreover, this organ is always placed in a par¬ 
ticular cavity of. the body, and is always found to have 
certain specillc connexions or relations with other organs. 
The anatomy of the human stomach comprehends «n ac¬ 
count of all the particulars of this kind, which are uniformly 
found to concur in all human bodies in which the confitr- 
mation is regular or natural; and so of every other organ of 
the body I and Itecause such an oxpositioti of the structure of 
the various organs includes a description of all the circum¬ 
stances that rwate to their organization, it is called descrip- 
ittW antoomy 

After the study of the human body in this mode has 
been carried to a certain extent, with a certain degree of 
success, it necessarily gives origin to a second division of the 
science, that termed gknbuai. anatomy. It is found, that 
many of the circumstances which belong to any one organ, 
belong at the same time to several organs ; and that thus 
several individual circumstances arc common to many or¬ 
gans. Of the membranes, tor example, of which it has 
been stated that the stomach is composed, some arc com¬ 
mon to it and to the intestines, to the blijrlder, to the uterus, 
to the tor-passages, and sft on. In like manner with tespect 
to any one of these membrane^ when its structure is Ctare- 
fully examined, it is found that in many points its organiza¬ 
tion is exactly similar to that of all other membranes. Hus 
view oxtendM leads to torther important and interes^ng 
res the erterios of the body, whatever their situa- 

tion,lu||)i or office, are found to be composed essentially of 
the substances, disposed in nearly the same order and 
tonn. All the veins have, in like manner, a wtructure 
esaen^Uy toe same. All the absorbent vessels, all vessels 
of every .tond, all the bones, muscles, and nerves, too whtoo 
externto (wvftrtog of the body or the skin, widely as these 
various struettoes differ from each otoer, present no ma- 
terito difference as tot as regards the orgatfization of each 
nw%?I|r (dass. H«m«e vsi-fous organs of the body are dis- 
VftsedtRte what are called common systems, and these Com- 


toon W*to»a fere' laid . te oaiuist of onmnuto Jtolxtiiteeft at 
tisahdK Ail toe.ve«eTi^ftoraXampfet ora collected and an- 
iBiito|d tinder one epto^Eien CkMi called the vascular evto^; 
to ffitoftiiito’rftU ^ «)dtleelada&4 ammgea 

anotoer (dn^ caUpd toe osaepto ad toe toheolto 

■u|.dd% anptoef, celled toe to(«pi4!wig'toeto { plj^e neAwa 
under anitlMr, Gidle4 toe nervm 'lie 

material toat entere iiitp ttto eopHuk^lto # iltoh of these 
systems consists of a suhSlaUCe to ^ pi^toir^ w but 
as tots substance is more to leto ^d^toly 'over 
tlie whole body, entering as a eensttfuenf clemieht totq toe 
various organs, it is terme(|^a cotomtoi substaneei to tiwue. 
What is termed the common cellulftr tissue, for exan^lf, 
is toe substance of which all toe wmbranee and yesseis 
of the b^y are composed; the milfoular ifosue is toe sub¬ 
stance of which all the musoles ate composed; the nervous 
tissue is toe substance of which all the nerves are composed; 
and thus, the structure of toe body, analysed in this mode, 
innumerable and complex ns the substances appear to be 
of which it eonsists, fs ultimately reduced to a very few 
simple materials, by the combination and modiBcation of 
which all the difforent animal substances are produced. Iltat 
part of anatomy which displays those common substances, 
and which describes all that relates to these diffei-ences, 
analogies, eomhinations, and so on, is termed Oenkral 
A natomy. Descriptive and general anatomy, then, include 
an account of the sti-ucture of the body as it exists in the 
state of health. But there is no organ of the body, and no 
tissue which enters into its com)>oBitiDn, which is not sub¬ 
ject to disease; in consequence of disease, toe reguiar or 
natural structure of the component substances of the body 
becomes changed in a groat variety of modes. That part 
of anatomy which displays these diseased or morbid 
changes, and which describes all the circumstances re- 
lafing to them, is called Pathoiogicai. or Morbid Ana¬ 
tomy. We may say then, that desoriptivo anatomy com¬ 
prehends an account of all toe parts or organs of-the body 
as they exist in the state Of health; general anatomy 
comprehends an account of all the separate substances of 
which those organs are composed, not as these subistanoeB 
exist combined in organs, but as they form distinct and 
peculiar substances; pathological anatomy comprebends 
an account of all the changes of structure produced by dis¬ 
ease, whether in individual organs, or in the primitive or 
common substances of which these organs are composed. 

It is obviously irajiossible tqrjnelude in a single article a 
subject so wide ns this. Hd^Ver concise the descriptions 
under each head might Ire, it would necessarily swell the 
account to such a length, as^ to be incompatible with the 
plan of the present work. We must, therefore, satisfy our¬ 
selves with referring to the separate heads under which the 
topics comprehended in this subject wall be treated. In the 
mean time, we offer a few observations illustrative of too 
nature and value of the science of anatomy. 

1. In toe flixt place, anatomy is toe basis of physiology. 

If is the olyect of anatomy to ascertain structure ; it is the 
object of physiology to ascertain function. An organ is 
constructed' in such a manner as to fit it to perform a 
certain action; the action cannot be vmderstood unless the 
structure be known; and, oftenlt the structure cannot be 
known without directly leading to a knowledge of the 
action. Until the art of anatomy began to be cultivated, 
toe science of physiology was without existence. In pro¬ 
portion as anatomy has been practised, physiology has 
advanced. * 

2. In the second place, anatomy and physiology am the 
basis of the science of medicine. Disease, which it is too 
object of the physician to detect and to cure, is denoted by 
disordered function; disordered fenction cannot be under¬ 
stood without a knowled^ of healthy function; heaUliy 
frinctom cannot be understood without a knowledge of 
structure; and structure cannot be understood unless it 
be examined. The organs in which trie most important 
funetioBs have their seat are placed in toe interior of the 
body, and are completely concealed from the view. There 
are no means of ascertaining their situation and connexion, 
much less their nature and operation, excepting that of in¬ 
specting the interior Of toe body. As toe most imjwrtant 
functions have their seat in organs which are placed in the 
interior of (he body, so those Ifttern^ organs are also too 
seats of the most frequent andfatid diseases. Gonsequently, 
an acenrate acquaintance with the ^nation of these organs 
s indispensable in order to ascertam the seats of disease; 
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«• tb«8a orgnni conomled fima tbe 

vv^, k foUom WM thsir ntuftbon fiaftnoi Iw {swot 
W study of aiMtoWr In seveial of fibo^ody,’ 

4|o)rg^|w wo moot dif^rent in. atructata and funetidS' ara 
plS^ etosa tn aatdi ^heip. Disoases tho most dlvet^ad. 
Mqt^iiQg t not only not the sstne, bat opposite |ieat>. 
naanu me^ oonsequeniy exist in the same region of Ao 
fody. Without ihe adOut^: ddMilniinatiw of these die- 
easds. it is often impo^bleio save life'] haithe disorimina- 
tioQ of these diseaaes’fe ah^utely impossMe vrithont ^t ;| 
knowledge wbieh Ae eti]dy of ahatoniy onlji cap impart. 

^ It has t^en justly observed, that one cOnSideKtion, whieh 
ehdws in a striking light tbS importance of anatoinieal 
knowledge in lending to the detection of disease,- is, that the 
seat of pajn is o^n 'a%a distance from the afibcted organ. 
In disease of Ifee liver, pain is generally felt at khe top of 
the right 8houlder,’'booause a nerve which goes to tlto liver 
is unitid with a nerve which supplies the shoulder, jtn 
disease of the lung, tbero is often no pain in the lung, bnt 
much iineasmest at ' the top of the wii^pipe. Ito disease 
of the hip-joint,' there is often no pain in the hip, but severe 
pain at the knee. In all these cases, the attention is apt 
to be oarried away from the real seat of the malady. Bven 
in the present day, abundance of practitioners apply^their 
remedies to the seat of the pain, wholly ignorant « the 
true seat of the disease: mistakes of this kind, often fatal, 
are inevitable without a knowledge of anatomy, while with 
that knowledge they arc scarcely possible. 

3. If the knowledge of anatomy be thus obviously im¬ 
portant to the .physician, it is still more manifest that it 
must be indSpensable to the surgOon. Without a minute 
and exact knowledge of the structure, situation, and relation 
of organs, the surgeon cannot proceed a single step in the 
practice of his art without the most imminent peril. Many 
opportunities will occur in the course of this work of illtis- 
tmting this tmth; but porliaps the most striking proofs of 
it are afforded under the hea^ Amputation, Ankukism, 
H.MMoaRiiAUB, IlKiiMtA, and Lithotomy. It has been 
justly slated, tliat no one can form an adequate concep¬ 
tion but tlioso who have wdnessod it, of the confusion and 
terror occasioned by the sight of a human being from whoso 
body the blood is gushing in torrents, and which none of 
the spectators are able to relieve. In all such cases, there 
is 0110 thing proper to bo done, the prompt performance of 
which is generally as certainly successful, os tlie neglect of 
it is inevitably fatal. It is impossible to conceive a more 
terrible situation than that;to' a medical man who knows 
iiot what to do on such an emergency. But tho antient 
surgeons wore constantly placed in this situation; and the 
Jread inspired by it retarded tho progress of surgery more 
•Jian all other causes put together. Not only were they pre¬ 
vented through terror from interfering with the most painftd 
and destructive diseases which experience has proved to be ca¬ 
pable of safe and easy removal, but in general they were afraid 
to cut oven the most trivial tumour. They never thought of 
amputating until the limb had mortifted'; and the dead had 
separated from the living parts; and being ignorant of the 
means of stopping hmraorrhage, they were afraid to cut into 
the living ftosli. But surgeons now know that there is one 
simple and effectual means .of stopping hiemorrhage, namely, 
compression of tho blooding vessel. If pressure be made 
on the trunk of an artery, though blood be flowing from a 
thousand branches given off from it, the bleeding will 
immediately cease. Should the situation of tha artery he 
such as to' allow of effectual exteqaal pressure, nothing 
futther is requisite; the pressure being apjilied, the bleed¬ 
ing is staunched at once; should the situation of the vessel 
place it beyond the reach of external pressure, it is neces¬ 
sary to cut down upon it, and to secure it by the applioation 
of a ligature. Fard may he patoqned for supposing diat 
he was led to the discovery of this invaluable remedy by 
the inspiration of tho Deity. By means of it the'most 
formidable operatlbns may be undertaken with the utmost 
confidence, because the wound«i vessels can bo secured 
the moment thoy are cut: by the same means, the most 
frightful hmmorrhages may be effectually stopped; and 
even, when the Ideeding is so violent, as to threaten imme¬ 
diate death, it may often be averted by tlie simple exp^uint 
of placing tho flngev upon the wounded vbssel untiT ttiere 
is time to tie it. But it is obvious tliat none to these ex- 
petoonts can be employed, and tBat these bleadings^tot^ 
neither be cheeked to the moment, nto stoppbd. 

without such a knowledge of the course to the trunks and 


hroBichM to M <«>> hi wgnimd only by tou^ 

'•’f 

'%'bs ttoportanoe to pa&topgioal or moifbid 
Wieaddy uttdsMstood. Whatnro colled symptenus Wcblte^ 
off d^bideiMd^hotionBdiscefeitod frinetions are tho’olil|^ ^ 
gueft^ to irttegularor diseased Stoioh8;-iii«guIto'# 4^ 
^eCtfotions, 0^ they have eantinvipd for a certain/^IPto 
nroduee a ehaugO in. toe struetuin of She organs fa imp 
,toey liave, tlieir' seat. Ge^rtaim disordered ifictidiil fediftaito' 
Oertton specifle changes, modified indeed-by f'glrmvw 

of ciroutnstanoes, which tel a oonriderable tofeito sM isCer' 
tainable and ascertained. The medical ptiu^feheri vrho.has 
.ah eppocthhity to eomparing the symptom to the 
sigth'Wbieb ho observed durihg life, with the tetob^ dbS.nj|e 
ofstruotare visible on inspeotmn of the diseased oiga^ 
death, learns with exactness what the extoriial sign dinptei, 
that is, what state of the internal organ it expresses. Mote- 
over, the external sign may not have been obtrusive, and yto 
it may hove been present,. It is to this domparison of the 
symptoms of disease during life, with the ditessed phangto 
of structure visMe in the organs after death, eonstituwg’ 
morbid anatomy, that we owe all tee exact khowledge to 
disease which is at present possessed. There is not a sragfe 
inttonalmalady, the preeis^ature of which is noW klitovti, 
which has not been brought to light by morbid ahattnny. 
The diseases, tho precise nature of which still remains Uhr 
discovered, are those, the seats of which there have been febi 
opportunitiesrof inspeeting after death, or in'which tee 
morbid changes produced in the organs arc So slighter 
transient as hitherto to have eluded detection. Nor is there 
any probable means by which the true natute/tosUch dis¬ 
eases can ever become better known than thatw increasihg 
the facilities of examining the condition of tee organs im¬ 
mediately after death. An ,effectual remedy for a tosease 
may not indeed be discovereg^en thO'exact nature of it is 
ascertained; but the discovery of the exact nature of a dis¬ 
ease puts the physician in the right pate in seuching after 
the cute, and at all events teaches him what wifi be useless, 
and wbat misohievous. Hence a clearer apprehension to 
the nature of a disease has alway's pyepedea an improved 
treatment of it. If the plan of the present work admitted to 
the requisite details, ikwpuld be instructive to show hOW 
uniformly every exact Tind certain method of cure has'foN 
lowed and been,, founded upon teat kiiowledge of disetoe 
which has been brought to light by tee inspection of the 
organs after death. Compare, for example, the knowledge 
which enlightened physicians now have of fever, and tee 
success which attends their treatment of it, with tee dark¬ 
ness which rested on this malady, and tho inertness or mis¬ 
chievousness of the remedies employed in it otily a few 
years ago. A physician who understands fever, as far as 
tlie nature of this malady has been actually elucidated, can 
tell at the bedside of the sick with astonishing acenracy 
what internal organs are in a state of diseased action ; 
wliat tho kind of diseased action is in each; what the pro¬ 
bable progress to it Will be, that is, what morbid change to 
structure or organic disease it is its natural tendency to 
duce, and must inevitably produce, if it be allowed to qn - 
its course without being checked. To this extent his ktfow- 
ledge places the physician in the position in which be would 
bo if the body or his patient were transparent, and he could 
actually see the processes that are going on in the interna) 
organs. Having this knowledge, he knows with exactness 
what to attempt the remedies which he employs: among 
numberless remedies he knows which to choose as being the 
best fitted to aocomplish the end in view; hi> remedy being 
chosen, he knows tee ^per strength, the proper time, the 
properj^uency, in a word, the proper mcJde in which to 
exhibit it—that IS, he knows how to exhibit it in the dose and 
form the best adapted to the actual eondition of the omA 
whuffi it is his object to relteve. He does not work in 
dark. He has a definite purpose to accomplish, an^xn tn¥ 
strffment of known power with which to compass his pto"' 
pose. He even anticipates events; stops diseas^ processes 
at tlie very commencement; prevents morbidphanges of 
structure, which, if once produced, too often prove ineurahle. 
The consequence is, that in a disease vd^h above all otlieis 
attacks the greatest number of the most important organs, 
his interference, as far as it has any influence, is conserva¬ 
tive; be sees the impending danger and averts it; he pfie- 
tects tee vital.,organs from a shock, which, but ftp him, 
would he fatto to them, vteile the very remedies On * 
by tlie ignorant practitionto increase teat tboek, and 
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the disease in pi^uihiiK 
'btlween the enl^teped^tid^he i^omnt 
" ibe formel' -ithptrs of the ii^tphl cl^nB, ' 

adapts 1iU reise^a:tethat state;.while tl^'^itiwt.’dcnoWB' 
nothang of tbe,itUii^d pn>c|B6es ths^ are going pn, sbd^ipre- 
soribes for a IwOT oi' a name. Coitipam, k> Me idirinec, 
the knowledge which' pifljghtened ph)rsieiaus’'hQw lMye< 
^e diaeases «f childhood, with, the,phs|qarity in%bicn 
i.diuwa^ of this ppriod of life.‘were for&e% involved. Take^, 
as en^example, the knowledge 'npw possessed of the tnir 
'nature of a malMy which .tised to be exceedingly frequent 
and almost uniformly fatal among children, namely, niitor 
in the brain. A child screamed out suddenly whilst at play, 
A change Was .observed in the child's eoanfenaoce.' A 
physician was sent for in,idarni. He found the ohild rest¬ 
less, irritable, flushed, constkhtly moving its head cm the 
pillow, the skin hot, and the piuse quick. In, a fevf days 
the pulse became slow and intermittent; the child from 
being in a state of constant restlessness, attended with an 
occasional sudden shriek, fell into stupor; vomiting was 
^ften supmadded; and in a day or two more, the pulse 
having bepome again e];tremely rapid, the child expired in 
convulsions. Such is the ^riet history of the attack, pro¬ 
gress, and termination of a m^ady which used to destroy 
hundreds ofchildren, and often individual after individual of 
the same family. But was the history of the disease really 
thus brief, and its projness really thus rapid ? On the con¬ 
trary, the concourse .of symptoms was in fact exceedingly 
numerous, and their progress remarkably slow. Tlic disease, 
at the point of time at which the hiStory of it is here taken 
up, apimam^'to be seated solely in the head. Tlie head, 
however, w»e last part affected; the brain suffered en¬ 
tirely in consequence of its ^'inpathy with other and distant 
organs. Tlio disease commences in the abdomen. The 
child, long before if gave tiidit ominous scream, had been 
fretful, hot, feverish, either without appetite or with vora¬ 
cious appetite, and tliose slates of the appetite alternating 
whh each Ibther; either'with a constipated or a relaxed 
state of the bowels, and fliose states also alternating with 
each other, the stools meantime being always unnatural, 
and the belly always tumid, hard, and oftentimes tender. 
These symptoms, 'because they did not lay the child pro¬ 
strate upon its bed, wme overlookeil^ or deemed of no con¬ 
sequence. But at last, from the total failure of all the 
means emjdoyed to save the child when the symptoms 
of brain disease came on, physicians began to take ano¬ 
ther view of the matter. They availed themselves of every 
opportunit/' they could obtain of inspecting the bodies 
of the children., who- died of this terrible malady. In 
the brain they found water indeed, hut often only in 
very small quantity, and sometimes. scarcely any; while 
there were always signs of inflammation, and, in general, 
signs of recent and active inflammation, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the signs which denote inflammation of a slow or 
chronic character. On looking farther, they found still 
more striking appearances of disease in the alidomen; ap¬ 
pearances which denoted a disease of a slowly but con¬ 
stantly progressive character—the source of irritation to the 
whold aystom—an irritation not perceptibly yet uniformly 
increaung day by day. The real nature of the malady was 
now disclosed. The first appearances of disease were ob¬ 
served ; the disease was attacked before it had time to he 
developed; the remedy was applied to the true seat of the 
malady, the abdomen, and not to the head, which as yet 
remained unaffected.' Under early and judicious treatment, 
the head thus almost always remained unaffected; and now 
water of the brain in children is an’«ceedingly rare disease, 
hardly ever coming on hut in neglAted cases of disordered 
bowels—cases neglected on account of a more than ordi-. 
nary degree of ignorance pr iiiattontion on the part of the 
mother or the nurse. This is ati example of the mannm! in 
which an exHnun'ation of the body, after death, hasled to 
the detection of the true seat and nature of diseases; i^d' 
it is but one example. A similar account might be given 
almost bvery disease, the seat and nature of which are 
' tSearly k;*>d certainly understood. 

It cannot he necCTsary to say more in illustration of the 
neceanty inspecting me body after death. The aversion 
to the i^section of .the human body, which has hitherto pre¬ 
vailed ill all ^68 and nations, Isone among the many and 
grievous evils mfltefed on man by superstition. It is the pro¬ 
gress of mvilizatioH to ohang^tliis aversion into respect and 
gcatt^Eidfe. A rduadkabk proof of this has been recontiy given 


by tho ^logblatuvo of am own country. The British^»gu(> 
^mre ^ad'alregdy nogi^ied'n had'notoriety amd^^^. 
#cit9izea.na^ond of Suro]^,'’|[ii> aUmring the eontioitgndejdlf: 

• hdnarous pr&mioe of'a-lnmaonq 4br permittniglhiA;< 
schools of ^andtomy ,to'be «TOpljed^<i^ mihjeeto fid: 4w«ee^: 
tion by the odious ineam At length Sedt- 

iaad %tt, pqd afterward^ Bttgiandi g^ye jib jwpoltuig tessOu 
to’the government, of'the oooaoq^oqa'tna^ sometimes 
follow its own. crimiiwl indUfrrenee^'td,-!^ public good. 
When roused from this lethw^ byfhe 'kppeanhCB of a 
new spectee of crime, the possihiHly of whidh nadl^n fore¬ 
seen, and even the probttoility bf the petpetratton of which 
had, been predicted, the legisUturei began to; toa^ 
visirni for the cultivatioii of anatomy. ’ A ptot of tltoipd^ 
press, cohdddted by minds hose artqjirulgm', and, theiidbre, 
ready to skeize occasions for exciting , kindred -passiffis, ■ 
endeavoured to raise a clamour among "the people, a^anst 
the purpose of the govemmeat, The attonmt was a signal 
failure. Few had been prevkiudy aware of the extension: 
of Just* views oif this subject among the mass of toe 
people. There was a profound aOd universal impression 
of the usefulness, nay, the indispensable necessity, of 
anatomy. The destination of his own body to tlie purpose 
of public dissection by toe philosopher,* was scarcely re- 
gaidlid with wonder by toe mechanic or even the labourer, 
though it excited a feeling of deep' respect ill both. At 
lliis moment there is scaredy a woman in the lowest rank 
who would not bo ashamod to reftise permission to her 
medical attendant to examine the dead body of her hus¬ 
band or child. We tru.st enough has heeni ^id to show 
to every woman, of whatever rank, that yhe institution of 
such an examination is toe paramount duty iff the medical 
man; and to teach her that the ^practitioner, who is not 
anxious to avail himself of this means of extending liis 
information and correcting his errors, is either too ignorant 
to appreciate toe value of his best guide in the doubtful and 
difficult path ho has to trea^, or -ioo much absorbed in a 
money-getting art to practiim his profession as a science. 
(See Use of the Dead to the Lwing, by Dr. South wood 
Smith; Lecture delivered ov^,. the Rtmains of Jm-emy 
Bentftam, }isq., int the Wehb S^eet School of Anatomy and 
Medicine, by the same Author; Cooper’s Dictionary of 
Practical Sursery, Art. Hajnionhage, &c.) 

ANA'TOMY, COMPARATIVE. The term ‘ anatomy, 
as we have seen in the preceding article, is chiefly applied 
to toe science which deterKiines the nature' and relations of 
the Various organs of the bumgn body. A general term is 
hero used in a restricted sense. On the other hand, when 
wc would express the extension of the science of anatomy 
to the whole animal creation, wc employ the general term 
with the addition of the word' comparative.' This anomaly 
has doubtless proceeded from the circumstance that, till 
within a very recent period, the study of animal stnictiire 
was almost exclusively confined to the.'diuman subject; and 
that even zoologists were contented with inquiring into the 
functions of ,aflimals, instead of determining the character 
of the organs which were connected with those functions.' 
By the teian comparative anatomy, then, we understand 
the science which conveys to iis a knowledge oi' the dif- 
ierences in toe structure and organization of the whole 
animal kingdom in all its classes, orders, and sMcies. 

It is evident that a science possessing such an exten¬ 
sive range must he exceedingly imjierfeCt; especially 
when it is Ixitne in mind that scarcely half a century has 
elapsed since the first attempts were madklo simplify, by 
systematizing, its almost infinite details. It has, however, 
made suiiicicnt progress, not only to have furnished the 
most important aids to the study of human anatomy, and 

S 'siology, but to have supplied a secure and broad tbun- 
bh for all zoological Jtolrwledge, both as regards existing 
and extinct faces. As the basis of modem zoology, com 
parative anatomy presents a subject of toe highest interest. 

■ .t ■ 

• By 0 win, dated i»8 far back u the year 1769, Mr, BeBtharn, tl»** ®- 
man, left Ida body for, public diisecUon. The reason at th*l time asklKnod lor 
thui U expioaaefl in we following romutfUabte words This iDy_ wtU anu 



.vidg*' By a memorandum affixed to this docoi^a^ it is elear tl^ 1. 
■* fgone hts rmision only two months 


and thA this part of It was again dolLWrately , 

^Kly he devised to Ids phyauslan, who woe also hlf and iViend, who 

OeUitrod a public lecture over it; the Ixxly wna^thon used in the analomiOiU 
Uldstratton of a olgliie of lectures iB anatomy; tlieshtflo. 

ton and head, 'toge^r with several of the o^M, are preserved the two for. 
iner oowUtutlBg one df % mostbeatt^ pi^mtions ever mode. 
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j ottmclras pomt of yitr, «e gn^U 

■''tctwafliit 4fcwyeiy»fj’eB«tali maaie^A 

■ptf' j^)ana{^e.ii-of-d|tf^(^ii^ ■ «• they ia'’e'il|i|i)i^'^ 

' 5*^*®g*'**®nWf ,'■>, “ 

' In ita wiMxloii with ecologytuiiverstu kRiM^Sdg 0 
aahnal WEnetaie i properl^ callefl comparative; far xt, ii. 

. Ihe <>hjwt,i4(f ih,e aoieiteo.to eStaW^h'those, a^itogies'ih^ 
ganizatioD, whah gre m'Setaiminei the deration ofrtho 
pumber of b«ng» that compose ffie animal 
into classes, MiS'«i»e<5te*‘. Withemt a to of 

anatomical struotuep, at ptiGo the.most rainateaEid the most 
axteiuiy^' arbttr^ ^istinotione would almost entimly pm* 
rail-in, the elassiduatioa of species; and if we foUow the 
history systqpiatia’'arrangement, we shall find that .it 
began with- the rudest and most empirical divisams, and d^ 
not aseume the nreoision of a science' until a knowledge of 
the organs, producing certain actions, took the place <a thw 
mrare observation of the fonctiona of animals without referende 
to their organi.. Tho most ordinary obfervation of,pankind 
would enable them to arrange anuniSs into three great 
classes, according to their faculties of loeombtion, and the 
Mnaral character of the place of their movements; and 
mto all beings would naturally be divided into those which 
swim in the water, those which fly in the air, and those 
which only walk on the earth. A more precise investigation 
would, however, show extrecae differences between animals 
possessing the same sphere oMocomotion. For instance, 
the great external differences of structure and habit would 
point out, amongst, tho inhabitants of the air, the necessity 
of forming two diminct groups, birds and insects; and the 
same degrees of difference, in terrestrial animals, would 
divide tliose which walk from those which creep. This 
observation of actions, became connected with the observa¬ 
tion of external orgtos; it was found that a large group 
of terrestrial beings might bo separated from tho rest of tho 
animal world .accorih.ng to the number of their feel—from 
the binls who possess two lltet, the insects who posse.ss six, 
and tho serpents who move without foet—by tho name of 
quadruped, or four-iboted. It was thus that the five great - 
classes were established of quadrvipeds, birds, serpents, 
fishes, and iiUocts. 

When zoology assumed the character of a science, and 
ceased to be only a crude collection of isolated facts, (and 
this was not attempted before the labours of our ow'n illustrious 
Ray,) it was gradually perceivell that the most importa;^!: 
class, that of quadruped^iWas a very unsatisfactory division. 

A. cow was a quadruped, and so was a tortoise; but the one 
was covered with hair, the other with scales; the one 
produced its young fully Ibrmed and nourished them, the 
other laid eggs. For some time these contradictions were 
not reconciled, till science stepped in with the distinction of 
viviparous quadrupeds, and oviparous (juadrupeds. In the 
first editions of the Systema Natures, Lmnmus thus divided 
the animal kingdom: viviparous quadrupeds, birds, am¬ 
phibia, .(since changed for'reptiles, and including serpents 
and oviparous quadrupeds,) fishes, insects, and worms. 
Nearly twenty years after the system of Linpmus had been "j 
given to the world, Brinson, a distinguished French natu¬ 
ralist, separated the cetaceous animals, or whales, ftora the 
fishes, and placed tixeid next to the viviparous quadrupeds. 
Ha saw the anomaly of cla.ssing them with fishes, knowing 
that they suckled their young, and were in many other im¬ 
portant characteristics of organization similar to the highest 
class in the animal kingdom. Limiteus acknowledged the 
importance of the distinction, and he even carried the prin¬ 
ciple farther than Brisson. He rejected the old division of 
quadruped, which excluded man at one extremity of the 
scale and the cetacea at the otherand he adopted the 
name mammalia, which, exposing the mode in which tho 
young of viviparous animals i^mourished, makes this great 
distinction determine the first class of the animal creation. 

Up to a certain point, and that reaching to the most im 


and'atf Ibo lteviw $lass^^aTe ;tii^.comprised In a 
W^eiFwe the anw^braied ^ Ii|l4 

if Itbe two dosses of Linnaeus, tha iitsectjt abd iromw, very 

imperfei^y expressed the great diffenH^es in Hhe - varione 
g^jpB inte twhich so tpony handrdds and 'thausanda 
.^cies might be resolved, wndn they iwen^iqwed wifh re- 
ferencet.ti) theft stmeture. Cuyter,]the mdstdlstft^ished 
compomtive OBatomist that .|ks^r i|^tged;4aiipl^ 
eelfito the removal dC tijCse omftasm g>>d'eonteadwtidiiB. 
He eommbuced bis great task Of ejassb^^g the invekhs- 
brated animala in 1793, and completed his systbtii in 16; tiki,j 
The principle upon which he proceede(l''wts that of- seeking • 
some larger and more comprehensive. arfahMinent tftto 
that of classes; and he accorqingly laid down'the ibllew^" 
general table of the anime£ kti^dom'' 

( ■Verlgbrated animals. - \ Vertebres .) 
MolluseoustK animals. {Sfollusques.) . 
Articulated ^mals. ^ iArticiulSs.) 
Radiated animals. (Raponn^e.),,. 
The first'itivision, as we have before mentioned, compre¬ 
hends the mammalia^-^irds, reptile, and fishes of Dnnseus. 
The second comprises those animals with shells that formed 
0 portion of the worms of the old classificati^, The Aftd 
includes all the insects of the same clt^iflck^if, and others 
that were formerly treated as .ftorms; and the fourth, all the 
animals descending in^tto scale of being, including the 
remainder of the chaotic cdwl of warms. 

As the classification of (juvier essentially depends upon 
organization, it ina;^ he desirt&Ie, in this place, to present a 
furiher Table bfthe'System, in ^ extension m classes:— 

Kutaber 





DWIidona. 

Classes. 

Orders. 

First civifllon. I 

1 ^ MXmmaha. 

, 8 


VRBTEBKATA. j 

|'‘''I^.,Avkb, 



Four clttStieM. < 

1 3. BBTTtLlA. 



Twenty-Bevenordox*. | 

1 4. Pxscst. 

ft 

VlTMSng, laxinprey. 


' 1. CRPtfALOVODA. 

■ 1 

Nieltttdua. 

Second divitiiott. 

S. Ftbivopoda. 

1 

Clio. -v: 

MOLLIISCA. 

3. Gastxropoda. 

ft 

^Ail. Limpeff 

Six clafiics. 

4> Acxpoala. ^ 


Oyster. . 

Flfle«a ordors. 

& Bracuiopoda. 

1 

Lingnlb 


. 6. CiaRHorooA. 

1 

Barnacle. 

Tiiird diviiiion. j 

r I. Aknhuda. 

3 

Leccit 

AKTICULATA. J 

1 S. Crustacba. 

7 

Crab. 

Js'our classes. ] 

1 3. Arackkioa. 

2 

Hpider. 

Tuenty-four ocderi. j 

[ 4, Innbcta. 


Beetle, Butterfly. 


■ I. EcuiNOPisa&tA. 

S 

StnTflnK 

Fourtli division. 

3, iMTBtTtKA. 

2 

Ta|M>>.wom« 

RADTATA. ' j 

3. ACALBPDA. 

8 

ActinM|||i, 

Five ciusBos. ’ j 

4. POLTPI. 

' 3 . 

ilpongo.; , 1 

Eleven orders. i 

. &. Inpvboria. 

a 

; Moafts. i 


In attempting to estimate the importance, anti to point 
out the peculiar chmracter, .nf a' system of blassification of 
tho animal kingdom founded upon comparative anatomy, 
it will be impossible for ns to enter into any minute details, 
interesting and instruttive as they might be, whioh have re¬ 
ference to tho distin^ons of species; but itmay ^ desirable 
to toko a rapid view of the leading principles of the larger 
zoological arrangements. , * 

The division of vertebraied animals is one which very 
happily marks a chain of affinities, connected with tto gp.' . 
dual development of the liighest organs and flinqtkms;- The 

:'i_._i_ 1 __i_J- «i__' 


portant classes of animals, system of LinnrouB, thus ^ ^Vertebral column, is tho necossarj^ 
amended, was strictly formed upon a view of the groat cha- ton; it supports the head; and the «ipalj which paesei from 
racteristics of anatomical structure. The birds were sepa- one end of it to tho other, inefibsos ttonemineh lascicmu of 
rated from the mammalia by the evident distinction in their the nerves, which commuirioatea ftmii the n%ves of the 
motle of producing and nourisjung their young; although c.ranluin. Wlien we dospend to tite.initiWtefoYiW animals, 
the two classe.s were similar in’ possessing the 
two ventricles and two auricles, and having each^arm and 
red blood : the amphibia (or teptiles), respiring by luhgs, 
were separated from the fishes, birthing by gills } ellteugh 
the two.clastes had each a heartwith one ventricle and one 
auricle, and the blood of each was cold aiid red. So far the 


the skeleton no longer exist*,: the bony substance is alto¬ 
gether wanting, or is lexterixai, itiatead of internal; and the 
nervous eystem assuthea an entirely ■different etoracter, till 
it is gradually last to'to. foere iivitabiUty of the lowest 
dliasse*i4'w soafo-rfto^id'Hto ■'a : 

The orgififtatidhof^e firet class of veitebrated tmimala. 
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Cl.AI') 1- 
MASIMAUA. 
(Sfuili^ir^tes.) 
jnclu4>t|jf Utdori, 


ClfA«t 11- 

AVE«, 

(OiWIHVlX,) 
iuolnding )Si& (man. 

OlASC til. 
KEI^TIUA. 
(B«n%.,) 

iiieliiAmg Fuw Omers. 


IH 

a-' 


J Malncopterywii J 
•C I <5 5 \ (Maliwopierytfiuiuj \ 
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< S. 

o s 

3 ^ 

*J.- 

M M s 

C'3«« 

1li( 

o-.!! 


ai« 

<2 
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I J'-5 S llfattchiaft (ixod 

^ 9 S s ‘S ’ 

Cf.AHII I, 

cephalopoda. 

Ci.Aas 11. 
PTEBOl’OOA, 
(Pteropodeig.j 


CLA«i Ill 
riASTEROPODA. 

inflltuUni; Nlliir^ler^ 


CI.A98 IV. 
ACEPHALA, 

TAc^iuloii,) 
inclutlvu^'Two OrdoTH. 
V. 

BHACHIOPODA, 

(ilruchiopudVK.) 

ftl.ASS Vt. 

CIERHOPODA. 

(OirrhojM)dp».) 

. Ola««i I. 
ANNICLIDA, 

(Annfluiea.) 

including Tlir«u Onlefs. 


•{ 


6 

i ^ 

5 -S' 

3 s 

> 

o t- 
jr*rf a i 

SI *. / 

1.11 1 
!3<i 


.6 4 

« t 


~-JiZ ■ 

SSlI 

o 


-SS»S 

Sal = | 


Comnojmd oy^n 
pliurtfd on pedicles 
and luovotiblo. 
Eyes st'ssile and 
iininovcidile. 


lycH f 
ides < 
»lo. I, 


Mod ion IL 
EiituiuusiTiU'.iit. 
divided into 2 Orders. 

(Entontustiaces.) 
Class III. 
AUACHNIUA, 
(Aradmtdea.) 

Tw o Orders. 


Class IV, 
INSEC'EA, 
(IUffocUs,) 

including Twelve Orde». 


Cr>A.se i. 

ECHINODERMA, 
^Etdtinodermes,') 
ineiuding Two 
Class II. 
LNTESTINA. 
(Intestlnaux,) 
iochMliiig Two 0Mers. 

Class 111. 
ACAI.EPWA, 
(AeaU'pluss.') 
iiidadiiig Two Orders. 
Clash IV. 
POLYPI. 
(.Pcv.VpK».) 

iuirltidirig OrdotH. 
Class V. 
iK^SOlUAg 

Inoludiog Tw'o OftferH, 


III. CatalvorA 
,IV;’RudautiA.. 

/ V-BduOUrU 
PttcUyiierma 
Vlt. RiftAtidantin ' 
VIU. 

1, mpuoct V 
n. Passeros 
HI. SoAKsurea 
' IV« OfllUiiin 
Y^Uriills ^ 
Vtj^jdmipedat 

I. Chelonin 
IX; fitturla 
' HL OphitUa 
XV. BAintchb 

Ji, Acautliopieryi^ 
n. Abdomineles 
Hi. Sab<))irachiati 

IV. Apodoi 

V. IxiphobrAncMl. 
VI. Ploctognuthi 

Vll. Stnrioiics 

VIII. SdncliH 
IX. Cyclostoini 


(Bimsiin) 

iOqnaAtMWrsy ■‘fi 
fIMipMurs) 

CfideMei) 

(Piuihirften&ea) 

rR\itiafiia0t»^ 

^G^oes) 

roiseftds 4e TMis) 
CRatweruAiUB) 
rOHmimunii 
rCs^iiiAoisl 

ificyussiwsX 

LTaimipAdes) 

.(Ch£luniene} 

fRaurietiH) 

1 Optii<IwnK ) 
^Bstrftaienii} 
CAiumthoptBrygUiHi) 

CAbdomhiAux) 

rSuLrachieus) 

XApodcs) 

(Lophobianelies’l 

CVludognates) 

(Stttrionieus) 


(Silacicns) 

CCyclustoines. or Suceura) 


(one) f'eplwlopoda (CepUaloiKxies) 


(one) Pteropoda 

1. Pulmouia 
IL Nttdihraiu-'hla 
HI. lufarobranchia 
IV. Tectibmtidda 
V. lleterowMlM 
VI. Peetintbranchlo 
Vn. Tiibulibraunhia 
VIII. Scutibmnchia 
IX. Cyolobrancliia 

I. Tostacea 
XL Acophala 


Cone) Bracbioiwda (Drachiopodes) 


(one) Cirdiopoda 


T. Tubicola 
11. Dorsibranehia 
III. Abruncliiu 


T. Decapodtt 
11 , Stomupoda 

in. Ampbipoda 
IV. liOMnodtpodtt 
V, leopoda 

VI. BraiiRhlopoila 
VIL Poecilopoda 


I. Pulinonata 
n. Trachnaria 

I. Myriapoda 

II. Thysanoura 

III. Purasila 

IV. Stictorla 
V. Coleoptera 

VI. Orthoptgra 
yil. Hrmiiptttia 
Vtll. Neuroiitera 
IX. Hymeuoptera 
X. Lepidoptcra 
XX Rmplptera 
XII. Diptera 

I. JPedieeliAtA 
{{.'Xcbiiiodvma 


.1; 


(Oirrhopodes) 

n'ulMcoles) 

CDombraiiches) 

(Abraiicluis) 

(I)eeap(Klce) 

(StumapiNlcK) 

I Ampldt^os) 
(Laemodiriodes) 


(Ilranehopodes) 

CPoeciiopudeN) 


( Piilmitnnires) 
(Tracbeeimeti) 

(Myriapodos) 

(ThycumoumH) 

(Parugites) 

(Siiceurg) 

i iColeopiercs) 

(OrtliopLereMj 
(Ili^iptereig) 
Nouropterea) 
Hymdiopt^reg) 
l4;pidopreres) 
Jtbipipleres) 
Dtptereg) 

(PMieeH^) 
CEtfhiaodermeSg smut 


rCavltuIreg) 

ePareochymateux) 


I. AflalmiluiiHmBW fAca]^tic«.»topli!0 
U. JlyiiHutatic. (Hrilio«tatitiiie«) 


I, Aotihia 
11. OelatinMA 
111. Conilllilft 


L RoUfara 
li. UomogeqeA 


..(Charaui) 
(Gdatiueuic) 
{i rolypiers) 

CUotol^reg) 

CUomogi^i^i) 


ObltBpilMWL 

'iRaL"' 

ArtmUOn. 


CPteropodes) 

(PulmoTieg) 

(N odibrnndies) 
(liiferobrnnclies) 
CTcotilirauduw) 

( Pectiui Itrancnee) 
(TubiiUbraDchcs) 
(McutibcanciiCH) 
CCyclobriiaclieg) 

nVstftccs) 

CAcAsphales sang Coquilles') 


Hswic. > 

EwaUow, 

woodMOMr. 

Oookf 

Heron. 

Duck. ^ 

Tortoise. 
LitiuFd. . 

Pwg 

8word-flg^K 

dolmen. 

Whiting. 

Ed. 

llIppQCttinpdp.. 

Euu-lish. 

Stitfgiwn 

Hoy. 

Lamprey. 


NantUas. 


Clio anstxttlis. 

Snail. 

ClauciiB. 

liugntdU. 

EurvatdU. 

Curiniuta. 

llTielli. 

VecautUw. 

Tho Soa-ear. 
Chitou. 

Oyster. 

Asculia. 


Lingula AnaUna. 


Bamaelo. 


AmphUrtto. 

^Ainphiuomat. 

Lecih. 


Cohta Siidlata. 
PhyilLK'iOmii. 

OunnniirtiK. 
%Vluue Loago, 
Aiiilocra. 


Ilranehi]>iiB (Cauoer sbgnhliO • 
' XXicluilcdiuat. 


Pliryiius. (Spider.) 
rhalungiuu. 

Centipede. 

Velvet Sptljig'toil. 
Louse. 

Flea. 

Beetle. 

Grasshoptier. 

Aphig. 

Ant Lion. 

IchneunidUoFly. 

Mdlli, 

Xepos. " 
Gnat, 

Stat'flgh. 

Sipuoeuluf. 


Cerobnttula, CFOnria) ? 
Phuinria coiuiita. 


Moduaa. 

GildryfL 

Oreon Aellaea. 

CrtstutoUii; 

Coral. 


Wheel Atnnialaule. 
Globe 






A If-A . m A M A 

th6k(.mm^rMi,<i*^mffia£a,)praM»istn i^atat«d «krte« ift- 

geneiwif moto mrfeet tha,a that of the thMe ternal «tftt -af the body ;--^»one of , 

classes oTv the same The ^fester 4hWbe^ Mapue by oellulaif luh^j hone htwe ; aw the 

have foOT attioulated of fhe skeleton; laid,, all asTvous eystcn), whefe any Musts, has not ita sniddliafMA , ^ 

mve a i^TOrafm bets^een^lK ehbst and the ahttoen p a incflo&d in a eavity of bWleft .ISfitese ate the eleat {pNMMtd 
heart with hvo ventricles and ttlo aniMest the blood iM' di^ between the ’ vefteht^ed and Tnvei>teb»tod 
and wartti j ItUiM flllin^ the cosily of the ehest, thrOiigh minilieB. ' But the disdnotioni heMveen the three dtsieionB 
Which the blood pasfes in the coarse (tf iia circttlaiibn. 'bf the inver^brated^ andijd»l' classes even of the 

l^se aw the ow viviparons ammalsv properly speakidg.i sOmo divisions, ale »o manilbhl <&d knpOi^nit, that we 
The disdnctions 6f orafee* amongst the blase of mainmalTa ‘Capnot attempt to furnish any adequate notfcii even Of the 
is prineipallyderived dmid the diffeienceB in the character lateral structure pravaiUng'in eaMi divMon, and must 
of the limbe and, the teet^. The first five orders possess etilltent ourselves with the most genera} outline, 
the common character of having nails at the.'extremities The JtfbteeoK* division <Mo«tiaq«es)—the flOshy bodtes 

(l/»gutcul<t/a). These animals are therefore poSeessed, clathed Whh a>bhell—have a true circulation of the hloqd 
more or less, df the power of seising upon objects. The througji arterial and venous vessels ; tboy respire 
first three orders have also the oommon character of pos- branchim fgills); they have a brain, and possess a nerVotta 
sessing the three sorts of teeth; the canine, tlm incisive, system. Some have tlie organs of sight and hearing, while 
and the molar. But the first order (Bimana, Man) 14 others appear to be limited to those of touch and tat^,-),,’^ 
distinguished by having hands (that is, four fingers and an Some masticate tlieir food, others can Chiy sWallOW, •'. ‘ 

opposable thumb) Upon the anterior extremities only; while The drficufuted division (^crfmlsb althbt^ pOsseesipg 7 
the second (Quadrwnafia) have hands at the fimr ex* the common character which is indicated by tihcir name^ 
tremities; and the third (Cammora) have no opposable are so ditferent in other important particulare of their orga* 
thumb upon either extremity. The fourth order (Rodentia) nisation, that we must briefly point out the leading pepu- 
have no canine teeth; and the fifth (.Edftttata) no incisive, liarities of each class. The Annelida have a long body. 

The hooted mammalia (Uagulaia) form two orders, the Pa- composed of rings; they are unprovided with articulstra 
chgderma, and the Ruminantia. These are unfitted, from feet; they respire by branchim; have a system of oitcula- 
tho character of their extremities, for seizing upon objects; tion; and a long, knotted cord connected with the nervous 
they employ them only for locomotion. The eighth mtier system. Hie Crustacea have the body and the limbs 
( Cetacea) have no hind-limbs developed ; and their fore- articulated; the outer, covering is bony, as tlioir name im- 
limbs are very short, and flattened into the form of fins, by plies; they have a system of circulation; a^d; they respire 
which they ere fitted ter an existence in the water, altfaeugh by brancliise. The Arachnida (often oi^)|Bnaed with 
it is necessary for them to breathe above the surface. insects) respite by narrow trachero, and, tw’ 'undergoing 

The second class of vertebrated animals {Birds) have any transformations, have alwltys articulated feet, and eyes 
many parts of their organization similar to the mamtealia. in their head. The /nreels undergo transformations; and 
They have a heart with two ventricles and two auricles; have, in their perfect stated;%Wo eyes and two antennee in 

warm blood ; the cavity of the cranium wholly filled with the head, six articulated feet, and two trachete, which 

the brain; and the trunk completely formed by ribs. But, extend through all the body. 

on the otlier hand, they are oviparous; they have no dia- When we descend to the last divieion, the Radiatea, 
phragm; and only the vertebr® of the neck and tail are {Raymnh,) we find that some of the organs which apiieUr 
moveable. The blood of this class passes through the to bo essential to life, as wo see them developed in the pre- 
lungs Ijofore its distribution to the other parts of the body; ceding divisions, do not exist. Tlie nervous system, whether 
but the lungs are not fhm ; they aie attached to the ribs; consisting of a spipal cord, or a system of ganglieiis, 
and the external air passes through them in its ivay to totally disappears; the sexual system does not appear to 
cavities which are dispensed through the body. It is this exist; the head, properly so called, is no lodger fotMad; 
circumstance which gives them the power of flying, that is, and the organ of sight is extinguished. It is uhneces* 

of using their anterior extremities, or wings, which stand in sary for us to trace the last degree in the Scale of 

the place of the fore-armshnd fore-legs of the mammalia. animal life, to that point when the animal kingdom appears 
The third class of vertebrated animals ( Reptiles) offer, in to lose itself in the vegetable; and when the investigations of 
their several orders, very considerable dilfeiences in their man, however skilfully conducted, are batiled by the minute- 
cxtornnl characters, and their general habits—much more ness, as well as the number, of the objects wliioh he desires 
so than either of the preceding classes. Some have the to examine and to register. i, 

fore-limbs which distinguish the mammalia and birds ; As it may he desirable to refer to the general arrlhge- 
others have very imperfect rudiments of them; and in ment by Cuvier of the Animal Kingdom, in Divisions, 
othem they are wholly wanting. But they all agree in Classes, and Orders, we have given, in the opposite page, 
having but one ventricle to the heart; in the coldness of a Synoptical View, translated, with some additions, ftum 
their blood; and in their Imperfect respiration, consequent tire table drawn up by M. Achillo Comte, 
upon a portion of the blood passing through the lungs. > (See Cuvier, Lepons d’Anatomie Cofnparie; CuTisr, 

The fourth class of vertebrated animals {Fishes) difibr Ossemerts Fossiles; Blumenbach's ManueU, by Lawrence 
essentially from the preceding classes. The limbs have andCoulson; Lamarck, /’Atfospp*ie^oofogi<fW«,- Geofiroy 
disappeared, and fins supply their place; the skeleton St. Hilaire, Cours de THistoire Naturellc dee MamntiJ^res ; 
is, in many species, very incomplete. They bi-eafhe by Home's Lectures on Comparative Anatomy.) 
gills, or branchial openings, instead of lungs, and they ANAXA'QORAS, a philosopher of the Idhic school, 
have consequently neither trachea, larynx, nor voice. The born at Clazomense, one of the GWsek towns of Ionia, in the 
two great divisions of fishes are the bony and the oarti- first year of the seventieth Olympiad, or in b.c. 500, three 
laginous. In some of the latter, the peculiar charaeter years before the death of Pythagoras, and ton before the 
derived from the skeleton of the vertebrated animals has battle of Marathon. Bdrn both to rank and wealth, he bad , 
almost disappeared. leisure to apply himself to philosophy and astronoto)'> uhd** 

When we arrive at the second groat family of the animal the instructions of Anaximenes. In the twentieth year of 
kingdom, the Invertebrated—wjien we endeavour to classify hi# age (that of the battle of Sulamis) he went to Atnena, 
that vast series of beings, wh^h, possessing no vertebrw wneie he continued thirty years, engaged in the propega* 
column, or skeleton, gradually depart more and more from tidg pf his philosophical opinions. He numbered arnang 
what We consider the typo of the highest organization—, his hearers Pericles, Euripidps, Socrates, Atchelaus, who 
we are- astonismd ns much by the extreme differences of succeeded him as head of tlie school known by the nUito of 
the otoians, fitcnlties, and habits, of particular classes, as by Ionic, and some say, Democritus. He obtaiitea the tUmame 
toe unbounded variely of toe species which those classes of vovs (the mind). It is said that he was toe first who 
contain. It is in tois department of the creation that taught toe distinction between rtind and matter: but this 
zoologists havo enedunterea toe ^greatest difficulties, esps- is improbabte, unless we understaud* toe first who taught 
cinlly since they have founded tliwr science upon the dis- that doctrine at Athens. Of the persecution which drove 
tinctions ofranatbmieal structure. At every stejs pf their him from that city, there ai» different accounts. One is, 
knowledge 'they have felt how much they have yet to know, that he was accused of being in commumcation Wito the 
They have, however, established many of toe mei^ im- Peraian king, and condemned to death in his absence; 
portant principles and focts. , anmhen that he Was battizhed fiwhw. iminions, and statyed 

in all tto fteat family (rf the invertabmted ahimals, toe himselfto death at Lampweus} a tmw, that he waa fbimd 
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guilty of impiaty for his upiufopB reiijtetnng ^i,Suii, 
t^jindptuncd to de^fov but the usut^stpon of 

' Pericles; ^whilePlutarch affirtn*’that Pericles was'Ins,only 
arxusor. Moatuola. without citing his authcrjiy, says it was 
for an esssy 09 the cause of eclipses that he was condemned, 
liowever this may be, he departed fironv 4 'thens, end dit^d: 
at Lampsa<^ on the Hellespont till his deatl|, a period W 
twenty-twdyears. He died s.c. 42 % aged seventy-two. . i 

No. woris of Anaxagoras'have c 6 m» down to ns, n« 
any astronomical observations foom which we might form-tui 
opinion of his knowledge. He reearded the hoaveM as i^a 
country, and expressed himsc^to that effect when reproadlfed 
for his indi&renoe to his terrestrial hirth-plaoe. He is said 
even to hhve abandoned his wealth and Imiiours ftpm his 
seal for study. When in prison he wrote a%reatiBe''on the 
Quadrature of the Circle; and he also wrote, according to 
Vitruvius, on PerspecUvc. He is said to have written a 
treatise entitled Actinop-aphia, which Montucla conjec- 
• litres to he the last-mentioned work. 

Among the various opinions attributed to Anaxagoras 
are the following:—that all substEinces are composed 
each of their proper parts, which are small and capable of 
infinite divisibility (see Lucretius, i. 830, &c.)—that the 
stars are stones tom from the earth, and set on fire by 
the tether which pervades the whole upper part of the 
universe—that the sun is a burning plate or globe, bigger 
than the Peloponnesus—that the moon revives light from 
tlie sun, (Plato says this opinion is anterior to him,) and 
has seas, hills, and valleys of her own—that the milky way 
is the shadow of the ewth thrown upon the heavens: others 
say, he thourfi| it consisted of stars of too feeble light to be 
seen by dayi^that the rainbow is caused by the clouds being 
bold before the sun as a mirror—that winds aro caused by 
the sun's heat rarefy ing the air—Ihot earthquakes are caused 
by the effort of confined air to’nscend—mat snow is not 
white, but black (this opinion of his is reported by Cicero)— 
that the earth is Hat, and that its inclination is the cause of 
tlie seasons—that the soul has an aerial body—and that 
sound and echo are conveyed to ns by the air. Montucla 
protests against many of these opinions being supposed to 
be those of Anaxagoras, but we cannot see with what 
reason. That they are given by veiw various and doubtful 
nutlioritios is true; but there is nothing so absurd in the 
ojrinions themselves, compared with others which we know 
to have existed at the same time, to warrant us in reject¬ 
ing any one of them on that ground. 

Ho is said, in the seventy-eighth Olympiad, to have 
foretold the faffing of a largo stone at iEgos Potami. [See 
Aerolites, p. 15l.] Sixty-two years afterwards, the pre¬ 
diction was said to have been fulfilled before the defeat 
of the Athenians on that spot by Lysander. 

ANAXIMANDER, the kinsman, pupil, and successor 
in the Ionic school, of Tholes, was bom at Miletus in the 
third year of the forty-second Olympiad, b.c. 610, ond died 
there (as is supposed) about b.c. 547, aged 63. Little is 
reported of him, except that he was the first who constructed 
maps (see Agathemems, lib. 1. cap. i.) and gnomons, one of 
the latter of wliich he erected at Siparta; and that he first dis- 
covered-the obliquity of the ecliptic. Tlio latter is improbable;, 
tliougb, if he were tl#first who constructed a gnomon, it is 
probable that he would also be the first who gave anything 
like a measure of the objiquity. He is said, on the autho¬ 
rity of a possago in an" ancient history of astronomy cited 
by Fabricihs, to have maintained the motidn of the earth ; 
but as most edhers assert that he placed Ahe earth in tho 
centre of the universe, Montucla' plausibly conjectures 
that the passage jtivacrai wmI ri rav Kef/uv lAtn, moftns round 
the centre the earth, should be read «i7raM fisc., fo 
placed at, &o. Some say ho thought the earth spherical ; 
others that it had the figure of a dmm. At Sparta he %8 
said to have predicted an earthquake which threw down the 
greater part of the city. 

The Buiiilarity of the names of Anaximander, Anaximenes^ 
and Anaxagoras, who succeeded each otlier in the Ionic 
school, has caused many opinions to bo attributed to one 
which are by others given to another. It is, however, we 
believe, said of Anaximander alone, that he believed the 
sun, moon,'and stars to be enormous wheels, onoompassihg 
and revdlvfog found the earth, each having a round orifice 
in its cirenmiereneo out of which fire issued; and that the 
, . stoppage of this otiflee is the cause of eclipses. The latter 
part of tills opinion is jjiisp attributed to Anaximenes. 

. ^JUIAXI'mENKS, TOO pt^i and successor of Anaximan- 

if* T ' 


dor, He, was fe^an at < The years of his hirthinird,: 

dea^, are not linown, but he is said to have been aKve at 
tlie (iyerthmw of Clremns by b. c. 546. Two epistle 

of his to Pj^hagpras are by Diogeffes Laertins, 

,,tho genmnenesB of which m% he qqesrionedv since one eff 
them gives an account of the death,, l^^es (hiS'ccuntry-^ 
man and predecessor)-veiy that given by 

Diogenes himself. . ^ * 

. The opinions attributed to turn are very much like those 
quoted in Airax.uiA»i>EK and Anaxaooras. i^-held, in 
addition, that air was tlie first principle of all tlungawthat 
the contraction of bodies is what is called n(dd, and 
rare&ctiou heat. : This he illultratpd by obserring that 
when we blow foroibly, condensing theair with the %a, it 
is cold; when with the mouth wide open, so as to.affow the 
air to pass fee^y, it is warm. This is almost the only thing 
like an appeal to experiment (except the“very doubtful mea¬ 
surement of tlie obliquity—ace Anaximander) which we 
can find attributed to any of the sueoessors of Thales; 
and even in this the philosopher is wholly mistaken. The 
contraction of bodies, genera^ speaking, producee heat ; 
and their rarefaction, cold, Ihe case cited is not at ail in 
point. 

There is another equally inconclusive illustration of the 
causes of thunder and lightning. Anaximander ooncluded 
that thunder is the noise made by the striking of one cloud 
by another, and lightning tho glare arising from the fric¬ 
tion. Anaximenes reinforces tins conclusion by the obser¬ 
vation, that the sea shines when struck by an oar. 

ANBURY and CLUB-ROOT, a sort of golls produced 
by iuMcts on the roots of cabbages, turnips, liolyhocks, and 
other species of cultivated plaiifo and popularly, but incor¬ 
rectly, supposed to arise from peculiarities of soil, ur from 
growing the same crop successively on the same field, or to 
be owing to variations of seasons. Nothing can be more 
simple than the disproof of all these theoretical notions. If 
we take some of the cabbages or turnips, whose roots aro in¬ 
fected with anbury, and ke^ them in garden pots covered 
over with close gauze, in a Mart time, if the plants bo kept 
growing, the little weevils, evolved from the grubs in the in¬ 
terior of the roots, will make their appearance, ready to mul¬ 
tiply their species, by depositing their eggs, as their parents 
had done, on the first turnip or cabbage they can find ; then 
is the critical time to destroy them, and prevent their in¬ 
crease. The weevil thus arising continues to be no less, but 
often more, destructive than the grub had proved to be in 
feeding on the roots; for it tbruats its beak (rostrum) into 
the seed-leaf of the turnip, and ^eatly injures the crop. 
Neither of these insects would over breed in dung. 
■When the turnip is advanced to the rough leaf, these in¬ 
sects cither die, as most insects do, when they have laid 
their eggs, or betake themselves to some other plant, such 
as clover, whiob is suited to their taste. 

It will be therefore evident, that no peculiar rotation of 
crops, nor peculiar manure for dressing the soil, can be of 
any avail in preventing anbury,?fer in stopping its progress 
when the insects have obtained a lodgement within the 
roots. The destruction of the adult insects liefore they have 
laid their eggs, is the only remedy, though in the case of 
so small a species, it is peculiarly oilffoult to put in practi^. 

ANCENIS, a town m France in the Uepartmeot of Loire 
Inforieure (the Lower Loire). It is a neat, pleasant town, 
situated on the north bank of the Loire, nearly twenty-two 
miles N.E. from Nantes, the capital of the department. It 
trades in com, wood, fruit, wine, brandy, and vinegar. There 
is an ancient castle commanding the town, long inhabited 
by the dukes of Belhuiie, Anccnis has also a < eoB^e' (Ingh 
school), hospital, and barracks for cavalry. Population, . 
3145 (Malte-Brun); or 4000 (Balbi). The arrondissementof 
Ancenis contains about 41,000 inhabitants. 

ANCHOR (fVom arficvpa), a heavy iron instrument for 
fixing a vessel in a harbour or road, thence cabled an 
anchorage. It consists of a strong bar eaffed t^ sh|nk, 
having, at one end, a beam called the stock, which liekflat 
when at the bottom, with a ring beyond it, to wb^ ifoe 
cable is attached; it terminates at the other two 

opjiosito arms at right angles to fhe 'ilock, to wmoh are 
attacihed strong triangular plates, called flukes. 

The anchor, which, under some f6rm_ oti^er|^must have 
been a(f antient as vessels of any ma^ifrMwi i*’'ltocordmgly 
men tioned by many Grjsek and Latin iWfoots. hy whom alto 
the i#ention, like many others, wMchTawim clumsy begin- 
ttings, have passed through many atag^ of mpfovement, ia 



ofhei'^mur bi»tll^,’imclM»r'Wui yatwithoat ft 

snti^ a^Vnneatg, sAd n>u«t bavis kaeii'v'ety' 
iuootep]^' an the «ttx)i: wa« added, adticii iiia^, i^ire'ita),'’ 
w ddn«ide^ Si'^e'laat |t«j). toward^ iiw^dn^W fprm. 
Eadb tbip fbaa baa ’aetwcu 'abebort; the (mlaf ‘(hub .wn 
^ed <(i/>^i^'or and retarded &r the Iskt bxb;am%. 
Ttie a^tdu'md iU'BMMi^al' kppbcaftuni bare doms dsavm 
ta^aa in tb« a'ipiouum ^ Aeat aaebor;' bnt tbe A'ane^^abob 
paid'-to Its name' baa tbiddi deothied rinos tbs custom td* 
paying ft!. to the' master on IstUng it go was disoontinned 

4 ^ 'Ba'inBsi‘-(d' afttiboM carried at 1)001 tbo bows and 
eteni'Uf'a''Sbipbave bedn fiuoUy redneed to ibnr principal, 
andtnajettll'attbeboers. The anchors supplied to mon- 
of-war vK the best and small bowers*, the sWt, and ibe 
spore: these are of the largest sise; towbteh are added, the 
stream and the hedge, wfaioh are used ter particular or for 
toibporaty purposes, and are usually carried‘in.board.' Since 
there U text'eteaU $fferenee in t^ form of anchors of dif-< 
ferent weights, the ' straam of ressel serves for the 

bower Of a siiaalter. The se'ramiV p of an anchor are 
sb()#n'in:;^.'iv/ ' ;■ 

The prineiple'S Of tno constfuetion may be consmreil 
under two heMS.—-the purposes the maohine is to fulfil, and 
the nature of the strtdiw'to which it is exposed. We will 
take at once the modem form to exemplify these considera- 
tiojis.' 

When the andhor is let go from the vessel's side, whether 
from a hOTisontiil position of the shank (when it is held by 
the stoppers) qr from a vertical j^ition (when held entirely 
hy the cat-stopper), as ih 1 , the heaviest end, or crown, 
will tend to descend nni^t, and the anchor, on having 
reached the bottom, wiU, most commonly. Ml,—not in the 
position for holding, but upon the crown and on the end of 
the Stock, heCBUso the stock moves with less resistance! 
through the water in tjie direction of its length than of its 
breadth. From this position, therefore, the anchor is to be 
turned over orcanted wfwse it can hold. I^ow, it is evident 
that, if the stock were very short, the pull of the cable would 
tend rather to drag the. end Of the stock along the bottom 


a 'fini ring. 

B The stock. 

»» The •Iwmfc' 

C The flwwik. 

C|S Th«arm. 

»,« Th® thiofcl. 

V Xbo trandy »t ou third of 

F.ViUru ot-flidioii of o^ual 
'VBflW Uid height 

H 1 - 

R ThoUU or .pfl^ 

Tttflond ofttk liHftiiltor A U 
tkmvawA,^, 


'‘tftight;'lf''.ii!,,. 

'the tLieSHot turhihg Sat/fi aiii 
tlilidd>!aak'is-shprteh^;i''fte irtteSi Shbuie'i^iSf 

atidBor Imi^ be foubd by .cUd" 
and ^Bat tba n 

dhnieU^tted byteno-seventh whan the 

■wmc. \'. I.' • , 

■"The 'ancBor- teiM . vvn,^ 

the position of jto. 2, ito, , . ^ ^ 

wei|^, supposed to he'' ^ 

collected at the centre of ' , * ' " „ ^ 

gtavify, G, (not intdud- ' ' ’ 

jng tna stock,) tends to -f' 

force the tluko F into the * * 1 a,'^’ 

groundand this pros- . " '* " ‘ " c . mi . n - - 

sure on F win evidently ' . * 

be greater, as the vcrticulifte Gg passes ne||(iei 

pressure is W. , (W »the weight, exclurive of theetedfy. 

As soon as the cable pulls ftorn A. it causes the fitiiih te 
catch or luwk deeper, tlmt is. It forces the fluke dOwn; i|Sl3. 

. tlie p^ition of the fluke should be such as toi&jm the sin^, 
most iavounible for this purpose. - 

Suppose the arm C F im- . . ' *, .. 

beddoil, or the shank lying v . , , 

along the bottom, and the X'' - 

ble acting in the line C A wim" \ > 

a tension i; then the pressure A . t H iC 



and draw F F, ta^nt to the 

fluke, meeting AC produced ; ,, 

in P ; then if Fl represent the 

tensfon t of the cable, IF will he the papondiculwmwati^ 
of the fluke, PF tbe.foreo which tends to drive‘it.iu^ 

the ground: draw FH perpendicular to CA, tltenBFM 
tiiat ^rt of PF which is perpendicular to the hotiseB,, og iuitito 
effort of t to aink the flruteilet IP F=a, then FP=>t «ea«, 
and FHi=FPsin a =t cos a sin «, which is a msocimhin 
when a =4^; or the fluke should be placed at 4$'’ to the' 
ahank. Now, it is remarked by seamen, that when an amflior 
is once started, it is difficult and ^n impoaaible40''|it it 
to hold again, and as this case is the most uiseat of it ia - 
apparently the. one to which (he position of tM fluke afaoidil 
bo calculated. * . 

It would appear, since the weight of a ksga aaohoc.' 
bears a much higher ratio to any given tottsien of etk^ 
than the weight of a smaller one, that the solution 
problem ought ^ involve the weight of the mibhoGvwhtiiA 
iVould give a diSei^t angle for anQhotl|pfdffifomntVM!|ft^ 
but it appears from numerous expetnnenta wfaiifo iUsttt. 
Rqdgcr nas made on the cjua^esi . e* wdl ns on the 
strongthi of nnidiQis, and wfaMx .it% to be hq^ed will he 
made public, that in anchwl when dragged; always tends to - 
rise outdf the groiuid, thus following cm directioti in Which 
the loosened sod affords a ffoe passageeinee, foaeafova, it 
wiU not sfok till it rebtst and since its weight beoeueadtos ’ 
effective in pressing it farihei the deeper it rinks, white the 
tension of the cah}e romains the riune, it» flius canstiaiBBy 
tetiing to the ufost fovourabls angle (whanw4(fh tSLIIte 
aifo; .is.entiroly,.buried. - .. ,•! 

It*appears from./Sg; 2, that in ehortening fbe riiai^> ®to ’ 
fluke, luaitiiw tfowaoy ih foast anchon the angte 


noariy perpendicular to the hotieon,, la many waph wsses 


than to hftup one cflihe ffukes, as must be done in canting 
the aniidwr; whereas, if the stock were longer, the cable 
WdatidItotinereasri whatever might be 

tepgiih'^.ipLriiilA ip .either case; hence tfaelongerthp 
at^i^wi^hm^epiic^i^hmite of s^oge, the mme cdT- 
■ tivw tates til* i«m. 


• ySSsSyriBlttitostto kia'iaskMi tidn, mat theyitonoiatM 
twaraAllo*. 


by leesening the horaanfol diateitaa A1^. wbila Fg remefaia; 
the same, the piessiwe imtiM tednateiriiwAaadititgit 
oabofoaccqu&tstha,^eal|^iadtiilS»aaifoor)top|lted^ ',v 
We new cmim to asitiihrijltt^aretetiw^ foe strwigMt^' 
the amfoer,' Tt te ulrvtes»:W!ii 4«vie not the-mewsa -uf' 

^tnfy aftise foilues aai)«riihiaaj,,M'fi|yr ‘ 

I expacteafle hii manied pretfy neaslf the lisats , 
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vhtcb the dimnoiwms of aoohon net 1w e^ifsiifd. WUh 
IbeiM we cao delw^ni»twlj4jho(<^ the preface wltioh 
tiumid he itlyea to lUM Into tor^r enhwr. 

The fint struh towt eonea on the wH!^ the toihle 

a jMiraine4 to# nog, whkh had been often hndien «*• 
stnUeoed, ip w diraeniiaaa ye» of Into ronn inorweed- 
Tp» pttU it (Wiveyed ajong toe thank to the lowteP nirni^ 
wifito if Ipto to breito off at tlte gtoattot diatoaoe fWm toe 
tnik#! ana tbonfore tot toioknett toe tooald to' 
taamf towardf the totoat. 

The orown. whtoh faeitterlr ttoa a citcular arc. of late }'««m 
jhmad on angle,tnlohahgwi%Mr. JtorinR. 

The font# to breiak toehn# C r. Mg. i, ia the roaetion mr- 
pendiculai' to the Auke, er Fl, againtt the tei^n of the cable. 
And the moment of ton fome to toeak the arm C F at 0, 
W aa the pe^ncUoular from C on Fl. If the arm FC be 
atnoahtenea into FF meeting AC in P> then the moment 
of the tamo iorce u a« P F, which is considerably greater 
than before. It would be ounous, therefore, to know what 
^eofon tod to change fmn toe curved to the angular form. 

In lifting or weighing the anchor, toe cable acting 
peipondjrularly to toe end of tlie shank tends to break 
it, aud hence tlie toirkness of the shank should mcrcaac 
with Its distance from the nng; also toe breadth of the 
shank should ho downwards, and the like bolds good ni the 
amis, the chief dimension of which should bo in the plane 
of toe cable and thank, thus opposing toe greatest strength 
to the greatest strain. Some toieifm anchors rcierm* this. 
The cable being tbtts ‘ up and down,’ the smallest motion 
of tlw sea is earned to the anchor, and it w supposed that 
the obain'eabto has thus, from its want of elasticity, fre¬ 
quently broiton toe anchor. An increased length of shank 
obMOUsly renders this jerk less sudden and less wvete ; but 
increasing the length would lequtie an mcie.ise of si/e oi 
strength of the toaiik, whose length had alioiuly been lomid 
too great fur too stiength necessary m the emplojmcnt oi 
chton-cables, iii onier, tooretore, to obtain tins increase oi 
length without either increase of weight nr loss of strength, 
Lieutenant Rodger constructed his patent hollow-shanked 
author. Ihe piincmle on which a hollow rod or bdi is 
stronger than a solid one of equal sectional’area is well 
known, but we cannot, within our limits, convey any precise 
nation of the manner in which too difficulties Which at¬ 
tended tlte application of this principle to toe shank of the 
anchor, were surmounted. An account, with drawings, 
18 given in the Jifjjerton/ nj Patmit Intmtiom qy July, 
1831), in which ere given also tlie results of experiments 
tried at Hawks and Co.'s manuiuitory, Newcastle, from 
these it appears that his anchor broke short-shnukod an¬ 
chors of much greater weight without indicabng any dis¬ 
tress; and similar superiority has been exhibited on some 
other occasions. 

Since the fluke foom its breadth opposes greater resistance 
to being disturbed in weighing than the arm does, the axis 
of rotation will be towards tlio fluke, and accordingly the 
ground duplaceil by the angular mobon oi weighing being 
less than tW displaced by iair pull, -and moreover the ful¬ 
crum or axis boing near tiie toruat in direct pull,- it seems 
thattlijS fon'e toiiR an anohorout of the ground will be con¬ 
siderably less than toe force sufficient by fiiirpull to bring 
toe anchor btanu. Besides those steams to which too anchoi 
ta exposed by Us office, it is liable to oi eidents ; lor instance, 
an anokw fist go on h roiltiy bottom has been found, on 
hearing it uyi, to have lost an arm, which was, probably, 
caused by its atiiking against a rook obliquely m its descent: 
ahd tons oiffiiWD » conreboroted by the ease recorded by Mr. 
Penng. of lut anehor laeken by awmgmg from the wharf 
agaiBKt the aide of the lighter brought to receive it. Again, 
the shank has been found broken in the middle, though this 
does not seem to have been anoounted tor soUs/aotonlr, wiho- 
ther attributed to the cham-caUe or to a sudden jerk; and 
It may here be observed generally, that the anchor deacends 
much more swiftly with a ohaiD-cablo than a liemp one, for 
ute stiffoess of the hemp opposes a retarding force, white the 
^ater density of the cliaui adds a continuaily owelerating 

hww* 

Tl^lkutk and arms wore foimerly made Of won hare, 
toipsitoerj— that ibis was done very iroporfocUy ap- 
neoi* w# ft^ures m the old anchors. The ama and 
wianjt wparately, were then jefogd together, 

A »iea4iftp»«W«f## was mmle by Mr. Penag, who Formed 
toe shank m 4at nam* of bimuitth equal to the depth of toe 
sl)»pk> iflunm eotd^ 1^ united, But the greatest j 
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im; mtt of fk# ffiifAk. 
btoagths flownwM]^ topa . 
etdde'ia yrsighlng, adfjnwntt j' 
horiadhtallys UnitUig toe «t 
(solid) shank separately, to t, 
that the iron unbend w&dr toto hr«{Mi, . 

ofoeet toe irua is likewise drkwB oitt to iptoe it #«#s., 

Various rules have been giiteA for toe pt^^alims m ftt- 
Chora, as, for instajiee, tost toe sjbUilt s«fo[ta b# il^tWitoa 
of the main Wto (Aubin's Mite- AWj i Wi it » 
that neither beam nor t(Wmage"tolato dflWtly to too tartfit" 
tude of toe anchor, beoausa two totoilat ahfos may iriw )IW 
diflcrantly at their anchors, ^he rough rule in uio w&if Is 
1 cwt. to a gun, thus an 80 gun-sldp Will Mve an aiplhor.iif 
80 cwt; and a merchantman df ^00 tons having an toehnr 
11) cwt., 9 cwt. IS added afterwards fm) every 100 tout; ’thmi 
300 tuns would give 1 f cwt, and «e on. 

. The principal dimensions of the anchors in the navy may 
be Btateil shortly tons: -caUiiig toe shank 10, the arm is 
about 3, toe bieodth and depth of the palm about half this, 
the thickness oi depth at b, oi too small, 42, at the to root 0, 
which are noatiy the diinensions of toe arms also, and too 
breadths about i of these, the edges being rounded. These 
general dimensions are taken from Permg's Treatm, 1819, 
sincalwbich other alteratmns Imvo been made, principally 
m giving ihe section adinmund or losenge form. 

The weight of an anchor of 10 Iqot in length is, according 
to toe same authority, about II 4 cwt, and since, if tho 
forms of all anchors wore alike, toe wcigbfs vvonbi be as 
tho cubes of too lengths, tlie weight nt any anchor might 
1 k' found by multiplying tho cube of its length by 0114. 
Thus the weight n( an Hi)glior of 14 feet m length Would 
be !4y 0114 - 31 "3 cvvt; tbo w'eiglit of this ancho* is, 
by the fable, 3i)c wt, houcc ,is for as 31) or 39 cwt., toe rnlo 
IS mill enough, but fur laigcT uncihora it gi'*’* tBc result 
too small, because their thickness is made greater In pro¬ 
portion The weight of the anohm includes liinl of the ring. 

As to the cost of an aucboi, toe laliour per cwt.,w about 
2f«. fur an anchor of 10 cwt- and undci, and for the latgest 
anchors about 3/.; tbo value of an anchoi of 95 ewk, hi- 
eluding too iron at alwut 9s. 9r/. por cwt., is about 300/. 

The stock consists of two beams of oak, bolted and hooped 
together; the Icnsth is that of the shank and half the oia- 
metci of the iing ; it is sciua.c ; toe side at tho middle is an 
inch to a foot of the shank, and topers to half of this at tho 
end. Sue h a 8tock.is nearly one fourth of the weight of tho 
anchor. Lieutenant Rodgei has proposed a solid stock of 
Alncan oak, for the greater convenience of stocking or un* 
stocking 

Of late years iron stocks, whoso weight is from one-fourto 
to one-fifth of the anchoi. have been much used. What¬ 
ever convenience may attend them in small vessels, if sooins 
very cleat that their smaller diameter and greater weiglrt 
iiiiucr water will cause them to sitik deeper ip a soft bOliWSn 
in too event of tlio anchor not turning ovei at once, and 
thus rcnderthis more difficult to do, especially as Ihcir length 
IS limited to that of the sliank. Small vessels roqitfro heavier 
nni hors in proportion than larger vessels, toe sea, audden 
gusts of wind, and tlie pull oi the cable affect tho latjjpir 
vohseU less, and they thus proservo a steadier «kiSa! 

In forging an anchor, core is taken not to wndoc the 
iron brittlo. Tho effect of toe hammer is to harden toe ttir- 
fact- by contracting it moie than the interior. This i« treffid- 
died by beating the whole to a dark red-'hea'^, whd^l# 
expimsion, resteres the ton to a uniform an^K » 
then sufficed to coni gradually. This proeoM M 
nealmg. A largo mass of won requires fl'-Very heavy ^|W 
to work it equBliy, or toe outside only will be al&eted «y 
the hammer; toe steam-engme is apphed for toiapvqiose in 
Woolwich dock-yarto 

VarioiM forms of anchors have hMtf prmv^d <0 answer 
parflonlar ends; these mnr Mmlts prtv«A w fomn entcnhK 
upon. We have confined miraelveit HttlMf to w pWn^pM 
of the maohhie, which »eem tohfofabfifo vWy htl|a (jm). 
dered, and have omitfoif sevctol iftW®. (ie# ton jSwto. 

Pering's oft tofjnrawr*, &#.) 

Anantoorfoiiaidtohe'foHi'kpwto# 





IfWrpd tbd Wl^,, Uader GbftiUttnl^ 1%ey 1$MDt» 
^ a^t ^ Biid^ie af AM aeotnn' w l%nt 4 tm 
.| l|riK. maAy b^ievan came tg hide tfafitnaalvei ih 
cfl'WiiAtid’JidUtaa^ wiltl*, from the ^a^,af the pemeeaWoa 
t^htoh'cl'otl^ iStd^^theBmperorOsciug, Fwat. comuieiit^ 
Called tb(| hhrit#> luM.4ie cEredit Of batiai^ he«a the &Mt 
rts^a^ iQfiidibi!<ft. -''A distinctioa, beweea^ came after* 
wtjaide m^he &a.'«a between aneborots and bemute; the 
fdrjitoer^ name Mag given only to those who rigidly 
(XmlSned themeelrei in their caves or cells, and the lat- 
jfer-to- tbse who, although they had hrohen off affv oatut 
ttteree.wtth the wortd, still wandered about' at large in 


thd' wilds to Which flwy had retired, Both descrmtions 
Of nKhtBo wcte entirely distinguished ftom the Omno- 
b^St'Or those liyitt||vin eunimunitlea. Many of the an* 
ohorets were laymen:; and there were also female as well 
as male anchorets. iProni nesrly the commeneement of (he 
iievonth century., the cnuToh assuinod a juriulietioit over 
atichOrMB ; and persons were hot eHowed to enter upMt the 
moite of life iri qu^tion excc^ hf of theft eoojer 

siastical suneriart, and after ah iqipoihted ceremony had 
bean per^^od; at Which the bishop piOsided. Chiirohes 
and religious bouses; in the middle would sometimes 
keep; )m anchoret shut up in a cell, which was limally 
attBcbed h» thh clioir of the church. Such an attraction 
brought great crowds of, the devout and the curious to the 
holy place, which beneffted much by their offerings. It 
was ei^titnally found necessary, in our own as well as in 
Other countries, to lay down certain regulations with a view 




wd leave it, and|t!dliiPw|g'’1dtif’ 

. hf 

:;hiW<hhdilMedlill4^ 

fnnn the bodiss; wtheh gw.MlMP. 
fa«rre!s,<iiiut«ig ibnt dhw^htwehtiy 

k ithe only prepamticn. s^i^ :v$bay __ 

being sent martut; -and Upri^ mednehe; 

4wlo tba air, they wp in etate keep fi 
rsblc irikiod. If, whm thw barrels are w 
found to be tti^ and firm, rimnd-bfcsfced, with b 
udsttt skht anflW ftoshi and a phimp, ooapoct 
are probably tiie true antduwy < if, on\ ^ eoakwtjt, 
taper very much towards the tail, are of w dark Wown C 
Without, and have (tabby pafereohnwed tisMh, tiMf-wiil 
babiy turn out to be thessedine f&ijii^^ an<dharMi^‘™ 
ietrauciUi speoieS ftequantly nuaddrldtlt rwid atwhllpdbi^'^ 
eveti sold s^aiately as (he genuine fish. ' * 

fto cendiffient is more genmwUy kiiaiim HtPetMMA 
than oiiohavy sauce. Atnong tite BcsamiA 
it garum, mid prepamd .it oxsstly in the tMaa,rliSgURWt 
tie we do at present, ita reputatiott was, if poseiidw';' ftiD 


i ; and persons were net allowed to en(*« up greater than among modern natiatis, said rt isppeafs'^b " 

ife in questten except by p^lssioil of theft eooje* Save formed an indispensable irtiek of seaeofniUg in 
snneriora and after an aonointed ceremony had theft most exponsivo and insurious dishes. The mCtte of 


and pf which Simeon ;Stylitqs was the founder. Tins 
zealot anti his fillowers, instead of resorting, accowling to 
the customary fashion, to caves, elevated thoni.Helvcs into 
the aft, on lofty pillars of steno, on the tops of which they 
passed their lives. They have hence received tho naiuos Of 
pillar saints, holy biids, mid aerial martyrs, 

ANCHOVY (Ehgrmlus, Cuvier),, a genus of abdominal 
makcopterygious fishes, separated by Baron Cuvier iVoin 
^c^ dapem ^ heirings oi Linnonis, from wliieh they are 
distinguished by the Superior number of their branchioste- 
gous rays, amounting to twelve or upwards, by the gape of 
the mouth extending behind the eyes, arid by tho straight 
and prolonged form of the superior maxillary bones, which 
form a small muzzle, projecting considerably beyond the 
meutli. The genus, as at present constituted, consists of six 
or seven species, all of diminutive size, and with the excep- 
tioti of the eommon anchovy {E. encrmirholm), and a 
nearly allied species distinguislied from it by M. Cuvier, 
(E. meletla) all inhabitants of the tropical seas of India and 
Americsi VVhether these latter agree with the European 
l^eoies m the savour and other qualities of the flesh, fur 
which it is so highly esteemed among civilized nations, is a 
doubtfril question ; at tdl events we arc not aware that the 
ddhingdf. tha nativcspoeksdias ever been attempted either 
in Atilteiea or India. . ; v * ! 

The cteninOn anchovy k'a smalt fish, not much longer 
than the middle fluger, of a bluish brown colour on tho back 
sgid sftvety white on ti» belly. Tfte anal fin is remarkably 
atk% Siid the ' dorsal '^tdaited immediately above the ventral; 
fiteii characters will serve rowdily to distinguish it from 
the bpt^. and otiior kindred with wbicdi it might 

' ofibgrtidw bO~e(mfounded, and whkh ate, in net, not unfipe* i 
'qtisii% iteStosed upon the public dbr the real anehmv. It | 
abWtimS'te the Mediterransan idong the shores of Spaiu, i 
fkly. and Ofwm; in the Atlantic it k found; along the i 
«0|m «rf Portugal and France, and ■oCczaiimBlly has been ] 
1mm i^the shores ol England and K<&®d. (imsideHdde 
dtlMgles of anchovies'are established along the coasts of 
Imwitee gftd. Ohtalonia; but the aiost produettee of all k; 
rfnS jaOii^ A small isimd west of Lieghma- The latter 
ihdhl^iadgtei^ gh only during (ho raontiisofMay, June, 
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fimmh. 


enter ftt emmous ahoi^, by t^e stnita oawew 


preparing anchovy sauce consists simply in bruising gftd 
boiling tee fish over a slow fire With melted hotter; 
action of the heat dissolves the WliolO body to j^ll^, asdftt 
this form, wlten brought te a proper consisteote, 'it is potted ’ 
or bgttled for use. Tills is the most comuiofl form Of using- 
tee anchovy, but it is also Wmetimes brought to the break¬ 
fast table whole, and is itim^ten raw. The impwtaticm oF 
anchovies into the port of London is very cansiderahle, Up 
to the year 1839 the average quahtity annually imported 
amounted to about'tOO.Oeolbs. In that year, however, Hie 
duty was lowered from a zhtlling to twc^nce a pnUfid, in' 
consequence of which the importation of, 1830 amomked (fo ' 
360,O0Plbs, Gut declined in the &lloWmg year, 1831, to ab^ 
30,000 lbs. ' 

ANCHOVY PEAR. [See Latmtjs.] ' > 

ANCHYLO'SIS, a Greek word (d'vvdx.owi*), aigitilpiii|f ^ 
a betMtig. If the Greek orthography were striefiy frd* 
lowed, the wonl would be written imbpbm. 

An essential part of the iipparatns of locoraotiqn in soditiala 
consists of tho structure termed a joint. (SeeJotwr.) ddikte 
are so constructed as to produce various kinds and demrees'wl 
motion, in the execution t>f which it is necessary teat tbu . 
difibreiit ports constituting the joint should be in vtae jou* 
tact with each other. Organized hving auifoees. in inhws' ' 
oontact with each other, have a tendency to grow tog^hatj;-; 
but such a union would at once destroy the iteiiini or 
a joint, and a specific apparatus is provided fra* the expiate 
purpose of preventing this event. What ate-tettted ' 
articular surfaces, that is, the surfiices of joints, ted •' 
covered with a thin and delicate membrane which secriitea 
a peculiar fluid iS an unctuoue or oily nature;, terte'ed 
synooia. This synovia, the oil of jdlnte, is in gonCMl 
eflbctual in keeping separate and mstinet tee dUfortmt parte ' 
of the joint, however closely and foe- however long a 'time 
they may be in contact wtte each other; neveri^ess, k - 
does oocasionnlly happen that a Arm and complete Wtifon 
takes place between tee different articular surfaces i whwi 'v 
this occurs, it constitutes what is tecbnieBlly termed teMtot • 
loeis, or, in common language, a stiff ji^t An ani%ji!of^» 
or a stiff joint, consists then of the immoveable unioiiof twlf" ’ 
bones nuturally omneoted together in suteaiMBmwdwtef 
fond a moveable joint. All the moveable bones /. 

joints may become consolidated together,or anifoylos^iJIP^''' 
cases are on record of a general ancbylosii of ul theWiN^ 
of tee human body. Whatever keepe a joint 
for a long time together may give rite to UiifoyjMiii. IlMoe 
iris apt to ooour after tee firacttereiffa kaiMla'. 
bourfaood of a joiitt; because H is liBceateiy to ^ onto of ' 
tbe fraetuie that tee limbxheuld he fbted-te one jtosClai|te; 
while tee inflemmation, oeeaakniqil ;hf' tee violence' tent 
ptoduw* the froettiw, tdlenaateHidi’to tee joint, smd'ft-k' 
one of tee eidmary eflbiaa <ff ftillummation li> ag^uteNWii - 
and consolidate tiw plate ittHatned. Henee 
sprains, dieteosittMii •notes oeeaWonM'byleaiditg 
Oh tee )be( flitote ateat heftj^. te«te», aw tee Woniptel' ' 
oatMte df watetewiB, But anohjdete tewtot dtl 
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«t amr Mtte. it is «(^e- 
the hutotOTfiifaMttien «f smratiwtemalady. 37>a 
natural cure m ram^ induAd and dauf^roua diaeBaes of tlia J 
joints is the of an anchiloois. 'When as an^ys^a 

u (toiAK, and It aieariy ioevtte^i and is, indeed, a miiig, 
to 1>a deffi^ tbh position in wfaioh tiie hmb is kept, or tlia 
jMMitkn in^^fwx ue bones aw ailcwod to uni^, ia a maUer 
of e«Md itnportonoe to tiie fttture eotnfert of itbe indufidnal, 
'Wm, tbr example, ftom ii^ury done to the hand, the jomtt 
of the flnget* are nndergoinf th^ process of anshyiima, ^ 
is Very important to keep the 'ftngera faant, hecauso, if tJ^y 
anohylose in that position, the ham wiQ be mtae useful than 
it oould be vwe the fli^eni permanently extended. On the 
contrary, -when there is danger of animyledt4 of tlie knee- 
joint, the limb should be kept as straight as possible, 
bwause, if the leg be extended, the hmb vili be more useM 
dhah if it were permanaitly bent. On the otW liand, 
when anehylosis of the. elbow-joint cannot be prevented, 
fte limb should alw^ be kept bent. Considerations of 
this sort are of grant importance; tlicy are never neglected 
by the intelligent sut^eon; and they tend to lessen the in- 
convepienoa and suffering of an ineiatablo calamity. They 
ought in evety such case to he presented to the view of the 
patient, who abonld be made to undorstand, as far as possible, 
the ground oh wbleh the plan that may he pursued is adopted, 
in order that he may oo-operato with his medical atten¬ 
dant in lessening the evil that cannot he averted, and in 
■eonring whatever advantage it is possible to obtun. 

* ANCIENT. ANCIENTS; or AkllENT, ANTIENTS. 
The term Offeien/, winch we derive ftom the French word 
itncien, has the primary meaning of ‘very old,' as when 
’ we say ‘ an ancient buMmg,' ‘ an ancient family,' im¬ 
plying rnily tlmt many generations have passed since 
they first came into existence?^ But it is also used iu a 
more limited sense, with reference to a certain period in the 
existenoe of the human race; as when we speak of an¬ 
cient, as distinguished from modern, history; of the ancient 
classics, ancient literature, and generally, of the ancients. 
!I%e boundary lino lietween ancient and modern in this 
latter sense is not very accurately drawn; but aoconUng to 
the vulgar acceptation of the terms, dhe period of ttie an¬ 
cients seems to be closed by the final and complete over¬ 
throw of the western Roman empire. 'With rafercnce to 
the nations over which that empire extended, tlie distinc¬ 
tion is not altogether arbitrary, or witboiit an intelligible 
rpamn. The overthrow of the Roman erapirc marks the 
eommeneement of a new order of things, when we begin to 
hoover the mdiments of those powerful independent na¬ 
tions, of those various languages, and peculiar institutions, 
which so remarkably distinguish a large portion of what is 
caliM modern Europe, from Europe under Roman domunun. 
There is of course a short interval, which may be considered 
as doubtful ground, for the possession of which the tagms 
ancient and modern will always be allowed to contend. 

It is plain that the reason here given for the commonly 
received distinction is applicable only to the west and soutp 
of Europe; yet the same distinguishing terms are familiarly 
used, and in many cases the samo date ariatronly assumed 
with'’reference to the rest of the world. Tliis practioo is 
attended with many ditficulties, and produces no little con¬ 
cision. The oasterii Roman empire, for instance, sur¬ 
vived the western by many centuries; nor can any good 
reason be given why the suhiects of Justiiuan and lus pre¬ 
decessors should be classed among the ancients, and those 
of his sBcdessors amotig the moderns. If the question were 
asked, where should a Cheek aulhur in a kte period of tho 
eastern empire be placed, we could not call mm either an 
aneient or modem Greak writer without giving cause for 
considerable mistpiKefaensiofi. In the case of the oriental 
nations, the same terms ace sfoil applied, and often perhais 
With no Very distinct notion of thmc import, even by those 
who employ them. We bear commonly of anihost and 
tiiedem Persia, ancient and modem India. Now, in the 
•Otse of the Persian empire, in seeking for » date, we might 
* dMkae between the eonquests of Alexander the,|Grreat, tiie 
itHtjptkm of the Parthians, the restmatioa, m it is called, of 
the nW dynasty, and ite sulyugatiott by the Mo- 

hammedaM, Any one of these events, and especially the 
last, wnula fbmith peihaps better ground ibr the dwtinction 
of tmtitent fllid modem Persia, than any tiling which oo- 
^ownd At the time of tiw overthrow of the Roman empiie. 

It might he expeotad thM the eonvenienoe of hewing 
‘ sueh teniiB as aoment and modern would often. 
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teadfp KpWte' akww; aaft.tiSt 

tite rnfbmM «a m 'the atteiewfi 

The^ » m deil^igt tiieir 

at^ tiso tived frutt'’tV taSISflRiiiaif tite last 

emperor; and itf4 ohvinaSi mat tl^fn not tngeb. 
wlpch can he,safely fpredieti^ of i timi'tte Iwfan aiind oom. 
firehensi^e,.:yet we often hbaif of whwitth* anpglfe’ si«d* 
and did, and tiifugtit. AUtutoi is made tia,1l^ititary 
tactics or the jphilolaphy of the uneieii«;*oiMHpi«hjjjbe.nra 
instituted, liettvecn the Htieature d? Ijie eMems ShA mo¬ 
dems ; and we are told 6f the sentiments tmeeftidn fsidpritii 
ontoitained by tho hontlten aneiotits. ‘ T%e ‘truth iatdtak 
by ‘ the anetepts,' we must undemtaSid, bn mam of tbsM 
occasions, Greeks Or Romans ut eeiasin periods ni ^eir yns- 
tional history; and oven thus litrtfted, there a» fm asSer-, 
tions which wul hold good of ‘ the aiteionts’ genmul^.* For 
the most part, perhaps, the looseness of ^ <exprasKicai is 
corrected and limited by the sttigeet or the context; but it is 
also true, that real misappreheiunon has arisen ftom tite 
practice of throwing, togeuier and oon&unding tho most 
dissimilar things by the help of this eomprshensive tsRs. i 

This is not the place to enter on the consuleratiofi of aU' 
cient and modern history, but there is an evil in some 
|,moaBun> connected with the use of these terms, which it may 
bo worth while to notice. It is to he feared that the ewn- 
mon division of the subject of hishOT into two parts, ancient, 
and modern, too often conveys the notion of an actual 
8 e|>aration whu-h does not exist. The young student pie- 
turea to himself a great gpilf between them. When busy 
with the ancient part of the subject, he imagines himself to 
be conversing with beings of a different nature from himself. 
He believes the naimtivc, but is affected by it much as he 
would bo by a work of fletimj. 'Wlien he has Crossed the 
gulf, and passed from the obscure regions of aneient history 
into the stronger realities of modern times, he converses 
freely with beings of the same ilesh and blood with himself. 
It U not requisite to enumerate all the bad effocte which , 
must arise from this impression. It is evil enough tliat 
tho student must necessarily overlook the important feet, 
that the subjects of what arc csillod ancient and modern 
history arc so far one and indivisible, that a hberal and 
comprehensive view of the ancient part is necessary for the 
profitable study of the modern. 

ANCILLA or ANCILLA'RIA, are the names given 
by Lamarck to a genus of spiral, univalve, marine imells, 
alhed to the olives. Like them they arc covered with a bard 
shining coat, destitute of any pcnostraca, and are Immured 
ill the large foot ot tho animal, so tiiat the middle of the 
back of the shell can be alone disrotered. They chiefly 
differ IVom the olives in the suture of tho whorl, being 
callous and not furnished with a groove, formed by a thread¬ 
like filament placed at the end of the mantle, which is 
wanting in this genus : they are also furnished with a samll 
ovato operculum. The species ore numerous, and are 
chiefly confined to tropical climates: some have a small 
tooth, like tho unicorn shell {Monoceros), placed at tho end 
of a groove crossing the front of the shell. The best knewu 
specks is the tvorg shell, which witii a few otiaws difllff 
from the rest of tho genus in having tho front or it* axis 
deeply pierced. 

ANC1U.ON (CHARLES), the sen of David Aneillen, 
was born at Metz, on the 88th of July, 16J9. After having 
studied at Marburg, Genova, and Paris, he was odmittnd to 
tlie bar in Paris, and then commenced the proctiee of 
his profession in Ins native place. He w»s obliged, how¬ 
ever, along with fate father, to leave Metz (»i tho revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, 'tiilieti the elder Ancillon sometitno 
after settled in Berlin, Charles fellowed him thither, and 
the electm of Brandenburg impainted him judge f nd flUmtor 
of the French inhaliitants of Uiat eity. He was afterwards 
promoted to the offices of Inspector of the trftmnah «f iltetiee 
tor tlie refugees in Prussia, niperintendadt of'the Ftenfm 
school, and royal historiogtapher; and waa also awployed 
hy the elector on a diplomatic mintion to the EwtHCiatiteDs. 
Ho died at Bcrliii on the 5th of July, 1715. Aptil^, Who 
was one of the most learned lawyers of his time, lit, ^ Author 
of various works, 'both upon subieifte eomMa||tedtitih his pro¬ 
fession and others, tbe principal of which tSfe «WMi«inl»a In 
the Univmefk, our autimrity for the atteve fimt*. 

•Thoproductiou for which he it now d^y r g n etBfewea is 
hw zW»'/e des Eitmiptei, ISmo,, I707, whfeh is sun Wepp- 
ttdn a great dual of curious teenting. ‘ At i' 

ANCILLON (DAVID), a very tesBUMd flmul IBee* 
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the Jesait»'xafcp»'lh«ro, he vSat to 
At'-WSB^ ed&^plete hu phitowi^'wjH: 

thcwN^f *n^ Iji liitrrWwliooMSi nreaiih hy ffio jfeifca 
wayater w Jffep*,'tho liKitt 
SS^MJSt^ pf ,1^1* Ktatifline imcl^ theij'S-urjatetion thph"'V4- 
owal. - ho remaned tifl j6o3, fiifyfng^ in' tjie 
titMewtoied of larsp fortunes ' 'fiie itmtch ie efatw' 
toha^hiMn; emoged hy hie congregation, vidtli An’vieW: 
' of'Wtaipiiiighatt oaaong,theni. Xn JtiSS, howevei^ ho 'ie- 
cepted a cidi to hi» na%e town of iSeiz ; and here he aiik’ 
turned to c^SoitiiteNi^th great teputatipn till the revoeation 
of tii»S(liet.of Idon;tes> yt ij68iS, vlicn he retired to Frano- 
, fm^ He waa eow after ohos^u inmiater of fhe'French 
chiireh at Hapaujubut tiiia |iost. after a abort time, he 
vohuitariljr reaigned, hamg ^heea induced, !t ia said, to 
ttdse this step by toe atuioyancea which ho suffered ffom 
Iris brother Mergymen, who were jealous of his BaUerior 
cloqueaoe and reputation. At first Wwent back to Franc- 
fort j but soon pioceedod to Bertin, where he was received 
With groat favour by; thp elector of .Bihnhonbarz, Here 
ho iisia tinned to. -re^^ till Ms death, .pri the 3f of Sej^: 
temberi ifiM, - . Hy js the author of several; worlAi, pntf-!i 
cipally in deMhoe of the. refonned &ith. the titles of Which 
mny be seen in tlie authorities refeirVed to below. Porha^i 
however< the moat Mvonrable inipresslon of his varied learn¬ 
ing is to be obtained.from the work, entitled Me/angu Cri^ 
iittiraturf Becveilti des Conversatiom de fed 4f. 
AnciUon, published at Basle, in 1898, in two,volumes, 
i2mo., by W son Charies. It is a colieotion of the oolly- 
quial remarks of M. Atteillon, and has been often classral 
with the Bca/«ger(Bio and other publications with similar 
titles, aMiough the editor in his prmaco gives his reasons for 
not designating it Ancilloniana. An estenlive and va- 
* luable liMary which this learned clergyman had (Mleoted 
by a large expenditure during‘forty years, he was obliged 
to leave Mhiud him when he lied from Metz ou the revocation 
of tlie Edict of Nantes; and the books and manuscripts wore 
all pillaged and dispersed. A life of AnciUon was published 
at '^sle, in 1098, by his son Charles, in a duodecimo of 308 
pages, (often to be found forming the third volume of the 
Milmge Critique,)'mih the titje of Discours sur la Fie da 
feu M. AnciUon et ses Darmeres Heuras ; and he is also Me 
subject of on article of considerable length in the second 
and subsequent editions of Bayle. The above particulars 
have been chiefiy taken from the latter source. (See also 
Bingraph. l/niverseile.) 

ANCLIFFE, or ANCLIEF, a hamlet near the town of 
Wigan in Lancashiroi,'where was formerly a singular well, 
called by the iuhabitantsihe‘buming-well.' The true cause 
of tlie phenomenon appears to have been the escape of 
carburetted hydrogen gas from the earth at the bottom of 
the welh which, passing rapidly through the water, gave it 
tM appearance of boiling, and took fire if a lighted candle 
was opiied to the surface, Iteigh (Nat, Hist. ^Lancashire, 
dec.) Qzfwd, 1700) thus describes it:—‘It is about'two 
miles from Wigan, in a village called Aincliffi.M the ground 
of WflliamMolUheux, Esq. ofthatplaee. ’fhe well is at the 
liottoBi of a tree, the water cold, and without any smell; 
whan any person comes to see it, a man cleats the well from 
all its water: that done, you will immediately bear a Mssing 
noise in a comer of it sm fry holding a lighted candte pear 
toit, tlmsttlphiinunsAafr'twi (vapour) immediately Mkes fire, 
and afterwards spreads itsidifigion what, water has ilsued M, 
and it is only then indeed it ongM to be called fhe btU-Mhg- 
weU. It J| bbservahle, though this sulphureous haMus eoa- 
timtelly mixes with waterf yet the water «ontMi(<^ hold, libr . 
vbH it Bnga silver.’ Ari acdouht tf it 
Ssqtix w JnM/orqpfttOiif xka»fe.No, xxyt. p. 48^C(>itpbo- 
'tWteS tBeVMw»i|tateraeut in ijp .main points. * Wmn Me 
waW teA*’^ai«3ewny>\Me.coheif Me ntene.astend^ 

; frmfr tW sur^^ Mb: Muds, of it was 

i cotepass of a man's but about Mo brim, I Men 

eazM W 'b teskrt water to be poured on the fire,' edda 

■Ifev^py. B was presently quenched. I, did I 

s»t pengife llama to be disoffloured li)u Mat of s«MMu- 
wsUue iMdiste oor to have any manifest snn^ with it- 
JiteMMmrta&, Mcy Broke out M Me earM ana preseed aKSinst 


an6q*na, 




towp in Me 

-... •MnZSsMHMO' 


(Itttlte of Crbtoe'sBs st Amteate-J 
pooteml place in Me Papal etatea ;, 
tiude by sea, 'and is a fthc 


good, iwifiietoatod bjr two wms 
' Traja'a,''and Me tttor ena with 0 
by Pope (Bemoat Xil., ait* M< 

VaafiyttelU, who also begBB Ms M 
quoranttoe of vessels oomteg flwn 
was ouiUpleMd by Pius VT. On ' 
fineiriwnphallMM) dedioated to 
sister; Me order is CminMian, 
marMe, udiich still retains its 

Mough lorig since steitqied of fhe metsil smiameni^stat^^ 
and busts with which it wa» ontw doograteM ..tBo 
has only one gateway, and is ornsidlated with Mur 
on each frotit „ '. 

The town of Ancons is built on Mo dediyits.'isg, nil^ 
Which forms a semicircular promontfflcy. The stro^. am 
harrow and gfeomy, except one toe street, which Pw® 

‘ apenedi leading to Me mole. The citadel, built on 
communds the town and harbour, but is itself eowteandm 
by Me neigWteuring licighte- T'ho oathadjol is uvaf idd, 
structure, Imilt outside the town, on the site of the mrmo'r 
temple, of VeBuS, and near the point of Me cope, from whieji 
Mere is a fine view of the coast of Boma^^anisd of 
Adriatic sea . The other remarkable buildings.mre MatoW|te 
hall; the merehants'-hall; tbe aroenal, aud Me cluirQhps,(U 
the pomihicans and the Augustins. - 

Ancmta is said by Btrabo (p. 941, Csaaub.) smd PlMy 
to have been built ti^sfloMe wyracusans who fled Mute 
the tyranny of TOonysius. • = Jui®nal calls it a Doric colonV; 
it is probably oklcr than Me date assigned to .it by 
Strabo. The name of Ancon (itsfKtiv) meane an elbow, 
such being tlie shape of the neck .of laud on which it is 
built. The Romans made it one of their prinoiiial navte 
stations on the Adriatic. In Mei nuddlo ages, it gavorned 


tetete .tot. to my.Bfist.toUjqmlimnos.at^f'hpk’ 
* Bs .peeiiUar property,'is now lost, Bmit. qf 


Fronch occupied it in 1797, and it wa* afterwards rotahen 
by the Austrians in 1799, after a Imig siege. A French ex ‘ 
pedition by sea took possession of Me citadel again in 1.832. 

The situation of Ancona is pleasant and healthy,!^ 
country around is very fertile, and Me women ore rqcktelad 
among the handsomest in Italy. The popidation, aMiuMhg 
to the latest aecoants, is about SOriiOte of .whom 8080 toto'' 
Jews. Ancona exports wax, sdk, wool, K 0 d;com. It hpMo , 
indeed the only good harbour on Me IteUan ct^' of 
te^'Adriatic between Venice and Manfredonia, snd.ui’Mo 
irnimmon point of departure for Me Ionian islands and Graai^. 
Packets are established between Ancona uid JCctfit. 

I ANCHB, (Mass'chac and Marquis .p'). To. Mis 
high military rank and title was rais^ a poor. ..and ob¬ 
scure Floreirtina gentleman of the.,name of Coitetut ,dai 
Concini,' 8 on of a notary. He came te^Paris in Me sMte< of 
Maria de' Medici, whom Henri‘I¥. Of Franceespousedafter 
he had repudiated Marouerito da. Valais. Ooneini sOen 
after his arrival married Eleonora Gaiigai, one of the quean's 
Women of Me chamber. BoM were ambitioits, persevering, 
and endowed with Mwe abilities wbieb, at Mat time, ensurM 
Success at court. On Maria do' Medici becoming tenant 
kfe Me aasassination of Henri IV* Me: alwvation fX ’Pa¬ 
cini was extremely rapsh He wasfifte msdefquerryto.Me 
queen, then master of Me hone, Bsd somi.i^r jbis iMMSte- 
irig the mapinisate of Ancre (under iwbiM 'qauierMia^fs 
knowri M hiStoryIhe was made first genderaaa cf • 

Mambeip; Tito of of .France ww-^wEto 

Mnfirived ^on hto'by Me Re(te*M StMhbsmjm 

cldVatimu); and ra^ oomunulation of smfttensfi WMd^ pot 
only gave rise to suspickma very ua{lmu»ald» to ms eba- 
ranter; but excited the jealousy iri'Me couxte irisphmeo 

to Me youhg king and ina ovarbeaiHia stunner to Mepet^ 
wteu the' cause of ^ot hatted:. isMwh brought hhih.fp a 
dteadMl and.' For some Mab dbempte were madm 
vain, to hurl Me HaHan zidvairtusDr from his envteajrimfo 
Min; the-ptinoes MtehstiivaS joined against ||iim-wlMoBt. 
sigtetots' ''Itoasrir; a'jfw^ msuiritb* 

( 1 Mi^‘sdtetefi|iiMi‘ ter ^ de Lufmats) 
te, »,,v, , „ ,i 
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^fevoiirwlth ^ jrotmff peisuftdedliim to driver th« 
(picen-tnotlier ftora Uie vdtMV of her favourite, and UTiJed 
fcinwjlent bearittg to oie nobiCly, and hla jwTflkwua w- 
duence, with eo ^ttoh auccuss, thht at last Louis aIH. 
ordwed the MariSehfl' to be arrested, abd even to be ftdt 
W death if he' reaUttcd. Vitty, a. ’Captain of the lull’s 
guard, vaii. hnitusfcd with thte commission, which he 
eaeCnted to its ihllest extent.' Ahcte was shot d^d as he 
was etiteriog the palace of the Louvre, On hbdiilng the 
ribo'ti the king looked out at the window, and expressed bis 
Satisfoction, Which ho testjfled% raising Vitry to tho rank of 

J laj'^ehiil (»!'France. Hie jK)dy of the'muidered man was 
rst, secretly Iniricd at St. Oeimain I'Auxerrois, hut Was 
soon torn ft'om the tomb by the infn|to.ted mob, who 
dragged it througli tlie streets on hurdles atiA theti threw it 
into Sic highyray. Concmi's son, sixteen yearn of age, Was 
olJiged toily to Floreiice, after having been exA^ed to ail 
i^sO^'-bf iii^ults, and deprived of his father's titles and riches, 
“ iStjspiioi'a Sbon sh the misfortunes of her husbatid. She 
Was accused and convicted of sorcery, judaism, and corrup¬ 
tion ; and was exeented at the Place de Greve, on the 8th of 
July, 1017. liuriug her trial, and at the momeiit of her eX- 
ecutioA. she displavOd the greatest ftrinness of mind, saying. 


''ihe i6hroji0i(^,_ 
bat An^.l. „ 
itbisifMlllli: 

XoeiSIli 





the only soreery she bad used towards the (jueen ‘ was the ^ its body and shell, and some species, as A 
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powdt of a Strong mind over a weak one.’ It i s said she 
the first instrument of the fortune of Uichelien.. '• 

, ANCUS M ARCIUS, the fourth king of adtient Rome, 
belongs to a period when it is diflicuU to separate history 
from .fable. ITbe reigns of the kings of Rome seem 
to mark tho cbief stages of pingress iii Uie political con^ 
titutions of the state, rather than the succession of indi¬ 
vidual inoriarchs. llie n.anics of Romnlps, Nunia, and 
Tullus Hostilius ni-e respcctif. ely connected with the origin 
of the three patrician tribes, fbe Raimies, the Tities, and 
the liuceres, and vjith their settlement upon the several hills 
caited the Palatine, the Quirinul, and the Cmlian. Thus, 
tinder the three first kings, the patrician part of the Roman 
constitution had received its full development. To Ancus 
Iriartius, tradition assigned the honour of laying the first 
ftiUndation of the plebh, or commonalty, that important ele- 
roent in the state, to which Rome, under the commonwealth, 
owed nearly all her greatness. His predecessor, attentive 
solely to war, had neglected the religious institutions esta¬ 
blished by Nuraa, ami for his impiety had been destroyed 
by a thunderbolt with all his family. Ancus Matcius, whoso 
mother, according to the tradition, was the daughter of 
Nnma, restored the neglected rites, and endeavoured in all 
respects to imitate the pacific policy of liis grandfather. But 
the neighbouring slates, mistaking his love of peace for 
timidity or sloth, provoked him to hostilities by repeated 
aggressions on the Roman temtory. In the suce^issive wai’s 
with the Jjalins, the Veieiitines, and other states, which en¬ 
sued, he was invariably successful. From tlic Latins Ii^ 
took the towns Politorium, Tellenm, Ficana, Medullia, liml 
trausterred their inhahitants to his capital, giving them as a 
place of abode, not indeed any ground within the walls, but 


'Fcniw Murtiit which separated that hill from the Palatine. 
Ancus wa.s thus the founder of tlie pities, and his assign¬ 
ment df part of the public domain to that body procured 
huh in iror times from one party tho titie of the ‘Good 
Anous/.f&lhius in Festus, v. Hot, quoted too by Lucretius, 
iii. li3#>; ot,hem condemned bis unworthy love c# popula¬ 
rity (Virg. A?*, vi- SIS). The Latin towns juSt mentioned 
ari) supposed to haye b^n situated lietween Rome and the i 
coast; ahd indeed the conquests of the king extended to the i 
mouth of the Tiber,where he established a colony nnder the 
name ot Oist^a, thus securing to Rome the navigation qf the 
river. In his war against Veji he was equally sucoossfidi 
and to protect his people on that side ho fortified the JteM- 
and connected it with the city by moans of tho Sacred 
Rridge called tiie Pohs Sublicim, in the construction of whteh 
lut hvMis Or iron Was used. Tins bridge, repaired from rime 
tiO'titeo under tlte directum of the coikge m miests called 
Piaipti|fioe«, (bridge-maWrs.) whq reUgiously adhered to rim 
'prittPSfiianf. excluding all metal, lasted until the year gS n.c,, 
wbaitt ri’lriyt carried away by an exttaOTdinary ritandnrion 
of.^se T^ihfnv.and jUs place supplied the following year by a 
etene bridge ereeted by the censor .iRmilips A 

still more durahlg inaautaent counoeted With the name of 

tenonsJtptiiie prison ibriBed .out .of a quarry ia 'that si^ ^ 

riw Ca^Spno hiH which ovCrleoka the Forum. It. would be 
idle tq oo|gF from- Dionysius rim detailed account of the 


fnonqpt'‘-'£ iki 
mus ntps and in. wthe Mfillit, 

Kiebiriwwtris «ttdee ofTiiijh ‘ 

of eboeeh' 

tribes. Iriu'nphoiim ’ 
voured to reUbriteir origin % 

Dtonysius ifr. 3(1-45, with Niehdh/sj 
Uttod by Hare and Thiriwall, vpl. {. p. 34^-^J 

A'NCYLllS is the name of the shell wldim ^^nWly 
called the frash-wqter limpet. TlMw are smalh Irnttirid, 
c^iical sheila, with shghtly recQrTea-jti|». l%e omtityJs 
siinple, ami maihed with a horso’riiae-sbaped mneeHhtr 
scar near the margin< Whieh U iatoriunled on tite middle 
the left side over the respiratory holes, as lit the ’MQos 
Sjffihomna. This animal, like the pofid^ail (jfo’flSnsti|,(h<» 
two compressed triaiupilar temtaclfis; with tlteeyes sessile as 
the outer base; and a respiratory cavity .placed on' thp 
middle of the back,^witti an aperture closed by a valve 
opening in the middle of the left side. 

This' genus U very nearly allied to the peud^naih 
nea, from which it chiefly diflers ih the simple wuteid form 


ied to it by having the apex heut on one sinsi as if 
making an approach to the spiral form. It has Wrim 
pieced in several orders, but there is little donbt that its true 
situation is With the lung-breBthing mollusca. Treverianus 
has mistaken the lid of the respiratiut' opening for a gill; 
and Rang places it with tlie sendjmUediens. They are 
fotind in Europe, America, and the West Indies, att'ached 
to stones and plants, and they will live a considerable lime 
out of the water. They are easily known from tlie Sypho- 
nance, which are the only shells they can ho confoi’mded 
with, by their being ainistral, very thin, and covered with 
a hairy peiiostraca. 

AKCYrilA, now Angora, or Engpur, was one* of the* 
most important citii^ of Asia Minor. Tradition ascribed its 
origin to Midas, and its inhabitants 6 .«hil)ited in a temple f>t 
Jupiter a sacred anchor, which was said to liavebeeu dis-, 
covered at the time of its foundation, This was, probably, a 
Greek Invention, to ariiount for the name of tho city, but be 
this as it may, an anchor appears on the coins struck in the 
reigns of Aiiloninus, tioverus, and CaracaUa. Wlien the 
hordes of Galli or Guktie estahlislied themselves in the 
heart of Asia Minor, Ancyra became tho capital qf a tribe 
which had originally come from the tieighliourhood :^f 
Toulouse, called Tcctosages. In n c. 189, the whole of 
Galatia was suhductlby the arms of.Mardius, etid fromrius- 
time it was for the must part virtually dependent upon 
Rome. Towards the ckvie of the Republic, Deiotarus, who, 
by right, was the Telrarch of the Tectosages alone, had 
c.xte)Ided his authority ovor the other Galatian tribes, and 
oven assigned the title of king ; but under Augustus (b.c. 
25) it was found convenient to reduce the whole country Jo 
the form of a province, of which Ancyra was still tlie capital. 

rri..._^1. J__j? -s.- __t.._x r!L:A___.t ^ii _* 


apart of the Avontine and the valley near the tomple of! Though depnvod of its nominal independonEO, tj» dty 
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llouhi^cd th^ favoulr of Au^^stusi aud 
hitants in theiii>ratitudo wpear to have.: Ofered rwgfous 
honours to the monarch. The tity was permitted to ksstimb 
tho name Sebeete, (riio Gnjek tom cunresponding to tt»e 
Latin dygicsta,) and at the dearii ofthe cteperor, when an 
inscription on brass was ofooted at Romo to ctnrimemorato ' 
his achievements, the ciliaens hf Ancyra procutod a c(q){ 
and hiiit inscribed on itearlAh m Gitiek and Latin, and 
placed in one of their public bui^jijfrpi, wltfoti was proMI^ : 
a temple dfidicated to Augrisrit^fttAst; the Ohsmetor « 
Lunus. This inscription, ealledihe Midmitmtum Anegm- 
Kwn, was discovered in I 554 , by hjijlhop of 

and ambassador from Fen&and II., at the Otteoum Pprto, 
A more correctfttpy Winston by Totmtofortin l^dL-wnd 
by him ooinmunicated to Clifebull, who ablTsupplieil, 
of the lost words .by conjeotOre, and pubhslmii It In Ms 
Asiatic Ati(igmti«s. It has been reitoatediy prmted eiuoe, 
uMticidgrly as an appendix to the writings of Theitus. (See 
Olteriin'l editiom tom.,ii.> p. 586.) The gnsatm pari of the 
Latin Ihscrii^n was stil] standing in jtho.btittdttw .Usri had 
booh originally put up, but in many parts It had been mnri'- 
lated ih . tlm attpmpte to remove the cower cramps 'iri^ 
which .rifo dlfiorOiri l^eoes of rnmble tiott 'heen oonneetod.' 
togiriter. Ruefoniua, iri hri We^ AygrUtus, c. lOti^sIrs 
the original itiscriptiiia at Romo, from whiollltm liuKm- 
montum Ant^nmuiR was copied. At^ustus, h^ 




two naitiw Wbioh Imr • «tfoti^ reMnaVJoUce to 
thowf wWtih ooMJT ift.®»tSftr's af hU QalliB Wcm, 

m ButwmWix, ''OthOT inucrifrtwns nvay b« Been 5n 
Toa#fMlfort‘» Fe/^agi 4U 7^wemt, torn, ti., but thw trsTener 
WaB OMn^lVed to km iMtity nnnotioed. A Kkilfot anb- 
^neaiy, lie ot>Mm«;r would Btill find InsorijiUonB enough to 
omtftf a yoMf ift copying. Th# high httporttuuio of Aneyra 
tinder the empire k peeved Ivy the nuinemns eomo it iteued, 
mb! by the frantenHe mtSiher of its puhlus buildings, the 
seattetad retnaine of which ere seen u» iiU quarters, of the 
present raty Above all w as it eolebratod as one of the chief 
seat* of religion, so that Libanins calls it the sacred city. 
Coins and TnsenptioiiB refer to tlie worstiip of Jnpilcr, Ceres, 
Barchue, Pallas, Apsdlo, Cybele. Limus, Salus, ^Boulajiiuilfj* 
Serapis, the Dioscuri. It was'also the seat of one ot the 
earliest Christian churrhes. hiunded, probably, by the 
a)Mtie St. Paul: aecimlmgly, m tlni years .TH and 35b, 
CWstian eounede were hold hero. Pagan worship, how 
ever, had not yet ceased, and when Julian viSitcd 
Aueyra in 3fi8, he wag leooived without the wnlls by 
religious pi-oresBions from all the temples oi the city. As 
the power of Rome decliiusl, the frontiors were exposed to 
the ravages of tarioii' (‘neinies. In 625, Ancyra was taken 
by n general of the I*ergmn Cbosrws Tn the following een- 
tuiy It twice fell into tbe pou’er of the Arabs. • In 1085, il 
was taken by the Turks, but in J102 rcemered for a time 
liy the Franks. After being lor a oonsiibwabh' period the 
rapifal of the Turkish empiie, it again changed masters m 
eotibequimce of (ho great battle between Tnmerla”e and 
Bajazel, which u'as (ought m the ad,|oining plain, .Tuly 2t», 
1402. Ill 1115, it was roeovered for the Turks by Moham- 
mwl I., and since that period has always belonged to the 
Ottoman empire. The popul.ition, according to the Abb5 
Jleiley, consisted of 40,000 Turks,4000 or 0000 Armemnns, 
having soven ehnrebcs, and 600 Gro«‘ks having two 
ehilrolics ^ The prcM>nt population is not known, though it 
IS considerable. Its ehiet commerce consists in articles 
tnannfaeturod from the bright, silk-like wool of the Angora 
goat. At the beginning ot tlie last eenturj, theru wem 
icMilent ineiebants there liom Fiiglaiid, France, and Hol¬ 
land The town is ailmited ne.ir the sourees of the most 
eastern tributary of tho Kakaria. or Sangniiuh, and at a 
distance, .veciwdmg to our maps, ot ahout tvvi-iity miles from 
the Halys, whieli, in tliat quaiter, readies its moit wostom 
limit, in lje,vke‘s Jfap, twelve antieiit and nualorri roads 
are seen to meet m Angora, wlodi is the best evidence ofllio 
importanco ot tbe eity. It has been visited by Tournefcrt, 
Imeng, Poeoeke, Brown, Bruce, Kinnoir. It Itos in 32° 4ti' 
E, loni!, 39“ S2' N. lat (See Tournefort, Plh/ugc dn J.e- 
mnt, tom. U., p. 244 ; Mhnnirc\ rfe I'Artidemte des Jnsertfj- 
tiofig, tom. xxxix., p 391; Rasehe, Lcricon S& Nmtvmana, 
article ‘ Aneyra.') There was another Ancyra in Phrygia 
Epittutus, tho precise positiim nf which is unknown, Tnie 
coins of both town* have the natne in the form ATdlYPA, 
notArKYFA. .V 

ANDAIiHCl'A ot .^NDALUfil'A, tho most somnert 
of tbe provinces of Spai^ eomprises tho four Moorish king¬ 
doms ot BeviUe, Cordoba, .I»en, and Gtanada. It is situat^ 
hotweeh M® 4' and 88'^ 26' N. lot., and 2° and f“ 28' W. 
long.; fat hounded on the north b® Ha Mancha and Estro- 
niMuin, on the cast by Murria, on'ttho soutii-east by the 
Mediterranean, and by Portugal on the west; it extends, 
in rtl greatest length, 320 miles (Vora oast to west, and 144 
trom BOi'th to south. It was iududeil in the Roman prov mee 
of Bastica, so cnlleil from tliu rn er Biehs, now OuadaJqmvir. 
The present name, neoordmg to tlie most general opmbn, 
it received Ihun the Vandals, who established tbemselves’ 
in it aboirt ^e beginning of the tlfth century of irttr sera. 

TVo ehatne of mountains tthwetse thw pntviiieo; the 
meet! southcrti, and that which also has dm highest summits, 
is eMleffl the POhpo^Bmtic range 1^ some geegraphors. It 
axtmith fnnnMnrtfti to Capo Gata, a distance of about 240 
iid)88 in lengtitt widtent reekontng its sinuoddes or wind> 


nprth-west to 8outh-ea*t» frw 3° 67'to;, 2° 

Picitoho de Veleto it takek t»q ttanto Of Kevpdto 
then runsfitoHi west to east as was S’* 47'.#ltarnfWfl*iktfil«t^ 
a direetioti souaSkcast and afterwards south, it hecoMiw^®* 
Smrratki Fflabros. This Sierra joins thu Sierrade Aljamw* 
and divides itself into two bnumhos, coto of wJriob abuts on tSIp 
sea at Cajw Gata; the other branch iiroeeeds eastwards totim 
Torre do Roldan. The mforuit range of mountains pari^l 7 
to tbe Sierra Nevada, for the dieWtoeo of about 45 
from Motril to Almcria, is called Alpmarrss, (ta, ^irulgy 
name, meaning grass and paidure mountains. This ohaitL 
ineludos tho Sierra do Gador and Contraviefia, «M its? 
western extrennty jmna the heights of J.,Ujnr and Jmuost. 
jThe strata or rocks whUh fond* the Siena Nevada arg inj 
dined 1^ a direction almost purnlkl to that of the ennWai 
etiain. Tim slopi- of the Alpujarras i-s abrupt on the tioith, 
but on the south it extends itself griiduiiily, so that the hills 
slope down to the sea-shnre. s 

The Sierra Nevada is mainly composed of miea*slato 
whii li p-issps into gninss .ind clay -slate: on tho south slope 
the clay-slatc rest-* on tlm miea-sl.ite, and is eovored by a black 
tr.'tiMfioii limestone lock, iieb in sulphuiot ot load. Near 
OrainiJa there is a quarry oi serpentine on the banks of the 
Genii; it is gieeii, riiixeif srob a great quantity of blue, and 
siiseeptible iii a gi o.l polish Finu marbles, afsu, and ala- 
ha-.ti is of a hi till int white tolour, but of a very soft quality, 
are found ne.ir Gratind.!, This ebuin has sovernl points 
eoVeied vviMi p risdiial snow, the highest of which Mfll- 
haeoii. IS 11,1,6(1 feel above the sea, Tho nokt in heif^t 
IS the Pii .. ' (' (k I'elet.i, 11,365 feet. TlilS yiOHlt eflew 
one (,l tb. most imposing views in Europe. In tho 
e«ntn' of ,1 m igmtleent pannr.ima, tbe observer hekekls 
hitnsdf hurroimdod by snow' .ind tremendous proeipicbs; 
farther on to tjn* norih ho perceives t)m inferior summits 
of the chain, teiniin.itnig in verdant plains bomidod by 
tho smnniits of the Sieira Morena, a distant of about 
eighty miles, and on tbe south lie beholds at his foet 
tho waves of the Mediterr.nican beating against the rocks 
of tile s'vores, and in a dear day he may perceive the 
coast of aWj. distant .vbout t25inilt,8. The lake of Cal¬ 
dera, vvhidi IS th ‘ s'viiee of the Cfliadalfoo, is on the 
Mnlhaeon and 10,112 feet above tbe sea. The Sitrra de 
Otttlor IS 6575 leet high, and covered vBth snow three parts 
oflbeyeir. Tbe Crestn. do Gallo, or Cock's Comb, in tlio 
Siena do Rondo, to the S.K. of the town of that name. 

•s tho llrst point disiovcrcd _by shqjb approaching Codui, 
The hermitage of Nnestro. StTiura de las Nieves, (out Haily 
ot the Snow,) on the same mountain, is elevated 6011 feet 
(See Orozraphic de I'limtipe.) 

This range being so eimtiguous to tile sea, tho rivers 
on the souui side may wove propeily be called torrents 
tlinn rivers: tbe printipal of these, the Guadiaro, tbe Gua- 
daljoree, tho Adra, the .Mmeru, ami the Guailalfeo, fWl 
info tho Mediterranean. The (lend, (.'le Dario, eolehrfttotl 
for tbe particles of gold found in the Kunl w Inch it t'nrfres, 
the Giindiami Monor, and a few others of less note, swtdl 
with their waters the ourrent of tho Gtiadalquiv ir. 

A brmieh of the IVrno-Baltic chain whlnh Serves as a 
boundaiy to the plains of Granada on the mrlli, eonnoefSit 
with the Mananie range by its junction with the Storfil du 
Oazorln TVie length of this chain from Cape SI. Vfqdaiit 
to the Sierra Scgiin,ift Murcia, including tb® moiiftlaijaof 
the AlgarVos. isalxint 360 nub's, and its greatest llreadtk be¬ 
tween Cordoba and the nver Giiadalino* nearly sixty. tVoni 
Its eastern oxlromity to tbe soureo of ‘die river Tittto, near 
Hie boundary of Siiam and Portugal, Wtween 2° 32', and 
fl° 12' W. long., it runs froMi R.NJK- to W.S tV., that is, 
almost iiarnlUd to the Pcwgp-'Btotfo, and takes the names of 
Sierra de los Pedroabes,Comba,CoH«tantjnn,Ouaila]eana], 
and Monostorio. At the Ittst point 11 is divided into fwo « 
branches, hue of wbfoh to kes tho name of Sierra A IboUito^ tsnd ^ 
runs ta a wektem direetion to the banks of thp Guadiank'j thd 
second proeeeds sontiistirostw aids under tbs ohme 
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de G«nditittallram tb^Si^s 

of (^tdeimS ^ nliineliiqtie. in liKe 

runs W.ii.W„ (cgiS the latter SiW., a«M ^rtly ibrih ;tjM3 
southern lin^ t€ ^ proriaoe ef Afomtoio in Pertuga!. 
This )vtSgAMi» pc^ contain'any remarkahie sinnB)H»rnhr 
any ot smlmaht elevation te rStaiii 'the show for nine 
foonths id the year. The 'heath, fcermee'Oaki nsd ether 
of shining and dark green leaves^ dlth ^Ithieh it is 
:sti*t<ned. ^ve it a dark appeairnaoe, from which the name 
SieiralViorena, hr Da^'Ubuntaiti, is giiteti to part «f 
the range*" Its ffflmatinn is piineipally schistose; the 
Stein de Ceddeirad pidaentta vdcanic remains, and hasalt 
is found near Almagro on the high road fiteth Madrid to 
Ca^> Thongh the Maiiante, range is thei^at boundary 
hotween the waters of the Guadiana and Guadahiiuvir, yet 
^ahy rivers whtehhiiliif* their sources on the notl^ side of the 
- chain intersect it,and faU into the Guadalquivir dh its right 
haiih; except the Tinto and a few more, which etnnty them¬ 
selves intej the ocean between Moguer and Huelva. . The 
Siena Mdrena contains the richest deposit d!f minerals in 
^Sjiain:: it produces meremy, lead, copper, silver, and gold : 
it isj^so oxcoedinfdy abundant in pasture, and well adapted 
to cuUivirtion: The high road fSrom Madrid to Andalusia Cuts 
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this chain in its nnrrowest%nd most elevated part, calledictho husbS'ndman has left unouldvatod: the ca^ ^apt 


Despena 'Petros, or the Precipice of the Dogs. Another 
communication is open in this chain, which connects Anda- 
Jasia with Estremadnra by the Puerto of Monasterio. These 
are the-'only roads ra the Sierra Moreno r there are other 
communioanons through it, which, jf not impracticable, are 
at least very insecure. 

The Guadalquivir is the largest river in Andalusia. 
Bory de St Vincent .says that its real source is the Gua- 
darmeua, 8 river which, springing in the north-eastern ex¬ 
tremity of 3La Mancha, flows in a direction south-west, 
cntciug as it were the Sierra de Alcaraz, and with an incli¬ 
nation to the south, after having received the waters of the 
Guadalimar, fads into the Guadalquivir in the plains of 
Ubeda. The .Spanish geographers place the sources of this 
river in two fountains, distant about seventeen miles from 
each other, on the Sierra de Cazorla 36° N. lat., and 3° W. 
long. The windings of this mountain force it at first to 
follow kn irregular course. After having received the Gua- 
diana-Menor, near Jodar. it tlows towards tho west as far 
asMontoro, and then to S.W., gathering all the torrents 
Wliich descend ftom the Sierra Morena on the northern bank, 
and on the southern, the streams that flow Irom the Sierra 
de Bedmar, Jaen, and Cabra. The Guadajoz, which crosses 
the high road from Madrid to Codiz not far from Cordolia, 
is one of its greatest affluents on the southern bank. At Paiina 
del Rio it rcceive.s the Genii, and continues a VT-S.'W. and 
S.8.W. course nearly to Se^-ille. Beyond that city it flows 
almost due south without any ohstaclo, through a level 
conntrywith a tvindirigeourse, and diriding itself into set^gfal 
branches^ forms two island.s, called hla Mayor and isla 
Menor, or Gfreat nni Small Island. At the southern 
extremity of the Isla Mayor these different brandies re¬ 
join, and the river enters &e sea near San Lucar de Barra* 
meda. 

The extent of country wliich this river traverses from the 
Sierra do Cazorla, lat.- 3s° to the Punta de Chipiona, 
situated, according to the Derrotero do Tofino, in 36° 44' 18", 
is about Sf8 miles; but the course of the river, folloiwing 
aM its windings, is at least S-lO miles. The Guadalquivir 
is nayigablo as te as Seville ; and a company has nnder-. 
taken to remove the obstacles which impede the navigation 
to Cbtdolia. The afliuehtsof the Guadalquivir, besides those 
mentiened, ate the Gnudieh the Escobar, the Jandula, the 
YeguaS, ArCnates, fiuadalmellato, Guadabarbo, Bembezar, 
Guadalbacar, Golapogar, and Viar, which flow into it on the 
nerihern bank ; and on the southern JanduSiila, Ninohez, 
Torres, Guodalbullon, Salados Ae Atjona, or salt streams 
of Aiqona, Cd|hones, Guodaira, and Tageiwte- 
: -The plains of AndBlnsia, notwithStandiiBg their being 
eimated in one of the warmest climates of Europe, are stifl 
■ VjB^fieraljy speaking of a mederate temp^ti;^. It never 
freeiM iri Aem, and tbe sneW never remits iSbg Upon the 
gnn^i The unhealthy and st’orehiitg winds, wnich come 
mftt Aftoa, are cooled and purified by the snowy summits 
et the Sieira Tfevoda, and rarely proouee these pernicious 
obaervaUe hi thejeouniry from which thite biaW,’ 

OndrriLvjiig at Desp^a perros, on the rautknum Gsuitilo 
4i|b Andsituria, tiie mestttufttenriveobsmver wiflinunethately 
lljgntfm'ibattbleprodttctiiehaofmtiuo are nhanged. On the 



aprdwro'lddu. 
mitf^ mstttfi'i 
tndejuqugilo 


aente mtehT- et (teha> *, 
hoBs-tHlbil, tpyrttei , 

as he descendt, 1ibaloi«i«.|U|$|:te am/ 
of umbellilbiwia, jirailioiaoeous, ws ^ ^ j,.., 

bdongkig to the Flora of Afinca. the.wt 

of the euoflies of the Siena Mnrong, ' 

hedges of the.Americonwloe form the eomnum el^ 
the gromidt. At « distanea the «^ly puag-« 
ftp liyfty head abovn. olive, paggqj^ bqi 
tnefarmer or the garden of ^seme 'eo^nt. . 
teyani^temunij or ottuiiBeflW ihr -i,, 

of the Ittmhle iShwiitant of -Jihe .t^age,' wi® w . 

liant sciwlet flowpr. JU Seville tlm baima plant is foiled 
in many gardens; and exeties, wh^ even at Hqgitpe- 
Iter require to be kept in a greegrj^uiw, are here COBimon 
in the open air. As we ap|(^(di the 
ropean vegetation almost ^wpes^' ehd te 
plants properly belonging t8*®e jRissra of Arabia,, 
and Barbary; the chammrops m dwu^pidm, wEgih.^.’^^ 
rises to the elevation of a tree, occupies ah the 


bocupies all Uio wild and gravelly spots. The 
wild olive-tree, and the woody astragalus, take 
of all the space abandoned by man. The sage, gvim 
cistns, various species of thymes, the rosemary, 
and' other aromatic plants, cover the uncultivated heights. 
The orange and lemon U'cos, particularly around convents 
and monasteries, form groves of considerable extent, which 
in ®e time of blossoming fill the air with a dehbious per¬ 
fume. At that season the inhaling of so many odours, in 
w'hich ihe balsomte perfume of the cistus is distinctly per¬ 
ceived, cspeciaUy before and after sunset, gives a delightful 
sensation of the salubrity of the air. Within flfteto or 
hvonty miles from the coast, the plants of America, are 
so adapted to the soil as to have become almost natumlizod 
the nopal, on which the ciwhineai insect is fed, is v«fj' 
succ-essfnlly cuUivatol near Cadiz; and the same plant 
forms the hedges of the vineyards of the Heya do Malaga. 
Tlie sugar-cane and ®e cotton-tree occupy the plains of 
Veloz-Malaga, Ton'oj, imd Motril: the pumegiunate is 
a vciy common tree in all that part. With so greot a vari¬ 
ety of productions, tile season of blossoming must necessarily 
be very long; it begins about the,end of January, wfth 
the almond-tree, and ends in June witli the olive. The j|^- 
vesta also of fruit and groin succeed one anoffler tbraug^it 
the whole cirele of the year, beginning in February or March 
with tile sugai'-oane, and widing in March or April with the 
orange, on which tree it is not an uni'requont oocuivence to 
find the fruit and blossom together.. Even when the heat of 
the sun, has dried up the smaller rivers, their banks ale 
covered4dth the rosy flower of the adelfa, or rose-boy tree. 
The soil is so productive, particnlarly in the plains, that the 
husbandman with very little trouble may obtain an abundant 
^fariiwest. Besides all the species .of corn and fruity 
and oil makq:^e bulk of the .jeoductionB of t)^e soil.^riidpg 
the wines, tro'^Jerez W sherry, flio Fajarete, MaliJti, Jjlon- 
tiUa, E8periii, .l»om(», and Tintaia, are the most celebrateiL 
The rich paatures of the mountains and valleys food innu¬ 
merable herds of eattte amottg which ®e bulls have been 
renowned from the f&lonsj^S of King Goryoft. 'Tho 
wot^ of oak of ®e Sqrranht.de Rimda, of Cotdoha. and 
GranadB»a8hrdnourishmeutteajhimltitiule.bfhogs; and ®o 
f-btUa de Dbeda, the Dehesa^C^ol^htid the Cutqjjjtof 
Jerez, produce the finest breed Ol^rhes in the PeninMa. 
The seas and rivers abound in firii, and the nunretuittein 
every species of game- The wolf agd the ;hoar are thd Uidy 
ferocious animals.;..; amqug the reptiles and iiMteeth ®e 
scorpion,,: the tarahttfli s^er, this cbam<|mw. (md...:®piio 
snakes, ^ough none of .the wotst hhidi ire fbunA-^.JQte 
riches of ;the mineral kingdom are np;ie8i;AbitDdant.;.JI9haVr 
aix mines are known, wlu^i produce g^l. sihrer, 'eepper, 
iron, lead. ..loadstone, coals, vitrud, and wttlphur. 

. i^aiusi8;''nnder tbe Mphamin^4it>c, tnoludadrour,Hng- 
dotns, viz,, Seville, Cordoba, {Jr(inada,y,!and Jaen, lliti,.. at 
present it is divided into six nreghrowi Seville, G«a«, . 
Cordoba, Ja®, Granada, and Malaga, .eentaining .a popu- 
latten of l,f><i4,278, inhabitantsj tw.o^,arehbis!biflj^i«», six 
bishopries, fourteen collegiate ehurehes, Jtefiie giaphor >. 
Of.nuMtary oemnumihiriess 988 parishes, oetreente of. 
both sexes, with reegke. gad a^H||.%s'M| 9 le 
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matvnmA ASS tomu, 314 boNo^. 

^telttiia ia ^vidod into two niilitoH d^||^to«ntii, Inmito 
eMh a «^sto-:genent, end a to bifh cWil and 

<sHmini3!1^i% ono'at &tollev and KRotber at Giwada,- . 

Ttieptoj^e of Akdaltuia ap^idar to ba a miaiuTO of five 
dafieient uafionB, whidt ettooeseively have had tiia domi- 
,fi|bn of tl}at togloD,—life CJartbi^^tana, the Iflemans, the 
Van^a; and the Goths, mixed with the orifi^nai race, v «7 
litowbly of Ji^an Moors invaded it in 711, 

.and it was not datQ 1491 that were camelled fimn 
Granada^ tli& last faoM. Ncftmthstandihs theto hx^aiOB, 
mttoy toa^is of tteia character ato stiU disOermbto. 
eom^lexibn and. feahirbs of the inhabitanto, their ttonoes, 
toiiaicii tmd mnsioal instrumentoi toany names of persons 
and plaoRs, to most trivial phrases, their prejudices, their 
system of a^eidtn)*,^ their ho^tality, and part of the dress, 
especially among to women of some’villages, aiid oven their 
harsh inode of aspirating the Castilian language,~every- 
thing reminds the attentoe observer of their Arabian an¬ 
cestors. The Andalusian,.inhabiting one of to finest 
dimates ^ in to world, where nature so liberally yields its 
toies, lives contented with what he possesses, is never 
anxious about the future, and is a stranger to sorrow. This 
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sort of indifierence and improvident disposition has causett! jiattana, and numerous shrubs. 
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him to bo accused of indolence. The inhabitants of the 
plains of Seville may perhaps deseive that character; but 
the labourer of the Serrania de Ronda, of to Hoya de 
Malaga, of the Alpujarras, and in general all the people in¬ 
habiting the highlands, whom the sun when it rises always 
finds busied in their occupations, which they never quit 
until aPler its sotting, cannot justly be fu.xed with indolence. 
In those districts the women am seen working in the fields, 
while the men arc employed in reaping the harvest in to 
plains of Seville; and, when men and women work together, 
the former are observed to stop in their work now and then to 
smoke-their paper cigars, while 4.he latter, who do not enjoy 
that luxury, proceed in their task; which circumstance may 
probably have led inattentive travellers to make erroneous 
statements about the supposed idleness of the Andalusian 
people, and the miserable condition to which the women 
are reduced in that province. The same amount of credit 
is duo to all the accounts and wonderful talcs about the 
jealousy of the Andalusian men, and of tho confinement 
in which they keep their wives. Possessing a powerfiil 
and lively iraagiiiation, the Andalusian express the most 
simple ideas in a figurative and energetic language, which 
may perhaps entitle th(?m to the epithet of the Gas¬ 
cons of Spain. Tire Sal Andaluza, or Andalusian wit, 
though not so pungent, is not less celebrated in Spain, than 
the Attic wit was in Greece. The Andalusian women are 
remarkable for the gracefulness of their forms, for thoir ex¬ 
pressive, large, and black eyes, and for their small, delicate 
feet. It is not, however, a rare occurrence to find among 
tom some with blue eyes, a fair complexion, Shd light, 
flaxen hair. Andalusia has at all times produced eminent 


italieus, and to agriculturist Columella, did honour t#the 
Andalpsiaa name under the Romans, T^e list of the 
eminent Arabs, who were bora and educated jh iha^rovinco, 
is still more numerous; and, in modern tiraiSs, the Gfranadas, 
I«eone8, Moiillos, Gespedhs, Herreras, Riojas, and also the 
best lyric poets in tW B&insula, were Andalusians by 
bMh. If ever a rational enlightened system Of govern- 

f ont should secure the to^ty and allowthe free develop- 
ent of to iuteHoc|^to ;ltolties of this peoplto--if to 
tttod of to laW ;|hi%ld ever be substituted for the 
caprioe of man,—Andalusia'will become the finest province 
in Spolnl At prwnt, though there are universities at 
SeviUe, Granada, and Cordoba, besides several colleges at 
Cadiz and other principal towns, education is not in to 
most flourishing condition. The unequal division of to 
land,—to Iwjst and largest porflon of which is in to han^ 
of to grandees, who never Visit their possessions, and 6f 
mhnlks,"Who care little about improving thomi—keeps jigw- 
eulture in a very backward state; and an op|>ie8sivo and to 
judioibus fiscal system prevents to advancement of trade 
and industry. (See Mifiano: Seeueilde Voyages (bi la Soeiili 
■ to QSographie de Parif, vol. iii., pp. 8. 9, AntiHon; Malte 
Briin'a Geogr^mAy, viiu, boat 138. Bory do St. Vinpeiito 
(3Si>grimfd<}ue de la PSninmle 3tri<]ue, section i., 
clto 8, seotonra., p. 472—. , ,. 

irof to stodivisions of Andalusia, and to ch»f towns, 
to to natoa itoationed in this artkile. 


ANDAMAN,ISMKHS. «i 
oonSistiaghf tor itolto several i 
toigituto and neeupytnga space whioSi'eiWi.^ 
t»13°' 40'J4. latitude, l^iaiee of these itoUda axesooeb- 
tiguatw, being only sapttoed, by very itanow styalh** ^4 
toy are usually eonsidered as one istod, under to name 
ofto Great Andaman, and ate gcn<»alV*a Isfisttoninto 
maps.#AttoierA«f these, islan4s, which is known aT'to 


Litoldtohtoan, is the most southern of to j9M>p. Rut¬ 
land Islet lies between to twoAndamanaipim.lObieiit.Sen- 
tinel ' Islet is on to wpstem side ot Great Andamaiu in 
:11°45' H.dat., and 92° 3'E.'Jpng. The remaining islets ore 
not known by ' any distinctive names. The most 
of to Niooba$>»land8 is within 30 leaguea wf to soufli i^' 
Little Andaman. . ' 

Groat Andaman is about 140 cijles long and 20 milM. 
broad. In the centre is a high monntaio called to Saddle 
Peak, which is about 2400 feet above to level of to Sea. 
The island does not contain any eonsidmahle Oliver. It is 
tolerably clothed with trees, several of whi(di afihrd timber 
of sufiicient size for ship-huilding; among tom ore the 
poplar, ebony, a tree resembling satin-wood, red-wood, to 
cotton-tree, and almond-tree, betndes bamboos, Aground- 


Very few animals are found on the islands 1 to principal 
of them is a species of small hog, 'whioh ia scarce ;r the 
inhabitants use it for food. Besides these hogs, to Anda- 
maners eat rats, guanas, and snakes, but uieir j^neipal 
food consists of fish, of which there ore many varieties, 
and, during the norttoast monsoon, toy are very abuDdoat. 
The shores abound in shell-fish, and oysters of raod quality 
are found in some situations. The edible bir&'-nests, so 
highly prized in China, are sometimes seen in toseh^lands, 
ami a variety of beautiful shells—gorgonks, madrapdres, 
and couries—may bo gathered on the shores. 

Tho fruit of the mangrove is almost the only vegetable sub¬ 
stance in the islands that is fit for food. Cocoa-nut trees,— 
which ore so plentiful and so prolific, both on to continent 
and the neighbouring islands,—^have never been planted in 
tho Andaman islands. 

Tlio inhabitants are among the very lowest in to scale 
of civilization of any people with which we are aeqaamted; ^ 
toy show determined hostihty to Europeans, and repug- 
nanco to come into communication with them. They are 
small of stature, seldom exceeding five feet in height, arid 
ill-formed, with large heads and very slender tobs. In 
colour, hair, and features they resemble the race of African 
negroes. They are wholly unaccustomed to to use; of 
clothing; their implements ate but few in number, and of 
a very rude description. They have no vessel that can resist 
to action of fire, their only mode of cooking consists in throw¬ 
ing their food upon burning wood. Their principal weapons 
<#;ofrence are bows and arrows. The former are usually from 
four to five feet long, and for strings they use fibres drawn 
from the leaf of a tree, or slips of bambixi; their arrows ora 


men. The great Trajan, the two Senecas, the poet Silius Uormed of reeds, with heads of wood hardened in the flra, or 
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of fish-bones. They also carry spears of heavy woo(|,, with 
sharpenod points, and are provided with a shield mvAe of 
bark. They use both their arrows and toir spears for kflling 
fish, and show considerable dexterity in this occupation; they 
likewise make use of a hand-net formed of bark. 

It is worthy of remark, that every people with whom wo 
have become acquainted, however small their acquaintance 
with other arts, are possessed of the art of making nets 
one kind or other, and thus funning articles of some utility- 

Tho dwellings of the natives are rude in to extrante 
they are formed by fixing four poles in the ground arid 
binding their tops together, filling up the spaces between 
them with branches of trees, and leaving a vaoanoy on -ngte 
side jasf large enough to allow of ingress and egress. I& ^^r 
disposition, they are described as cunning and treacher^; 
their disinclination to to intercourse of strangers aaionnts 
with toria to a passion. They mako no attoapt fo titivate 
to soib and are obliged to reside in the ttametote neigh- 
bourhoi^'ef to sea, from Which tiioy derive to principal 
part of toit food. The population of to Graat Andaman, 
dt is ttojectured, does not exceed 2300 persons; tliey unite 
insiaaU 8 obietiies,andmOy 0 abont from one partof tocoast 
to another .iri search of food. These people aik snpetati- 
tioiuh and are believed to Worship the sun; but our imperfo^ 
aequaiatoce with toir oustoms does not allow ua to ex-^ ' 
piesa any-toaded opinions on tliis subject. On ima^jling' 

In the WKsni^ first core is to ptastar to^ ,hetoa 
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irith mad. wMeh itatfleas in ilie mm. tM»d vitvM as a 
protection against the attooks of insects which swonn in 
the air, and wpuid ntherviiito bo a constant torment to thoiiL 
This plastering^ and tiie casi^ of painting thejr woolly 
heads with bchre. does not tend to improve thoir natu* 
ralte^deons appearance. 

origin of this race of p^]ei—-se differ^-ip their 
appearance and state of civilizatian fronj any erf the lwos oil 
the Qontintmt^ or the neighboaring islands,—is ah objeiit of 
some ciu'iosity. The people to whom they bear the greatest 
resemblance itl their persons aiid dispositions are the mop- 
beaded Papuas of New Guinea ; but how they should have 
found tteir way to so groat a distance, in their frail canoes, 
it is diifrcult to imagine. The language used by the Anda- 
inanors, as far as fiiere are means for judging, appears to 
be wholly dissimilar to toy spoken in other parts of the east 

A settlement w'as attempted by the English in 1791, on 
ibe south part of the largest island, which settlement was, 
two years afterwards, removed to Port Cornwallis, near the 
northern end, in 13° 2S' N. lat, and 92° 54' E. long. One 
object for making this establishment was the possession of 
a commodious harViour on tlie east side of the Bay of 
Bengal, which might bo a place of shelter during the pre¬ 
valence of the north-east monsoon. The place was aban¬ 
doned in 1796, in consequence of its proving extremely 
prejudicial to the healtii of the settlers. It is probable that 
this disoiivantage might have been remedied by clearing the 
adjacent dlsti'ict, which consists of lofty hills covered with 
trees and jungle. 

In 1814, when Port Cornwallis was visited by an English 
ship, very few vestiges i-emained of the British settlement. 
Subsequently (in April, 1824) the British force under Sir 
Archibald Campbell, despatched against the Burmese, as¬ 
sembled in the harbour, where some of the ships remained 
about a month; but it was not found possible on that occa¬ 
sion to establisTi any intercourse with the natives, wlio 
omitted no opportunity of showing their hostile feelings by 
discharging their arrows at all the Europeans who camo 
within their reach. 

The Little Andaman was visited, in November, 1825, by 
the Earl Kellie transport, for the purpose of procuring vvater 
for the ti-oops which she was conveying to Rangoon, when 
the inhabitants showed an equally fierce disposition, and 
endeavoured as much as possible to obstruct our people while 
lining thcii- water-casks. This smaller island does not 
possess any harbour, but has tolerable anchorage near the 
shore. It is twenty-eight miles long with nn average 
breadtli of seventeen miles. (Symes's Embauy in Ava, and 
MS. documents at the India Board, as quoted in Hamilton's 
East Imiia Gazetteer.) 

A|J,I)AN'TE, in music, (participle of the Italian verb, 
a/idare, to go, going,) is the third in order of the (lye 
classes into which musical movement is divided, (see An- 
LRoao,) and the medium between the extremes of slow 
and quick. 

The music of former days, of Corelli, Handel, &c., which 
wo agree to call antient music, was generally much slower 
than that which prevails at present, and andimte was then 
used to denote a moderate degree of quickness: now it 
indicates a steady, calm motion, rather inclining to, slowness 
tlum thq inverse, f t also enjoins a more than onlinary 
attention to the measure, to luo equality of time given to 
cadi bar. It must be added, however, that composers often 
differ from each other in the moaning they annex to this 
word, a want of agreement which can only bo remedied by 
invariably marking the commencing time of all movements 
by the metronome, or some kind of pendulum. 

This term is also .used substantively: tlius we say, an 
mdante (tf Hcmdn, &fs, 

ANHANTPNtj, in musie, the diminutive ^ andante, 
hut wliether Ic^s slow or loss quick, is still a question at 
issue. Rousseau, Ttirk, Clemcnti, and many othets, are 
tui the slow side; Koch, Buriiey, and lichtonthaj. espouse 
.the irthor. . . 

^bep the word andante is used, as by the oiA masters, to 
"Aondto a degree of quickness, its diminutive abates its 
inbtinn: when employed to indicatp. a movement rather 
slow than qmete as in the present ^y, the diminutive 
increases its motion. ^ ?or want of adverting to tliis fact, 
.Maueb. misa^rebensiun and some disputes have arisen. It, 
h^Ver. seams ta ha agretsb %luit andmtint) hew shall sig- 
nlQ a wvamehi qui^-^han gJwfewfe-HihBt it shall he the 
taeduUu (»$we*n tfin ktwr and ^Uegretifk. - 
" ™ V Jx - \- 


, ANOEtyS i|X8l, a town in Ehtoca on fte rl^ht hnldc 
of the Seine, ta^he depar^aein at £ure. £t ptu^y pon* 
sists of two tewas. Grand (great) .Andely, anft 
Andely; though thuy ore usually ctoriqtted *08 cme. ' It ii 
a biisy place, anri contaitHi a impuitddiin'^ dOOff'(Balbi), 
who are enp|ed in ,(he manuActl^' of a oobj^ 

utobllett atiii^ ; Many a^i^^ are\grbwh hi jjlte'rieighhdQ^ *' 
hood,for etdet. Nicholas Poussin was hot^n «ri ^oini* 
iiig haintet, pr in the town itself: at Little'^An(^ly 'titer 9 
is a monnt&oht to his momorj;, A castle in the mnity a . 
said to have been buflt by luohard Coeur .ie iitm. It is ' 
ndw inriiins. , j ‘ ‘/' 

The arrondissement of which Les Andelys is the oapitat 
comprehends 147 communes, knd contains above 63,000 in* 
habitants. , ; 

ANDERNACH, a small town in a pleasant country on 
the left bank of the Rhine, in the district of Coblenz and Rie 
province of the Lower Rhine, 50° 27' N. laU7° 25'E. loBg., . 
and about teu miles W-N-W. fl-om Coblenz. It has soifra 
trade, chiefly in millstones, wliich are cut in the neigh¬ 
bouring villages of Obor and Nioder-Mendig, in bricks, clay 
for tobacco-pipes, and in trass, which is sent to Holland. 
This trass (see next page) is an earth, which is pulvcrijfGl 
"hnd mixed with lime to make a mortar suitable for con¬ 
structions under water. Trass is a corruption of the Dut<^ 
word tiro*, which signifies cement. 

In Andernach numerous pieces of columnar basalt are 
employed as posts at the corners of streets, fitb. The tlobr- 
posts and side-pieces of almost all the windows are made of 
the porous lava of which the famous millstones are formed. 
This material is also used for paving courts and kitchen 
floors, and has been employed in the construction of some 
of the oldest buildings in this toam, as well as in Coblenz. 
There are several mineral sources near the town. The 
place has about 3000 inhabitants, and a gymnasium. The 
vino is cultivated in the neighbourhood. ' 

Andemoch was a Roman station under the name of 
Antunacum. It was also once an imperial town, til] the 
year 1496, when the elector of Cologne reduced it to the 
Kink of a municipal town. 

Physical structure of the surrounding country. —Ander- 
naeh lies on the border of the mountainous region called 
the Eifel, which stretches between the Ardennes and the 
Rhino, and has been the seat at one time of mahy active 
volcanoes; but all have been extinct since a period long 
antecedent to the historical rera. The fundamental roS 
of the country is grauweeke, which may be seen in many 
places around Andernacb; the volcanic products lie upon 
that, all the secondary strata being wanting. Between th e 
and six miles west of Andcniach is the Laacher See, or 
Lake of Laach, a spot celebrated for the beauty of its 
scenery. It is of a circular form, and is surrounded with 
woods which rise from the water's edge to the summit of 
the high sloping banks; a man at an ordinaiy pace re¬ 
quires about two hours and a half to walk rouiid it. The 
surfoco of the water is 670 feet above the Rhine at An- 
dornach, and the depth is about 200 feet. It has been 
commonly Considered as the crater of a volcano, and the 
circular form and igneous products scattered around lead 
one very naturally to view it as sttch; but groat weight is 
due to the observations of the Baron Van der Wyck in 
his Ueherdeht der liheinischen und Efehr crl'uschenm 
Vulkane, who considers the lake to bo a depression in the 
grauwacke, and that the igneous producte were ojwted from 
five volcanoes in the immediate neighbourhood. There is no 
stream of lava, nor any walls of solid lava immediatoly to- 
joining the lake; the volcanic products on its sUorbs are 
scoria) or Cinders, pumice and ashes, with numberlote vol- 
caniC balls or bombs in the ashes ; but solid lavas, basalts, 
and tuffs, are mot with in all the hflls and valleys tirbund; 
Immediately in the neighbourhood of Andierna(fo, :and hb- 
tween it and the town of Mayen, there, are great ttaCte 
covered with pumice stone, gravel, and ashes, ofteti fo a bpii- 
siderablo depth; these substances are in many places cq-■ 
vered by a yellow marly sand, containing land snwls, called 
focM, and in some situations this loess is cbyoipd again with 
pumice stone, gravel, and ashes. Not for; 11^ the 
Sea are the celebrated raiHstone quaftiesm Nteder Mendig, 
which have been worked, it is belieVed, for at least 2000 
years, and from whicji millstones are sent to of 

Europe and to America, tte rbCk is a yify^iatd perpu* 
lava, which in all probability'ivas a slffiani frmte’ to 
the neighbeuring yolcanoes. It Is covered with fhe ;^uinic« . 
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* .at»aB,a0/(^VBdu)iei,inmwymtt8,butitu*appoMdio 
^ a4 a|iil fj^fy tlaw |%8 

inbreadtb. l^tj^uoriief iii:6. >Uimdem«i^d;ima«rB!i^ 
wortli «i«itttw. fiiQm iho ^at extent of Ui6 excavatioms^ wd 
' ^ furmanf'fbe kTa, ythioh aeparates into gigantic cobnnna 
ftoin IllUen to foi^ feet in height. Tivo milet north, of 
Ahj^#i|(whi* the Brohl valley, oolehrated i^ot only fetits 
v iMiM^scenery, its eontaininc vest ae- 

ewhla^ona of nn indurated volcanic mod, ‘which by subse* 

. ,0tent flcuuditionK has beoti broken into detached tnifeaea, 
prasonting! g^t vertical piecipicoa and many varied piclui 
reaciue fiirinai'clotlied with a luxuriant yegetatmni The kuIh 

stance la called andhas' been feng Cxteneively (^narri^. 

it is pounded and ..used in making mortar for building 
under water, like the volcanic substance coUed puzsohna 
in the neighbourhcwd of Naples, and the artillciu imitation 
of it, Boman ceUient. Vast quantities of it are exported 
to Helltmd, where jt is used hi the constructiou of the dikea 

The voloanio district of the Lower Eifel, Which is iiu- 
mediately adjcdning to Anderiiach, is very accessible to 
those who visit the Ilhino. It is extremely interesting, not 
only to the geologist, but to dll who take pleasure in looking 
upon beautilhl natural Scenery. There is a short account of 
it in Dr. Daubeny's work on Falfltmoas, and a muck more 
detailed description in Dr. Hiliberfs more re<.a)utpublicationi 
on the Basia iiT Nfi'uwieii; a book, however, that will not be 
TOry intelligible either to tlte general reader or to any one 
who is not tolerably familiar with geology. The best works 
on tho subject are in German, of which there are several. 
Tliework of Baron Von der Wyck, above (|uotod, is excel¬ 
lent j and Steininger's Oe'scluch/e der liheinurhm Vulkaneii 
very full; but the best we have .scien is a compilation from 
Other writers, together with valuable additions from poreonal 
observation, by Messrs. Von Oeynhauseii and Von ]>echon, 
in tho Geographical Journal, Herlha, ior the year 1828. 

ANDERSON (ADAM), was born in Scotland in 1692. 
Having come to Dmdon, he obtained the situation of clerk 
in the South Sea House, with which estahlislimont ho con¬ 
tinued to be (a)nnected for forty years, having risen at last 
to bo chief clerk of the Stock and New Annuities. In the 
charter, granted in 17a2, for the establishment of the colony 
of Georgia in America, Mr. Andersou was appointed one of 
the trustee.^ to carry that object into e.xeeution ; and he also 
held a seat in the court of assistants of the Scotch Corpora¬ 
tion in London. He died, at his house in Red Lion Street, 
Clerkenwell, on the 10th of January 176.9. The chief 
occupation of many years of Mr. Anderson’s life was tho 
composition of his voluminous and well knowir work, the 
Historical and Chronological Deduction of Trade and Com- 
merra, which was first published in 2 vols. Iblio, in 1762. 
A second editu)n of the same size appeared in 1764 ; and 
a third, in 4 vols. quarto, (the fourth volume being new 
and by a dilferent compiler,) in 1782-9, after the death of 
the author. This work contains a large collection of facts; 
but from the author's imperfect schplar-ship, or hla Hmited 
oomrtiand of books, he has taken many of them at second¬ 
hand, from translations, or books of little authority; andj 
in the earlier portion of his book, especially, he has newly ' 
neglected all the host sources of iiiformatimi. Tliia defect! 
has been to a great extent remedied in what may be consi¬ 
dered a fourth edition of Mr. Anderson's work, the Annals 
ijf Conmerce, Mimufaetures, Pisheries, and Navigatimi, 
by Mr. David Maopherson, 4 vote, quarto, 1806. The last 
three volumes of this publication are nearly a reprint of 
Anderson's Hisiorkal Deduction ; but tho first, which eotn- 
prebciids the history of commerce down to the fifteenth cen- 
titiy. is entirely re-writteri. Mr. Anderson's style, we may 
add, is very prolix, and singularly antiquated for the period iu 
Wbitdt be wrote; but in many of his opinions upon commercial 
subjects he was in advance of his age.—James Anderson, 
D.D., a brother of the subject of this notice, was the author 
of 0 work entitled Jiojfol Genealogies, or the Gcnmiogical 
Tables of EnipS'ors, Kings, and Princes, from Adam to these 
Times, published in 1732; of a Genealogical History of 
tim House of Ivery, in 2 vols. 8vo., Loud., 1742 (the last 
.volurao having been prepared fiir the press i^r hjs death, 
ohd a third being jaromisod, which, wo believe, has never 
appeared) ; of a volume entitled the Constitutions qf Pree 
Masorssj and also, we believe, of several single sermons. 
He Was minister of tlio Scottish church, Swallow Street, 
London; aM used to be known among bis acquaintances 
by the ltikme <rf Ksltop Anderson. (See ChahherB's 


ANDERSON (AUSSANDER), a ^tivn of.Aberdeen, 
in Sqn^anA Wjbo M begtniting m sewp^Miiiiith cen- 

year dfliiB birth, not that t)f hfe dewBi, Hbbenm. 
author of the foltowing wtl'ktt '4 “ 
Pedivivi, traarto, Raxis, 1619r 
Apollotfiant Problematis a sejagigmdtiit' 
menk^AfibUonii Sedioivi, leiSt p'Ad . ^ 

hriuTff Seeiiimum Anelyticen Thenr^nalttt 
a Pi’amisco Vieta i%»f#nera»4^' 
absque vita demonstratione ad nos 
demonstrdtionibus cOi^rmatst, quartooParia, ISt5 ( 

Arckimedis, quarto, Paris, 1616 ; BsKreiUti^mm- - 

matiecerum JKpus PHma, quarto, Paris, 1618. AU 
works ore Very'scarce. , Mr. Anderson alsu aiqieari-tO hsm 
been selected by tbo executors of tite eminent Vieta. Whh ; 
died in 1603, to superintend tho publifiatiqn of bis hftpnfttoa * 
manuscripts. Two treatises of Vieta, Oiccor^glyr entitled 3 
De Mtjuationmn Recognitione et EmmUotiOns, appOarOd' ttt 
Paris, m quarto, 1615, with a dedication, prefen^ and atoien- ; 
dix, by Anderson. Mr. David Anderson of Phiabango, 'ft s 
brother (other authorities say, a cousin) of this Aloxantof' ’ 
Anderson, was the father of Mrs. Gregory, the Wife of tim ’ 
Rov. John Gregory, minister of Dmmoak, in Aberdeenshire, 
whose son was tho celebrated James Gregory, toe inventot 
of the reflecting telescope. James Gregory is said to have ■ 
been initiated in mathematical science by his mother, CH 
tho same family, probably, was an Alexander Andersoii, ft 
native of Aberdeen, why graduated Doctor of Medioina at' 
Leyden, in 1717. His inaugwal discourse, which is entitied 
De Morbis Acutis Piterfierarum, is remarkably thick sown 
with scriptural and classical quotations. (See Chalmtew's 
Biog. Diet., and Brewster's B/Un. Encyclop.) In ^ Sup¬ 
plement to the Encydopeedta Briianmtxt, there is a notice 
of Alexander Anderson by the late Professor l«slie, m 
which wai'th praise is bestowed, upon the ingenuity, clever.' 
ness, and classic elegance of his works. 

ANDERSON (SIR EDMUND), an eminent lawyer 
of the sixteenth century, in too early part of which he was 
bom at Broughton, or, as other authorities state, at Hixbor ' 
rough, in Lincolnshire. His father, Thomas Andmson, Esq,, 
was a gentleman of good estate; and the family Was'bf 
Scotch descent. Edmund, who was a younger son, was 
educated at Lincoln College, Oxfoiti, after leaving which be ' 
entered of the Inner Temple, and, having in due course 
been called to the bar, passed torough the usual pramotions, 
until, in 1582, ho was made chief .justice of the Commbh 
Picas. This high office he held till his death, on the 1st 
August, 1605. (jliiuf J usticc Anderson was one of toe ablest 
and most learned of Queen Elizabeth's judges; but ho wais 
also one of , the most rigid of the high proregativo lawyers 
of that time. He particularly distinguished himself ky the 
^pal which he sliowed in favour of the established church, ‘ 
arid the unwise harshness with which he endeavoured to 
pot down dissent. 'We should scarcely, indee<l, lie going too 
far in saying of Irini that he was accustomed to rega^ law 
more tluin reason, and the will of the sovereign more than 
either. He seems, by his severity, to have made ®D*eif 
unpopular and odious with all parties. His printed worki 
are Reports of Cases argued and adjudged in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, in the'Common Bench, folio, Lon. 1644 ; 
and Resolutions and Judgments on the Cases and Matters 
agitated in aU the Courts qf Westminster, in the latter end 
of the reign of Queen Elixabelh, quarto, Lond. l65.i. Both 
books are reckoned of groat authority. Three familiee, de¬ 
scended from this chief juslieo, through two of his'Sons, 
received baronetcies in the reigns of Charles I. and 11,; and 
by his four daughters, who lived to be married, lie beriariae 
the ancestor of tlie earls of Pontefraet, the Sheffields, dukea 
of Bnckinghamshiro, the earls of Warrington, and tl^ 
lords Monson. (Riogrim/i. Rrir.) ; ' 

ANDERSON (GEORGS), was bora at TunsteWto in 
too dueby of Slbawick, in Germany, (d)0Ut'"toft beginning of 
the seventeenth wntury. He aimears to have bmi iti a 
great degree self-educated. In 1644 ho left hi# nativo 
countiy to travel in the East, ftom which 'ho returned in 
1650, after having visited ArabuJvOPbrsia, India, China, 
Japan, Tarfau-y; Moamotatnia, Syria, ami Palestine.'-! He 
was then taken Into the service of the Duke of HolsteUt- 
Gottorpi Wlio often pressed him,, but witbont sueoesa, to 
publish an oocount ,«f his travels. At last ftie strafegaiik. ‘ 
tnie resoitei to <$[ plgeuig Adam Oteautiii biehiad thtiMipoite 
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tfy «f a room in the faWee, n^Se lUi^enon, «}u>trM very 
ebtnmuoicattVe in wmvmttatxtKt, 'was led to relate h» ad'V'enr 
tnres te the duke; and' in "thi* »^hestury wu 
llrom tone to time ^ lOnt of him and haliieeuted to writiug. 
He was aft^wards prevailed npon:^ ioviBe;ithe inannsori|it, 
othft 'w)rieb# was |mb1ished in at Sles'irick, in lfi69, 
lUkdM jite edce of Otearius. Andeteon's travels, we believe, 
hmniMVerlsMntraiulated inth^S (Se^ Bu)^, Umv.) 

ANl^ltSON tJAHBS) was born at EdisMtlieh on 
tbw i^ of August, 166$ ; Ms father,, the reverend Patriek 
Andmctohk was one of the tnmisters of tfaat city . Having 
been ^ueated fiir the law, he was admitted a writer to the 
mgnet in IdttO; tn lfOS he made his first appearance as 
an an&or % the pubKoation of An Emty thmeing that the 
Cmm n/Scothnd is Imperial and Jndeftendmt i heiag an 
answer to W, Atwood’s tract, entitled tlie Superi^ty and 
Mrect Daminifm (if the Impenai Crown and Kingmm of 
Ehgldnd over the Crown and Kingdom of Scotland, which 
had appeared the preceding year. As the subject disoussed 
was one in whieb the people of Scotland at that tnomcct 
took a wory warm interest, the parliament, besides bestowing 
upon Anderson a peoimiary reward for his performance, 
ordered its thanks to be publicly returned to him “by the 
lerdehanoeller, in the presence of her majesty's high eom- 
mis^oner and the estates; Atwood'siiook being at the same 
liiaO ordered to bo burnt by the common hangman. An- 
d»Boii was further honirared by the commands of the par¬ 
liament to oolleet and publish such antiont documents as he 
. might deem to be illustrative of the national iudependenee; 
aha an assurance was given that the cost of the undertaking 
wuuld be de&ayed from the public treasury. He therefore 
relinquished his profession, and in 1707 came to London to 
superintend the engraving of the plates for his intended 
work. Befewe it issued from the press, however, he was 
carried olE by a sti'okc of apoplexy, on the 3d of April, 1728. 
The editing of the work was then entrusted 40 Thomas 
Ruddiman, the learned grammarian: and it at length ap¬ 
peared at Edinburgh in 1739, in the form of a magnificent 
folio, with the title of Sehetut Diplomatum et Numimatum 
Scotia Thesaurus. An eloborate preface was prefixed 
by Ruddiman. Anderson held the situation of postmaster- 
general for Scotland from 1715 to-1717. He also pub¬ 
lished at Edinburgh, in 1727, Collections relating to the 
History of Mary Queen of Scotland, in 4 volumes, quarto. 
Although Anderson's name is preflxerl to the Diplomata 
as the’ author of the publication, the credit to which he is 
untitled is very inconsiderable. The plates, which are well 
executed, are of course the work of tne engraver, with the 
exception of those which contain explanations of the ab¬ 
breviated characters ; and all the rest of the book, com¬ 
prising the valuable preface of 85 pages, the cbrenology of 
Scottish history, the exjilanations of the plates, the tables 
of giilgraphical, and other proper names, is hy Ruddiman. 
(See CWlmors's Biograph. Diet., and Geo. Chaimem's Life 
0 /JeMiiftmon, p. 151, &e.) 

ANDERSON GlAMES, LL.D.) was bom, in 1739, at 
the village of Honniston, near Edinburgh, where his fore-' 
fathew had been farmers for several generations. He very 
- carly^howod a great love of reading, and having, in conse- 
. queisee of the loss of Ixith his parents, taken the manage¬ 
ment of the femily farm into his own hands at the age of 
fifteen, he sopn after began'to apply himself to the study 
of chemistry, with the view of availing himself of that 
scieum in Ms a^cvdtusal pursuits. His adoption of various 
improvements in husbandry, which had never before been 
introduced into the distrim wberg he lived, afforded other 
ovidenoes of his superior intelligence. In 17B3 he left his 
native'place, and settled in Aberdeenshire, on a farm 
called Monkstnllj consisting of 1300 acres of land almost 
wholly in a wild vftate. It was white residin|^ here that 
ho mi 4 |j;his first attempt as a puhlic writer in a series 
of es*a;P^ Planting, which he contributed, in 1771, to the 
Mdmliurgh WeeMy Magazine, Under the siCTature of ,Agri- 
etda. These cssay^^Jve collected and piibli^d together in 
1777. Froin this tfiSe both his communications to periodical 
‘ «td his Sopmme publications were very frequent. In 
17fiB tike dagVM or*ucictor of Laws was bestowed upon him 
by of Aberdeen. Three yfears after ha left ■ 

Monkshill, tifid'Same to reside, in Edinburgh. In 1784, in ; 
consequence of a pamphlet which he had printed on the * 
Rfteouragemont of the National Fisheries, a subject which 
fc# End xemd years befine disenssod at greater length In a j 
qniMo vnteitne, he was ero]ftl<^»e4 1 ^ government tolnakelir:] 

’ “i. • 
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Bh, wMeh had great wceeM. ,ln oMseqnenae, hotVeiteretf 
a disagreement wiCMiho pabtMienb dropped in 1794. 
la 1797 Dr. Andenoti D«ae to takuim 1m xe»4encc in ihO: 
neindkheurbwdcffLondon; and,wili4pl79tA)miemablia]>^ 
here « nety ywridduxa nnd« the title ef tsfAgri- 

culture, H'wasco&tmnedtiUMaroh,lfiOfi,«l^)itiimnaedwith 
the oompletion of the eixth VoMme. Df. AiAethoB died on 
the of’.Ootchei:, 1896, Meving been fin sonftffyeitmbdbre 
mitohbtokmt doam tin the oflhcto'of ttm krtenae htetary 
l{eboin' :i^ many'‘yeans. The list'Ol'hjt aanieKue paMicatiims 
attests tira extraordinary netivity eff Iftwmind; and mogt 
his writings evinee great fulness of thought, extensivn 'stid 
varied infbrmatum, and seme Of them no sli^t 'degree ^ 
ingenui^ and'Ot^nality. Dr. Andetem-is now t^patk- 
ladged-to have been the first who propeundiod the'theory ctf 
the origin and progressive increase of' renti 'Whioh wai 
almost simultaneously reproduced iU ’our Own dyy by Mr. 
Malthus and Sir Oilbert (then Mr.j West, and is commoaly 
distinguished by (he name of the late ;Mr. Ricardo, wife » 
knovm to have been in possession of it two years hetbre tl» 
publications of those writers appeared, and ny whom also it 
was afterwards elaborately Htustrated. Aniierson’s state¬ 
ment of the doctrine is to be found at p. 401 of the 'Cigittli 
volume of his Recreations in Agriculture, published Jh 1891.' 
It is as perspicuous, accurate, and complete an exposition of 
this view of the question as any jhat has been since given. 
There can he no question also that to the zeal end t&urs 
of Dr. Anderson, much more than to any other individual, is 
owing the greatly incraased attention to the subject of 
agriculture which, in Scotland especially, has grown up 
since he began to write. In this way he has been a dis¬ 
tinguished benefactor to his country. A complete catalogue 
of his writings may be found in the autheritics quoted 
below. They consist of between twenty and thirty separate 
works, bosidos numerous contributions to the Enci/clrym’dia 
Brilanniea, the Monthly Revieu}, and various other periodi¬ 
cals. To the first edition of tl>e Hnet/clopeedia Briidnnica he 
contributed the articles Ijanguage, Monsoons, and Sovind. 
Aroon» his other works are, a Practiced Treatise on Chim¬ 
neys, duodecinw, 1770.— Dree Thoughts on the American 
Contest, octavo, 1776.— Essays relating to Agriculture 
and Rural Affairs, octavo, 1777 — Observations on Slavery, 
quarto, 1789. — Two Letters on a Universal Character, 
octavo, 1795.— Selections from Correspondence with Oeneral 
Washington, octavo, lltOO. ' 

ANDERSONIAN INSTITOTION. [See GiAsfloW.] 
ANDES, the general name given to the great range of 
mountains fl’hich runs along the western side of the con¬ 
tinent of South America. In the languages of the Incas, 
the.so mountains are called Antis, and as they abound in 
copper and other metals, Humboldt is of opinion ddiat the 
name is derived from the Peruvian word unta, wliicb vigni- 
fies copper, and metal in general. We apply, in Eurbpei 
the term Andes to the whole range, |nt it is unknown to 
the injmbitahts of the countries north of the equator. 
These mountains are called by tluj Spaniards, GordBlleras 
de los Andes, or the Chains of the Andes, whence the 
word Cordilleras alone is sometimes applied to them. 

In considering these mountains as a great feature in the 
physical stnictnre of the earth. We may fix their southetti 
extre-mity in the rocky islands Of Diego Ramirez, off Cape 
Horn, in lat. 56“ 30'south, and their northern termination 
in the 69th of north latitude, at the moutli of the Mackenzte 
River, There is probably an almostiinbroken chain throuj^-'. 
out the whole of that vast space, which is more than one- 
third of the circumference of the globe. It* is difficHS ,to 
say where the real chain of the Andes commenoei. It Coiir' 
tiiiues, however, when once formed, without a bfeah, td»tbii 
mouth of’the river Atrirfo, or the isthmus (ff, Darien, Whi(^ 
pours its waters into the Caribbean See, in let. 8^ 
a distance, reckoning the whole line, from Diegb Ra«n^,; 
of 94 “ 1 s'of jatitude. ' ’ 

The Atwlos oPSouth AmOTioa, although, in ogr mgps. they 
look like one long, single ridge, are by no means «o,bot are 
composed of a scries m chaTns of mouTrt»i«fS, ^re or jegaf 
iwrailel, inclosing vast elevated pditine, or tkhlfe-mnds, andbf 
several great grpups, like knots <tf artienlatietfe, at djitafit; 
intervals. The average wid-fe of‘their base is extremoN 
narrow, ernksidering them fpeat length, fn comparison with 
tKat of Most other <mttet«ve sy^enks of mountaMs ; IM, mc < 
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the ^apBjuit meiitieMd oeeatt tb# bceodth vaiies f waton igiunded -on tlw nor& by lutd, ami no tnountain; 

<anjpfiN«^1^ytoRBt^ityb>llosi Tfaegi«»i»stoxtmisiiMi,l^ viaibbt. »1!lw cif't)n'An!3c«i^th«)r8f!re,'d<W8.no 

w^etvam Ute paraDete cX IS^aadHi, MriDiinM '& tn» nnudwai; in\ci$^''toQk for.it iu 

In ofiftOf whma bm line to^ Bbym^ aaaenblagn of l«n and ama&'islan4to, inteneciiQi 

Bxi» ijIttfaeiG^bm wonld be nen^ aM Mkw Ht tongth. ‘ ^ ^ alntoBt oountlsss cbomi^ vbioli run northward 

l^aalbQle eui&ce .of ;$(nitbi)Aiimi;io« m brokea ^emt del Fueg^ (md tern. a. broad .bt’U in fro»t «f tbi 

ll^t aystoma of mminti^u, idz^ ihe Andeej tlM tooanii^ Patagonian eoaat. aa a» the BeoinBUbi of tbo' lltihMf 
Venezuela, jranning neilrly at lagbb aadm te tbe Aid^ Blountatn». We inuat traOe tbent^ ld>o.in-tbe deep 
tml parall^Mlb-tbe^ Sea; we mobbtaiM ^ tation<3»and fiorda, by vhi^ tho„<ea enMHt tht 

Partme or 6pxna, Oti ttie eaateni rib ^ thecoatinentt M*. idainUnd, and girea to tjiul part of tbe Sa^. 
tween tbe riypiitQkinoeb and Amazon; and tbe iaaiintaii^ coast a ehataoier leaembling that of the » 

of .totzib tbitaiefflj tbe; Aiba»bn ind the Rio de la PlatS. Tiom Mount Sanwuento, a lino drawn abwt 
The prbportiea;dtO|Meri u^inoautaiD to plain k not,great^ orer numberlessinlets, snow-topped luountainsgtid glatm^ 
than >as.;,one to foniu; Andes contain AS, 900 square brings us to the southeirn part of j^ueon Adtflaide'S'Jllpitu 
leagues, wad-riito likeiit vast-vail: aleiii; the westmn ude of pelago. Ascending to-Smyth's eltannel, bstweep'tbiU'Aid 
tbeuoutiuent, Sepuating rite plains dnuned by the Orinoco, cliipelagn on the west, tnd King WilliamZV.'s JLaaidj|aSt<0Wi 
Auiasba, and Rio' de'la Plata, whkb occupy a space of east, we find Mouni^Rurney (52*'20'S. lat.) ou tbo skM 
424,600 square leagues, Aoifi the narrow eountry tetween side of thO ehanneb risiug to the height of 5SO0 Ibeti, ,^6 
tboir jjrestoni base and the Pacific Ocean, whbh does not 'slope-from tbe base northward towards tbe Anoem sin SqAla 
oontaih more than 20,000 square letgnes. For the eon-;; of Sarmtonto, appears as an oxtensiue |d*<de^- IdouBI 
’. enienee of description,, we shall dirida the range of the Burney is near the southern entrance of the opening 
Andes into four raris, marked by the nblitical divisions called by Sarmiento ‘ Ancon sin Sdida,' whkii fbrms-wp 
tlte oontinent, and shall call them the Andes of Patagonia, inlet to those numerous sounds and canedsi by wbioh 'tb# 
■efChili, of Peru, and of Colombia. _ > sea runs into the mainland, behind the Andiipela^ and 

Tho Afules ^Pafo^onio extend from tluj .fifty-sixth to islands that Une.the western coast. The first groat imiumO) 
the fin-ty-eocond degree of south latitude, or about 970 miles, which runs nearly due north, called tho Canal of the Mmut- 
Cape H(»i>, which may be aeeU distinctly at sixty miles' dis-' tains is, in fact, a longitudinal valley of the CordlUcraa, It 
taiioe, is estimated to be about 3000 feet high. The greatest is iurty miles long, with an average breodtlt of one tdile and 
heights in the largest of the three chief islands (King a halt, bounded on each side by the lofty snoWrCa-ppad C^ 
Charles's South land), composing the Tierra del Fuego, lie dilleras. The western aide is much the higher, ba4,« 
about the centi-e of the strait of Magalhaens: Mount &r- glacier twenty miles long rutming paraUol to the canal, !I1ie 
miento is covered with snow all the year. According to southern part of the glacier oommaikcos about 32? S. lat. ' 
Captain King, the line of perpetual snow in the straits is Due oast of the Canal of the Mountains, and separated 
about 3500 or 4000 feet above the sea. Between Chiloe and from it by intervening sounds and highlands, we find tte 
the strait ef Magalhaens the average, height of the tnoun- east shore of Disappointment Bay, to which sdso access k 
tains does not exceed 3000 feet, though, according to obtained by the. Ancon sin Salida. The casf coast of this bay 
Captain King, there are some which may he five or six is Hat and low, and tbe land runs eastward in extonsiye 
thousand feet high. • plains covered with herds of doer. Thus we see that tlte 

South of the parallel of 40°, tho Andes, instead of leaving Cordillera in the lat. of 52° does not appear, strictly speak*, 
a belt of land between their base and the sea, press close on ing, on the mainland. To trace with accuracy the eotit!ie. uf 
the ocean, and thus assume a new character which they the mountains fartlier north is impossiUe, for wqnt of nM^ 
retain to the veiy extremity of the continent, when we con- precise infurmation ; Imt we must remark that the extru^ 
sider, as wo ought to do, that their lino of continuity must western shore of the islands which cover this eoast k e^tt* 
be looked for in the fstands of tho south-west coast. North rocky and mountainous. Cape Isabel (51° 51' S. lat,), (^jk; 
of40“, we find a‘long unbroken shore, affording neither shel- Santiago, the S.W. entrance of the Modre di Dios Atmi* 
ter for vessels nor landing for boats; but to the southward pelago, and dapo Three Points, the N.W. point of the 
of that parallel, the waters reach to the very base of the island of Madrc di Dios, are hold projecting masses. Cape, 
great chain of the Andes, and flowing, as it wore, into tho Three Points (60° 12' S, lat.) is a lofty rocky mountain; 
deep ravines that wind through its ramifications, form nu- with an elevation of near 2000 feet, risitm into peaked 
ttierous channels, sounds and gulfs, and, in many instances, svunmits. Capo Primero (49° 50') is the & point of tit*: 
insulate large poitions of land.' (Cupt. King.) Tbe charts mountainous island of Corso, tho land of which in ateoa; 
of the Tierra del Fuego, and of the south-west coast of weather may be seen for ten leagiies (rom the *ou(^iaafA,i 
America, made during the late survey under Captain King, All these points are remarkable projections of .the wpileril 
enable form a more correct notion of the Patagonian Patagonian coast; fbr we must consider the parts t^t fi^ 
Mountains, and somewhat to rectify former delineations and the ocean as the real coast lino, which is of a hold'^im 
descriptions of them. IVithout entering at present on a character, and broken up into an infinite nnmbor of 

f articular consideration of the mountains of Tierra del sments by the waters that’penetrate deep into the interior. 

uego, which require 11 separate examination, we may trace and inscdale large masses of the higher lands. ' m “ ' 
from the bottom of Admiralty Sound (in King Charles's As we advance north ftom Disappointment Bay, it a^ats 

lAnd), rugged and snow-covered mountains, running in a that the Cordilleras begin to get a footing on the mainland, 
general westerly direction, till we come to Mount Sarmiento which is shown by the high land ohseryM on the east sido 
(54° 2i5' S. lat.) on the east side of Magdalen SouuA rising of the gulft and sounds, and by the numerous glaoiers that 
to the height of 6800 feet, and covered with perpetual snow, sometimes run along &eir east sides, and sometimes ate 
Mount Karmiento belongs to the mountains tliat skirt the found at the tenmnation of the long creeks and inlots, 
south side of the CahrieT channel; the whole are supposed These glaciers are marked in the charts as oocurring at. 
to be ^ most elevated land in the Tierra del Fuego. An numerous points along the eastern shores of the deop iulsk, 
OXtenstve glacier surmounts tliis range that runs along the from tbe great Canm or tho Mountains us ftir os Ki^y 
Oahricl channel. Harbour (47° S. lat.), a little south of the San Tadeo River, 

The extreme point of the South American continent, in the Gulf of Penas, We may form some idea how 
(Dope Froward, (63° 63' 43" S. lat., 71° 14' 31" W. long-A the Andes still press on the ocean oven 1^10,by the faetthHik, 
rises aWuptly from, the sea and terminates Brunswick Pe- Kelly Harbour is surrounded by lofty'mountains, ftota 
ninsula, which js a mass of high mountainous land, attached 1400 to 1600 feet high, end by ice-filled vtoley sand ravtohS, 
to the eontinent by a narrow neck of low country. It ap- A few birds and hair seals, hut no trace of man or wuy. other 
pears that the.Stntit of Magalhaens, from Cape Virgins animal, was seen in this dreary fdace. . A littlq ntoth'Of 
westward to the isthmus of the Brunswick Peninsula, fol- Kelly Harbour is the San Tadeo ri^er, whkh, though aniy 
lowing the northarii shore of the mainland exhibits un- navigable few eleven miles, is the Itumest river of the cc^ats*- 
dulatiqg lulls, plains with level-topped land rising from souiA t^the archipelago of Gbiloo. The glaciers, no doubt, ., 
thorn,; and extensive levels frequented by the guanaco aiid pour into the creeks and inlets abundance of fircBbw||SF,, 
the ostriqh, but no mountains. Thus we spo that t^e but ore not far enough removed into the interior-to 
Pampto wetond to the very verge of the strait. birth to rivers. , _ ’ ' 

enter this pari of tho strait fiyun the maintendi If wp cross Fsom the southern extremity of Wsdlington Iskodj^ AT' 

the isthnaus of .Peninsula westward into the S. lai), which k the largest island -tbiri Bnos this 

Otoray, ami the Skyring watery we find hoto^ieito I being nboiri IdS .ntilM long, a range of hij^t lo|i| 
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nortliwanl into tlie island. ' fbe h^hesi Mint, called 
Catliodrol Mount, ftom itc^.tMKiiiblaiuie to 
body of a cbproh,. 1>e 

• leagues. ItapiHUttofinljBlile, then, fhat’^Mt’OondlUi^wdtoleisii 
as weli as in their more northein noiiyiiB, cansUtor^ikaie. 
parallel iih^is, ifunning ganer^y nmillv tuid fortnitii^ ^ fkn ■ 
deprewidnsnnd channels batvoealliWn, a series of low landt, 
vagi^ niid'Ohanhols ;in^ wMch the sea has ppnBtrnted. 
'■■•5nose w (^)p,^unity of .seek^^^Ci^tnin 

K^> charts, and'hk'lfoah of siriling directions, <mU had a 
COM genor^ dtttoifption of this coast by the stane officeVria 
Sie iortrfon Qeogntfihir^.Journal, Vol. I. ' • • , 

The cirdtttnsfance o£ mountains in this part of the Andes 
being epvered with perpetual snow, does not afford any 
certain %uide for dotonniiung. their hei^t, i^; cutnpiu^u', 
with mountains within tjie saine latitudes in EneO]^, siK.h 
as the . Pyrenees and the Alps; because the %mit of 
perpetual snow descends as we appVoach. tbe *polo much 
more rapidly than it does in the nortbern hemiwhoye^, 
ffhus, in the island of Georgia in tlie Southern •Ocean, 
which is situated between the fifty-third and fifty-fourth 
parallels of latitude, cotresponding to the latitude of .cen-, 
tral h^gland, Iho line of pe^ctual ^low comes down to 
tlie. sea-shore, rendering .the island, wliich is ninety miles 
loiig and thirty broad, wholly uninhabitable. 

Tho Andes' of Chili lie. between the forty-second, and 
twenty-fourth degirees of latitude, ah extent of about 1200' 
miles. No accurate jneasuroments have been made of the 
loftier summits, and all we know on this subject is ‘vci'y 
vague. Tupungato, ih lat. .33’ 24', ‘ is coiisiderod the 
highest point of this part of tho Andes, unfi no show can 
be seen on its summit during certain, pojinds of the year. 
Now Humlioldt estimates tho limit of .perpetual snow in 
latitude 33° at 12,780 feet; and if this be con-ect, Tu¬ 
pungato cannot bo the highest point in the Andes of 
Chill, for the pass of El Portillo, 'by the barometrical 
measurement of tho author of the. article Chili, in the 
Encydopcedia Britannica, is 14,360 feet above the sea. 
That same author supiKisus this part of the Andes to rise as 
high as 17,000 feet. South of Tupungato, in latitude 35’, 
there is auotlicr lofty mountain called El Descabesado, 
which probably got its Spanish name (signifying heheadedj 
from its truncated summit, on which there is a plain six 
miles in diameter. 

Them am several passes across the ridge, the most im¬ 
portant of which are those on the great lino of road between 
the city of Buenos Ayres and the port of Valparaiso on the 
Pacific. These motmtaiii-passes lie between tho city of Men¬ 
doza in the eastern plain, and Santiago, the capital of Chili. 
From Mendoza, which, according to tlie measurements of 
Bauza and Espinosa, quoted by Humboldt, is 700 toises or 
448^ English feet above the level of the sea, to La Cuinbre, 
(tha^ is, the summit,) the road ascends to the height of 
12,700 feet, and from tlienco there is a gradual descent to 
tlie city of Santiago, wliich is 2614 feet above the Pacific. 

Between the thirty-third and twenty fourth degrees of 
latitude, two great mountain-chains form as it were but¬ 
tresses on the eastern side of the range, being the most 
soutBcrly of those articulations we have spoken of. Tho 
one, called the Sierra de Curdova, lies between the thirty- 
tliird and thirly-firsl degrees of latitude, advancing like a 
promontory into the pampas (plains) of tlie Rio do la Plata, 
as fer as the sixty-fifth dcgi’ce of longitude; the other, called 
the Sierra do Salta, which has a general direction parallel to 
tho other, lies lietweeii the twenty-eighth and twenty-fourth 
degrees of latitude, and extends ea.stward to the sixty-fourth 
degree of bwigitude, or about 4«0iiaile.s fnim tho axis of the 
Arides. In Ueitber of these offsets do the momitaius rise 
to any considerable elevation. 

In the Chilian Andes the steep face is on tins eastern side, 
to which there is not a progressive aspent, as on the j^ostorn 
side from tlie Pacific. 

Between the western foot of the Andes of Chill and the 
spa, the face of the country is diversified with several low 
ridge.s of hills, gradually diminishing in height as,they come 
nearer tile coast, and intersected by the numerous streanis 
which flo w from tho inouiitains. Some of those are branches 
from ttm ientriil ridge, others run parallel t(#it, but the 
highest do not exceed 2500 feet above the sea. The breadth 
of the Andos in this part of their course is very various j 
the broadest part is between Mendoza and Santiago, and it 
is probably neft kiss'tffNa .>140 miles. 

Xho 4«K% qffm MStfiflUend that pati 


brtwepa thbttwenty-lburtb and sixth degrees of south latjv 

Their.soutNra ext*®: 
w 4Bdia^jwpablip^^l l^li via, Which 

tdto-sjf^Pb.from-tho'Stra^ to^ho iiaraUhl 

fifikSiCfe T8°S8' Slldth. hs5i,a.*tlftt(bnn ckrectoon from; 
south tp nfi^h;,,^er.3eviatiug; motg than flye degrees cus^’’ 
l^ from Itirt ^tantit turns'sviddeldy to.ttio N.W. and don- 
tinues'in tfle-ifefriia dfrectW vmtfi ibreaeliex the flith degreo 
|iatitima*>Jtea if «jtain ’suddenly ghahgwf'to N.E., tho 
' line pf cuast fsdlowkiK flie inftfeoduns ef tho m^ritains; thus 
die noi^trfn extretnity of tho Andes of Pdrinls-two degrees 
Oflm^itttdaWostOf tl^ southenrteruilhi^oni .Between the 
ninbfeeuthand twOfttieth'ifegrces Aff itot Ikr from 

jlie cify ;<if Bo'tbSi,'the .rai^ sejiafhtes'into two great 
branches, now ciflled Western CordiUeras 

of ^livia. The wistern ;Ce^lkn» 'boht%i^ a northerly 
course.Vith'an ufeiination tothewesh for aibout 500 hundred 
mifes, toiminntiqg ’iti, a pls^n waje!^ by the Paro, one of 
the great, foedeirS of “tho Amazon; imd in this Coi^illera 
'the Andos attain thefr greatest elevation. ; Chimbei'azo, 
about jBO miles sopth of the city of Q filth, was long considered 
to be thejoftiost point in tlie whole rarige, being, according 
to Humboldt, 3330 tpises, or 21,436 feet above tile leveV'lff^ 
tlte'. 89 a; but if tl«j trigonpmctrieal measuremenis of Mr. 
Pentlaiid avW. te’be reUeil oii, there we two mountains in 
tho ecptcra eoiriliUefa of Bolivia which are considorahly 
highfir, viz. the terro Nevada de Illbuani, eastward of the 
city of La Paz, wliicli is’24,350, and the Cerro Nevada do 
Sorata, which is 25,250 feet above the Sea. 

^ Wehiivo mentioned the twogreat buttresses of the Andes, 
of Chili, the Siena de Cordova an'd tho Sierra de Salta; a 
third, and one of. far greater oxbuit, occurs between the 
twenty-second and seventeenth degrees of latitude, called 
the Sierra Nevada do Cochabamba. It constitutes a great 
lateral branch, which separates from tlie main range of tho 
Andes, between the cities of La Paz and Oruro. The genera} 
direction of the mountains composing this vast group is from 
west to east, and they form on this part the watcr-shed 
of rivers which run on one side into the Amazon, on the 
Ollier into the Rio do la Plata. Their eastern slope is very 
rapid, and their most lofty summits exceed the limit of 
perpetual snow, which is here 14,700 feet above the sea, 
and those are situated in the northern part of the group. 
Between the fourteenth and fiftecutli degrees of latitude the 
eastern and western Cordilleras of Bolivia unite, lind forui 
the great mountain-group of Cuzco. By the bifureiiticm 
and this subsequent reunion of the range, a vast table-land 
is inclosed at an elevation of 12,700 foot above tho sea, 
containing an area of 3500 stjuare leagues, covered with 
fruitful fields and populous towns. It contains the great 
Lake of Titicaca, tho surince of which extends over 448 
square lcague.s, and, according to Ilumboklt, is more than 
twenty times as large as the Lake of Geneva. This table¬ 
land or1)a.sin is inclosed on every side, and therl being no 
outlet, the waters which How down from tlie surrounding 
mountains into the lake must be canied off solely by eva¬ 
poration from its widely-extended surfece. 

The group of Cuzco, so euUod from the city of that name, 
on its eastern boundary, is by far tho most extensivo of 
those lateral assemblages of mountains wbieli occur at 
intervals along the eastern side of the Andes, having an 
extent of surface three times as largo as the whole of 
Switzerland, and with a mean height of 8300 feet. Pro¬ 
ceeding N.'VV. fi-om this group, a second biftircation of the 
range takes place, near the th.'rtecnth degreo of latitude, the 
eastern chain ex tending eastward of the city Of Giiknla, ithe 
western holding a course to tho west of Guaneavelica. Tliisy 
unite again between the tenth and eleventh de^Oes Of lati¬ 
tude, to form the group of Pasco, indosing another basiii, 
or rather table-land, having an elevation of noiirly ILOdo 
feet above the sea, W hot eno-half so large as the table¬ 
land of Titicaca., In the , western chain ithen; i are two 
niountaiiis coven^'a'ith perpetual snow, caBed Toldo 4e la 
Nievo, (tent of snoW,j which are seen from the city pt Lima. 
North of the group of Pasco, the Andes divide into three 
parallel branehes, or subordinate chains, which contihuo to 
the frontiers of Colombia, where tiiey unite ^ain in the 
group of Loxa, about the fifth degree of Iklifude. the 
eastern and central chains are of cembaratipelj' low eleya- 
tion, forin no part of their course do tto attain tlie limit of 
perpetual snow; but the vreslern chain, hdiich runs along the 
eouit, has the tlgee anow-cM xumnmte «f Pelogatos, Moya* 
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and Quayliltes. Best^een (hit lagir'imntaitt, ^ ^ ft nsSual 

li^ Cr^ftinafthu^'^ latitude 7°'M't Atta^twitbeCarSldMHtft 


aii^efe of paili 4(^ miletj, tlie Andejudse'lij ittf_ 

'lli>', 4 ^ per|>etiuil ntow \itnit. B^t^en'tl&e 

■ Aojmtaih'^aftge and tl:ie Western ^a«, Tfcw soUnlEiy of 

^ru is very narrow, rawdy exoeeaiftg BO ttiSyi!^ ;' . : 

The A»Ws» ^ CWom^a^At thd northlt^ iimit^tf ihe 

^cmp of Iiox^ and rourtb'degree of 

south l3(atif^^||he:thain~tiRW'divides idtp fWft suhomhalo 
chains, <W oiiW(|Iio»a, «;Md^ the kitifti&d^Al vj^Uey 
' of Gueheft rhy"th(nr uniiiii^^i^ stf JiiTfj to fama ;the 

group Of Aisiay, SRlifch 

toatt, idf ah elevatioh «f feOL oitoofst>Witmn'the rdgroh 
of p^etiial Snow... Beyond ihiBiigh^ another llfUrcation 
takes plaoo, the easteiai ccwUftera CchStSito^^ groat 
hionntifflisof Chiihborozo (81,4,1^5 feet) ik>dTfiniife()7,pfi)|' 
the westerh cordillera whtaihing the mohhttoUs of San^y 
ttoj of Gotop^ (18,838)5 The chSut8:Utsito iir the narrOw 
ridge of Chisinche for a short distance, but spread'but.heauvi 
portly afterwards to form the vast table-land of (J«ii to, whioh 
fe bounded by stupendous mouhtaias oil tlic oast side, ihd is 
indosed by the reunion of the chains at the ydicano'bf 
Imbahura, in latitude 0° . 28 ' N„ itoi^ ViMa de Ihaiia; In 
the eastern cordillera awf the innuhtains of ^tfeaiia (19,128 
feet) and Cayambe,(J9,625); 'ih tlfe weslerti.'are J'icb,it|,cha 
(13,924) andCotoohacW (16428), Thfeto fhaiiis inclose,a 
table-land, which is divjded 'longitudinaUy hy low hills, and 
on the east of these ate the plateaus of Ihiembb and Chillo,' 
on the west, those of Quito, ISaquito, ahd'Turubamba. The 
equator passes tlirough aviUage in the valley of.Quito. In 
no part of ^the Andos are there so .many colossal mountains 
brought ti^ther ns on the east and west of this vast table¬ 
land of the province of Quito, one degrdo and a half to the 
south, and a quarter of a degree to the north of tlic equator. 

The reunion of the cordilleras near Villa de Ibarra forms 
the group of Los Pastos, north^of the table-land of Quito, in 
wliicli arc situated the volcahos of Cumbal, Chiles, and 
Pasto. The general direction of the Andes from the 
northern cxtroinity of the table-land of Quito to llio neigh¬ 
bourhood of the city of Popayan, changes from N. 5° E. to 
N. 36° E., following the direetion of the coasts of Esmo 
raldas and Barbacoas. North-east of the city of Almaguer, 
the great range again divides, and the subordinate chains 
do not unite again. The eastern branch spreads out to form 
the giDup called Paramo (desert) dc las Eapaa, in which arc 
situated the sources of the Magdalena, and its tributary the 
Cauoa; and in latitude 2° 3', this group sends off two 
branches, by which wo have the Andes now divided into 
three subordinate chains, viz., the eastern and central cordil¬ 
leras of New Granada, springing from the Paramo de las 
Papas, and the western cordillera of New Granada, which 
lias continued in an unbroken ridgo from the hifiircation of 
the main wango near the oity of Almaguer. The'eastern 
cordillera extouds towards Santa Fe de Bogota and the 
Sierra Nevada de Merida, cast of the Magdalena river: the 
central cordillera runa^arallel witli the eastern to tlie fifth 
degree of latitude, formmg with it the sides of the valley of 
the Magdalena, and it continues to divide that river from the 
Cauca until their junction in latitude 9° 23'. The western 
eordillora separates the valley of the Cauca from the low 
country of Choco, which last forms the eastern shores of the 
gulf of Panama. In tlie central cordillera is the celebrated 
pass of Quindiu, between the citigs of Santa Fe do Bogota 
and Popayan. Between the i^ond and fifth degrees of 
latitude there are many .places Where the mountains rise 
above the region of perpetual snow ; the most elevated ore 
tlie ,Pic de Tolima, in latitude 4° 46', which is 18,314 feel, 
and is the highest point in the range of the Andos north of 
the equator. But, in no part of the eastern cordillera, within 
the same degrees of latitude, is there any height wMch 
exceeds 12i7fi0 feet I in latitude 6° 50', however, there are 
the snowy siuhtmts of Chita, and in laiit(i.^e 8° 12' feiose of 
Mgolmchtes. and itistinly in this eastern chrdiltera that any 
mountains rise to the perpetual snow limit beyond the fifth 
degree of latitude. The slope of this cordillera is exteemcly 
rapid to the east, where it hounds the basin of the Meta and 
Orinoco, but on the western side there are several abutments, 
in the form qf great plateaus, or tablc-ldnds, and oh these 
ate situated thb cities of Santa Fo de Bogota, Tunja, Soga- 
moso. ahd Leifa, They haVa'an elevation of from 8360 to 
9090 feet. The wosteni cMdiflero of NcW Qfahadaife lour,; 
oompored With'the eastern and itehtral.'^'fliO highest point, 
the Pie de Terra, situated S.E. hf we efty irf Novifei not 


ih^ i* ^a-eein^ydo fe^eiha^on ’df the jgreftt 

afeuplahl-«uffi»'e£■'South AJhefiod/.'betwefliy-PjMiea, s^,; 
smalLsdejxirt in ihb.p>W%que #BisutDiete, oi\ thie 'r^ft&''., 
and-tlie Rio Ndipi, whieh ihils ^^fhe Atrafe's/ hsi^ : 
tdiove 4a mouth, there is mearly a' fiiit, at ^leosif^t^ 
is'wbrokea by at^ peroeptibte ridge.. 

The lahgeof the moupdam-systoih 1 ^ 

said to terminate towards the cast', where thp jooi^ 

dillefa (^New Granad^or what ImS been 
ef-Chudin'amarea, form-the Sjerra'Nevadade 
they are united to the msuntains, which run fefttn Kluwto ' 
east aiq 4 g%e coast of Caracas, or VenezusdO, bytlfe^r 
Paramds' qf Tiinotes, N:i^uitao, JE( 0 eotth, ,and Las, r 

whieh arf from 80QO to 10 , 990 , feet high5 The mountoitri 
‘^tem of Venezuela esdends $08 miles, from the Andes of 
CuntBnamarqd tv gulf of Piari^ and, like - the greet' 
range of the'Andes, -is Ooinposed of a series of’patatitt' 
[rehaiins inclosing longitudinal valleys, or table-!ai)dsi,:at gydat 
eievatiohs.-; The Silla dq^Caroepas is the loftiest point, atuf 
rises. sa^O feet ahove'tbe sfea. [See'AuuaiCA.}.. 

Noi^ of the rentral cordillera .of New.-Granada, and in 
the midst of a groat plain which extends ftoya tlie delta <tf 
,4ie Rio tirande de la Magdaleha tq the sea lake of Marar 
caybo, there rises a vast insgliited group of mountains called 
the Sierfa Nevada de Santo Marta. They extend about 45 
miles from west to east, . and their highest suinmits^S^ 
Pieacbv .and La Horquuta—rise .beyond the hmit ^ perpe¬ 
tual show. No ekaet measufements of these heights have 
been made, but Himboldt estimates tlte'tnost elevated to. bo 
l OglOO feet above the level of the sea. 

The higher regions of the Andes present themselves under 
three difterent forms:—the iretive volcanos, sUcti as Coto¬ 
paxi, which have only one crater of vast dimonsions, are . 
conical mountains, witli summits more or loss truncated. 
Those which have been torn by a long succession of. enip- 
fions have a jagged outHiio, tieing composed of numeiDim . 
sharp points, like what ate called needles in the Alps. Thu 
third is the roundeil form, like Chimborazo, the most mu- 
jestie of all, which, wheh seen from the Pacific, in a clear 
state of the atmosphere, stands prominently out from aUtlfe : 
surrounding mountains, and towers proudly on the ooast of 
the Andes, like the dome of St. I'oter's looking down upon 
tlie antient monuments of the Capitol. The Andes appear 
as a chain only when seen from a distance. When we are 
placed within the range, as in the fable-land of Quito, we 
see an assemblage of insulated muuntaius rising ftein, the. 
plateau. Thus all those volcanic peaks, such as PiebinCha, 
Cayambo, and Cotopaxi, although they have separate 
names, constitute, for more than half their height, one t^ss, 
hut they appear to the iiihahitants of the table-lunlr. hf 
Quito as ilistinct mountains rising out of a plain. The great: 
elevation of such table-lands makes it ditlicnlt to believe 
the height of the mountains to be so considernblo. TEiiii 
Chimborazo is 273 foot less in elevation above the plateau 
from which it rises than the summit of Mont Blanc is alfeve 
the valley of Chamomii, and mountains, which would astonish 
us by their height if they rose at once from the sea shore, 
look like low hills on the Cordilleras. Humboldt and Bon- ' 
pland endeavoured, but witliout sueces.s, to reach the summit 
of Chimborazo; they ascended, however, to the height of 
10,281) feet,—a greater elevation thgu had ever been trod by 
man in any port of the world, and 3646 feet higher than the 
top of Mont Blanc. 

Among the majestic ahd varied scenes whicl^ie Cor¬ 
dilleras present, says Humboldt, the valleys prodnee the " 
most striking effects upon the imagination of the Europettn 
traveller. The enormous height of the ^fountains cannot 
be seen as a whole exc^ at a considerablo distance, and 
when we are in the plains which extend from, the coast to 
the foot of the central chain. The table-lands 'which 
suiTound the summits covered with perpetual snow are. 
for the most part, elevated from 8009 to 10,000 feet 
above the level of the oceaii. That eiieunistance dimi 
nishes to a ceriain extent the impreesfon of grandeur 
produced by the colossal tnasses of ‘Chimborazo, Cotopaxi, ' 
and Antjsana, when seen frato t|iB table-lands of Riohamha 
atid Qiutp.l. But it is not wtih i^e valleys os with the foun¬ 
tains: deeper and narrower than those of the A 1 \m and 
I%lj«iee 0 , the valfeya of the Cordilleras pi^pt s^uatfeif »o 
wild .eh tomd with fear and adiniitition. They aiw 

fumed by vast clothed with a vigorotw vegetAtion, 



AND AND 

»nd«f«u 0 h » depth that Vefavlas ^ht hp pla^ ia thejn «baA^B of pecitiob thev l^v« imdermao; the or* 
witlwut oveiiopputg the nmraBt heigto. Ihvub the •{«•< gtudio semiani trhiiir thiiy conloiaTtl^ aUiivial BceitmfyK 
of the celebt^d vi^yt of Cfaota oad Cotaco «te 4SS'$jifi^ Sose of evet7 petiod; relol^ o^i^the umtce^d^ 
4225fhetioperltnulhnilw heights; their breadth does not' ^aad etdeonio: rocks to Mph other, and ttrota mth 

exceed 2(!4>d fbei IThe deepest valley in Europe is i^tt which they ore associated, in shor^ tfith almost aE 

Qxdesd Pjcieuoes, a port of Mont Perdu; but this, = the most impiwtant phenomena ^tipon Wm(h“4hB general 

aeooeiitm 10 Rttmond, is not more than 320a feet doop. principles ofthe science of geolo^ depend, the-iLodes, and, 

’' .^hw iABdes cQQtaiu the sources pif the gcetd^ idirarB of Indeea, the whdle continent of muth Amoncat-maybe com- 
th^'ttMld, Amazon, and the Lit besides many sldered ’os'remaining still an unesiilosed Seld. We art 
O^^ef oonlidorable exteiit, such, as the Magdal^a and fitrArom undervaluing the laboars of-Mumboldt; on'the 
ij^Deeo ; but oh the western side or the continent, 01^ conteary, Ve-have atways looked with adniuiiiL^on Ohd ns- 
the pnaumity of the mountams to 1h^ sea, there is nb nyee tonishment sit irhat be accomplished, beth 'iw his own dbser 
of any magnitude; yation tod hy the skilful manner in which he hos maide use 

. CilioweiCAS Structuiw.— We are indebted fornoarly- of materials ohtaiiied from others. But it is iiai?oiil#tft Ibr 
eft the information we possess on this subject to the Baroiti the cause of scienee that too ready an asimbt should hot be 
Alexander Ton Mumholdt, hut, for reasons which we shall given to the si^Jping genefahzotions which ham sometime 
presently show, wh^ he has tedd us conveys little mote than been attempt^l^ he drawn fidhi his observations; for a 
a general knowledge of the existence of certain classes of more deliberate ihvestigaUon will show that all we leam from 
recks and minerals. When that illustrious traveler left the perusal of his works, respecting the gwdow Of South 
Europe to visit South America, geology was in a very America, does not amount to much more than a Knowledge 
diSbtent state from that in which it now . is. Ho had of the existonoe of certain .great dashes of rocks, id tm 
been educated at Freyberg uniter Werner, in a school northern half of the continent, in so foir as their rniherH 
where minemlofpcal characters were too exclusively dwelt composition is concerned, and a broad outline of their ns* 
upon as a principal test for determining the.ages or rocks, lative positions; together with some interesting pafriodiars 
and where theoretical opinions, founded on extremely concerning the great features of volcanic action on a stupm^ 
limited observations, prevailed-too much. The organic dous scale. Humboldt, by those researches, must ever 
remains contained in the strata were treated as> of sub- bc considered as haring made a most important eontri- 
mdinate importance, the determination of species among bution to geological science. From the materials scattered 
these had scarcely been attempted, and thus- tiie great through his various works, and from a few hints supplied by 
ptinciple now ao^ upon of determining the order of sue- others, we have b^h enabled to draw up the following brief 
cession of the strarifled deposits, not by the mineral com- sketch of the gecdogyof the Andes, os well as most of that 
position of the Dock, but by the species of the organic re- which we have said upon the general forms and bearing of 
mains which it contains, was almost unknown; and the the mountain-range. Such of our readers as wish to inves- 
grond division of the stratified formations termed Tertiary, tigate the subject more fully than we are able to do in this 
A has been established by the discoveries of geologists since the pmee, consistently with the plan of the work, mu8t go to tho . 
period when Humboldt returned from South America. We original sources, especially to the volumes of Humboldt, 
have therefore to regret that many of the observations of where they will find an abundance of matter tho most varied, 
that accomplished traveller are unavailable in tho present instructive, and entertaining. 

more advanced state of geological science on account of their Tlie researches of Humboldt did not extend beyond tUo 
being described in the theoretical language of tho Freyberg provinces of Upper Peru, so that our knowledge of the struc- 
school, and having reference to doctrines of Werner, ture of the Andes of Chili and Patagonia is extremely 
which later observations have proved to be untenable, scanty. Travellers speak of meeting in their routes across 
When, in describing the unstratifiod rocks, he speaks of old the mountains with granite and mica-slate, and clay-sfote, 
and new granites, of primitive cuid transition syenites and porpliyry, sandstone, and so forth ; and the low countioes 
porphyries, tho terms are scarcely intelligible to a modem between the shores of the Pacific and tho liaso of the Andes / 
geulo^st, or at least convey to him no facts upon which is said to be composed of secondary rocks, including betls of 
geneml reasonings with regard to the rocks themselves, or cool. How little geological inlbrmation such notices cohycy 
the strata with which they are associated, can safely be it is unnecessary for us to point out. Thus two thousand 
fimnded; But the zoological characters of strata spread miles of this vast mountain-range, containing, no doubt, tho 
o ver s o vast an extent of country could only be adequately most curious and important gedogical phtenomena, may be 

dei^bed by the united labours, during a long period of said to be almost wholly unknown to ns. Tiorra del Fuego, 

obahrvation, of many geologists, previously well instructed in or the ‘ land of fire,'may naturally he supposed to hove 

all the knowledge of modem times resttectingorganic re- takendps name from volcanoes having been seen on it; lint, 

tuains, and it is therefore no reproach to Baron Humboldt if except that which Captain Hall saw at a distance in a 
be has left that field unexplm-ed. Geology formed also but state of activity, in 1822, no other is known. This volcano 
apart of the many objects whiohengaged his attention; anti- is placed near the Beagle Channel, (54® 48' B. lat., 68® 
when we trace the line of his route, and compare liis oppor- long.) and still rests on tire sole authority of iCaptaia Hall, 
tunities of personal observation with the extent of country The range of the Andes, as we have remarked, ,if W® •UU' 
wdtioh ^ never saw, we discover at once that all ho could aider the mountains of Tierra del Fuego to belong to them 

tell us is but a small portion of the geological phtenomena must be looked for in the western part, of the largest island 

W thp* vast region. Tf it has required years of the ex- forming the group of Tierra del Fuego, called King Charles s ■ 

ertiohs of many labourers to arrive at our present know- South I^nA end in the adjojumg westerly islands of 

ledge of the geology of Burope; if a single volcano, like Clarence and i^soloti'on. Magdalen Sound, which divides 

Aitna, has occupiM ^e attention of naturalists for half King Charles’s Land from Clarence Island, sepatutes also tfie | 

ftec^tUT^, tbe otarvatioDSof the latest inquirers bringing clay-slate from the more crystollins rooks of Clarence IslSiid, 

'to light important foots unaotioed by their predooossurs, which ate greenstone; and,on the oast side of Clareuix) : 

What could be expected from the single visit of a single Island, mica-slate. The clay-slate contains Mount' Say- 

indiridualt hCwever gmit Ids powers, to a whole continent of miento, already referred to, and east of it. Mount BneWond, 

volcanoes, i»a^40f which greatly surpass Aitna itself in whiehisdesaribed ‘a8a p)4ramidaihlockofidata,witka sbpm' > 

wegnltudef Cff this Humboldt was hims^f fully aware, pointedapex,andentir«ly covn^' wi^peipctaslsuow,' tie 

for he says, (P'uet d»g p. 4) ^Ages would not height is stated at obOuf 40<)d i^t. This slate Iwtiltiini, 

tnSlce to observe tlie beauries and diboover tlie wonders which ooeupies the centre of the strait, eonfoins long, yalleye, , 

JS^h has lavished oyer an extent of two thousand often ifomished wifti a rich monld, and ptndifoing trees of 

*”*'°* * btrait of Magellan to the coast consUerable dimensions, The togion east-of fhe clay wwto, 

hOmnng pn eastchi Asia, 1 shall believe that L have at least atong riie nirith rimte of the sfcait, produces nothing „ 

but grass; und that West of it, oulyutnuto^ frees. It is 

went sbra ^Oito . other travellers to visit the Tegkms I hirie atee »maik®^r that tho innumerable-SBsaHJrfesds which 
• trafenSem - .% here speaking, it as tree, ofydsaraCiterise the westom parts of ftie strait are npt found 

•eenety, hut mxy re^nably suppene thrt .bw wonld say; iitlhe Slate forenafien. ThisfomwtiaineiXlonds from Cape 
-fim Same regdroing nil wm other natural objeets of rhuii FnBidae in'Hntn8WiokFeBiiunila,BC(i^thestiait, n^along 
MseSieh. in eveiytliiiwstoh relates to the-exsCt dpteiy.. thn Gabriel Qiaunel and AdmiraBy'lSound, in a dji-eotion- •' 
minattMl nf the ages «f we seduaeatary .(l^pesito; itiujii IL.S.'B.) and possildy oontuaes 4 p Cape Suoms^ at the 
• oiMwmttw. ^ XitewiHXtdwintif Tioaa del,Fuegg,p^ 





AND 


in 





<it fhe Potagnilit'n I^affipati. 'l%e 
! and Navann fdanda, ^hlch tdia' 
> w ^ Fuegg gtonp. aj* hombloiufo, 

a^w ehiof cumpMtrnt )i«1: of Capa Bon). 

C)Janai^1fldand u of a more rugged Ibtm tlaan JCijig 
Cbailea'a Xaud. and munMy verdant^;' in fhe JBarhan 
Vfaioh aepfUFataa it miai Beaolatien' Bland, the 
of ieeha ir^li<comj^ t^e amati islands ate 
tbimy s)rewed« -;add ''fbm to. the rough 

graidbe Bioimtahik' of ^e western pert'' of MagalhaenV 
atroh. The high^^ moiinfains, as we have observe^ tug in 
the iUnte -thiRba xm the whstern Mde of King Charles's 
Soiah tsmd., (Sea the articles SraA.m of MasatKAairs 
aad TiBKBa sBL'FvBQO; and Captain King's ,, 

iMcanos are said to exist in the Andes of Patagonia; 
and of these thelHi are mentioned San Clsanente in lat. 4S°t, 
Medialara in lat. 44° ^6^ end Minohimavidar in let. '43°.’ 
Thp most lemarkablk feature in the physical constitution of 
the Andes of Chili is the great extent of volcanic action that 
has existed in past ages and is still in operation. No less 
than nineteen points of eruption, situated in a continuous 
line from south to north, that is, in the direction of the 
range, which have heaped up their ejected matter so as to 
ferm lofty mountains, have received distinct names, and 
there are probably many more of no inconsiderable im¬ 
portance which are still unknown. The most remarkable 
of the volcanoes of Chili are Villarica in lat 39° 8\ Maypu 
in lat. 34° 10', and Peteroa in'lat. "35° 15'. Villarica is 
ahvays in a state of activity, and may be seen, it is said, at 
a distance of 150 miles. Our., more detailed geological de¬ 
scription is, from want of materials, confined to the Andes 
of Peru and Colombia, and especially the latter. 

The Stratijled Rocks. 

CtfEi-ss is found at intervals throughout the greater jMirt 
of the range, often associated with granite, and often passing 
into mtca-slate. It frequently contains largo quantities of 
garnet. 

Mica-Slate is, next to porphyry, the rock of most fre¬ 
quent occurrence in the Andes, and more eanecially north 
of the equator. In the Nevada dc Quindiu of New Granada, 
it attains a thickness of more than 3800 feet; it contains, iir 
some places, beds of granular limestone, occasionally re¬ 
sembling the finest Carrara marble; hut limestone, subor¬ 
dinate to gneiss and mica-slate, is a much more rare occur¬ 
rence than in the Alps and Pyrenees. Not Ihr from 
Popayan, it contains beds of quartz and beds of gypsum, 
sulphur being found in the quartz, and in one place Hum¬ 
boldt observed a bed of lamellar graphite. It often passes 
by insensible gradations into clay-slate. 

Clay-Slate occupies a space of small extent in the 
Andes, North of the equator, it is found immediately 
under secondary formations in the table-land of Santa Fe de 
Bogota, and south of the equator it serves as a ba^ to the 
porphyry in the Andes of (^ito. U is found immediately 
beneath a secondary limestone at the height of 12,800 feet 
in the ridge of the Andes of Peru, and rests on granite on 
the western'declivity of the same part of the range; hut 
Humboldt is of opinion that the chief mass of the slate-rocks 
of South America belongs to the transition series of the 
Wernerian school, rather than to primary strata. 

Qvautz Rock. South of Chimborazo, near Hecata- 
cumba, iiithe Andes of Quito, there occur enormous masses 
of quarto rock mixed with mica.' The primitive quartz ob¬ 
served in the mountains of Kurope cannot be compared in 
thickness nor extent to that of South Amenca: on the 
western declivity of the Andes of Peru,.,it attains the 
enORDOUs thickness of 6000 feet, and thert and elsewhere 
it covets man^ leagues. It contains gold; mercury, and 
specular iron tn many places, and in the celebrated sul¬ 
phur mountain of Tiscan, in latitude 2°13'S., the sulphur 
IS Dontrined in a bed of quarto 1300 feet thick, subor¬ 
dinate to pfea-slate, at an elevation of 8000 feet. Gold 
dud sulphur are also found in a quartz rock in the Andes 
w Peru near Caxamarca, and the oelebrated quiekeilver 
mih^ of Ghiancavelica in Peru are also in the same rock. 

Rkti Sanostdnb. dured sandstone occurs to a vast 
ektmt in the Andes of Htira, and over a great put of Co- 
lotnhta, not only in the hnt in the couii^ east 

of that raagOi and to dm shotos of the Atltmtie< It is often 
a coarse oonglomerato, and. posses throu^ alt gradattons 
of Stliuctiife to that a fine-ginined nandst^ rFrom 
HiunboldVa deioriplioa <«f its oeitorrate at difihznnt 
, it to iiMbiio the 



Qnito») 


lotNn beda of ^e neifx 
of &e dleraiahs. A 
coiintty 89 lesnuesialengd), 

of Tasoto and Ctteztca m tM ., _ 

tion of from 8300 to 0600 feet, aodft zkMzatho PtofdWlp;:. 
Saar.tothd height pf 12,190 feet, the thwfeBoiS aftfep , 
mass eMeedian 9100 f^. ^flie'feirmBHoB of iftd-sitodiahtiC 
in the province of Quito it goaerdUy very ■ 

times slaty, and attemotes with a eongotaienm 
fragments of pojphyry; and Humboldt found' in it"tWtB»e 
toonoootyledonous trees-lbur feet long aitoft)nztatotnui«iiW,%' , 
diameter. It also contains there bedsit anepmueRmesfewy'. 
and of a saccharoid limeOtone, Hke the mwM of 
In the llanos (plains) of Venezuela, these innum* ateppi^’ . 
or mountain-plains, uniferm like the lurfooe of the sea Wt* 
an area of 10,000 leagues, Which stretoh from the Sienti . 
Nevada de Merida to tiie mouths of the Otinoen, nto 
posed' of a series of secondary rocks, the lowest of wWahis:* 
red sandstone^ or conglomerate of rounded' frogmenls-sK ' 
quarto and flinty slate united by an argiHaCepus 
sometimes of as vivid a red as ciunabar. This satidetewS . 
appears at the surface over the greater part of the UsnoSihaS 
toWatds the east it is covered by beds m limestone and gyps 
sum. In New Granada, the slaty flue-gtained MndMMfe 
occurs to a greater extent than the coarse eouglomersie. 
The latter disappears almost entirely-when-'the' formittiim 
rises to 9000 (bet above the level of the sea; the Zandetoite 
of the table-land of Santa Fe de Bogota, at an elevatisn of 
10,780 feet, is composed of small quartzose grains, .bonus- 
times so closely united as to give the rock the appearanee of 
a granular quartz ; it nowhere displays variegated oatoun, 
and animal remains are extremely rare in it A sindtar md 
sandstone occurs Ui the great table-land of Caxamarea to 
Peru, at the height of 9350 feet. In the red gandatone 4f 
Santa Fe de Bogota, beds of coal ore found, and in the 
great tract of red sandstone, between the loww part of the 
river Magdalena and Santa Fe, coal occurs in several plneek 
Coal is also found at Huanuco in Peru, at an elevatioii of 
14,750 feet,—the greatest elevation probably at Which coat. 
has yet been discovered. It occurs there in a compact Itow- 
stone, but whether that is a subordinate feromtion in the 
rod sandstone does not appear. Humboldt observed, betoreen 
the seventh and eighth degrees of south latitade, a great 
forniation, which he has called a secondary quartz mat,. •» 
it seems to replace the red sandstone on the western doolie 
vity ot the Andes, and is Covered immediately by magnatom 
limestone. It is a granular and compact quarto, stxaflSed, 
witoout organic remains, and attains a fliieknesa of aenartd 
thousand feet. 

The red sandstone of New Granada is covered by IfeMfiar ' 
gypsum and by fetid limestone. In the basin of toe Qitifea 
and the plateau of Santa Fe, the former being 9790 feet toiZto' 
than the other, the three formations of sandstone wMi eoal, 
gypsum, and compact limestone succeed earto otom vieiy 
wcgularly, and at Zipaquira, in the tahle-ltmd of Santa Fe; 
rock-salt associated with this same gypsum and limeifenh 
has been Worked ftw ages. The saliferous deposit is not Ms 
than 830 feet thick, and is covered by great masses aCigra- 
nular gypsum, the red sandstone appearing hsaieato toe 
saliferous clay. Deposits of rock-salt and brine-springs are 
of frequent occurrence in toaveraing toe eastern ccmillera of 
New wnnada from S.W. to N.H. for a distance of more 
than 50 leagues. Rock-salt is alsofeundin toe Pwaviltn 
provinces of ()hachapoyas, on the eestera declivi^ irf^^is 
Andes, and, what is remarkable, contains there massea ^ 
galena or sulphnret of lead. At Huarn, on toe ooast 
^ru, between lima and Santa, roek-sedt » worked Bite 
marble in a quarry, and at the same placejncks of pqiphyw 
pierce through beds of toe purest Hxdt-iiiil. *' The led tito^ ' 
stone of the llanos of Venezuela is covered by a whMV 
grey compact lintMtone, md above the UmeNii|^||toie 
occurs gy^m altemBting with beds ef 
stone, aec^ing to Humboldt, is an eemyhiHtt dt M ’ 

stein of the Germans, toe magnesish limesttme of IhigiMi 
geologizts. It ia met wfth to yaritois;puto of toe Anw ejf 
Peru, at elcvationz from 9000 to IdAdii feet, and it Amtotoz 
b^ of htomtoous mml slet% with impressions of (sm 

atldttntMld,ih Germiu^, IMIS Pasoo, to the Andes Pem, 
to M hei^ of IStBOO mj^ In toe mtoe Ssnta Bathajca, 
l^t Ctos^yediss^.>toi iatoaeUse bedefiMUidstDne, eentoto- 
-toia'ditobitos'^'totomiyvfemtowitoto'llto.toiiwltoiestonto 
li dees ito iq^ar, from tfefMd&ms to Hnmbe% 
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lmwtt(aM<af!(Rir ip, n»y Mui of tbo Aodes, «r |be adijo>>#e 
vtoted liy !»». ^ ho <ail»^y *ay* 
ttiK ho novw in^ wth or tBhoUt; llio wly 

I ai(erh» of ^ ih ^^6 

E1»v^ o bum^ 

aid ltt whioh ho imxA eoonhoua bOnof .itf the 
Ijqpe^a coned the lo^ffodaa. Shot th« %hol« aeriea 
'■fSte'-Meohdairy atioto/aihwe tho^^.ffiOi^aiain 'Jioii^ne; 
. MOoid ho KOOtini^. and that tiwre aheuld he a :t(^ ohaeoce 
, l^odl tffthuy marine bei|a io One-half of the oeotinm^^ of 
Ikoi^ .d^moi^ia very extroor^Oary, and acarcely piohable. 
3Ni notwidietnidiQg thia imperfect Hate of our Knowledge 
jwig^eUng that vast country, an eminent French geol(^ist, 

' J(. EUo do neaumoDt, in hia eagemesa to generalize a 
, forounte theory .—a theory intend^ to ahew a connexion 
between the owationr^ mpuntain-chaina and the extinction' 
, of apecies of organio remaina in the succesaiye sedimentary 
depoaita,-.-hae. of late, not hesitated to declare bis belief, 
that ie whole line, of the Andes must have beep uphenved 
by a tangle and instantaneous convulsion; that that convul- 
awn waa the last which has taken place in the solid covering 
of the earth, and.tiiat, by the a^tation which it produced 
in tiio ocean, it was the immediate cause of the general 
.dehuge, So great a departure from the rules by which phi- 
leao^ical inquire ought to he guided is a remarkable 
jnoof how dangerous, in a progressive edenoe, an attach- 
ipent to a particular theory may prove.—how very readily 
aigumenta with a mere semblance of plausibility will be 
admitted, even by a man who has worked assiduously in the 
field of observation, and knows full well how extensive and 
acoutate our observations must be, before any general con¬ 
clusions can safely be deduced from them. 

The Unstratified Rocks. 

The most elevated summits of the Andes—-the composition 
of which is known—sure either volcanic, or are composer' of 
porphyry. Granite, which, in the old continent, rises to 
elevations of IS.OOO feet, is never found at great heights in 
the Audes, and, indeed, forms but a small part of their 
eiUemal surface. Humboldt says, that one might jrnss 
ydtrs in travelling through the Andes of Quito and. Pom, 
idmost without seeing it, and be never met with it at a 
greater elevation than ll.SOO feet. It is seen at the foot of 
m range in the plains of the Orinoco and Amazon, and on 
&e shore cf the Pacific between Lima and Truxillo. But 
Humboldt distinguishes three different kinds of granite, 
ohe which he calls primitive, and considers as the foundation 
Uptm which ail otker rocks were deposited, in accordance 
With the Wernerian hypothesis; another, which he makes 
of posterior formation to gneiss, but anterior to mica-slate ; 
and Athird, older than clay-slate, but of a ibrmation subse¬ 
quent to that of mica-slate. Modern discoveries have shown 
mat granites, nndistinguishable from one another in their 
miueralt^al characters, are associated with gome of the 
most mnaem of tlie secondary strata; and these distinctiong 
ofHumboldt are founded upon erroneous theoretical views- 
because tbe granite that lies under die gneiss may have 
been protrude to the surface later than that which is asso¬ 
ciated with the mica-slate. The same observations apply to 
jhis old and new syenites,—a variety of granite uontainir^ a 
Afixhuw of hornblende, wbicb is found in several parts of the 
Aadea. of Peru and Colombia. Porphy^ is, by far, the 
most Wjde^-extended of all tbe unstratifted rocks of the 
' Andes, and Humhol^ distinguishes two kinds,—one which, 
1^ says; reposes immediately upon primitive rocks, and is 
Aot tDetallifotons ; and anot)ieM<^ich is often rich in 
metals and appears to belong to tSlransition period. The 
priftiitiv* po^hyry is ^rare occurrence; it is found on the 
weMtem dealivity sf the Andes of Peru, at an elevation of 
about d 809 feet, ttod rests immediately Upon granite. Jn 
^e Andes of Peira, Quito, and New Granada, among an 
iamnnerable variety of porphyritic rocks, the masses of 
whi^ are ftom lO.OM to 19,000 feet in thickness, there is 
^ tttk VBp which HumbdMt considers as belon^ng to the pri- 
nntive pbrpbyries. They often exhibit superb columns, as 
«t Piao}ei,i||_the western declivity of tlie volcano (ff Puraee, 
Whwe ware is amagnificent colonnade, the pillars of which 
are nightoen &et long, and formed of regular prisms of five, 
six, unfit,seven sidqrt They have aW itery often a globular 
. stoucture. «s if thAtoftis were rampused of an aggregatitn) 
«f todls, whiah separato -by decompositian hitp, oonoenirie 
IdS WEIi- T te gtohmw ittotoftW* iamrtraraely osanOum in 
' bnSHBpl tom of'ima 'A^eK. ...xo 'desetibO .'the. various 


kanSs of pevifiiyiiAa, nr oven ffaea chief Igcalitieib he 
heth todtmend i«n{miiltoHe i %is emipgh.to8ay, |^ 
oaour thranghout the whole of the Andes, at i^ ilm 
vatioas, su^ Ohat the higheat sumiidte ate ftequently nOm* 
posed efthiean. 

Next in importance to perpto^ among tjbe rocks of 
fgneoua origin is that called XnACHVWx, (fi^ vy^ve, 
fraAu«,)ms^th.b«dku 8 eithas«hanh,nmghfiM|L There 
are many varieties of it, batata mostehatotoeriatie form is a 
hard rock with a granular imaia of Maesy fohmer, god in- 
cludmg separate crystals of glassy mlapar uroally with a 
mixto^ of tiomblende, andofton mica-; and them jnatorfola 
are united id ao many differm woportfona aytWptodiiOe 
rocks of veiy different aepeota. Tto^hytM eccar tniWmh* 
oUt the whole range of the Andes hf Qhih* Peru, atKl Co¬ 
lombia ; the porpl^ries ate often coveted by them, and fkis 
not easy to dmne ftie limits between traohytee which pass 
into porphyry and those which are peducea by acthle vri- 
canos. Like porphyry and basalt, trachyte is often found 
in columns of great regularity, as in Chimborazo, where it 
is met with ip slender prisms of dOTeet long, . It occun 
in enormous-masses, for Humboldt says that in Chimboriizo 
and Pichincha it undoubtedly attains a thickness of from 
14,000 to 18,000 feet, and in continuous masses. The 
trachytes are most frequently not covered by Uny other for-- 
mations except recent volcanic products, and ftiis is also, in 
general, the. ease with the porphyries; but tliese are some¬ 
times covered by the older sedimentary deposits, showing 
that there are porphyries of very different ages in the Andes; 
and there is every reason to suppose that trachytes have 
also been formed at various periods. 

The Andes are often throughout a great extent wholly 
destitute of the trap-rocks; neither in Chimborazo. Anli- 
sana, nor Pichincha are there any rocks of this class j Init 
basalt characterised by olivine, and regularly columniw, is 
found in the table-land of Quito, near Popayan, and on the 
western banks of the Cauca. Tbe basalt, or trap-formation, 
in the ricinity of Popayan, as well as in other situations in 
the Andes, is accompanied by clay of great thickness, which 
renders U»e passage of the cordilleras from Popayan to Quito 
extremely difficult during the rainy season. 

Volcanos. 

No part of the world has been subjected to greater revo¬ 
lutions from volcanic fires tlum the range of tlie Andes. 
Tlie igneous action has been confined to this western side of 
the continent, for, east of tbe Andes, throughout the whole 
country from the base of the mountain-range to the Atlantic, 
a space of more than 500,000 square leagues, neither por¬ 
phyry, basalt, trachyte, nor any active volcanos have yet 
been discovered,, either in the plains, or in the mountains 
of Guiana and Brazil. In the range of tbe Andes, wliere 
their products do not cover the whole surface, they are 
found in insulated masses on the ridges and on tbe sides of 
tbe mouiitoins rising in tbe form of pyramids, or of eonet, 
amidst the stratified rocks of different ages. AH tbe Vol¬ 
canos, whether extinct or active, have burst forth amidst por¬ 
phyries, basalts, and trachytes; all the loftieKt summits of 
the range arc composed of trachyte, and the opening is 
usually in the latter rock. It may be considered as a gehersl 
rule, that when tlie mountains rise much above the limit of 
perpetual snow, that is, from 14,700 to 18,800 feet in the 
equatorial regions, the rocks commonly called primitive, 
such as granite, gneiss, and mica-slate, disappear, and ato 
replaeod by porphyries and trachytes. That these lost suh- 
stances are often granite, gneiss, and slates, altered by foe 
action of heat, is rendered probable by many rircumstonee* 
connected with them, and tbe trachytes of tbe Andee ftw' 
quently include fragments of those primary rooks. It is 
very difficult to draw tbe line of separation between foe 
various kinds of unstratified rodts, all of whiebpaM 
now admitted by most geologists to be of ^igtiMtis acigfo. 
Granites and porphyries chwge into traps and trachytes; 
theto last into the lavas of active vok»nosr«tia-tmis 
conclusions as to the ages of foe unstratiB^ racks, drtato 
from mere lainerakigtoal differences, are open to many 
sources of error. The glassy lava, called diMiaia is often 
met wifo in the Andes, and exhibits many shades of coloiir, 
from deep black to a clear, colourless riaas. Beds of it, 
16 inches thiris, ocmir in foe trachyte m Quinchf;, in foe 
table-land of Quito. Fiagntontt oi raifo»inriwdm nodukt 
or lumps of obsidian are forow* oto hy Cfot^paxi. wnd obri^ 
diaafotbefiMW of bslls,'Bi>dtn'foa«-eicn|tomd^|^^ 
lri«ri--eriihd-teass,fo'^«ciid'.'''])y foe'tolc«no'uf.Sctaia.^nmtr : 
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to diiitanee of agreed Mguo«, tstd uMtand 
dx^ lik<e of Hint on |he cbaUcKfowiw, FiBuka* 

MMe, witeh w nothing more dian obsuluui &oth«d op hy 
tbs admowon of sir or eatery nfwt to it wfasa u; sss « s 
flu!d-«tats» w fouid to n great extent in many Of the voloapoa 
af tbs Abdes ; Ib&e am jmmenaa eubterrsnasn qusrrtea of 
it at tbs fiMt of yatopaxi, and &r more tfum 40 leagues 
eeatO'srd of tbe sOms&o, the ground 'm covered jrith frag- 
(nenti of intnuoe and cinders al traohytea. Volcamo4un', 
•rhioh u aiOtene mote or ieaa compact^ made up of flragmente 
it bard kya, ctndera, and ashes, agglutinated together, 
mvera immenae tracks on the flonlis of the Andes and on 
Hie tabk-landa It is often very fnahls, and in many 
alacaa oontains blocks of pumtee, which are sometuncs ftom 
U to 30 fhet kng. In a region whore almost all the burn¬ 
ing volcdnos nse above the limit of perpetual snow, deluges 
at water are often produced by the molting of the snow, and 
by Hie bursting of cavities in which water had accumulated 
by infiltration, and these tarry along with them the hjosc 
stonas, and give rise in lower regions to depositions o( this 
tufi; of a msf^itudo in proportion to the \ olume of water and 
the loose matonals it meets with ui its des< ent. A hquid 
mud sometimes issues from the sides of the volcanos of the 
Andes, as when, in 1698, the peak of Oarguatrazo sunk 
down, and more than four square leagues were covered with 
mud, and, what is very remarkable, small fish which inhabit 
the streams cl the provimo of Quito wtre seen m thousands, 
env< toped m the muddy oruplion These fish hve in subter¬ 
raneous lakes, at the time of great eruptions the sides of these 
lakes are burst, the fish sro (arried with the water through 
tlie creiiccs and are eni eloped in the mud formed as the 
water rushes through the loose ashes and soil Tlie almost 
4|kh"gn<shed vidianoof Imbabura elected in 1691 so great 
a quantity of fish, thut fevers which pi evaded at the period 
were attribu cd to the effluvia ftom the putnd animal matter 
The most . msidciable volcanos of the Andes are situated 
not far from each olha m tlie piovinte of Quito These 
aie, Cs} ambt, ( otopau, Pk hni<ha, Antisana, L Altar, and 
1 ungnragua Of all the summits uf the Andes the hoiglit 
of which has been determined with any dcgiec of pietision, 
tho volcano of Cayambe is the roost lottv allei t himbororo— 
being 19,626ftet Ithfoim,hko tin volcanui illtilthcNevada 
de Tolimu, ii, that of a tiuni ated cone and it is one of the 
must lioBUtiful and m iiestii ut all thosi wlmh sui round the 
Lit) of Quito Its summit is 11 issed by the line of the equa 
tor, and it stands, sivs Humboldt, like one of the ioloss.il 
and etcinal monuments placed bv the hind of iiature to 
mnk tlie grand divisions ol tho globe Actoiding to a very 
probable traiUtion of the Indians ol Lican, the raountam 
called L Altar, oi in the Quithoa tongue, Caiia Urcu, was 
once higher tliaii Chimbora/o, but in the reign ol Ouaima 
Abomatha a prodigious tiuptioti took place, whiib lasted 
eight years, and broke it down The summit of this le- 
marksble mountain presents a senes of sharp pinnacles and 
needles, and when the rays of the setting snn stake upon 
those ice-elad rums, the most magnificent plav of lolours is 
produoed Tho voUano of Antisana, which is 19,120 feet 
high, a]ipears never to have had its summit pierced, the lava 
having kirst forth from ah opening in the side Pichmeha, 
wluch » 16,920 feet high, has a eratcr, the edges of which 
am oovered with pumic o, but it does not appeal to have 
a ouraont of lava since the fuimation of the aborning 
vaUies The voloano of Uotopaxi w the most loft v of all the 
vokamot of the Andes which liav e been in a -tate of a< tivity in 
modem tunes Its height is such (18,858 feet) lhat it would 
exceed by 2600 feet the summit of Vesuv lus if that vok ano 
were placed on the too of the peak of 1 cnonfie It is the 
meet dreaded of all tiio volcanos of Quito, hoeause its erup¬ 
tions have been fhe most frequent and the most devastating 
in ttor efiects In 1738 the flames rose nearly three thou 
sand feet above the edge of the crater Iti 1714 the sound 
of the explosions was so gieat as to be heard at a distance of 
five hun&M and fifty mues. On tiie 4th of Apnl, 1768, the 
quantity of ashes thrown out was so great that m the towns 
nf Hambato and Tacunga such a degree of daikness was 
pTOdueed as to oblige the inhabitants to go about with lan¬ 
terns Sot many hours in the day-timo. The eruption of 
January, 1803, was preceded by sudden molting of me snow 
which covers tho mountain JFot twenty years no smoke 
nor visible vapour had issued ftom the crater, but in a single 
a night the mtsiaal fires became so aotive, that al sunnse tn« 
eximaal wa^ of'the cone were observed fo be black and 
I boyi^ Hmr ttantk ^ snow having been ditaolved hf the 
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perkot cbne, whi^, pikkdM SUM 
shines With a dasslhff IstMM 64 ' 
vault of heavent TSe eraiaif 
soome. but was «ily tdtfli I, 
tekaetfiie, for tb» oene befotfgBln 
flsBiuwia eatmot be M|nmiiMB4i 
A region ao i;^«tmilqrv4e4«a4mhf 
subject to rested tnrthquthea, and i 
the worid boa euSemd mom ' 

Sometimea the tliocka come wiHMmt glvh% 
at all, and rain and devastation we j 

tnot wkoh, an instant before, had in, 
peaceful repose; m general, however, Hie inhs 
forewarned of the approach of the oanviibuMb' 

Interval between the announeement tmd (hd 
tbe destroying force is too ehort to admit of 
cautions a^inst the loss vi property; it is if i 
time enough to escape from death. Such k the ®i 
of the ocLurreiiee, that the inhabitants oenttrhbt 
dwellings so as to disunish the nsk of datm^ 
budding, and to iacilitatc their own escape, BtK xk r 
cautions can give eonfldetue in such a case, and 
whuh tirives possession of the people extends toihd ' 
creation, lor tho animals howl piteously vihen they ftdl t|te 
ground tm king under them The efiTects are often pmdl 
far from tho supposed centre of the volcanic aches, fori 
the towns on tho sea shore are Often destreyed. The w , „ 
oi Chih IS particularly subject to earthquakes. Tim ^ 
Copiapo was entirely destroved m the year 1819, not a kmaq 
being left standing; and the t ily of Ckneeption tdfo been 
twue* destroyed, vis, in 1736 and 1761. An earHigaalm m 
tremendous force ocomred on the 19tb of Nnwembor, 14*^ 
which shook not only the whole of the low oountiy of Chtt§i 
but was felt m the mountains, and even at Meudom apd 
San Luis, on the eastern side ef the ehnn The lowna df 
Valparaiso, Mellipilla, Quillota, and Casa Blanca, kam 
almost d( stroyed, and the capital, Santiago, waseonafder)|h|y 
damaged It was felt on the same day at Lima, tn hmtna 
12°, and at Conception, in latitude 37°, a distance Of 
than 1706 miles One of the moat lemarktmlo efikotk 0 
this earthquake was the elevation oi the land On the 
above a hundred miles of it was permanently upraked to 
tho height of three or four feet, a portion of the bed ef tkt 
sea being rnnverted into dry land covered with OygUn^ 
mussels, and other shell fish. A enViAnstaotial aeoouMe| 
the phomomena which occurred near Valparaiso, by li^ 
(jraham, who was thi n living in the country. Will be foffgft 
m hei Journal of a Bendence m Chth, and in H»e W 
lumo of Ihe Itecond Rertet of the 'Ft ansartidns vf tdi 
gtral Sonety The vole mo of Maypu, situated about Iff) 
miles E S E of Valpaiaiso, which had been dormant llv 
several years, bas had frequent eruptions since the gMw 
earthquakes of 1822 for it was not one shook (^y WnUm 
4ook phee, many succeeded at very short intervals, qv8h to 
the end of tlie following SejJtomhor * 

Mtnet —No mountains in any part of tne glebe abound 
so much in the precious metals as the Andes, both in South 
Amcnca and in the prolongation of the chain northward 
into Mexico For three centuries their nches have been 
spread over every part Of the globe to which oivtiieahoil hga 
extended, and it is probable, that if impoved ayatetm 0 
working tho mines wore introdueed, wiiere there dto 
natural obstacles to their adoptnm, the produce wtml % 
immensely increased . 

Gotv IS seldom fbnnd, hke other metals, in ffhe'i«|44 
rock, through which its veins must be followed by eKten4v| 
subterraneous excavations, ror is it met With in pi^ M 
combination with foreign substances, wmch can Only ^ 
separated from the pure metal by long and expefiaiba 
operations It is alwavs found m the motollK; rtate, atoi m 
a great degree of pnntyj by f« the ^ilargek qWanlity » 
collected in the form uf grains and nttall rounoed lumpA 
scattered through altuvim soils, which have been deritedv 
from the dismtegration of rocks containing the metol, 44) 
most probably m the form Of slender veins The wateg' 
courses of nvers we ususlly omlfiosed 0 alluvial sml fo 
great depth, and that soil frequently extends a grewli way 
on both sides of the nvor, the depoHts of a bhig hUedespitm 
of ages; the fekms of gold are disseminated thfoui^ thn 
a hme of th9 ranvicim. The ntaoto chosen fiw 
thriwnntBtotM soil are called wmfonM. beeause tto mvsl. 



toid Mi^ Vaiiima^Mimi'A ijWwAw^y to mpaxai^ fho 
tunnrj'portietto^ iff4i^{£^<’^m towt'«^isimnilt}e sold taines 
4)f Cbdl m ;c^ W iNitotoUt^'S. of Vfllpajaiao, 

laiA iit tiba'dktrk^«{>fCaquiiiik>«Bd 

£lQpt«p». ^ ^ptovineeB %s -meet rich in (;old agte 

,ilK^ Hto HtalMi. Ustwe^to tho setenih and mixtto 

ftstd^itonUid tn tbe iid|^ of rhe Andiw- 
'jQM^eiiir^baii^ vbhI qimititiiaB of gold li^ra tie plains of 
city ofCaxBmntcB, at an elevation of 
Wtfie ilMn 11,040 fo^ above tie bea* and in the Ceitn de 
dosil, at a height of 1^,V0(> teet, cwihuWrable quantities 
■pflpfoid have heen found m veine of an ore of aihor. t ery 
iKtensjvmted itosdiictivelavadoiosarestoated on the barilui 
eif.toe riwTq^ni, not fpoaithe tpwn of Zorata, east- 
vsri of dva -^at lake of Titicoca^'and Whioh appear to have 
lMMVMtrked% the early inhabitauls of the country, for aii- 
tiairt Itorovian tool* are aometimeB TbuM in the soil. Tliere 
we vnins of gold in mica-sliite in the province of Antioqtiia 
in CotomWn, but there are no inine* wovltod there, on uccoutit 
itf the n»8ccft»*ihle nature of the country. AU the gt'ld of 
Kew UraUada is obtained from the alluvial soils, and tho 
lauhoiit lavaderos are in the proyhiees of Antioqilia and 
Choroi.’in the vallev of the river Gauca, and on the coasts of 
‘dae IthidSc iti the-district of Barbacoas ; but the auriferous 
Bllutidto extends over the whole country from the western 
Cordillera of New Granada to the .soa-shore. In .some 
pgtto jof tlie district the gold is almost perfectly pure, in 
■others ft iis alloyed witli silver in Various proportions, oven as 
jBUtJl <W 80 per (%nt., but this last has been found only in 
one plaoc, The laigest piece of gold known to have Ijcco 
met with in the province of ChocO weighed tw'cntydivo 
pmoda; but one is said to have been found near La Paz, in 
Peru, of nearly forty-ftvo pounds weight. The annual pro¬ 
duce of the gold mines and lavadoros of Chili, Buenos Ayres, 
3?«ru, and New Granada Ls statal by Humboldt to have 
aoiountcd at the hegiitnilrg of the ninetccnlli cotitury to 
»»09 kilogrammes, or i!ti.I,42D troy otuict^s, equal, at 4/. per 
ounce, to the sum of l,lSS,71bf. sterling. 

Silver is found in Chili, but the mines are in gcnci-al not 
productive, except in tlK-. Cerro dc Gspallata, tvvonty-four 
wiles N,kV. of the <’ity of Mendoza, on the ca.slcrti side of 
the Andes, where an ore is worked which yields about fifty 
niarcs of l^ver in every hundred (loxinds of ore. In Pern 
there are mIviw mines along the whoto range of the Andes 
from Caxamarru totliu con fine.* of the de.sert of Atacama: hut 
the richest MO those of Pasco, in the eleventh degree of lati- 
tu'le, which have bebn worked since the yoar Ki.'fti. Here, as 
well os in (lUier sitiidtions in Peru, the greatest part of the 
Mirer is obtained from an ore called in the countryjw oy, 
which, tkceoKhng to the aiialv'sis of Klaproth, i« an inliinftte 
mixture of minute particles of native silver with brown oxide 
of iron, To form a just itlca of tho eiiavnious quantity of 
silver in some of these niountains, it is only necessary to 
shite, that in the mines of Pasco the ore has been worked 
without intermisaion since the beginni ng of the sevimlcen th 
century. Mid that in tweilty years preceding IfeO'i no less 
(ban 5iflft0,0fi0 marcs of silver bad been obtained from tlicm, 
and that too wimoUt in any (lase sinking deeper ilifui about 
seventy fathoms, while most of the mines do ■not exceed 
p«ftcon fathoms in depth. The stratum of limestone in 
whidb tlm ore va contained lies vrxpwed at the surface over 
an.iiVoa ofthipe toiles by a mile and a half. The niincs of 
Ghota ate They are situated in the 

mountmBmGtmlgoyob, at ail elevation of )3,300 fcet, where 
the Cbermonietor t» shtomer deseerkls every night to the 
freezing point. The oto lies quite iit the eurfitco, so that in 
removing the turf almost to any place, over uh extent of 
half ti. square league, portions of sUlpllitrot of aiker ittud iilB,- 
menls of native silver may be met with ndtonang 
roots of the grass. Tlic ore is richer thup that of Pasexi, 
and yielded on an uverage of twenty-eight, years prior to 
ib03, 67,193 marcs of silver onnunlly In the district of 
■Ariea, on the very borders of the Pacific., at iluamajnya, 
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there usb mine^ of apjsi^lebrated on ftBcototil-, 

t,he.-'y»i[f large -mnssefPi:!i^|j*j?»idrf«i^lveiv-s 'fiidHiii 

ten, ’Otto ^.jWhkh wdySad; Mmtlred potmd». 4^ 
rrtmwh® of all df South AmerHata^. 

of PotoM in 'Hppef Pmt, .Thejaare situated to %' 
towratuln eahed te Cdw del Polpst, etonposcil of 
chgr-tdate covered bv poStjihyry, and riels* to te hbigbi uf 
16,dd0 foot above the sea.'ltoo town df. Potori ftMelf Wng 
SftHi fttet below the summit, TbetoOuntoift-W'Phribriiiti^ia 
all diroetions, und it is snid that there «to nuf ksg ttout^u 
thousand excavations tn it, some of tbitoi witlito t'SO feet 
the to|t; indeed the ■works hftvO hitherto been aVmCiStm 
lined to the higber parts of the TOiumtaia for the *a|m 
more easily getting rid of the water, butun adit or dm 
iaoi'e than a mile and a qnart.er long and Ibuvteen flset Mjuare, 
luia been constructed m onler to early off the water ficiaji 
the lower miaes, niere are rich veins of .silver in several 
parts of New Granada, hut no loiniia have yet lieoii iiitund 
.suflieiently productive to pay the expense of worjdng them. 
The anmitd produce of siteer from the mines Of Chili, Peru, 
Buenos Ay res, and Now Gruiiada.is staled by Humliolill to 
have been at the eommcTiceiiient of t)w present eentui’y,^ 
■25fi,0fi9 kilogrammes, which i-s equal to 691,'! 92 lbs. troy, 
and if we take the silver at only live shillings tlii; ounce, it 
gives a sura of 2,074.-t 7of. sterling. The prOfluce of the mines 
of I’olosi are included in the returns I'rom Buenos Ayre.*. 

MiiRceR Vi Or GtncKsir.v'i'K, is found in many parts oftlw 
Ande.s, not in a pure and tluid state, t)o(. in combmation Witil 
sulphur, lorraing that particular red ore of mercury called 
citinabnv. Near the villago of Azogne, (the iiamr; of whieli 
means quicksilver,) norUi-west of Cuoiica, the ore js found, 
in a quartzose sandstone, 4000 icet thick, (wntatoing 'ftssil 
wood, and asphaltum or miiierul pitch. It isfound in man^ 
parts of Peru, hut the most celebrated quicksilver ininea of 
Sooth Atneriea were those, situatevl in 1he m^ontain Santa 
Barliara, near the town of Guancavclica, t ■..til they were 
•accidentally destroyed. The movmtain iii 12,300 feet above 
the level of the sea: the eiijnabar oceurs in tlie fitmi Of 
layers and of veins in » sai.idstoue, aiinosl as corop.ict e,.'. 
port; quartz, thirteen feet thick, forming a sul.Hirdinatc bed 
in a calcareous breccia, that, is, ii rock cotnposed of fragntenft 
of limestone cemented together, rcsti^og itp.iiuor ratlu'r being 
a part of the extensive lOrmation of .magnesian hiucslsine, 
which, in this place, abound.s in jicctens tiud oarifiusiiur., 
q’licse niines were vvorkwl by the Spaniunls as far back a* 
the year 1370, and from diK'.unienltiwluch have been .vegu- 
larly kept, it appeiir.s tlmt tbey. had in genera! vicJdctl 
annually from 400,000 to tiOO.OObibs; of quicka'iviT, and in 
some years as uiiuib c.-v },i,.s0,W'() lbs. But m l7«a., an 
ignorant .snperinteudant, w^ishing to inerc aso the pAidw* 
c.au.sed the miners to work the masses vv bieh lead bego left 
to supfKirt the roof, us is usually done in coal-mine'-; th£* vHm- 
stqucnce of this was, that wheti tltetsc pilbiTS Were taken away 
the roof .sunk down to the tliwr of fhemittp, and closed it. ' . 

Pi-ATiNA Is met with only in the provim-es of CItueeand 
Barhacoiirt, in the horth-Wexjtcriv part of Golembia* weat <if 
the sand.stoTie mountain? on the left. Vvank of ithe Ganew, to. 
the .same ailUvinin frbm wliich the chief part-uf lim gold of 
New Gniriada is obtained, but -only in the form of *tatoj' 
tbr it has not been fimnd united with any inati'is,,,, 
grains are usually small, lamps being very ramj' 
largest of tbose mtherto ioond, which iifrto. lbo 
Museum at Madrid, weighs no mor^ than iwhnty>-ene oufro^^; 

CoepEit is fiiund m Peru, andviji to for the mtwt vstlij^l^' 
of .all the liiotalhe produetioiw'of GhiU. The miiws ^ 
chiclly in the norllicin jirovuiena of Coquimho and 0(ijgli(j|M!,i’ 
hut there are also .some of groat value in tto’ aottthenl pm- 
vtnres, or rathot in what is usually ftntomt tbe.eoanftv of 
tlic Araucanos. The average annual piyiduee of CliBJ'jtoy 
C.opper is estimated at 14,U(iU,U0<t (bla., uid it is cxpmrVf^4ti 
tlie L'nited States, China, the East Indies, and n}*«y’q#4h& 
of Europe. ‘ 

Tin is also found in GliiU, and (toms an artide Bftotptoir 
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